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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LAURA STUDLEGH. 


BY MRS. DAVID OGILVY. 


Author of “ Traditions of Tuscany” " Highland Minstrelsy ” <5*c., fyc. 


Chap. I. 

11 Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.” 

li If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.” 

Well would it have been for me had such 
fears assailed me on the first budding of my 
aspirations; yet then I should have been a 
cautious babe—for I was little beyond infancy 
when the dream awoke in my soul to become 
famous. I cannot remember the time when I 
could not read. There was indeed some talking 
among my elders of teaching me according to 
a newly-invented method ; but when they came 
to examine me for tuition they found I had 
already picked up a perfect knowledge of reading, 
from overhearing my sister’s lessons while I 
played about the school-room; I was not then 
three years old. The commendations lavished 
on my “ great cleverness” were the first stimu¬ 
lants bestowed on ambition. I was soon not a 
reader, but a devourer of books. All kinds, 
however unsuitable they might seem to a child’s 
taste, were eagerly welcomed; and I was alter¬ 
nately praised and ridiculed for my absorbing 
passion. I did not then care for ridicule: po¬ 
liteness in a company of strangers was forgotten 
if Fate placed me near the book-stand. I could 
read by snatches in the pauses of a quadrille, or 
steal from a game of romps to finish Macbeth 
in the shadow of some friendly window-curtain. 
I was not a happy child; I had those varying 
spirits and passionate gusty impulses which 
have been said to be characteristics of genius. 
Unluckily I read such a remark in a trashy 
biography of a wicked great man (I forget who, 
it is so very long ago); and it was too self- 
flattering a theory for me not to adopt it as a 
creed. I had elder sisters—showy, handsome, 
accomplished girls ; half-a-dozen brothers, dash¬ 
ing and self-sufficient; and a mother of high 
rank and petty fortune, who was the proudest 
off-shoot of aristocracy I ever met in all my 
adventures. I do not say this unfilially—I 
would have loved my mother with the fervour 
of a naturally warm heart bad she permitted me; 


but she was of a cold disposition, and there was 
shame not to be endured on my face—the fact of 
its being actually ugly. Adelicia and Millicent 
were both like herself, handsome; and my 
mother resented as an indignity to her race, and 
to the noble blood of all the Eflingharns, that I 
should resemble my father’s family—the rich, but 
homely Studleghs, of Studlegh Hall, Cheshire, 
and the great firm of Studlegh, Counterpoint, 
and Co., Leadenhall-street, London. 

My father was a well-meaning, quiet, self- 
complacent little man; whose great glories in 
life were the rank of his lady’s family, and the 
wealth of his own. His had been a marriage of 
convenience, arranged entirely by his father. 
This worthy old gentleman, who had bought a 
large property and land on the banks of the 
Mersey, and had built thereon a mansion of the 
Elizabethan, George-the-Thirdean styles inge¬ 
niously commingled, which he had lovingly 
christened Studlegh Hall, after his own name, 
was annoyed by finding himself sneered down 
by the “ good old Cheshire families,” who wero 
as plentiful around him as the good old Cheshire 
cheeses. To remedy this misfortune he made, 
proposals for his son to the proud, poor house 
of Effingham; and Lady Arabella, with count¬ 
less quarterings, consented to become the bride 
of John Studlegh, with countless hundreds. 
The young merchant was too busy to care much 
about his wedlock; he saw his intended was 
elegant, beautiful, and high bred, and he con¬ 
cluded that so soft-spoken a lady must be sweet 
tempered. His vanity was flattered by the 
loftiness of her connexions, and he gave his wife 
carte blanche for the expenditure necessary for 
her station in society. My mother’s was not 
obtrusive pride; it was rather the under-current 
of all she said, thought, and did. She made no 
dash in the world; she lived quietly, but with a 
costly elegance, whose perfect keeping gave you 
the impression of refinement rather than of 
riches. She employed the most expensive 
tradespeople; she lived in the most expensive 
part of London when she spent the season 
there; her equipage was symmetrical in its ap¬ 
pointments ; her dress and that of her children 
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bimple, but of the Uiual coaly materials. It is 
well she is not alive now; it would be an hourly 
annoyance to her to see the shops filled with 
imitations. Nothing moved her supine placidity 
to anger like the sight of imitation-lace upon 
the persons of her daughters. Adelicia and 
Milhcent seldom offended in this particular; 
they preferred running up a long bill (which 
they at some auspicious moment coaxed my 
father to pay) rather than irritating Lady Ara¬ 
bella by mock Mechlin or Valenciennes. It was 
-poor I who was always in scrapes; who scorned 
the idea of a debt, and yet had all a maiden’s 
love of finery, and fancied my plain person ad¬ 
vantageously set off by the cheap trimmings, 
which, to a cursory observer, looked so showy. 

“ I am ashamed of you, Laura,” said my 
mother. “ You are always so Quixotic about 
being truthful in season and out of season, and 
yet you can wear what is a deceitful sham.” 

“ Well, mamma,” replied I, “all dress is a 
sliam, more or less, anu the only difference is in 
the degree; besides, I think it a less outrage on 
honesty to wear pretence Mechlin than to flaunt 
in unpaid magnificence.” 

My sisters tossed their heads, but profited br 
my taunts to represent their poverty in suen 
moving terms, that my mother gave them each 
twenty pounds for a point-lace veil. As for me, 
I wore linen collars and gauze veils ever after, 
as the cheapest realities to be purchased. 

There were three brothers, older than myself, 
at Eton, whence they came home every vacation, 
shrewd, haughty, extravagant, and yet worldly- 
wise. Effingham, the eldest, was very hand¬ 
some, and my mother destined liim for the 
Guards; my father had other intentions, which 
in the end he fulfilled, to the ruin of us all. The 
younger ones were my playfellows; they were 
good-natured, and permitted me, as their senior, 
to play Lady Paramount, and to invent games 
for their laziness. The reader must not imagine 
that although I was a book-worm in-doors I 
was a pensive child in the open air; no: once 
beyond the house I was the most outrageous of 
romps—climbed gates and trees, rode ponies 
without 6tirrups, jumped from the top of the 
hay-stacks, and demeaned myself so hoydenishly 
that I often forgot I was a girl, till the fatal 
hour arrived when ray hair had to be brushed, 
my white frock to be donned, my sash to be 
girded, and my little sunburned, freckled, red- 
fingered, awkward self to be ushered into the 
dining-room, with the dessert. My father in¬ 
sisted on keeping up this old-fashioned custom— 
ho liked the sudden irruption of noisy children, 
after the stiff, stately meal. “ My favourite mo¬ 
ment,” he would say, “is when the footmen turn 
their backs and the children show their faces.” 
His boys were his darlings. Round his chair 
clustered the little knot of velvet coats and white 
trow6ers; and I, as I often said to myself, seemed 
to belong to nobody. My mother was too much 
engaged with my tall young lady sisters and 
their fashionable Parisian governess, to attend 
to me; unless she chanced to remark that ray 
heated face had been washed with soap, instead 


of rose-water, and that my hands were ruined 
by my never wearing gloves. But in process of 
time came a pet, whom one and all agreed in 
idolizing: this was the infant Celia, the tenth 
and last of my mother’s numerous family. She 
was exquisitely beautiful from her birth; gentle, 
serene, the soul of harmonious graces. She 
seemed to me a fairy : I dreamed of her—I spent 
my idle thoughts in building for her the loveliest 
Chateaux en Espagne—I renounced for her my 
own ambitious projects—I forgot for a little 
while that I had resolved to be greater than 
Milton! 

But I was so awkward and so careless that 
I never was allowed to come near her. I did 
not dare to go into the nursery, for Lady Ara¬ 
bella declared I always slammed the doors; the 
nurse shuddered at my request to dandle the 
baby; and as she grew older the child was told 
to follow the example of Adelicia or Millicent, 
and to avoid that of Laura. These things made 
me often moody. I used to run into a dark part 
of the woods, that I might get into a passion by 
myself, uncontrolled and unsootbed, I was in 
the predicament which befals so many children— 
I was not understood . There were germs of 
generous feelings, unselfish energy, and indo¬ 
mitable perseverance, which, from neglect and 
ill-culture, were becoming fitful, wayward, and 
obstinate. The misfortune of a child's being 
misconstrued when he is not in fault is that 
another time, when he is really wrong, he will 
lead the same excuse to himself, and harden 
imself against his elders. So it was with me. 
I felt, when I was really affectionate, really self- 
denying, that my ebullitions of feeling or self- 
sacrifice were irksome and unwelcome; and I 
made it an excuse to myself for being wilful and 
disobedient—that no one loved me, or cared 
whether I did right or wrong, Every one, how¬ 
ever, acknowledged my talents; and thus my 
vanity was fostered at the expense of my affec¬ 
tions. I perceived that, slighted and unregarded 
as I was in general, when any difficulty arose 
my superior quickness gave me an advantage 
over them all; and they were ready enough to 
come for advice to the Laura whose uncouth 
manners they at other times despised. But, 
alas! I mistook one household for the world; 
and because I was greater than my family I 
thought myself greater than the mighty men of 
old ; and I repeated to myself, clay by day, “ I 
shall live in fame for ever.’ 1 The first great 
event of my youth was the marriage of Adelicia. 
I well remember the scene, on the day of her 
betrothal. Immediately Lord Fitzinterest had 
proposed, my father, in the exultation of his 
heart, sent for all his children, to announce the 
important fact that their sister was going to 
marry a peer. 

Lord Fitzinterest was reallv a very agreeable 
nonentity, and had a dim idea of his duties as 
a nobleman. This extraordinary fact may be 
accounted for by his being only the second of 
his title; and he had not been long enough a 
lord to discover that he was sent into the world 
for no other purpose than to eat, drink, and be 
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merry. He admired Wilbei force, aud always 
with his charitable measures; and had 
returned his tenants ten per cent, of their exor¬ 
bitant rents, the last year before his marriage. 
N.B. He never repeated this act of munificence 
after Adelicia became Lady Fitzinterest. 

But to return to the scene in the dining-room. 
The boys had come trooping in, the elder ones 
from their horses and hounds, the younger 
from their cricket, when I stole in as stealthily 
as I could, for I had just torn my last clean 
frock. 

“ Where is Laura ?” asked my mother. 

“Jumping in the saw-pit, near the pond/’ 
answered one of my brothers; “ she took offence 
at our cncket because the ball hit her shin ; and 
she was so angry for us at laughing—she jerked 
about so funnily with the pain.” 

“ Lhat was not kind,” said Mr. Anson, the 
new tutor. 

“ Ob, dear I” answered the boy, “if girls will 
play at boys’ games they must expect boys’ 
roughness.” 

I heard all this, and, cut to the heart with 
shame, and also deeply overcome by the gentle 
way in which the tutor had reproached my play¬ 
mates, I felt ready to burst into tears. But the 
presence hall was no place for crying; and I 
was endeavouring to steal out as noiselessly as I 
had stolen in, when the flutter of my torn dress 
caught my mother’s eye. “ Come here, Laura,” 
she said, “ and let me look if you are fit to be 
seen; I hardly expect it, when I hear where you 
have been.” 

I murmured some inaudible excuse, and was 
still hurrying away, when the governess, with 
many exhortations, took hold of me and led me 
forward. 

“ Comment ? Mademoiselle Laure! allons, 
qu’est ce quo vous avez fait? La voici, mi- 
ladi.” 

“ La voici” indeed ! my bonnet crushed, my 
gown soiled and torn in most unseemly shreds, 
my hands dirty, and my shoes crusted with 
mud! And at that very moment the door opened, 
and my father, with a pomposity unusual to his 
kindly simplicity, introduced his august Bon-in- 
law-elect—Lord Fitzinterest. 

“Take the child away—send her to bed. 
Mademoiselle,” sighed my mother. “ We shall 
never make a lady of her. I doubt if she can be 
my child.” 

Mademoiselle dragged me unresistingly away; 
not without her murmuring something in Aae- 
licia’s ear about ce bel fiance . She had a pro¬ 
phetic eye towards securing a good poet in La 
Baronne’s establishment. 

I did not see my noble brother-in-law for 
many years; for, in consequence of my mis¬ 
demeanours, I was excluded from all participa¬ 
tion in the nuptial festivities. This scene made 
a deep impression on me; I resolved to turn 
over a new leaf, and “to live cleanly ” for the 
future. I was just twelve years old; short and 
sturdy for my years; not pretty, but with a de¬ 
termined air, which prevented me from being 
insignificant in appearance. 


Mr. Anson was my first friend, lie pitied 
me; he saw how clever, and wayward, and un¬ 
happy I was—that my unregulated passions 
were preparing misery for me. lie asked per¬ 
mission to take me under his charge. Made¬ 
moiselle, who was preparing Millicent for her 
first season, was glad to get me off her hands; 
for now my mother had complained of me so 
bitterly, that thegouvemante imagined it a reflec¬ 
tion on her indifference with regard to my man¬ 
ners. But “ vraiment. Mademoiselle Laure est 
si brusque, elle atant de fiertc.” Lady Arabella 
was offended : “ Enough, Mademoiselle ; no 
lady can manage Laura. We will try the 
government of a man.” And a happy trial it 
was for me. Mr. Anson induced me to learn 
Latin; he read to me selections from the best 
Roman and Greek authors, also from the best 
English poets. He explained things which had 
puzzled my young brain for years; he steadied 
my wandering faith, which even at that early 
age had been staggered by Iiumc, comforted by 
Raley, materialized by Gibbon. To him I carried 
all ray doubts about the wisdom of this mysteri¬ 
ous world, the sins and sorrows which jostle 
along its crowded paths. Where he could not 
explain, he led me humbly to trust a higher Spirit 
than belongs to humanity. To him I complained 
of the inconsistencies which revolted me; the 
deceits, the meannesses, the ingratitude I saw 
around me. I bestowed on him the extrava¬ 
gant gratitude of childhood. I felt so much, I 
never even could thank him for his kindness; 
but he never seemed to consider me cokl, as 
others did. To him I ventured to give my daz¬ 
zling theories for the amendment of a disordered 
society. He might smile, but he never sneered ; 
he encouraged me in high aims, in lofty pur¬ 
poses. But even to him I did not dare to trust 
my darling hopes, my precious ambition. 1 
had an undefined idea that his good sense would 
dissolve my airy hopes, and I promised myself 
I would do something great ere I said anything 
of intending to be great. And so I still roamed 
the woods alone, and filled the backs of old 
letters with scratches of poetry. 

For four years Mr. Anson* remained in our 
family; every one of those four seasons was 
spent by my parents in London. Millicent was 
not so dashing as Adelicia, and considerable 
difficulty was experienced in “settling her.” 
My mother would have a nobleman $ my father 
would have a rich man; and Millicent herself 
would have a handsome man. The three con¬ 
joined were hard to find. Millicent withered ere 
her fourth season, and a leader of fashion pro¬ 
nounced her passee. This was alarming. Lady 
Arabella, to whom the unfavourable verdict was 
kindly communicated by a dear friend who had 
two disposable nieces on her hands, took ener¬ 
getic measures to convince Millicent she had no 
more time for trifling. The poor girl, whose 
small stock of romance had been flirted away in 
the heartless coquetries of the gay world, con¬ 
sented to dispose of herself to tho highest bid¬ 
der, and accepted Sir Harriman fJauton—a 
general, who had distinguished himself at Sering- 
i) 2 
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apatam, who had a handsome estate, a pension, 
and one arm. 

Although I had learned improved manners 
from ray gentle tutor, I could not help staring 
rudely at my sister’s betrothed. Millicent was 
four-and-twenty; he was sixty-five. Yet he was 
very much attached to her; gave her entirely 
her own way ; and by his sterling good qualities 
won so much upon the by no means unfeeling 
disposition of the poor girl, that she was ever a 
true and attentive wife to him, though he lived 
for ten years, leaving her a widow at the age of 
thirty-four. Poor misguided Millicent. She 
was just the sort of girl who would have been 
happy, married to a moderately rich, moderately 
clever man, of her own age; hers was a passive 
character, yet capable of having warmth infused 
into it. No one had tried the experiment but 
her husband, and he was not a person to excite 
romantic love. Millicent liked him, and was 
grateful for his kindness—that was all. She 
never had any children, which I always thought 
the bitterest drop in her cup. Perhaps as she 
never had them she never missed them ; but I 
am sure those little suggestions of Almighty love 
would have wakened in her torpid heart the 
warm fountains of maternal happiness. 

A short time previously to Millicent’s mar¬ 
riage there had been quite a fracas in the family— 
a domestic hurricane awful to behold. When 
Effingham left college he was informed by my 
father that he was to take his place in the bank- 
house as junior partner. Effingham flatly re¬ 
fused, and was supported in his rebellion by 
my mother. His incensed parent threatened to 
disinherit him ; he replied angrily. Lady Ara¬ 
bella had a fainting fit; little Celia, who was in the 
room, fell screaming on her insensible mamma, 
crying out on “ naughty papa who had killed 
her.” Mr. Studlegh ordered her out of the 
room, and his son out of the house. 

Lady Arabella kept her bed some days ; she 
was really ill from the effects of this agitation. 
Mr. Studlegh did not attempt a reconciliation. 
He had so adored his firm—the fountain of his 
wealth, the prop of his honours—that he had 
expected raptures in the youth whom he had 
condescended to name his successor in this 
great and onerous situation. He was enraged 
at his son’s contumacious claim of a cornetcy in 
the Guards—“ a place to spend money, not to 
make it; and after my keeping my plans secret 
till now, to be a pleasant surprise to them all!” 
The good merchant felt himself seriously 
aggrieved; and on learning that his wife was 
making secret overtures for the purchase of her 
son’s commission, he wrathfufly proceeded to 
the bankers on whom he had given her a credit 
account, and stopped all further supplies. 

This energetic measure was effectual: Lady 
Arabella was the last person to exist without 
money, and Effingham found the threat of 
disinheritance too near probability to be lightly 
heeded. He returned after a disappearance of 
a fortnight, made his submission, and was ad¬ 
mitted junior partner of the firm. Woe worth 
the day he entered it! He had neither taste 
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nor talents for business. He was rash without 
courage, and hasty without diligence. He had an 
appearance of genius, which was in reality only 
an unsound and shallow quickness; and this was 
more fatal to his fortunes than if he had been 
the dullest dolt that ever, with pen on ear, 
dangled his legs over a high three-legged stool. 

My father then peaceably disposed of his two 
next sons. One got a writership, the other a 
direct appointment to the Bengal Cavalry ; and 
there were only left the three little ones, who 
were still at Eton. 

My mother’s health never recovered the shock 
she had received. Perhaps idleness had some¬ 
thing to do in her decline, for Celia was too 
young to make projects about, and she solemnly 
sighed “ that no man in his senses would marry 
such a strange, flighty, plain girl as Laura was.” 
I was now seventeen—still short, and still far 
from a beauty, and too much absorbed in my 
own wild enthusiastic reveries to care what was 
thought of me. The cause of Mr. Anson’s 
leaving us was his reception of the Episcopalian 
chaplaincy at Inverness ; an office of little value, 
but agreeable in many ways to my gentle, pious 
friend.’ He asked permission, the summer of 
his departure, to take my three youngest brothers 
and myself on a little tour in the Highlands, to 
6ee his future home. My father, who was 
really well attached to him, readily consented, 
persuading his widowed sister to accompany us 
as my chaperone. We set out from Liverpool, 
by a sailing vessel, for Glasgow. I had never 
been out of Cheshire, except as a very little 
girl; for of latter years I had not been allowed 
to go to London with my parents, as they said I 
was not fit to be seen in good society. 

I was wild with joy at this emancipation ; but 
when the next morning I came on deck, and 
found we were standing far out from land, having 
sailed at midnight, when I saw the bounding 
white waves, and felt the fresh breeze, and 
heard the rejoicing waters, the novelty and 
grandeur so overpowered my untravelled senses, 
that I burst into a wild fit of weeping. When 
I at last raised my eyes, I saw' a young man was 
regarding me attentively. He was decidedly 
lain, like myself; I think that w'as the reason 
took a fancy to him at once. He was not 
even intellectual-looking—he had not the “ high 
white forehead,” nor the “ large daTk eyes,” nor 
the " classically curved mouth” that appertain 
by right to all heroes of young lady romance. 
He w'as a very ordinary-looking youth—in fact, 
on the wrong side of beauty, had not his expres¬ 
sion, when he smiled, been full of the most 
earnest, kindly eloquence that looks ever pos¬ 
sessed. And thus he smiled on me when he 
caught my sudden half-ashamed glance. But I 
was too unsophisticated to be easily abashed, 
and replied with the quick impulse of my nature 
to that wordless but most meaning smile. 

“ You think me very foolish for crying at first 
sight of the sea, I daresay; but is it not true 
that all the greatest and most glorious things in 
nature make the human heart melancholy. One 
I feels self-reproachful that one cannot admire 
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enough, cannot enough comprehend what is so 
much above the highest imaginations!” 

These last words 1 uttered abstractedly, for I 
had already forgotten the presenceof the stranger, 
and was once more gazing on the waves. But 
his voice recalled me instantaneously. I never 
heard a. voice like it—low, sweet, mournful 
in its usual tones, yet capable of many varied 
intonations, and glorious in reciting kindred 
poetry, as I learned too well, when in after days 
I heard him reciting my own. 

“ It is true,” he said, “ that the first impression 
of the sublime is sadness; but does not that 
soon wear off, and leave behind an indelible 
memory of rejoicing veneration! You will 
never forget the sea, but you will think of it as 
the brightest and most joyous of nature’s ele¬ 
ments r* 

“ You are a prophet,” I exclaimed, half laugh¬ 
ing. 

“ I judge of you by myself. Miss Studlegh; 
I remember feeling exactly the same when first 
I beheld the mighty ocean ‘ rolling evermore.’ ” 

‘‘How do you know my name?” I said. “Are 
you one of those who examine the tickets on the 
passengers’ luggage ? I saw a lady, w ith a blue 
plume in her bonnet, on her knees before my 
trunk; so perhaps she was your informant ?” 

He smiled again. “No, Mr. Anson was my 
informant; and here he comes to introduce me 
iu due form.” My good tutor approached, with 
some suqirise in his face. 

“ Why, Marchmont, you seem to have intro¬ 
duced yourself! This old friend of mine is to 
bear us company in our little tour, Laura. You 
have seen Mrs. Marchmont at Studlegh, I 
think?” 

Yes, I had seen her—an elegant, venerable 
widow, with a pale, mournful face ; and I had 
heard of the genius and filial affection of her 
only child, Ernest. 

1 bowed my head mechanically; for the first 
time in my life a feeling came over me that I 
had been forward and unmaidenly in addressing 
a stranger, and springing up with my natural ve¬ 
hemence, I fled down stairs to the cabin, to the 
sheltering wing of my chaperone. And yet, 
though I ran away from him, I was very glad 
Ernest Marchmont was to be one of our party. 


Ciiap. II. 


“ All my welfare to sorrowe and care 
Sholde change yf ye were gone ; 

For, in my myndc, of all man kyndc 
1 love but you alone.” 

Ballad of the Nut Brown Mnyde . 

It may have occurred to my sentimental 
readers that, in accordance with the old usages 
of romance, i ought, so self-willed and imagi¬ 
native as I have described myself, to have fallen 
in love with my tutor, Mr. Anson. I can only 
excuse myself for this breach of the heroics, by 


stating that Mr. Anson w'as engaged when he 
first entered our family, that he had long con¬ 
fided to me this secret, and that, in spite of 
being known by a girl, it continued to be a secret 
till Mr. Anson himself announced it previous to 
his departure. Nay, more: it was through the 
interest of a connexion of his betrothed that he 
obtained the chaplaincy on which he now hoped 
to support a wife. He had often said that the 
first cause of his taking an interest in me, was 
some indefinite resemblance that I bore to his 
beloved Menie Fraser, before she had known 
trial, and the loneliness of orphanage. Mrs. 
Butler, my kind aunt, had arranged with my 
father that we were all to be present at our 
esteemed teacher’s wedding, and that I was to 
act bridemaid. Thus I have clearly proved to 
you, good reader, that my regard for Mr. Anson 
was a sort of filial attachment, an enthusiastic 
veneration ; but fore for one so wise, so thought¬ 
ful, so tried in trouble, as he was, would have 
seemed to me most presumptuous folly. It was 
very different with respect to Ernest March¬ 
mont. He was younger, gayer, more gallant 
in manner; and more variable in temperament, 
with a fire and spirit which always kindled alike 
spark in me. I liked his changes of moods; 
his abrupt transition from a witty lampooning 
style of conversation, to a serious, awe-stricken 
reflectiveness, that seemed to mirror all my 
own deepest, saddest, meditations. I liked his 
knowledge, of the world, his descriptions of 
society—all an unknown hemisphere to ine. I 
liked his inexhaustible memory, his abundant 
quotations, which with him were not pedantic, 
but irrepressible ; his passionate love of music, 
not for its artfulness, bui its sentiment. 1 
never was so delighted as when 1 heard him 
condemn the “ (ioriture ” of singing, and 
eulogise the affecting simplicity of peasant 
ballads. I had little talent for music as a 
science, and that little had never been culti¬ 
vated. Madame had at times condescended to 
give me a short lesson on the piano; but the 
dreadful entanglement of my fingers, when I 
came to my “ prestissimo,” and the utter im¬ 
possibility I found in playing four parts at once 
with two hands, in the style of Thaiberg or 
Liszt, soon sealed my disgrace. An equally 
futile attempt was made in the vocal depart¬ 
ment. Madame declared I was barbarc because 
I laughed when I came to a con passione , and 
my endeavour at a shake put her teeth on edge; 
and a cadenza was a fall indeed. No; I never 
could have been an Italian cantatrice. Song is 
a spontaneous gusli of feeling, but not a series 
of melodramatic adventures. I was abandoned 
in this, as in all else, to my own wilful way; and 
I amused myself by catching the tunes sung by 
the country girls, to which 1 wrote my own 
words, and arranged my own simple accompa¬ 
niments. Y ell, these songs, generally impas¬ 
sioned, tender, and artlessly mournful, ^ were 
what seemed so much to please Mr. Ernest 
Marchmont; and though many years have gone 
since the evenings when I sang them among the 
Highland hills, the least cadence of one recalls 
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as vividly as ever the happy time that glorifies 
their memory. 

Our first stage, I said, was Glasgow. Hence 
we made pleasant excursions to Bothwell, Ham¬ 
ilton, the Falls of Clyde, &c. We next pro¬ 
ceeded up Loch Fyne, and among the Western 
Isles, till we joined the Caledonian Canal, which 
brought us to Inverness. Never shall I forget 
sailing up that mighty chain of lakes, with the 
green hills on either side, and the distant blue 
mountains crowning the head of the valley. 
The utter calmness and silence of a track 
traversed twice a week by bustling, crowded 
boats, was not the least surprise to me. I had 
expected to see cottages thickly scattered along 
the banks, and was solemnised by the uninhabi¬ 
ted grandeur of the scene. Ernest stood beside 
me on the deck, pouring out rich treasures of 
poetry, extemporising as he was apt to do. And 
in the evening we stopped at Fort Augustus to 
sleep; and after dining at the little inn, we all 
walked out by moonlight along the lake, and 
sitting down on the beach, I sang to them all 
the Scottish ballads I had learned from an old 
nurse of yore. Those were indeed delicious 
days. I had all the rapture of love’s first 
dream without having awaked to its cares. I 
thought too much of Ernest to have time to 
consider what he thought of me, and when with 
him, the absorbing interest of his conversation 
left no room for the coquetries of idle vanity. 
It was not till we reached Inverness, and saw 
the lovely serene Menie Fraser, that I began to 
reflect on myself and my personal deficiencies. 
Then, indeed, I said to myself, “ No one who 
sees her can ever look twice at wie.” She was 
fair as a child, with a childlike expression of 
truthfulness in her eyes, and a clear, unruffled 
forehead. Yet she had known sorrow and de¬ 
pendence ; but these had quieted, not disturbed 
her. Her trials had maae her voice low, her 
movements noiseless, and had given a touching 
falter to her beautiful mouth. The very guile¬ 
less confidence in her eyes had an appeal in it, 
an imploring “ Forsake me not; I trust all to 
ou.” I liked to see those eyes turned to her 
etrothed, and to catch his answering glance of 
pride and admiration. There was so much self- 
reliance about him, she was sure to have adequate 
strength in his strength. 

Ernest was charmed with Menie, and openly 
said so; and descanted very eloquently on her 
feminine and gentle character. 

Now a man cannot offend a high-spirited in¬ 
dependent-minded woman more deeply than by 
praising to her the opposing qualities of meek¬ 
ness and self-negation. I took all his eulogies 
as a covert reproof of myself, although I per¬ 
fectly agreed with him in admiring Menie and 
her sweetness. We went that very afternoon to 
the Falls of Kilmorach, in a very beautiful dis¬ 
trict, some miles from Inverness. I was sullen, 
and chose to go off with my brothers instead of 
entering into conversation with Mrs. Butler and 
Mr. Marchmont. The boys did not want to 
have me in their scramble, nnd led me over the 
most slippery Tories, close to dangerous pools. 
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and up steep precipices, on purpose to weary me, 
and induce me to return. At length I gave in, 
when we came to a place where the river Beauly 
leaps sheer over the rocks in a narrow ravine. 
The boys proposed swinging themselves across 
by the overhanging branch of a large tree; and 
seeing I could no longer keep up the game of 
“ follow ray leader,” I returned to the place 
where I had left the elders of our party. I was 
in no very good humour, when I came to a small 
moss bower perched on the verge of the cliff, 
and commanding a fine view down the ravine to 
the open country beyond. Mr. Anson and his 
affianced stood talking at 6ome distance further 
down the stream. I was proceeding to join 
them, when I heard Ernest’s voice within the 
moss bower, where he was sitting with my aunt. 
They were praising Menie Fraser. I felt so pro¬ 
voked I was going to turn away, when my own 
name raised my curiosity, and I forgot the mean¬ 
ness of playing the eavesdropper in my eagerness 
to hear what Ernest would say of me. 

“ What a pity,” said my aunt, “ that poor 
Laura is so plain ; her mother lays such a stress 
upon beauty; and the Effingham ladies have 
been always famous for their charms. Laura is 
so unlike her lovely sisters—you cannot fancy 
what a contrast they present.” 

“ A contrast, indeed!” responded the musical 
tones of Mr. Marchmont: “ I have seen both 
the sisters, and they may be almost called fault¬ 
lessly beautiful; yet they would look insipid 
beside Miss Studlegh. She has a charm far 
more rare than regular features, or ivory skin-— 
the ever-changing play of expression—the bril¬ 
liant variations of light and shade—the shining 
of the inner soul through the outer coating so 
vividly, that the features themselves seem altered 
according to the mood that animates them.” 

" I beg you wont say any of this nonsense to 
Laura,” interrupted my aunt, laughing good- 
humouredly. “ You will ruin the greatest merit 
the poor child has, which is, that she devoutly 
believes herself a miracle of ugliness: it has been 
well impressed upon her.” 

** Yes; her artlessness is indeed one of her 
most charming characteristics,” answered Er¬ 
nest, bis voice faltering methought not a little. 
“ She is so much a child in purity of heart at an 
age when most fashionably brougbt-up gills are 
running a tilt for a titled husband, or calculating 
the riches' of their male acquaintances with a 
vulgar sordidness shocking to behold.” 

I stood astonished; saying, like Beatrice, 
“ What fire is in mine ears!” What! after 
having lived seventeen years in the belief that I 
required, like Mokannan, a silver veil to hide my 
face—now to know that I was not without some 
female weapons, and that my very ignorance of 
their possession had made them more effectual! 
It requires a woman to have been often called 
ugly to understand my emotions at this moment. 
It was not vanity that rejoiced me—it was hum¬ 
ble, passionate gratitude to the first man that 
had discovered I was not a Farm of my species. 
How could I thank him but by the surrender of 
the heart he had first taught to leap at the ac- 
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cents of the beloved one ? This is a rhapsody ; 
but I am speaking of love, and love is a rhapsody 
from beginning to end. I ran back to the water¬ 
side, to the bottom of the fall, and sitting on the 
furthest stone I saw, I began to collect my scat¬ 
tered thoughts. Evening—a crimson summer 
evening—sank noiselessly around me. The dark 
shadows of the rocks, hollowed out into caverns 
by the boiling waters, grew deeper and deeper. 
The stars came out in the narrow strip of in¬ 
tense blue which stretched high overhead be¬ 
tween the tops of the lofty banks; a few red 
rays shivered, and then faded from the white 
bosom of the cascade, and still my watch was 
unbroken; and the repose of all around soothed 
my soul into perfect peace. 

Would I had died then—the loveliest, the 
purest moment of my life! 

The voice of Ernest Marchmor.t broke the 
spell, only to wind round me a stronger one; 
but one more chequered by earthly care, and dis¬ 
quieted by earthly passion. 

“ This place,” he said, “ is like a city church¬ 
yard. That deep black pool under the hollow 
rock hides all its secrets, gloomy and repulsive; 
and the ceaseless roar of water goes on above 
and around, hurling downwards to its relentless 
bosom flowers of beauty, and fragments of stone, 
and splinters of trees, which are all swallowed 
by the river just as the city churchyard swallows 
from the crowd daily hurrying above it the beau¬ 
tiful and the strong-hearted, the luxuriant- 
minded and the beloved.” 

I garble his words dreadfully : I cannot give 
his richness of language, and I forget his beau¬ 
tiful imagery. The reader must not judge of 
Ernest Marchmont from my feeble rendering : 
it is like Sehiller badly translated into English. 
I am, alas! no Coleridge to transpose genius 
into other tongues. 

A few days after this, in a general conver¬ 
sation, flirtation became the subject of discus¬ 
sion. Here I betrayed such excessive ignorance 
of the ways of the world, as to excite the 
laughter of my aunt and Ernest, who protested 
he had not thought it possible a young lady 
could reach seventeen in such unsophisticated 
simplicity. Mr. Anson did not laugh; he looked 
anxiously from me to Ernest, and next morning 
1 saw him on the lawn, in very grave conversation 
with the young man. The consequence of his 
advice soon showed. Ernest avoided me for 
some days; spoke shortly and snappishly to me, 
and went on a fishing excursion with my brothers. 
1 suspected Mr. Anson as the cause of this, and 
took a meditating fit. I saw all his fears, and I 
saw also how groundless they were. I knew my¬ 
self better than he did. I felt that wealth to 
me would bring no happiness. I felt that a love 
of simplicity and a dislike of show were my pre¬ 
vailing characteristics; that what I required in 
this wot Id was one to advise, to assist me in my 
struggles with my own'waywardness; one whose 
love would spur me to exertion, to please whom 
continual labour would be as pleasant as it would 
be bracing and improving. I bated idleness; 
what, therefore, should 1 do with wealth ? I 


was not a beauty ; what should I do with co>lly 
dress ? 1 had not accomplishments; what would 
I feel in company ? 1 loved the use of my limbs ; 
of what use to me would he carriages with pow¬ 
dered lacqueys? Youth is wiser in its instinct 
sometimes than age in its experience. The spirit 
becomes 60 bent aside by the world, that it 
pities those who still stand upright. 

I knew that I could stand alone, without the 
sickly props of luxury; and, poor as I knew 
Ernest Marchmont to be, I made a vow within 
myself to love none other. 

His mother had a small sum of money, which 
was invested at a high rate of interest in my 
father’s banking-house; and from this interest 
she had managed to educate her only child at 
Rugby* where his talents had early made him 
remarked. Siie was the widow of a naval oflicer, 
whose distinguished services, though he was cut 
off before he could ascend in his profession, had 
obtained for his child the promise of some small 
government appointment. Ernest had now re¬ 
turned from college, and was awaiting his des¬ 
tiny from the ministers in office. 

My good tutor’s kind-meant warning operated 
like all warnings to the young and ardent. For 
a short space Ernest avoided me, only to return 
to me more cordially than ever, to display a 
stronger zest for my conversation, and a warmer 
interest in my welfare. At last he apjieared to 
surrender himself entirely to his feelings, and to 
submit to be floated down love’s bright stream 
without caring about the cataracts that might 
end his career midway. We rode, walked, read 
together. The Ansons were married, and de¬ 
parted to their home, and Mrs. Butler prepared 
to convey myself and my brothers southward. 
Ernest accompanied us as far as Edinburgh—or 
at least he was to have done 60 ; but the news 
which greeted us at Perth hastily broke up the 
partv. We younger ones had gone out to as¬ 
cend Kinnoul hill. It was a beautiful walk; 
and, in such society as I enjoyed, not knowing it 
was the last for a long dreary interval (though 
I did know the last day of Ernest’s company 
was approaching), I could not fail to be happy. 
No words or vows had Ernest said; yet I was 
not disappointed, for I did not expect them at 
that stage of our intercourse. Woman is patient 
in her love. She is grateful for the ideal pro¬ 
mises which her imagination reads in looks and 
tones. What are these, though, to bind man / 
“They are not in the bond.” They are not 
tangible, or actionable; they do not affect his 
conscience; they are glittering counters, not 
coins. He says, “ Where are ray words ? my 
written letters ? Looks and tones are easy to 
be misconstrued; words may seem to mean 
much, and yet be only the senseless verbiage of 
flirtation : the tautology of a shallow-witted 
fancy.” 

No! Man scorns to be judged save by the 
letter of the law; and the woman who has had 
no proposal from her lover, is despised for 
having given her happiness in exchange for 
hints and hopes. Such exactly Ernest cer¬ 
tainly was not. He did not mean to trifle with 
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me; he really, I believe, loved me; but he was 
poor, and he put off the irrevocable words to a 
more convenient season. 

I thought not of these things. I saw affection 
in his eyes, I heard it in his voice, and I wished 
for no more. I had consented before to give 
him some of my writings to correct, which he 
had done with great judgment and charity; and 
having highly embellished them by a few of his 
own brilliant touches—unconsciously to himself, 
for it was merely substituting one word for 
another, which new word threw a blaze of light 
over the formerly obscure—he had promised to 
use his interest in gaining them admission into 
some literary periodical. We had been discuss¬ 
ing this plan on our way home, and I was in a 
flutter of delightful hope and pride when I ran 
into our sitting-room at the hotel. My aunt was 
at the table drowned in tears. A black-edged 
letter lay before her: she had no words to 
speak. I took up the letter, and saw my 
father was dead. A sudden fit of apoplexy had 
removed him from the world. 

I had never been much loved or regarded at 
home, yet this loss struck heavily to my heart. 
Nature was strong in me, and I wept as pas¬ 
sionately as if for a dear and valuable friend. 
Even the careless pat on the head which had 
been his warmest salutation to me would now 
have been more precious than the kindest ca¬ 
resses from others. 1 had lost not only the father 
who had neglected me, but the father who might 
have been my best and tenderest guide and pro¬ 
tector. I had always hoped that, when my sisters 
and brothers were disposed of, my father would 
feel me to be of some use—thai then I might 
gain the affection my childhood had never known. 
Before I left home to become acquainted with 
Ernest Marclimont, I had always looked forward 
to a single life. 

Mrs. Butler proceeded home by Glasgow. 
We found my eldest brother at Stuillegh. My 
mother had gone to London to reside with Lady 
Fitzinterest; thither I, too, was sent. Two of 
the hoys were placed at Addiscombe, my father 
having obtained cadetships for them; and the 
youngest returned to school. The family affairs 
were said to be in great confusion ; but my 
brother had succeeded as principal partner in 
the hanking house, and he told the lawyers that, 
if they would only give him time, he would set 
everything to rights, so that the will could be 
carried entirely into effect. We were each left 
five thousand pounds, and the rest was to belong 
to my elder brother. Forty-five thousand pounds 
was a large sum, he said, to take at once from 
the banking house: it must be done gradually : 
he must make suitable arrangements. 

The executors were lazy, wealthy, good- 
natured people, and agreed to bis proposals, for 
which they were afterwards severely censured by 
the world, as well as by the sufferers from their 
supineness. 

Meanwhile, I journeyed to London. Tenny¬ 
son had not then given to the world that beauti¬ 
ful image in his “ Locksley Hall 
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“ Yearning for the large excitement that the coining 
years would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his 
father’s field, 

And at night, along the dusky highway near and 
nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a 
dreary dawn, 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone beforo 
him then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the 
throngs of men.” 

A beautiful picture. Tennyson, thou art the 
most seductive of mannerists! Had 1 written 
such poetry as some of the bursts in “ Locksley 
Hall/* I had not now been a disappointed 
authoress; but my dreams weie too dreamy— 
too much of the filmy gossamer. I lacked nerve 
to knit them strongly for the lasting use of my 
fellow-creatures. 

Although “ Locksley Hall” was not written, 
I felt a great deal of its spirit in my heart. 
London looked grander in the distance than 
when I found myself in the grim brick street in 
which Lady Fitzinterest resided. Some of the 
streets frequented by the nobility are the very 
gloomiest in the town. Belgravia and Asia 
Minor (as the Anglo-Indian colony beyond the 
Edge ware-road is sometimes termed) were then 
in infancy, and aristocracy did not disdain the 
wretched lanes running out of Piccadilly. My 
sister’s was a large gloomy house in one of these 
narrow streets. It was dulness itself by day; 
but the long suite of rooms looked very imposing 
by night. Adelicia, however, could not entertain 
so soon after our father’s death, and the season, 
fortunately, not being very near, she made the 
whole household emigrate a fortnight after my 
arrival. 

Stillington Manor was a very fine old place, 
with very magnificent foliage, and a beautiful 
river running in sight of the house; but it was 
a desert to my sister and mother. Lord Fitz¬ 
interest had engaged a moor in Scotland, and 
carried off all the men he could muster to swell 
his game-li6t. Adelicia languished without gen¬ 
tlemen. My mother disliked the seclusion of 
widowhood. The house was as hushed as death. 
Adelicia’8 children seldom left the nursery; 
their noise was too much for their delicate re¬ 
latives. The poor things went out to walk at 
the back* door, and were never seen in the 
dining-room or drawing-room save after dinner, 
when they crept in noiselessly one by one, to 
show their new frocks and to kiss their mamma, 
and then they crept out the same way. I think 
they had a new frock on every day. It seemed 
to their mamma the great object of their exist¬ 
ence that they should wear as much embroidered 
muslin, showy ribbon, lace, velvet, and satin as 
their little bodies could accommodate in the 
twelvemonth. They were girls both, and that 
was a grand fault in their parents’ eyes. I liked 
them all the better for their “ femenitye.” I 
never could tolerate little heirs and lordlings— 
they are such grievous specimens, generally, of 
corrupted infancy, Celja was with them : l had 
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not seen her for a year. She was now nine years 
old, with a promise of great beauty. Her pure 
spirit was unspoiled by all the injudicious flattery 
she had received. The praises lavished on her 
beauty and her musical abilities only made her 
guilelessly happy and overflowingly grateful to 
every one. She was glad for all they told her, 
but not vain. Her perfect innocence of thought 
kept her untainted by the worldlings around 
her. She conceived a strong fancy for me, and 
I was delighted to read to her and to interest her 
in her studies. Her “ studies”—a word foolishly 
misapplied. My poor Celia was taught at this 
time three instruments—the harp, the piano, and 
the guitar. She had a French bonne to teach 
her the language, and an Italian footman for a 
similar purpose. She had had lessons in 
dancing, and in all 6orts of posture exercises 
from professors of graceful deportment. My 
mother was almost insane about Celia. She 
expected great and lofty results from her. She 
was to marry higher than any of her sisters, and 
to be the leader of the London ton . “ I have been 
quite heart-broken,” she murmured, “about poor 
Effingham’s degradation to that vile counting- 
house ; but I am resolved to have my own way 
with Celia.” 

You may therefore imagine Lady Arabella’s 
horror when it was discovered I was trying to 
teach Celia Latin. 

“ It is very hard, Laura, you have always had 
your own way ; you have grown up as mascu¬ 
line and inelegant as you chose; for I always 
saw you were too obstinate to do anything with. 
But I must beg you do not corrupt your sister’s 
mind with your radical politics and blue-stock¬ 
ing learning. If you think you should work as 
hard in the library as if you made your bread 
by it, all very well; but Celia is quite another 
thing: she is sure to marry as soon as she is 
presented. I feel confident she will make a 
great sensation, if she is not vulgarized by un¬ 
necessary reading.” 

I quietly acquiesced, and the arrival of a new 
regiment at the county town, with a posse of 
music-mad officers, made a revolution in the 
state of things. The major and the captain 
were continually at the manor, practising with 
the ladies, and Celia ran a risk of being made 
a precocious flirt by the gallant foppery of her 
tuneful accompaniments. 

Adelicia recovered her spirits and her good 
looks in the animation of receiving visitors, and 
I^ady Arabella grew more monomaniac tliau be¬ 
fore about Celia. 

Now, indeed, I felt the want of intellectual 
society. The silly, vapid, persiflage of the 
officers—the meaningless smiles of the ladies— 
the trite commonplaces of conversation—jaded 
ray spirit. Most of my time I spent alone, wan¬ 
dering in the woods, luxuriating in poetical 
dreams, or pensively recalling the days of Er¬ 
nest Marclimont. Winter was passed very 
much in the same way, but in spring Effingham 
good-naturedly asked me to return with him to 
Studlegh. We two were all alone in that great 
house. It looked very mournful—the wide, de¬ 


serted rooms, and the uncomfortable sensation 
of carpctless floors, covered-up furniture, and 
closed shutters. Nor did the mood of Effing¬ 
ham add much to its liveliness. Some heavy 
care seemed pressing on his mind. He would 
leave me alone all day, while he was either clo¬ 
seted with the steward, or visiting every farm on 
his property, where he made so many and such 
strange inquiries with such a disquieted air, that 
his tenants looked at each other significantly 
when he turned away, and touched their own 
foreheads with a shrewd nod. 

One of my first visits was to Mrs. March- 
mont. She lived in a pretty green-venetianed 
cottage near the Mersey. She was tying up 
early roses against a wall when I entered by a 
wicket on her neat small lawn. Ernest, witn a 
book in his hand, was speaking to her very 
thoughtfully. Both started when they saw me, 
and Ernest’s face was suffused with crimson—a 
very rare event with him. His mother wel¬ 
comed me kindly, and I sat some time in con¬ 
versation; but Ernest was sad and constrained. 
I felt exceedingly surprised, and perhaps showed 
this feeling; for Mrs. Marchmont apologised 
for not having visited me by saying they had 
not heard Mr. Studlegh was accompanied by 
any of his sisters. Ernest had not yet received 
his promised appointment, and repeated laugh- 
ingly, yet with an involuntary dash of bitterness, 
Spencer’s famous lines, which applied to him 
too truly. He had been twice or thrice in Lon¬ 
don, to try personal solicitations, and as yet had 
failed. But his genius was beginning to bear 
fruits; his talents had latterly been employed 
on political subjects, and his writings were gra¬ 
dually making their way in the world. His poetry 
likewise was favourably reviewed and widely 
circulated. These facts his mother told me. 

“ Why not,” I exclaimed, with a burst of en¬ 
thusiasm—“ why not trust to your pen, and 
follow literature entirely ? There you have 
every advantage.” 

I stopped suddenly, for I caught his eye, 
which expressed a kindly pity for inexperience. 

“ Don’t you remember Walter Scott’s advice 
with regard to literature i It is a starving trade 
—a good servant, but a bad master; writing 
for one’s house-room and dry crust would clip 
the boldest-winged imagination. The pressure 
of necessity squeezes out the very dregs of the 
mind. No; I will wait for necessity; I will not 
turn literature-monger till every other honest 
trade is denied to me. I would rather serve for 
hire in any shop, and write my poetry for dear 
love by a farthing rushlight when everybody 
was sleeping. No one who truly estimates the 
dignity of the poet would write down to the 
passing frivolities of the season to pay his daily 
way. Poetry is to me too sacred to jar its har¬ 
mony with, the, jingling of the guinea.” 

He stopped, confused by his own energetic 
feelings. His mother looked upon him with a 
proud sadness. She seemed to see him already 
in the iron crush of the starving crowd. 

I rose up and went home. A foreboding 
voice within me said, Ernest Marchmont cannot 
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afford to marry. I had grown, not worldly 
hearted, but worldly wise among the inhabitants 
of Stillington Manor. I had heard so much of 
“ good matches/’ and “ the necessity of people 
waiting till they were rich before they married/* 
the impossibility of being comfortably settled 
under three or four thousand a year, that I had 
begun to conceive how young men stifle the 
virtuous throbs of a pure first love, and addict 
themselves to clubs and “safe” flirtations. 

When Effingham heard of my call at Mrs. 
Marchmont’s his face clouded heavily. The 
next moment, with a forced laugh, he said— 

“ We must he civil to Ernest; his father was 
a great friend of ours.** 

So Ernest was invited to fish in the river, and 
to lunch and dine, and he came duly “ as per 
notice/* and his manner to me grew more ex¬ 
pressive than ever, and his voice had softer and 
deeper tones ; and yet he said no word of love. 
It was too late for me to think of prudence now. 

I had leaped before I looked, and could not re¬ 
sume the heart I had so freely given. His sad¬ 
ness oppressed, but did not chill me. I knew 
he must have some good cause for it, and that 
soon appeared too vividly. 

Every day his presence grew more precious; 
for I knew it would soon cease for ever. A j 


I crueller shadow than even that of Death was 
falling over us—the shadow of helpless poverty. 
Strange rumours began to float around of my 
brother’s conduct of the banking house. In a few 
months the storm broke, and we were all ruined. 

I was in London when it was suddenly an¬ 
nounced that the bank had stopped, that the 
liabilities were enormous, and that Mr. Effing¬ 
ham Studlegh had hurried off to America! 

It appeared that the affairs were embarrassed 
even before my father’s death, and that Effing¬ 
ham, afraid and ashamed then to display the 
secrets of his management, had obtained a 
breathing time for arrangements, in hopes l»y 
vigorous speculation to set all to rights without 
exposure. Ilis speculations, daring, rash, and 
far beyond his legitimate province as a banker, 
had unexpectedly failed, and he, conscience- 
stricken by his own folly, could not face the 
family he had wronged, and fled precipitately 
from the creditors. 

And another drop in this full cup of bitter¬ 
ness was, that the general crash lnd over¬ 
whelmed the small capital possessed by Mrs. 
Marchmont, and that now the whole dependence 
of herself and her son was on that son’s daily 
and unflagging labour. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

BY MARIA NORRIS. 

(From a German Legend.) 

One Christmas night, an orphan child 
Walked trembling through the snow; 
With sighs lie marked the hurrying guests 
Pass gaily to and fro. 

With sighs he marked the many lights 
Outshining far and nigh; 

The night was dark, and over all 
There arched a starless sky. 

lie heard the sound of dancing feet— 

He heard the music’s strain ; 

He saw the shadows flitting by 
On many a window-pane; 

And presently the tapers beamed 
From many a Christmas Tree— 
u I wish/’ the child in anguish cried,. 

“A bough were dressed for me!” 

So passed ho up and down tho street 
Till guests began to part: 

Poor boy ! Each kindly word they spoko 
Breathed sorrow to his heart. * 

Each echo of their festal mirth 
Called forth his tears like rain— 

“ I’ll go,” said he, “ to yonder wood, 

Aud pray to God again!” 

Ho laid him down upon the snow— 

The snow so soft and white— 

And scarcely were his eyelids closed 
When visions of delight, 

Like sundawn beamed upon his soul— 

“ Dear child,” an angel cries, 

“ Come quick with me, thy Christinas Tree 
Is blooming in the skies!” 


THE MINGLED YARN. 

BY CHARLES II. IIITCIIINC.S. 


“ The web of our life is a mingled yarn.” 

Fiiakbstere. 

Blithe and merry to-day laughs the lip, and we 
cry— 

ct Fill tho wine-cup! Bring roses!” aud long ere 
tho night 

We sit, silent and sad, with the tear in our eye, 

And the fall of the leaf lading full iu our sight. 

Sad and pale on the morrow we vow to Kegrct 
All tho long weary waste of its desolate hours; 

When some fancy, blight sparkling, our humour 
has met 

Aud tho night finds us gay with the mirth and tho 
flowers. 

For the smile and tho tear are such neighbours, in 
sooth, 

That the one from the other we cannot divide; 

Like the wrinkle of ago and the beauty of youth— 
Like tho sigh of tho lono, and tho blush of the 
bride. 

Who shall look on the mirror upheld in the faco 
With the wisdom to say what its wearer may feel ? 

Who shall guess from tho life scorns to flow on in 
peace 

What the innermost depths of its calmness con¬ 
ceals ? 

O’er the gems of the ocean the dark waters flow— 
O’er tho brightest of stars sweeps the thick veiling 
cloml; 

Who could tell in their blackness tho treasure below, 
Or predict of their shino in face of the shroud ? 
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Cease to judge we each other!—a riddle to read 
Is the strange masquing fool in the bosom of man ; 
And the hour's changing humour a problem indeed, 
Past the uit of the wisest to search or to scan. 
1849. 


WOMAN. 

Yes! gentle as the gale that’s borne from some fair 
southern sky. 

And soothing as the quiet dew that dropped h from 
on high; 

And yielding as the reed which springs besldo the 
forest tree— 

So hold this rough, unquiet world should woman’s 
spirit be. 

Oh! mighty as the noiseless helm that guides the 
sea-tossed bark, 

And sweet as the high warbled notes of tlie upsoar- 
ing lark; 

And holy as the hymn that floats above our mortal 
ken— 

Felt far beyond her joyous home, were woman’s in¬ 
fluence then. 

A. S. 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

Old Friends! a vested right they claim 
Methiuks, in minstrel measures, 

And Memory at the very name 

Pours forth her garnored treasures: 

*Tis just, indeed, that we should love 
The honest and the truo ones, 

Yet some among the number prove 
As flekle quite as new ones; 

And sorrow with our record blends, 

Whcu busy thought retraces 
IIow wc have sometimes met Old Friends, 
And found they wore New Faces! 

Little the careless crowd’s neglect 
Our peace of mind endangers, 

Reason forbids us to expect 
The prompt regard of strangers; 

But they , with whom wc once exchanged 
The heart’s warm, truo revealings, 

When their chill tones, and looks estranged 
Bespeak their altered feelings, 

Our long-indulged illusion ends, 

Scorn our esteem replaces, 

And we would rather greet New Friends, 
Than Old ones with New Faces! 

We should not from Old Friends resent 
A lack of small attentions— 

Nay, we should welcome, if well meant, 
Their faithfnl reprehensious; 

But when the heart is found untrue, 

We blame our former blindness, 

And while wo bitterly review 
Past scenes of mocking kindness, 

We breathe a wish that comprehends 
All circles, times, and places— 

* ( Oh! may we never meet Old Friends, 
Unless they wear Old Faces l” 


THE TWO RINGS. 

“ By Fiction Truth sovero is taught.” 

’Tis said that in the days of old, 

Two rings by magic skill were wrought, 

A monarch’s fingers to infold. 

In strange, artistic beauty douc, 

A mystic form ou each was t.*aced: 

Sullen Oblivion darkened one, 

And one divinost Memory graced. 

A charmed power these rings possess’d, 

Fatal or kind to those who wore ; 

For on the wearer each impressed 
The influence of the shape it horn. 

Oil, wondrous rings ! Oh, blessed ones 
To us poor pining “men of letters!” 

To give of one kind to our duns, 

And of the other to our debtors ! 

And sailors, too, who through their lives 
Have lender hearts, that always meet hearts, 

Might give of one kind to their wives, 

And of the other to their sweethearts ! 

Not so our King: across tlio wave 
Departing from a dame unkiiid, 

To her the Oblivious gift ho gave, 

And Memory to himself assigned. 

Alas! tlio changes Time will bring ! 

Now, many a weary married elf 

Would give his spouse the Thoughtful ring, 
And keep the Oblivions one himself. 

For me (but let it be believed 
Of Friendship, not of Love, I write), 

I, too, have given and received 
Those “ tokens of the heart’s troth-plight 

And think, like spells in them must bo 

(To such hard thoughts at last I’m driven) 

Memory in all bestowed on me— 

Forgetfulness in all I’ve given. 

M. M. P. 


HOPE. 

The night has come—the day is o’er— 

The busy hum is heard no more; 

The uiglitiugale her tuneful song 
O’er hill and dale will now prolong: 

The day is o’er. 

The pale round moon, with peaceful light, 
Dispels the gloom of solemn night; 

The flowers have closed their dewy eyes— 
Tho world reposed in silence lies: 

The day is o’er. 

But soon the day will come again— 

The sunbeams play o’er hill and plain; 

The shadowy night will pass away, 

And all look bright and glad and gay : 

Tho day will come. 

So hope will play around the tomb; 

So glorious day dispel its gloom; 

So wc shall rise and wing our way, 

Through yonder skies to brighter day : 

The day will come. 

JBlachheath. Georgb W. Bennett 
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THE MANGLING ROOM. 

{A Scene out of the Every-day Life of a Danish Household.) 
PROM TUB DANISH. BY MARY HOWITT. 


One day, when I was about ten years old, 
baying found my uncle’s powder-horn, I filled 
my pocket-handkerchief with a quantity of gun¬ 
powder, with which, as soon as it grew dusk, I 
stole down to the shore, that I might amuse 
myself with what the children call water-spouts. 
I was so absorbed with the pleasure I was 
anticipating, that having set up my first water¬ 
spout, I forgot to place my powder in safety; it 
lay therefore in my left trousers’ pocket, whilst I 
swung round the little black instrument which 
sputtered forth glittering yellowish-red sparks. 
Just when, with a shriek of delight, I was about 
to hurl it up in the air, I was startled by a dull 
report, and then a hot, burning current of air 
rushed past my face, and I was thrown to the 
ground. The first thing which I saw when I 
rose up was my pocket-handkerchief still burn¬ 
ing in a tall tree; I had, however, no time to 
form any plans for recovering it, because a 
violent pain in my left leg made me look down 
to discover the cause, when to my unspeakable 
horror I perceived that my trousers were 
burning. 

“ What will my aunt say! And perhaps she 
will tell my uncle. And the powder ! and the 
powder-horn !” While I thus thought, I began 
to cry with terror and pain, for the fire in the 
woollen cloth became still stronger. At that 
moment I felt myself seized by the neck, and 
the next over head in water. 

It was the head man in iny uncle’s brandy 
distillery who had thus laid hands on me, for 
by chance being near me he had seen what hap¬ 
pened. When he had taken me out of the 
water, and convinced himself that I had not 
suffered any injury, he said— 

“ But, Lodwig, what sort of a freak was 
that ?” 

I answered, crying all the time, that I did not 
know what it was; that there had come some¬ 
thing just like fire, and had burned me. 

f ‘ Don’t tell me any stories, Lodwig,” said the 
man; “ I saw as plain as could be that you were 
playing with water-spouts.” 

“ Dear Ole,” besought I, “ don’t tell my 
aunt!” 

“ No,” replied Ole, “ I wont get you into 
trouble.” 

“ But what am I to tell my aunt ?” exclaimed 
I, beginning to cry again more than ever. 

Ole bethought himself a little while, and then 
said, “ You can say that you tumbled into the 
water, and that I picked you out.” 

“ But, Ole, I durst not tumble into the 
water.” 

He bethought himself again : “ Well, then, 
you can say that I pushed you into the water.” 


“ Yes; but Ole,” said I, “ they will be cross 
with you.” 

" Never mind that,” said Ole; “ I’ll bear all 
that, if you will only promise me never to play 
with powder again.” 

This conduct of Ole’s appeared to me the most 
disinterested which one human being could 
show to another; and from this time forth I 
began to think of all the good that I could do 
to him. I was continually with him in the dis¬ 
tillery ; I ran errands for him, drew his ale 
when he was thirsty, and on Sundays always 
gave him the piece of cake which was given to 
me after dinner. Ole was not very polite, and 
did not even say that it was almost a shame to 
eat my cake. On the contrary, he ate it up to 
the last crumb, and wiped his mouth afterwards 
with the back of his hand, with an expression 
that seemed to say he could eat as much more; 
after which he asked, " But it was your owm 
cake, Lodwig, v'as it ? You have not stolen it 
from your aunt ?” 

On one occasion, however, I was able to give 
him a still more substantial proof of my devo¬ 
tion. Happening one day to go into the distil¬ 
lery, I saw him and another fellow lying 
struggling together under a bench. Ole was 
very strong; but his antagonist having fallen 
upon him from behind, now held him dow n by 
the throat, his body lying uppermost. When 
I beheld Ole lying thus black in the face, I was 
almost out of my senses, and running to them, 
I took a wooden shoe from one of the four 
struggling feet, and with its iron-bound heel 
struck his assailant so violently on the head, that 
he instantly let go Ole, and started up to fall 
upon me; but the next moment Ole w f as upon 
his feet again, and soon put him to flight. 

From this time forth our friendship was mu¬ 
tual, and I became as indispensable to him as 
he to me. When he was not very busy in the 
distillery, he cut out cards for me, or cast leaden 
bullets for my cross-bow down in the cellar¬ 
like place into which the boiler fires opened, or 
else played at “ touch-wood” with me round the 
great mash-tubs. On Sunday afternoons he 
took me with him the only u'alk he ever in¬ 
dulged in—dowm to the inclosed piece of land on 
the shore. When he had sate here for some 
time perfectly still, he returned to the house, 
and went up to his ow F n chamber, where he 
dressed himself in his Sunday’s best, and then 
we two went and stood at the court-yard gate. 
There w F e stood : he with his hat on, and in his 
red waistcoat, buttoned with small silver buttons 
up to his throat; dark blue coat, and three or 
four watches in his ]K>ckets, each with its watch- 
chain hanging conspicuously out, and with one 
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silver-mounted meerschaum ]>ipe sticking out 
from the hind pocket of his coat, and another in 
his hand ; for the head distiller at my uncle’s had 
high wages, and many perquisites. My uncle 
used to say that his head man earned more than 
he did himself. 

When we had thus stood for half-an-hour or 
so, and spoken to the young girls of the town 
who went by, and all of whom had a kind look 
for the handsome Ole, he returned to his cham¬ 
ber, and again put on his every-day clothes; 
after which he went to look after his distilling, 
unless there was mangling to be done this after¬ 
noon, in which case he betook himself from the 
gate to the mangling-room in all his bravery. 

This mangling-room was a large square apart¬ 
ment which lay behind the dairy. The floor 
was of clay, and the furniture consisted alone of 
the mangle and a large square table. Two 
small holes served for window's; these the ser¬ 
vant maids stopped up in winter with rags, and 
therefore on the afternoons of highdays and 
holidays lighted the great iron lamp, with its 
two wicks, which hung directly over the 
mangle. 

I had always had a sort of horror of this 
room, partly because it was so dark, and lay at 
the end of a long, dark passage, and partly be- 
canse I had once heard a story about it which 
did not greatly redound to its credit. I was 
sitting one winter afternoon in a comer of the 
drinking-room — for my uncle also dealt in 
liquors by retail—and was amusing myself with 
an old pack of cards. It was early in the after¬ 
noon, and the room was empty, with the excep¬ 
tion of old Niels Ofcen, who sate asleep beside 
the stove; when all at once in rushed Maren, 
the dairy-raaid, and threw herself upon a bench. 
The noise woke Niels Olsen, who exclaimed— 

“ What is amiss with you, Maren ?” 

“ Oh, I am just ready to swoon !” replied 
Maren. 

Niels raised himself from his bowed position, 
looked compassionately at her, and said, “ Drink 
a drop, Maren!” 

“\ou drunken old swine,” said Maren, 
“ would you have me drink brandy as well as 
you! Oh Lord Jesus, my Saviour!” 

“ I think she’s out of her mind!” said Niels 
to himself, and then asked once more, “ What 
is amiss with you, Maren ? 99 

“ Oh Lord Jesus 1 ” again cried Maren, 
“ God grant that I may never hear the like 
again! Niels Olsen, just now when I was 
coming out of the dairy, what should I hear but 
mangling in the mangling-room!” 

“ Nay! then I know for sure—” said Niels 
Olsen, with suppressed voice and folded 
hands— 

“What do you know?” screamed Maren, 
and became as white as chalk. 

“ Is there anybody ill in the house ?” asked 
Niels Olsen. 

“ Ay, little Kirstine lies ill,” said Maren, her 
eyes expanding, and her whole appearance as if 
her blood was turning to ice. 

“ Oh, then, you’ll see in three days.” 


“What shall we see, Niels Olsen?” asked 
Maren, coming close to him, as if she feared to 
stand alone. 

“ Did not I live here in service with Birgitta ?” 
said Niels. 

“ And who was Birgitta, Niels Olsen ?” 

“ Yes, that was before your time, Maren; 
Birgitta was the first dairy-maid that the master 
had after he was married.” 

“ Well, and what about her, Niels ?” 

“ Yes, she and I were to mangle together by 
ourselves, for there were not so many of us 
then as there are of you now. The last time I 
had mangled with her she was poorly, and she 
said to me, * I think this will be the last time 
that we shall mangle together, Niels Olsen.*— 
* You mustn’t say so, Birgitta,* said I, f God 
willing, we’ll mangle many a good piece of cloth 
together yet.* — The next Sunday, as I was 
standing in the stable, and was filling the rack 
for the big bull that we had then, and which 
afterwards went mad, and tossed Butcher Mo- 
gensen, I heard Birgitta calling to me that I 
must come in and inangle. I thought nothing 
but that it was all right, and went up into the 
mangling-room; and when I opened the door, 
Maren, there I saw Birgitta, as plain as ever I 
saw her in my life, standing and turning the 
mangle all by herself, but there were no clothes 
in the mangle. ‘ In Jesus* name!* said I, shut 
the door after me, and went back into the 
stable. And on Wednesday night Birgitta 
died ! ” 

“ God be merciful to us!” cried Maren, and 
became more faint than ever. 

Niels Olsen filled a half measure with brandy, 
drank some of it himself, and threw the rest into 
Maren’s face; on which she recovered, ancl they 
then promised each other not to say a word 
about what had happened to any of the people 
of the house, lest it should come to the ears of 
little Kirstine. After this Maren went back 
into the dairy. 

It is only necessary now to tell that little Kir¬ 
stine did not, after all, die at that time; never¬ 
theless, I retained all my terror of the mangling- 
room. I entered for the first time with Ole—for 
where should I have been afraid of going, when 
Ole was with me ? 

Although I did not at that time understand 
all that I saw going forward in the mangling- 
room, yet it has remained as clearly imprinted 
on my memory as if it had occurred but yester¬ 
day. The lamp with its two wicks was lighted, 
and threw its strong reddish light upon the two 
oldest herdsmen, who turned the mangle; this 
having been from time immemorial a part of the 
duty attached to the stable. In a less strong 
light stood all the men servants of the house 
side by side, along one wall; and exactly oppo¬ 
site to them, against the,opposite wall, stooa the 
maid-servants of the family, as well as other 
young women from the neighbourhood. The 
young men conversed at broken intervals among 
themselves; but their conversation had refer¬ 
ence to the girls, who replied to it by talking to 
each other. Without tne two opposite rows 
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looking at each other, yet they mutually com¬ 
municated in this way all the news; flung re¬ 
partees backwards and forwards, and talked till 
they were tired. 

As soon as the “ family’s linen” was mangled, 
the two old herdsmen walked off to the drinking- 
room, as if they knew that they were unnecessary 
for the scene which followed. Then stepped 
forward one young woman after another to the 
tabic, placed the linen ready on the roller, and 
laid it under the mangle; on which one of the 
oung men stepped forward from their side, and 
elped her to turn the mangle. "When this was 
done sufficiently, the girl gave the young man 
her hand, and said, “ Thanks, so and so,” men¬ 
tioning his name. Sometimes it would happen 
that two or more young fellow's would rush for¬ 
ward at once to help some one girl; and then 
followed a short combat, until one of them suc¬ 
ceeded in possessing himself of the mangle, 
when all quietly retired, and the work proceeded 
as before. Sometimes also a young fellow, who 
wished to go forward, was withheld from doing 
so, amid the laughter of the whole row. The 
more earnestly he tried to get away, the louder 
grew the laughter; nor would they release him 
till he had promised to give them some brandy. 
All this appeared so very amusing to me, that I 
asked Ole whether he also would not mangle. 
To which he replied, “ Hush ! Lodwig, there iB 
something about this which you don’t under¬ 
stand.” 

When all the girls had finished, one of them 
went out and called to Fransine, my aunt’s 
parlour-maid. Fransine was a peasant girl, who 
had entered my aunt’s service when she was a 
child, and thereby had acquired the appearance 
of a city maiden; her face was not so red as 
those of other girls; neither did she wear wooden 
shoes, nor yet heavily plaited petticoats; never¬ 
theless she was much liked by the house- 
servants, because she was not proud, by which 
it might be inferred that her predecessor had 
been so. 

Fransine came hastily in, with a small bundle 
of clothes, saluted the company with a “ Good 
evening to all in the room!” arranged the linen 
round the roller, then placed it in the mangle, 
and seemed as if she were about to mangle by 
herself. On this Ole left bis place in the ranks, 
without any one attempting to interrupt “him, 
placed himself at the mangle, and turned "it for 
Fransine. Fransine never once looked up, all 
the time he was mangling; but when he had 
finished, she gave him her hand, looked kindly 
at him, and said —“ Thanks, Ole!” 

At that moment such an expression of joy 
passed over Ole’s face that I also fell involuntarily 
glad, and exclaimed—“ I, too, will mangle!” 

Maria, the kitchenmaid, said—“ In that case 
we must send a message after little Emilie; but 
you two are too young for that yet.” 

About this Emilie there is, however, a long 
story j but 1 will not tell it now. 

It was towards the end of the midsummer- 
holidays that this scene took place in the man- 
gling-room, and as 1 immediately afterwards 


went lo Copenhagen, to school, I was not pre¬ 
sent at any others for some time. 

When 1 returned at Christmas a great delight 
awaited me. My cousin Anton was at my 
uncle’s house on a visit. I now had my uncle, 
my aunt, Ole, the whole house, and over and 
above all, cousin Anton. I did not at all know 
how I should divide myself among so many; 1 
had almost more to love than I could manage. 

Anton Falsen was the one whom I most de¬ 
sired to resemble when I became a man. He 
was, properly speaking, in trade—that is to say, 
he managed his father’s business; and I was to 
be a student; but he had no resemblance what¬ 
ever to any other merchant’s clerk, or shop¬ 
keeper’s assistant. He understood everything; 
he could sing, dance, play comedy, imitate 
people’s way of talking and looking; and let 
anybody be as melancholy as they might, they 
were sure to laugh when he began; then he had 
also a strange, indescribable smile which pro¬ 
duced an irresistible effect upon all. I once 
heard his father 6ay, when speaking of him— 
“ Anton is a wild-cat, and has cost me a deal of 
money; but for all that, he will get through the 
world ; for he is a merry fellow, and is liked by 
everybody—especially by the ladies.” 

And I can very well remember that it was 
from this very assertion of his father’s that I 
wished so much to he like Anton when I became 
a man. 

In the beginning I spent all my time with 
Anton, and quite forsook Ole and the distillery; 
after a while, however, my conscience smote me 
for so doing; and leaving my cousin, I once 
more visited Ole. I could not help fancying 
that he was less gentle and kind than formerly, 
and as I supposed that it might be in conse* 
uence of my having deserted him, I now re- 
oublcd my attention to him; but this produced 
no effect whatever on Ole. Now and then he 
would show somewhat of his former kindness; 
but the next moment he again became gloomy, 
and said that I must go away from him. One 
day when I stood beside him, on the best of 
terms as I supposed, be pushed me away, so 
that I fell; while he said—“ Get away! You 
look just the image of your cousin!” 

"When I, however, began to cry, he took me 
in his arm8, caressed me, asked my forgiveness, 
and promised me everything I wished for, if I 
only would he quiet, and not tell anybody in the 
house anything about it. 

When on Sunday I took to him, according to 
old custom, my piece of after-dinner cake, I 
found him sitting down by the boiler fires, 
looking very melancholy. 

“ No, Lodwig,” said he, when I offered it to 
him; “ I shall not have it. Give it, rather, to 
your cousin.” 

“ Why should I give it to him ?” asked I; 
“ he has had a piece as well as me.” 

“ Give it to him,” said Ole; “let him have it 
as well.” 

Ole’s voice was so very sorrowful that I was 
ready to cry. 

“ Are you angry with me ?” I asked. 
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“ With you, poor lad ?” said Ole, and begun 
to mend the fire vigorously under the boiler. 

There was going to he a mangling that same 
afternoon, and I went, with Ole, into the room. 

e did not go until it was almost over; and 
when the message was sent to bid Fransine 
come, she was a long time before she made her 
appearance; and when she came, she said— 
44 Good afternoon to all here!” in a different 
tone to what she had done before. 

Kverybody was quite silent when she came in; 
and all the time that she was placing the clothes 
within the linen of the roller, the whole place 
was so still that you might almost hear the 
people breathing. When she had got all ready, 
and stood by the mangle, there was a pause of a 
minute or two before any one offered to help her. 
At length Ole stepped forward from the ranks, 
as on the former occasion. He seized the handle, 
and at the first turn that he gave, the huge 
mangle rocked to and fro, and was shaken out of 
its place; and Fransine, throwing down the 
mangle-stick, rushed out of the room. 

Ole and several other of the men went round 
into the public drinking-room, ordered each a 
measure of brandy, and were more than usually 
merry. After a short time, however, Ole grew 
very quiet, and, rising up, stood leaning against 
the inner door of the room. 

While he was thus standing, my cousin Anton 
came in from the street. He stayed a moment 
at the threshold of the outer door to knock the 
snow from his shoes, and then was about to pass 
through the room, on his way to the parlour, 
against the door of which Ole was leaning. lie 
might very well have gone in without disturbing 
Ole if he had chosen; but instead of that, he 
cast an angry glance at him, and bade him go 
out of the way. 

Ole stood immoveable, as if he bad not heard 
him speak; whilst the other young fellows drew 
together in a gronp by the counter. 

u lhd you not hear that I told you to stand 
out of the way?” cried my cousin. 

Ole still leaned against the door-post as before, 
and replied—There has hitherto been, just as 
there is to-night, room enough for two people at 
master’s door.” 

One of the young men tittered; the rest drew 
closer together. 

“ Out of the way, fellow,” shouted my cousin, 
growing angry, 44 or else I’ll help you!” 

<c You had better help yourself,” replied Ole. 

My cousin was almost beside himself: 

“You rascal,” said he, “are you making 
game of me?” And with this he seized Ole by 
the breast of bis coat. 

But Ole was as if planted in the earth, and he 
merely said— 44 Take your hands off!” 

I knew Ole, well; and the tone in which he 
spoke these few words made me tremble. 

•* Take your hands off!” said Ole, once more. 

44 \ on rascal. I’ll teach you maimers,” cried 
my cousin, and struck him m the face. But at 
the very moment when I heard the blow, I saw 
my cousin fly the length of the room and strike 
against the counter; here he stood for half a 


moment, gasped for breath, and then sank to 
bis knees, the blood covering his fate. 

All the spectators stood as if petrified. 

Ole stood staring for a moment, and then 
said— 44 Now I also have done some mischief.” 
And then, bursting open the sitting-room door, 
stalked through it, with long strides, into the 
kitchen; and I, crying with all my might, ran 
after him. 

In the kitchen stood Fransine. Ole, with his 
left hand, seized her by the arm; and she, 
terrified, sank upon her knees before him, whilst, 
with his right outstretched, he seemed as if 
grasping after some deadly weupon. Fransine 
screamed; and I, scarce knowing what I did, 
seized upon his outstretched arm and screamed 
too. The maid-servants came rushing in from 
the maid-servants* room; my aunt came out of 
her bed-chamber; and my uncle, who heard the 
noise in the distant counting-house, hurried in 
also. My cousin came reeling in, with a bloody 
pocket-handkerchief held to his face, and 
otherwise looking very white. At sight of my 
uncle and aunt. Ole let go Fransine, and re¬ 
mained standing immovable, with downcast 
head. Fransine sat down on the chopping- 
block, and putting her apron before her face, 
began to cry. 

44 What is amiss here?” asked my uncle, 
looking round him. 44 How came you to be 
bleeding ?” asked he of Anton. 

44 It is your brandy-distiller who has struck 
me,” said he. 

14 And he has rushed through the parlour into 
the kitchen, and knocked down one of my maid¬ 
servants!” said mv aunt. 

44 Ole, what is the meaning of all this ?” asked 
my uncle; “you have hitherto been a well- 
conducted fellow. Have you bad any cause of 
offence from any one ? What is amiss, Ole ?” 

Ole seized my uncle’s hand without looking 
at him, kissed it, and said—“ God bless you, 
master !—but I must leave you.” 

44 What, will you leave before your time is up, 
Ole?” 

“ Yes, let him go!” cried my aunt, who was 
very irritable; 44 we are not going to ask him to 
stay, I should think.” 

44 Master, I’ll willingly forfeit a quarter’s 
wages,” said Ole. 

44 What! a quarter’s wages ? Do you think 
that I am troubling myself abont your wages ? 

You can set off, for what I care-Heaven 

forgive me, I was nearly swearing! Only let 
me have peace in my own house 1” 

With these words my uncle turned round to 
go, evidently greatly disturbed, and, in passing 
Anton, be said to him, in a low voice— 44 It is all 
owing to you, you bad fellow! It is you, and 
nobody else, who has made all this mischief!” 

Anton followed my uncle out of the kitchen, 
and said something to him which I did not hear; 

44 Pack op your things and be off,” said my 
aunt to Ole; 44 and, Fransine, do you come with 
me!” 

Before Ole went into the men-servants’ room, 
they already knew what had occurred. They 
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were all talking together in a loud voice; but as 
soon as he entered, they fell into a deep silence. 
After a pause, one of them said—“ Where will 
you have your things taken to, Ole ?” 

Ole named the place. 

The one who had spoken continued—“ You 
need not be at the trouble of packing them. 
Ole; we fellows will look after that for you, and 
you need not fear that you should miss a single 
thing.” 

“ I am sure I shall not,” said Ole; “ and I 
think,” added he, “ that you will all of you say 
for me, that I am not a bad one to live in service 
with.” 

“That we can,” said the spokesman of the 
party. 

“ Well, then, I will bid you all farewell,” said 
Ole; “ and thanks for this time.” 

" Nay, but we shall go with you to the road,” 


said the spokesman. “ But now I must call the 
girls.” 

All the women-servants, with the exception of 
Fransine, came out and took leave of Ole, all 
seeming very sorrowful about it. 

On this Ole passed through the door, the 
men accompanying him, in a close crowd, across 
the court-yard to the great gate, where he so 
often had stood in his Sunday finery. Here 
they remained standing, and looking after him. 

“ Shall we not give him an hurrah ?” said the 
one who had spoken before. “ A happy journey 
to’you, Ole Hansen!” 

Ole looked back from the street, and nodded 
to them. All his fellow-servants lifted their red 
caps from their heads, and set up a loud hurrah! 
The next moment Ole was out of sight, and they 
all returned to their several employments. 

But from that time forth there was no one 
who would mangle with Fransine. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS.* 


What to do with our criminal population ? 
has been a question long before the public, and 
answered in all manner of ways. “ Hang them,” 
say the disciples of the old school; “ Transport 
them,” say another class; “and give them a 
chance of retrieving their character.” This last 
recommendation has been for a considerable 
time vigorously acted on; and, as far as the 
home-country is concerned, with a certain mea¬ 
sure of apparent success. We removed the cri¬ 
minals out of our sight, put thousands of miles 
of sea and land between us and them, and then 
folded our arms and gave ourselves credit for 
having done all that was required. So long as 
our colonies, whither the criminals were sent, 
were weak and thinly peopled, no great outcry 
was raised against the system of transportation; 
though far-seeing men have long thought it an 
absurdity to reward crime by being sent to a 
region much desired by the labouring classes as 
a place of abode, but too far away for them to 
reach. Our colonies now, however, are begin¬ 
ning to feel their own strength, and they have 
protested, one after another, against being used 
as a sink into which all the moral filth and pol¬ 
lution of the mother country are to be drained. 
The Cape, not by any means the strongest of 
our colonial possessions, or the most important, 
upwards of twelve months ago peremptorily re¬ 
fused to receive any more convicts, and the 
Colonial Secretary succumbed, wisely or un¬ 
wisely, to their demands. Australia is now up 
in arms against the system, and there is no 
doubt we shall have to yield again. Things 
have evidently come to this pass—that we must 
keep our own criminals, or cease to make them. 
The former alternative would be a gloomy pro- 


* “ Reformatory Schools, for the Children 
of the Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for 
Juvenile Offenders.” By Mary Carpenter. (Gilpin.) 


spect, and accordingly we find the result of all 
inquiries into the subject tending to the latter. 
Crime is not, as many suppose, a lawless thing: 
it grows up and flourishes under certain con¬ 
ditions, and if these are changed it is modified 
in its form, or it altogether disappears. The 
effect will not indeed disappear upon the imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of the cause, but neither will it 
long survive it, and no remedy is worth applying 
unless it go to the root of the matter. Crimes 
against property are the most common in our 
state of society, and this is sure to be the case 
in all communities where there is much wealth 
on one side, and much poverty and ignorance 
on the other. Whatever tends, then, to diffuse 
wealth equally tends to diminish crime; but when 
laws are such that the wealthy are year by year 
becoming wealthier, and the poor poorer, then 
the temptation to stretch out the hand and take 
what is not his own becomes too great for Jthc 
poor man. This is a wide question, and not to 
be entered on here; but the legislator who does 
not see that every law that impedes industry 
directly drives to crime, is little fit for his office. 
Industrial associations are, we rejoice to think, 
being tried, and to them we look for some dimi¬ 
nution to the list of criminals. Ignorance, how¬ 
ever, is the great feeder of crime; it is this that 
prevents the criminal from seeing the conse 
quences of his act, and leads him to follow the 
guidance of present instinct, instead of calcu¬ 
lating the consequences. The present, whether 
in time or place, is all that an ignorant man can 
apprehend. “ The lamb that plucks the flowery 
sod” is not more careless of the future than the 
ignorant man; his whole care is of to-day; and, 
although no good Christian, he follows the pre¬ 
cept literally, to “ take no thought for the mor¬ 
row.” Ignorance is not perhaps an inciting 
cause of crime, but it is almost a concomitant 
circumstance, and even, in some sense, the soil 
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in which it takes root and flourishes. About the 
fact that most criminals are ill-educated, or not 
educated at all, there can be no manner of doubt; 
and even when they appear to know something, 
it is mere words. They can repeat certain 
formulae, which they have been taught to look 
upon as mystically efficacious in some way, but 
their mental and moral faculties remain dormant 
and are never awakened. A certain species of 
smartness may no doubt characterize the young 
criminal: he is shrewd beyond his years in 
seizing his prey and eluding his enemies, but all 
this is compatible with mental development a 
few degrees above idiocy. Seeing then that 
ignorance is, in a certain sense, not so much an 
index of crime as the very element in which it 
grows, it would go some considerable way to 
lessen crime were ignorance made less common 
than unfortunately it is. The amiable author of 
the work now before us has paid much attention 
to the mutual relations subsisting between crime 
and education, and she purposes “ Reformatory 
Schools” for children of a certain age, who have 
once subjected themselves to the severity of the 
law. And were schools open to all our people 
gratis, this proposal would be unobjectionable; 
but, in the mean time, there are difficulties in the 
way. It would be hard to leave the honest poor 
child without education—which would advance 
him in life—and give it to his brother because 
he has been actively vicious. If the vicious are 
to be educated, much more those who have not 
yet fallen into the ways of vice. Of course it is 
not mere book-learning that will reform a child 
if it has fallen into bad ways, and walked in 
them long. Industrial employments must be 
sedulously taught, and the habits of self-control 
and regularity worked into the constitution. 
But such is the force of habit that these might 
certainly, in a majority of cases, be formed in a 
year or two at the utmost. 

We do not mean to say that the cases are 
quite analogous, but certainly the effects of drill 
and discipline, as seen in raw recruits, afford an 
example and encouragement for trying the same 

f lan with the young of our criminal population, 
f a few months at Woolwich, under the drill 
sergeant, convert the veriest clodhopper into a 
“ smart young man,” why should a few years of 
discipline not operate on the morally dull and 
heavy in the same way ? Mind is as obedient to 
law as matter; and if half the pains were taken 
to reform our young criminals that are taken to 
make soldiers, our judges and jailors would have 
much less to do. The attempts made at present 
by means of Ragged Schools, to draw off the 
sources of crime—though worthy of all praise— 
are too irregular aud too weak to make much 
headway against the torrent of juvenile depravity 
that runs down the streets of London, and all 
our large towns; and Miss Carpenter very pro¬ 
perly urges that, as all suffer from the depre¬ 
dations of this lawless horde, all should pay 
to get it repelled. Desultory and unconnected 
efforts will do little good. This is a point 
of view that requires to be pressed on public 
attention: — 


“ If anything is to be effectively done to purify the 
corrupt mass that is diffusing its noxious influence 
around, all must be made to co-opcratc iu furnishing 
the pecuniary means, either by a municipal rate iu 
each town which is sufficiently large to stand in 
need of the agency, or by distinct government grants 
for the purpose, such inspection being always pro¬ 
vided as will secure tbe establishment of such schools 
in the localities where they are needed, and the ma¬ 
nagement of them in an enlightened and efficient 
manner.” 

The establishment of such schools she maintains 
would be of the greatest utility to the state, and 
she quotes examples in point from some of the 
towns of New England. There is no doubt 
the vast number of our people who have either 
fallen, or are ever ready to fall, into the rank of 
criminals, is the darkest spot on the present 
character of England; and we fervently unite 
with the author of the work before us when she 
says— 

“ Let us no longer be a reproach to our neigh¬ 
bours; let them not point to our multitudes of 
ignorant and uncared-for children;—let the phi¬ 
lanthropist devote heart and soul to the work; let 
him go forth in the spirit of his great Master to the 
highways, and bring in the lost and ignorant;—but 
let such arrangements be made by those who regu¬ 
late the public finances that their labour shall not 
be in vain for want of means to carry it on, but that 
a wisely arranged plan shall oblige all to contribute 
to what is for the benefit of all.” 

Here, we take it, lie the pith and marrow of the 
whole question. We must attack crime early if 
we would attack it successfully, and the school¬ 
master is much more wanted than the jailor or 
the executioner. But there must be an army of 
schoolmasters—not mere teachers of the A, B, 
C, but educators in the highest sense of the 
word—acting not with individual impulse, but 
under the guidance of a master-mind, and with 
systematic devotion. This is a state of matters, 
however, that we hardly hope to see realized all 
at once. The short-sighted economy that pre¬ 
vents the people of England from securing to 
every English child “ the rudiments of letters,” 
and “ that moral and religious truth both under¬ 
stood and practised,” which Wordsworth so 
long since proclaimed to be an inherent right, 
will keep them from educating the criminal. If 
they will not help the falling , how can we expect 
them to do anything for the fallen but trample 
on them ? Meantime, however, every volunteer 
in this glorious service must he welcomed, and 
those who lead the forlorn hope shall in the 
end—doubt it not—receive a double share of 
honour. Miss Carpenter has spoken a wise, 
considerate word, for the fallen and the falling; 
and while self-righteous Pharisees may turn 
away with affected or ill-concealed disdain from 
this subject, as low, she knows that humanity in 
its worst and most degraded forms has some¬ 
thing in it ineffaceably divine, and that no labour 
is thrown away by which that element may be 
made to struggle against what is evil; even if, 
in this life, it should never entirely predominate. 
The encouragement she holds out to others we 
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hope will miiir.r.U 1 herself, ami nai ve her spirit 

for further labour in this neglected field of in¬ 
quiry. Society is not to be taken by a coup de 
main , but yet it is not altogether unimpressible. 
Howard and Fry did not effect their mission 
in a day, and Miss Carpenter must not lose 
heart if society seems slow in responding to her 
call. Let her call and call again; and “ by her 
continual coming she will weary them.” Society 
is somewhat cowardly, and it is not impossible 
to coerce it into right. 

The numerous and weighty authorities that 
our author has collected on this subject, and 
the thorough investigation that she has subjected 
it to, will render her book a valuable source of 
reference to all who take an interest in this most 
important matter. She pleads powerfully and 
eloquently for the class that she has taken under 
her protection, and we hope she will not plead 
altogether in vain. Some of the concluding re¬ 
marks are worth the attention of those with 
whom the whole question is a mere matter of 


calculation, but we shall rathir choose as a final 
extract a passage addressed to those who recog¬ 
nize other influences than that of money:— 

“ These young beings continue to herd in their 
dens of iniquity, to swarm in our streets, to levy a 
costly maintenance on the honest and industrious, 
to rise up to be the parents of a degraded progeny 
of pauper children, or to people our gaols until they 
are audaciously wicked enough for transportation— 
in either case to be a drain on our resources, a 
festering plague-spot to society. There are many 
earnest and Christian workers in this cause, who see 
these evils, and know what only can be a cure for 
them;—let them not be weary in their exertions $ 
let them not be daunted by discouragement, apathy, 
repeated disappointment;—but let them with one 
heart and voice unite in striving that the perishing 
and dangerous children of our land shall no longer 
remain iu this outer darkness. Surely the peoplo 
will listen when earnest words of truth and sober¬ 
ness are addressed to them;—the legislature will 
move when they hear the united voice of the 
nation.” 


TAKING BOARDERS. 

(An American Slory .) 


BY T. 8. 

Chap. I. 

A lady, past the prime of life, sat, thoughtful, 
as twilight fell duskily around her, in a room 
furnished with great elegance. That her thoughts 
were far from being pleasant, the sober, even 
sad expression of her countenance too clearly 
testified. She was dressed in deep mourning. 
A faint sigh parted her lips as she looked up, 
on hearing the door of the apartment in which 
she was sitting open. The person who entered, 
a tall and beautiful girl, also in mourning, came 
and sat down by her side, and leaned her head, 
with a pensive, troubled air, down upon her 
shoulder. 

“ We must decide upon something, Edith, 
and that with as little aelay as possible,” said 
the elder of the two ladies, soon after the 
younger one entered. This was said in a tone 
of great despondency. 

“ Upon what shall we decide, mother ?” and 
the young lady raised her head from its reclining 
position, and looked earnestly into the eyes of 
her parent. 

“ We must decide to do something by which 
the family can be sustained. Your father’s 
death has left us, unfortunately and unexpect¬ 
edly, as you already know, with scarcely a thou¬ 
sand dollars beyond the furniture of this house, 
instead of an independence, which we supposed 
him to possess. His death was sad and afflictive 
enough—more than it seemed I could hear. 
But to have this added !” 

The voice of the speaker sank into a low moan, 
and was lost in a stifled sob. 

“ But what can we do, mother?” asked Edith, 
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in an earnest tone* after pausing long enough 
for her mother to regain the control of her 
feelings. 

“ 1 have thought of but one thing that is at all 
respectable,” replied the mother. 

“ What is that?” 

“ Taking boarders.” 

“ Why, mother!” ejaculated Edith, evincing 
great surprise, “ how can you think of such a 
thing ?” 

“ Because driven to do so by the force of cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“ Taking boarders ! Keeping a hoarding- 
house ! Surely we have not come to this !” 

An expression of distress blended with the 
look of astonishment in Edith’s face. 

“ There is nothing disgraceful m keeping a 
boarding-house,” returned the mother. “ A 
great many very respectable ladies have been 
compelled to resort to it as a means of support¬ 
ing their families.” 

“ But, to think of it, mother! To think of 
your keeping a boarding-house! I cannot 
bear it.” 

(( Is there anything else that can be done, 
Edith ?” 

“ Don’t ask me such a question.” 

" If, then, you cannot think for me, you must 
try and think with me, my child. Something 
will have to be done to create an income. In 
le89 than twelve months every dollar I have will 
be expended; and then what are we to do? 
Now, Edith, is the time for us to look at the 
matter earnestly, and to determine the course 
we will take. There is no use to look away 
from it. A good house, in a central situation. 
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large enough for the purpose, can no iloubt be 
obtained; and I think there will be no difficulty 
about our getting boarders enough to fill it. 
The income, or profit, from these will enable us 
still to live comfortably, and keep Edward and 
Ellen at school.” 

“ It is hard,” was the only remark Edith 
made to this. 

“ It is hard, my daughter; very hard! I have 
thought and thought about it until my whole 
mind has been thrown into confusion. But it 
will not do to think for ever. There must be 
action. Can I see want stealing in upon my 
children, and sit and fold my hands supinely? 
No! And to you, Edith, my oldest child, I look 
for aid and for counsel. Stand up, bravely, by 
my side.” 

“ And you are in earnest in all this ?” said 
Edith, whose mind seemed hardly able to realize 
the truth of their position. From her earliest 
days, all the blessings that money could procure 
had been freely scattered around her feet. As 
she grew up, and advanced towards womanhood, 
she had moved in the most fashionable circles, 
and there acquired the habit of estimating people 
according to their wealth and social standing, 
rather than by qualities of mind. In her view, 
it appeared degrading in a woman to enter upon 
any kind of employment for money; and with 
the keeper of a boarding-house, particularly, 
she had always associated something low, vulgar, 
and ungenteel. At the thought of her mother’s 
lJl fi uch an occupation, when the 
suggestion was made, her mind instantly re¬ 
volted. It appeared to her as if disgrace would 
be the inevitable consequence. 

c ‘ And you are in earnest in all this ?” was an 
expression, mingling her clear conviction of the 
truth of what at first appeared so strange a pro¬ 
position, and her astonishment that the neces¬ 
sities of their situation were such as to drive 
them to so humiliating a resource. 

“ Deeply in earnest,” was the mother’s reply. 
** We are left alone in the world. He who cared 
for us, and provided for us so liberally, has been 
taken away, and we have nowhere to look for aid 
but to the resources that are in ourselves. These, 
well applied, will give us, I feel strongly assured, 
all that we need. The thing to decide is, what 
we ought to do. If we choose aright, all will, 
doubtless, come out right. To choose aright is, 
therefore, of the first importance; and to do this, 
we must not suffer distorting suggestions nor 
the appeals of a false pride to influence our minds 
in the least. You are my oldest child, Edith; 
and, as such, I cannot but look upon you as, to 
some extent, jointly with me, the guardian of 
your younger brothers and sisters. True, Mi¬ 
riam is of age, and Henry nearly so; but still 
you are the eldest—your mind is most matured, 
and in your judgment I have the most confi¬ 
dence. Try and forget, Edith, all but the fact 
that, unless we make an exertion, one home for 
all cannot be retained. Are you willing that we 
should be scattered like leaves in the autumn 
wind ? No! you would consider that one of the 
greatest calamities that could befall us—an evil 


to prevent which we should use every effort in 
our power. Do you not see this clearly ?” 

" 1 do, mother,” was replied by Edith in a 
more rational tone of voice than that in which 
she had yet spoken. 

" To open a store of any kind would involve 
five times the exposure of a boarding-house; 
and, moreover, I know nothing of business.” 

“ Keeping a store ? Oh, no! we couldn’t do 
that. Trunk of the dreadful exposure!” 

“ But in taking boarders we only increase our 
family, and all goes on as usual. To my mind, 
it is the most genteel thing that we can do. Our 
style of living will be the same. Our waiter 
and all our servants will be retained. In fact, 
to the eye there will be little change, and the 
world need never know how greatly reduced our 
circumstances have become.” 

This mode of argument tended to reconcile 
Edith to taking boarders. Something, she saw, 
had to be done. Opening a store was felt to be 
out of the question; and as to commencing a 
school, the thought was repulsed at the very 
first suggestion. 

A few friends were consulted on the subject, 
and all agreed that the best tiling for the widow 
to do was to take boarders. Each one could 
point to some lady who had commenced the 
business with far less ability to make boarders 
comfortable, and who had yet got along very 
well. It was conceded on ail hands that it was 
a very genteel business, and that some of the 
first ladies had been compelled to resort to it, 
without being any the less respected. Almost 
every one to whom the matter was referred spoke 
in favour of the thing, and but a single individual 
suggested difficulty; but what he said was not 
permitted to have much weight. This individual 
was a brother of the widow, who had always 
been looked upon as rather eccentric. lie was 
a bachelor, ana without fortune, merely enjoying 
a moderate income as book-keeper in the office 
of an insurance company. 

But more of him hereafter. 


Chap. II. 

Mrs. Darlington, the widow we have just in¬ 
troduced to the reader, had five children. Edith, 
the oldest daughter, was twenty-two years of age 
at the time of her father’s death; and Henry, 
the oldest son, just twenty. Next to Henry was 
Miriam, eighteen years old. The ages of the 
two youngest children, Ellen and Edward, were 
ten and eight. 

Mr. Darlington, while living, was a lawyer of 
distinguished ability, and his talents and reputa¬ 
tion at the Philadelphia bar enabled him to accu¬ 
mulate a handsome fortune. Upon this he had 
litfed for some years in a style of great elegance. 
About a year before his death, he had been in¬ 
duced to enter into some speculation that pro¬ 
mised great results. But he found, when too 
late to retreat, that he had been greatly deceived. 
Heavy losses soon followed. In a struggle to 
recover himself, he became still further involved j 
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and, ere the expiration of a twelvemonth, saw 
everything falling from under him. The trouble 
brought on by this was the real cause of his 
death, which was sudden, and resulted from in¬ 
flammation and congestion of the brain. 

Henry Darlington, the oldest son, was a young 
man of promising talents. He remained at col¬ 
lege until a few months before his father’s death, 
when he returned home, and commenced the 
study of law, in which he felt ambitious to dis¬ 
tinguish himself. 

Edith, the oldest daughter, possessed a fine 
mind, which had been well educated. She had 
some false views of life, natural to her position; 
but, apart from this, was a girl of sound sense 
and great force of character. Thus far in life, 
she had not encountered circumstances of a 
nature calculated to develop what was in her. 
The time for that, however, was approaching. 
Miriam, her sister, was a quiet, gentle, retiring, 
almost timid girl. She went into company with 
reluctance, and then always shrunk as far from 
observation as it was possible to get. But, like 
most quiet, retiring persons, there were deep 
places in her mind and heart. She thought and 
felt more than was supposed. All who knew 
Miriam loved her. Of the younger children we 
need not here speak. 

Mrs. Darlington knew comparatively nothing 
of the world beyond her own social circle. She 
was, perhaps, as little calculated for doing what 
she proposed to do as a woman could well be. 
She had no habits of economy, and had never, 
in her life, been called upon to make calculations 
of expense in household matters. There was a 
tendency to generosity rather than selfishness in 
her character; and she rarely thought evil of 
any one. But all that she was, need not here 
be set forth, for it will appear as our narrative 
progresses. 

Mr. Hiram Ellis, the brother of Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington, to whom brief allusion has been made, 
was not a great favourite in the family—although 
Mr. Darlington understood his good qualities, 
and very highly respected him—because he had 
not much that was prepossessing in his external 
appearance, and was thought to be a little 
eccentric. Moreover, he was not rich—merely 
holding the place of book-keeper in an insurance 
office, at a moderate salary. But, as he had 
never married, and had only himself to support, 
his income supplied amply all his wants, and 
left him a small annual surplus. 

After the death of Mr. Darlington, he visited 
his sister much more frequently than before. 
Of the exact condition of her affairs, he was 
much better acquainted than she supposed. The 
anxiety which she felt, some months after her 
husband’s death, when the result of the settle¬ 
ment of his estate became known, led her to be 
rather more communicative. After determining 
to open a boarding-house, she said to him, on 
the occasion of his visiting her one evening— 

“ As it is necessary for me to do something, 
Hiram, I have concluded to move to a better 
location, and take a few boarders.” 

“ Don’t do any such thing, Margaret,” her 


brother made answer. “ Taking boarders! It’s 
the last thing of which a woman should think.” 

“ Why do you say that, Hiram ?” asked Mrs. 
Darlington, evincing no little surprise at this 
unexpected reply. 

“ Because I think that a woman who has a 
living to make can hardly try a more doubtful 
experiment. Not one in ten ever succeeds in 
doing anything.” 

“ But why, Hiram, why ? I’m sure a great 
many ladies get a living in that way.” 

“ What you will never do, Margaret; mark 
my words for it. It takes a woman of shrewd¬ 
ness, caution, and knowledge of the world, and 
one thoroughly versed in household economy, to 
get along in that pursuit. Even if you possessed 
all these pre-requisites to success, you have just 
the family that ought not to come in contact 
with anybody and everybody that find their way 
into boarding-houses.” 

“ I must do something, Hiram,” said Mrs. 
Darlington, evincing impatience at the oppo¬ 
sition of her brother. 

“I perfectly agree with you in that, Marga¬ 
ret,” replied Mr. Ellis. “ The only doubt is as 
to your choice of occupation. You think that 
your best plan will be to take boarders; while I 
think you could not fall upon a worse ex¬ 
pedient.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Have I not just said ?” 

“What?” 

“ Why, that in the first place it takes a worn 
of great shrewdness, caution, and knowledge of 
the world, and one thoroughly versed in house¬ 
hold economy, to succeed in the business.” 

“I’m not a fool, Hiram!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Darlington, losing her self-command. 

“ Perhaps you may alter your opinion on that 
head some time within the next twelve months,” 
coolly returned Mr. Ellis, rising and beginning 
to button up his coat. 

“ Such language to me, at this time, is cruel!” 
said Mrs. Darlington, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

“ No,” calmly replied her brother, “ not cruel, 
but kind. I wish to save you from trouble.” 

“What else can I do?” asked the widow, re¬ 
moving the handkerchief from her face. 

“ Many things, I was going to say,” returned 
Mr. Ellis; “ but, in truth, the choice of em¬ 
ployment is not very great: still, something with 
a fairer promise than taking boarders may be 
found.” 

“ If you can point me to some better way, 
brother,” said Mrs. Darlington, “ I shall feel 
greatly indebted to you.” 

“ Almost anything is better. Suppose you 
and Edith were to open a school ? Both of you 
are well-” 

“ Open a school!” exclaimed Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton, interrupting her brother, and exhibiting 
most profound astonishment—“ I open a school! 
I didn’t think you would take advantage of my 
grief and misfortune to offer me an insult!” 

Mr. Ellis buttoned the top-button of his coat 
nervously as his sister said this, and partly turn- 
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ing himself towards the door, said, “Teaching 
school is a far more useful, and, if you will, 
more respectable employment, than keeping a 
boarding-house. This you ought to see at a 
glance. As a teacher, you would be a minister 
of truth to the mind, and have it in your power 
to bend from evil, and lead to good, the young 
Immortals committed to your care; while, as a 
boarding-house keeper, you would merely fur¬ 
nish food for the natural body—a use Delow 
what you are capable of rendering to society.” 

But Mrs. Darlington was in no state of mind 
to feel the force of such an argument. From 
the thought of a school she shrunk as from 
something degrading, and turned from it with 
displeasure. 

“ Don’t mention such a thing to me,” said 
sbe Iretfully; “ I will not listen to the propo¬ 
sition !” 

“ Oh, well, Margaret, as you please,” replied 
her brother, now moving towards the door. 
“ When you ask my advice, I will give it ac¬ 
cording to my best judgment, and with a sincere 
desire for your good. If, however, it conflicts 
with your views, reject it; but, in simple justice 
to me, do so in a better spirit than you manifest 
on the present occasion. Good evening!” 

Mrs. Darlington was too much disturbed in 
mind to make a reply, and Mr. Hiram Ellis left 
the room without any attempt on the part of his 
sister to detain him. On both sides there had 
been the indulgence of rather more impatience 
and intolerance than was commendable. 

Chap. III. 

In doe time, Mrs. Darlington removed to a 
house in Arch-street, the annual rent of which was 
six hundred dollars, and there began her experi¬ 
ment. The expense of a removal, and the cost 
of the additional chamber furniture required, 
exhausted about two hundred dollars of the 
widow’s slender stock of money, and caused her 
to feel a little troubled when 6he noted the dimi¬ 
nution. 

She began her new business with two boarders, 
a gentleman and his wife by the name of Grimes, 
who had entered her house on the recommenda¬ 
tion of a friend. They were to pay her the sum 
of eight dollars a-week. A young man named 
Barling, clerk in a wholesale Market-street 
house, came next; and he introduced, soon 
after, a friend of his, a clerk in the same store, 
named Mason. They were room-mates, and 
paid three dollars and a-half each. Three or 
four weeks elapsed before any further additions 
were made, then an advertisement brought 
several applications : one was from a gentleman 
who wanted two rooms for himself and wife, a 
nurse, and four children. He wanted the second 
story front and back chambers, furnished, and 
was not willing to pay over sixteen dollars, al¬ 
though his oldest child was twelve and his 
youngest four years of age—seven good eaters, 
and two of the best rooms in the house, for six¬ 
teen dollars! 

Mrs. Darlington demurred. The man said— 


“ Very well, ma’am,” in a tone of indifference. 
“ I can find plenty of accommodations quite as 
good as yours for the price I offer. It’s all I 
pay now.” 

Poor Mrs. Darlington sighed : she had but 
fifteen dollars yet in the house—that is, boarders 
who paid this amount weekly—and the rent 
alone amounted to twelve dollars. Sixteen dol¬ 
lars, she argued with herself, as she sat with her 
eyes upon the floor, would make a great dif¬ 
ference in her income—would, in fact, meet all 
the expenses of the house. Two good rooms 
w'ould still remain, and all that she received for 
these would be so much clear profit. Such was 
the hurried conclusion of Mrs. Darlington’s 
mind. “ I suppose I will have to take you,” 
said she, lifting her eyes to the man’s hard fea¬ 
tures. “But those rooms ought to bring me 
twenty-four dollars.” 

“ Sixteen is the utmost I will pay,” replied 
the man. “ In fact, I did think of offering only 
fourteen dollars. But the rooms are fine, and I 
like them. Sixteen is a liberal price. Your 
terms are considerably above the ordinary 
range.” 

The widow sighed again. 

If the man heard this sound, it did not touch 
a single chord of feeling. “ Then it is under¬ 
stood that I ain to have your rooms at sixteen 
dollars ?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir. I will take you for that.” 

“Very well. My name is Scragg. We will 
be ready to come in on Monday next. You can 
have all prepared for us ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Scarcely had Mr. Scragg departed, when a 
gentleman called to know if Mrs. Darlington 
had a vacant front room in the second story. 

“ I had this morning; but it is taken,” re¬ 
plied the widow. 

“ Ah ? I’m sorry for that.” 

“ Will not a third story front room suit you ?” 

“No. My wife is not in very good health, 
and wishes a second story room. We pay 
twelve dollars a week, and would even give more, 
if necessary, to obtain just the accommodations 
we like. The situation of your house pleases 
me. Pm sorry that I happen to be too late.” 

“Will you look at the room?” said Mrs. 
Darlington, into whose mind came the desire to 
break the bad bargain she had just made. 

“ If you please,” returned the man. 

And both went up to the large and beautifully 
furnished chambers. 

“Just the thing!” said the man, as he looked 
around, much pleased with the appearance of 
everything. “ Bat I understood you to say that 
it was taken.” 

“ Why yes,” replied Mrs. Darlington, “ I did 
partly engage it this morning; but no doubt I 
can arrange with the family to take the two 
rooms above, which will suit them just as well.” 

“ If you can”— 

“There’ll be no difficulty, I presume. You’ll 
pay twelve dollars a week ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Only yourself and lady r” 
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“ That 1 * all.” 

“ Very well, sir; you can have the room.” 

“ It’s a bargain, then. My name is Ring. 
Our week is up to-day where we are; and, if it 
is agreeable, we will become your guests to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Perfectly agreeable, Mr. Ring,” 

The gentleman bowed politely and retired. 

Now Mrs. Darlington did not feel very com¬ 
fortable when she reflected on what she had 
done. The rooms in the second story were posi¬ 
tively engaged to Mr. Scragg, ana now one 
of them was as positively engaged to Mr. 
Ring. The face of Mr. Scragg she re¬ 
membered very well. It was a hard, 
sinister face, just such a one as we rarely 
forget, because of the disagreeable impression it 
makes. As it came up distinctly before the eyes 
of her mind, she was oppressed, with a sense of 
coming trouble. Nor did she feel altogether 
satisfied with what she had done—satisfied in 
her own conscience. 

On the next morning, Mr. and Mrs. Ring 
came and took possession of the room previously 
engaged to Mr. Scragg. They were pleasant 
people, and made a good first impression. 

As day after day glided past, Mrs. Darlington 
felt more and more uneasy about Mr. Scragg, 
with whom, she had a decided presentiment, 
there would be trouble. Had she known where 
to find him, she would have sent him a note, 
saying that she had changed her mind about the 
rooms, and could not let him have them. But 
she was ignorant of his address; and the only 
thing left for her was to wait until he came on 
Monday, and then get over the difficulty in the 
best way possible. She and Edith had talked 
over the matter frequently, and had come to the 
determination to offer Mr. Scragg the two 
chambers in the third story for fourteen dollars. 

On Monday morning, Mrs. Darlington was 
nervous. This was the day on which Mr. 
Scragg and family were to arrive, and she felt 
that there would be trouble. 

Mr. Ring, and the other gentlemen boarders, 
left soon after breakfast. About ten o’clock, the 
door-bell rang. Mrs. Darlington was in her 
room at the time, changing her dress. Thinking 
that this might be the announcement of Mr. 
Scragg’s arrival, she hurried through her dressing 
in order to get down to the parlour as quickly as 
possible to meet him and the difficulty that was 
to be encountered; but before she was in a con¬ 
dition to be seen, she heard a man’s voice on the 
stairs saying— 

“ Walk up, ray dear.- The rooms on the 
second floor are ours.” 

Then came the noise of many feet in the 
passage, and the din of children’s voices. Mr. 
Scragg and his family had arrived. 

Mrs. Ring was sitting with the morning paper 
in her hand, when her door was flung widely 
open, and a strange man stepped boldly in, 
saying, as he did so, to the lady who followed 
him— 

“This is one of the chambers.” 

Mrs. Ring arose, bowed, and looked at the 


intruders with surprise and embarrassment. 
Just then, four rude children bounded into the 
room, spreading themselves around it, and 
making themselves perfectly at home. 

“There is some mistake, I presume,” said 
Mrs. Scragg, on perceiving a lady in the room, 
whose manner said plainly enough that they 
were out of their place. 

“ Oh no! no mistake at all,” replied Scragg. 
“ These are the two rooms I engaged.” 

Just then Mrs. Darlington entered, in manifest 
excitement. 

“ Walk down into the parlour, if you please,” 
said she. 

“ These are our rooms,” said Scragg, showing 
no inclination to vacate the premises. 

“ Be kind enough to walk down into the 
parlour,” repeated Mrs. Darlington, whose sense 
of propriety was outraged by the man’s conduct, 
and who felt a corresponding degree of indigna¬ 
tion. 

With some show of reluctance, this invitation 
was acceded to, and Mr. Scragg went muttering 
down stairs, followed by his brood. The mo¬ 
ment he left the chamber, the door was shut and 
locked by Mrs. Ring, who was a good deal 
frightened by so unexpected an intrusion. 

“ What am I to understand by this, madam?” 
said Mr. Scragg, fiercely, as soon as they had all 
reached the parlour, planting his hands upon 
his hips as he spoke, drawing himself up, and 
looking at Mrs. Darlington with a lowering 
countenance. 

“ Take a seat, madam,” said Mrs. Darlington, 
addressing the man’s wife in a tone of forced 
composure. She was struggling for self-posses¬ 
sion. 

The lady sat down. 

“Will you be good enough to explain the 
meaning of all this, madam?” repeated Mr. 
Scragg. 

“ The meaning is simply,” replied Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington, “ that I have let the front room in the 
second story to a gentleman and his wife for 
twelve dollars a-week.” 

“The deuce you have!” said Mr. Scragg, 
with a particular exhibition of gentlemanly in¬ 
dignation. “ And pray, madam, didn’t you let 
both the rooms in the second story to me for 
sixteen dollars?” 

“I did; but-” 

“ Oh, very well. That’s all I wish to know 
about it. The rooms were rented to me, and 
from that day became mine. Please to inform 
the lady and ner husband that I am here with 
my family, and desire them to vacate the 
chambers as quickly as possible. I’m a man 
that knows bis rignts, and, knowing, always 
maintains them.” 

“ You cannot have the rooms, sir. 'Hrat is 
out of the question,” said Mrs. Darlington, 
looking both distressed and indignant. 

“And I tell you that I will have them!'’ 
replied Scragg, angrily. 

“ Peter! Peter! Don’t act so,” now inier- 
posed Mrs. Scragg. “ There's no use in it.” 

“ Ain’t there, indeed! We’ll see. Madam”*— 
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he addressed Mrs. Darlington—“will you be 
kind enough to inform the lady and gentleman 
who now occupy one of our rooms-” 

“ Mr. Scragg!” said Mrs. Darlington, in 
whose fainting heart his outrageous conduct had 
awakened something of the right spirit—“ Mr. 
Scragg, I wish you to understand, once for all, 
that the front room is taken and now occupied, 
and that you cannot have it.” 

“ Madam ?” 

“ It’s no use for you to waste words, sir! 
What I say I mean. I have other rooms in the 
house very nearly as good, and am willing to 
take you for something less in consideration of 
this disappointment. If that will meet your 
views, well; if not, let us have no more words 
on the subject.” 

There was a certain something in Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington’s tone of voice that Scragg understood 
to mean a fixed purpose. Moreover, his mind 
caught at the idea of getting boarded for some¬ 
thing less than sixteen dollars a-week. 

“ Where are the rooms ?” he asked, gruffly. 

“ The third story chambers.” 

“ Front ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I don’t want to go to the third story.” 

“Very well. Then you can have the back 
chamber down stairs, and the front chamber 
above.” 

“ What will be your charge ?” 

“ Fourteen dollars.” 

“That will do, Peter,” said Mrs. Scragg. 
“ Two dollars a week is considerable abatement.” 

“ It’s something, of course. But 1 don’t like 
this oflf and on kind of business. When I make 
an agreement, Pm up to the mark, and expect 
the same from everybody else. Will you let my 
wife see the rooms, madam ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Darlington, and 
moved towards the door. Mrs. Scragg followed, 
and so did all the juvenile Scraggs—the latter 
springing up the stairs with the agility of apes 
and the noise of a dozen rude schoolboys just 
freed from the terror of rod and ferule. 

The rooms suited Mrs. Scragg very well—at 
least such was her report to her husband—and, 
after some farther rudeness on the part of Mr. 
Scragg, and an effort to beat Mrs. Darlington 
down to twelve dollars a-week, were taken, and 
forthwith occupied. 

Chap. IV. 

Mrs. Darlington was a woman of refinement 
herself, and had been used to the society of re¬ 
fined persons. She was, naturally enough, 
shocked at the coarseness and brutality of Mr. 
Scragg, and, ere an hour went by, in despair at 
the unmannerly rudeness of the children, the 
oldest a stout, vulgar-looking boy, who went 
racing and rummaging about the house from the 
garret to the cellar. For a long time after her 
exciting interview with Mr. Scragg, she sat 
weeping and trembling in her own room, with 
Edith by her side, who sought earnestly to com¬ 
fort and encourage her. 


“ Oh, Edith!” she sobbed, to think that we 
should be humbled to this !” 

“ Necessity has forced us into our present 
unhappy position, mother,” replied Edith. “ Let 
us meet its difficulties with as brave hearts as 
possible.” 

“ I shall never be able to treat that dreadful 
man with even common civility,” said Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington. 

“ We have accepted him as our guest, mother, 
and it will be our duty to make all as pleasant 
and comfortable as possible. We will have to 
bear much, I see—much beyond what I had 
anticipated.” 

Mrs. Darlington sighed deeply as she replied— 

“Yes, yes, Edith. Ah, the thought makes 
me miserable!” 

“ No more of that sweet drawing together in 
our own dear home circle,” remarked Edith, 
sadly. “ Henceforth we are to bear the constant 
presence and intrusion of strangers, with whom 
we have few or no sentiments in common. We 
open our house and take in the ignorant, the 
selfish, the vulgar, and feed them for a certain 
price! Does not the thought bring a feeling of 
painful humiliation ? What can pay for all this ? 
Ah me! The anticipation had in it not a glimpse 
of what we have found in our brief experience. 
Except Mr. and Mrs. Ring, there isn’t a lady 
nor gentleman in the house. That Mason is so 
rudely familiar that I cannot bear to come near 
him. lie’s making himself quite intimate with 
Henry already, and i don’t like to see it.” 

" Nor do I,” replied Mrs. Darlington. 
“ Henry’s been out with him twice to the theatre 
already.” 

“ I’m afraid of his influence over Henry, 
lie’s not the kind of a companion he ought to 
choose,” said Edith. “ And then Mr. Barling 
is with Miriam in the parlour almost every 
evening. He asks her to sing, and she says she 
doesn’t like to refuse.” 

The mother sighed deeply. While they were 
conversing, a servant came to their room to say 
that Mr. Ring was in the parlour, and wished 
to speak with Mrs. Darlington. It was late in 
the afternoon of the day on which the Scraggs 
had made their appearance. 

With a presentiment of trouble Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton went down to the parlour. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Ring, as soon as she 
entered, speaking in a firm voice, “ I find that 
my wife has been grossly insulted by a fellow 
whose family you have taken into your house. 
Now they must leave here, or we will, and that 
forthwith.” 

“ I regret extremely,” replied Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton, “ the unpleasant occurrence to which you 
allude i but I do not see how it is possible for 
me to turn these people out of the house.” 

“ Very well, ma’am. Suit yourself about 
that. You can choose between us. Both can’t 
remain.” 

“ If I were to tell this Mr. Scragg to seek 
another boarding-house, he would insult me,” 
said Mrs. Darlington. 
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“ Strange that you 6hould take such a fellow 
into your house!” 

“My rooms were vacant, and I had to fill 
them.” 

“ Better to have let them remain vacant. But 
this is neither here nor there. If this fellow re¬ 
mains, we go.” 

And go they did on the next day. Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington was afraid to approach Mr. Scragg on 
the subject. Had she done so, she would have 
received nothing but abuse. 

Two weeks afterwards, the room vacated by 
Mr. and Mrs. lling was taken by a tall, fine- 
looking man, who wore a pair of handsome 
whiskers, and dressed elegantly. He gave his 
name as Burton, and agreed to pay eight dol¬ 
lars. Mrs. Darlington liked him very much. 
There was a certain style about him that 
evidenced good breeding and a knowledge of 
the world. What his business was he did not 
say. He was usually in the house as late as ten 
o’clock in the morning, and rarely came in before 
twelve at night. 

Soon after Mr. Burton became a member of 
Mr3. Darlington’s household, he began to show 
particular attentions to Miriam, who was in her 
nineteenth year, and was, as we have said, a 
gentle, timid, shrinking girl. Though she did not 
encourage, she would not reject the attentions of 
the polite and elegant stranger, who had so 
much that was agreeable to say that she insen¬ 
sibly acquired a kind of prepossession in his 
favour. 

As now constituted, the family of Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington was not so pleasant and harmonious as 
could have been desired. Mr. Scragg had 
already succeeded in making himself so dis¬ 
agreeable to the other boarders, that they were 
scarcely civil to him; and Mrs. Grimes, who 
was quite gracious with Mrs. Scragg at first, no 
longer spoke to her. They had fallen out about 
some trifle, quarrelled, and then cut each other’s 
acquaintance. When the breakfast, dinner, or 
tea-bell rang, and the boarders assembled at the 
table, there was generally, at first, an embar¬ 
rassing silence. Scragg looked like a bull-dog 
waiting for an occasion to bark; Mrs. Scragg 
sat with her lips closely compressed, and her 
head partly turned away, so as to keep her eyes 
out of the line of vision with Mrs. Grimes’s 
face; while Mrs. Grimes gave an occasional 
glance of contempt towards the lady with whom 
she had had a “ tiff.” Barling and Mason, ob¬ 
serving all this, and enjoying it, were generally 
the first to break the reigning silence; and this 
was usually done by addressing some remark 
to Scragg—for no other reason, it seemed, than 
to hear his growling reply. Usually, they suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing him into an argument, when 
they would goad him until he became angry; a 
species of irritation in which they never suffered 
themselves to indulge. As for Mr. Grimes, he 
was a man of few words. When spoken to, he 
would reply; but he never made conversation. 
The only man who really behaved like a gentle¬ 
man was Mr. Burton; and the contrast seen in 


him naturally prepossessed the family in his 
favour. 

The first three months’ experience in taking 
boarders was enough to make the heart of Mrs. 
Darlington sick. All domestic comfort wa3 gone. 
From early morning until late at night, she toiled 
harder than any servant in the house; and, with 
all, had a mind pressed down with care and 
anxiety. Three times during this period she 
had been obliged to change her cook; yet, for 
all, scarcely a day passed that she did not set 
badly-cooked food before her guests. Some¬ 
times certain of the boarders complained, and it 
generally happened that rudeness accompanied 
the complaint. The sense of pain that attended 
this was always most acute, for it was accom- 

anied by deep humiliation, and a feeling of 

elplessness. Moreover, during these first three 
months, Mr. and Mrs. Grimes had left the house 
without paying their board for five weeks, thus 
throwing her into a loss of forty dollars. 

At the beginning of this experiment, after 
completing the furniture of her house, Mrs. 
Darlington had about three hundred dollars. 
When the quarter’s bill for rent was paid, she 
had only a hundred and fifty dollars left. Thus, 
instead of making anything by boarders, so far, 
she had sunk a hundred and fifty dollars. This 
fact disheartened her dreadfully. Then, the 
effect upon almost every member of her family 
had been bad. Harry was no longer the thought¬ 
ful, affectionate, innocent-minded young man 
of former days. Mason and Barling had in¬ 
troduced him into gay company, and, fascinated 
with a new and more exciting kind of life, he 
was fast forming associations and acquiring 
habits of a dangerous character. It was rare 
that he spent an evening at home; and, instead 
of being of any assistance to his mother, was 
constantly making demands on her for money. 
The pain all this occasioned Mrs. Darlington 
was of the most distressing character. Since 
the children of Mr. and Mrs. Scragg came into 
the house, Edward and Ellen, who had hereto¬ 
fore been under the constant care and instruc¬ 
tion of their mother, left almost entirely to them¬ 
selves, associated constantly with these children, 
and learned from them to be rude, vulgar, and 
in some things even vicious. And Miriam bad 
become apparently so much interested in Mr. 
Burton, who was constantly attentive to her, 
that both .Mrs. Darlington and Edith became 
anxious on her account. Burton was an entire 
stranger to them all, and there were many 
things about him that appeared strange, if not 
wrong. 

So much for the experiment of taking board¬ 
ers, after the lapse of a single quarter of a year. 

Chap. V. 

About this time, a lady and gentleman, named 
Marion, called and engaged boarding for them- 
1 selves and three children. In Mrs. Marion there 
was something that won the heart at first sight; 
and her children were as lovely and attractive as 
herself. But towards her husband there was a 
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feeling of instant repulsion. Not that he was 
coarse or rude in his exterior—that was po¬ 
lished ; but there were a sensualism and want of 
principle about him that could be felt. 

They had been in the house only a week or 
two, when theii oldest child, a beautiful boy, was 
taken ill. He had fever, and complained of dis¬ 
tress in his back, and pain in his head. The 
mother appeared anxious; but the father treated 
the matter lightly, and said he would be well 
again in a few hours. 

44 I think you’d better call in a doctor,” Mrs. 
Darlington heard the mother say, as her hus¬ 
band stood at the chamber-door ready to go 
away. 

“ Nonsense, Jane,” he replied. “ You are 
easily frightened. There’s nothing serious the 
matter.” 

“ I’m afraid of scarlet fever, Henry,” was an¬ 
swered to this. 

“ Fiddlesticks! You’re always afraid of 
something,” was lightly and unkindly returned. 

Mrs. Marion said no more, and her husband 
went away. About half an hour afterwards, as 
Mrs. Darlington sat in her room, there was a 
light tap at her door, which was immediately 
opened, and Mrs. Marion stepped in. Her face 
was pale, and it was some moments before her 
quivering lips could articulate. 

“ Won’t you come up and look at my Willy ?” 
she at length said, in a tremulous voice. 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Darlington, 
rising immediately. “ What do you think ails 
your little boy ?” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am; but I’m afraid of 
scarlet fever—that dreadful disease!” 

Mrs. Darlington went up to the chamber of 
Mrs. Marion. On the bea lay Willy, his face 
flushed with fever, and his eyes wearing a glassy 
lustre. 

“ Do you feel sick, my dear ?” asked Mrs. 
Darlington, as she laid her hand on his burning 
forehead. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the child. 

“ Where are you sick ?” 

44 My head aches.” 

“ Is your throat sore ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Very sore ?” 

“ It hurts me so that I can hardly swallow.” 

“ What do you think ails him ?” asked the 
mother, in anxious tones. 

“ It’s hard to Bay, Mrs. Marion; but, if it 
were my case, I would send for a doctor. Who 
is your physician ?” 

“ Dr. M-.” 

“ If you would like to have him called in, I 
will send the waiter to his office.” 

Mrs. Marion looked troubled and alarmed. 

44 My husband doesn’t think it anything se¬ 
rious,” said she. “ I wanted him to go for the 
doctor.” 

“ Take my advice, and send for a physician,” 
replied Mrs. Darlington. 

“ If you will send for Dr. M-■, I will feel 

greatly obliged,” said Mrs. Marion. 

The doctor was sent for immediately. He did 


not come for two hours, in which time Willy had 
grown much worse. He looked serious, and 
answered all questions evasively. After writing 
a prescription, he gave a few directions, and said 
he would call again in the evening. At his se¬ 
cond visit, he found his patient much worse; 
and, on the following morning, pronounced it a 
case of scarlatina. 

Already, Willy had made a friend in every 
member of Mrs. Darlington’s family, and the 
announcement of his dangerous illness was re¬ 
ceived with acute pain. Miriam took her place 
beside Mrs. Marion in the sick chamber, all her 
sympathies alive, and all her fears awakened; 
and Edith and her mother gave every attention 
that their other duties in the household would 
permit. 

Rapidly did the disease, which had fixed itself 
upon the delicate frame of the child, run its fatal 
course. On the fourth day he died in the arms 
of his almost frantic mother. 

Though Mrs. Marion had been only a short 
time in the house, yet 6he had already deeply 
interested the feelings of Mrs. Darlington and 
her two eldest daughters, who suffered with her 
in the affliction almost as severely as if they bad 
themselves experienced a bereavement. And 
this added to the weight, already painfully op¬ 
pressive, that rested upon them. 

The nearer contact into which the family of 
Mrs. Darlington and the bereaved mother were 
brought by this affliction, discovered to the 
former many things that strengthened the re¬ 
pugnance first felt towards Mr. Marion, and 
awakened still livelier sympathies for his suffer¬ 
ing wife. 

One evening, a week after the body of the 
child was borne out by the mourners and laid to 
moulder in its kindred dust, the voice of Mr. 
Marion was heard in loud, angry tones. He 
was alone with his wife in their chamber. This 
chamber was next to that of Edith and Miriam, 
where they at the time happened to be. What 
he said they could not make out; but they dis¬ 
tinctly heard the voice of Mrs. Marion, and the 
words— 

44 Oh, Henry I don’t! don’t!” uttered in tones 
the most agonizing. They also heard the words, 
“ For the sake of our dear, dear Willy!” used 
in some appeal. 

Both Edith and Miriam were terribly fright"? 
ened, and sat panting and looking at each other 
with pale faces. 

All now became silent. Not a sound could be 
heard in the chamber save an occasional low 
sob. For half an hour this silence continued. 
Then the door of the chamber was opened, and 
Mr. Marion went down stairs. The closing of 
the front door announced his departure from 
the house. Edith and her sister sat listening for 
some minutes after Marion had left, but not a 
movement could they perceive in the adjoining 
chamber. 

44 Strange! What can it'mean?” at length 
said Miriam, in a husky whisper. Edith 
breathed heavily to relieve the pressure on her 
bosom, but made no answer. 
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“ He didn't strike her ?” said Miriam, her 
face growing paler as she made this suggestion. 

The moment this was uttered, Edith arose 
quickly, and moved towards the door. 

“ Where are you going ?” asked her sister. 

“ Into Mrs. Marion’s room.” 

“ Oh! no, don’t!” returned Miriam, shaking 
from some vague fear that made her heart 
shrink. 

But Edith did not heed the words. Her light 
tap at Mrs. Marion’s door was not answered. 
Opening it softly, she stepped within the cham¬ 
ber. On the bed, where she had evidently 
thrown herself, lay Mrs. Marion; and, on ap¬ 
proaching and bending over her, Edith disco¬ 
vered that she was sleeping. On perceiving 
this, she retired as noiselessly as she had en¬ 
tered. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock came, and yet Mr. 
Marion had not returned. An hour later than 
this, Edith and her sister lay awake, hut up to 
that time he was still away. On the next morn¬ 
ing, when the bell rang for breakfast, and the 
family assembled at the table, the places of Mr. 
and Mrs. Marion were vacant. From their 
nurse it was ascertained that Mr. Marion had 
not come home since he went out on the even¬ 
ing before, and that his wife had not yet arisen. 
Between nine and ten o’clock, Mrs. Darlington 
sent up to know if Mrs. Marion wished any¬ 
thing, but was answered in the negative. At 
dinner-time, Mr. Marion did not make his ap¬ 
pearance, and his wife remained in her chamber. 
Food was sent to her, but it was returned 
untasted. 

During the afternoon, Mrs. Darlington 
knocked at her door 5 but the nurse said that 
Mrs, Marion asked to be excused from seeing 
her. At supper-time, food was again sent to 
her room 5 but, save part of a cup of tea, nothing 
was tasted. After tea, Mrs. Darlington called 
again at her room, but the desire to be excused 
from seeing her was repeated. Marion did not 
return that night. 

Nearly a week passed, the husband still re¬ 
maining away, and not once during that time 
had Mrs. Marion been seen by any member of 
the family. At the end of this period, she sent 
word to Mrs. Darlington that she would be glad 
to see her. 

When the latter entered her room, she found 
her lying upon the bed, with a face so pale and 
grief-stricken, that she could not help an excla¬ 
mation of painful surprise, 

“ My dear madam, what ha3 happened r” said 
she, as she took her hand. 

Mrs. Marion was too much overcome by emo¬ 
tion to be able to speak for some moments. 
Acquiring self-possession at length, she said, in 
a low, sad voice— 

“ My heart is almost broken, Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton. I feel crushed to the very ground. How 
shall I speak of what 1 am suffering ?” 

Her voice quivered and failed. But, in a few 
moments, she recovered herself again, and said, 
more calmly— 

“ I need not tell you that my husband has 


been absent for a week. He went away in a 
moment of anger, vowing that he would never 
return. Hourly have I waited since, in the 
hope that he would come back. But, alas! I 
have thus far received from him neither word 
nor sign.” 

Mrs. Marion here gave way to her feelings, 
and wept bitterly. 

“ Did he ever leave you before ?” asked Mrs. 
Darlington, as soon as she had grown calm. 

“ Once.” 

“ How long did he remain away ?” 

“ More than a year.” 

“ Have you friends ?” 

“ I have no relative but an aunt, who is very 
poor.” 

Mrs. Darlington sighed involuntarily. On 
that very day she had been seriously examining 
into her affairs, and the result was a conviction 
that, under her present range of expenses, she 
must go behindhand with great rapidity. Mr. 
and Mrs. Marion were to pay fourteen dollars a 
week. Thus far, nothing had been received 
from them, and now the husband had gone off 
and left his family on her hands. fc>he could 
not turn them off; yet how could she bear up 
under this additional burden ? 

All this passed through her mind in a mo¬ 
ment, and produced the sigh which distracted 
her bosom. 

“ Do you not know where he has gone ?” 
she asked, seeking to throw as much sympathy 
and interest in her voice as possible, and thus 
to conceal the pressure upon her own feelings 
which the intelligence had occasioned. 

Mrs. Marion shook her head. She knew 
that, in the effort to speak, her voice would fail 
her. 

For nearly the space of a minute there was 
silence. This was broken, at length, by Mrs. 
Marion, who again wept violently. As soon as 
the passionate burst of feeling was over, Mrs. 
Darlington said to her, in a kind and sympa¬ 
thizing voice— 

“ Do not grieve so deeply. You are not 
friendless altogether. Though you have been 
with us only a short time, we feel an interest in 
you, and will not”— 

The sentence remained unfinished. There was 
an impulse in Mrs. Darlington’s mind to proffer 
the unhappy woman a home for herself ami 
children ; but a sudden recollection of the em¬ 
barrassing nature of her own circumstances 
checked the words on her tongue. 

u 1 cannot remain a burden upon you,” 
quickly answered Mrs. Marion. “ But where 
can I go ? What shall I do ?” 

The last few words were spoken half to her¬ 
self, in a low tone of distressing despondency. 

“ For the present,” said Mrs. Darlington, 
anxious to mitigate, even in a small degree, the 
anguish of the unhappy woman’s mind, “ let 
this give )ou no trouble. Doubtless the way 
will open before you. After the darkest hour 
the morning breaks.” 

Yet, even while Mrs, Darlington sought thus 
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to give comfort, her own heart felt the weight 
upon it growing heavier. Scarcely able to stand 
up in her difficulties alone, here was a new bur¬ 
den laid upon her. 

None could have sympathized more deeply 
with the afflicted mother and deserted wife than 


: did Mrs. Darlington and her family; and none 
could have extended more willingly a helping 
j hand in time of need. But, in sustaining the 
| burden of her support, they felt that the addi¬ 
tional weight was bearing them under. 

I (To be concluded in our next,) 


DAYS GONE. 

BT MRS. WHITE. 

We sometimes sigh, that hours once seen 
Over the threshold by Old Time, 

May never more come back again, 

Except in thought, or Poet’s rhyme. 

Days gone! days gone! how sadly sounds 
Tliis echo of the heart 1 * regret, 

Above the grave where youth’s warm joys 
(Like fallen stars for over set) 

Lie darkly down, beneath the flowers 
That sweetly strew those vanished hours. 

But when the alchemy of grief 
Converts Time’s golden grains to sand, 
And there is laid upon the heart 
The ice touch of her trembling hand— * 
hen fiery bars of trial glow 
Upon the path we have to tread, 

And but for Hope’s supporting baud 
Our feet had stumbled in their dread. 

We gladly cry, with grateful tone, 

For ever pass’d—days gone! days gone! 


THE MIRROR IN THE HALL. 

BY ADA TRKVANION. 

The ivy green o’er Mars den Ilall 
Its fadeless wreaths hath flung, 

And moss-tuffs hang upon tho wall 
Where warlike bugles hung: 

Tall weeds havo overgrown the lawn 
Where smoothest turf was seen, 

And bound tho colt and forest-fawn 
Where lordly steps have becu. 

Within, no more tho minstrel sings 
While Beauty li>ts the lay, 

For bard and dame aie with the things 
That long have pass’d away; 

The gilding from the doors is gone, 

The painting from the paces— 

And nought save one old mirror lone. 

Of all tho past, remains. 

Crumbled benoath tho hillock low 
Tho skilful hand must be, 

Which carved its worn frame, long ago, 
With leaf and fleur-de-lis; 

And for the bloom, and grace, and might, 
Its glass once mirror’d back, 

It now but ’shiines the orbs of nigbt 
Upon their silent track. 

And thus with man’s proud, restless heart, 
It tells me it will prove, 

When from his mind the forms depart 
Of earthly pomp, and love; 


And his long-troubled waves of thought 
At last in stillness lie, 

Reflecting but the pure light caught 
From holy things on high. 

Ramsgate, Nov. 12 th, 1851. 


CALVIN’S DEATH-BED. 

BY THE IION. JULIA A. MAYNARD. 


[John Calvin, the celebrated Reformer, was born 
in Picardy, in the yoar 1509. He originally 
studied civil law; but turning his thoughts to 
divinity, he found the tenets he professed made 
it unsafe fur him to resido in his native country; 
lie alternately settled at Geneva, where his in¬ 
fluence, combino'l with others, caused the burn¬ 
ing of Servetus, whoso free-thinking opinions 
offended tho theological tyrant whose severity 
towards dissentients was notorious in all respects, 
and who might not inaptly have been termed the 
Protestunt Pope of Christendom. Calvin’s learn¬ 
ing, nevertheless, was great and profound; his 
doctrines forming the basis of the national church 
belonging to the shrewd people of Scotland. I 
think, however, that something hard and unloving 
in the nature of the man is not to be separated 
from the extreme severity of his tenets; and that 
though probably sincere, his sincerity was in 
strict harmony with his disposition.] 


Shade op Servetus. 

John Calvin. 

Spectre op Gruet. 

Magistrates of Geneva. 

Place— Geneva . Time— 1504 . 

Shade of Scr . John Calvin, lo! Servetus wanders 
still, 

Restless, unquiet, to disturb your rest! 

Cal. (Faintly and distractedly.) Wanders 
within this dim, bewildered brain ! 

Who pil’d the stake ? Not I, you cannot say! 
Shade of Ser. You pil’d it, with your words— 
O, cruel words! 

You wrong’d the Gospel, and you murder’d me. 
John Calvin, retribution comes—ropent! 

’Tis your last hope; repent your guilty deed. 

If I—mistaken, blinded, led astray— 

Denied the truth, it was not yours to kill; 

But, by mild word and meek entreaty, gain 
What you have crush’d perchance eternally. 

Cal. Where were the toga’d crew of hot Vienne ? 
Were not the embers warm ? My soul’s on fire; 

I did mistake, in my wild zeal, the truth, 

And wrought the work of my antagonists. 
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Spectre of Qruet. Consistent Calvin, thus your 
foes to ape ! 

Behold another victim comes to you— 

Once reprobate, and proud, and heartless; yea, 

But whom your blinded hate, for slight offence, 
Sent, flush'd with wine and sin, to his account. 

Cal . 0, mercy! spare those words! IIow dark¬ 
ness comes! 

Light up the tapers! IIow my senses reel! 

O, pardon! pardon, in this dismal hour! 

1 wrong’d you—O, I wrong’d you, hapless twain! 
Servetus! 0, Servetus! yet one word, 

And I. 

Shade of Ser. John Calvin! 

Cal . 0! one word! 

Spectre of Gru. Adieu! 

(Two Shades vanish.) 

Cal . Is there no stay to prop this breaking 
heart ? 

Gone—gone, poor ghosts, where I must follow you ! 
Give me a softer cushion—softer yet— 

Where I may still these wildly throbbing brows. 
John Calvin, the Reformer, ho! arise! 

And shake aside this weakness of the soul! 

Am I not mighty in my power of thought— 
Geneva’s idol—the Pope’s sorest thorn ? 

Come! I must brace these failing nerves of mine, 
Nor play the whining coward at the last. 

The magistrates will come anon to view 
My dying struggles, and note every word, 

And whispering say— u Thus, and O thus he spake, 
This wondrous man—this modern Solomon !” 

Is this but empty vanity ? How so ? 

What bcll-like voice seems ringing in my ear ? J 
I’ve done some good unto pure faith—made clear 
Obscurest passages; my learned ken 
And mastivo knowledge have pil’d up a tow’r 


Of solid strength. Self-praise you say this Ls! 

! 0, voice of truth! that vibrates through my brain, 
And points the mottled errors of my life. 

Hush ! there’s a stir! O, pride of spirit! shut 
i These babbling lips, that let my folly out, 
i As the blood tingles through my languid limbs 
And tells me life is ebbing to a close, 
i And little is the space to speculate. 

(Magistrates enter.) 

First Magis. We blessings crave, O Counsellor, 
rever’d! 

Second Magis. IIow will Geneva bear to lose you 
thus? 

Cal. I give ye greeting, Sirs! This kindness is 
All undeserved by me. The time draws near 
When to yon unexplored and dark abyss, 

With sin upon my head, I must descend, 

Uncover’d in my nakedness, unless 
i Amid the pure eloct my name is writ, 

1 Foredoom’d the spotless robe of grace to wear, 
j Ah, Sirs ! if I have ever, iu my haste, 

Offended by rash deed or angry word, 

I In my warm zealousness have urg’d too much, 

| I crave—I humbly crave—your pardon all. 
i This is no time to wear false colours. No! 

; But, cloth’d with just and white humility, 

| 1 do exhort ye to sweet charity. 

I fear in this I have neglected much, 

By precept and example; it weighs here! 

[Pointing to his heart . 
Weighs heavily !—yea, heavily ! And, now, 

Accept the blessing of a dying man— 

The prayers—the tears! My errors have been great. 
Farewell, my friends! God speed ye all—Farewell! 
Guard well our faith ! our church, Geneva’s pride ! 
And be your lives a meek consistency! 

(Magistrates depart , and scene closes.) 


LASTING ATTACHMENTS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


No records are more interesting than those 
which tell of the attachments of men of genius— 
attachments often suddenly formed, and yet as 
remarkable for their constancy as for their fer¬ 
vency. Years may still speed on, but imagina¬ 
tion supplies every charm of which they may 
have robbed the beloved one; the grave may 
have withdrawn her from other eyes, but still 
her pure spirit lingers by her lover's side, in the 
haunts where they so often met. 

Love at first sight was exemplified in Raphael. 
His window overlooked the garden of the ad¬ 
joining house, and there he saw the lovely girl 
who amused herself among her flowers; he saw 
her lave her beautiful feet in the lake; he fell 
passionately in love. He soon made his feelings 
known; bis love was not rejected, and she be¬ 
came his wife. He is said to have been so pas¬ 
sionately enamoured of her beauty, that he never 
could paint if she were not by his side. The 
lineaments of that fair face still live in some of 
his sublime productions; and thus while she 
gave inspiration, he conferred immortality. 

Though among poets the most remarkable 
instances of ardent and enduring attachment 
may be found, their marriages have not, 
generally speaking, been happy. Milton failed 


in securing the felicity of wedded love, which he 
has so beautifully apostrophised. Neither the 
home of Dante, nor that of Shakspere, was one 
| of domestic happiness. Racine's tender sensi¬ 
bility met with no responsive sympathy in his 
partner; and Mclliereexperienced all the bitter¬ 
ness of the jealous doubts and misgivings which 
he has so admirably depicted. Yet the Poet is 
of all, perhaps, the most capable of strong at¬ 
tachments. His warm imagination throws its 
glow over all that he loves; home, with all its 
fond associations; “the mother who looked on 
his childhood; and the bosom-friend dearer than 
all,” are so impressed upon his feelings that they 
mingle with every mood of his fancy. True, 
some critics, of more ingenuity than judgment, 
have doubted the real existence of the romantic 
attachments by which some of the finest poets 
have been inspired; and endeavour to explain 
as ingenious allegories the impassioned and 
athetic effusions which find their w'ay to every 
eart. Beattie—of whom we might have ex- 
j pected better things—sees, in the ardent ex¬ 
pressions of Petrarch’s devotion to Laura, the 
aspirings of an ambitious spirit for the laureate- 
crown ; and Dante has been said to have al¬ 
legorised his energy in the study of theology 
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under the guise of a passion for Beatrice. But 
the great charm of Dante’s poetry is its deep 
earnestness and truthfulness, and those touches 
of tenderness which are scattered throughout 
his sublime work, like the wild-flowers of home 
unexpectedly met with in drear and remote re¬ 
gions ; the facts of an imperishable attachment 
can be traced throughout his whole poetry. It is 
the custom in Florence for friends, accompanied 
by their children, to assemble together on the 
first of May, to celebrate the delightful season. 
A number of his neighbours had been invited 
by Folco Portinari to do honour to the day. 
Dante Alighieri, then a boy of nine years, was 
among them; young as ne was, he was in¬ 
stantly attracted by the loveliness of one 
amidst the group of children. She was about 
his own age, the daughter of the host. 
Through all the vicissitudes of a long and 
eventful life, that early impression was never 
effaced—he loved her ever after with an in¬ 
tenseness of passion and unshaken constancy 
that gave a colour to his whole existence—in 
the various paths of life which he was destined 
to tread; her image was ever present, inspiring 
the desire for distinction; their early intercourse, 
like the sweet May morning on which they had 
first met, was bright and happy; the purity and 
artlessness of youth made it so. The young 
companions of Beatrice rallied her on the devo¬ 
tion of the youthful poet, and the gay sallies 
with which she herself treated the ardour of his 
love, only served to make her the more engaging 
in his eyes. She was induced to bestow her 
hand elsewhere; more, it has been said, in ac¬ 
cordance with duty than inclination; for it is 
supposed her heart was not insensible to the 
love of the gifted youth, whose devotion, purity, 
and intellectuality might have found their way 
to one harder than hers. Dante fell sick and 
slowly recovered; whether her marriage was a 
subject of which he could not bear to think, it 
is certain that it is not once alluded to in his 
poetiy\ Beatrice did not long survive her mar¬ 
riage: within the year she was borne to her 
grave. The anguish of Dante was so intense, 
that it brought on a fearful illness, in which his 
life was long despaired of. Boccacio mentions 
that he was so altered by grief that he could 
scarcely be known. Beatrice occupied all his 
thoughts: on the anniversary of her death, he 
sat alone thinking of her, and pourtraying “ an 
angel on his tablets.” The influence which she 
had over him was as powerful in death as it had 
been in life—still to be worthy of loving, and of 
joining one so good and pure beyond the grave 
was his constant aim; all that he desired in 
renown, all that he wished for in fame, was to 
prove himself not undeserving of having devoted 
himself to her: in the camp—in the highest 
diplomatic positions, this was his great object in 
all his trials, and they were many and severe: 
this inspired him with a lofty dignity, and sup¬ 
ported him under insults and injuries which 
would have broken many a proud spirit; but 
sublimed above the concerns of earth, his affec¬ 
tion was such as might be felt for one translated 


to a celestial abode. By continually dwelling 
| on but one subject, his mind became utterly 
estranged from passing events, and he often fell 
into such fits of abstraction and despondency 
that his friends fearing that his reason would be 
completely upset, anxiously sought to give him 
some new interest in life, and at length prevailed 
on him to marry: this made him still more 
wretched; he could not, if he would, detach his 
mind from dwelling on her who had been his 
early and his only love, and to all his other 
misfortunes that of an unhappy marriage was 
added. 

Like the attachment of Dante for Beatrice, 
that of Petrarch for Laura was the result of a 
sudden impression: he had hitherto ridiculed 
the notion of the power of love, but he was yet 
to experience it in its most extreme intensity. 
He was twenty-three when he first saw Laura de 
Sade, then in her twentieth year: he has himself 
recorded over and over again the exact hour, 
day, and year; it was at six in the morning on 
the 6th of April, 1327 ; it was at the church of 
Santa Claire at Avignon. Everything connected 
with that memorable meeting has been dwelt on 
with fond minuteness by the poet: the dress 
which she wore, the green robe sprigged with 
violets; every movement, every look was for 
ever treasured in his memory: the celestial 
beautv of her countenance bespoke the purity 
for which she was so remarkable in that age of 
licentiousness, and in contemplating her love¬ 
liness, reverence for virtue mingled with ad¬ 
miration. Petrarch and Laura often met in 
society, and became intimately acquainted; he 
was charmed with her conversation: she appears 
to have been in every way capable of appreciating 
Petrarch, and deserving of the influence which 
she possessed over him, which was exerted only 
to exalt his sentiments and strengthen his prin¬ 
ciples : though unhappy in her marriage, true 
to her vows, she preserved all that purity of 
thought which gave such an unspeakable charm 
to her beauty. The chivalrous spirit of the age 
encouraged a devotion to the fair sex, and 
platonic attachments were the fashion of the 
day, so that the dignity of Laura was not com- 
romised when Petrarch made her the object of 
is poetical devotions, and the celebrity which 
he gained by this homage to her charms may 
have gratified much better feelings than those 
of vanity; the faith which she had pledged, 
though to an unworthy object, she held most 
sacred : she repressed tne feelings of the enthu¬ 
siastic poet whenever they appeared transgress¬ 
ing the bounds of friendship. Once, when in 
an unguarded moment he ventured to allude to 
his passion, the look of indignation with which 
she regarded him, and the tone in which she 
said, “ I am not the person you take me for,” 
overwhelmed him with shame and sorrow. The 
hopeless passion, of which he only dared to 
speak in song—and even the allowed indulgence 
of thus giving it expression, had a fatal effect; 
his health gradually declined; he grew pale and 
thin, and the charming vivacity which had been 
the delight of his friends utterly forsook him; 
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he estranged himself from the society of his 
former companions, and was no longer met with 
in the circles of which he had been the darling. 
At length he made an effort to conquer feelings 
that were too powerful to yield, and sought in 
foreign travel and the pursuit of literature to 
dissipate the inquietude which was consuming 
him ; but still the image of Laura haunted him 
through all his wanderings, and inspired that 
poetry whose purity, fire, and tenderness, have 
been the admiration of the world. He returned 
to Avignon, but again fled from the presence 
which was so dear to him, and sought in the 
solitudes of Vaucluse, to regain the peace which 
he was never to find. Shut in from the whole 
world by the rocks and hills, he found that 
solitude was “ no cure for love:” through that 
sweet valley, among its shades and by its foun¬ 
tains, he sung the praises of Laura. And thus 
years passed on. It was during this seclusion 
that he got Simon Memoni, a pupil of Giotti, 
to take Laura’s likeness. So delighted was the 
artist with the beautiful subject that the same 
lovely face was recognized in several of his pic¬ 
tures of saints and angels. On the 24th of 
August, 1340, Petrarch received two letters, 
each with an offer of the laurel crown; one from 
the University of Paris, the other from the 
Roman Senate : he decided on accepting it from 
the latter. He valued the honour as tne meed 
of his celebration of Laura; all selfish consi¬ 
derations were lost in the one desire that the 
lover of Laura should be renowned and distin¬ 
guished. The feelings with which Laura must 
have heard of the honours paid to the one so 
long and so devotedly attached to her have not 
been described, but they may be conceived. 
Thirteen years had now passed since they had 
first seen each other. When Petrarch and Laura 
met, time and care had wrought their changes 
in both. Petrarch’s locks were already sprinkled 
with grey, and the animation of his countenance 
was saddened by sorrow: the bloom of girlhood 
had passed from Laura, and the traces of me¬ 
lancholy which an unhappy lot had left were 
but too visible; but all the tenderness and sym¬ 
pathy of other days remained. The jealous 
disposition of M. de Sade prevented Petrarch’s 
being received at his house, but they often met 
and conversed together $ and Laura would sing 
for him those songs to which he had so often 
delighted to listen: there was a tender sympathy 
in this intercourse, soothing to both. Petrarch’s 
allusion to their last meeting is very affecting: 
he found her, as he describes, in the midst of a 
circle of ladies; her whole air betokened de¬ 
jection, and the sorrowful look with which she 
regarded him, and which seemed to him to say, 
“Who takes my faithful friend from me?” 
made an indelible impression on him—his heart 
sank within him; and they seemed to feel at that 
sad moment that they were to meet no more. 
In the following year the plague broke out: 
Petrarch, who was at Parma, heard that it had 
reached Avignon; he was haunted by the recol¬ 
lection of the last moments that he had passed 
with Laura; it seemed to him as if the hand of 


death had been on her already. The mo&t cruel 
j forebodings tortured him by day and by night; 
j his dreams represented her as dying or dead. 
The dreaded news reached him—Laura was dead! 
An attack of the plague had carried her off in 
three days; she had died on the anniversary of 
that day on which they had first met. In all the 
bitterness of his grief, he recalled all that had 
passed at their last meeting: the melancholy 
solemnity of her adieu seemed to his memory as 
that of one on the confines of eternity; every 
kind word she had ever spoken, every kind look 
she had ever given, was dwelt on with passion¬ 
ate fondness ; and the hope, the belief, that he 
had been dear to her was the only thing which 
could soothe. His dreams previously to her 
death appeared to his imagination mysteriously 
linked with that event: he has most touchingly 
described one of these visions, when he believea 
her pure spirit was permitted to visit and com¬ 
fort him. His pathetic lamentations were heard 
throughout the world with the deepest sym¬ 
pathy, and wrung the heart of many a one who 
had in happier days shared “ sweet counsel* * 
with him.” 

The misfortunes of Torquato Tasso com¬ 
menced in his early childhood: he was but 
eleven years old when political events obliged 
his father to quit Naples, and seek refuge in 
Rome. It had been settled that Torquato 
should follow him. The banishment from home, 
and from a mother on whom*he doated, were 
sad trials. Some lines of touching tenderness 
commemorate the parting, and shew how bit¬ 
terly it was felt. They were never to meet 
again : in eighteen months after they parted she 
died. He was indeed a child that must have 
been regarded with the fondest tenderness and 
pride. To wonderful acquirements for his age, 
were added what can never be acquired—a feel¬ 
ing heart, and poetical genius of the highest 
order, which in all his wanderings, in all his 
trials, had magic influence to charm a world 
which had nothing but misfortune For him. His 
mother best knew how much his sensitive na¬ 
ture required the tranquillity of a home, and the 
sympathy and endearments of those who loved 
him. But his lot was to be cast among stran¬ 
gers, and some among them proved implacable 
enemies. A life of stranger vicissitudes is scarcely 
to be met with: sometimes courted and ca¬ 
ressed, the companion of princes; at other times 
wandering in almost extremity of want; inspired 
by a sacred love of liberty, yet condemned to 
long years of the saddest captivity, with charms 
and graces to win the love of the fairest and the 
best, yet destined to feel all the pangs of a hope¬ 
less passion ! A being more to be admired and 
more to be pitied than Tasso surely never ex¬ 
isted. He was but twenty, when he received the 
most flattering office of employment from Car¬ 
dinal Luizi d’Este, brother to the Duke of 
Ferrara, who was anxious to Becure the services 
of one possessed of such genius. Though a 
connexion with the d’Este family opened a bril¬ 
liant prospect for a young man, yet the friends 
of Tasso, dreading for him the dangers of a 
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court, emleavouiul to persuade him to decline 
the proposal: but it was too flattering to be re¬ 
fused, and he hastened to Ferrara, in compliance 
with the Cardinal’s wish, who received him with 
every mark of distinction, and on occasion of 
his being appointed legate to France, introduced 
him at the French court, where he was received 
in the most flattering manner by Charles the 
Ninth, who was a warm admirer of his poetry. 
At Ferrara, Tasso became acquainted with the 
listers of the Duke, who, intellectual and ac¬ 
complished, could appreciate the gifted poet. 
His hours passed delightfully in their society. 
He has described the effect of his first 
interview with these fascinating ladies, in 
a rhapsody given to Tirsi, the character 
meant to represent himself in his " Aminta,” 
in which the terms of goddesses, sirens, nymphs, 
minstrels, and luminaries are liberally bestowed, 
and shew at least that the young poet was in¬ 
toxicated with delight in their presence. On 
their parts they enthusiastically admired him 
and his poetry. But there was one among them 
eminently attractive, whom he soon loved with 
all the passionate earnestness of which his ar¬ 
dent feelings were susceptible. Many of Tasso’s 
biographers say that she was not insensible to 
the varied graces of the youth: in truth, his 
personal advantages, his rare accomplishments, 
and, above all, the enthusiasm of genius, so 
captivating and so winning, made him a dan¬ 
gerous companion for the young princesses. 

Leonora was the youngest of the three sisters, 
andjnst nineteen when she and Tasso met. The 
princesses interested the Duke of Ferrara in his 
favour, and he appointed him to a situation in 
which he was exempt from duty, that he might 
devote himself exclusively to poetry. There was 
a handsome salary annexed, and apartments in 
the ducal palace. An inmate under the same 
roof with Leonora, the predilection which the 
ytaing people felt for each other could not but 
increase. Confessions and vows may have 
passed between them, or Leonora’s heart may 
have kept its own secret: the delicacy of Tasso’s 
affection is clearly proved by the mystery which 
rests on those passages of his life in which she 
was concerned; for while allusions expressed 
with infinite tenderness, found throughout his 
poetry, discover the state of his own feelings, 
there is not one word which can furnish a sug¬ 
gestion relative to hers. He had ventured, m 
accordance with the custom of the times, to 
celebrate her praises in verse: this, or some 
other circumstance, awakened the suspicions of 
the Duke: the intercourse of Tasso with the 
princesses was abruptly put an end to, and they 
were not suffered to meet. The Duke, to put 
■fc end to any vague hopes which he might en¬ 
tertain, pressed Tasso to marry, and suitable 
matches were proposed and declined. He with¬ 
drew for some time to Rome; on his return he 
Wt that he was incessantly watched, and his 
•euritive nature could ill brook the want of con¬ 
fidence which this betrayed, and he left Ferrara 
and again, wandering, while absent, reck- 
ks* aw! restless, from place to place; and then. 
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impelled by his passion for Leonora, lie would 
return, notwithstanding all his resolutions to the 
contrary, and regardless of the suspicions and 
machinations of the Duke. His melancholy in¬ 
creased, and his imagination continually repre¬ 
sented that plots and designs against him were 
in agitation : he became irritable, and one day, 
in a fit of excitement, drew his dagger on one of 
the attendants; but he was instantly disarmed, 
and was confined by order of the Duke within 
the precincts of the palace—he was, in fact, a 
prisoner; hut on expressing the regret which he 
felt for the intemperate act, the restraint was 
removed, and the Duke affected to treat him 
with his former kindness: but Tasso’s feelings 
were too quick to be deceived; he felt that he 
was the object of the Duke’s dislike and dis¬ 
pleasure. Unhappy and irresolute, he some¬ 
times wished to retire to a convent for the re¬ 
mainder of his life; but thoughts of his early 
home and happy days would often recur to his 
mind, and he longed to see his sister, the compa¬ 
nion of bis childhood, whom he had not met for 
years; and he resolved to leave Ferrara secretly, 
and find his way to her. His sister was a 
widow, living at Torrento with her two children. 
One evening in the summer, as she sat alone, 
having sent the children out to amuse them* 
selves, a shepherd brought a letter, which he 
had been directed to put into her hand—it was 
from Tasso, and told that he was in the midst of 
enemies and dangers at Ferrara, and that unless 
she could devise some means to save him, his 
death was inevitable. She questioned the mes¬ 
senger: his recital confirmed the intelligence, 
and represented the misery to which her brother 
wasieuuced in such terms, that, overcome with 
anguish, the lady fainted away. When she re¬ 
vived, Tasso discovered himself, and in those 
moments of affectionate recognition, he told her 
that he would never leave her for a world of 
which he had had too much: but his resolves 
were of short duration : Ferrara and its attrac¬ 
tion could not be withstood. It was on the oc¬ 
casion of one of his returns from his restless 
wandering that he saw Leonora: the surprise 
and delight of being again in her presence were 
so great, that he uttered an impassioned ex¬ 
clamation : this gave the Duke the pretext tor 
consigning him to St. Anne’s Asylum for lu¬ 
natics. ** None but a madman would dare to 
act so!” was repeated over again. So hardly 
was poor Tasso dealt with for having indulged 
a hopeless, and it may have been an unrequited 
passion. At that time, and for very long after, 
the insane were treated as if they were not 
human beings, and the receptacles for them 
were under no regulations but those of ca¬ 
price and cruelty. Tasso gives a most ap¬ 
palling account of his sufferings to his friend 
Gonzaga: it ends with these affecting words:— 
“ Above all, I am afflicted by solitude, my cruel 
and natural enemy, which even in my best state 
was sometimes so distressing, that often at the 
most unseasonable houra I have gone in search 
of company. Sure I am, that if she who so 
little has corresponded to my attachment, if she 
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saw me in such a condition and in such misery, 
she would have some compassion on me!” 

Even this abode of wretchedness could not 
extinguish his poetic fire, and from his solitary 
cell poems of surpassing beauty found their way 
to the world from which he was utterly shut 
out: they were read in every circle, and the 
genius of the author extolled; but his misfor¬ 
tunes found no helping hand for seven long 
years; at length, through the intervention of his 
friend Gonzaga, he was released. During his 
confinement Leonora had died: sorrow and 
sympathy may have had their share in bringing 
her to an untimely grave. Cruelty had done its 
part; the young and the beautiful sank beneath 
its weight, and the gifted mind had received a 
shock from which it never after thoroughly re¬ 
covered. Tasso left Ferrara never to return : like 
the troubled spirit, he could find restnowhere; but 
at length he took up his abode at Naples; his 
mother’s property, which had long been unjustly 
withheld from him, was restored. The beauties 
of nature please when nothing else can, and they 
may not have been without their gentle influence 
on the stricken heart; but the haunts of child¬ 
hood must have been mournfully contrasted 
with the dark scenes of after days. Tasso 
received an intimation from the Pope, that a de¬ 
cree had passed the senate, awarding the laurel 


crown to “ the greatest poet of the age“ the 
honour,” added the Pope, “ is to the Laurel, 
and not to Tasso.” Tasso accepted the honour 
with deep melancholy, and left Naples with a 
foreboding that he should see it no more. 
Though affliction had not extinguished a spark 
of poetic fire, it had not left a vestige of ambi¬ 
tion ; those that would most have delighted in 
his fame, and taken pride in bis triumph, were 
in their graves, and he longed to be with them. 
The most gorgeous preparations were in pro¬ 
gress, not only in the palace and capital, hut in 
every street through which the procession was 
to pass. Tasso, with a prophetic spirit, de¬ 
clared the preparations were vain. Affliction, 
and his long confinement, had anticipated the 
work of years—the infirmities and languor of 
old age had overtaken him before their time: he 
fell ill—medical aid was unavailing—he was 
apprised of the approach of his last moments: 
he received the intimation with perfect calm¬ 
ness—all earthly concerns were lost in heavenly 
contemplations, and the only crown to which he 
aspired was that unfading crown which awaits 
the blessed in heaven. 

The crowds were still collecting—fresh flowers 
were gathered to weave into the garlands that 
were to deck his triumph; but ere they had 
faded away the Poet was dead! M. A. 
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THE LAME-FOOTED DOG. 

(From the German.) 

BY MISS M. WATSON. 

There lived in the city of Bagdad a pearl- 
merchant, who, in a very short period of time, 
had met with so many, and such serious losses, 
that his last and only hope of retrieving his 
affairs rested on a richly freighted vessel from 
India; but, though overdue, still she came not 
into the harbour, and the unfortunate merchant’s 
prospects became daily more obscured. At 
length he resolved to apply to a diamond-dealer, 
who, if words were to be believed, he might 
consider a warm friend. 

He went to him, accordingly, at an hour when 
he was sure to find him in his private counting- 
house, and, candidly laying his state before him, 
requested the loan of such a sum as would keep 
up his credit in the eyes of the world, either till 
hi8 vessel arrived, or that, by being obliged to 
give up all hope of her, he must dispose of his 
whole property. “ In either case,” said he, “there 
will be enougn to pay you back this loan; and 
if my good ship comes into port, I shall hold 
my head as high as ever I did for an honest 
dealer and a wealthy man.” 

The so-called friend let him say all he had to 
tell, and then with cold manner and abrupt 
speech excused himself from meeting the re¬ 
quest. “My own business,” said he, “has 
dwindled of late, and I have had my losses as 


well as you. Besides, who can count upon a 
ship at sea ? we hear every day of their going to 
the bottom, and I never heard of any of the rich 
cargoes they bore being got up again; so that 
you must excuse me from running a chance of 
‘ throwing good money after bad/ as the saying 
is.” 

The poor pearl-merchant looked blank, and 
painfully remembered that on more than one 
occasion he had himself accommodated this 
very man, to a large amount, in emergency. He 
saia nothing, however; well aware that if they 
came to a rupture, the state of his affairs would 
in all probability be published abroad, and 60 
rendered more deplorable than ever by affecting 
his, as yet, unblemished credit. 

As with a heavy heart he was leaving his 
friend’s door, he observed several servants with 
a fine black dog—a noble animal it appeared— 
which they were preparing to drown in the river 
at hand; and being struck with pity for a 
creature in distress, he inquired what the poor 
animal had done to merit so hard a fate. 

“ He has become lame,” replied the diamond- 
merchant. I bought him at a very high price, 
thinking to make money by him, as he is a 
capital sporting dog; but one unlucky night, m 
defending my shop against some thieves, he got 
an unfortunate and desperate blow on the leg, 
which I am told will never be cured; so I am 
going to have him drowned, as I can’t keep idle 
servants.” 

“ It’s a pity, too; he’s a noble animal. Let 
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me beg for him! See now how anxious his 
poor eyes look, as if he understood what we are 
saying. Spare his life, as the hurt was got in 
doing you such a signal service.” 

" Spare his life—that 1 may have the cost of 
his keep? No, indeed; I’m not such a block¬ 
head!” 

“ Well, then, will you make him a present to 
me? I will take his C06t, to save his lue. What 
is his name ?” 

“ Beelzebub.” 

“ Bring him here, boy.” 

And the string being loosened from the dog’s 
neck, he went immediately to his new master, 
licking his hand, and loolung up into his face, 
as if every word he had spoken for him had 
dropped right into his heart, and as if he were 
fully aware that he owed him his life. He 
followed him without the slightest hesitation; 
and when the poor jiearl-merchant reached his 
house, and threw himself despondingly upon a 
couch, the dog lay down at his feet, and con¬ 
tinued looking into his face so sympathisingly 
that words could not have expressed more, had 
he been gifted with speech. 

"Ah, woe is me!” sighed the unhappy 
merchant; “ and how bitterly, alas! does poverty 
tell upon one! Could I have believed in the black 
ingratitude of that man, to whom my purse has 
been so often opened, and my credit served as a 
safeguard! How fawning and flattering he was 
in my prosperity! and now that a cloud lowers 
oyer me, how cold and sour the aspect I met 
with! Where, where, alas l can I obtain six 
thousand sequins ? And that alone can keep me 
afloat.” 

In sad thoughts and bitter sighs passed the 
first hours of the night, till Heaven, taking pity 
on his sufferings, sent a sweet slumber to the 
weary eyelids, and pleasant dreams soothed the 
perturbed spirit. 

By early morning, however, he was again 
awake to his troubles: he sprang from his 
couch—the torments of utter helplessness and 
hopelessness wrung his heart; lie pressed his 
hands upon his temples to still their throbbing, 
and try to gather courage to meet the storm 
which he knew must soon burst upon him; 
weak with mental anguish, he let one hand fall 
heavily on the table by which he reclined—it 
encountered a bag of money! yes, a bag of 
gold; ten thousand sequins, well reckoned, and 
with, his address in full, lay on the table before 
him. Am I awake ?” he cried j “ am I not 
still dreaming ?” He rubbed his eyes, he gazed 
fixedly on the bag; then flew to the window, 
thinking he was under a waking delusion; but 
no—he returned to the table, and there lay the 
bag of money, with his address in clear cha¬ 
racters before his eyes, in the broad daylight. 
He asked himself repeatedly how it could have 
got there without his knowledge? who could 
the silent benefactor be, who had thus delicately 
and timely come to save him from rum and dis¬ 
grace ? He questioned all the house servants; 
no one had been out, no one had been seen to 
enter, nft stranger theyjaid covdd have come 


without the knowledge of the door-keeper. 
Could it, he asked himself, be the diamond- 
merchant, repentant of his unkindness and in¬ 
gratitude, who had taken this way of repairing 
the hard-heartedness he had previously shown ? 
But no—no, it could not be he, who had 
proved his black nature towards two faithful 
friends in one day; he gave up the idea even. 
However, all the force of imagination was fruit¬ 
less towards discovering the generous being 
who had become his benefactor; and he pro¬ 
ceeded joyfully to meet his engagements, and 
redeem nis tottering credit. Scarcely, however, 
had the la 6 t sequin been disbursed, when a fresh 
inquietude arose to disturb his mind: suppose 
that the unknown friend to whom he was now 
become a debtor should suddenly appear, say¬ 
ing, “ Friend, I helped you in time of need, 
and now I am in want of assistance myself, so 
pray give back the loan I brought you so oppor¬ 
tunely.” What could he answer ? what would 
then become of him, and the safety of his rich 
freight still in uncertainty ? “ Oh ! my ship, 

my ship l” he cried aloud, “ what has become 
of thee? My beautiful ship, hast thou been 
despoiled by corsairs! Art thou become the 
plaything of a storm, and been whirled in scat¬ 
tered fragments through the air ? or hast thou 
sunk beneath the waves, never more to give 
tidings of thy whereabouts ? ” Several days 
and nights passed in this nervous anxiety; but 
on the fourth morning, as he again arose from 
a troubled rest, and paced his chamber with 
restless fobtstep, he suddenly beheld a piece of 
paper fall from above, on to the same table 
where he had found the bag of sequins. Under 
the idea of some fatal warning, he sprung upon 
it, and found a letter, directed in proper order 
to himself, which tearing open, he there read— 

“ Your ship was cast by a storm on the coast 
of the kingdom of Ophir, but was there repaired 
by the exertions and toil of your faithful crew. 
She put to sea again immediately she was wor¬ 
thy, and is now making her harbour with full 
sails and a fair wind, so that you may hourly 
expect her in the port.” 

Here he was once more put to his wits, as to 
how this letter had been conveyed; it seemed 
to have shot from the clouds, and be became 
alarmed, lest he might be under a power of 
witchcraft. “ Can this news be true?” he 
mused, “ or is the foul fiend making a sport of 
me ?” Equally vain were his conjectures respect¬ 
ing the letter as they had been about the money; 
and while he was yet uncertain how to take tne 
information it contained, and on the third morn-' 
ing after its receipt, a sudden cry was loudly 
raised on the quay that the long-expected vessel 
had hove in sight; and so it proved, for a few' 
hours after saw her comfortably riding at anchor 
in her native haten. “ Allah be praised !” cried 
the joyful pearl-merchant, when he ascertained 
that all things had happened exactly as had' 
been stated in the miraculously-received epistle.' 
" Allah be praised!” repeated the grateful mer¬ 
chant. “ An! how beautiful all things look again, 
now that I am happy; but no.” he cried, “ I 
D 
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cannot be truly happy till 1 become acquainted 
with my secret ana penevolent benefactor; he 
who saved me from the gulph of ruin ; that act 
will ever live in my inmost heart uneasily till 
mv grateful thanks are spoken.” Here Beel¬ 
zebub, the lame-footed dog, rose from his place, 
and came wagging his tail, and showing ius joy 
in eveiy gesture, approached his master, seated 
himself on his hind legs, and laying his fore 
paw gently on his master’s knee, looking at the 
same time in his face with an expression of hu¬ 
man understanding, human feeling, and human 
friendships the merchant, meanwhile, coaxing 
and patting him, and seeming even to feel 
increased kindness towards the poor animal, 
who so evidently partook his sentiments. 

Suddenly a voice, a human voice, struck his 
ear, and his faithful dog thus spoke: “ Be not 
alarmed, my kind benefactor and beloved mas¬ 
ter, that your thankful and grateful dog now 
speaks to you. All animals would speak if men 
would but treat them worthily; it is the general 
cruelty and hard-heartedness we meet with that 
keeps us silent towards mankind. I belong to 
a race that peculiarly wishes to be the friend of 
man, and we have also a countless band of all 
sorts of quadrupeds and bipeds linked together, 
to do service to those who are kind to any of us. 
^11 of them rejoiced in vour pity to me. by 
which you were induced, first to save the life of 
an animal apparently useless to you, and since 
to make life a happiness to me by your constant 
caring for my comfort, and your kind and mer¬ 
ciful conduct towards myself; and we are all 
united to show our gratitude, in all or any ways 
conducive to your well-being. The swallow, 
whose nest hangs above your chamber-window, 
was the faithful ambassador between me and 
them, and carried the information 1 gained, as 
to how we might meet your wishes. An old 
great grandfather dolphin dived into the deep of 
the ocean, and brought up one of the many bags 
of treasure which lie concealed there, gathered 
from the wrecks of ages, which he then delivered 
to the stork, who for so many years has reared 
her young in peace, and unmolested, on the roof 
of your house: the elephant, who is our presi¬ 
dent, charged a flock of sea-gulls,' who fly over 
the world of waters, and gather tidings ot your 
shiip, which obtained, the house swallow brought 
with alacrity the letter in her beak. Now, my 
dear kind master, you know who was your 
friend—who makes it his pleasure to win your 
favour; and you never will meet from any 
animal whatsoever in the so-named brute crea¬ 
tion but attachment and gratitude for kindness 
shown to them, and an undying remembrance 
of those who are gentle to, and notice them. 
All animals shudder at the baseness and cruelty 
we often witness from man to his fellow-man; 
and all of us endeavour to serve, or please, till 
our dying day that man, woman, or child, who 
frlS in any instance behaved mercifully to us. 


ANNIE’S THOUGHTS. 

Monday .—Got up Very early, and went to 
play in the garden: came in again, singing a 
little song, with a pretty nosegay for mamma. 
When I got into the breakfast-room, mamma 
was not there, so I ran upstairs quickly, and 
into her bed-room. Mamma was angry, for 
she had a bad headache. She said, “ Another 
time, Annie, come in more gently.” I was 
very sorry, for I had meant to please her with 
the nosegay, and I did not dare to give it to her; 
so I put it on the hall-table, and it is withering 
there, and nobody will have it. When I mean 
to be very good and obliging, I am sure to vex 
somebody: I wish I could be really good, like 
sister Lizzie. 

Monday afternoon .—Miss Ricketts has given 
us a half-holiday, that we may take a long walk 
this beautiful weather. Poor Miss Ricketts 1 
she would have liked to go with us, to pluck 
wild-flowers; I know she would. But she is 
so pale and thin, and cannot bear to walk. So 
sister Lizzie is to take care of us. Sister Lizzie 
was whispering to Miss Ricketts just before 
dinner, and I heard Miss Ricketts say, “ Will 
not jour mamma expect me to go?” And 
Lizzie answered “ No, I am sure she will not; 
I will tell her all about it.” So when mamma 
came in to take her luncheon at our dinner, 
Lizzie spoke so prettily; and though mamma 
was at first offended, and said that Miss Ricketts 
ought to go, Lizzie persuaded her to excuse her, 
ana promised to take such care of us I 1 for 
one will be very good, and then lizzie won’t be 
blamed. 

Tuesday morning .—Oh dear! how I wish I 
could ever behave properly. And yet Mary was 
more naughty than I was yesterday; for she told 
a story, and I only tore my frock, and spoiled 
my bonnet. But mamma was more angry with 
me than with her. I am a wretched little girl! 
I never can please anybody. Aunt Caroline is 
coming to-day, and they will tell her all about 
me, and why I am shut up here in disgrace. I 
shall be so ashamed when I see her! 

Poor little Henry has just been to the door, 
and pushed under it some little cakes, and asked 
me to kiss him through the keyhole. They are 
very nice cakes, and I am very hungry, fur I 
could not eat my breakfast for crying. But I 
must not taste them, for mamma ordered me to 
have only bread and water, and I will not be 
deceitful; though I really do think that she 
does not love me at all—she is so severe I I 
know I am a very careless child; but then I 
love her, and really wish to please her, and Mary 
does not. She does all kinds of naughty things 
behind mamma’s back, and is often very imper¬ 
tinent to her; and yet mamma seems to love 
her the best, better even than Lizzie, who is so 
good. Or I wonder if it is only that I am really 
a naughty and jealous child! For mammas are 
grown up and wise, and know better than little 
girls. 

• • • » • 
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I am very glad that mamma shat me up in 
my own little room, where 1 have my desk, and 
pen and ink. I should be quite afraid all by 
myaelf so long, if I could not write, and had to 
sit still doing nothing! 

• * * * * 

It is getting very dark, and I can scarcely see 
my pen; but I must do something, for I dare 
not look into that comer of the room, where 
the lights are. Something keeps waving across 
them, and nodding its head at me. Oh! how 
I wish mamma would come, or Miss Ricketts ! 
All this long day I have seen nobody, except 
Susan twice, when she brought my bread and 
water. I am tired of looking out of the win¬ 
dow at those dark trees. And there is a strange 
white figure at the end of the avenue. Oh, 1 am 
so frightened 1 Mamma 1 come to m* quickly l 

Wednesday evening. —*I do not know what was 
the matter with me last night. I heard them 
whisper something about fainting, and somebody 
carried me along the passage; and when I awoke 
I was in bed, and kind aunt Caroline was sitting 
by me. She saw that I was awake, and she 
leaned over me, and put her sweet, cool face to 
mine, and kissed me. Dear aunt! I did love 
her so. I wonder why it is I love her so very 
much I But Miss Ricketts says that 1 am not 
to write any more, for 1 am not well enough. 
And indeed I feel very strange; and my heart 
beats fast, 

Tknrsday .—This morning, quite early, I had 
such strange fancies. Aunt Caroline slept with 
me; and, when I awoke, I turned and looked at 
her. She was lying quite still, and her white 
eyelids were fast shut, and her pretty red mouth— 
a little open—showed two white teeth. She was 
no pale and still, that, somehow, she reminded 
me of Miss Lyle, whom sister lizzie took me to 
see after she was dead. I began to wonder 
what it felt like to die. It seems so strange to 
lie still, and not see, or hear, or feel; and yet be 
the same person. But sister Lizzie told me that 
the soul was up in the sky. While I was think¬ 
ing abont this, a bird began to chirp, in a low 
tone, and then another, and another; and by- 
and-by they sang louder, and it began to be very 
light—with a strange, golden light. I felt very 
front, and it seemed to me that I was really 
dying, and going to heaven. My heart beat so 
slowly, and stopped so often, that I thought it 
woula soon quite stop, and I knew that then I 
should be dead. But I was not frightened, but 
felt very happy; and now I believe I should like 
to die. 

Tknrsday evening. —I have been talking to 
aunt Carry a long time, while mamma ana all 
the rest were out walking. I have been telling 
her all my feelings about mamma and Mary, 
which l am afraid have been very wrong. 
Aunt Caroline did not blame or scold me at 
all $ but spoke very kindly. I wish I could 
write down what she said; it was a great 
comfort to me, and I wanted comfort very 
much. { first told her how mamma was always 
Molding me for being untidy, and about her 


saying to me the other day, “ It is really of no 
use getting anything nice for so careless and 
dirty a child as you are. You are never fit to 
be seen, and I am quite ashamed of you.” And 
yet, I try to be neat; but somehow I never can 
run about and romp like other children but I 
either tear two or three tucks, or hook my frock 
on a nail aud make a great hole in it j or else I 
stumble into some mud and splash myself all 
over. Then my sandals always come untied 
when I am walking; and I am so pleased with 
the fresh air and the flowers that I never notice 
them, and they trail after me in the dust, and 
mamma says that is a sure sign of a sloven. 
I can’t help climbing the hedges when I see a 
pretty flower; and lam certain to get entangled 
among the briars, or to slide into the ditch and 
wet my feet. Lizzie and Mary never do such 
things; they walk properly along, and when 
they play it is very gently. After telling aunt 
Caroline all this, I asked her if it was worse to 
be untidy and careless or to tell stories and 
be deceitful. I confessed how very angry 
I felt sometimes when I knew what naughty 
things Mary had done; and all the time she 
managed so well to hide them that mamma 
thought she was quite a good little girl; and 
when there was any quarrel or anything wrong 
in the school •room, laid all the blame upon 
me. And it was of no use defending myself; 
for then mamma was more angry than ever, 
and said that I made false excuses, and that 
I was jealous because Mary was better than 
I. I told aunt Caroline that I could not help 
sometimes really hating Mary, and wishing that 
something would happen to her, that she might 
get punished as well. I said how I bad often 
longed to die, for then I should trouble no 
one; aud perhaps after I was dead they would 
wish that they had been more kind to me. 
But Aunt Caroline told me that I must be con¬ 
tent, and even happy to live; for that life was a 
great and glorious gift, conferred upon us by 
our kind Creator, to be thankfully enjoyed and 
carefully used and improved. She convinced 
me how much it depended upon myself to be 
loved—that no heart, however cold, could al¬ 
ways withstand affections—that I must perse¬ 
vere in trying to be kind and amiable, and 
useful to others. She told me that carelessness 
was a very troublesome fault; that it annoyed 
neat and orderly people exceedingly, and that if 
I really wished to please mamma, l should let 
Mary’s faults alone, however great, and endea¬ 
vour with all my might to become tidy and 
thoughtful. That in so doing I should Degin 
to know myself, and find how difficult it was to' 
cure a bad habit; and thus learning humility, I 
should think mercifully of other offenders, and 
try to make them better, instead of indulging 
unkind feelings towards them, “ My darling' 
Annie I” she said, “do your best according to 
your knowledge: be humble, useful, and affec¬ 
tionate ; and in time these clouds of your child¬ 
hood will disperse, and the sunshine of a cleat* 
conscience will gild each day of duty and love.” 
I remember almost every word that she spoke^ 
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with her calm, gentle voice. When we had 
done talking, we went to take a little walk in 
the fields; and before we returned, the great 
yellow, full moon had risen, and its light 
mingled with the twilight, and all was so quiet 
and happy, that we walked home hand in hand 
quite silently. But I must not write any longer, 
for mamma will be displeased if I sit up late, 
and I am now going to do everything I can to 
please and make her love me. 

Friday .— Something has happened so delight¬ 
ful ! The doctor has been to see me, and he 
says that I am very delicate, and require change 
of air; and mamma and aunt Caroline have 


settled that I am to go with my aunt to her 
pretty house in Devonshire, and pay a long visit. 
But what will become of all my resolutions 
about being good at home, and making mamma 
love me ? Well, I must bear them in mind until 
my return; and I dare say I shall learn to be 
neat and tidy with Aunt Caroline; she has such 
a nice kind way of teaching. 

Farewell, then, thoughts! I must lock you 
safely into my desk, and help to pack up; for 
Aunt Carry is wanted at home, and we are to 
set off early to-morrow morning. 

* * • * * 

Hannah Clay. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 

PATCHWORK CUSHION, 

Materials : — Black Velvet Ribbon, one inch wide; rich purple Merino or Silk, of two shades, which 
must approximate; gold-coloured ditto, and a skein of narrow Russian Silk Braiding to match exactly 
with the gold and the lighter purple; 12 yards of gold-coloured chain gimp, and 4 tassels to match. 



The diagrams being given of the full size, for 
every part, no difficulty can occur in cutting out 
the different sections. The octagons are formed 
alternately of stars, made in the purple mate¬ 
rial, and formed into the proper shape by means 
of gold-coloured diamonds, which fit in Detween 
the points, and octagons of gold-colour, braided 
with purple, and edged with black velvet ribbon 
braided in gold. Purple diamonds, braided 
with gold, or vice versd, fill up the spaces be¬ 
tween the octagons ; and sections of the same 
(halves and quarters) are used to form the whole 
into a square. 

In choosing the purple Merino, take care that 


it is of a bright tint, and that there is no great 
difference between the two shades, as they are 
intended merely to give the effect of light and 
shadow. The star consists of sixteen pieces, 
namely, eight of each shade, and the same num¬ 
ber of gold-coloured diamonds. The yellow oc¬ 
tagon may be either in one piece or in eight, the 
braiding being in four parts, meeting in the 
centre, as represented in the engraving. 

In running on silk braid, it is often so aim* 
cult to obtain sewing silk to match, that it is 
very convenient to cut off a length of braid, ana 
draw out the threads for sewing it on: this 
saves a great deal of trouble* Braid patterns 
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are marked, liked those for embroidery, by 
being first pricked on stout paper, laid over the 
material, and pounced. 

The cushion is accurately represented in the 
engraving: it consists of the following pieces— 

5 yellow and black octagons. 

4 purple ditto. 


4 diamonds. 

4 diamond quarters, for corners. 

8 half-diamonds, for the sides. 

The other side of the cushion may be of pur¬ 
ple or gold Merino, or black velvet. A trim¬ 
ming of chain gimp, and four handsome tassels, 
complete it. Aiguillbtte. 
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KNITTED MITTEN, WITH CUFF. 

Materials 18 skeins of black Berlin Wool, 4 skeins of scarlet, blue, or any other colour, and a 
email quantity of black Pyrenees Wool, or Netting Silk. 4 Knitting Needles, Nos. 10 aud Observe, 
these sizes will mako an ordinary-sized Mitten for a lady’s hand; but if it is desired smaller. Nos. 17 an 
l'a may be used, and Nos. 15 and 16 if larger, the size depending wholly on the needles used, and the de¬ 
gree of tightness of the work. 


Cuff. —Cast on, with the finer-sized needles, 
24 stitches on each of 3; with the black Berlin 
join into a round, and knit 2 rounds. 

1st Pattern round (Scarlet and black). All 
scarlet, 

2nd. X 3 scarlet, 1 black X repeat all 
round. 

3rd. X 1 black over 1st scarlet, 1 scarlet 
over centre of 3, 2 black x repeat all round. 

4th, 5th, and 6th rounds. All black. 

7th. X 2 black, 1 scarlet, 1 black, 1 scarlet, 
1 black X repeat all round. 

8th. X 1 black, 2 scarlet x all round. 

9th. 1 scarlet, 2 black x all round. 

10th. Like 8th. 

11th. Like 7th. 

12th, 13th, 14th. All black, 

15th. Like 3rd. 

16th. Like 2nd. 

17th. All scarlet. 

Two rounds of black. No more scarlet. 

Knit 1 round of eyelet-holes, in which to 
insert an elastic, or a satin ribbon, by making 
1 stitch, and knitting 2 together alternately 
all round. Put the wool twice round the needle 
to make one, that the hole may be sufficiently 
large; ; tben knit 2 more plain rounds. 



Take the coarser needles, and knit 36 of the 
stitches on one needle for the back of the hand, 
6 on another for the thumb, and 30 on another 
for the palm of the hand. Observe that for the 
right band the thumb needle must follow, for 


the left it must precede , the one with the 36 
stitches. 

Knit plainly every alternate round. 

1st. x k 4 , m 1, k 2 t, k 3, X 4 times, on 
the needle with 36 stitches; the others to be 
knitted plainly until otherwise directed. 

3rd. X k 2, k 2 t, m 1, k 1, m 1, k 2 t, k 2, 
X 4 times. 

5th. x k 1 , k 2 t, m 1, k 3, m 1, k 2 t, k 1, 
X 4 times. 

7th. X k 2 t, m 1, k 5, m 1, k 2 t, x 4 
times. 

Repeat these, with the alternate plain rounds, 
once ; then, continuing to knit this needle in the 
same way, begin to form the thumb on tbe 
needle with only 6 stitches, thus : 

17th round (Thumb needle). K 3, m 1, k 3. 

19th. {b) K 3, m 1, (a) k 1. Repeat from a 
to b , whenever these letters occur, the stitches 
that follow the a being the centre stitches of the 
needle. 

21st. ( b ) K 3, m 1, (a) k 3. 

23rd. (6) K 3, m 1, (a) k 5. 

25th. x k 3, m 1, X twice, k 2 t, k 2, m 1, 
k 2. 

27th. (5) K 3, m 1, k 4, m 1, (a) k 1. 

29th. (b) K 3, m 1, k 5, m 1, (a) k 3. 

31st. (6) K 3, m 1, k 6, m 1, (a) k 5. 

33rd. K 3 , m 1, k 2, m 1, k 8, m 1, k 2 t, k 
7, m 1, k 2, m 1, k 3. 

35th. (6) K 3, m 1, k 3, m 1, k 1, m 1, k 2 
t, k 4, k 2 t, m 1, (a) k 1. 

37th. (5) K 2, k 2 t, m 1 , k 1, k 2 t, m 1 , k 
3 , m 1, k 2 t, k 2, k 2 t, m 1, (a) k 3. 

39th. K 2, k 2 t, m 1, X k 2 t, m 1, k 5, m 
1, k 2 t, X three times, m 1, k 2 t, k 2. 

41st, K 2, k 2 t, m 1, X k 4, m 1, k 2 t, k 
3, X three times, ra 1, k 2 t, k 2. 

43rd, K 2, k 2 t, X m 1, k 2, k 2 t, m 1, k 
1, m 1, k 2 t, k 2, X three times, m 1, k 2 t, 
k 2. 

Repeat from the 37th row once or twice, ac¬ 
cording to the length of the hand; then slip 3 
stitches from the sides of the thumb-needle on 
to the adjoining ones. Take two more knitting 
needles, and distribute the remaining thumb- 
stitches on three; make 6 by casting them on, 
and form into a round. Repeat the pattern, 
gradually taking in all the 6 new stitches. 
About 8 rounds will do for the thumb. Cast 
off, and finish the hand, taking up 6 stitches at 
the thumb when closing the round, leaving out 
the now completed thumb, and gradually taking 
in these six. In this way the tightness so often 
found at the thumb in gloves and mittens is 
quite avoided. 

Trim with a lace, knitted with hlack Pyrenees 
wool; any narrow one will do. The following 
is very suitable— 
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Cast on 7 stitches. 

1st row. K 3, in 1, k 2 t, m 2, k 2. 

2nd. K 3, p 1 , k 2, in 1 , k 2 t, k 1 . 

3rd. K 3> m 1 , k 2 t, k 4. 

4th. K 6, m 1, k 2 t, k 1. 

5th. K 3, m 1, k 2 t, m 2, k 2 t, m 2, k 2. 


6th. K 3, p 1 , k 2, p 1 , k 2, m 1, k 2 t, k 1. 
7th. K 3, m 1, k 2 t, k 7. 

8th. Cast off 5, k 3, m 1, k 2 t, k 2. 

Do sufficient to sew on rather full. 

Aiguillktte* 


POINT LACE LAPPET, 

IUte&ials :—Evanses Point Lace Cottons, with Boar’s Head, Nos. 60 and 80. Evans’s Mecklenburgb, 
No. 1, and French white Cotton Braid, No. 7. 



The] engraving of this lappet is given of as 
great a width as is generally worn: it may, 
however, if thought desirable, be increased a 
third or a fourth. The length of a lappet is 
about]three-quarters of a yard. The two ends 
correspond. 

The braid is extremely narrow, and must be 
pot on with great accuracy. The ground is 
forked entirely in Raleigh bars, with Mecklen- 
togh No, 100, The other stitches (of which 


diagrams are given] in the corners) are as 
folio ws:— 

a . Twisted threads (Sorrento bars). Evans’s 
Boar’s Head, No. 60. 

b . English bars. Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 

100 . 

e. Point d’Alencon. Evans’s Boar’s Head, 
No. 70. 

d. Leaves* with a Venetian bar for the centre* 
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veiniog and Sorrento bars at the sides. Evans’s 
Mecklenburgh, No. 120. 

e. Raleigh bars. Evans's Mecklenburgh, 

No. 100. 

/. Brussels lace. Evans’s Boar’s Head, 

No. 60. 

g. English lace. The same cotton. No. 70. 

h. Open English lace. The same cotton. 
No. 80. 

t. Raleigh wheels. These are worked on 
four bars, with an English spot at the cross. 
The wheel is then made round it, with a spot at 


the centre of each division. Use, for all these 
wheels, Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 120. 

k. The edging is worked entirely in button¬ 
hole, on Mecklenburgh thread, No. I, in which 
it is outlined. The first line of small scallops is 
first traced; then each scallop is separately 
finished in outline, by laying the thread down 
on the three , then slipping it back to the point 
where the two begin; then the one. When all 
are outlined, they must be covered with button¬ 
hole stitch, finished with Raleigh dots as indi¬ 
cated in the engraving. Aiguillbttb. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. 

BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 

Old Christmas wo know 
By his locks of snow 
And his crown of ivy green; 

The lintel we arch, 

For his triumph march, 

With the holly’s prickly sheen 
And its crimson fruit 
Like a winter suit, 

And the miseltoe niched between. 


What He loves to do 
In the world’s full view, 

Or perchance in a quiet way, 

Is to link our hands 
In brotherly bands. 

That shall never indeed decay. 

His Name shows us Love 
The Purest; above 
What mortals can fairly discern; 
In that one little word 
Every text may be heard. 
And we every lesson may learn! 


Though His locks are white. 
His eyes are as bright 
As a poet’s in ardent youth. 

When a rich voice chimes 
To the fervent rhymes 
That glow with the light of truth. 


Though His locks are pale, 
His step is as hale 
As a yeoman’s in prime of years; 
And his genial laugh 
Is more glad by half 
Than a jester’s boisterous cheers. 

/ 

But stalwart hand, 

It holds a wand 
Tlprf hath surely a fairy spell, 

/ When he waves it back 
T On the Past’S worn track, 
Where the silent memories dwell! 


Then His laugh is hushed, 

And our mirth is crushed, 

As Ho points to some vacant scat; 
While over^our souls 
* The cadence rolls 
v a voice w6 no more shall greet. 


f , 


* And He asks us each, 

If we list his speech, 
dbw the Year gone by has sped; 
With heart and mind 
Have we lpved our kind, 

Andblessings around us shed ? 


ForHe hateth strife, 
And a selfish life, 

With a hatred so severe 
That where they abide 
His face he will hide, 
And his joy will disappear. 


As he takes up his staff 
We can hear the last laugh 
Of Christmas so honoured and dear; 
Then He lifts from the floor 
A corpse to the door, 

And buries the dead Old Year. 

While there glides in the Heir 
To the Old Year’s care, 

As well as its worth and wit; 

Who for sceptre upholds 
A scroll’s thick folds, 

AU white and unwritten yet! 


FLOWER-DIVINATION. 

BY W. C. BENNETT. 


[Margaret gathers a star-flower, and plucks 
off the leaves , one after another .] 

Faust. A nosegay may that be ? 

Margaret . No! ’tisagame. 

Faust . What munnur you ? 

Margaret. He loves me-loves me not- 

[Plucking off the last leaf, with fond jog.] 
He loves me! 


Rayed flower, what will your last leaf tell— 
He loves me not ?—or loves me well ? 

A leaf I pluck from out your round— 

0 startled look of quick delight 
That flashed into his eyes last night, 

When mine his wandering glance first found! 

As sweet a tale, 0 last leaf, tell- 

He loves me well. 
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Another—bo the fear forgot 

That now I pluck-He loves me not; 

Not ? Loves me not ? and need I dread! 

Ah, as I brushed behind her chair, 

His drawn to hers, they whispered there 
So low, I caught not what he said— 

Nor she. Would that could be forgot!—— 
He loves me not. 

Next picked—of sweetest hopes to tell— 

Your sweetness says, He loves me well; 

Yes! loves me well; I will not fear! 

I knew—I felt him at my side, 

My partner—not to be denied; 

Not hers, as the next dance drew near! 

0, last plucked leaf, come quick to tell- 

He loves me well. 

Hope—4ear—each straight in each forgot, 
Thrice evil leaf. He loves me not! 

Alas! alas! and is it true ? 

And did 1 see his laughing eye— 

I on his arm—to her’s reply, 

As his to mine alone should do ? 

Come, last picked leaf, to tell me—what ?- 

He loves me not ? 


White with my fears that petal fell; 

0, red last leaf, He loves me well: 

Here do 1 pluck all sweetest thought, 

I know his hand pressed mine—I heard 
The tremble in his latest word; 

What could be told but what I sought! 

Last leaf, I knew your fall must tell- 

He loves me well. 


SONNET. 

BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 

My forest walks at Soignies were not sad 
Although alone I wandered, for with me 
Strange memories of the past were busily 
Turning the present to a scene all glad 

And rife with hope; thus making me to see 
Dear Indian woods ’midst Belgian greenery, 

And Asiatic flowers where I but had 

The golden rods and bluebells blooming free 
'Twixt Waterloo and Brussels, where each tree 
Seemed fraught with joy. So I, in age, do walk 
’Mid jungle paths with youth’s brisk step, and find 
Companions fond that with mo sweetly talk, 

Though we have long been severed. For the mind 
Hath powers which no dire body-ails cau baulk! 
Brussels, Sept . 1851. 


A MINUIT. 

SOUVENIR D’UN REVEILLON DE NOEL*. 


J'assistais l’biver dernier, chez ma grand’tante 
au nfveillon traditionnel de la nuit de Noel. La 
collation venait de finir; le the et le punch au 
rhum avaient remplace sur la table du festin les 
pyramides dories de beignets A la fleur d’oran- 
ger. Attachee, en vraie douairiere qu’elle etait, 
aux souvenirs du bon vieux temps aont douze 
lustres accompli la separaient, ma vdn^rable 
parente avait formellement exige que chacun de 
aes convives racont&t, A tour de role, une de 
ces mysterieuses histoires de bandits et de fan- 
t6me8, si dAlicieuses A entendre, les soirs d’hi- 
ver, au coin d*un feu petillant, lorsaue le vent 
de bise pleure A la fenAtre, que le cnien hurle 
dang la cour et que la neige blanchit au loin les 
toits de mawons solitaires. Comme cette en- 
nuyeuse corvee etait une des conditions sine qud 
aoa d’admission chez ma grand’tante, pendant 
la veillee de Noel, aucun des invites ne songea 
k s’y soustraire. Designe le premier par le sort, 
je m’eiecutai de maniere A ebranler les nerfs les 
nioins delicats et les imaginations les plus pares¬ 
ises. J’eus A peine tennine mon improvisation 
lugubre, pleine des reminiscences de Lewis, 
d’Anne Ratcliffe et d’Hoffmann, que ma grand’¬ 
tante, avec toute la gravite d’un president de la 
chambre au depouillement d’un scrutin ministe¬ 
rial, mela de nouveau dans son tablier plusieurs 
petits morceaux de papier, aux noms des divers 


* Nous connaissous particulierement 1’hAroine de 
la petite anecdote qu’on va lire, et c’est A sa priAre, 
et en quelque sorte sous sa dictee, que nous avons 
ecrit Particle suivant dont nous garantissons d’ail- 
lenrs I’aathenticitA, 


convives, en tira un, le deploya lentement et lut 
A haute voix le nom de Mile. Simon. Une femme 
septuagenaire pour le morns se leva, a ces mots, 
de la place oh elle etait assise, rapprocha son 
fauteuil du feu et commen^a, sans se faire prier, 
l’anecdote suivante, qui m’iiiieressa d’autant 
plus vivement qu’il etait bien facile de voir que 
la bonne vieille n’y ajoutait rien et qu’elle etait 
encore, en la racontant, sous l’impression de 
profonde terreur qu’elle avait dfl eprouver jadis 
en y jouant un r61e. 

“ En 1788, nous dit-elle, je servais en qualitd 
de femme de confiance chez M. le comte Auguste 
de Rocberolles. A demi ruin6 par des specula¬ 
tions malheureuses et par la perte d’un proces 
recent, le comte avait renonce au sejour de la 
capitale, et il etait alle s’etablir avec sa femme, 
jeune encore, et son fils, Agd de neuf ans, dans 
son ch&teau de Sept-Fontaines, situe dans le 
departement des Ardennes, A une petite lieue de 
Charleville. 

“ Le chAteau de Sept-Fontaines est un vieux 
monument gothique du moyen-Age, celebre dans 
la contr^e, parce que la tradition rapporte 
qu’Henry IV., A la suite d’une cbasse au sanglier, 
y passa la nuit dans une chambre du rez-de- 
chaussee, sumommee encore aujourd-hui, par 
ce motif, chambre du roi . II s’el&ve majestueuse- 
ment au milieu d’une plaine vaste et inculte. 
Devant lui apparaissent, dans un horizon rap- 
proch6, les remparts de la ville; derriAre lui des 
foists, des vallles et des montagnes, roais nulle 
part aux environs ni fermes, ni chaumiAres, ni 
demeures habitees. A l’epoque de cette histoire, 
le personnel du chAteau ne se composait que du 
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©omte de Rocherolles, de ea femme, de eon fils, 
d’un vieux domestique anglais appele Tom, et de ! 
moi. Or, un jour (c’&ait, si ma mcmoire est i 
fidele, le 3 Octobrc de cette annee), Tom, en re- 
venant de faire u la ville ses provisions accoutu- 
m£es, annon^a a ses maitres qu’une troupe 
d’acteurs Parisiens, descendu la veille a Fh6tel 
du Lion d'Or, se proposait de donner le lende- 
main une representation extraordinaire sur le 
theatre de Cbarleville. La comtesse ayant mani- 
fest6 le desir d’assister k cette representation, il 
fut convenu que le vieux Tom conduirait sea 
maitres a la comedie et que je resterais au cha¬ 
teau pour veiller le jeune Alfred, k qui son etat 
maladif ne permettait pas d’accompagner ses pa¬ 
rents. Sans en devinir la raison, sans en appro- 
fondir la cause, je me rappelle que je les vis 
partir avec un serrement de cceur inexprimable. 
Appuyee au seuil de la porte, je les suivis des 
yeux aussi longtemps qivil me fut possible de les 
apercevoir, et lorsque le cabriolet eut entice¬ 
ment disparu k travers les sinuosites de la grande 
route, mille inquietudes vogues vinrent m’as- 
saillir. Les horribles exploits de la bande de 
chauffeurs qui desolait en ce moment les pro¬ 
vinces de la France se representerent vivement 
a mon imagination. Je me rappelai avec terreur 
que peu de mois auparavant un viellard et une 
jeune fille avaient c*te mutiles dans une ferme du 
village de Gruyeres, distant seulement de quel- 
ques lieues de Sept-Fontaines. L’idee quej’etais 
seule avec un enfant raalade, dans ce chateau 
desert, doigne de toute habitation, de tout se- 
cours, de toute protection, en cas d’attaque noc¬ 
turne, augmentait encore mon effroi. Toutefois, 
je ne negligeai aucune des precautions que la 
prudence me suggera. Je fermai soigneusement 
la grille ext6rieure, je tirai les verrous de toutes 
les fenetres, et apres m’etre pour ainsi dire bar- 
ricadee a l’interieur, je revins m’asseoir, emue, 
inquiete, et l’esprit preoccup^ des plus sombres 
pressentiments, aupres du jeune malade, dans 
la salle basse du rez-de-chaussee appelee cham- 
bre du roi . 

" La soiree 6*etait Coulee tout entire sans 
qu’aucun incident extraordinaire efit justifie mes 
apprehensions et mes craintes. Minuet venait de 
sonner k la vieille horloge du chateau, et ses tin- 
tements lugubres avaient produit en moi une 
sensation de bien-etre indicible, car ils m’annon- 
^aient, a n’en pas douter, que Fheure du spec¬ 
tacle Cait passee et que mes maitres devaient 
6tre en route pour revenir. Souriant et dej& aux 
trois quarts rassurC, je me dirigeai vers la fe- 
n6tre pour tocher d’apercevoir leur cabriolet 
dans la campagne, lorsqu’il me sembla entendre 
un 16ger bruit dans la boiserie de l’appartement, 
h Fextr6mit6 de la chambre, opposC 4 celle ou 
je me trouvais. Vous rendre Fimpression que ce 
bruit etrange produisit sur moi est chose impos¬ 
sible. Je demeurai k ma place immobile, Foreille 
tendue, la sueur au front, retenant jtisqu’a mon ' 
souffle. Alfred, qui avait entendu le meme bruit | 
que moi, et qui commeraoi etait saisi de crainte, 1 < 
descendit doucement de son fauteuil, et, par un 1 < 
mouvement naturel aux enfants qui ont peur, il i 
vint cacher sa t£te sous mon tablier, en entou- i 


rant mes genoux de ses mains tremblantes. Ce 
■ n’etait pas une hallucination dc mon esprit. Je 
n’en pouvais douler. 11 y avait bienlfc quelqu’un, 
sous mes pieds, k quelques pas de moi. On 
fouillait le sol avec precaution; oncherchaila 
penetrer dans la chambre. Je ne saurais dire si 
ce fut la certitude m£me et Fiinminence du dan¬ 
ger, qui m’armerent, en ce moment, d’une re¬ 
solution et d’un courage que je ne me connaissais 
pas; mais je me levai resolument de mon siege, 
je courus a la cuisine, je saisis une hache, et je 
revins, ainsi armee, me placer a Fendroit ou k 
bruit s’etait fait entendre et oh je m’attendais a 
voir bientot paraitre quelqu’un. Mon appre¬ 
hension ne fut pas trompee. A ma grande sur¬ 
prise, un carreau de la chambre se souleva len- 
tement, puis un second; une main s’appuyasurle 
plancher et une horrible tete de bandit,, sombre 
et menagante, parut devant moi. Au meme 
instant la hache que je tenais k la main s’abattit 
avec la rapidite de Feclair, et la tete du chauffeur 
roula au milieu de la chambre. L* enfant poussa 
un grand cri. La lampe, qu’il avait heurtee en 
fuyant, tomba et s’eteignit. L’obscurite la plus 
complete regna dans la salle.” 

Apres quelques efforts visibles pour dompter 
son emotion, la bonne vieille reprit ainsi; “ J’e- 
tais encore au bord du trou, ma hache levee et 
prete a frapper autant de coups, a abattre autant 
de t£tes, que le danger se presenterait de fois, 
lorsque j’enterrdis distinctement au-dessous de 
moi les paroles suivantes, bien qu’elles fussent 
proferees a voix basse et avec beaucoup de pre¬ 
caution : 

“ — Eh bien, as-tu vu quelqu’un ? La cham¬ 
bre est-elle eclairee ? 

“ Vous comprenez parfaitement pourquoi ce- 
luiqu’on interpellait ainsi ne repondit pas. Il se 
fit un silence de quelques minutes, apres lequel 
la meme voix reprit toujours has, mais cette 
fois avec l’expression de Fimpatience et de la 
cole re: 

“ — Si tu as peur, l&che, fais placo k d’autres, 
mais par l’enfcr avance ou recule ! 

“ — La position n’est pas tenable, repliqua 
une voix plus Soignee... D’un moment u Fautre 
nous pouvons 6tre surpris... Robert, qui est en 
vedette a F entree du souterrain, assure qu’il en- 
tend distinctement le galop d’un cheval dans le 
lointain.” 

“ Au mouvement qui se fit alors, au-dessous 
de moi, j’augurai que les bandits retiraient k 
eux le corps de leur compagnon. Sans doute 
qu’& la vue de ce cadavre sans t6te, cc tronc 
hideusement ensanglante, les chauffeurs furent 
saisis de surprise et d’epouvante, car ils pous- 
serent un cri terrible qui fit trembler le sol de la 
chambre; puis, proferant de gourdes impreca¬ 
tions de rage et de vengeance, ils s*£lo : gnerent 
precipitamment, abandonnantdans le souterrain 
le corps de leur camarade. Au meme instant, 
la force factice qui m’avait soutenue tant que le 
danger avait &e, 1&, sous mes yeux, mcnacant 
et inevitable, s’evanouit complctement .uissitot 
qu’il parut dissipe. Le cceur me manqua, 
mon corps s’affaissa sur lui-mfcrae, Je tombai 
evauouie. 
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On the Portrait of the Viscountess Villiers. 


“ Un qoart-d’beure plus tard mes maitrea 
revinrent du spectacle. Apres avoir appel6 inu- 
tilement a plusieurs reprises, inquiet ae ne pas 
me voire paraitre, et imaginant que je pouvais , 
etre endormie, le vieux Tom, au risque de ee j 
casser cent fois le coo, se decida k franchir le ! 
mm d’encemte. Ay ant oper6 sans accident cette 
pfrilleuse escalade, le fidele serviteur revint ' 
ouvrir k ses maitres, et tous trois se dirigerent | 
ren la porte de la salle a manger qui ceda sous I 
leors efforts r&mis. Quel spectacle! la lune qui 
s’etait dragee d'entre les nuages r6pandait ses 
demi-teinte8 blafardes sur le lieu de cette hor¬ 
rible scene. Dans le coin le plus eloigne de la 
salle, k demi-cache derri&re uue vieille armoire, 
le petit Alfred, p&le d*une terreur sans nom, les 
yenx fixes, les cheveux herisses, semblait p6- 
trifie par l’effroi, rnon corps gisait evanoui au 
milieu de la chambre, et sur le plan le plus rap- 
proch£, k quelques pas de la porte, apparaissait 
la tete livide at grima^ante du bandit. 

" Comme vous le pensez bien, personne ne se 
concha au cb&teau cette nufc»l&. M. de Roche- 
rolles et le vieux Tom la pass^rent tout entiere, 
arm& jusqu’aux dents et disposes a une vigou- 
reusf ~6sistance en eas d’attaque. La comtesse 
eUe-r eme, si faible, si craintive, si femme dans 
les cixonstances ordinaires de la vie, avait re- 
trou e, devcnt le p6ril, toute la force et tout le 
courage d’un bomme. II n’y eut pas jusqu’au 
paurre Alfred qimi, enticement rassur6 en voyant 
cerenfort inattendu, ne voulftt aussi participer 
4 la defense commune. Mais fort heureusement 
toute cette resolution se trouva inutilement d6- 
pensee, tous ces pr^paratifs furent inutiles. Au- 
con bruit suspect ne se fit plus entendre, aucune 
tentative nouvelle ne signala cette nuit d’an- 
Roiase*. Le lendemain, M. de Rocherolles alia 
faire sa deposition au procureur du roi de Char¬ 


leville. Une descente de la justice au chftteau 
amena la d£couverte d’un conduit souterrain 
pratiqu6 90us le pare et se prolongeant depuis 
le raur d’enceinte jusqu’a la salle dite du roi . 
Plusieurs compagnies de troupes de ligne et 
toute la gendarmerie de l’arrondissement furent 
aussitot mises aux trousses des bandits. Apres 
une battue de plusieurs semaines dans les en¬ 
virons de Charleville, le chef de la troupe, le 
c61ebre Joseph Kats, et les quarante hommes 
u’il commandait, furent arret£s dans la for£fc 
e la Haviere, a quatre lieues de Sept-Fontaines, 
et executes le 30 octobre de cette m6me ann£e, 
sur la grande place du marche de Charleville, 
au milieu d’une foule immense accourue de tous 
les points de la Flandre pour assister a leur sup- 
plice. J’oubliais de vous dire que la t£te cou- 
pee figura au proces, et servit de piece de con¬ 
viction. 

“ Quant k moi, cette horrible scene d6ve- 
loppa dans mon corps le germe d’une maladie 
incurable. A 20 ans a peine, que je comptais k 
cette 6poque, je fus saisie d’un tremblement con- 
vulsif de tous les membres qui ne se declare or- 
dinairement que chez les personnes arrives a 
l’extreme vielliesse. Je dois k la verity et h la re¬ 
connaissance d’ajouter que mes maitres ne furent 
envers moi ni oublieux, ni ingrats. En recom¬ 
pense du courage que j’avais raontrG et du ser¬ 
vice que je leue avais rendu, ils m’assur&rent, 
ma vie durant, une petite pension assez mo- 
dique, il est vrai, mais tr&s suffisante pour mes 
besoins, qui me garantit le necessaire pour le 
reste de mes jours; et, ajouta la bonne vieille, 
en souriant et en s’inclinant gracieusement de- 
vant son auditore,—qui me procure l’honneur 
d’assister ici chaque ann6e au reveillon de Noel.” 

Achille Gallf.t. 

(Cabinet de lecture.) 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF THE VISCOUNTESS VILLIERS. 

BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 

(See Plate.) 


There Is a charming olden tale 
I more than half believe in, 

How fairies at a mortal's birth 
Bright golden threads can weave in 
Athwart the darker warp of life, 

For all on earth provided— 

For wisest ends the darkest shades * 
Unevenly divided. 

And gazing on thy form and face 
In mood of thoughtful musing, 
Remembering thy fiueage rare, 

I dream of fairies’ choosing, 

How elfin sponsors willed for theo 
Rich gifts and goodly graces, 

And opened gates upon thy path 
That lead to pleasant places; 


And breathed a charm thy cradle o’er— 
As was indeed their duty— 

That dower’d thee with the woman’s boon 
Of all thy Mother’s beauty. 

While from thy Sire* their spells decreed 
Thy nature should inherit 
An English heart of purpose true— 

A brave, unselfish spirit. 

Oh Lady, when thy coronet 
Upon thy brow is gleaming, 

And holds enthralled the youthful curls 
That here so free are streaming, 

I feel than all the pomp of rank— 

Which yet thou valuest duly— 

More proud thou art of near descent 
From them who Laboured Truly! 


E 2 


* The late Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
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FEMININE GOSSIP FROM PARIS.* 

(by our own correspondent.) 

Paris, Dec. 20. suited from the struggle of the 3rd and 4th of 

My dear C-, December; among the former, one of a most 

Strange and stirring have been the events deplorable character was related to me by a 
that have come to pass here since my last letter; person under whose immediate observation it 
and though the more feverish sensations they occurred. A young Polish couple of the uppeT 
have created are now lulled, a deep and swelling class, had been residing in Paris some time, and 
excitement of mingled opinions and conflicting on the day when the struggle was hottest, the 
sentiments agita'es the country. gentleman, actuated by mere motives of curiosity, 

A great victory has been gained—but how? went out to see what was passing, telling his 
Was the step that led to it necessary ? Would ! wife he would return at three o’clock; the nour 
not legitimate means have led—perhaps a little ! passed—the evening—the night—without bring- 
later, it is true—to the same result? Will not ing him, or any tidings of him ; next morning 
France, when the momentary sensation of relief his wife, half distracted, resorted in succession 
experienced at the destruction of the “ Spectre to all the hospitals in search of him, but in vain; 
rouge** that was to have made 1852 a year to there was but one repair left to her—the ceme- 
be written in history in letters of blood—will tery of Montmartre, where the bodies of the 
she not awake to the consciousness that her unknown dead were exposed for recognition: 
liberties have been mocked and trampled on to she went, and found the corpse of her husband 
satisfy private ambition ? These are questions with a ghastly wound in the forehead; insensi- 
which are already daily, hourly agitated, andwhich bility, followed by insanity, was the result of the 
will most surely ere long demand a solution, fearful shock, and she is now confined in a 
At present all is tranquil in Paris, and com- madhouse, a confirmed lunatic. This is only 
paratively so in the departments, and but one one of many domestic calamities resulting from 
opinion reigns among all classes and all parties the imprudent curiosity of persons who, in no 
on the absolute necessity that existed for the way connected with either of the parties at 
severest measures being adopted towards those issue, placed themselves in the most dangerous 
sanguinary and reckless malefactors, whose po- position, and received wouuds, often dangerous, 
litics are pillage and anarchy, who have no links and not a few fatal. This foolhardiness, how- 
with society, and who float as it were on the ever, was not universal; and one or two rather 
surface of the country in which they have no amusing instances of the reverse occurred, 
legitimate stake and interest, like the scum j When the first regiment of Lancers was passing 
thrown up whenever the cauldron begins to j up the Boulevards, towards the scene of action, 
boil, or the “ wreckers,” who see in the danger | the Colonel, recognizing a friend among a group 
and distress of the national vessel only a source I conversing on the trottoir , turned his horse’s 
of spoil and rapine. A great and salutary check I head and rode towards him; whereupon, the 
they certainly have received, reste h savoir if the ! whole party, seized with the conviction that they 
arbitrary and unparalleled measures adopted were being charged by the regiment, fled right 
towards a widely different and powerfully influ- and left, spreading panic in all directions ! One 
ential class, will remain unresented and accepted, of the vulgar rumours afloat is that the President, 
There 6eems to be but little doubt of the result having, before the coup d'etat, applied to the 
of the election; it appears that Louis Napoleon’s clergy for a dispensation of his oath to keep the 
continuance in power is, enthusiastically by the constitution inviolate, it was accorded on condi- 
few, tacitly by the many, considered as, in the tion of his restoring the Pantheon to its original 
present state of things, most likely to secure destination, that of a church, which, in fact, was 
order and tranquillity, which is what all the one of the first acts of his authority after the 
mercantile classes are disposed to purchase at events of the 2nd or 3rd: it is now re-consecrated 
any price, and the army is entirely devoted to under the title of St. Genevieve, the patron- 
him; when the two livrets— one for the “ out,” saint of Paris. 

the other for the “ non” (the only formula of I believe M. Thiers is in England by this 
the votes)—were presented to the 8th Hus- time. Eugene Sue is going to leave France for 
sards, the soldiers instantly made a bonfire to ever, in disgust. M. Emile de Girardin has 
burn the livret non; and the same feeling exists given up the editorship of the Presse , and is 
almost without an exception throughout the about to retire to Geneva; and Cavaignac, they 
army. say, has refused to accept his liberty, though 

Many incidents, tragic and comic, have re- the President has written with his own hand 

—-—-—---—-to entreat him to leave his prison. 

•This letter reached us marked found open . An arousing trick was played a few days ago 
(lettre trouvee decnchet£e) ; probably had our v . e authorities on some of those who made a 
valued correspondent written more bold and dis- similar resolve. They were told, the prison 
agreeable truths her epistle would have been in- i being too full to contain them as well as the 
tercepted altogether.^En. | new arrivals, they were to be removed to 
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another one; and being packed up in fiacres , 
they were driven off to the neighbourhood of 
the Jardin des Plantes, at the other end of Paris, 
and there told they might either get down and 
walk to their homes, or stay in the fiacres , pay¬ 
ing for the same, just as they chose! 

Nothing can be more wretched than the 
weather in Paris. For weeks there has hardly 
been a gleam of sunshine; and it is now bitter 
cold, with a damp, clammy fog, day and night, 
which adds to the general gloom. The approach 
of the jour de Van —the greatest f&te in France— 
will however, no doubt, restore a little gaiety, 
which, for the present, is quite put a stop to. 

All the connoisseurs are talking of a picture, 
the history of which is very singular. M. 
Moreau, a picture-dealer and restorer, bought, 
some time since, a painting, for some thirty or 
forty francs, representing a Madonna, or saint, 
the face of which was singularly beautiful, but 
the rest of much inferior merit; on examining 
it, be perceived that the painting of the figure 
and dress was evidently of a much later date 
than that of the head; and after some hours of 
labour in removing the outer coat of colour, a 
Venus, by Leonard da Vinci, life-size, and of 
the most exquisite beauty, was gradually un¬ 
veiled ! He has since discovered that the 

S icture was the gem of the collection of Egalite 
’Orleans, who, in the Revolution, thus dis¬ 
guised it, along with many other pictures of 
value, in order to pass it safely out of France. 
M. Moreau has already refused 80,000 francs for 
it, and will take no less than 100,000 (£4,000), 
which, it is thought, he will get later. 

An event, which has thrown our whole quartier 
into a state of alarm, occurred a few nights ago 

to the young Vicomte de F-, a legitimist des 

pUs blanes, returning along the Hue de la 
Pepiniere from a soiree, he was pursued, and 
attacked by three men, armed with long knives. 


WHAT'S IN 

The time was when a name was everything. 
In England, for centuries after the Norman Con¬ 
quest, the rich and powerful could be recognized 
by the name alone; for the members of that 
class were universally of foreign descent, and 
generally bore names of Norman origin. Bohun, 
Courtnay, Arundel, and De La Pole, betrayed a 
French extraction as plainly as Here ward, God¬ 
win and Siward told of Saxon blood and a 
debased condition. 

But time has changed all this. Even in Eng¬ 
land a Norman name is not always a test of 
lofty birth, while names of Saxon derivation 
figure again among the titled, the wealthy, and 
the great. In our country, the fusion is even 
more complete;—a republic, indeed, is a sad 
leveller of names. It is no rare occurrence to 
read, on 6ome bumble sign-board, a name that 
crossed to England in the name of the Con¬ 
queror. We nave had our horse rubbed down 
uy ostlers with names of knightly lineage: our 


who seized him before and behind, one holding 
a knife to his breast, another to his throat, 
while the third tore open his coat and waistcoat, 
and robbed him of his watch, chain, and money. 
On bis attempting to resist, one ruffian aimed 
a blow at his throat, with such force, that 
on his springing aside to avoid it, the knife 
struck and was shivered against the wall. 
All attempts to trace the miscreants have 
hitherto failed, and there seems to be but little 
likelihood of their being apprehended. A sys¬ 
tem of night police, like that in London, is 
wofully wanted here, as such events as the one 
I have described are by no means uncommon ; 
true there are patrols, but instead of being at¬ 
tached as guardians of particular streets or 
quarters, they parade about in bodies, at certain 
hours, and of course it is in the intervals that 
these adventures occur. 

George Sand has just brought out a new 
book, entitled “ Le Chateau des D&sertes.” It 
is dedicated to Macready, and is on theatrical 
subjects. I have just glanced through it, but 
have not yet had time to do more; nor has it 
yet been reviewed, so I cannot pretend to speak 
as to its merits. Her piece, “ Le Marriage de 
Victorine,” is quite beautiful; pure, healthy in 
tone and sentiment, with a quiet interest, a mix¬ 
ture of ideality in the character of the heroine, 
with a sober reality in the plot, the scene, the 
entourage , that is full of charm and novelty. 

An exquisite poem has appeared in the De¬ 
cember number of the Revue de Paris , from the 
pen of Madame Emilie de Girardin (Delphine 
Gay), entitled “ La Nuit.” It is in her pathetic 
vein, in which she is quite as powerful as in her 
sparkling mood, which is the prevailing one in 
her conversation. 

Adieu, my dear C., with the best wishes of 
the season, I am ever yours, 

P*. 


A NAME? 

shoes mended by coblers with names once borne 
by nobles; and anthracite stowed in our cellar 
by coal-heavers, answering to names that appear 
conspicuously in Domesday Book, and stand 
foremost on the roll of Battle Abbey. Alas! 
for the degradation of names. Well may we ask 
“ What’s in a name ?” 

And yet, even in our day, a name has one 
advantage, for it reveals a person’s race, if 
nothing else. We know that Smith is a Saxon, 
and that his ancestor, in some remote day, 
hammered hot iron, whatever airs he may take 
on himself now, or however grand are his pre¬ 
sent connections. We know as indubitably that 
Fitzroy’s progenitor was the son of a king, if 
that is any credit to him, and yet Fitzroy may 
now be digging cellars for a livelihood, driving 
a cart, or keeping a grog shop. A Neville may 
be a clergyman and republican now, but his 
forefathers, or his name belies him, were knights 
and aristocrats once. The De Lisle, who bakes 
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bread for us, may be some landless baker of the 
nineteenth century, but his great great grand¬ 
father, a dozen removes off, was most unques¬ 
tionably a titled proprietor, with rights of ad- 
vowson, fishery, mining, court-manorial, and 
perhaps of forestry. No one can persuade us 
that Stephenson is from the south of England, 
when his name reveals that his ancestor was 
some Scandinavian who settled north of the 
Humber; or that Owen is a Londoner, when 
his name betrays he is Welsh; or that O’Con¬ 
nor is a Saxon when he carries his Celtic origin 
in his name; or that Mac Ivor is a true Irish¬ 
man when the Gael thrusts itself forward, in 
like manner, in the name. Intermarriage, 
among his ancestors, with other races, may 
even nave obliterated every vestige of the great 
ancestral type; yet still we know his progenitor 
to have been a shaven Norman, a beer-imbibing 
Saxon, a piratical Dane, or a breechless High¬ 
lander, by that unmistakeable thing, a name. ! 
Thus, there is meaning, after all, in the question I 
“ What’s in a name V* j 

Still more. There are names that tell of 
princely or other notable origin, as others be¬ 
tray the degradation of serfdom or disgrace. 
Cadwalader, or the chief of the Druids, is a 
royal name to all who understand the derivation 
or love the ancient race of Britain. But the 
name of Hind, be it borne by whom it may, i 
merchant or mendicant, congressman or con¬ 
vict, betrays that, at one time, its owner was a 
villein purchaseable with the soil. Clark may 
be some illiterate oysterman now, but his ances¬ 
tor once knew how to read and write, as we 
learn by his name, and at a time, too, when the I 


.—January. 

accomplishment was a rarity. But Craven, 
though he may be as bold as a lion, cannot con¬ 
ceal from us tnat his distant progenitor waa a 
coward, and gained his surname, perhaps, by 
running away at Crecy or Poictiers, Agincourt 
or Bannockburn. And so through the whole 
catalogue of names to be found m the Direc¬ 
tory. We have often amused ourselves at a 
fasnionable party, by standing in a quiet comer, 
and, as the name of each new comer was an- 
I nounced, speculating on its origin, and, in 
fancy, calling up the figure of the ancestor from 
whom it sprung. In these vagaries of the ima¬ 
gination we have beheld satin or brocade give 
way to linsey-woolsey; and jewels on rounded 
arms to manacles on the ankle of a galley-slave. 

To speculate thus on names affords, indeed, 
a wholesome moral lesson. It forces upon us 
the mutability of fortune. It teaches us that 
families have their rise and fall like nations. 
It makes the proudest humble in regard to his 
blood, since, from seeing the degradation 
of others, he learns that his descendants may be¬ 
come miserable, poor, or disgraced also. Even 
the Norman names, which perhaps he venerates 
in spite of his republicanism, his Saxon origin, 
and common sense, he perceives, when he comes 
to analyze them, were but those of peasants, 
perhaps, in their own country, and became aris¬ 
tocratic in England, only through a stupendous 
territorial robbery; while the plainer name, 
which he secretly despises for its plebeian deri¬ 
vation, bears, in that evident origin, proof of its 
having been given for skill in some useful art or 
for perfection in intellectual labour.— Philadel¬ 
phia Evening Bulletin. 


THE GARDEN.—JANUARY. 


“ Ah bitter chill it was ! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold.” 

Keats. 


We cannot do better than advise our readers to 
continue in the performance of those operations to 
which our previous instructions bore reference. 

Shrubberies. — Continue planting, lifting, re¬ 
arranging, heading down, or otherwise putting these 
in good order. In the formation of new work, avoid 
overcrowding, and, in disposing those intended to 
remain permanently, have an eye to their future 
habits and characters, not only as regards their 
inflorescence and summer appearance, but also as 
to the influence they are likely to hold amongst the 
tints of autumn. The light of this branch of our art 
is only just dawning upon us, and is decidedly 
worthy of the greatest attention and observation, 
and notes should be constantly made of whatever 
new ideas bearing on the subject come before us. 
Forking up the borders of shrubberies may now be 
commenced, and followed up in favourable weather: 
it disposes of a great number of leaves which would 


otherwise be always blowing about. Grass should 
be regularly polled, swept, and rolled in mild 
weather, and gravel walks kept neatly rolled occa¬ 
sionally. All alterations and improvements should 
be perseveringly followed np, to leave proper leisure 
for the due performance of spring work.—-J. W. C. 


New Hyacinth Stand. 

Our present engraving represents the form of one 
of the neatest adjuncts of drawing-room flori¬ 
culture which has ever come under our notice. Not 
only is the design chaste and elegant, but it is also 
as complete as it is well possible for a contrivance 
to be, as respects the purpose for which it is in¬ 
tended. For the invention of this novelty the public 
• is indebted to Mr. George P. Tye, of Birmingham, 

| who has given it the name of “ Hyacinth Bottle 
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and Flower Support,” and which is, in fact, the 
bat name it could hare, seeing that the purpose for 



| which it was designed Is at once indicated. These 
bottles are made of glass, stained of various colours, 
as green, purple, or blue; and apart from their 
utility for the purpose of growing Hyacinths, are 
incomparably more ornamental than the old formal 
things that remind ono of the female costume in 
the time of Queen Charlotte. As regards the ap¬ 
plication of the support, Mr. Tye gives the following 
directions in a concise treatise on the Culture of 
Hyacinths:—* 

u The support may be fixed in the bottle previous 
to placing the bulb in it, or when the flower has 
grown six or seven inches high. Place the lower 
or springing circle round the 6tem and leaves; then 
raise the bulb a little from the bottle, and pass the 
wire over it; fix the spring in its place by com¬ 
pressing it with your forefinger and thumb; then 
place your right hand round the back of the upright 
rod; with your finger and thumb spring open the 
gliding-wire sufficiently to admit the flower stem, 
at the same time holding tlio whole of the leaves in 
the left hand; raise the sliding wire as high as the 
flower will admit, and place one by ono the leaves 
within it, first having decided where the rod should 
be placed, that the leaves may be arranged uni¬ 
formly. Open the small wire, and place it imme¬ 
diately under the flower ; then close it again; raise 
or lower the wire encircling the leaves according to 
taste.” 

We think it is quite unnecessary to say more in 
favour of this elegant and ingenious contrivance, 
which, however, would merit all we might say. But 
we may add in respect to the price, that the glasses, 
including supports, may be had from Is. and 
upwards. 


OUR CONS 

Hospital of the “ Enfans Trouves” 
in Paris. —I followed my attendant, who was 
evidently in a great hurry, into a very large, 
long apartment, called the " Creche.” Before 
me, but rather to the left, I saw, as might be 
expected, the head of a baby nodding in the 
arms of a woman, and, walking up to her, I 
found seated with her, on sixteen chairs which 
touched each other, sixteen country-looking 
women, each in a peasant’s dress, every one of 
them with a baby’s head resting or noddling on 
her left arm; and the reason of its noddling was, 
that the whole of the rest of its person was 
swaddled as tight as if it had been a portion of 
the limb of a tree. As several of these women 
appeared to me to be old enough to be grand¬ 
mothers, I was not at all astonished at hearing 
several of the infants, as I walked in front of 
them, cry; the noise, however, was altogether 
greater—the chorus infinitely louder—than I 
could account for, and I was alike stunned and 
astonished by it, when, on reaching the end of 
the line, I saw, to my utter astonishment, lying 
m one tray, jammed closer to each other than 
the notes of a pianoforte, in little black-edged 
««ps» twelve babies, apparently born at the same 


BRVATORY. 

minute, rather less than a week ago. Such a 
series of brown, red, yellow, pimpled, ugly, little 
faces I never beheld. The whole of them were 
not only squalling, but with every conceivable, 
as well as inconceivable, grimace, were twisting 
their little lips from one ear towards the other, 
as if all their mouths bad been filled with rhu¬ 
barb, jalap, aloes, mustard—in short, with any¬ 
thing out of the pharmacopoeia of this world 
but what they wanted. There appeared to be 
no chance of their ever becoming quiet; for one 
squalled because its tiny neighbour on each side 
squalled, and that set them all squalling; and 
indeed, when the chorus, like a gale of wind, 
for the reasons explained in Colonel Reid’s His¬ 
tory of Hurricanes, to a slight degree occasion¬ 
ally subsided, their little countenances evinced 
such real discomfort, that if they had had no 
voices, and for want of them had made no noise 
4t all, it would have been impossible to have 
helped pitying them. Nobody, however, but 
myself took the slightest notice of them. The 


• “ Practical Hints on the Cultivation and Pro¬ 
perties of the Hyacinth.” Published by Groom* 
bridge, Paternoster-row. 
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nurses walked about the room; the sixteen 
women, leaning their bodies sometimes a little 
backwards, and sometimes a little forwards, 
seemed to be thinking only of lulling to rest 
their own new charge. For some time my 
attendant had been trying to hurry me away to 
what she considered more important scenes; but, 
without attending to her repeated solicitations, I 
stood for some minutes riveted to the ground; 
and afterwards, in turning round to take a last, 
lingering, farewell view of the tray-full of babies, 
1 observed, pinned at the back of each of their 
cap9, a piece of paper, which my attendant told me 
was the infant’s number, which, in the register, 
records the day or night and hour at which it 
was received—but too often that is all that is 
known on earth of its unfortunate history. As 
I was walking through this lofty and well- 
lighted room, the floor of which 1 was astonished 
to And so polished and so slipper)' that, even 
without an infant in my arms, I could scarcely 
keep on my legs, I perceived, on looking around 
me, that 1 was in a little world of babies; in 
fact, there were no less than 120 iron cradles full 
of them. In different places 1 observed several 
women feeding them with flat glass bottles, in¬ 
tended to represent their mothers. At the end of 
the room stood the statue of Our Saviour. My 
attendant now led me into a hall full of babies’ 
cradles on one side, and beds for matrons on 
the other. Then to another room, containing 
thirty-eight cradles; but so soon as, on the 
threshold of the door, she informed me they 
were full of infants with all sorts of diseases in 
their eyes, I whisked round, and, without giving 
her my reasons, told her I had rather not enter 
it. I, however, followed her through a long 
room full of cradles, surrounded by blue cur¬ 
tains, within every one of which was a sick 
infant, many afflicted with the measles; and 
such a variety of little coughings, sneesings, 
cryings, and here and there violent squallings, 
as loud as if the child had some cutaneous dis¬ 
order, and they were skinning it, it would be 
very difficult to describe. There were two rows 
of buildings, which I had observed from the 
windows, and which my attendant told me were 
full of great children, whom the public are not 
allowed to see. She, however, with evident 
pride, showed me a Urge laundry, two stories 
high, and a drying ground; a farm-yard for 
cows and pigs; some large gardens; and an 
establishment of thirty yellow ’buses, with a 
cabriolet on the top, for transporting sixteen 
country nurses at a time (the very number I 
had seen sitting in a row waiting for their ’bus), 
with their sixteen babies, to the various termini 
of the railways on which they were to be injected 
into the country .—A Faggot of French Sticks. 

The Mother and the Child. — Some 
mothers make it a practice to go themselves to 
fetch the candle when the children are in bed ; 
and then, if wanted, they stay a few minutes, and 
hear any confessions or difficulties, and receive 
any disclosures of which the little mind may 
wish to disburden itself before the hour of sleep. 


Whether then, or at any other time, it is weU 
worth pondering what a few minutes of serious 
consultation may do in enlightening and rous¬ 
ing or calming the conscience—in rectifying and 
cherishing the moral life. It mav be owing to 
such moments as these that humiliation is 
raised into humility, apathy into moral enter¬ 
prise, pride into awe, and scornful blame into 
Christian piety. Happy is the mother who can 
use such moments as she ought.— Miss Mar - 
tineau . 

London in September. 

BY LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

A single horseman paces Rotten-row; 

In Brookes’s sits one quidnunc to peruse 
The broad, dull sheet which tells the lack of news; 
At White’s a lonely Brummell lifts his glass 
To see two empty hackney-coaches pass; 

The timid housemaid, issuing forth, can dare 
To take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor-square; 

From shop deserted hastes the ’prentice dandy, 

And seeks-—O bliss!—the Molly — a tempora fundi: 
Meantime the batter’d pavement is at rest, 

And waiters wait in vain to spy a guest; 

Thomas himself, Cook, Warren, Fenton, Long, 
Have all left town to join the Margate throng; 

The wealthy tailor on the Sussex shore 
Displays and drives his blue barouche and four; 
The peer, who made him rich, with dog and guu, 
Toils o’er a Scottish moor, and braves a scorching 
sun. — From the Keepsake for 1832. 

The Cabtle of Hoheneck. 

How sad the grand old castle looks! 
O’erhead, the unmolested rooks 
Upon the turret’s windy top 
Sit, talking of the farmer’s crop; 

Here in the court-yard springs the grass, 

So few are now the feet that pass; 

The stately peacocks, bolder grown, 

Come hopping down the steps of stone, 

As if the castle were tlieir own; 

And I, the poor old seneschal. 

Haunt, like a ghost, the banquet-hall. 

Alas! the merry guests no more 
Crowd through the hospitable door ; 

No eyes with youth and passion shine, 

No cheeks grow redder than the wine; 

No song, no laugh, no jovial din 
Of drinking wassail to the pin ; 

But all is silent, sad, and drear, 

And now the only sounds I hear 
Are the hoarse rooks upon the walls, 

And hones stamping in their stalls. 

Prof. Longfellow. 

Advertisement extraordinary. 
—Mr. J., having frequently witnessed with re¬ 
gret country gentlemen, in their country-houses, 
reduced to the dulness of a domestic circle, and 
thereby led to attempt suicide in the month of 
November; or, what is more melancholy, to in¬ 
vite the ancient and neighbouring families of 
the Tags, the Rags, and the Bobtails—having 
also observed the facility with which job-horses 
and the books of a circulating-library are supplied 
from London to any distance—has opened an 
office, in Spring-garden, for the purpose of 
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furnishing country gentlemen in their country- 
houses with company and guests, on the most 
moderate terms. An annual subscriber of thirty 
guineas will be entitled to receive four guests, 
chargeable weekly, at the will of the country 
gentleman. An annual subscriber of fifteen 
guineas will be entitled to receive two guests, 
changeable once a fortnight. It will appear, 
from the catalogue, that Mr. J. has a 
choice and elegant assortment of six hundred 
and seventeen guests, ready to set oft’ at a 
moment’s warning, to any country gentle-man 
at any country-house; among whom will be 
found three Scotch peers, seven ditto Irish, 
fifteen decayed baronets, eight yellow admirals, 
forty-seven major-generals on half-pay (who 
narrate the whole of the Peninsular war), 
twenty-seven fuzzing dowagers, one hundred 
and eighty-seven old maids on small annuities, 
and several unbeneficed clergymen, who play a 
little on the fiddle. Deaf and dumb people, 
sportsmen, and gentlemen who describe tours to 
Paris and Fon thill at half-price. All the above 
play at cards, and usually with success if partners, 
rs’o objection to cards on Sunday evenings or 
rainy mornings. The country gentlemen to allow 
the guests four feeds a-day, as in the case of 
jobs, and to produce claret if a Scotch or Irish 
peer be present. Should any guest be disap¬ 
proved of, the country gentleman is desired to 
▼rite the word “ Bore” against his name in the 
catalogue, or chalk it on his back as he leaves 
the countrv-house, and his place shall be im¬ 
mediately filled up by the return of the stage¬ 
coach.— Joseph Jekyll. Society Office , Spring 
Garden. October 26th , 1822. 

The Battle of the Harvest Field.— 
A brilliant victory has iust been achieved by 
the troops of General Concord, Commander- 
in-Sheaf over a formidable field, not, however, 
of artillery, but of wheat. The enemy, i. e. the 
wheat, was very thickly planted on the ground, 
there being hardly room, indeed, amongst the 
heads, for the insertion of another ear; and 
upon the approach of General Concord and his 
forces, immediate measures were taken for the 
attack. The Commander-iu-Sheaf drew up his 
army in three lines: the first consisting of 
several brigades of the gallant Sickle-eers, sup¬ 
ported by flanking parties of the Reaping-hook 
Light Bobs, and a strong detachment of regular 


and irregular Rakers. Behind, and designed to 
| support this division, were the two celebrated 
brigades of Light and Heavy Binders. In the 
rear were disposed a powerful body of the Royal 
Horse Harvest Wagoneers. Scattered bodies 
of Foot Gleaners were dispersed here and there, 
and the refreshment of the forces was amply 
provided for by a perfect battalion of suttlers 
and vivandifcres, who, with the most cool and 
| heroic courage, penetrated into those parts of the 
field where the enemy was falling fastest, with 
eatables and drinkables for the forces. So cer¬ 
tain, also, was the Commander-in-Sheaf of vic¬ 
tory, that he caused hospital accommodation, in 
the shape of barns and granaries, to be erected 
for the cut-down masses of the enemy, who were 
i conveyed thither by the gallant Wagoneers. 
j The battle commenced at sunrise, by a combined 
attack from the Sickle-eers and Reaping-hook 
Light Bobs. The effect was tremendous. The 
enemy could not stand a moment before the 
sweep of our forces, who penetrated slowly but 
surely into their dense ranks, mowing them 
i down by thousands. All this time the Light 
and Heavy Binders supported their comrades 
j with the greatest efficiency and effect; and the 
1 Rakers, regular and irregular, performed pro¬ 
digies of valour. Indeed, the coolness of the 
troops, in one sense, was as remarkable as their 
heat in another. Every movement was per¬ 
formed with unflinching steadiness, and not a 
| man fell (by tripping over a rake) but his com¬ 
rade stepped into his place {until he got up 
again). The Binders also distinguished them¬ 
selves by their discipline; and the order, “ Form 
Sheafs! Prepare to receive Harvest Carts!” 
was regularly obeyed with splendid prompti¬ 
tude. The fate of the day became speedily evi¬ 
dent. The Com made no resistance worth men¬ 
tioning, but it certainly stood up with great 
pluck to be cut down; and by the direction of 
the Commander-in-Sheaf, was carried to the 
receptacles provided for the disposal of a brave 
1 enemy, with all the honours of the harvest-field. 
By sun-down the victory was complete. Not 
an individual of the enemy held his head erect. 
On our side there was a terrible effusion of per¬ 
spiration, and a great quantity of provisions and 
drink were reported missing; but on the whole 
the Battle of the Harvest Field may be con¬ 
sidered as one of the most advantageous vic¬ 
tories ever won .—The Comic Almanack. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Scekb. — A Parlour . Mbs. Smith and her 
Country Cousin, at Breakfast. 

Mrs. Smith. And so, Fanny, you think one 
of the most delightful things in London is the 
facility with which we procure new books. 

Fanny. Indeed I do. At home, though we 
subscribe to a London library and a provincial 
book-club, I often have to wait weeks and 
months for the books 1 am longing to see. 
Now, when a new work by a favourite author is 


announced, is it not charming to have it in your 
hands within a few hours, before the first eager 
desire to possess it has tamed down to a com¬ 
mon- place calm wish ? 

Mrs. Smith. I don’t think time alone would 
calm one’s desire; but hearing a book dispa¬ 
ragingly discussed, though perhaps by people 
quite incompetent to judge of its merit; or cri¬ 
ticised by the press in the cold, unsympathetic 
manner of ordinary reviewers, quite as often 
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satisfies curiosity as piques it. Now, though I 
acknowledge the great service rendered to litera¬ 
ture by reviews and notices, I must confess 
there is something particularly delightful in 
being allowed to form one’s own unbiassed 
judgment, by getting hold of a new great book 
before one has seen a review of it—as I did last 
week with Longfellow’s new poem.* 

Fahny . Oh, do tell me about it; you know 1 
dote upon Longfellow, and can never thank you 
enough for your last New Year’s present, the 
exquisite “ Evangeline.” Do you know I 
have taught at least half-a-dozen people to read 
hexameters—Mamma among the number—and 
this is a great triumph, wedded as she was to 
the sing-song of some of the “ standard poets,” 
venerable shades, whom, when I am in a very 
pert mood, I call old fogrums. 

Mrs . Smith. Which particularly elegant term 
I suppose you have caught from Walter. Well, 
I am too grateful for anything that is really 
poetry to call the giver baa names, but I grant 
you that our few greatest living poets—ana the 
American Longfellow, since he writes English, 
I insist on calling “ ours”—for subtlety of 
thought, for purity of diction, for spirituality of 
purpose, and for melody of rhythm, transcend 
all the past poets put together, with the excep¬ 
tion of some half-dozen, which belong to all 
time, and stand aloft the land-marks of Lite¬ 
rature. 

Fanny . And no wonder; for are we not “ the 
heirs of all the ages in the foremost files 
of time.” 

Mrs . Smith. Exactly so. But if I tell you 
what I think of The Golden Legend, shall 
1 pique curiosity or satisfy it? 

Fanny . Not satisfy, 1 am sure; because I 
know you are full of enthusiasm about it; and 
enthusiasm is infectious. It is the very quality 
professed reviewers always lack—eschewing it 
out of principle I suppose. 

Mrs. Smith. With all due deference to their 
highnesses, I think they are profoundly wrong 
in so doing. There are certain books that can 
only be properly appreciated by sympathetic en¬ 
thusiasm ; and books of real poetry decidedly 
belong to that class. It is the law of the land, 

I believe, that people should be judged by their 
peers; but where can you find the “ peer” of a 
Great Poet to sit in judgment on him ? Now, 
despairing of the Utopia in which we might find 
such perfect judicial machinery, I think tne next 
best thing for little people who talk and write 
about poetry to do is to content themselves with 
describing and extracting true poetry with all 
the grateful admiration they may feel. 

Fanny. But what would you do with mere 
verses—-stupid would-be poetiy. 

Mrs. Smith. Do and sav nothing. Foolish 
books, like other things of feeble constitution, 
die out of existence if you only leave them alone. 
If we chance to make a mistake now and then, 
and neglect a good thing for a while, the latent 


* The Golden Legend, by Henry Wads¬ 
worth Longfellow (Bogus). 


stamina will make itself acknowledged sooner 
or later. But we were talking of Longfellow’s 
new poem. You know the form of it, I sup¬ 
pose? 

Fanny. A sort of drama is it not ? 

Mrs. Smith . Yes, of the class to which 
“ Faust” and “ Festus” belong. A drama 
having for chief subject the conflict of a human 
soul with the Evil Oue. The scene is laid in 
the Middle Ages; and once receiving as a fact 
that Lucifer could incarnate himself in the form 
of a monk or a physician, the wonderful reality 
with which the work impresses the reader is 
among its evidences of skilful and accomplished 
art. Even the self-devotion of Elsie—remem¬ 
bering the age of feudalism and superstition to 
which it belongs—however romantic, is scarcely 
improbable; and the Easter festivities, with the 
imitation of an old Miracle Play, are in the most 
exquisite keeping. 

Fanny. But the myth—the moral of the 
poem? 

Mrs. Smith. Is never lost sight of—from the 
opening lines of the prologue, in which the evil 
powers are baffled—to these closing lines of the 
epilogue, when the recording angel, speaking of 
Lucifer, says— 

“ Since God suffers him to be 
He too is God’s minister. 

And labours for some good 
By ns not understood." 

We feel the omnipotence of good—its certain 
triumph over evil. In the compass of poetry 
do you remember many things more beautiful 
than the following lines, which are put into the 
mouth of Elsie— 

u When Christ ascended 
Triumphantly from star to 6tar 
He left the gates of heaven ajar.” 

Fanny . Exquisite! A Gospel and an Epic 
in less than twenty words. Oh, give me some 
more extracts. 

Mrs. Smith. What do you think of the fol¬ 
lowing, taken at random ?— 

“ Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart, gently, not smiting it, 

But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations.” 

• ••••• 

u O noble poet! thou whose heart 
Is like a nest of singiug birds 
Hocked on the topmost bough of life.” 

Fanny . Beautiful images, alike true and 
suggestive. I must buy the book directly. 

Mrs. Smith . I have lent my copy, but I tbink 
I can remember one other favourite passage—a 
piece of exquisite picture painting. 

" The day is done; and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts 
And puts them back into his golden quiver! 

Below me in the valley, deep and green 
As goblets are, from which in thirsty draughts 
We drink its wine, the swift and mantling river 
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Flows ob triumphant through those lovely regions 

Etched with the shadows of its sombre margent 

And soft reflected clouds of gold and argent! 

Yes, there it flows, for ever broad and still, 

As when the vanguards of the Roman legions 

First saw it from the top of yonder hill!” 

• • ♦ * * 

Fanny. Americans may well be proud of 
Longfellow. 

Mrs. Smith . Ay, and of Hawthorne— 

Fanny. The author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
and of the House with the “ Seven Gables ?” 

Mrs. Smith. Yesj two works that, different 
as they are, alike stand out as among the most 
remarkable works of fiction of this or any other 
age. For sustained power, for elaborate finish, 
fer that truth to nature, which, jnst lifted out of 
the real into the ideal, is more true than any 
matter of fact, and for high tone and purpose, 
I know no story that surpasses them, and right 
few that are worthy to be placed on the same 
shelf. • There is a new edition of “ Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tales.”* You may remember we 
read these stories some time ago, and agreed 
that they were full of the promise which the 
author’s maturity has so nobly fulfilled. 

Fanny. And yet, if I remember rightly, they 
were published many, many years before they 
attracted much attention. 

Mrs. Smith. Yes, and this new edition is ac¬ 
companied by a mournfully pathetic preface, in 
which, though in no spirit of complaining, the 
author speaks of himself as for ten or twelve 
years the “ obscurest man of letters in Ame¬ 
rica.” When one thinks of what he has done, 
and what he might have done under circum¬ 
stances of generous encouragement, we feel how 
deeply the world has been punished for its 
neglect. There is something very touching in 
the following words, which could never have 
been penned but by one who had felt $he “ chill ” 
and the “ numbness”— 

“ Throughout the time above-specified, he had 
no incitement to literary effort in a reasonable 
prospect of reputation or profit; nothing but the 
pleasure itself of composition—an enjoyment not at 
all amiss in its way, and perhaps essential to the 
merit of the work in hand, but which in the long 
run will hardly keep the chill out of a writer's 
heart, or the numbness out of his fingers.” 

Fanny . Have you read the new novel by the 
author of Emilie Wyndham?” 

Mrs. Smith. You mean Raven8Cliffe.+ 
Yes, and think it worthy of the author, who is as¬ 
suredly one of our greatest female novelists. The 
stoiy is intensely and tragically interesting, full 
of dramatic situations, and the style throughout 
is vigorous and lofty: moreover, the lessons 
that “ Ravenscliffe ” teaches are those that can¬ 
not be too often inculcated. Most powerfully 
it shows the miseries which must result from 
deception of any sort in the holy relations of 


* Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales 
(Bohn's cheap scries). 

t Ravejcscliffb ; by the author of “ Emilie 
Wyndham,” &e., See. 3 vole. (Colburn fr Co.) 


married life, and the gnawing cankerworm that 
dwells in an unforgiving heart. 1 cannot but 
wish, however, that the prejudice in favour of 
three-volume novels were somewhat relaxed. 
Few, I believe, have ever been written, that 
would not have been better if condensed; and 
this striking work is scarcely an exception to the 
rule. The necessity for this prescribed quan¬ 
tity always seems to me to compel a difiuseness 
and elaboration which at times weaken the in¬ 
terest. Even the gifted author of “ Ravens¬ 
cliffe” began, if you remember, with shorter 
stories, and won her first fresh laurels by them. 

Fanny. Talking of short stories, reminds me 
of Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s charmiog Shakspere 
stories.* I have not seen the recent ones : are 
they as good as the Desdemona, Ophelia, and 
others that 1 remember ? 

Mr8. Smith. Quite, I think. Certainly this 
notion of representing the antecedents of 
“ Shakspere’s women ” was a very happy one; 
but could only have been carried out by an au¬ 
thor who, like Mrs. Cowden Clarke, combines 
a rich and original imagination of her own with 
a mental saturation of Shakspere. The last 
“Girlhoods” 1 have seen are Juliet, Rosalind 
and Celia, and Beatrice and Hero; and these are 
as interesting and as curiously clever as the 
former ones. 

Fanny . I have heard some people object to 
any additions being made to Shakspere. 

Mrs. Smith. 1 deny that these stories, strictly 
speaking, are additions. They are only the 
carrying out of hints afforded by the Great 
Poet himself; and herein is their great charm. 

Fanny. I think so too. Do you know I faney 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke would write a first-rate 
historical noveL 

Mrs. Smith. I am sure she would; for she 
has undoubtedly the literary capacity to do so, 
while her thorough knowledge of the old writers 
and the olden time has attuned her mind to the 
right key. Moreover, it would be an historical 
novel, written from the woman’s point of view— 
a thing which I believe we have never had. 

Fanny. What are those books on the What¬ 
not? 

Mrs . Smith. Let us look. “The Family 
Economist.f An excellent work, and mar¬ 
vellously cheap. It contains such good writing 
on so many subjects, that it would be harder to 
say what is not included in it than what is. 
“The Economic Housekeeping Book for Fifty- 
two Weeks,” J Not to be dispensed with by any 
good manager. “ Rural Economy; a Treasury 
of Information for Cottage Farmers and Gar¬ 
deners,” § fully hears out its title. I think I 
could manage a farm-yard myself by its help. 

Fanny. And here are some pretty little hooks 
for the children; probably, however, the 


* The Girlhood of Shaksperr’s He¬ 
roines. By Mary Cowden Clarke. Noe. 9,10, 
11. (£tmpfcn, Marshall , £ Cb.) 

t Groombridge fc Sons . 
t Groombridge $r Sons. 

$ Groombridge and Sons. 
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Amusements of the Month . 


“ Oracles from the British Poets” * will be ap¬ 
proved by us children of a larger growth. 

Mrs. (Smith. It will be just the thing for our 
semi-juvenile Twelfth-Night party. What is 
the other. 

Fanny. “ Little Henry’s Holiday at the Great 
Exhibition.” + It seems a remarkably nice little 
work, equally instructive and amusing; and the 
engravings, though on so small a scale, recall 
the glories of the Exhibition to one's mind very 
vividly. The next is “A Sacred Offering.”! 
Does it deserve its name ? 

Mrs. Smith. Indeed yes; it is a little volume 
of prose and verse, written with earnest Chris¬ 
tian zeal, and some considerable literary taste. 

Fanny. And here, I declare, is a medical 
book; Why, cousin ! do you read such things ? 

Mrs . Smith. Occasionally, when they are of a 
character fit for the general unprofessional 
reader. If you look at the title of the one in 
your hand, you will see it is especially intended 
for our perusal. 

Fanny. " On the preseivation of the Health 
of Women,” &c., &c.; by E. J. Tilt, M.D.§ 

Mrs. Smith. Do you not perceive that it is ad¬ 
dressed particularly to women, and by a phy¬ 
sician of eminence and experience ? It has 
fallen to mv lot to see several publications os¬ 
tensibly of this description; but never one so 
lucid, and in my opinion so valuable, as this. I 
am in hopes the days of cant have passed away 
—days in which it was thought very charming 
that women should be profoundly ignorant of 
their own organization—not know, in fact, that 
they had lungs capable of being compressed by 
tight lacing, or other organs subject to injury 
from ignorance or folly. The preservation of 
our health to the utmost of our ability I hold to 


be a high moral duty; but we cannot success¬ 
fully carry out this intention without the enlight¬ 
enment of science. This work of Dr. Tilt’s is 
precisely the one a sensible woman requires to 
direct her. I do not say it is the thing to put 
into a child's hands, but many a passage from it 
might be read with advantage by a judicious 
mother even to the very young. It has also 
a charm generally found wanting in its class. 
While combating the yielding to mere foolish 
nervous fancies, it is at the same time most 
sympathetic in its tone with that precarious con¬ 
dition of health which leads to nervous dis¬ 
orders. 'The true physician knows that those 
sufferings which the coarse-minded rail at as 
fanciful, are for poor humanity the most real of 
all. Then he connects with his subject—so 
wisely—education and mental emotion. 

Fanny. I am sure I shall be interested in the 
book, if only on account of the Dedication. Let 
me read it to you: 

“ To whom can I so appropriately inscribe a little 
work on the i Preserv ation of the Health of Women/ 
as to her whose health is to me dearer than all 
earthly blessings ? Still I have an additional mo¬ 
tive for doing so, in the pleasure of acknowledging 
that to her sound judgment and maternal solicitude 
I owe much of the wholesome advice offered in its 
pages relative to the education of the female sex. 

“ Accept, then, my dear Wife, the Dedication of 
this little volume, as a token of that regard which, 
plighted early in life, has stood the test of yean, 
and is fearless of diminution.” 

Mrs. Smith. It is quite touching; there is so 
much manly tenderness tersely expressed in it. 
But come, we must take a walk this fine morn¬ 
ing, if we are to carry into practice the whole* 
some theory of health preservation. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Haymarket. 

The style of acting now-a-days, as well as our 
dramatic literature, has venr perceptibly felt the 
refining influence of an advancing civilization. 
Acting has become more subtle, more natural, 
and more cultivated than in years gone by; less 
decided, less noisy, and less extravagant it may 
be, but not less marked by a keen intelligence, 
and certainly far more characterised by ease and 
grace of manner. This development we are in¬ 
clined to attribute to the influence of the French, 

* Oracles from the British Poets; a 
Drawing-room Table-Book and Pleasant 
Companion por a Round Party. By James 
Smith; author of “ Rural Records,” kc. ( Wash - 
bourne , New Bridge-street.) 

f By the Editor of “ Pleasant Pages. ( Houl - 
ston $ Stoneman .) 

t By Eliza Maskell; author of “ Poetical Mu- 
sings,” See. (Houlston £ Stoneman). 

% Senior Physician to the Farringdon General 
Dispensary and Lying-in Charity, and to the Pad¬ 
dington Free Dispensary for the Diseases of Women 
and Children. ( Churchill , Princee-street.) 


who are so successful in dramatic construction 
that they seem desirous of con vetting their na¬ 
tional government into one continued theatrical 
diaplay. We have had sense enough to profit 
by their skill, and to take warning from their 
ultra ambition. Let us accept their comedies, 
and avoid importing their constitutions. The 
Haymarket theatre may take credit to itself for 
possessing at present tnree of the most eminent 
actors of the improved modem school; we 
mean Mr. Webster, Mrs. Stirling, and Mr. 
Leigh Murray, who are, in every sense of the 
term, true artists. In a play entitled “ The Man 
of Law,” adapted by himself from the French, 
Mr. Webster has not only shown the ability of 
an original author, but given us such a display 
of subtle and expressive acting as must be 
reckoned among tne masterpieces of the stage. 
Look at him as the intriguing and unscrupulous 
lawyer! Every fibre of the man is instinct with 
self-possession; every lineament is rife with 
unprincipled coolness, every gesture with hypo¬ 
critical significance. Here is no straining after 
effect; no striking exaggeration; no clap-trap: 
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the character lives before you, as a real creation, 
in all its practised and cunning dexterity—its 
artifices seem like a genuine second-nature. In 
the “ Ladies’ Battle”—another adaptation from 
the French, and one of the most perfectly con¬ 
structed plays we ever remember to have seen— 
Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Murray fill the chief cha¬ 
racters with rare completeness and success. 
The former represents a wary, intriguing, but 
loving and earnest woman, of tbe mature and 
plotting age of thirty; and the latter is her de¬ 
voted, submissive admirer, who is unfortunately 
daringly heroic in theory, but dreadfully pusil¬ 
lanimous in practice; and the struggle between 
these two opposites in his nature is kept up with 
such true spirit and delicate tact as to verge at 
last upon pathetic interest. Mrs. Stirling is very 
successful in her representation of the first-rate 
woman of the world: wherever there is selfish¬ 
ness in educated and accomplished women, a 
delicate soupgon of vulgarity will manifest itself; 
and this trait of character Mr6. Stirling seizes, 
and portrays to the life. We are almost ashamed 
to hint at a fault in company with such high 
excellence, but we cannot help thinking that she 
occasionally indulges in a little ultra parade of 
manner and vocal curvetting which expose art 
rather than conceal it. 

The brothers Brough have, as usual, pre¬ 
pared a Christmas extravaganza for this theatre; 
but we are going to press just as it is produced, 
and can therefore only speak from report; but 
the on dit among those in the secret is that it is 
to rival the best of its predecessors. It is taken 
from one of Count Hamilton’s fairy-tales, called 
the “ Story of Mayflower” ; is full of absurdi¬ 
ties, of course, the main incident resting on the 
fact of a Princess having eyes so wondrously 
brilliant that they kill or blind whosoever dares 
to look at her. Mrs. L. S. Buckingham is to 
appear as the Princess Radiant , and the clever 
Mrs. FitzwiUiam is to sustain an important pari. 
May it draw crowded houses, we say; making 
merry the audiences and glad the management! 

Adelphi. 

“ The Forest Rose and the Yankee Plough- 
boy,” with “Paul Pry,” “ Bloomerism,” and 
other favourite pieces, supported by the racy 
comic talent concentrated at this theatre, have 
made it one of the most favourite resorts during 
the past month. When one thinks of the in¬ 
imitable Wright—the veteran Paul Bedford—O. 
Smith, the prince of demons—the American 
Sikbee—the charming Miss Woolgar, and the 
long list of welcome names that accompanies 
theirs, we cease to wonder at the throng who 
rightly banish care, and enjoy the heartiest of 
laughs, within the walls of the Adelphi. 

Sadler’s Wells. 

Mr. Phelps has been distinguishing himself 
in Macklin’8 play of “The Man of the World.” 
The following is from the Musical World: — 

“ This comedy, which long enjoyed the esteem of 
the public, has been but little heard of since the 
time of the famous George Cooke. It was revived 


many years ago at Covent Garden for Charles Young, 
who was only partially successful in it. The cha¬ 
racter of Sir Pertinax Me*Sycophant, although it 
belongs to a large class of dramatis personas , has 
some peculiar and striking features. Sordid and 
self-seeking parasite as he is, Sir Pertinax is at 
least no unconscious and Belf-deceived hypocrite; 
for he is not only ready to proclaim his enormities 
to all from whom he has no interest in hiding them, 
but ever glories in tbe avowal, and herein consists 
the strength as well as originality of the author's 
sketch. Mr. Phelps’s delineation is unquestionably 
one of his happiest efforts. He gave his son the 
history of his fortunes, and enforced his principles 
on him, with a gusto that elicited incessant laughter 
and applause. After the paternal denunciation of 
his refractory pupil, at the end of the fourth act, 
Mr. Phelps was compelled to step forward and bow 
his acknowledgments. Miss Fitzpatrick played with 
the graceful vivacity which seems natural to her. 
The comedy is splendidly appointed. The scene of 
Sir Pertinax'8 drawing-room is almost unique for 
taste and elegance, without gaudiness.” 

Richmond Theatre. 

A young actress—Miss Edith Heraud—has 
recently appeared at this theatre. We may take 
some future occasion to speak more fully of her 
merits; meanwhile, we are anxious not to be 
behind-hand in recognizing a debutante of tbe 
highest promise. Though barely seventeen, she 
already essays Juliet ana Pauline , and that in a 
manner which 6hows not only that she has great 
natural tragic power, but that her genius haa 
been cultivated and led in the direction of the 
stage. 

PANORAMA OF N1MROUD. 

The public are indebted to Mr. Burford’s 
skill and enterprise for a new Panorama, and 
one of the most valuable that has ever been 
presented. The wonderful discoveries and in¬ 
defatigable exertions of Mr. Layard have made 
his name, famous and honoured throughout 
Europe, and this vivid representation of the 
scene of his toils forms not only an interesting 
and instructive exhibition, but is something that 
stirs one’s feelings of pride and enthusiasm. 
We learn that Mr. Layard has partly superin¬ 
tended, and entirely approves the work; its 
accuracy may therefore be depended on. It 
shows the progress of the excavations; the 
throng of Arabs dragging by main force at the 
gigantic human-headed bull, with Mr. Layard 
on horseback directing operations; his own and 
tbe Arab encampments, tbe river Tigris, and 
the expanse of country; the atmospheric effects 
of light and shade being managed with great 
artistic skill. The following is the description 
of the North West Palace, now in process of 
excavation:— 

“ This magnificent abode of the ancient monarchs 
is the oldest building yet discovered in Assyria; the 
precise period of its erection cannot, of course, be 
determined. Mr. Layard supposes it to date eleven 
or twelve centuries before Christ, or probably to be 
much older. If, as it may be reasonably assumed, 
it was founded by the immediate descendants of 
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Nimrod, or even by the dynasty that succeeded him, 
which was contemporary with Abraham and the 
shepherd-kings of Egypt, the date would be at least 
twenty-one or twenty-tu o centuries before the Chris¬ 
tian era, and it would, consequently, be at the pre¬ 
sent time nearly 4,000 years old. 

“ The excavations made here disclosed a perfect 
labyrinth of halls and chambers, all lined with slabs 
of alabaster ten or twelve feet in height, sculptured 
with figures, or bearing inscriptions in the cuniform 
character, unfolding a vivid chronicle of the annals 
of those who conquered and possessed, at that early 
period, so large a portion of tho earth. Their deeds 
in peace and war, audiences, battles, sieges, lion- 
hunts, kc. t and the deities they worshipped under 
strange forms, all forcibly depicted; the numerous 
figures delineated with peculiar accuracy, the muscles 
and bones faithfully, although somewhat too strongly 
marked, and the grouping throughout displaying a 
great knowledge of art. Kings, princes, and war¬ 
riors were there in all their oriental pomp; their 
richly-embroidered robes, fringes, tassels, bracelets, 
armlets, and other ornaments, elaborately and deli- 
catoly finished, the precise curling of the hair, and 
the artistic arrangement of beard, all truly rendered, 
the whole having the freshness of recent w ork, many 
portions—especially the hair, the eyes, and the 
sandals - having portions of the paint remaining 
with which they had been coloured. 

u The only side of the edifice that can be regarded 
as an external facade is that on the north, or 
towards the spectator; it hero presents two large 
portals, each decorated with a pair of colossal 
human-headed winged lions, about fifteen feet iu 
height, on either side of which are seen some of the 
largo sculptured slabs of alabaster; but whether 
these formed part of the external decorations, or 
two small ante-chambers, has not been correctly 
ascertain! d. The figures, which are eight feet in 
height, represent a king armed with bow and arrows, 
atteuded by an cunucli bearing other arms, and two 
viziers with attendants, heading a line of figures, 
apparently, from their different costume, captives, 
bearing tribute or spoil, consisting of ear-rings, 
bracelets, two monkeys, &c., the same subject being 
continued on both sides. At right angles with these, 
against the central wall, are two colossal figures, 
sixteen and a half feet in height, having wrings, and 
three-horned caps, l>earing fir cones and square 
vessels in their hands. The central wall, from its 
great thickness, bears evidence of having sustained 
either upper apartments, or a tabsar, or gallery. 
The loss of the tops of the walls and roof is much 
to be regretted; still, we may rest satisfied that all 
that was most valuable remains; for although, from 
the fragments found in all directions, they appear 
to have been decorated with coloured flowers and 
onrnmeutal borders, profusely silvered and gilt, 
there is little doubt that the grand effect was in¬ 
tended to be produced by the sculptures below. 

“ These two portals gave entrance to a vast hall, 
154 feet iu length by 33 in breadth, ornamented 
with sculpture of far more elaborate richness and 
varied character than any found elsewhere, and 
having at one end an immense slab of alabaster, 
slightly elevated, on which it is supposed stood tho 
altar of the deity, or the throne of the king. Be¬ 
yond, and parallel with this hall, was a second of 
smaller dimensions, principally decorated with re¬ 
ligious figures, and this opened by a single doorway 
into the central court, probably that of the harem 
or private apartments. On the eastern side of this 
court ten apartments were discovered, two of which 


| were of very large size; five of tho smaller en suite, 

! with only one entrance, were conjectured, from their 
peculiar decorations, to have been the private apart¬ 
ments of the king; in one was found a vast quantity 
of iron and copper scale armour, helmets, glass, 
and ear them vessels, and other remains. On the 
south side of the great court were several other 
apartments, one of which, from the circumstance of 
a number of vessels of copper and bronze being 
found in it, was judged to have been the kitchen or 
feasting-hall; and in the two innermost rooms, 
towards the west, the carved ivory ornaments, evi¬ 
dently of Egyptian workmanship—now in the British 
museum—were discovered. In an adjacent room 
the name of the Khorsabad king was added to the 
inscriptions on the older sculptures, but differing in 
many of the characters, leading to the conclusion 
that the palace had not been destroyed at the time 
of the Egyptian invasion, but had been inhabited by 
some viceroy or leader, and that when they were 
compelled to retire the king had his name engraved 
ou these portals to commemorate the recovery of 
t'ne abode of his forefathers. Many other chambers 
surrounded tho palace on at least two of its sides; 
but having been formed only of sun-dried bricks, 
painted, they were in a very ruinous state. ” 

The interesting panoramas of Jerusalem, and 
the Falls of Niagara, are also open, and are well 
worthy of a visit at this holiday season. 


M U SIC. 

Songs of Zion. The words by James 
Montgomery; the music by Francis Hartwell 
Hensiowc. Nos. 3 and 4 .—(Shepherds, Moor- 
gate Street.)— The Songs of Zion are a very 
agreeable addition to the sacred music of the 
chamber. Mr. Hartwell Henslowe has evidently 
studied in the best school, and has adapted his 
compositions very admirably to the spirit of the 
veteran poet’s verses. 

My Home in the Vallby below. 
Tyrolienne. Composed by Alexander Lee.— 
{Duff and Hodgson) —This is a lively sparkling 
ballad, in A fiat, worthy of the composer’s 
former fame; the accompaniment is showy and 
effective, without being aifficult; and the words, 
by a rising young poet, Frederick Enoch, are far 
: anove the ordinary song-writing of the day, 

| being characteristic, flowing, and graceful. 


FINE ARTS. 

j Portrait of Louis Kossuth. Engrav^ 
| in Lithograph by Thomas Fairland, after a pail, 
ing byThoma8 Skaife. {Gladwell, Gracechurch- 
street.) 

This is an engraving destined, we expect, to 
be treasured in mauy a household. It is very 
ably executed from the original picture, which 
I was exhibited in Guildhall on the night of the 
Polish and Hungarian Ball; and which repre¬ 
sents the illustrious Exile as he appeared at the 
conclusion of his reply to the address presented 
to him by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London at Guildhall, on October 30. It * 8 
rather more than half life rise, and therefore 
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there is ample scope for the finish and expivs- portrait is esteemed an excellent likeness of the 
sion which smaller lithographs often want. The hero ; but independent of this chief merit, itha 9 
face is full front, and while the ample brow and a value even were it an ideal picture. It is good 
firmly cut chin reveal the man of action, a min- j for us, amid the hurry and turmoil of busy life, 
gled expression of mind and of suffering which , to turn, if it be only to our own walls, and con- 
we recognize in the eyes, completes the cha- template a noble human countenance, receiving 
ncter by showing high directing power and thence the spirit-stirring lessons it is capable of 
great tenacity of purpose and endurance. This teaching. 


THE TOILET. 

COSTUME FOR JANUARY. 

[All information concerning Dress or Fashion has either hem directly communicated by Madame 
Devy, 73, Grosvenor-street, London , or appears under her sanction .] 


The gilet , or waistcoat, is decidedly established in 
high favour; it bad to sustain a struggle, it is true, 
some little time since ; nor can we wonder at this, 
for as first introduced it had a masculine effect fo¬ 
reign to the general taste of Englishwomen. Now, 
however, deprived of the objectiouable pockets, and 
not so widely and glaringly displayed as heretofore, 
it has settled into a most elegant, becoming—semi- 
equestrian, perhaps—but still quite feminine gar¬ 
ment. It is obviously particularly well-suited to 
the present season, not only on account of its 
warmth, but because, by a judicious arrangement of 
colours and materials, tho sombre effect of winter 
costume may be relieved, and a pleasant variety 
produced with very few dresses. Indeed, so com¬ 
fortable and convenient are the gilets, that they are 
not confined to morning dfess, but in the country 
especially are often worn at dinner. 

A black velvet dress and jacket, with a pink- 
watered silk gilct embroidered in the same colour, 
form a very rich costume; or if the dress be of co¬ 
loured velvet, the gilct should be of white, either 
embroidered the colour of the dress, or inesome 
shade that contrasts well with it. A coloured skirt, 
with a gilet either to correspond or judiciously con¬ 
trast with it may be worn with a black velvet jacket. 
Or a gilet of the same colour as the dress, em¬ 
broidered with black bugles, and fastened with 
black stnds, has a very rich effect; or if the dress 
be trimmed with velvet, the waistcoat should be of 
velvet. They are always more or less embroidered, 
either in the soutache, the richer silk embroidery, 
or bugles. A lavender gilet , embroidered in black, 
is very suitable for half-mourning. Studs are of 
eouree always requisite, and are of gold, pearl, jet, 
turkois, Ac., according to the dress. Some ladies 
have had old fashioned, obsolete articles of jewel¬ 
lery reset for studs, with very good effect, eme¬ 
ralds, rubies, or amethysts beiug shown to great 
advantage on the white watered silk gilets . The 
variety to be produced, however, is nearly endless, 
■aoy ladies having two or three gilets provided for 
dress. Those worn for dinner are generally 
gAfaer open, to display a lacc frill ov chemisette. 
Haihini, ones are closed higher up, and are often of 
ftl white pique or marcella, which corresponds so 
WtR with the thick muslin embroidery. But which¬ 
ever style is adopted, the great point is to have the 
wriateoat well made; or that which in its perfection 
has an air of distinction about it, may be degraded 
to something approaching vulgarity. 

Bonnets are chiefly of velvet, being more generally 
intermixed with silk than satin. The transparent 
edge is quite gone out; and though flowers continue 
to be used inside the brim, they are not at all worn 


outside. Feathers and lace are chiefly used for ex¬ 
terior trimming—and the caps are still very full and 
fanciful. The shapes are less open than they were 
last season. 

One bonnet is of groscille velvet, the crown being 
composed of black lace and thick plaits of velvet 
arranged in a new and very elegant style. The 
brim is of drawn velvet covered with black lace; 
the cap of white blonde intermixed with laurel- 
shaped leaves composed of stamped groscille velvet. 

Another is of drawn black velvet brim with 
helmet-shaped crown composed of pink satin covered 
with a fall of black lace; cap of white blonde with 
long ends of black velvet and pink roses. This 
shape may be made for half-mourning with lavender 
satin crown and lavender flowers in the cap. 

There is a bonnet appropriate for bright weather 
made of pink terry velvet and pink silk, and with 
cither white or black blonde lappets, and large wild 
roses inside. 

Mantles are large and rich. One is of black vel¬ 
vet ornamented with a new trimming of gimp, bugles, 
and lace, and has a hood to correspond, it is lined 
with pink silk. 

A les9 costly one is of stone-coloured cloth trimmed 
with four rows of purple velvet—tho liood has a rich 
tassel, and the whole is lined with purple silk. The 
shape and mode of fastening this mantle are very 
elegant. 

There is a dinner-jacket made of black cashmere, 
ornamented with rows of gold ribbon; it is lined 
with pink, the inside being trimmed with silver 
ribbon. 

Coiffures present a great variety. Some are 
formed of the coloured blondes with rich ribbons to 
correspond. One is of black velvet and roses; 
another of white blonde and pink and silver ribbon; 
black lace and black bugles are also much in request. 
But whatever the materials or precise style, the 
coiffures are invariably very full at the sides; and 
generally are pointed towards the forehead. 

Cashmeres and other dresses of woollen material 
are worn for morning; being almost always em¬ 
broidered down the front. These are the "dresses 
with which the marcella waistcoat and hrotlerie 
Anglaise harmonise so well. Velvets—especially 
for married ladies—are much worn for dinner aud 
evening. Plain silks have always flounces, which 
are frequently woven to a pattern or embroidered. 

Our plate represents a dinner dress, demi-toilette, 
It is composed of rich brocaded silk, with volants k 
disposition. The corsage is that of the time of 
Louis Quinze ; the sleeve, with ruffle of three frills, 
is in the style of Mademoiselle De Lavailidre. The 
coiffure is also h Lavalliere. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An N. B.—We regret to hear that our cor¬ 
respondent labours under the educational deficiency 
she mentions; but we have no doubt she possesses 
some compensating advantages of disposition and 
manner. Would it not be praiseworthy to acquire 
the accomplishment which she now slights ? How¬ 
ever, we are always glad to receive hints from our 
subscribers; a reform in the direction she points 
has been some time under contemplation, and we 
trust that our present number will more nearly ap¬ 
proach her wishes. 

A Fellow op the Antiquarian Society 
calls our attention to a remark made by our valua¬ 
ble contributor, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, in her last 
article. He observes—“ I think that ‘ sot£,’ in 
Chaucerian language, does not mean 1 sooty, or 
black,' but genteel, appropriate, fitting, or any 
similar epithet; thus— 

‘ When that April with his showeres sote, f 

means, when the seasonable showers of April; or 
some such expression." Perhaps some of our 
readers may be interested in this learned discussion. 
We do not undertake to decide which authority is 
in the right. The following is Mrs. Clarke’s re¬ 
joinder :—“ Chaucer most frequently uses the word 
‘sot6' in the sense of ‘sweet’; but I think in the 
instance in question (where he speaks of ‘ a sot6 
mantle’ worn by the wife of Bath), it is used in the 
sense of sooty, or black—this being one of the 
meaningB assigned to the word ‘ sot£' in Mr. Timothy 
Thomas's Glossary to Urry’s Edition of the Poet.— 
M. C. C." 

C. Hunt. —We regret that we cannot accept his 
verses, which are fluent enough, but too featureless 
for publication. We admire his patriotism, as ex¬ 
pressed in the following verse; but we cannot see 
why his love for his country should restrain him 
from ever travelling out of it: this kind of bondage 
is very gratuitous and unnecessary:— 

“ Beautiful England! Land of the brave; 

Foe to the tyrant, and friend to the slave; 

Proud may I be to call thee my home— 

And ne'er from thy soil may I e’er wish to roam!" 

Eborica. —Anything that is worth returning 
shall be returned, if postage-stamps are sent to 
cover the expense; but pray do not trouble us with 
what is not meritorious. 

Accepted. —Fritz. 

A Sleepless One. —We do not know of any 
cure for “ unaccountable sleeplessness." You say 
that your health is good, but are you 6ure that your 
mind is quite at case? We have heard of very 
beneficial results from adjusting the bed due north 
and south, like the magnetic needle; as it is believed 
that electric currents travel in that direction, and 
influence the nervous system in an important 
manner. Others suggest tbe plan of fixing the 
mind (if you can) upon one monotonous subject of 
contemplation—such as the vibration of a pendulum, 
or an endless succession of numbers. Try another 
experiment—a kind of homoeopathic remedy—en¬ 
deavour to keep the eyes excessively wide open; the 


effort will soon be insupportable, and the eyes will 
close in spite of your will. 

Dr. Toogood Downing. —We have received 
from this eminent practitioner a valuable work on 
Neuralgia, being the Jacksonian prize-essay on the 
subject, which shall be noticed next month. 

Susan. —The postage of our magazine is sixpence, 
which must be added to the remittance for the 
original cost. Compliance with this rule will save 
us much trouble. 

Sylvester. —We believe the mode of discover¬ 
ing arsenic in the human body after death is as 
follows: the stomach, Ac., are boiled for some time 
in distilled water, and the liquid is afterwards mixed 
with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), and put into a 
small glass syphon, in one arm of which is a plate 
or bar of zinc; the chemical action thus set up 
evolves hydrogen gas, which has an extraordinary 
affinity for arsenic. The gas bearing the poison, 
ascends into a small pipe or jet, where it must be 
lighted; and above the flame is held a porcelain- 
plate. If there is the least possible quantity of 
arsenic in the gas it is immediately sublimed on the 
plate, and appears as a black spot. This is called 
Marsh’s test, and it is considered infallible. The 
experiment may be worked in a more simple manner, 
in a common phial, with a piece of zino in it; pour 
the liquid in, and cork up the phial; fix a piece of 
tobacco-pipe in the cork, through which the gas can 
escape to be lighted, and the same result will follow 
as with the more scientific apparatus. 

Sappho. —We neither know nor care anything 
about the ages of actors and actresses; and we 
would recommend our correspondent not to trouble 
her head with such idle curiosity. 

A Young Lady prom Brighton. —It is most 
customary for young brides to wear white at the 
marriage-ceremony; plain watered silk, or glace , is 
usually adopted. Velvet bonnets would not be con¬ 
sidered suitable for the bridesmaids; but either pink 
or blue satin ones would look well. After all, how¬ 
ever, these arrangements depend so much on cir¬ 
cumstances, that it is very difficult to give advice. 
It is better to follow an instinct of good taste than 
an arbitrary rule on such an occasion. 

Fann y T .—Another correspondent who ques¬ 
tions us on o matter of dress and pin-money. Cer¬ 
tainly it is not sufficient for the appearance you are 
expected to make. Though it is humiliating, show 
your accounts. Do not forget the proper estimate 
for necessaries of under-clothing, shoes, Ac.; and on 
this point be firm. And though your brother—who 
you say will not allow you to earn money—thinks 
the sum you mention “ quite enough for a girl," he 
will probably not choose to see you in shabby 
gowns and faded ribbons. Yet—since you ask our 
advice—prefer them always to rent petticoats or in¬ 
sufficient winter-clothing. 

Bessie. —We believe there is no work published 
of the description this correspondent desires; but if 
she will favour us with her address, we can put her 
in communication with the author of the articles on 
Hair Work, who will most likely be able to give her 
whatever information she may require. 


Printed by Rogerson A Co., 84d, Strand, London. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LAURA STUDLEGH. 

BY MRS. DAVID OGILVY. 

AUTHOR OP “TRADITIONS OP TUSCANY,” “HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY,” &C., &C. 

(Continued from page 10.) 


Chap. III. 


“ Since thou art dead, lo! here I prophesy 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend; 

It shall be waited oo with jealousy— 

Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end; 

Ne’er settled equally, but high or low, 

That all love’s pleasure shall not match its woe.” 

Suakspere. 

The enfeebled health of my poor mother could 
not long support the disgrace and distress of my 
brother’s failure. Yet let me do her justice. 
Though she had been reared in luxury and 
wedded to wealth, it was the stained honour of 
her first-born which bore her to the grave; not 
the poverty into' which his imprudence had 
plunged herself and her children. She died in 
less than three months, bemoaning, with her 
dying breath, the departed glory of her house; 
and the wail of that lebabod is often in my ears. 
And now I was indeed a dependant. The small 
private dowry of my mother, when divided among 
her teo children, gave each but five hundred 
pounds; and what was that to support us in the 
station in which we had been reared ? It was a 
grievous predicament; I was resolved to support 
myself, and, in utter despair, I commenced 
authoress—secretly, however; for I wished to 
succeed ere I braved the contempt of my proud 
family. Celia had been kindly taken by A delicia, 
who promised to educate her with her own girls, 
the difference of age preventing any maternal 
jealousies lest her radiant beauty might over¬ 
shadow the young honourables, and interfere 
with their matrimonial chances. Adelicia had 
imbibed all her mother’s sanguine hopes of 
Celia making a high match; and the girl was so 
handsome and clever, she expected some credit 
as her chaperone. 

Millicent entreated me to come to her. My 
proud heart refused to be a hanger-on of the 
rich; but 1 was at length persuaded to pay her 
a sisterly visit till I had arranged my plans. 
All places were alike to me; my heart was 


suffering acutely from the bitter—bitter—disap** 

? ointment of its young ardent affections. Had 
loved • blindly, rashly, unworthily, I might 
have called priae to my rescue—I might have 
levelled the rough places smooth with the 
stony roller of self-contempt; but there was no 
escape for me. Ernest had given up his own 
affections to his duties towards his tender im¬ 
poverished mother. I gathered this from a letter 
addressed to me by that mother. After con¬ 
doling delicately yet sympathisingly on my own 
heavy trials, she adverted to hers, which had 
been so closely involved with mine. 

“ Yet I cannot help gratitude being now pre¬ 
dominant,” she added, “ when I reflect on the 
blessing God has left me in my age—a self- 
devoted and uncomplaining child. For some 
time we dimly foresaw the thunder-cloud that 
was being charged for us; and my son gradually 
gained strength to abandon his dearest hopes, 
and to lay aside all idea for the future but to 
support and comfort his mother.” 

Yes, it became her to glory in the filial per¬ 
fection of her son; but the proof of his love to 
her only strengthened my love and esteem for 
him. Yet his own hand had severed us; he had 
given up all aspirations for the future; he had 
then no hope of brighter times. His mother 
concluded by saying be had been obliged, by 
the exigencies of their poverty, to accept of 
temporary employment as a contributor to a 
country newspaper. 

For many weeks after receiving this letter, I 
seemed in a state of stupor, and ate, drank, 
moved, all mechanically. I was stunned by the 
entire hopelessness of every part of my future. 

Millicent was very kind; she saw I was un¬ 
happy, and she concluded the loss of fortune 
was the cause; she therefore set about finding 
a remedy for my depression according to her 
ideas of the malady and the cure. Is it not 
extraordinary that women, however unhappily 
they themselves may be mated, never lose the 
desire of making matches for others ? Though 
experience has proved to them the falsity of the 
universal dogma in the female world—" Marry, 
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happily if you can; but you must marry**—yet 
still these wretched creatures pursue as blindly 
as ever, for those they love, the imaginary bliss 
which has proved their bane already. We see 
this daily, and Millicent, though a disappointed 
wife, was a6 arrant a match-maker as the plump 
matron who wedded at sixteen the object of her 
first love, and has six interesting “ pledges of 
affection,” all ready to make their debut, in ball- 
dresses of blue and silver. 

Sir Harriman was quite generous with regard 
to her equipage and establishment; and though 
she felt they had long ceased to give her pleasure, 
she could not imagine a higher success for me 
than the attainment of a similar position in 
society. 

Millicent was not vain nor frivolous, like 
Adelicia. With a better fate, she might have 
been a nobler woman; but as it was, she had 
many negative virtues. She never contradicted 
her husband; she never scolded her servants; 
she never was heard backbiting her friends (this 
is gl very rare negative virtue, the positive vice 
having the rule of society); and she was very 
willing to help any one to her notions of hap¬ 
piness—which. Heaven help her! were dreary 
enough. Accordingly, she took me down to 
their country seat, and filled it with gentlemen; 
taking care each of them had a sufficient rent-roll. 
But my undisguised nausea at her manoeuvring, 
which I believe I showed ungraciously enough, 
nullified all her well-laid schemes; and the gen¬ 
tlemen found themselves so tamely attacked 
that they made good their retreat without dis¬ 
comfiture. 

Lord Petrie and his younger brother St. 
George Elphinstone were the last of our visitors. 
The Baron enioyed my cool contempt amazingly; 
it stimulated him so far that, one day, to my in¬ 
finite astonishment, he blurted out the following 
declaration:— 

“’Pon my soul, Miss Studlegh, you’ve no 
idea what a racy thing it is to see a girl, nowa¬ 
days, look haughty. To speak candidly, a lord, 
with twelve thousand a-year, like myself, slides 
among marriageable women on the slipperiest 
ice. AU compliments, smiles, flattery—flum¬ 
mery 1 Don’t think me vain; I know very well 
that it is not my worthy self that creates the 
sensation; gift my groom, yonder, with my title 
and fortune, and the three Misses Neckornothing 
would fasten on him like hungry hounds. Now 
you are a very honest girl: you see me a very 
so so, portly, plump personage, of forty-five, 
and you have never yet pretended to mistake 
me for thirty; nor to suppose that the articles in 
such and such magazines marked * P.’ are mine; 
nor to hint, meaningly, that I have something 
to do with the authorship of * Waverley*; nor to 
praise my horses; nor to fondle my dogs; nor, in 
short, to lower yourself the least from the dignity 
of a free,independent-minded woman. Therefore, 
Miss Studlegh, I think you all the better fitted 
to support the dignity of Lady Petrie, which, 
with the owner of the corresponding name, is 
heartily at your service,” 


I could not help laughing; and my bluff, 
frank suitor laughea also. 

“ I like a merry acceptance,” he said; “ so 
that’s all settled.” 

I interrupted him, in some consternation 

“ By no means, my Lord. I laughed at your 
amusing sketch of the title-hunters; not at the 
good opinion you have kindly expressed of me. 
Believe me, we are unsuited for each other. I 
am not desirous of marrying; and I do not feel 
myself qualified to make you happy.” 

“ Nonsense; any sensible woman, that knows 
how to hold her tongue sometimes, can make 
any reasonable man happy. I don’t want a 
phoenix, and I do not expect you to go into the 
hysterics of vehement passion for a man of my 
age. No, no, do be reasonable, my dear Miss 
Studlegh; I want a wife, and you wouldn’t be 
the worse of a husband; and I do not see why 
I should not suit you as well as any beardless 
boy, writing love-sonnets to your eyebrows— 
which, by-the-bye, are very straight and marked, 
and that they say shows determination of char¬ 
acter.” 

I did not laugh now. My own ideas of 
marriage were so sacred—so scrupulously pure. 
The integrity of the heart had always been to 
me so heavy a responsibility that I sickened at 
the light careless way in which it was regarded 
by those around me. 

I replied, firmly and gravely; and his Lord- 
ship—like all good-natured men when unex¬ 
pectedly thwarted—flung from me in a violent 
passion, and soon after emitted the place. 

He was too angry at nis failure to publish it; 
and I never admired the way in which some 
young ladies reveal their triumphs, as “ inviola¬ 
ble secrets,” to half a hundred intimate friends. 
Consequently, Millicent was very much vexed at 
his departure, but never guessed the real cause. 
She never could have reached it by her own 
unaided wit, for the miracle of a penniless girl 
refusing a rich lord had never been known 
before, either among the Studleghs or the 
Effinghams. 

Mr. Elphinstone did not leave us with his 
brother. On the contrary, he remained mom 
of a fixture than ever, and accompanied us in 
all our walks and drives. He was a well-made, 
gentlemanly man, of thirty-three, or thereabouts* 
His abilities were rather solid than showy j his 
conversation betrayed strong, deep feelings, 
difficult to rouse, but lasting in their effects. 
He was a civilian in the East India Company s 
service, and at home on leave. His manner to 
ladies was distinguished by a respectful defer¬ 
ence which I have noticed to belong to Anglo- 
Indian gentlemen. It was not that he flattered, 
or was effeminately overflowing with 
soins ; it was the ready interest displayed when 
a lady spoke; the considerate handling of female 
| opinions, even when most sillily expressed; the 
silent and unobtrusive attention to the comfort 
I of every single woman in company. It was de¬ 
lightful to observe his gentle politeness to two 
I withered old sisters of Sir Harriman’s— women 

I who had not an idea beyond their netting* thftf. 
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dras, and their dinner. They seemed to be 
■acred in Mr. Elphinetone’s eyes as part of a 
grand whole; as sharing, however slightly, in 
the beautiful attributes of woman. 

Say what you please, this sort of general 
deference to the sex is always taken by each 
kdjr as a particular tribute to nerself. Millicent 
gwe much interested in Mr. Elphinstone; nor 
did 1 wonder at it—regarding, as 1 did, the dull 
inanity of the family to which she had bound 
ienelf. Without children, with an old sickly 
luuband, whose mind was wholly bound up in 
the u Military Manual,” Millicent stood in a 
perilous position for susceptibility. Mr. Elpbin- 
stone’s mind neither took a wide nor a lofty 
range; it was graceful, and highly cultivated— 
not unlike a small, choice conservatory. The 
hardy, free growth of forest trees could not have 
found room there; the magnificent imaginations 
of Ernest Marchmont would have dwarfed them¬ 
selves in their uprising. Such as he was, he 
exactly'suited Millicent. She could not have 
comprehended the wild sallies or deep reflections 
which had so attracted me in Ernest; but the 
dehcats fancies, the lively turns, and elegant 
descriptions of the Anglo-Indian amused and 
interested her in a high degree. I did not like 
to see her so excited by one not her husband; I 
didnot suspect Millicent’* integrity, but 1 feared 
for her peace, and I resolved to give the pair the 
twtaint of my company. 

The cordial way in which this was accepted by 
both set me quite at ease with regard to Milli- 
ccnt'i heart; and it did not require many days 
of this constant companionship to convince me 
that she was not the object of Mr. Elphinstone's 
regard. I believe the style of courtship prevalent 
in India is very downright and off-hand, which 
may account for Mr. Elphinstone growing alarm¬ 
ingly demonstrative before I had collected my 
scattered senses. I would have given anything 
to retire back to my usual solitude $ but Milli¬ 
cent, in whom Mr. Elphinstone confided, took 
up his cause so warmly, and found so many pre¬ 
texts for throwing us together, that to keep 
much out of his way was impossible. My only 
remedy was to ignore his evident intention; 
to wilfully misunderstand his expressions; to 
throw ice and vinegar into my aspect. But Mr. 
Elphinstone was not easily to be uissuaded from 
his suit. His feelings had really become en¬ 
gaged, and he was remarkably tenacious in re¬ 
taining a resolution. 

About this time we had a letter from my 
brothers in India, mentioning how kind Mr. 
Elphinstone had been to him in a dreary journey 
to join his regiment; how he had lent Horace 
his "buggy,” and Frank his horses. And 
Horace concluded by saying— 

...... “He has gone home, on furlough, to look 

oat for an English wife. Devilish lucky girl whoever 
gets hold of him; he has capital interest in high 
places, and is in the most lucrative of all—the 
revenue department.” 

This account fired both Millicent and Adelicia, 
who had come to pay US a visit. " Really this 


. would be too good luck for Laura, who has al- 
| ways been the * btte noire * of the family. If 
she does not accept Mr. Elphinstone, she never 
I will have another offer, and we shall have to sup¬ 
port her.” 

| Little did my sisters know me. Their undis- 
uised encouragement, and my listlessness, one 
ay, and embarrassment the next, prevented 
Mr. Elphinstone from abandoning the chase. 
I was very unhappy; every one had deserted 
me, even my own self-reliance had given way- 
no news from Ernest Marchmont! Day after 
day 1 read that letter of his mother’s, and told 
myself he had relinquished me; in vain I recalled 
the past, and tried to fix on one distinct expres¬ 
sion of his love—no, it had been shown in look, 
manner, action, but never in explicit terms. My 
head grew dizzy; I began to doubt everything; 
I loathed society: 1 tried to escape into utter 
solitude; my sisters followed me, made me 
captive, and led me back to be beset by Mr. 
Elphinstone’s attentions. I seemed to feel a 
strong cord of destiny tightening round my 
throat. I often compared myself to the Laocoon. 
At length, from chafing wildly with my troubles, 
I became sullen and apathetic. I said to my¬ 
self, all joy is over for me in this world: never 
again can the ecstatic throb of love stir my 
breast. I am deserted by him I made my idol, 
and I can never trust again ! No one around 
me marries for love . Esteem is the highest and 
purest motive ever prompting worldly unions. 
Why do I look for the impossible ? Let me sink 
down to the level of my fellow-women, and 
marry for a home and a protector ! 1 laughed 

bitterly at myself when I first said this; yet in 
time 1 came to act upon it. I could not but feel 
a difference between the apparent forgetfulness 
of Ernest, and the disinterested, ardent perse¬ 
verance of my new lover. The one had given 
me up when all my looks and words had been 
encouraging; the other would not be repelled 
by the coldest and most ungracious manner. 

We were about to return to London; Mr. 
Elphinstone grew desperate; he found me, one 
unguarded day, alone, and seizing my hand 
gently, but effectually, detained me to hear him. 
How I trembled! how I grew sick and cold, and 
called in my agony on Ernest, the far-off, the 
unsympathizing! I called, I say; but I mean 
only the silent vehemence of my mental long¬ 
ing. Silly is the man who makes love by letter! 
It requires little self-command to write a polite 
expression of pain and sympathy, and hope that 
no unconscious manner of yours has given en¬ 
couragement to such unfortunate choice. This 
it is easy to do, and if the woman be not very 
strongly impressed with regard for the writer, 
ten to one but this she will do, and without a 
sigh. But how harrowing to the feelings to 
repel a spoken suit! To see the depths of a 
heart laid bare before you—to bear the voice, 
husky with emotion, the strong man shaking 
with agitation, and to know that you are the 
cause—that you, with one word, can give joy 
or sorrow, can clear that cloudy brow, or dim 
those kindling eyes with disappointment. I 
f 2 
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never suffered more than when Mr. Elphin- 
stone, with all the perturbation of real feeling, 
pleaded his cause. I dreaded saying what I 
wished to say, and felt for the moment as if I 
must have given encouragement ere passion could 
rise so high. I said nothing, because I knew 
not what to say; and again he pleaded only for 
a conditional assent—any conditions! He would 
be most happy to give me time—only let him 
hope. And I, weak, overborne, despairing, I 
gave him at last the conditional assent. 

We parted: he went rejoicing to London, I 
ran home to my bed-room, locked myself in, 
and went into a paroxysm of hysterics. I was 
very ill for some days, and then we removed to 
London as soon as I could bear the journey. To 
my distress and displeasure I found Mr. El- 
phinstone had bruited about our engagement. 
He made many excuses for himself; he really 
could not think that I would lead a man on so 
far, and then throw him aside! It was so un¬ 
like my character, such disingenuous coquetry! 

I felt this to be true, and I also learned a 
lesson to be remembered by all young girls. 
Never flatter yourselves that a conditional en¬ 
gagement possesses any advantage over a definite 
one. It is a running knot, made tighter by 
every step you advance. Give a man once the 
inch of a conditional engagement, and he will 
soon make it the ell of a binding one! But I 
learned by experience. I tried to reconcile my¬ 
self to fate: 1 reflected on the mental improve¬ 
ment I might acquire from visiting India—a 
land where many of my young dreams had 
strayed. I got a grammar and a master, and 
began to study Sanscrit. I set before me the 
life of Sir William Jones, and I said, why 
should not I climb up a few paces where he 
ascended miles? The endeavours I took to 
stimulate myself into interest were unceasing. 
Lord Petrie, when he heard of my engagement, 
good-naturedly sent me a diamond brooch, with 
a few words, tnat he always thought me a disin¬ 
terested, honest girl, and he liked me all the 
better for choosing a younger son; but as he 
did not intend to marry, I might be Lady Petrie 
after all! 

There were great dinner parties between my 
relatives and the Petrie family, and presents, and 
congratulations, and caresses. I felt bewildered 
by it all, and could hardly comprehend that all 
this fuss was made about poor me. My brothers 
and sisters petted me, and discovered merits 
which I had never dreamed of, in everything I 
did. Mr. Elphinstone raved about my poetry, 
and took great pride in having it printed at his 
own expense, and he also superintended my 
Sanscrit studies. But intellect was to bow its 
supremacy before feeling. I had braved love, 
and love rose up again from his sleep and braved 
me in his turn, and I quailed before him when 
he came. I was sitting alone one morning, at 
my favourite amusement of improvising words 
to familiar tunes: my imagination was highly 
excited at the prospect of visiting the East, and 
wild fancies were running through my head, of 
the jungles, and mighty trees, ana swarthy faces, 
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and strange, picturesque boats. All at once 
there came back on me, with a distinctness for 
which I could not account, a certain strain be¬ 
longing to the past. 

I must relate the circumstance which gave it 
birth. Menie Fraser was fond of collecting the 
national airs of different countries, for she was a 
very skilful musician. Previous to her mar¬ 
riage, while we were all at Inverness, a friend 
had sent her a very singular German melody. 
It did not, like most English and Scottish bal¬ 
lads, repeat the music of the first verse in the 
succeeding ones. It ran on through five or six, 
with a delicate variation in each, the first half of 
the verse repeating the burden, the second melt¬ 
ing into a different measure. No words had 
been written to it. Mr. Anson gave it to 
Ernest, and asked him to add language to its 
peculiar sweetness. We were all present, and a 
discussion arose which passion was more clearly 
expressed by the musical meaning. 

“ Melancnoly, decidedly,” said Menie. 

“ Yes, but what kind of melancholy ?” asked 
Ernest “ I think there is a touch of remon¬ 
strance, of reproach in its sadness; and the last 
verse, indeed, is like an ebullition of passionate 
horror! See how the minor returns again to the 
major key,” I said. 

Ernest looked at me with great interest. u Yon 
have exactly expressed my own impressions of 
this melody: how is it our ideas should have 
such sympathies ?” His tone was very low, 
yet I did not lose a word. 

A few hours afterwards he brought Menie the 
following, in which he had tried to work out my 
meaning:— 

THE LATE REMONSTRANCE. 

“ Why wert thou silent when the Truth 
Was innocent, and I was free ? 

Why, then, make shipwreck of my youth— 
My very life, in doubting thee ? 

" Why did the artificial word 

War with the passionate glance and tone! 
Why did thy lips sound every chord 
Save Love’s alone ? 

u Was I so sordid in my soul, 

That by my speech thou mightst conclude 
Love’s purer aim—Life’s higher goal 
Were both misunderstood ? 

“ Why now return, and by thy sighs 

Force back conviction on my breast— 

That deep and quenchless sympathies 
Unite us, unconfest ? 

“ Then thou couldst let them clasp my chain, 
Nor break thy spell of silent sadness: 

But now the thought of thee is stain— 

The love of thee is madness!” 

Menie sat down and sang it. We were all 
much affected. " Her voice had tears in it,” as 
some heard a clever woman remark ot some 
singer. I could not, however, help saying, ” 1 
would add another verse did the music permit it, 
which it does not.” 
u Where ?” said Menie, 
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"After the line, 'Save Love’s alone!’ I 
would go on— 

* How could I sound it ? Woman has scant choice. 

Her yea or nay is all that she must speak; 

To the heart’s death-pangs she must giveno voice: 

Abandoned oft, because forbid to seek!’ ” 

"Rather severe,” said Mr. Anson. "It 
shows the difference between a man’s and a 
woman’s treatment of the same subject. Ernest 
expressed the wrongs of an individual; you 
throw down the gauntlet for your sex.” 

“Well,” I continued, a Uttle confused, yet 
anxious to prove my argument, “ and is not the 
occasion exactly one on which a spirited woman 
would feel the impotence of her sex ? Is it not 
true that in love affairs women seem enjoined to 
follow that scriptural precept —* Let your com¬ 
munication be Yea, yea, and Nay, nay; for what¬ 
soever is more than these cometh of evil ?’ ” 

“ Laura, my love,” interrupted my aunt, " I 
do not like to hear scripture lightly quoted; and 
moreover, you seem too knowing on such a 
subject for your age.” 

“ I did not use the words lightly, dear aunt. 
Does not your very answer prove the truth of 
my remark ? Because in a general argument I 
have gone beyond the ‘ yea, nay,’ you consider 
me too conversant with a subject I never thought 
about till Mr. Marchmont’s verses put it into my 
head juBt now.” 

I shall never forget Ernest’s start and flush at 
this s me candour, which was really true; and 
that he might interpretit differently never struck 
my inconsequence. But here am I, dragging 
up old stories, instead of going on straightfor¬ 
ward with my own. Yet all these recollections 
ran through me as I sang this song of Ernest’s 
on that memorable morning, as I sat alone. 
Half-stifled feelings awoke again in me: my 
own situation was too similar to that supposed in 
the poetry, and involuntarily my whole soul went 
with the passionate reproaches. The door 
opened slowly behind me, but I did not hear 
it; nor did I pause till, finishing with a long- 
drawn sigh, I turned my head, and saw Ernest 
himself before me. He advanced with unusual 
gaiety. “ How glad I am to see you again. Miss 
Studlegh, and to learn that you have not for¬ 
gotten me—that my poetry is more fortunate 
than myself; it goes often where I am banished 
by fate. How long it is since we met!” 

He paused, for i was much agitated: he ap¬ 
parently attributed it to the troubles I had 
lately undergone; but he guessed not how 
agonisiiig it was to me to see him now. He 
changed the subject, and began to talk of him¬ 
self. 

“The long postponed appointment is again 
extending a band of promise. This time I have 
really some hope; and oh, Miss Studlegh, if 
you knew the style of my late occupations, you 
would fervently congratulate me. None of 

* Apollo’s venal sons’ nave suffered worse mar¬ 
tyrdom. Fancy, if you can, the delights of be¬ 
ing a country editor. The solemn congratula¬ 
tions offered to Lord and Lady C., on returning 


to their * Baronial Hall;’ the ever-recurring 
I munificent landlords and bountiful patronesses; 
the equally stolid lamentations when the Mar¬ 
quis of D. took flight ‘ from these sublunary 
spheres;’ the raking up of his defunct virtues, 
which had long been buried under the turf— 
oh ! that was a difficult paragraph ! Then the 
bickering between the country justices and the 
country constables, the loathsome assizes, the 
corrupted witnesses, and to me, worse than all, 
the garbled and distorted reports of speeches 
in Parliament. The mercenary praise of the 
Duke of K.’s speech, because he is lord lieutenant 
of the county, and must be propitiated; the 
equally unprincipled abuse of Mr. N. and Mr. S., 
because they are in mauvaise odour with the 
shire magnates. My dear friend, nothing but 
the direst penury has kept me for an hour 
among such sordid associates 1” 

His deep voice 6hook with virtuous indignation, 
his face crimsoned with the excitement of a lofty 
scorn. As for me, led on like himself from gay 
jest to earnest reprobation, I forgot for the mo¬ 
ment that I was promised to another. His senti¬ 
ments found so perfect an echo in my own heart, 
that my whole spirit threw off at once the petrify¬ 
ing mask which had grown over it through 
apathy. The sonorous yet melodious tones of 
that near well-known voice acted on me like a 
trumpet sound. It brought back old aspirations, 
old hopes, old delights; and when Adelicia came 
in on a morning visit, and recalled me to the real 
world, she seemed indeed to stab me with her 
first word. 

" Mr. Elphinstone will be here at one; he 
wants to go to the British Museum with us— 
be sure you are ready in time, Laura. Where 
is Millicent ? I wonder if she has heard of a 
governess for the girls—I shall go and find 
her.” 

She went—but she left me unable to articulate 
another word. Ernest looked surprised at my 
sudden constraint, and at the paleness which 
had come over my face—a paleness I felt, my¬ 
self. I had grown quite cola, and shivered un¬ 
consciously. I did not dare to look at him : he 
began to speak of his mother, and how happy 
she was at the idea of his promised appoint¬ 
ment. I recovered sufficiently io express in¬ 
terest and pleasure in his success, but both 
words and manner were not like my own. He 
looked hurt, glanced at the pendule on the 
mantelpiece, and rather abruptly bade me adieu. 
His voice faltered as he said, " I hope I shall 
soon see you again, dear Miss Studlegh—I need 
not no to aeny myself that pleasure.” 

Ah 1 had I been free, what rapturous hopes 
those few words would have aroused! As it 
was, my heart bounded, but then sunk more 
sadly than before. 

I could not go to the Museum with my be¬ 
trothed. I felt guilty towards him—I had acted 
with wicked falseness. Ernest’s visit had set 
everything in a clear light before me: I saw 
how vanity, despair, and a certain easy weak¬ 
ness and persuasion, had led me on to consent 
to be Mr. Elphinstone’s wife. I saw my duty. 
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but how difficult it was! I knew my own cha¬ 
racter too well to hope that I could make myself 
love my husband. I knew that the chain would 
Kali the worse for its being self-riveted, and 
M till death.” But to break an engagement! 
to become a jilt! that byword of fickleness and 
heartlessne6s ! to announce to the world that I 
was unstable as water—to recall my promised 
word—to destroy all Mr. Elphinstone’s generous 
and affectionate hopes. This long array of 
difficulties arose before me, and I could only 
wring my hands and weep 1 

I was ill that evening and next day, and Mil- 
licent was very much astonished. “ It is so 
very odd how suddenly your attack came on: 
you were quite well before that Mr. Marchmout 
called.” 

Her casual remark stung me ; I resolved not 
to be a subject of discussion. Ah, I was yet a 
coward to the world! 1 dressed that evening 

and came down to dinner. Mr. Elphinstone 
was so taken up about mv health, so afraid of 
roy fatiguing myself, that 1 found I had little to 
do but sit quiet and listen to all his conversa¬ 
tion. After dinner he had insisted on ray taking 
a large reclining chair, and went across the 
room to fetch a footstool. Adelicia, who was 
present, said, “ What a delightful cavalier you 
do make I I am sure you are a fortunate girl, 
Laura, as I was saying to-day to your friend 
Mr. Marchmont. 1 met him at Storr and Mor¬ 
timer’s, of all places; he seemed exchanging 
old plate, or perhaps selling it. He asked for 
you, and said his mother knew you very well; 
and so I told him you had been ill ever since he 
called, and that vou were going to be married, 
and how pleased we all were, and what a 
boenix of a man Mr. Elphinstone was, &c. &c. 

thought he looked rather cross. You had 
better question her, Mr. Elphinstone, about her 
flirtations. Fancy Laura flirting 1 It is too 
good an idea.” Her silly laughter suddenly 
stopped; Mr. Elphinstone gave a loud cry, and 
sprang to ray side—I had fainted, and no won¬ 
der. 

Chap. IV. 

(( To the idea of life, strife and victory are neces¬ 
sary ; as virtue consists not simply in the absence of 
vices, but in the conquering of them.” 

Coleridge. 

Too late came self-knowledge, too late self¬ 
contempt. It was all over now. As accurately 
as if I had stood within his secret 6oul did I 
divine the emotions of Ernest Marchmont. 
Often had I heard him say, that the breath of 
suspicion tainted for ever the purity of love. 
Were I to kneel to him now, I could not pray 
back his faith. But for me there was no casting 
aside the association of years. The only idol 
my secluded girlhood had known could not 
be hurled down, though the temple lay in ruins. 
Like the gigantic images of Copau, it still stood 
imbedded among the wrecks. The spirit once 


worshinned aa a trod lingered obstinately to 
fright me as a demon. Exorcise it, I could not; 
for my heart was sullied with vanity and selfish¬ 
ness, and evil spirits will not quit their fellows 
among humanity. I was haunted with memories 
of the lover of my youth, that youth which I 
had stained with falsehood; for I had done the 
irrevocable sin—I had acted a lie. 

Every look, every word of my unconscious 
betrothed stabbed me with self-rebuke. Surely 
for a brief time I was a coward; 1 knew myself 
to be wrong, but I could not take the only 
honourable step yet remaining to me. I still 
dreaded the world’s laugh. 1 had also excited 
my mind by dwelling on the thoughts of India. 
The voyage over pathless waters, the journeys 
among wild jungles, and ancient mythological 
cities of the past, were full of charms to an 
adventurous spirit like mine; and in all recent 
castle-building I had put my poor betrothed out 
of the question. I had overlooked the fact that 
he would be ever at my side, and so I had con¬ 
tinued to chalk out for myself a most attractive 
and exciting future. Moreover, I had now to 
choose between a handsome fortune and 6heer 
poverty; not that elegant poverty in a straw 
bonnet and white gown, which lays aside costli¬ 
ness for simplicity, and descends gracefully from 
gilt plate to Worcester ware. My small sum of 
five hundred pounds had already been infringed 
on for dress; the trousseau was actually in pro¬ 
gress 1 I well knew my sisters’ spirit. From 
them I had nothing to hope, were I imprudent 
enough to break my engagement. 

Oh, mothers, who educate your girls for ma¬ 
trimony, who thrust forward their mercenary 
charms at every drawing-room, ye would verily 
have thought me mad 1 I was trying to break 
tbe chains of a rich, honourable, and earnestly 
attached suitor 1 But my mind was not yet 
braced enough for so bold an effort: I gave in 
for the time. 

Things went on in a sort of hollow truce be¬ 
tween me and my conscience. Mr. Elphinstone 
was always by my side, and the season coining 
on, we entered into a good deal of what is mis¬ 
named gaiety. We had gone to a promenade in 
some horticultural gardens near town. I had 
contrived to slip away from my party during 
some lively discussion, and was strolling into a 
more unfrequented part of the grounds. At tbe 
abrupt turning of a narrow path in a small 
rockery, I came full on Ernest Marchmont. 
He coloured, and bit his lip. I felt my friune 
shiver with an icy chill. 

“ Well met, Miss Studlegh!” he said. “ Tbia 
is an artificial scene, yet passing well does it 
counterfeit the wild grace of nature, and people 
are like places in that. London is a sad trimmer 
of redundant foliage t it would clip every free 
forest tree into a peacock hedge.” 

His tone was cold and ironical. 

I did not attempt to answer. I bowed to hide 
ray face, and was about to turn away, when up 
came all my party. 

" Ah 1 so you’ve found out your old friend, 
Mr. Marchmont,” said Adelicia in her carslsss 
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and musical tones, continuing m the same way, 
“ What a pretty place this is ! I like it all tne 
better that it is scenery en petite . I think I shall 
titer the glen at Horsely into a rockery.” 

“Oh, Adelicial” exclaimed Millicent, ‘'you 
will ruin the lion of your country seat. No one 
will hare an object for a walk if you take away 
that romantic spot.” 

“ Nonsense; I appeal to Mr. Marchmont.” 

M Certainly, Madam; you could not do better 
tliaa remove the unsightly, irregular cascade 
Nature has had the bad taste to leave there; the 
rocks she has left in unpardonable confusion; 
and the wild flowers do not grow by any means 
in the exact corners prescribed by the rules of 
landscape gardening. For these you will judi¬ 
ciously substitute a pond with trained water- 
lilies, heaps of vitrified refuse from the glass¬ 
houses, a Chinese bridge, and alternate tufts of 
saxifrage and Cape heath.” 

“ Well,” said Adelicia, amused by his ironical 
tone, “ I shall certainly take your advice. You 
cannot fancy bow damp the place is after a 
shower; ana there is only one flower at a time, 
which provokes me. First all primroses, then 
all periwinkles, then all wild roses, and so on 
during the year. I like a careful assortment of 
different flowers judiciously intermingled; and 
by altering the glen, Millicent, I shall drive away 
all the toads you dislike so much; they will not 
be so fond ox walking over prickly cactuses and 
sharp stones.” 

“ Yes, I do dislike toads,” said Millicent, un¬ 
affectedly shuddering; “they always give me a 
cold shiver, with their slimy hideous forms, and 
shockingly bright eyes, like the glassy eyes of a 
dead face. 

St f George laughed at her womanish antipathy, 
but confessed he had himself a horror of cock¬ 
roaches. “ Good people tell us it is very wrong 
to hate the creatures of Providence; but I always 
see every one has a pet dislike, a favourite aver¬ 
sion for some animal or other. Some have an 
unconquerable disgust at spiders, others recoil 
from earwigs j a black beetle will put some into 
hysterics, and a mouse has often to answer for 
a fainting fit. Napoleon, at sight of a cat, felt 
his. skin bristle with horror, as much as the un¬ 
lucky cat’s hack ever fretted with rage; and I 
know many brave men who cannot sit quietly in 
a cabin at sea when those loathsome brown 
cockroaches are crawling and flying about.” 

“ For my part,” exclaimed Ernest Marchmont, 

S 10 had been digging the gravel with the heel 
his boot (a most eloquent sign of impatience), 
" the only animal for which I have an irrepres- 
rible disgust is a woman that does not know her 
own mind, that veers from one opposite pole to 
another with more levity than a weather vane!” 
3o saying, he turned round and marched off*, 
lotting his hearers surprised, and many of them 
highly amused by his abrupt speech. 

“Well, Laura,” said Adelicia suddenly, “you 
need not redden as if the cap fitted you. Look 
at her, St. George; the silly girl! Her blood 
baa all ebbed now, and she is as white as that 
Narcissus,” 


Ah! I knew the application of Ernest March- 
raont’s contemptuous taunt! 

Mr. Elphinstone did not now give me much 
time for self-examination: he pressed for the 
day to be fixed. There was nothing apparently 
to wait for but the approval of my own heart. 
Alas! that seemed indeed postponed sine die . 
I made excuses, hut time was progressing, and 
fate stared me in the face. One evening he had 
been more importunate than usual. “ Well, say 
this day fortnight, Laura; do not trifle with me 
any more. You can have nothing now to get 
ready but what can he done in that time—say 
the 27th.” 

The 27th! It came like a flash of light over 
me that the 27th was the hirth-day of Ernest 
Marchmont. I do not know what I should have 
answered had not Millicent exclaimed, " Nine 
o’clock, Laura, and neither of us dressed for 
Almack’s. Truly, St. George, you have the art 
of making us forget time.” 

I went to dress—I have never been at a hall 
since—and I well remember my attire, a gift 
from Millicent, who was lavishly generous in 
matters of finery. 

I wore a white crape dress, made double and 
treble in its skirts, and folded simply over the 
breast. A wreath of blue-hells ran up the front, 
and a similar wreath crowned my hair, which 
was very dark. The diamond brooch given me 
by Lora Petrie completed my adornments. St. 
George was charmed with the effect of my dress; 
I really believe he thought me pretty. “ These 
blue-bells seem to have been dyed in your eyes,” 
he said gaily. 

The ball-room was excessively crowded. I 
believe some foreign prince was present. Ade¬ 
licia and her party met us in the cloak-room; 
Adelicia, as usual, wild for the new excitement 
of seeing the stranger potentate. She was very 
pretty, and her manner carried off a great deal 
of her real silliness of mind. She was a great 
favourite with gentlemen, and St. George seemed 
always happy to comply with her caprices. He 
therefore allowed himself to he entrapped into 
her train to escort her to the principal room to 
get a peep of the lion of the night. I refused 
to go witn them, as I detested pushing through 
a crowd, and I remained beside Sir Harriman 
in the dancing-room. The good old baronet 
was very attentive to me for a few minutes, but 
an old Drother-in-arms soon approached him, 
and they were lost in recollections of battles 
and despatches. 

Did you ever sit alone in a hall-room, listen¬ 
ing to the gay music of the dance ? It is the 
most saddening of all strains when the spirits 
are not in tune. Mine were in a minor key that 
night, and the lively valse jarred on them very 
painfully. The press before me was very thick, 
the stream of the dance continually forcing the 
bystanders to recede. In one of these sudden 
ebbs a man was pushed against me; he turned 
to apologize—it was Ernest. The music was 
playing an exciting valse. I do not know 
what he meant to have said; hut what .he 
did say, and what I answered, may be in- 
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ferred from the fact that in a few seconds I was 
whirled round the circle, and Ernest’s arm was 
my support in that intoxicating measure. I had 
often valsed with my brothers, never before 
with any one else. Nothing but that sudden 
impulse and confused emotion could have 
brought this about—that I, an affianced woman, 
should be swept round a ball-room in the en¬ 
circling arms of one whom I still loved too 
fondly for my duty in life. The clasp of Ernest’s 
hands, one of which held mine, the pressure of 
his arm as we spun round, agitated me beyond 
words to describe. The expression of his eyes, 
which had forgotten the bold scorn they nad 
lately emitted, now wore the earnest love which 
had thrilled me so passionately of yore. The 
buzz of many voices, the whirring of the dresses 
through the air, changed in my bewildered 
hearing into the deep, hollow roar of the far-off 
Falls of Kilmorack; and in a moment arose be¬ 
fore me, aye, even in that brilliant crowded 
assembly, the quiet evening in the solemn ra¬ 
vine, in which I had first leaned over the torrent 
and dreamed I was beloved. Again I glanced 
at my partner, again his fervent eyes burned 
into my soul: principles, duties, feelings, all 
were at chaos within me; my head swam, my 
frame tottered. Ernest threw his arm more 
firmly round me. “Take me away,” I mur¬ 
mured gaspingly; " I shall faint—I shall die I” 
He drew me tenderly into a small card-room, 
which happened to be empty; 1 sank upon a 
seat and covered my face. I did not dare to 
look at him, for I had no right to the emotions 
which then unnerved me. I had never been his 
betrothed, and I was now another’s. I was 
startled by his voice—it was again calm, cold, 
and ironical. 

99 I am sorry for your indisposition. Miss 
Studlegh; you seem to have become delicate 
since you became fashionable—changed in all 
since I knew you. Brides are generally ner¬ 
vous, are they not? You used to be an excep¬ 
tion to the weaknesses of your sex; at least I 
thought so, fool that I was. Fool, indeed!” 
And again his voice changed to stern emotion : 
“ Oh, Laura! that I loved you, that I hoped in 
silence while poverty held an iron hand over my 
lips! From you I expected such noble things— 
such grandeur of soul in adversity; and I find 
you a frivolous idler among dissipated fashion¬ 
ables, and betrothed to one you have known 
scarce three months. May you be happy, clay 
idol, that I thought gold! May you be happy 
in your own way—I was mad when I thought I 
might make you happy in mine!” He caught 
my hand with a sudden impetuosity, flung it 
from him scornfully, and was gone. Adelicia 
and St. George came up at the same moment. 

“ My dear girl,” cried my sister," what is the 
matter ?—you shudder! have you got a chill ? is 
there a draught here ?” No, it was hot and close 
as a greenhouse. 

(To be a 
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I tried to command myself, for my teeth were 
chattering as if with ague. “Iam not well— 
pray let me go home.” 

“ Well, now, St. George, I should he jealous, 
were I you. Laura’s ailments seem myste¬ 
riously connected with that Mr. Marchmont. 
He has just brushed by me, looking as black 
as thunder—a most portentous face, I assure 
you.” 

St. George’s brows looked in their turn a 
little thundery. " Laura,” he whispered, “ con¬ 
fide in me, dearest; has that fellow been annoy¬ 
ing or molesting you ?” 

99 No, no,” I said. 

“ Then why this illness and depression ? 
Indeed you ought to have no mystery from me; 
my beloved girl, I implore you to be candid 
with me.” 

99 I will tell you all to-morrow,” I said, 
with sudden energy. 99 Yes, I will be candid 
with you—you deserve it; but take me home 
now.” 

His face brightened immediately. 99 Well, I 
will wait till to-morrow, but I promise you to 
be very impatient, so do not prolong suspense. 
I hate concealment—I have none from you; 
and I think I deserve the same openness from 
you. Good bye, my dearest one.” 

By this time I was in the carriage. He would 
have followed me, but I begged him to return 
with Adelicia, who had lost her own escort, and 
was not inclined to leave the ball so early. He 
drew back upon the steps as the carriage drove 
away. The light of a neighbouring lamp fell 
upon his manly, generous-looking face. I re¬ 
member in all my distress a strange impression 
that he was very handsome. How I had 
wronged him! Never could I forget the sensa¬ 
tions of that night. Had Ernest said a word of 
love, I could have fled with him, bo violently 
had the old dormant passion rushed back upon 
me. And was this a frame of mind for a 
lighted bride ? False, false that I had been! 

had deceived myself, my betrothed, and I had 
deceived Ernest; and now I writhed under hi* 
contempt, which even the excitement of that 
dance had only displaced for a moment. 

I never lay down all that night. 1 paced in¬ 
cessantly in my locked chamber. At length the 
clouds cleared away: I saw once more the dis¬ 
tinct line of duty. I took my pen and wrote to 
St. George Elphinstone. I wrote with shame— 
with penitence—with sorrow; but the exertion 
calmed and strengthened me. Very early in the 
morning I slipped out to the post-office, in the 
next street, and put in the letter. I returned 
home, thoroughly tired by sleeplessness and 
agitation, and, after ineffectual efforts to arrange 
my plans for the future, my harrassed frame 
gave way, and I fell into a heavy, feverish, un¬ 
refreshing slumber—such a sleep as is often the 
prelude to dangerous illness. 

itinved.) 
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BY MRS. 

We have no means of telling how long a . 
period elapsed from that primal time when the ! 
“ evening and the morning made the first day/’ 
ere man's ingenuity devised a means of calcu- j 
ltting the passing by of those precious moments ( 
of which his duration is composed, in order to ! 
economise them to the purposes of life. 

Shadows by day and stars at night appear to j 
have indexed the flight of time for the ancient 
Hebrews; though it is very evident that long 
before the sun-dial of Ahaz was made memo¬ 
rable by the prophet Isaiah, the Chaldeans ac- 
cnatomed to calculate eclipses, and other astro¬ 
nomical phenomena, must have been in posses¬ 
sion of some much more accurate instrument 
for its computation. 

Days, months, and years are constantly re¬ 
ferred to in the books of the Old Testament, ' 
but nothing is said of more minute divisions of ’ 
time, 6ave that of the day into the natural ones 
of morning, noon, eventide, and night, until I 
Judea became tributary to Rome, when three ofj 
the Evangelists, in describing the crucifixion, 
and the supernatural darkness subsequent to 
that event, remark that it lasted from the sixth 
lour to the ninth; and it is on record, that the 
Clepsydra, or water-clock (said by Vitrivius to 
have been invented by one Ctesibius of Alexan¬ 
dria, in the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes), was 
introduced at Rome by P. Cornelius Scipio 
Xasfca, in the 595th year of the city, and conse¬ 
quently many years before the birtn of Christ. 

This simple time-keeper was so constructed, 
that the water issued drop by drop through a 
hole in the vessel, and fell into another, in which 
a light floating body marked the height of the 
water as it rose, and by this means the time 
that had elapsed. 

These instruments, we are told, were set full 
of water in the courts of judicature, and by them 
the lawyers pleaded; in order, as Phavorinus 
teQs us, to prevent babbling, and cause those 
who spoke to be brief in their speeches. 

Hoar, or Band-glasses, are also said to have 
originated at Alexandria, and to have been in¬ 
troduced into domestic use amongst the Ro¬ 
mans eight years afterwards, or 158 years before 
the Christian era. 

The earliest attempt at measuring time in this 
country appears to have been on the part of 
Alfred the Great by means of waxen tapers. 
The exact period when those direct ancestors of 
our subject, clocks, or, as they were primatively 
called, horologes, came into use, is one of those 
things over which time has cast so thick a veil, 
that not even the researches of the encyclo¬ 
paedists can penetrate it. By some, the inven¬ 
tion of clocks with wheels is ascribed to Pacifi- 
cu8, archdeacon of Verona, as early as the ninth 
century. And though we read that clocks 


white. 

(without water) were set up in churches toward 
the end of the twelfth, the author of the 44 Divine 
Comedia" is the first writer on record who dis¬ 
tinctly applies the term horologium to a clock 
that struck the hours; and he was born 1265, 
and died 1321. 

In 1288, during the reign of the 1st Edward, 
the English Justinian, as ne has been called, it 
is said that a fine levied on a lord chief justice 
was applied to the purpose of furnishing the 
famous clock-house near Westminster Hall with 
an horologe, which it is farther stated was the 
work of an English artist. 

Mention is also made of the setting up of a 
clock in Canterbury Cathedral about the same 
period, and in that of Wells in 1325. So that 
those three Dutch horologiers from Delft, who 
came over (as Rymer tells us) at the invitation 
of Edward III. in 1368, were not, as some 
imagined, the introducers of the art, though 
they very possiby helped us to improve it. Up 
to the time when Henry de Wic astonished the 
Emperor Charles V. with those seemingly living 
toys with which he was wont to surround him¬ 
self after dinner, and watch the heating and re¬ 
volving of their curious machinery, those rude 
prototypes of our subject, which are said to have 
resembled small table clocks rather than 
watches, and yet were true specimens we ima¬ 
gine, since they continued going in an horizontal 
position, which is the only mechanical distinc¬ 
tion between a watch and clock—up to this 
eriod, we were about to say, clocks appear to 
ave endured a very ascetic existence, living in 
tall houses built on purpose for them, or shut 
up in church towers and monastic buildings— 

“ Fell slckerer* was his crowning in his loge, 

As is a clock, or any abbey orloge,*> 

wrote Chaucer in the fourteenth century. And 
it is not until nearly the end of the fifteenth that 
we find them domesticated in houses. 

From a description of some, which appear in 
an inventory of articles in the king’s palaces of 
Westminster and Hampton Court, copied by 
Strutt, the pendules of the period must have 
been equally ornate with those in modem 
drawing-rooms, and much more curious. 

Thus one, we are told, not only showed the 
course of the planets, and the days of the year* 
but was richly gUt, and enamelled and orna¬ 
mented with the king’s (Henry the Eighth's) 
coat of arms; it also possessed a chime. 

Speaking of this monarch reminds us that 
previous to the scattering of the treasures of 
Strawberry Hill, there was preserved in the 
library there a little clock, of silver gilt, the gift 

* Sickemees—isteady, secure. 
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of Henry on the morning of his marriage to the 
ill-fated Anne Bolevn. It was elaborately chased 
and engraved, and adorned with fleurs-de-lys, 
and other heraldic devices, and had on the top 
a lion supporting the arms of England. 

The gilded weights represented true-lovers - 
knots , enclosing the initials of Henry and Anne; 
and one bore the inscription, “ The most hap¬ 
py e,” the other the royal motto. 

Though more than three hundred years had 
passed since the tragic ending of time with its 
original possessor, it was still going when the 
ivory hammer of the famous Robins struck it 
down to another new and more fortunate 
owner. 

About this period watches are said to have 
been in use ; and in the Holbein chamber of the 
collection just mentioned, a bust of the royal 
wife-slayer , carved in box-wood, represented 
him with a dial suspended on his breast. The 
earliest watch known was one in Sir Ashton 
Lever’s Museum, which bore date 1541; but 
from various imperfections in the workmanship 
they were not very generally used till towards 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Shakspere frequently mentions the clock, and 
in “ Twelfth Night” he makes Malvolio exclaim, 
in his babblings of fancied greatness—“ While 
I, perchance, wind up my watch , or play with 
some rich jewel,” an expression that would lead 
us to suppose that they were even then regarded 
rather as toys or ornaments than things of 
necessary use. 

Archbishop Parker, in 1575, left by will to 
the Bishop of Ely his staff* of Indian cane, with 
a watch in the top of it; a position that savours 
more of whim than utility. Yet the excellence 
of some of these ancient time-keepers is remark¬ 
able, for Derham, in his “Artificial Clock- 
maker,” mentions a watch of Henry VIII., 
which was in order in 1714, and of which 
Dr. Demanbray had often heard Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton and Demoivre speak; and the old wooden¬ 
framed clock of Peterborough Cathedral, which, 
instead of the usual key or winch, is wound up 
by long handles or spikes—a sufficient proof of 
its antiquity—still strikes, says Denison, upon a 
bell of considerable size. 

Guy Fawkes carried a watch in a more prac¬ 
tical spirit than Malvolio or Archbishop Parker; 
Stowe tells us, one was found upon him which 
he and Percy had bought the day before, “ to 
try conclusions for the long and short burning of 
the touch-wood with which he had prepared to 
give fire to the train of powdera proof that 
even in the third year of the reign of James I. 
watches were not commonly w orn, or the cir¬ 
cumstance would not have been mentioned. 

In the next reign, however, we find the Lon¬ 
don " Clock-Makers’ Company,” incorporated 
1G31—a sign of the increased use of these in¬ 
struments, and the growing importance of their 
manufacture; and as this charter prohibits the 
importation of clocks, watches, and alarms, it 
proves that we had even then artists sufficiently 
skilful in the various manipulations requisite in 


the construction of these articles, to render m 
independent of foreign workmanship. 

It is a singular feature in the history of this 
branch of art, that it has remained until very 
lately concentrated in the metropolis; besides 
which, Liverpool and Coventry are said to be 
the only places in England where a complete 
watch can be manufactured. At the latter place 
the business has only been introduced since the 
commencement of the present century, but the 
number of persons employed are said to equal 
the number in London. 

But before passing from this event in the his¬ 
tory of our subject (the incorporation of a com¬ 
pany for the protection of their manufacture in 
the reign of Charles I.), we may as well describe 
a watch of the period, which a few years before 
the publication of the “ Encyclopaedia Londi- 
nensis” (in 1811) had been in the possession of 
the proprietor. It was dug up but a few years 
previously, near the site of the ancient castle of 
Winchester, where it had probably lain from the 
time of Cromwell, who it is well known de¬ 
stroyed that edifice. It was of an octagon form, 
and had no minute hand; a piece of catgut sup¬ 
plied the place of a chain; it required winding 
up every twelve hours, had no balance spring, 
and appeared never to have had one; and it 
shut like a hunting-watch without any glass. 

But to compensate for this interior rudeness 
in its construction, the lid and bottom of the 
case, as well as the dial-plate, were of silver, 
very neatly engraved, with pieces of scripture 
history in the centre, and in the compartments 
the four Evangelists, and St. Peter, St, Paul, 
St. James, and St. Jude : it had no date. 

The reign of Charles II., who (like his name¬ 
sake the emperor, in whose time they first ap¬ 
peared), is 6aid to have been very partial to these 
instruments, was remarkable lor the improve¬ 
ments made in them. Spring pocket-watches 
were invented by Hooke, 1658; and repeaters 
were introduced, one of the first of which Charles 
sent as a present to Louis XIV. of France. 

According to some authorities, reproduced 
would be the juster phrase here, for it is stated 
in <f Memoirs of Literature,” that some of the 
most ancient watches were strikers, and that 
such having been stolen both from Charles V. 
and Louis XI. whilst they were in a crowd, the 
thief was detected by their striking the hour! 

Perhaps the most remarkable repeating watch 
extant, is that in the Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg, and which, like the old Nurem¬ 
berg watches, is about the size of an egg: 
within is represented the holy sepulchre, with 
the sentinels, and the stone at the mouth; and 
while the spectator is admiring this curious 
piece of mechanism, the stone is suddenly re¬ 
moved, the sentinels drop down, the angels ap¬ 
pear, the women enter the tomb, and the same 
chaunt is heard which is performed in the 
Greek Church on Easter Eve. 

Germany, by the way, has always been famous 
for the manufacture of clocks and watches, 
these latter claiming Nuremberg for their birth¬ 
place; and from this circumstance, and their 
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«f*l shat*, Dopplemayer tells us they were 
ongmany xuuwu m Nuremburg animated eggs. 
At present this branch of borometry is chiefly 
to be found on the other side of the Alps, at or 
near Geneva, and at Chaux de Fond, in the 
principality of Neufchatel, where vast numbers 
of watches are manufactured. But the wooden 
clocks, which tick on every cottage wall, and 
which are erroneously called Dutch, are in fact 
German, and are pearly all made in the Black 
Forest, the village of Freyburg being the centre 
of the manufacture, whence it is said 180,000 
wooden clocks op an average are yearly ex¬ 
ported. * 

The Swiss, or Geneva watches, as they are 
commonly called, owing to the poverty of the 
workmen, the employment of women, and the 
subdivision of labour, which is carried to even 
a greater extent than with us, sell at a much 
lower price than those made in England; but an 
English watch has hitherto been a desideratum 
in every part of the world. 

Here, at present, the term watch-maker is no 
longer applicable, every portion of the instru¬ 
ment being the work of a different artizan, and 
the separate parts are often sent hundreds of 
miles, to meet in the metropolis, and make a 
whole of excellent workmanship. 

There are innumerable places in which some 
hianch or other of the manufacture is carried 
on; but the best movements are made at Pres¬ 
cot, in Lancashire, while the town of Whit¬ 
church, in Hampshire, is employed wholly in 
making hands. 

In London, Clerkenwell Green has long been 
the resort of artificers employed in the various 
nice and delicate manipulations requisite in the 
construction of our subject: here, slide-makers, 
jewellers, motion-makers, wheel-cutters, cap¬ 
makers, dial-plate-makers, the painter, the case- 
maker, the joint-finisher, the pendent-maker, 
the engraver, the piereer, the escapement-maker, 
the spring-maker, the chain-maker, the finisher, 
the gilder, the fusee-cutter, the hand-maker, 
the glass-maker, and pendulum spring wire- 
drawer, are all located; for, owing to the mi¬ 
nute division of labour, which tends greatly to 
facilitate its execution after the movements 
(which have previously passed through thirteen 
workmen’s hands in the provinces) are received 
in town, the watch progresses through those of 
these other twenty-one artificers before it comes 
forth complete. 

Owing to this delicate and varied workman¬ 
ship, materials originally not worth sixpence are 
frequently converted into watches worth a hun¬ 
dred pounds and more, so costly may their ap¬ 
pendages be made. But in all these different 
branches of a business which maintains thou¬ 
sands of families, the only part of it which falls 
to women in this country is the polishing of the 
cases, which the case-makers' wives are some¬ 
times employed to do. 

Perhaps no object of man’s ingenuity has 
been made the exponent of so many grave mo¬ 
rals as the watch . Poets and philosophers have 
managed that its beatings should be only a little 


less gloomy to the imagination than the asso¬ 
ciations of a passing bell 5 but Paley has thrown 
a glory round this gloom, and aggrandized it 
from a peevish reminder of passing rime into a 
fair argument of a Creator's presence, in the de* 
licate and wonderful machinery of nature, which 
could no more come by chance (as men blinded 
by folly have occasionally asserted), than could 
this little instrument have been formed without 
a contriver. 

What the author of the t( Old Church Clock” 
has said of that branch of our subject, may be 
equally applied to this—“ there is no dead tning 
so like a living one.” Day by day, year by year, 
its iron heart throbs on, some of them sur¬ 
viving, as we have seen, for centuries, though 
they are said to beat 17,160 times in an hour. 
Well would it be for us if the time-keeper in our 
bosoms, beating momently the escape of our 
allotted term, acted as lightly on the frame; but 
all its emotions help to wear this out. 

In the dawn of its appearance, in an age when 
every science that set men wondering was in 
some degree regarded as the work of magic, 
what a sensation must these " animated eggs” 
have occasioned, and how suggestive! unless the 
fanciful belief of some of the early fathers of 
the church, who averred that gems and precious 
metals were first made known to mortals by 
fallen angels, who also inspired the desire to 
profit by, and be adorned with them, had any¬ 
thing to do with the tabooing of evil by holy 
signatures — how suggestive are the quaint 
gravings of saints and scriptural subjects on the 
cover of the watch dug up at Winchester, of the 
antique custom of inscribing trinkets with sa¬ 
cred symbols, and so converting them into amu¬ 
lets ; a custom which the Greeks and Romans 
borrowed from the Egyptians, and which the 
early Christians perpetuated after them. 

We have seen the watch, originally oval, take 
an octagon form; after which it appears to have 
subsided into its present shape, the only varia¬ 
tion being in size, and different degrees of 
roundness. 

At present watches are frequently made not 
thicker than a crown piece, and yet perform 
their functions with exactness; nay, there are 
some with perfect works, compressed into a 
smaller compass than a shilling 1 A friend of 
the writer’s saw one, not long since, set in a ring, 
the hands and figures being composed of bril¬ 
liants, upon a dial of blue enamel; and at the 
recent Exhibition one filled the place usually 
occupied by a seal at the end of a pencil-case, 
and another appeared as an appendage to a 
lady’s bracelet. There was also a large silver 
watch, such as mariners are fond of wearing, 
immersed in a vase of water, and yet impervious 
to any ill effects. 

Our subject is one which grows under our 
hand 8 , and we might go on ad Ubitum describ¬ 
ing their different idiosyncracies; for watches, 
like individuals, have their several tempera¬ 
ments and ways of going. We have all met 
with fast watches and slow ones, and some (a 
disposition they are apt to contract from their 
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companions of his dinner-table, that they pro¬ 
duced a reflection on the absurdity of his at¬ 
tempts to keep together the powers of Europe, 
when even these little pieces of mechanism 
baffled him. 


wearers) are very irregular—varieties of cha¬ 
racter*, which so puzzled their first owner, the 
Emperor Charles V., who amused himself on 
his retirement to the monastery of St. John, by 
endeavouring to keep in order these by-gone 


TO THE FRIEND OF MY HEART. 

BY ALICIA JANE O’NEILL. 


u Celestial Happiness, whene’er she stoops 
To visit earth, one shrine the goddess finds, 
And one alone, to make her sweet amends 
For absent heav’n—the bosom of a friend.” 

Young. 

u Thus blest, I draw a picture of that bliss.” 

COWPEB. 

Five years! And can it five years be 
Since we set forth together, 

To sail o’er life’s uncertain sea, 

Through life’s uncertain weather ? 

How bright, how brief, how beautiful, 

Those fond five years appear; 

As back through all their homes I glance— 
Back with a smile and tear ! 

A smile of grateful tenderness, 

That I have found in thee 
All that my early dreams believ’d 
A fond heart-friend should be; 

A smile of joy, that worldly cares 
Have cast no blighting chill 
Upon this heart—so glad of old, 

So glad and ardent still! 

A tear, lest coming years should bring 
Their changes on my lot, 

And I for treasures now possess’d 
Should seek, and find them not! 

But down, distrustful, trembling heart! 

Down with thy doubts and fears! 

The God who bless’d thy joys to theo 
Can likewise kiss thy tears! 

Then let me sing serenely on 
Of precious years gone by— 

Those beautiful, fond years I’ve spent 
Beneath thy loving eye . 

Yes, beautiful! though tempests met 
Our shatter’d bark, and we 
Were driv’n by adverse gales across 
A bleak and troubled sea! 

But thou hadst me, and I had thee; 

And leaning on thy breast, 

I prayed away my cares and fears, 

And bless’d my place of rest! 

Oh, blessed be the God who gave 
That place of rest to me, 

And kept us strong in faith and hope 
When tempests swept the sea! 


Who never left us nor foraook, 

But led us safe to land— 

Poor shipwrecked mariners forlorn, 

But brave in heart and hand! 

Strong in the faith u that looks above,” 
Our perils sank us not. 

Brave in the strength of mutual love, 
We bless our happy lot! 


EROS AND ANTEROS. 

BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 

Said a light little Fay to a Dew-drop that lay 
On the breast of an opening flower, 
u Would thy soft couch were mine for a slumber 
divine 

But for only one short merry hour! 

Oh! what dreams of delight, through the calm of 
the night, 

O’er this tremulous bosom would steal!” 

“ Silly trifler, away!” said the Dew to the Fay, 
This is folly, not true love you feel.” 

“ Not for joy of my own, on this bud newly blown 
Through the calm of the night-time I lie, 

But to add to the store of her beauties yet motfe 
With my life—for at noontide I die. 

And the lore that would give, and the love would 
receive. 

May be known for the False and the True— 

’Tis the True that, as I, for its object would die: 
’Tis the False that self-Beeketh, like you.” 


STARS ON A FROSTY NIGHT. 

BY ADA TRBVANION. 

Come, watch with me for one little night 
Beside yon glimmering casement white; 

The day hath joined the shadowy Past, 

And the earnest stars are waking feet: 

They are twinkling o’er the heights afar. 

They are shedding gleams from each icy spar, 
They are smiling in beauty above the sea— 

Come, watch them a few calm hours with me. 

Oh 1 it is lovely to see them shine 
At the summer sunset’s calm decline, 

When the silver chime of the vesper bell 
Is borne on the air like day’s parting knell. 

And the leaves are furled, and the winds are mute, 
And bliss is soft as a lover’s lute; 

But clearer yet beam their radiant host 
When the oold, grey sky is lined with frost. 
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Look, look in the realms of space on high— 

The free, wide fields which above os lie— 

How their orbs of splendour by myriads come 
Rom the hidden depths of the purpling gloom ! 

How they wreathe the dusky brow of night 
Like a 6warm of flashing flre-flies bright, 

And seem to rejoice in the glory sent 
To the farthest wall of the firmament! 

And see where the frost decks bough and spray 
With gems which scatter a silvery day, 

And fetters the flow of the leaping rills 
As they bound in glee down the tameless hi so. 

What a glittering, ethereal blaze 

Is shed by their thousand thousand rays! 

One might deem that an angel's veil of sheen 
Wts floating the heavens and earth between. 

The glorious stars—and the sparkling frost— 

How calm seems the world when day's cares are 
lost! 

Could we yield to the present, which charms around 
With all that is lovely in sight and sound, 


We should think the creation's wide domain 
An Eden, undimmed by one dark stain; 

But we know that grief hath its chastening part 
In each earthly home, and each human heart. 

Yet shall we sorrow, dear friend, for this ? 

Life hath enongh of yet purer bliss 
Than the cloudless joys which pass away 
With the light of our childhood's fleeting day ! 

Oars be that portion ! the bliss to feel 
The meanings which Nature's high charms reveal, 
In the flowers which bloom or the stars which shine 
To trace the power of a love divine. 

But lo! the far voice of the waking main 
With its changeful murmurs of joy and pain, 

And the sighing sweep of the early breeze 
'Mong the jewelled boughs of the cold, bright trees, 
And the first faint tinge of the rising morn 
Afar o’er the snowy mountains born ; 

Oh, ye that have been as a holy spell 
Through the hours of the winter night!—Farewell! 
Ramsgate, Dec, 10, 1851. 


TAKING BOARDERS. 

(An American Story,) 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
(Concluded from page 27.) 


Chap. VI. 

Three months more elapsed. Mrs. Marion 
still an inmate of the family. Up to this 
time, not a word had coine from her husband, 
tnd she had not been able to pay Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton a single dollar. Painfully did she feel her 
dependent situation, although she was treated 
with tlie utmost delicacy and consideration. But 
all th.e widow’s means were now exhausted in 
the payment of the second quarter’s rent, and 
she found her weekly income reduced to thirty- 
five dollars—scarcely sufficient to meet the 
weekly expense for supplying the table, paying 
the servants, &c., leaving nothing for future 
rent-bills, the cost of clothing, and education 
for the younger children. With all this, Mrs. 
Darlington’s duties had been growing daily 
more and more severe. Nothing could be 
trusted to servants that was not, in some way, 
defectively done, causing repeated complaints 
bom the boarders. What proved most annoy¬ 
ing was the bad cooking, to remedy which, Mrs. 
Darlington strove in vain. One clay the coffee 
was not fit to drink, and on the next day the 
steak would be burnt or broiled to a chip, or the 
sirloin roasted until every particle of iuice had 
evaporated. If hot cakes were ordered for 
breakfast, ten chances to one that they were not 
sour; or, if rolls were baked, they would, most 
likely, be as heavy as lead. 

Such mishaps were so frequent that the guests 
of Mrs. Darlington became impatient, and Mr. 
Scragg, in particular, never let an occasion for 


I grumbling or insolence pass without fully im- 
i proving it. 

“ Is your coal out ?” said he, one morning, 
about this time, as he Bat at the breakfast-table. 

I Mrs. Darlington understood, by the man’s 
tone and manner, that he meant to be rude, 
though she did not comprehend the meaning of 
his question. 

“ No, sir,” she replied, with some dignity of 
manner. “ Why do you ask ?” 

“It struck me,” he answered, “that such 
might be the case. But, perhaps, cook is too 
lazy to bring it out of the cellar. If she’ll send 
for me to-morrow morning. I’ll bring her up an 
extra scuttleful, as I particularly like a good 
cup of hot coffee.” 

His meaning was now plain. Quick as thought, 
the blood rushed to the face of Mrs. Darlington. 
She had borne so much from this man, and felt 
towards him such utter disgust, that she could 
forbear no longer. 

“Mr. Scragg,” said she, with marked in¬ 
dignation, “ when a gentleman has any complaint 
to make, he does it as a gentleman.” 

“ Madam l” exclaimed Scragg, with a threat 
in his voice, while his coarse face became red 
with anger. 

“When a gentleman has any complaint to 
make, he does it as a gentleman,” repeated Mrs. 
Darlington, with a more particular emphasis 
than at first. 

“I’d thank you to explain yourself,” said 
Scragg, dropping his hands from the table* And 
elevating bis person. 
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“ My words convey my meaning plain enough. 
But, if you cannot understand, I will try to 
make them clearer. Your conduct is not that 
of a gentleman.” 

Of course* Mr. Scragg asked for no further 
explanation. Starting from the table, he said, 
looking at Mrs. Scragg— 

“Cornel” 

And Mrs. Scragg arose, and followed her in¬ 
dignant spouse. 

“ Served him right,” remarked Burton* in a 
low voice, bending a little towards Miriam, who 
sat near him. “ I hope we shall now be rid of 
the low-bred fellow.” 

Miriam was too much disturbed to make a 
reply. All at the table felt more or less un¬ 
comfortable, and soon retired. Ere dinner-time, 
Mr. and Mrs. Scragg, with their whole brood, 
had left the house, thus reducing the income of 
Mrs. Darlington from thirty-five to twenty-three 
dollars a week. 

At dinner-time, Mrs. Darlington was in bed. 
The reaction which followed the excitement of 
the morning, accompanied as it was with the 
conviction that, in parting with the Scraggs, in¬ 
sufferable as they were, she had parted with the 
very means of sustaining herself, completely 
prostrated her. During the afternoon she was 
Detter, and was able to confer with Edith on the 
desperate nature of their affairs. 

“What are we to do?” said she to her 
daughter, breaking thus abruptly a silence which 
had continued for many minutes. “ We have 
an income of only twenty-three dollars a week, 
and that will scarcely supply the table.” 

Edith sighed, but did not answer. 

“ Twenty-three dollars a week,” repeated Mrs. 
Darlington. “ What are we to do ?” 

“ Our rooms Will not remain vacant long, 1 
hope,” said Edith. 

“ There is little prospect of filling them that 
I can see,” murmured Mrs. Darlington. “If 
all our rooms were taken, we might get along.” 

“ I don’t know,” returned Edith to this, 
speaking thoughtfully. I sometimes think 
tnat our expenses are too great for us to make 
anything, even if our rooms were filled. Six 
hundred dollars is a large rent for us to pay.” 

“We’ve sunk three hundred dollars in six 
months. That is certain,” said Mrs. Darlington. 

“And our furniture has suffered to an extent 
almost equivalent,” added her daughter. 

“Oh, do not speak of that! The thought 
makes me sick. Our handsome French china 
dinner-set, which cost us a hundred and fifty 
dollars, is completely ruined. Half of the plates 
are broken, and there is scarcely a piece of it 
not injured or defaced. My heart aches to see 
^he destruction goina on around us.” 

“ I was in Mrs. Scragg’s room to-day,” said 
Edith. 

“ Well, what of it ?” asked her mother. 

“ It would make you sick in earnest to look 
In there. You know the beautiful bowl and 
pitcher that Were in her chambers 

“Yes” 


“ Both handle and spout are oflf the pitcher.” 

“ Edith!” 

“ And the bowl is cracked from the rim to 
the centre. Then the elegant rosewood wash- 
stand is completely ruined. Two knobs are off 
of the dressing-bureau, the veneering stripped 
from the edge of one of the drawers, and the 
whole surface marked over in a thousand lines. 
It looks as if the children had amused themselves 
by the hour in scratching it with pins. Three 
chairs are broken. And the new carpet we put 
on the floor looks as if it had been used for ten 
years. Moreover, everything is in a most filthy 
condition. It is shocking.” 

Mrs. Darlington fairly groaned at this intel¬ 
ligence. 

“ But where is it all to lead, Edith ?” she 
asked, arousing herself from a kind of stupor 
into which her mind had fallen. “ We cannot 
go on as we are now going.” 

“ We must reduce our expenses, if possible.* 

“ But how are we to reduce them ? We 
cannot send away the cook.” 

“ No. Of course not.” 

“ Nor our chambermaid.” 

“ No. But cannot we dispense with the 
waiter ?” 

“ Who will attend the table, go to market, and 
do the dozen other things now required of him ?” 

“ We can get our marketing sent home.” 

“ But the waiting on the table. Who will do 
that?” 

“Half a dollar a week extra to the chamber¬ 
maid will secure that service from her.” 

“ But she has enough to do besides waiting 
on the table,” objected Mrs. Darlington. 

“ Miriam and 1 will help more through the 
house than we have yet done. Three dollars a 
week and the waiter’s board will be saving a 
good deal.” 

Mrs. Darlington sighed heavily, and then 
said— 

“To think what I have borne from 
Scragg and his family—ignorant, low-bred, 
vulgar people, with whom we have no social 
affinity whatever—who occupy a level far below 
us, and who yet put on airs and treated us as n 
we were only their servants! I could bear his 
insolence no longer. Ah, to what mortifications 
are we not subjected in our present positjonj 
How little dreamed I of all this, when 1 decided 
to open a boarding-house! But, Edith, to 
come back to what we were conversing about, 
it would be something to save the expense ot 
our waiter* but what are three or four dollars a 
week, when we are going behind-hand at the 
rate of twenty ?” 

“ If Mrs. Marion”— . 

Edith checked herself, and did not say what 
was in her mind. Mrs. Darlington was silent, 
sighed again heavily, and then said— 

“ Yes; if it wasn’t for the expense of keeping 
Mrs. Marion. And she has no claim upon us. 

“None but the claim of humanity,” a* 1 ® 
Edith. • 

“ If we were able to pay that claim/* remarked 
Mrs, Darlington. 
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“ True.” 

“ But we are not. Such being the case, are 
we justified in any longer offering her a home ?” 

41 Where will she go ? What will she do ?” 
said Edith. 

“ Where will we go ? What will we do, un¬ 
less there is a change in our favour?” asked 
Mrs. Darlington. 

“ Alas, 1 cannot tell! When we are weak, 
small things are felt as a burden. The expense 
of keeping Mrs. Marion and her two children 
is not very great. Still, it is an expense that we 
are unable to meet. But how can we tell her to 
go?” 

“I cannot take my children’s bread and 
distribute it to others,” replied Mrs. Darlington, 
with much feeling. “ My first duty is to them.” 

“ Poor woman! My heart acnes for her,” 
said Edith. “ She looks so pale and heart¬ 
broken, feels *so keenly her state of dependence, 
and tries so in every possible way to make the 
pressure of her presence in our family as light 
as possible, that the Very thought of turning her 
from onr door seems to involve cruelty.” 

“ All that, Edith, I feel most sensibly. Ah 
me! into wbat a strait are we driven!” 

“ How many times have I wished that we had 
never commenced this business!” said Edith. 
“ It has brought us nothing but trouble from 
the beginning; and, unless my fears are idle, 
•ome worse troubles are yet before us.” 

“ Of what kind ?” 

“ Henry did not come homo until after two 
o’clock this morning.” 

“What!” exclaimed the mother, in painful 
surprise. 

“ 1 sat up for him. Knowing that he had 
gone out with Mr. Barling, and finding that he 
had not returned by eleven o’clock, 1 could 
not go to bed. I said nothing to Miriam, 
but 6 at up alone. It was nearly half-past two 
when he came home in company with Barling. 
Both, 1 am sorry to say, were so much intoxi¬ 
cated that they could scarcely make their way 
up stairs.” 

“ Oh, Edith!” exclaimed the stricken mother, 
hiding her face in her hands, and weeping aloud. 

Miriam entered the room at this moment, and 
teeing her mother in tears, and Edith looking 
the very image of distress, begged to know the 
cause of their trouble, little was said to her 
then; but Edith, when she was alone with her 
soon after, fully explained the desperate con¬ 
dition of their affairs. Hitherto they had, out 
of regard for Miriam, concealed from her the 
nature of the difficulties that were closing around 
them. 

“ I dreamed not of this,” said Miriam, in a 
voice of anguish. “ My poor mother! What 
pain she must suffer! No wonder that her 
countenance is so often sad* But, Edith, cannot 
we do something ?” 

Ever thus, to the mind of the sweet girl, when 
the troubles of others were mentioned to her, 
came, first, the desire to afford relief. 

“We can do nothing,” replied Edith, “ at 
prasent, unless it be to aslist through tbs house* 


so that the chambermaid can attend the door, 
wait on the table, and do other things now re¬ 
quired of the waiter.” 

“And let him go?” 

“Yes.” 

“ 1 am willing to do all in my power, Edith,” 
said Miriam. “ But, if mother has lost so much 
already, will she not lose still more if she con¬ 
tinue to go on as she is now going ?” 

“ She hopes to fill all her rooms; then she 
thinks that she will be able to make something.” 

“ This has been her hope from the first,” re¬ 
plied Miriam. 

“ Yes; and thus far it has been a vain hope.” 

“ Three hundred dollars lost already,” sighed 
Miriam, “ our beautiful furniture ruined, and all 
domestic happiness destroyed! Ah me! Where 
is all going to end ? Uncle Hiram was right 
when he objected to mother’s taking boarders, 
and said that it was the worst thing she could 
attempt to do. I wish we had taken his advice. 
Willingly would I give music-lessons, or work 
with my hands for an income, to save mother 
from the suffering and labour she has now to 
bear.” 

“ The worst is,” said Edith, following out her 
own thoughts rather than replying to her sister, 
“ now that all our money is gone, debt will fol¬ 
low. How is the next quarter’s rent to be 
paid ?” 

“ A hundred and fifty dollars.” 

. “Yes. How can we pay that ?” 

“ Oh dear!” sighed Miriam. “ What are we 
to do ? How dark all looks!” 

“ If there is not some change,” said Edith, 
“ by the close of another six months everything 
we have will be sold for debt l” 

“ Dreadful!” ejaculated Miriam, “ dreadful 1” 

For a long time the sisters conferred together, 
but no gleam of light arose in their minds. All 
the future remained shrouded in darkness. 


Chap. VII. 

The man named Burton, to whom reference 
has been made as being particularly attentive to 
Miriam, was really charmed with the beautiful 
young girl: but the affection of a man such as 
he was, comes to its object as a blight instead 
of a blessing. Miriam, while she did not repel 
his attentions—for his manner towards her was 
ever polite and respectful—felt nevertheless an 
instinctive repugnance towards him; and when 
she could keep out of his way without seeming 
to avoid him, she generally did so* 

A few evenings after the conversation held 
with Edith, as given in the last chapter, Burton, 
in passing from the dining-room, said to Miriam, 
“ Come, I want you to play for me some of 
those beautiful airs in * Don uiovanni.’ ” 

“ Indeed you [must excuse me, Mr. Burton,” 
replied Miriam. “ 1 don’t feel like playing to* 
night.” 

“Can’t excuse you, indeed,” said Burton, 
smiling pleasantly, and at the same time taking 
Miriam’s hand, which shs quickly withdraw from. 
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his touch. The contact sent an unpleasant 
thrill dong her nerves. “So come; I must 
have some music to-night/ 9 

Miriam yielded to the request, dthough she 
felt in no mood for touching the piano. After 
playing several pieces, she lifted her hands from 
the instrument, and turning away from it, said, 
“There, Mr. Burton, you must redly excuse 
me. 1 cannot play to-night.” 

“Excuse you—certainly; and for the plea¬ 
sure you have given me accept my thanks,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Burton. There was a change in his 
tone of voice, which Miriam did not compre¬ 
hend. “And now,” he added, in a low voice, 
bending to her ear, “ come and sit down with 
me on the sofa. I have something particular 
that I wish to say.” 

Miriam did as she was desired, not dreaming 
of what was in the mind of Burton. 

“ Miriam,” said he, after a pause, “ do not be 
startled nor surprised at what I am going to 
say.” But his words and manner both startled 
her, and she was about rising, when he took her 
hand and gently detained her. “ Nay, Miriam,” 
said he, “ you must hear what I wish to speak. 
From the day I entered this house, you have in¬ 
terested me deeply: admiration was followed 
quickly by profound respect; and to this suc¬ 
ceeded a warmer sentiment.” A deep crimson 
instantly mantled the face of Miriam, and her 
eye fell to the floor. “ Can you, my dear young 
lady,” continued Mr. Burton, “ reciprocate the 
feeling I have expressed ?” 

“Oh, sir, excuse me!” said Miriam, so soon 
as she could recover her disordered thoughts. 
And she made another effort to rise, but was 
atill detained by Burton. 

“ Stay! stay!” said he; “ hear'all that I wish 
to utter. I am rich”— 

But, ere he could speak another word, Miriam 
-sprung from the sofa, and, bounding from the 
room, flew rather than walked up the stairs. The 
instant she entered her own room, she closed 
and locked the door, and then falling upon the 
bed, gave vent to a flood of tears. A long time 
passed before her spirit regained its former com¬ 
posure; and then, when her thought turned 
towards Mr. Burton, she experienced an inward 
shudder. Of what had occurred she breathed 
not a syllable to Edith when she joined her in 
the chamber to retire for the night. 

“ How my heart aches for mother!” sighed 
Edith, as she came in. “ 1 have been trying to 
encourage her; but words are of no avail. 

* Where is all to end V she asks; and I cannot 
answer the question. Oh dear! What is to 
become of us 1 At the rate we are going on 
now, everything must soon be lost. To 
think of what we have sacrificed, and are still 
sacrificing, yet all to no purpose! Every com¬ 
fort is gonel Strangers, who have no sym¬ 
pathy with us, have come into our house ; and 
mother is compelled to bear all manner of indig¬ 
nities from people who are in every way her in¬ 
ferior. Yet, for all, we are losing instead of 
gaining. All mel No wonder she is heart¬ 


sick, and utterly discouraged: how could it he 
otherwise ?” 

Miriam heard and felt every word; but she 
made no answer. Thought, however, was busy, 
and remained busy long after sleep had brought 
back to the troubled heart of Editn its even pul¬ 
sations. “ 1 am rich.” These words of Mr. 
Burton were constantly recurring to her mind. 
It was in vain that she turned from the idea pre¬ 
sented with them; it grew more and more 
distinct each moment. Yes, there was a way of 
relief opened for her mother, of safety for the 
family; and Miriam saw it plainly, yet shud¬ 
dered as she looked, and closed her eyes like 
one about to leap from a fearful height. Hour 
after hour Miriam lay awake, pondering the new 
aspect which things had assumed, and gazing 
down the fearful abyss into which, in a spirit of 
self-devotion, she was seeking to find the cou¬ 
rage to leap. “ I am rich!” Ever and anon 
these words sounded in her ears. As the wife 
of Burton, she could at once lift her mother out 
of her present unhappy situation. Thus, before 
the hour of midnight came and went, she 
thought. He had offered her his hand: she 
might accept the offer, on condition of his set¬ 
tling an income upon her mother. This the 
tempter whispered in her ears; and she heark¬ 
ened, in exquisite pain, to the suggestion. 

When Edith awoke on the next morning, 
Miriam slept soundly by her side; but Edith 
observed that her face was pale and troubled, 
and that tears were on her cheeks. At break- 
fast-time she did not appear at the table; and 
when her mother sent to her room, she returned 
for answer that she was not very well. The 
whole of the day she spent in her chamber, and 
during all the time was struggling against the 
instinctive repulsion felt towards the man who 
had made her an offer of marriage. At supper¬ 
time she reappeared at the table, with a calm, 
yet sad face. As she was passing from the 
dining-room, after tea, Burton came to her side 
and whispered, “ Can I have a word with you 
in the parlour, Miriam ?” 

The young girl neither looked up nor spoke, 
but moved along by his side, ana descended 
with him to the parlour, where they were alone. 

“ Miriam,” said Burton, as he placed himself 
by her side on the sofa, “ have you thought se¬ 
riously of what I said last evening ? Can you 
reciprocate the ardent sentiments I expressed ?* 

“ Oh, sir!” returned Miriam, looking up art¬ 
lessly in his face, “ I am too young to listen to 
woras like these.” 

“ You are a woman, Miriam,” replied Burton, 
earnestly—“a lovely woman, with a heart over¬ 
flowing with pure affections. Deeply have you 
interested my feelings from the first; and now I 
ask you to be mine. As I was going to say last 
evening, I am rich, and will surround you with 
every comfort and elegance that money can ob¬ 
tain. Dearest Miriam, say that you will accept 
the hand I now offer you!” 

“My mother will never consent,” said the 
trembling girl, after a long pause. 

“ Your mother is in trouble; I have long see® 
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that/' remarked Mr. Burton, “and have Ion# 
wanted to advise and befriend her. Put it in 
my power to do so, and then ask for her what 
you will.” 

This was touching the right key, and Burton 
saw it in a moment. 

“ Yes, you have said truly,” replied Miriam ; 
*my mother is in great trouble. Ah! what 
would I not do for her relief?”* 

“ Ask for your mother what you will, Miriam 
said Burton. 

The maiden’s eyes were upon the floor, and 
the rapid heaving of her bosom showed that her 
thoughts were busy in earnest debate; at length, 
looking up, she said, “ Will you lift her out of 
her present embarrassed position, and settle 
upon her an income sufficient for herself and 
family ?” 

“1 will,” was the prompt answer: “ and now, 
my dear Miriam, name the sum you wish her to 
receive.” 

Another long silence followed. 

“Ah, sir !” at length said the maiden, “in 
what a Btrange, humiliating position am I 
placed!” 

“ Do not speak thus, Miriam. I understand 
all better than words can utter it. Will an in¬ 
come of two thousand dollars a-year suffice ?” 

" It is more than I could ask.” 

“ Enough: the moment you are mine, that 
sum Trill be settled on your mother.” 

Miriam arose up quickly as Burton said this, 
murmuring—“ Let me have a few days for re¬ 
flection;” and, ere he could prevent her, glided 
from the room. 


Chap. VIII. 

Two weeks more went by, and the pressure 

r Mrs. Darlington was heavier and heavier. 

income was below her table expenses and 
servant-hire, and all her reserve fund being ex¬ 
hausted, she felt the extremity of her circum¬ 
stances more than at any time before. To bear 
longer the extra weight of poor deserted Mrs. 
Marion and her two children was felt to be im¬ 
possible. With painful reluctance did Mrs. 
Darlington slowly make up her mind to say to 
Mrs.Marion that she must seek another home; 
and for this purpose she one day waited upon her 
m her room : as tenderly and as delicately as 
possible did she approach the subject, A word 
or two only had she said, when Mrs. Marion, 
with tears upon her face, replied, “ Pardon me 
that l have so long remained a burden upon you. 
Haa I known where to go, or what to do, I 
would not have added my weight to the heavy 
ones you have had to hear. Daily have I lived 
in hope that my husband would return: but my 
heart is sick with hope deferred. It is time now 
that I began the work of self-dependence.” 

"Where can you go?” asked Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton. 

“ I know not,” sadly returned Mrs. Marion. 
“ My only relative is a poor aunt, with scarcely 
the ability to support herself. But I will see 


her to-day: perhaps she can advise me what to 
do.” 

When Mrs. Marion returned from this visit 
to her aunt she looked very sad. Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton was in the passage as she came in : but she 

assed her without speaking, and hurried up to 

er chamber. Neither at tea-time on that 
evening nor at breakfast-time on the next morn¬ 
ing did she appear, though food for herself and 
children was sent to her room. Deeply did Mrs. 
Darlington and her daughter suffer ou account 
of the step they were compelled to take; but 
stern necessity left them no alternative. During 
the day, Mrs. Marion went out again for an hour 
or two, and when she came back she announced 
that she would leave on the next day. She 
looked even sadder than before. Some in¬ 
quiries as to where she was going were made, 
but she evaded them. On the day following a 
carriage came for her, and she parted with her 
kind friends, uttering the warmest expressions 
of gratitude. 

“ I have turned her from the house!” said 
Mrs. Darlington, in a tone of deep regret, as she 
closed the door upon the poor creature. “ How 
would I like my own child treated thus ?” 

For the rest of the day she was so unhappy, 
owing to this circumstance, that she could 
scarcely attend to anything. 

“ Do you know where Mrs. Marion went 
when she left our house ?” said Edith to her 
mother, about two weeks afterwards. There was 
a troubled look in Edith’s face as she asked this 
question. 

“ No. Where is she ?” 

“At Blockley ” 

“What!” 

" In the alms-house!” 

“ Edith!” 

“ It is too true. I have just learned that, when 
she left here, it was to take up her abode among 
paupers. She had no other home.” 

Mrs. Darlington clasped her hands together, 
and was about giving expression to her feelings, 
when a domestic came in and said that Mr. 
Ellis was in the parlour, and wished to see her 
immediately. 

“ Where is Miriam ?” asked the brother, in a 
quick voice, the moment Mrs. Darlington en¬ 
tered the parlour, where he awaited her. 

“ She’s in her room, I believe. Why do you 
ask?” 

“ Are you certain ? Go up, Edith, quickly, 
and see.” 

The manner of Mr. Ellis was so excited that 
Edith did not pause to hear more, but flew up 
stairs. In a few moments she returned, saying 
that her sister was not there, and that, moreover, 
on looking into her drawers, she found them 
nearly empty. 

“ Then it was her!” exclaimed Mr. Ellis. 

“ Where is she ? Where did you see her ?” 
eagerly asked both mother and sister, their faces 
becoming as pale as ashes, 

“ I saw her in a carriage with a notorious 
gambler and scoundrel, named Burton. There 
was a trunk on behind, and they were driving 
o 
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towards the wharf. It is ten minutes before the 
boat starts for New York, and I may save 
her yet I” 

And, with these words, Mr. Ellis turned ab¬ 
ruptly away, and hurried from the house. So 
paralyzed were both Mrs. Darlington and Edith 
by this dreadful announcement, that neither of 
them had for a time the power of utterance. 
Then both, as by a common impulse, arose and 
went up to the chamber where Miriam slept. 
Almost the first thing that met the eyes of Mrs. 
Darlington was a letter, partly concealed by a 
book on the mantel-piece. It was addressed to 
her. On breaking toe seal, she read— 

“My dear, dear Mother: I shall be away 
from yon only a little while; and, when I return, 1 
will come with relief for all your present troubles. 
Do not blame me, dear mother! What I have done 
is for your sake. It almost broke my heart to see 
you so pressed down and miserable. And, then, 
there was no light ahead. Mr. Burton, who has 
great wealth, offered me his hand. Only on con¬ 
dition of a handsome settlement upon you would I 
accept of it. Forgive me, that I have acted without 
consultation. I deemed it best. In a little while, 
I will be back to throw myself into your arms, and 
then to lift you out of your many troubles. How 
purely and tenderly I love you, mother, dear 
mother! 1 need not say. It is from this love that 
I am now acting. Take courage, mother. Be com¬ 
forted. We shall yet be happy. Farewell, for a 
little while. In a few days I will be with you 
again. “ Miriam.” 

As Mrs. Darlington read the last sentence of 
this letter, Henry, her son, who had not been 
home since he went out at breakfast-time, came 
hurriedly into the room and, in an excited man¬ 
ner, said— 

“ Mother, I want ten dollars 1” 

The face of the young man was flushed, and 
his eves unsteady. It was plain, at a glance, 
that he had been drinking. 

Mrs. Darlington looked at him for a moment, 
and then, before Edith had seen the contents of 
Miriam's letter, placed it in his hands. 

" What does this mean ?” he exclaimed, after 
running his eyes over it hurriedly. “ Miriam 
gone off with that Burton!” 

The letter dropped upon the floor, and Henry 
clasped his hands together with a gesture of 
pain. 

“ Who is Mr. Burton ? What do you know 
of him ?” asked Edith. 

" I know him to be a man of the vilest eba- 
iacter, and a gambler into the bargain ! Rich 1 
Gracious heaven!” 

And the young man struck bis hands against 
his forehead, and glanced wildly from his pale- 
faced mother to his paler sister. 

“ And you knew the character of this man, 
Henry !” said Mrs. Darlington. There was a 
smiting rebuke in her tone. “ You knew him, 
and did not make the first effort to protect your 
young, confiding, devoted sister 1 Henry Dar¬ 
lington, the blood of her murdered happiness 
will never be washed from the skirts of your 
garments 1” 

Mother 1 mother! 1 ’ exclaimed the young 


| man, putting up his hands to enforce the depre- 
j cation in his voice, “ do not speak so, or I will 
o beside myself! But where is 6he ? When 
id she go ? I will fly in pursuit. It may not 
yet be too late.” 

u Your Uncle Hiram saw her in a carriage 
with Mr. Burton, on their way, as he supposed, 
to the steamboat landing. He has gone to in¬ 
tercept them, if possible.” 

Henry drew his watch from his pocket, aud, 
as he glanced at the time, 6ank into a chair, 
murmuring, in a low voice of anguish— 

" It is too late!” 


Chap. IX. 

When Mr. Ellis left the house of his sister, 
he called a carriage that happened to be going 
by, and reached the wharf at Walnut-street in 
time to spring on board of the steam-boat just 
as the plank was drawn in at the gangway. He 
then passed along the boat until he came to the 
ladies’ cabin, which he entered. Almost the first 
persons he saw were Burton and his niece. The 
eyes of Miriam rested upon him at the same 
moment, and she drew her veil auickly, hoping 
that she was not recognized. Hiram Ellis did 
not hesitate a moment, but walking up to where 
Miriam sat, stooped to her ear and said, in a 
low, anxious voice— 

“ Miriam, are you married yet?” 

Miriam did not reply. 

“ Speak, child. Are you married ?” 

“ No,” came in a half audible murmur. 

u Thank God! thank God!” fell in low ac¬ 
cents from the lips of Mr. Ellis. 

u Who are you, sir?” now spoke up Burton, 
whom surprise had till now kept silent. There 
was a fiery gleam in his eyes. 

“ The uncle of this clear girl, and one who 
knows you well,” was answered, in a stern voice 
—“ knows you to be unworthy to touch even the 
hem of her garment.” 

A dark scowl lowered upon the face of Bur¬ 
ton ; but Mr. Ellis returned his looks of anger 
glance for glance. Miriam was in terror at this 
unexpected scene, and trembled like an aspen. 
Instinctively she shrunk towards her uncle. 

Two or three persons, who sat near, were at¬ 
tracted by the excitement visible in the manner 
of all three, although they heard nothing that 
was said. Burton saw that they were observed, 
and, bending towards Mr. Ellis, said— 

“ This, sir, is no place for a scene. A hun¬ 
dred eyes will soon be upon us.” 

“ More than one pair of which,” replied Mr. 
Ellis, promptly, “ will recognize in you a noted 
gambler, who has at least one wife living, if D0 
more.” 

As if stung by a serpent. Burton started to 
his feet and retired from the cabin. 

“ Oh, uncle! can what you say of this man 
be true ?” asked Miriam, with a blanching face* 

“ Too true, my dear child! too true! He w 
one ol the worst of men. Thank God that yon 
have escaped the snare of the fowler 1” 
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" Yes , thank God! thank God !” came trem¬ 
bling from the lips of the maiden. 

Mr. Kiris then drew his niece to a part of the I 
cabin where they could converse without being 
overheard by other passengers on board of the f 
boat. To his inquiry into the reasons for so 
rash an act, Miriam gave her uncle an undis¬ 
guised account of her mother’s distressed con¬ 
dition, and touchingly pourtrayed the anguish 
of mind which had accompanied her reluctant 
assent to the offer of Burton. 1 

“ And all this great sacrifice was on your 
mother’s account ?” said Mr. Ellis. 

“ All! all! He agreed to settle upon her the 
sum of two thousand dollars a year, if I would 
become his wife. This would have made the 
family comfortable.” 

" And you most wretched. Better, a thousand 
times better, have gone down to your grave, 
Miriam, than become the wife of that man. But 
for the providential circumstance of my seeing 
von in the carriage with him, all would have 
been lost. Surely, you could not have felt for 
him the least affection.” 

“ Oh, uncle! you can never know what a 
fssrfol trial I have passed through. Affection! 

It was, instead, an intense repugnance. But, for 
my mother’s sake, I was prepared to make any 
sacrifice consistent with honour.” 

“ Of all others, my dear child,” said Mr. 
Ellis, with much feeling, “ a sacrifice of this 
kind is the worst. It is full of evil conse¬ 
quences that cannot be enumerated, and scarcely 
imagined. You had no affection for this man, 
and yet, in the sight of heaven, you were going 
solemnly to vow that you would love and cherish 
him through life 1” 

A skudder ran through the frame of Miriam, 
which being perceived bv Mr. Ellis, he said— 
u Well may von shudder, as you stand looking 
down the awful abyss into which you were about 
plunging. You can see no bottom, and you 
would have found none. There is no condition 
in this life, Miriam, so intensely wretched as that 
of & pure-minded, true-hearted woman united 
to a man whom she not only cannot love, but 
from whom every instinct of her better nature 
turns with disgust. And this would have been 
your condition. Ah me! in what a fearful evil 
was this error of your mother, in opening a 
boarding-house, about involving her child. I 
begged her not to do so. I tried to show her 
the folly of such a step. But she would not hear 
me. And now she is in great trouble.” 

M Oh yes, uncle. All the money she had 
when she began is spent; and what she now 
receives from boarders but little more than half 
pays expenses.” 

“ I knew it would be so. But my word was 
not regarded. Your mother is no more fitted to 
keep a boarding-house than a child ten years 
old. It takes a woman who has been raised in 
a different school, who has different habits, and 
a different character.” 

" But what can we do, uncle ?” said Miriam. 

“ What are you willing to do V* 


“ 1 am willing to do anything that it is right 
for me to do.” 

“ All employments, Miriam, are honourable 
so far as they are useful,” said Mr. Eliis, 
seriously, “ though false pride tries to make us 
think differently. And, strangely enough, this 
false pride drives too many, in the choice of 
employments, to the hardest, least honourable, 
and least profitable. Hundreds of women resort 
to keeping boarders as a means of supporting 
their families, when they might do it more easily, 
with less exposure, and greater certainty, m 
teaching, if qualified, fine needlework, or even 
in the keeping of a store for the 6a)e of fancy 
and useful articles. But pursuits of the latter 
kind they reject as too far below them, and, 
in vainly attempting to keep up a certain ap¬ 
pearance, exhaust what little means they have. 
A breaking up of the family, and a separation 
of its members, follow the error in too many 
cases.” 

Miriam listened to this in silence. Her uncle 
paused. 

“ What can I do to aid my mother?” the 
young girl asked. 

“ Could you not give music lessons >” 

“ 1 am too young, I fear, for that; too little 
skilled in the principles of music,” replied 
Miriam. 

“If competent, would you object to teach ?” 

" Oh, no. Most gladly would I enter upon 
the task, did it promise even a small return. 
How happy would it make me if I could lighten, 
by my own labour, the burdens that press so 
heavily upon our mother 1” 

“ And Edith. How does she feel on this 
subject ?” 

“ As I do. Willing for anything; ready for 
any change from our present condition.” 

“Take courage, then, my dear child, take 
courage,” said the uncle, in a cheerful voe . 
“ There is light ahead.” 

“ Oh, how distressed my mother will be when 
she finds I am gone!” sighed Miriam, after a 
brief silence, in which her thoughts reverted to 
the fact of her absence from home. “ When 
can we get back again ?” 

“ Not before ten o’clock to-night. We must 
go on as far as Bristol, and then return by the 
evening line from New York.” 

Another deep sigh heaved the troubled bosom 
of Miriam, as she uttered, in a low voice, 
speaking to herself—“ My poor mother! Her 
heart will be broken!” 


Chap. X. 

Meanwhile the hoars passed with the mother, 
sister, and brother in the roost agonizing sus¬ 
pense. Henry, who had been drawn away into 
evil company by two young men who boarded 
in the house, was neglecting his studies and 
pressing on towards speedy ruin. To drinking 
and association with the vicious, he now added 
gaming. Little did his mother dream of the 
perilous ways his feet were treading. On this 
o 2 
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occasion he had come in, as has been seen, with New York. Nothing was therefore left for the 
a demand for ten dollars. When he left home distressed family but to await bis return, 
in the morning, it was in company with the How anxiously passed the hours! At tea- 
young man named Barling. Instead of his time, Edith only made her appearance. Henry 
going to the office where ne was studying, or and his mother remained in the chamber of the 
his companion to his place of business, they latter. As for the young man, he was cast down 
went to a certain public house in Chesnut-street, and distressed beyond measure, vexing his spirit 
where they first drank at the bar. with self-accusations that were but too well 

“ Shall we go up into the billiard-room ?” founded. 

Baid Barling, as they turned from the white mar- “ Oh, mother l” said he, while they were 
ble counter at which they had been drinking. alone, starting up from where he had been sit- 
“I don’t care. Hare you time to play a ting with his face buried in his bands, M ob, 
game?” replied Henry. mother! what evils have come through this 

“Oh yes. We’re not very busy at the store opening of our house for strangers to enter! 
to-day.” Miriam, our sweet, gentle, pure-hearted Miriam, 

So the two young men ascended to the bil- has been lured away by one of the worst of 
liard-room, ana spent a couple of hours there, men; and I,” the young man checked himself 
Both played very well, and were pretty equally a moment or two, and then continued, “ and I 
matched. From the billiard-room they pro- have been drawn away from right oaths into 
ceeded to another part of the house, more re- those that lead to sure destruction. Mother, I 
tired; and there, at the suggestion of Barling, have been in great danger. Until Barling and 
tried a game at cards for a small stake. Young Mason came into our family, I was guiltless of 
Darlington was loser at first; but, after a time, any act that could awaken a blush of shame 
regained his losses and made some advance on upon my cheek. Oh, that I had never met 
his fellow player. Hours passed in playing and them!” 

drinking; ana finally, Darlington, whose good “Henry! Heniy! what do you mean by 
fortune did not continue, parted with every this?” exclaimed Mrs. Darlington, in a voice 
sixpence. full of anguish. 

“ Lend me a dollar,” said he, as the last game “ I have been standing on the brink of a 
went against him. precipice,” replied the young man, with more 

The dollar was lent and the playing renewed, calmness. “ But a hand has suddenly drawn 
Thus it went on, hour after hour, neither of me away, and I am trembling at the danger I 
the young men stopping to eat anything, though have escaped. Oh, mother, will you not give 
both drank too frequently. At last, Darlington up this mode of life ? We have none of us been 
was ten dollars in debt to Barling, who, on happy. I have never felt as if I had a home 
being asked for another loan, declined any far- since it began. And you, what a slave you have 
ther advances. Stung by the refusal, Henry been; and now unhappy. Can nothing be done 
said to him, rising as he spoke— except keeping boarders ? Oh, what would I 

“ Do you mean by this that you are afraid I not give for the dear seclusion of a home where 
will never return the money ?” no stranger’s foot could enter!” 

“ Oh no,” replied Barling. “ But I don’t “ Some other mode of living must be sought, 
want to play against you any longer. Your luck my son,” replied Mrs. Darlington. “ Added to 
is bad.” all the evils attendant on the present mode, * 

“ I can beat you,” said Darlington. that of a positive loss instead of a profit. Severe 

“ You havn’t done it to-day certainly,” an- hundred dollars have been wasted already, aad 
swered Barling. daily am I going in debt.” 

“ Will you wait here a quarter of an hour ?” “ Then, mother, let us change at once,” re- 

asked Henry. plied the young roan. “ It would be better to 

“ For what ?” shrink together in a single room than to con- 

“ I want to pay you off and begin again. I tinue as we are. I will seek a clerkship in 8 
am going for some money.” store, and earn what I can to help support the 

“ Yes, I’ll wait,” replied the young man. family.” . f „ 

“Very well. I’ll be back in a few minutes.” “ I can think of nothing now but Miriam ! 
It was for this work and for this purpose that said Mrs. Darlington. “ Oh, if she were back 
Henry Darlington came to his mother just at again, safe from the toils that have been thrown 
the moment the absence of Miriam, and her around her, I think I would be the most thank- 
purpose in leaving, had been discovered. The ful of mortals. Oh, my child! my child 1” ? 

effect of the pain fill news on the young man has What could Henry say to comfort his mother, 
already been described. From the time he be- Nothing. And be remained silent, 
came aware of the fact that Miriam had gone Long after this, Mrs. Darlington, with Henry 
away with Burton for the purpose of becoming and Edith, were sitting together in painful 
his wife, until ten o'clock at night, he was in an pense. No word had been spoken by either 
agony of suspense. As the uncle could not be tor the space of nearly an hour. The clock 
found at the office where he wrote, nor at the struck ten. 

house where he boarded, it was concluded that “ I would give worlds to see my dear, dear 

he bad reached the boat before its departure, child 1” murmured Mrs. Darlington* 

and gone on with the fugitives in the train to Just then a carriage drove up to the door, 
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and stopped. Henry sprang down stairs; bat 
neither Edith nor her mother could move from 
where they sat.. As the former opened the street 
door, Miriam stood with her uncle on the 
threshold. Henry looked at her earnestly and 
tenderly for an instant, and then staggering 
hack, leaned against the wall for support. 

“ Where is your mother ?” asked Mr. Ellis. 

“ In her own room,” said Henry, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

Miriam sprang up the stairs with the fleetness 
of an antelope, and, in a few moments, was sob* 
biag on her mother’s bosom. 

“ Miriam! Miriam!” said Mrs. Darlington, 
io a thrilling voice, “ do you return the same as 
whenyou left V 9 

“ Yes, thank God!” came from the maiden’s 
lips. 

"Thank God! thank Godl” responded the 
mother, wildly. “ Oh, my child, what a fearful 
misery you have escaped 1” 

In a few minutes tne mother and sisters were 
joined by Henry. 

“Where is your uncle?” asked Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington. 

“ He has gone away; but says that he will 
»ee you to-morrow.” 

Over the remainder of that evening we will 
here ditw a veil. 


Chap. XI. 

On the next morning, only Mrs. Darlington 
met her boarders at the breakfast-table, when 
ihe aamoaHced to them that she had concluded 
to close .her present business, and seek some 
now mode of sustaining her family; at the same 
tine desiring each one to find another home as 
early as possible. 

At the dose of the third day after this, Mrs. 
Darhngtob sat down to her evening meed with 
only bin 1 children gathered at the table. A sub¬ 
dued and tranquil spirit pervaded each bosom, 
even though a dark veil was drawn against the 
future. To a long and troubled excitement there 
had succeeded a calm. It was good to be once 
more alone, and they felt this. 

“ Through what a scene of trial, disorder, 
sad suffering have we passed!” said Edith. 
M It seems as if I had just awakened from a 
dream.” 

“ And such a dream!” sighed Miriam. 

“ Would that it were but a dream!” said Mrs. 
Darlington. “ But, alas! the wrecks that are 
around us too surely testify the presence of a 
devastating storm.” 

“ The storm has passed away, mother,” said 
Edith; “ and we will look for calmer and 
brighter slues.” 

“ Nobright skies for us, l fear, my children,” 
returned the mother, with a deeper tinge of sad¬ 
ness in her voice. 

“ They are bright this hour to what they were 
a few days since,” said Edithand I am sure 
they will grow brighter. I feel much encou¬ 
raged. Where the heart is willing, the way is 


sure to open. Both Miriam and I are willing to 
do all in our power; and I am sure we can do 
much. We have ability to teach others; and 
the exercise of that ability will bring a sure re¬ 
ward. I like Unde Hiram’s suggestion very 
much.” 

“ But the humiliation of soliciting scholars,” 
said the mother. 

“ To do right is not humiliating,” quickly 
plied Edith. 

“ It is easy to say this, my child; hut can you 
go to Mrs. Lionel, for instance, with whose 
family we were so intimate, and solicit her to 
6end Emma and Cordelia to the school you pro¬ 
pose to open, without a smarting sense of hu¬ 
miliation ? Iam sure you cannot.” 

Edith communed with her own thoughts for 
some moments, and then answered, “ If I gave 
way to false pride, mother, this might he so; 
but I must overcome what is false and evil. 
This is as necessary for my happiness as the ex¬ 
ternal good we seek—nay, far more so. Too 
many who have moved in the cirde where we 
have been moving for years, strangely enough 
connect an idea of degradation with the 
office of teaching children. But is there on the 
earth a higher or more important use than in¬ 
structing the mind and training the heart of 
young immortals ? It has been beautifully and 
truly said, that * earth is the nursery of heaven.’ 
The teacher, then, is a worker in God’s own 
garden. Is it not so, mother ?” 

“You think wisely, my child. God grant 
that your true thoughts may sustain you in the 
trials to come 1” replied Mrs. Darlington. 

The door-bell rang as the family were rising 
from the tea-table. The visitor was Mr. Ellis. 
He had come to advise with and assist the dis¬ 
tressed mother and her children; and his words 
were listened to with far more deference than 
was the case a year before. Nine or ten months* 
experience in keeping a boarding-house had cor¬ 
rected many of the false views of Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton, and she was now prepared to make an effort 
for her family in a different spirit from that ex¬ 
hibited in the beginning. The plan proposed by 
her brother—a matter-of-fact kind of person— 
was the taking of a house at a more moderate 
rent, and opening a school for young children. 
Many objections and doubts were urged; but 
he overruled them all, and obtained, in the end, 
the cordial consent of every member of the 
family. During the argument which preceded 
the final decision of the matter, Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton said, “ Suppose the girls should not be able 
to get scholars ?” 

“ Let them see to this beforehand.” 

“ Many may promise to send, and afterwards 
change tneir minds.” 

“ Let them,” replied the brother. “ If, at the 
end of the first, second, and third years you have 
not made your expenses, I will supply the de¬ 
ficiency.” 

“You!” 

“Yes. The fact is, sister, if you will be 
guided in some respects by my judgment, I will 
ptand by you and see you safely over every diffi- 
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culty. Your boarding-house experiment I did 
not approve. I saw from the beginning how it 
would end, and 1 wished to see the end as 
quickly as possible. It has come, and I am 
lad of it; and, still further, thankful that the 
isaster has not been greater. If you only had 
now the five or six hundred dollars wasted in a 
vain experiment during the past year, how much 
the sum might do for you! but we will not 
sigh over this. As just said, I will stand by 
you in the new experiment, and see that you do 
not fall again into embarrassment.” 

Henry was present at this interview, but re¬ 
mained silent during the whole time. Since the 
day of Miriam’s departure with Burton, and safe 
return, a great change had taken place in the 
young man. He was like one starting up from 
sleep on the brink of a fearful precipice, and 
standing appalled at the danger he had escaped 
almost by a miracle. The way in which he nad 
begun to walk he saw to be the way to sure de¬ 
struction, and his heart shrunk with shame, and 
trembled in dismay. 

“Henry,” said the uncle, after an hour’s con¬ 
versation with his sister and Editb, “ I would 
like to talk with you alone. 

Mrs. Darlington and her daughters left the 
room. 

“ Henry,” said Mr. Ellis, as soon as the rest 
had withdrawn, “you are old enough to do 
something to help on. All the burden ought not 
to come on Edith and Miriam.” 

“ Only show me what I can do, uncle, and I 
am ready to put my hands to the work,” was 
Henry*6 prompt reply. 

“ It will be years before you can expect an in¬ 
come from your profession.” 

“ I know, I know. That is what discourages 
me.” 

“ I can get you the place of clerk in an in¬ 
surance office, at a salary of five hundred dollars 
a year: will you accept it ?” 

“ Gladly!” The face of the young man 
brightened as if the sun had shone upon it sud¬ 
denly. 

“ You will have several hours each day, in 
which to continue your law reading, and will 
get admitted to the bar early enough. Keep 
your mother and sisters for two or three years, 
and then they will be in a condition to sustain 
you until you make a practice in your profes¬ 
sion.” 

But to this the mother and sisters, when it 
was mentioned to them, objected. They were 
not willing to have Henry’s professional studies 
interrupted. That would be a great wrong to 
him. 

“ Not a great wrong, but a great good,” 
answered Mr. Ellis. “ And I will make this 
lain to you. Henry, as I learn from yourself, 
as made some dangerous associations; and 
some important change is needed to help him 
break away from them. No sphere of life is so 
safe for a young man as that which surrounds 
profitable industry pursued for an end. Temp¬ 
tation rarely finds its way within this sphere. 
Two or three years devoted to the duties of a 


clerk, with the end of aiding in the support of 
his mother and sisters, will do more to give a 
right direction to Henry's character—more to 
make success in afterlife certain—than anything 
else possible now to be done. The office in 
which I can get him the situation I speak of ad¬ 
joins the one to which I am attached, and I wi 1, 
therefore, have him mostly under my own eye. 
In this new school, the ardency of his young 
feelings will be duly chastened, and bis thoughts 
turned more into elements of usefulness. In a 
word, sister, it will give him self-dependence, 
and, in the end, make a man of him.” 

The force of all this, and more by this sug¬ 
gested, was not only seen, but felt, by Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington ; and when she found her eon ready to 
accept the offer made to him, she withdrew all 
opposition. 

Steps preliminary to the contemplated change 
were immediately taken. First of all, Edith 
waited upon a number of their old friendB, who 
had young children, and informed them that she 
was, in connection with her sister, about open¬ 
ing a school. Some were surprised, some 
pleased, and some indifferent at the announce¬ 
ment ; but a goodly number expressed pleasure 
at the opportunity it afforded them of placing 
their younger children under the care of teach¬ 
ers in whose ability and character they had so 
much confidence. Thus was the way made plain 
before them. 


Chap. XII. 

A few weeks later, and the contemplated 
change was made. The family removed into a 
moderate-sized house, at a lower rent, and pre¬ 
pared to test the new mode of obtaining a live¬ 
lihood. A good portion of their furniture had 
been sold, besides three gold watches and some 
valuable jewellery belonging to Mrs. Darlington 
and her two eldest daughters, in order to make 
up a sum sufficient to pay off the debt con¬ 
tracted during the last few months of the board¬ 
ing-house experiment. The real loss sustained 
by the widow in this experiment fell little short 
of a thousand dollars. 

“ How many scholars have you now?” asked 
Mrs. Darlington of Edith, two months after the 
school was opened, as they sat at tea one even¬ 
ing, each member of the family wearing a cheer¬ 
ful face. 

“ Twenty,” replied Edith. “ We received 
two new ones to-day. Mrs. Wilmot came and 
entered two of her children; and she said that 
Mrs. Armond was going to send her Florence 
so soon as her quarter expired in the school she 
is now attending.” 

“ How much will you receive from your pre¬ 
sent number of scholars ?” inquired Henry. 

“ I made the estimate to-day,” returned 
Edith, “ and find that the bills will come to 
something like a hundred and twenty-five dol¬ 
lars a quarter.” 

“ Five hundred dollars a-year,” said Henry; 
“ and my five hundred added to that will 
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a thousand. Can’t we live on a thousand dol¬ 
lars, mother ? ” 

w We may, by the closest economy.” 

“ Our school will increase,” remarked Edith; 
“ and every increase will add to our income. 
Oh! it looks so much brighter ahead! and we 
have so much real comfort in the present! What 
a scene of trial have we passed through!” 

“ How I ever bore up under it is more than I 
can now tell,” said Mrs. Darlington, with an in¬ 
voluntary shudder. “ And the toil, and suffer¬ 
ing, and danger through which we have come! 
I cannot be sufficiently thankful that we are safe 
from the dreadful ordeal, and with so few marks 
of the fire upon us.” 

A silence followed this, in which two hearts, 
at least, were humbled, yet thankful, in their 
self-communion—the hearts of Henry and Mi¬ 
riam. Through what perilous ways had they 
come! How near had they been to ship¬ 
wreck! 

“ Poor Mrs. Marion !” said Edith, breaking 
the silence, at length. “ How often 1 think of 
her! And the thought brings a feeling of con¬ 
demnation. Was it right for us to thrust her 
forth as we did ?” 

“ Can she still be in-?” 

“ 0 no, no !” spoke up Henry, interrupting 
bis mother. “ 1 forgot to tell you that I met 
her and her husband on the street to-day.” 

M Are you certain ?” 

“ 0 yes.” 

“ l)id you speak to them ?” 

“No. They saw me, but instantly averted 
their faces. Mrs. Marion looked very pale, as 
if she had been ill.” 

“ Poor woman! She has had heart-sickness 
enough,” said Mrs. Darlington. “ I shall never 
forgive myself for turning her out of the house. 
If 1 had known where she was going!” 

“ But we did not know that, mother,” said 

Edith. 

“ We knew that she had neither frieuds nor a 
home,” replied the mother. “ Ah me! when 
our own troubles press heavily upon us, we lose 
our sympathy for others !” 

“ It was not so in this case,” remarked Edith. 
“ Deeply did we sympathize with Mrs. Marion. 
But we could not bear the weight without going 
under ourselves.” 

“ I don’t know, I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Darlington, half to herself. “ We might have 
kept up with her a little longer. But I am glad 
from my heart that her husband has come back. 
If he will be kind to his wife, I will forgive all 
his indebtedness to me.” 

A few weeks subsequent to this time, as 
Miriam sat reading the morning paper, she 
came upon a brief account of the arrest, in New 
Orleans, of a noted gambler, -as it said, named 
Burton, on the charge of bigamy. The paper 
dropped to the floor, and Miriam, with clasped 
hands, and eyes instantly overflowing with tears. 


looked upward and murmured her thanks to 
heaven. 

“ What an escape!” fell tremblingly from her 
lips, as she arose and went to her room to hold 
communion with her own thoughts. 

Three years have passed, and what has been 
the result of the widow’s new experiment? 
The school prospered from the beginning. The 
spirit with which Edith and Miriam went to 
work made success certain. Parents who sent 
their children were so much pleased with the 
progress they made, that they spoke of the new 
school to their friends, and thus gave it a 
reputation that, ere a year had elapsed, crowded 
the rooms of the sisters. Mrs. Darlington was 
a woman who had herself received a superior 
education. Seeing that the number of scholars 
increased rapidly, and made the pressure on her 
daughters too great, she gave a portion of her 
time each day to the instruction of certain classes, 
and soon became much interested in the work. 
From that time she associated herself in the 
school with Edith and Miriam. 

Three years, as we said, have passed, and 
now the profits on the school are more than 
sufficient to meet all expenses. Henry has left 
his clerkship, and is a member of the bar. Of 
course, he nas little or no practice—only a few 
months having elapsed since his admission; but 
his mother and sisters are fully able to sustain 
him until he can sustain himself. 

“ How much better this is than keeping 
boarders!” said Edith, as she sat conversing 
with her mother and uncle about the prospects 
of the school. 

“And how much more useful and honoura¬ 
ble !” remarked Mr. Ellis. “ In the one case, 
you fed only the body; but now you are dis¬ 
pensing food to the immortal mind. You are, 
moreover, independent in your own house. 
When the day’s work is done, you come together 
as one family, and shut out the intruding world.” 

“ Yes, it is better, far better,” replied Mrs. 
Darlington. “Ah! that first mistake of mine 
was a sad one.” 

“Yet out of it has come good,” said Mr. 
Ellis. “ That painful experience corrected many 
false views, and gave to all your characters a 
new and higher impulse. It is through disap¬ 
pointment, trial, and suffering, that we grow 
wise here; and true wisdom is worth the highest 
price we are ever called upon to pay for it.” 

Yes, it is so. Through fiery trials are we 
purified. At times, in our suffering, we feel as 
if every good thing in us was about being con¬ 
sumed. But this never happens. No good in 
our characters is ever lost in affliction or trouble; 
and we come out of these states of pain wiser 
and better than when we entered them, and 
more fitted and more willing to act usefully our 
part in the world. 
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THE WOMAN OF THE WRITERS. 

BY MARY CO WD RN OLARKB. 

No. III.—SPENSER. 


Spenser’s women are all ideal women. His 
descriptions of them are so mixed up with alle¬ 
gory, that they are rather embodiments of cer¬ 
tain womanly qualities than women themselves— 
rather impersonations of feminine attributes than 
actual mortal creatures. He pourtrays them so 
figuratively, he deals so in generals, that they 
present rather semblances of womanhood in the 
abstract, than portraits of genuine, bond fide 
women. They possess no individuality, no cha¬ 
racter. We are told indeed, that they are emi¬ 
nently distinguished for such and such virtue, 
or merit, or qualification; but we never find 
them giving evidence of any characteristic of 
the kind. For instance, the gentle Aiuoret is, 
by her name, and by express intimation, meant 

a To be th* ens&mple of true love alone, 

And loadstar of all chaste affection 

To all fair ladies that do live on ground.” 

Yet she gives no striking instance of passion or 
devotion. She is brought up by Venus, it is 
true; but of herself \ and in the development of 
her character and story, we find nothing that 
distinguishes her from any other love-heroine. 
The amazon Britomart, the impersonation of 
Chastity, gives much more active token of 
loving capacity. She rescues her lover from an 
ignominious thraldom, and proves herself capa¬ 
ble of a heroic preference for his renown and 
honour, to the indulgence of her own secret 
wish of retaining him by her side. Even Flori- 
mell evinces a far more energetic preference for 
the sea-nymph’s son Marinell, than Amoret for 
her lover. With the exception of the incidents 
of their several stories, there is nothing to denote 
the difference between Spenser’s women. For 
aught of distinctive feature in their native dispo¬ 
sitions, Amoret might be Serena, Florimell Pas- 
torella, or Belphoebe Una. We know them apart 
by their several adventures, not by their per¬ 
sonal identity. We have exquisite pictures of 
them all; but they are too much alike in com¬ 
plexion, moral, intellectual, and physical, for us 
to retain a close individual impression, far less a 
dominant preference for any one of them. 

Pastorella’s story is, in its main points, not 
unlike that of Shakspere’s “Perdita”—a found¬ 
ling princess, the child of royalparents, brought 
up as a shepherd’s daughter. But where, in the 
former, are the characteristic touches, the subtle 
points of conduct and speech, which betray at 
every turn the maiden of high birth and in¬ 
herited nobility of thought and sentiment in the 
latter ? Pastorella, for aught she discovers of 
exaltation in word or deed, might be the low¬ 
born lass she seems; and for aught of sim¬ 
plicity, or artlessnesB, or rustic breeding, she 


might be a damsel of rank. We have a beau¬ 
tiful sketch of her as she first appears in the 
poem, crowned with flowers, clad in nome-made 
green, and seated on a little hillock, surrounded 
by a troop of lasses and shepherd swains; but 
it merely presents her to our eyes; we learn 
nothing of herself, of her disposition, her con¬ 
duct, either there or afterwards; She differs in 
nothing, save in story, from Amoret, Florimell, 
and the rest. They are all heroines of certain 
narratives, and nothing more. We sometimes 
wonder how their lovers distinguish them one 
from another, mingled up as they are in a laby¬ 
rinthine maze of cross-adventure. We scarcely 
marvel that the witch’s creation, the false Flo- 
rimell, the “ snow-maid,” formed in counterfeit 
of the true maiden, should pass current for her¬ 
self with her lovers. There is hardly more vi¬ 
tality, more individuality of substance in the one 
than the other. They are both exceedingly fair, 
passing lovely, exquisite shows of womanhood: 
but for living, breathing, recognizable touches 
of womanly worth, the real Florimell possesses 
hardly one which can help us to distinguish her 
from her snow-rival. We are informed that 
when they were brought together, it was “ like 
the true saint beside the image setbut we 
cannot help feeling that the poet has 
missed the opportunity of making us acquainted 
with the real Florimell, by some unmistakeable 
points of womanly nature which make a grep 
writer’s feminine characters individually known 
and endeared to us. At the same time, it must 
be owned that the picture he presents to us is 
perfect as a piece of delicate painting:— 

“ So forth the noble lady was ybrought, 

Adorn’d with honour and all comely grace: 
Whereto her bashful sh&mefostness y wrought 
A great increase in her fair blushing face; 

As roses did with lilies interlace.” 

But it is a mere picture—it is no portrait. It 
might do as well for any other noble and modest 
lady as for Florimell; for Una, or for Serena, or 
for Amoret. 

The most condensed picture of womanly 
beauty that Spenser has given us, is his cele¬ 
brated one of Una, in the wood:— 

“ Her angel’s face 

As tho great eye of Heaven shined bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place: 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace.” 

His most highly-finished and elaborate one is 
the description of Belphoebe, too long to indulge 
ourselves in quoting entire; but these few lines 
from it are not to be resisted, as they contain 
more of identity, besides being some of the 
finest this poet has penned on the subject* 
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“ Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 

Like a broad table did itself dispread, 

For Love his lofty triumphs to engrave, 

And write the battles of his great godhead : 

All good and honour might therein be read; 

For there their dwelling was. And when she 
spake, 

Sweet words, like dropping honey, die did shed, 
And ’twixt the pearls and rubies softly brake 
A silver sound, that heavenly music seem’d to 
make. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sat, 

Under the shadow of her even brows.” 

These two last lines, especially, are so lustrous, 
as to rebuke us with tneir gentle perfection for 
anything seemingly ungracious that we may have 
dared to advance in derogaiiha of Spenser’s 
power of describing womanhood; all, however, 
that we would wish to be understood to say, is, 
that he seems to us rather to succeed in describ¬ 
ing appearance than qualities; female beauty 
than female excellence. But against our own 
argument, we will cite a passage in honour of 
Gloriana (in whom is typified Queen Elizabeth), 
which is certainly instinct with true dignity and 
nobleness, as well as with imperial beauty:— 

“ la widest ocean she her throne does rear, 

That over all the earth it may be seen; 

As morning sun her beams dispreadden clear; 

And in her face fair peace and mercy doth appear. 

la ho the rlchesse of all heavenly grace 
In chief degree are heaped up on high: 

And iH, that else this world’s enclosure base 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye 
Adorns the person of her majesty: 

That men, beholding so great excellence, 

And rare perfection in mortality, 

Do her adore with sacred reverence, 

As th’ idol of her Maker’s great magnificence.” 

Of all Spenser’s heroines, the one possessing 
the most marked features of moral purpose and 
peculiarity in character, is Britomart. But she 
ia an amazon, and an embodiment of an especial 
virtue. As the latter, she is necessarily more of 
an allegorical figure than an actual woman; and 
a* the former, her martial merits detract un¬ 
avoidably from her feminine qualities. The 
effect of a lady freeing her lover from captivity, 
finding him in woman’s attire, feeling ashamed 
for him, and cansing him to be fresh equipped 
in his proper guise, is not altogether pleasant. 
It puts the man into a wrong position, and adds 
nothing to the grace of the woman’s. It sets 
her lover at a disadvantage, and can thus give 
no advantage to herself. The best things in the 
descriptions of Britomart, are precisely those 
Plages where she appears least the amazon, 
and most the woman. For instance, the one in 
which she is represented cross-questioning the 
red-cross knight of her lover. Sir Arthegal]; 
feigning to disparage him, in order to have the 
delight of hearing herself contradicted:— 

“ Such secret ease felt gentle Britomart, 

Yet lbt the same efforce with feign’d gainsay; 

So discord oft in music makes the sweeter lay.” 

With the glowing beauty of her blush of 
emotion;— 


“ And ever and anon the rosy red 
Flash’d through her face, as it had been a Bake 
Of lightning through bright heaven fulmined.” 

Again, in the instance before alluded to, where 
she exerts a womanly and noble fortitude in the 
hour of parting with her lover, repressing her 
own grief, that she may urge him to go forth 
in prosecution of a deed which concerns his 
honour. And, above all, the knightly lady 
shows to supremest advantage in that scene 
where she stands revealed in all her sex’s beauty, 
unhelming;— 

" With that her glist’ring helmet she unlaced; 
Which doff’d, her golden locks that were lip- 
bound 

Still in a knot, unto her heels down traced, 

And like a silken veil in compass round 
About her back and all her body wound.' 9 

One of the womanly accomplishments with 
which Spenser endues his heroines, is skill in 
leechcraft—a valuable qualification for ladies 
possessing knight-lovers. Here is a tasteful 
image of Belphoebe tending the wounded 
squire 

" The sovereign weed betwixt two marbles plain 
She pounded small, and did in pieces bruise, 

And then atween her lily handes twain 
Into his wound the juice thereof did scruise; 

And round about (as she could well Jt use) 

The flesh therewith she suppled and did steep, 

T’ abate all spasm and soak the swelling bruise; 
And after having search’d the intuse deep. 

She with her scarf did bind the wound from cold to 
keep.” 

There is a gravity about Spenser that leaves 
no doubt of bis being quite in earnest. He has 
not a spark of irony. He never indulges in a 
word that can he mistaken for a jest. He 
is always serious, always implicit. His great 
poem presents perhaps the only instance of so 
long a work without a single touch of comedy. 
Even Milton—though his subject was of so 
grave a nature,—has not wholly abstained from 
attempts at humour; but in all Spenser’s Faery 
Queen no example can be cited ot the most dis¬ 
tant hint at humour, still less of jocularity. All 
is sober, unsmiling narration, as of the weightiest 
events. Nothing can be more steadily matter- 
of-fact and 6edate than the way in which this 
highly ideal and poetical romance is told 
throughout. It is related with all the solemnity 
of a child, listening to, or telling, a ghost-story. 
There is none of the sly sarcasm of old Chaucer, 
occasionally peeping out, like the roguish twin¬ 
kle of an eye, letting us into the secret that he 
is half in play. Spenser means all he says, and 
has, as it were, an underbreathed, impressive 
mode of uttering his marvels, as if he believed 
in them with an unmisgiving awe of faith, and 
called upon you to do the same. Thus, in his 
most florid hyperboles of the Bex, in his most 
soaring flights to their honour, there is a certain 
reverential truth, that carries with it conviction 
of his own perfect credence, and that he is in 
nowise to be understood as conveying satire 
under the guise of overstrained praise, as so 
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many knavish wags of writers have chosen to 
do. He commences one of the cantos of his 
poem with a couple of 6tanzas asserting the 
power of women over men, that have all the 
sobriety and sedateness of a legislative enact¬ 
ment; and twice elsewhere, he takes occasion 
gravely to charge the men with envy, in sup¬ 
pressing the records of those glorious women 
who have achieved renown in deeds of arms, 
and “ great exploits.” There is such a genuine 
air of candour in his statement and delivery of 
such sentiments, that no suspicion can be en¬ 
tertained for an instant, that he is otherwise 
than in earnest. Here are two pretty lines of 
his, that carry with them this sort of quiet con¬ 
viction as to his sincerity 

“ So easy is t’ appease the stormy wind 
Of malice in the calm of pleasant womankind.” 

As an example of his power of painting 
powerfully the horrible and loathly, no less than 
the gentle and lovely, we would point to his 
portrait of Envy in book v., canto xii.; but as 
it is pleasanter to cite beauteous than revolting 
images, we will recall to the reader that graceful 
one, from the same portion of the poem, of a 
woman’s courage reviving. It is quite in Spen¬ 
ser’s charming style: — 

“ Like as a tender rose in open plain, 

That with untimely drought nigh withered was, 
And hung the head, soon as few drops of rain 
Thereon distil and dew her dainty face, 

’Gins to look up, and with fresh wonted grace 
Dispreads the glory of her leaves gay; 

Such was Irena's countenance, 6uch her case, 
When Arthegall she saw in that array, 

There waiting for the tyrant till it was far day.” 

Another passage, containing a womanly picture, 
we cannot refrain from quoting—if it were only 
for the sake of that one line in it. It is just one 
of those surpassingly beautiful ideas, which 
these divine old poets bequeath to us as immor¬ 
tal treasures of thought and imagination:— 

“ For she was fair as fair might ever be, 

And in the flower now of her freshest age; 

Yet full of grace and goodly modesty, 

That even heaven rejoiced her sweet face to see. 

In robe of lily white she was array'd, 

That from her shoulder to her heel down raught; 
The train whereof loose far behind her stray'd, 
Branched with gold and pearl, most richly 
wrought, 

And borne of two fair damsels, which were 
taught 


That service well: her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven and in tresses wrought, 

No other tire she on her head did wear, 

But crowned with a garland of sweet rosiere.” 

Lest it be said that the above passage confutes 
what has been stated respecting Spenser’s want 
of character and individuality in his female por¬ 
traitures, be it remembered that this is a de¬ 
scription of Alma, or Temperance, and that 
therefore he necessarily impersonated the attri¬ 
butes of that virtue in limning her figure. It is 
in his heroines, his professedly mortal women, 
that we miss distinctive traits. It seemed a pro¬ 
perty of this poet's mind to utter itself figu¬ 
ratively, to typify and allegorize all things and 
all persons. Even in the twelve Eclogues that 
form the shepherd’s calendar, ho represents 
himself, his mistress, and friends, under the 
names of Colin Clout, Rosalind, &c., &c. Also 
in the ” Prothalamion, a spousal verse in ho¬ 
nour of the double marriage of two honourable 
and virtuous ladies. Lady Elizabeth and Lady 
Catherine Somerset,” he has figured the two 
brides under the form of a pair of snow-white 
swans. 

The “ Epithalamion,” in commemoration of 
his own nuptials, has never been surpassed, 
perhaps not even equalled; by any poet of any 
age, for its intensity and holiness of passion, 
with radiant beauty of portraiture. The one of 
his bride before the altar, containing a passage 
reminding us of that which we have already 
cited as 60 ineffably beautiful, will form a not 
unworthy testimony of the poet’s sincere homage 
to womanhood and womanly nature: 

“ Behold, while she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks, 

And blesses her with his two happy hands, 

How the red roses flush up in her cheeks ! 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermeil stain, 
Like crimson dy'd in grain ; 

That even the angels, which continually 
About the sacred altar do remain, 

Forget their service, and about her fly, 

Oft peeping in her face, that seems more fait 
The more they on it stare. 

But her ead* eyes, still fastened on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modesty, 

That suffers not one look to glance awry 
Which may let in a little thought unsound. 

Why blush yo, love, to give to me your hand— 
The pledge of all our band ? 

Sing, ye sweet angels! Alleluya sing, 

I That all the woods may answer, and your eclm 
ring.” 


GERMAN LEGENDARY LORE. 

BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 

No. 1. 

The language and literature of Germany are j ideas and new images borrowed from d* eir 
becoming daily more and more familiarized j abundant stores. Meanwhile, as a perhaps na- 
among us. Within the last few years numerous i tural result—if not an exciting cause—a taste 
translations from the first German authors have j for the German language has been rapidly g* 1 *^ 
appeared from time to time, improving our ac- ing ground upon us : in short, German is the 

quaintance with the manners of their country, ----" 

and enriching our domain of thought with new * Sad—sedate. 
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fashion. . Multitudes of German grammars, 
conversation-preceptors, Lesebiicber, and self- 
teaching” manuals of all possible and impossible 
kinds, hare in succession issued from the press. 
Not to be behind-hand with the world, there¬ 
fore, we found it necessary to refresh our me¬ 
mories with renewed draughts from the old 
Teutonic founts; and sometimes, as a relief to 
the more abstruse study of German metaphy¬ 
sics, to plunge into the mysterious depths of tne 
Deutsche u Marchen.” 

Those who have looked most curiously into 
this lighter department of the literature of the 
country, can scarcely have failed to observe that 
the most striking characteristic of German 
legendary lore is its peculiar suggestiveness. 
With us a tale of mere local superstition imparts 
the immediate meaning intended to be conveyed 
by its words, and nothing more. With the 
German tale it is widely different: we may 
read the same legend again and again, and each 
time that we peruse it a livelier sense of horror 
lingers in the mind; the terror deepens; the 
internal suggestion of a something mystical and 
supernatural grows and strengthens; and we 
are long afterwards haunted by the recurring 
images, multiplied to our inward vision like the 
interminable line of the slain Banquo’s issue — 
ttrttching out “ to the crack o’ doom.” 

As an instance of the kind of suggestiveness 
here indicated, a better legend can scarcely be 
selected than that of “ Lord Allwin.” Abrupt 
and startling in its sudden revelations, it is yet 
dear and concise—almost epic, in its develop¬ 
ments. It is a tragedy in little. The unseen 
working of a moral witchcraft—the silent pro- 
ess of an almost sublime retribution—the 
nd of a Fate—is in it. Brief yet complete, it 
satisfies with a sense of the fitness of its every 
part; while, at the same time, relations are 
suggested which have no distinct being save in 
the reader’s mind. 

Difficult as it is to convey anything of the 
singular impressiveness of the legend m a dif¬ 
ferent language, we here give it as little as pos¬ 
sible altered from the simplicity of the original; 
dividing it into separate sections, or acts, on 
which to comment as we proceed. 

“ Once on a time there lived a nobleman called 
Lord Allwin, who sang with so cunning and delight¬ 
ful a skill, that all who heard him became charmed 
with the melody, and were lured to his side as by a 
spell. Amongst the rest was a lovely princess, who, 
no sooner had she seen him and heard his sweet 
singing, than she went and s^ood before her father, 
saying, 4 O, my father, let me go to Lord Allwin.' 
But her father the king said, ‘ No, my daughter; 
whoever goes to him returns not again; already has 
many a one left their life with him.' Then she 
went and stood before her mother, saying, ‘ Lady 
mother, let me go to Lord Allwin.' But her mother 
said, 4 No, my daughter, whoever goes to him re¬ 
turns no more; many a maiden has left her life with 
him.' Then she went and stood before her sister, 
saying, 1 Sister, let me go to Lord Allwin.' But 
her sister said, ‘ No; whoso goes to him returns 
not: of all the maidens that have gone to him, not 
m has ever been heard of more,’ At last she went 


and stood before her brother, saying, ‘ Brother, let 
me go to Lord Allwin.' And her brother Mid, 

‘ Whither thou goest it moves not me, so that thou 
keepest thine honour unsullied,' Thereupon she 
went into her chamber, and clothed herself in gar¬ 
ments so delicately fine that she appeared like an 
angel. This done, she mounted a royal steed and 
rode away to the forest." 

Here we have the first indication of the work¬ 
ing of the spell: the delicious music, the myste¬ 
rious charm, enthralling the ear that listens to 
its evil voice. Then follows the persistency of 
the infatuation—” Let me go to Lord Allwin.” 
The fatal repetition sounds like an ominous and 
portentous burden of unholy sound. We know 
at once that the hearer of that voice must follow, 
perforce; there is no outlet, no escape. The 
invisible chain of evil draws her onward, enfold¬ 
ing her in its serpent coil; and we are con¬ 
vinced from the very first iteration of the peti¬ 
tion—” Let me go to Lord Allwin”—that re¬ 
monstrance and warning will be alike in vain. 
There is something fine in the noble but haughty 
reply of the brother, 44 Whither thou goest it. 
moves not me, so long as thou keepest thine 
honour unsullied.” Those words are the he¬ 
ralds of her departure. With a nice truthful¬ 
ness to nature, she has been seen, though fixed 
iu her own purpose, yet soliciting permission 
from father, from mother, from sister, and lastly 
from brother ; till, eagerly catching at the 
slightest hint of a yielding to her request, she 
robes herself in such regal attire that she is 
“ like to an angel;” and, mounting the ” royal 
steed,” is “ away to the forest.” 

“ In the middlo of the forest she found Lord 
Allwin. 4 Welcome, welcome, 0 loveliest muiden,' 
he said. ‘ Come, O come with me to my lordly 
castlo; there will I load tlieo with gold and with 
treasures aud with precious jewels.' So they rode 
along together, whiling the way with many tender 
words, till they came to a gallows-field. And lo ! 
there hung many a lovely maid. At the sight a 
pang shot through the heart of the princess. Then 
said Lord Allwin to her, 4 Because thou art so lovely 
a maiden, choose now whether thou wilt be hanged, 
or whether I shall strike off thy beautiful head with 
my sword.'— 4 Since you give me the choice,' said 
the princess, 4 then choose I the sword, for that is 
an honourable death. But before you do this thing, 
draw off, I pray you, your splendid surcoat; for 
the blood of the young springs far, and it may be 
that it will spring over you.' Thereupon Lord 
Allwin was about to draw off his surcoat; but 
scarcely had he got one sleeve ofF, when his head 
rolled on to the ground at her feet! And the head 
spoke and said, 4 Near the grave beneath the gal¬ 
lows there stands a pot of precious ointment; take 
the ointment, and therewith touch me lightly on 
the mouth.'— 4 No,’ she answered, 4 thou shalt die.' 
And she did it not; and he died in the self-same 
hour. But she took his head, and slung it across 
her saddle-bow; and she left Lord Allwin lying in 
his red blood." 

Finding this male Syren, this supernatural 
Blue-beard, in the “ middle of the forest,” the 
works fully. The two pursue their way 
alone together, whiling the long and dreary forest 
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paths with the honey of sweet words. Then 
comes the dismal revelation. In place of the 
“ lordly castle,” with its gold and its treasures 
and its precious jewels, behold the “ gallows- 
field!* Permitted (very gallantly) a choice in 
the manner of her death, the high-born maiden 
answers with a touch of her brother’s pride, “ I 
choose the sword, for that is an honourable 
death.” And now dawns upon the mind of the 
reader for the first time a doubt as to whether 
this daughter of a regal line is not herself pos¬ 
sessed of some knowledge of “ glamour 
whether she has not all along been acting a part 
for the furtherance of that high mission on which 
it would seem that she has from the first been 
bound. Is not ber hint that Lord Allwin should 
first remove his splendid surcoat, lest her blood 
should spring over it, something more than a 
mere trivial injunction ? Does she not see fur¬ 
ther into the consequences of what she enjoins ? 
It will be observed that she evinces no surprise 
when the head of her gallant executioner rolls 
on the ground at her feet! She uses the oppor¬ 
tunity as if she had foreseen this result. His 
pleading for aid, she answers with an apparently 
predetermined “ No, thou shalt die;” ana, 
flinging his head across her saddle-bow, she 
leaves him lying in his “ red blood.” 

u Now scarcely had she got half the way home, 
when she met Lord All win’s father; and he asked, 
‘ How is it with Lord Allwin V And she an¬ 
swered, ‘ In yonder green field he sits, and sports 
with sixteen maidens.’ A little further on she met 
his brother; and he asked, ‘ How goes it with Lord 
Allwin V And she answered, ‘ He has taught me 
his art; I left him alone with sixteen young 
maidens.’ And again a little further on she met his 
sister, who asked, ‘ How fares it with my brother V 
And she answered, i Your brother is a mighty hero : 
I have just left him in the midst of sixteen young 
maidens.’ And still a little further on she met Lord 
Allwin’s mother, who asked, * How is it with my 
dear 6on V And she answered, ‘ Your son I have 
robbed of liis life : I carry his head here in my lap.* 
Thereupon his mother wept, and cried, ‘ Hadst 
thou but spoken that word sooner, we two should 
not be standing here together !' Then the maiden 
answered, * Wretched woman, think yourself only 


too fortunate that I spare your liateftxl life. 1 So 
saying, she passed on, and rode farther and further 
away till she came to the palace of the king her 
father. There she was received with great delight 
and rejoicing; and every one praised her for her 
heroic deed.” 

There follows the thrilling conclusion. Even 
m she had stood in silent resolve, before each 
and all of her kindred in turn, craving a single 
word which should authorize her going forth on 
that eventful journey which was to end in the 
slaying of the slayer; so now, on her homeward 
journey, with that same reeking tell-tale head 
slung at her saddle-bow, one after another his 
kindred—father, mother, sister, and brother- 
stand before her in her path ! Here, be it noted 
by the way, amidst all the horror of the scene, 
steals in a rutbful and tender touch of huma¬ 
nity. All, save alone the dead man’s mother , 
ask of him coldly, though with sinister mean¬ 
ing, as “ Lord AUwin,” or “ my brotherand 
as coldly and as unmoved, though with a con¬ 
sciousness that her life hangs on ber words, she 
answers them one and all. But the mother 
asks, “ How is it with my dear son ?” There¬ 
upon, though loathing the “ hasslich Weib,” the 
mother of the slain, her blood warms lip to 
human point again, and she replies, with fear¬ 
less truth now at last, “ Your son have I robbed 
of his life: I carry his head here in my lap!” 
With that touch of nature, that mother-love, all 
the hurtful magic seems at once to dissolve, 
but not before this deliverer of her sex has 
passed in safety through her terrible ordeal by 
the force of her own pure strength of purpose. 
Her work accomplished, her mission ended, she 
ursues her onward path unmolested, meeting 
er just award in the welcome and rejoicing 
that celebrate her unlooked-for return; while all 

1 ’oin in praise of M ihre Heldenthat” — her 
leroic deed. 

So ends Lord Alhvin. In the hope that its 
suggestive power may prove as interesting a 
study to others as it has done to ourselves, we 
intend soon to return to our readings in German 
Legendary Lore. 


GOOD ALICE. 

(A Tale in Rhyme.) 

BY MARIA NORRIS. 

I tell thee not its county—bat there stands an 
ancient hall, 

Where ivy softens every line, and drapes each olden 
wall, 

And the shadow of a gloomy Past hangs o’er it like 
a pall. 

The oaken tables years ago were laden with good 
cheer. 

And sturdy hunters with the dawn went out to slay 
the deer, 

And sounds of mirth and pleasantry resounded far 
and near. 


*Tis all deserted now, but yonder were the Ladies’ 
Bowers; 

There breathed sweet music, while white hands were 
tracing silken flowers, 

And by their scentless garlands growth they measured 
out the hours. 

This hall hath sent Yorth warriors bold to conquer 
and to die, 

Thou may’st read their carven monuments in the 
old church hard by, 

And their name runs like a golden thread through 
England’s History. 

One of this race looked on to see the Black Prince 
made a Knight, 

One fell, brave youth! at Agincourt, in the thickest 
of the fight, 

And One’s lifo in the Roses’ wars went out ia 
sudden night. 
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One stood by the Eighth Henry’s side, and pleaded 
for Queen Kate; 

One, under Mary, sought to avort the sweet usurp¬ 
er's fate, 

Aad many did good service to the monarch and the 
state. 

At last, in Charles the Second’s days, no stalwart 
sons sat down— 

The noble, proud, old family had dwindled unto one, 

And she a maiden whose fair face like summer 
flowers shone. 

Can I picture to thee Alice ? Saints are sometimes 
pictured fair, 

And ofttimea very like her, with a cloud of golden 
hair, 

And a look of innocence and peace more than all 
beauty rare. 

Her eyes had prisoned tlio violet’s hue in their cool 
and earnest shine, 

About her mouth there lingered yet the touch of the 
divine; 

On her cheek the lily reigned, o’erlaid with roses 
fair and fine. 

The lily sat there ever, but the roses fled away. 

Unsettled as the heavens on an English morn in 
May: 

They waxed and waned with changeful thought a 
hundred times a day. 

In fancy I have watched her up yon dark old oaken 
stair, 

In fancy seen her kneeling dowu to say her evening 
prayer, 

While the sunshine like a lover fondly casts his last 
look there. 

So the orphan grew to woman, lady of these acres 
wide ; 

JTo earthly shore had she on which to vent her 
heart’s full tide, 

Till a noble from King Charles's Court came here to 
seek a bride. 

He wooed ber in her innocence—he laid his follies by, 

They would not bear the crystal glance of her truth¬ 
beaming eye. 

She wedded him. Poor orphan maid ! she had no 
mother by. 

# * * * m 

1’va seen a picture hereabout—a dark and fiery 
face, 

With haughty curling Hp, keen flashing glance, and 
little grace, 

Save that of the wild lioness all eager for the 
chase. 

*Tis a miniature—my lord bad worn it often next 
his heart; 

But the altar—so he vowed—had put that face and 
him apart; 

And aU engrossed with a new love, he felt no fare¬ 
well smart. 

And he had once been dear to her—oh nay, that was 
he yet! 

A woman’s heart where love hath dwelt can never 
quite forget: 

The brightness lingers In the west although the sun 
beset. 


At first sbe hungered for. revenge, but memory con¬ 
quered pride; 

They say she sought her native land, and laid the 
world aside— 

In some poor foreign convent the dark Spanish lady 
died. 

She left behind a little son, commended to his care; 

She prayed him with her dying breath to keep the 
child from snare. 

And to mete him some small portion where bo ought 
to be the heir. 

***** 

Ah! greater victory than her sires had carved out 
with their sword, 

In the rude old days when might, not right, was 
the all-powerful word; 

They say the pure wife’s goodness won her weak and 
sinful lord. 

How oft, when he liad learned to pray, he prayed 
for children dear, 

Who, playing at their mother’s feet, might grow in 
faith and fear, 

In whose young eyes her beauty might be mirrored 
calm and clear! 

No ! no! long years went by; his chestnut hair was 
streaked with gray 

Before his soul would understand that Heaven had 
said him “ nay!” 

And as he learned that lesson harsh—his AUce 
passed away. 

***** 

Heir to his father’s folly, and to his mother’s 
shame! 

In his age there came to him tho son who might 
not bear his name; 

Rough quarrel followed quarrel, accusation followed 
blame. 

See’st thou this dull red stain upon the turret’s 
winding stair ? 

Alas! it was a fearful crime that set that crimson 
there! 

Black Remorse drove forth the parricide, and left 
this palace bare. 

Repentance does not always kill the seeds of long 
ago; 

As days roll on, and seasons fly, they live, they 
thrive, they grow, 

And bear a bitter fruit at last, bitter and full of woe. 


THE SEASONS. 

I love the Spring, the bright the joyous Spring; 

Qlad anniversary of nature’s birth, 

When birds keep festival, and Mayflies wing 
Their merry dances o’er the flow’ry earth. 

Those sunny days which lure one forth to rove 
In spots familiar, where bright cowslips flow; 
And on wild banks, or hid in sheltered grove, 
The wood anemone and primrose grow. 

I love the Summer, with its sunny skies, 
Beneath whose ether blue, in clusters rare. 
Ripe fruits hang gem-like, and gay butterflies 
’Mid countless flowers fan the balmy air. 
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And oh! I love, in summer noontide bright, 

To seek the spreading forest, in whose shade 
The graceful fern unfolds, and day’s full light 
Into a verdant atmosphere is made. 

When o’er the lake the sun his last blush pours, 

I love to watch, tinged by the glowing sky, 

The rippled water wash, like fairy shores, 

White lilies which upon its bosom lie. 

How pleasant, too, it is at summer time, 

With well-loved faces on the shady sward, 

Where grow the briar rose, and eglantine, 

To take the social meal at nature's board. 

I love the Autumn, when the golden corn 
With rustic pageantry and merry song 
Is gathered, and in gay procession borne 
To winter storehouse 'mid the shouting throng. 

At early morn, in Autumn, how I love, 

While lingering dewdrops gem the tender blade, 
The copse where rabbits gamble, and the dove, 
Unseen, coos softly from the hazel’s shade. 

1 dream, when Autumn falls, of pleasures had 
In nutting rambles through the forest wild ; 
Sweet recollection ! for it makes me glad 
To think that I was happy when a child. 

When in a thoughtful mood I love to stray 
Where falls the yellow leaf, and 'neath my tread 
Dark pine-cones crackle, and the moss-grown way 
With the brown squirrel’s pilfered nuts is spread. 

I love the Winter, when the glist’ning snow 
Covers the earth, and pencilling the sky 
Frost clad, fine trellised boughs like silver glow, 
Shedding bright ice-drops slowly from on high. 


I love to watch the skaters as they glide 
In graceful circles, and I love to see 
Each happy urchin taking turn to slide 
The well-trod ice-path in his boist’rous glee. 

I love in Winter with old friends to. take 
My place beside the cheerful fire at home, 
To talk of pleasant times gone by, and make 
Fresh plans for happy hours yet to come. 

I love all Seasons, and the Power which made 
All things so loveable, which gavo such bliss 
To human kind on earth, as when He laid 
Our destiny in such a world as this! 


SONNET. 

BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 

When the religious lark to greet the dawn 
Pours forth its joyous hymn, and to the Spriug 
Anemones their fragile blossoms bring; 

From whose recesses by the wind is drawn 
Their hidden scent—the wakeful hare, the fawn 
(Roused by its da:n), and every hunted thing 
That hides from man, where bush or sedges cling 
Over a faithless lair, from slumber—grown 
Too light for day—awake; awake to care, 

And fear of him whose track is on their trail, 

Who scents their blood, who lives upon their life! 
Ah me ! how strange a thing this mortal strife 
'Twixt man and beast! But stranger 6till it were, 
No more 'twixt man and man to find such strife 
prevail! 


AN ANECDOTE OP 

Towards the middle of the year 1795, a short 
time after the deplorable affair of Quiberon, an 
English lady was taken prisoner just as she was 
entering France by the Swiss frontier. Her 
knowledge of French was limited to a few mis¬ 
pronounced words. An interpreter was soon 
found, and upon his interrogating her as to her 
motives for attempting so perilous an enterprise 
without passport, she replied that she had ex¬ 
posed herself to all these dangers for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting the ch&teau where the barbarous 
Sieur de Fayel had made Gabrielle de Vergy 
eat the heart of her lover. Such a declaration 
appeared so ridiculous to those who heard it 
that they were compelled to doubt either the 
sanity or the veracity of the strange being who 
ventured upon it. They chose to do the latter, 
and forwarded the stranger to Paris, with a 
strong escort, as an English spy. Upon her 
arrival there, she was safely deposited in the 
Conciergerie. 

Public feeling iust then ran very high against 
the English. The countrywoman of Pitt was 
loaded with ill usage; and ner terrors, expressed 
in a singular jargon of English mingled with 
broken French, served but to augment the 
coarse amusement of her jailers. After exhaust- 


MRS. RADCLIFFE. 

ing every species of derision and insult upon 
their prisoner, they ended by throwing her into 
the dampest and most inconvenient dungeon 
they could find. The door of this den was not 
more than four feet high; and the light, that 
dimly revealed the dripping walls and earthen 
floor, came through a horizontal opening four 
inches in height by fifteen in width. The sole 
moveables of the place consisted of a rope pallet 
and a screen. 

The bed served for both couch and chair; the 
screen was intended as a partial barrier between 
the inhabitant of the dungeon and the curious 
gaze of the jailers stationed in the adjoining 
apartment, wno could scrutinize at will, through 
a narrow opening between the cells, the slightest 
movements of their prisoner. 

The stranger recoiled with disgust, and asked 
whether they had not a less terrible place in 
which to confine a woman. 

" You are very bad to please, Madame,” re¬ 
plied her brutal jailor, mimicking her detective 
French. “You are in the palace of Madame 
Capet.” 

And shutting behind him the massive door, 
barricaded with plates of iron and secured by 
three or four rusty bolts, he left her to repeat 
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hia joke to his companions, and enjoy with them 
the consternation of Madame Rosbtf. . 

Meanwhile the prisoner fell upon her knees, ' 
and gazed arounu her with a species of pious ! 
emotion. 

“ What right have I,” she cried, “ to cora- 
lain of being cast into this dungeon, once in- 
abited by the Queen of France—the beautiful, 
the noble Marie Antoinette? I sought food 
for my imagination; 1 undertook a journey to 
France to visit the most celebrated sojourns of 
the most celebrated individuals. Fortune has 
come to my aid. Here is what is better than 
the chiteau of the Sieur de Fayel, and the terrible 
history of the bleeding heart. Never did a 
grander inspiration overflow my spirit. I will 
to work.” 

She drew from her pocket a small roll of 
paper, that had escaped the scrutiny of the 
jailers; and, passing her hand across her fore¬ 
head, approached the horizontal opening, in 
order to make the most of the little remainder of 
daylight: then, taking out a pencil, she rapidly 
covered ten or twelve pages with microscopic 
characters in close lines. The increasing dark¬ 
ness at length compelled her to pause, and she 
was refolding the MS. to replace it in her pocket, 
vhen a rude hand snatched it from her grasp. 

“ Ah! ah ! Madame Rosbif,” cried the jailer 
triumphantly, “so you believe yourself at liberty 
to scribble away here, batching plots against the 
Republic, and holding intelligence with the 
enemies of the nation. Nous verrons cela! 
These paj>ers shall be remitted this very day to 
Monsieur Tallien, and we well know all about 
this new attack unon liberty. Entendez-vous ? 
miserable agent of Pitt and Cobourg l” 

The same evening Tallien received the 
stranger*a manuscript. Being unacquainted 
with the English language, he rang for his 
secretary; but the latter was nowhere at hand, 
so the puzzled minister took the papers and 
proceeded to his wife’s apartments. 

Madame Tallien was just completing her 
toilet for a fancy ball. Leaning forward in a 
graceful attitude, she was in the act of twining 
round her slender ancle the fastenings of a 
purple buskin. Her Grecian tunic, simply 
clasped upon the shoulder with diamonds, and 
her hair, knotted like that of the Polyhymnia 
of the Louvre, harmonized admirably with the 
classical contour of her features. Monsieur 
Tallien, as he gazed upon her, half forgot his 
errand. 

The lady uttered a little cry of surprise. 

“Upon what grave errand has Monsieur 
deigned to favour me with a visit at this unac¬ 
customed hour ?” 

“ 1 have here some papers,” replied the mi¬ 
nister, “ that have been seized upon the person 
of a female spy, and are said to contain proofs 
of a dangerous conspiracy. They are written in 
English; my secretary is absent; and I must 
ask you to do me the favour to translate them 
to me.” 

Madame Tallien took the MS., and looked 
it over. 
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“ Shall I read aloud ?” said she, in an amused 
tone of voice. 

Her husband assented. 

“ ‘ The wind howls mournfully through the foliage, 
and the descending rain falls in torrents. The terrors 
of my prison become every instant more fearful. 
Phantoms arise on ever}* side, and wave their snowy 
winding-sheets. Misfortune, with her cold and piti¬ 
less hand, weighs heavily on my youthful brow.* 

“ Thus spoke the lovely prisoner, as she groped 
with her trembling hands over the humid walls of 
the dungeon.” 

“ Here is a singular conspiracy truly,” said 
Madame Tallien, as she finished reading the 
above. “ Let me see the envelope; 4 Chapter 
xii.. The Dungeon of the Ch&teau.’ And the 
authoress' name. 4 Anne Radcliffe.' Vite , 
citoyen . Set this woman at liberty, and bring 
her 4o me. Your spy is no other than the great 
English romance-writer, the celebrated authoress 
of the 4 Mysteries of Udolpho I’ ” 

Tallien now recalled the romantic intention 
of the stranger's hazardous journey, as confessed 
by herself; perceived the mistake of his agents, 
and laughed heartily. Going quickly out, he 
issued orders for the immediate liberation of the 
risoner, and desired the messenger to bring 
er straight to the presence of Madame Tallien. 

Meanwhile, the beautiful Frenchwoman, for¬ 
getting her toilet and the ball, paced the apart¬ 
ment with almost childish delight and impatience. 
She was about to make the acquaintance—in a 
manner the most piquant and unexpected—of 
the authoress of those romances which had so 
often filled her vivid imagination with ideas of 
apparitions, and prisoners dying of hunger in 
horrible dungeons. She consulted her watch 
perpetually, and counted the very seconds. At 
length there was a sound of carriage-wheels in 
the court-yard of the hotel. Madame Tallien 
rushed to the door; it opened, and the two cele¬ 
brated females stood face to face. 

The minister’s wife could not avoid recoiling 
with surprise, and some degree of consternation, 
before the singular figure that paused in the 
open doorway; for Mrs. Radcliffe had stopped 
snort, dazzlea and bewildered by the lights of 
the saloon, which wounded eyes accustomed for 
some hours past to the humid obscurity of a 
dungeon. The English authoress presented a 
striking contrast to the radiant being before her. 
Dry, cold, and angular, her attire necessarily in 
some degree of disorder from her arrest, forced 

1 'ourney, and imprisonment, her whole aspect 
lad in it something bizarre and fantastic, that 
added to her age at least ten years. 

A little recovered from her first surprise, 
Madame Tallien advanced towards the stran¬ 
ger, gave her a cordial welcome in English, and 
told her how happy she esteemed herself in 
having been the means of setting at liberty so 
celebrated an authoress. The Englishwoman 
made a polite reply to this compliment, and then 
they seated themselves before the fire, whose 
clear flame and vivifying heat were very wel¬ 
come to the liberated prisoner, and quickly re- 
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stored an activity of mind that appeared to have 
been benumbed by the coldness of her dun¬ 
geon. The ensuing conversation was gay, 
piquant, full of charm and abandon, and was 
only interrupted by the orders given by Madame 
Tallien to her femme de chambre to send the 
carriage away, and deny her to all visitors. 

Mrs. Radcliffe had travelled much, and re¬ 
lated her adventures with grace and originality. 
Hours flew by unheeded, and the English¬ 
woman was in the very midst of some bold en¬ 
terprise of her journey in Switzerland, when the 
timepiece struck twelve. She turned pale, and a 
visible shuddering seized her. Then pausing in 
her tale, she looked wildly and fearfully around, 
as if following the movements of some invisible 
being. Madame Tallien, struck with a species 
of vague terror, dared not address a single word 
to her visitor. The latter at length abruptly 
rose, opened the door, and with an imperative 
gesture ordered some one by the name of Henry 
to leave the room, after which she appeared to 
experience a sudden relief. 

The lovely Frenchwoman, with the tact of 
real kindness, appeared not to notice this straDge 
incident, and tne new-made friends soon after 
separated, Madame Tallien herself conducting 
her guest to the apartment provided for her, 
where she took leave of her with an affectionate 
" au revoir !” 

The following evening Mrs. Radcliffe appeared 
in her hostess's saloon, as soon as the latter had 
signified that she was ready to receive her. Calm 
and composed, habited & la Francaise, the 
English romancist appeared ten years younger 
than she had done the evening before, and was 
even not without a certain degree of beauty. 
She said not a word on the scene of the pre¬ 
ceding evening; was gay, witty, amiable, and 
took an animated part in the conversation that 
followed. But as soon as the minute-hand of 
the time-piece pointed to half-past eleven, her 
colour fled, a shade of nensiveness replaced her 
former gaiety, and a few moments afterwards 
she took her leave of the company. 

The same thing happened the next day, and 
every ensuing evening. Madame Tallien could 
not avoid a feeling of curiosity, but she had too 
much politeness to question the stranger con¬ 
fided to her hospitality. In this way a month 
elapsed, at the end of which time Mrs. Radcliffe 
could not avoid expressing, one evening when 
she found herself alone with her new friend, her 
disappointment at being detained a prisoner in 
France, without the power of returning to her 
own country. Upon this Madame Tallien rose, 
took a paper from a desk, and handed it to the 
Englishwoman. It was a passport, dated from 
the same evening that Mrs. Radcliffe had been 
liberated from her dungeon. 


“ Since you wish to leave your French 
friends,” said her lovely hostess, smiling, “go, 
ingrate!” 

“ Oh no, not ungrateful!” replied the au¬ 
thoress, taking the beautiful hands of her 
friend, and carrying them to her lips; “but 
the year is fast waning, and a solemn duty re¬ 
calls me to my native land. In the church¬ 
yard of a poor village near London are two 
tombs, which I visit each Christmas-day with 
flowers and prayers. If I return not before 
then, this will be the first time for five years 
that they have been neglected. You already 
know all my other secrets,” she continued, 
lowering her voice; “ it is my intention to con¬ 
fide this secret also to your friendly eare.” 
Passing her hand across her brow, the English¬ 
woman then proceeded to relate a strange and 
tragic tale, for the particulars of which we bare 
not space in our limited sketch. Suffice it to 
say, toat it had left our authoress subject to a 
distressing and obstinate spectral illusion. In 
the reality of this appearance she firmly believed, 
not having sufficient knowledge of science to at¬ 
tribute her visitation to its true origin—a par¬ 
tial disarrangement of the nervous system. This 
visitation regularly recurred at midnight, and at 
once accounted for the singular behaviour that 
had so piqued the benevolent French woman’s 
curiosity. 

Mrs. Radcliffe now returned to London, 
where she shortly afterwards published “The 
Italian, or the Confessional of the Black Pe¬ 
nitents.” 

We can, in our day, realize to ourselves very 
little of the effect produced by Anne Radcliffe’s 
romances at the time of their appearance. All 
the contemporary critics agree in testifying to 
their immense success, only inferior to that of 
the Waverley novels in more recent times. Now 
they appear nothing more than the efflux of a 
morbid imagination, full of hallucinations and 
absurdities, and insufferably tedious to oor 
modern tastes, accustomed to the condensed 
writing of the present day. Their unconnected 
plots are nevertheless not altogether devoid of a 
certain sort of interest, and are fraught with 
picturesque situations and melodramatic sur¬ 
prises. The living characters therein introduced 
present few natural features. We recognise 
everywhere the caprices of an unbridled fancy, 
and a prevailing vitiation of sense and taste. 

Anne Radcliffe died near London, on the 7th 
February, 1823, at the age of 63. The “New 
Monthly Magazine,” for May of that year, an¬ 
nounces her decease, and affirms that her death 
was accompanied by singular visions, which had 
pursued her ever since a romantic event of her 
youth. 

H. C. 
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tiE VOYAGE OF THE FANCIES. 

(An Apology for the People's Poets-) 

BT CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 

A ewr of bright Fancies, one fair sunny day, 
Iitetark of the Muses towards heaven sped their 
wty. 

hm sod Wit were on board, and a prosperous gale 
(A good gift of Apollo) set right in their sail. 

Any through the air fnll of frolic they sped, 

Drairy earth left below, happy skies overhead; 

While the gay songs of mirth echoed blithe through 
the spheres, 

lad they well nigh forgot the sad world and its 
tears. 

They had spirits about them, for when travelled 
Love 

But the Angel of Sorrow sate brooding above ? 

And the Guardian of Earth watched the bales that 
were stored 

Foil of fair human interests for ballast on board.. 

Up away, up away, through the clear sonny bine, 
With the wind still in favour, the compass still true; 
Net a ckmd to o'emhado them, or shut from their 
eight 

The blast haven they sought with its turrets of light, 

They went bounding along, till impatient at length 
Of the ballast that curbed the wild force in its 
strength, 

And as eager as lightning to press to their mark, 

Ere the night should close in with its shrouding of 

dark, 

“ What are these,” cried a Fancy, " retarding our 
saHit” 

is ke'spafued 'death his foot the poor earth-laden ! 

bale*. 

“ Wm thimhl a paa d twice as swift were these dead 

weights away— 

Sordid dads of corruption, vile compounds of 

day!” ' 


To tho clearance they went, Scarco a sand-grain 
had run 

In the glass of old Time ere tlielr labour was done ; 
And away 'gan the bark like an arrow to fly, 

But all aimless aud vague, through tbe waste of the 
sky. 

For the ballastless bark by a tempest was crossed, 
And the rudder was broken, the compaw was lost; 
And a heaven-darted bolt of the lightning at last 
Those Fancies to earthward avengingly cast. 

For think not that earthless the Fancy can soar 
To the realms of pure spirit, remembering no more 
The dull world and its creatures, but, glorious and 
bright, 

Hurry on its swift course to the regions of light. 

But, if heavenward thou sail, take as ballast the woe 
And the sufferings and pains of thy fellows below; 
For the sole song of earth that to heaven may 
aspire, 

Is the song that is hallowed by sympathy's firs, 

1851. 


SONNET. 

(From Caldeivn's Constant Prince.) 

FLOWERS, PRESENTED BT THE CAPTIVE FER¬ 
DINAND TO THE MOORISH PRINCESS. 

These flowers, that in their waking splendours met 
Delightedly the whiteness of the dawn, • 

Within tbe cold embrace of night, forlorn 
Will sink, and leavo ns but a fund regret. 

These hues, where gold aud snow and crimson met, 
May shame tho iris of the sky to scorn, 

To shadow forth our mortal being, drawn 
Like theirs within a span, are duly set; 

For these bright Boses, that in haste to blcom 
Awoke with Day, and blooming still grow old. 
Will find alike their cradle and their tomb 
Closed in one bud; so Man's fleet fortunes told, 
Are closed from birth to death within a day—- 
For ages are but hours when past away! 

Dora Gererwell. 
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THE NEW BABY. 

BY HANNAH CLAY. 

*"Wbat it tlue matter, Laura? Why are you 
on the floor here all by yourself, when 
fttfrbody else is glad because a beautiful new 
htde sister is born ? Rise, and come with me. 
Voor mantpia wants to see you, and to shew you 
Baby.'* 

But Laura did not move. She still continued 
to lie on the floor, all in a heap; with her head 
buried between her arms, under her long light 
hair. Her kind aunt, finding that she could 
not prevail upon her to rise, then endeavoured 
to lift her up, feeling somewhat alarmed at this 
obstinacy. At length she succeeded in 


raising the child from the floor, and gently re¬ 
moving her little hands from her face, she per¬ 
ceived that it was all swelled with crying. 

“ My darling,” said she, tenderly, “ what can 
be the matter with you ? Why this excessive 
grief?” 

Laura began to sob violently, and amidst her 
sobs Mrs. Roberts could distinguish the words 
“ Nasty Baby! Not love poor Laura any longer. 
Nose out of joint.” 

“ My dear child,” said her aunt, upon whom 
the truth began to dawn, “ who has been talking 
nonsense to you, and troubling your little heart 
by wicked falsehoods ?” 

“It was Harriet, auut; it was Harriet,” 

I sobbed tbe little girl. “ Harriet says, that— 

I O dear, O dear, what shall I do ?” 
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Mrs. Huberts rang the bell. Harriet answered 
the summons. 

“ What is this that I hear ?” inquired the lady, 
in a very grave voice. “ You have been poison¬ 
ing this child’s mind, Harriet, against her baby- 
sister and her good mamma, who loves her too 
well ever to neglect her tor any new comer. 
Tell me immediately all that you said to her.” 

“ I only told her, ma’am,” stammered Har¬ 
riet, “that her mamma, would love Baby now, 
and that she must learn to be a great girl, and 
not want petting so much, for Baby would put 
her nose out of joint. It’s a common saying 
about here, ma’am.” 

“And a very silly saying. Harriet, you 
know how mucli my brother dislikes his little 
girl being talked to foolishly; and I did hope, 
when I engaged you, that I had met with a sen¬ 
sible person, who would teach the child no folly. 
If you ever are guilty of such imprudence again, 
I shall most certainly have you discharged.” 

Harriet sullenly left the room, muttering some¬ 
thing about “two mistresses.” Mrs. Roberts 
turned to the still weeping Laura, and gently 
reasoned with her about the confidence she 
ought to have in her dear mamma, who had 
never shown her anything but the most devoted 
affection. The good aunt spoke besides of the 
new baby—its soft, round face and dimpled 
hands—its touching helplessness, and the plea¬ 
sure Laura would have m nursing it and sooth¬ 
ing it to sleep. She succeeded at length in 
rousing the naturally tender feelings of the 
child; and then she led her, her eyes and cheeks 
still flushed with weeping, but now wearing a 
ixiild and serene expression, to the bedside of 
her mamma. 

Mrs. Charlton spoke to her little girl in a 
weak, low voice; and, folding down the bed¬ 
clothes with her transparent white hands, shewed 
her the baby-sister, all wrapped in flannels, 
lying in its mother’s arms. Its face was quite 
covered, and Laura feared that it could not 
breathe while'so muffled up. But her mother 
assured her that babies required covering in 
this way from the cold, and then she lifted the 
flannel from its face, to give Laura one peep at 
its little unformed features. The child scarcely 
dared to kiss its velvet cheek, so fearful was 
she of injuring what appeared so delicate; so 
she took the tiny hand in hers, and admired the 
small curled-up finger, and little pink nails. 
But the baby awakened, and began to cry; and 
the nurse hastened to feed it. When it was 
satisfied, it fell asleep again; and Laura, being 
placed on a convenient foot-stool near the fire, 
was allowed the great delight of holding it in 
her arms for a short time. 

The little girl grew day by day fonder of her 
infant sister, and yet her apprehensions were 
not entirely dispelled; she would often go pri¬ 
vately to the glass to make herself sure that the 
most prominent feature of her face was still in 
its wonted position. Foolish little creature that 
she was, she would shrink when the wandering 
hands of the baby came too near her face, as if 
those tiny fingers possessed the power—even if 


they had the intention—to do her any harm. 
Her mother had no idea of this lingering dread, 
or she would have had a very serious conversa¬ 
tion with her about it; for she did not wish her 
children to fear anything save the reproaches of 
their own consciences. It was only known 
many years after, when Laura related her childish 
apprehensions to draw a lesson therefrom for 
the benefit of her own children, as I am now 
endeavouring to do for my little readers. 

Notwithstanding these vague fears, matters 
went on very comfortably in the nursery, and a 
proud and happy day was it for Laura when she 
was first allowed to assist at Baby’s toilet. 
With infinite pleasure she arranged the smart 
lined basket with its store of conveniences, and 
poured the warm water into the basin on the low 
table before the fire; and rubbed Baby’s back, 
and warmed its dimpled feet, with the palms of 
her own rosy hands; and even was allowed to 
brush its short, fine black hair, and tie on its 
lace cap. Then she delighted to walk with 
nurse in the sunshine, on the days when Baby 
ventured into the air with a cambric handker¬ 
chief over its face; and she was even more 
skilful than nurse herself in untying the rouud 
knitted bonnet and long cloak of the finest ker¬ 
seymere. And so affairs went on for some 
months, and Laura neither found herself in 
danger of a disjointed nose, • nor of that far 
worse calamity for a child; the diminution of a 
mother’s love. 

The baby’s christening was long passed, and 
it was beginning to show signs of intelligence, 
and especially to testify its partiality for the so¬ 
ciety of its Bister, when its health began to fail, 
and it became subject to frequent fits. One day 
it continued in one so long, that Mrs. Charlton 
became almost frantic with despair, and Laura 
never afterwards forgot the tone in which her 
mother cried, as her father entered the room. 
“ Ob, William, William 1 it will die I It will die!” 

These dreadful fits necessarily made the 
little Alice—for so the baby bad been named 
—the object of much solicitude; and now Laura 
began to fear, in her childish selfishness, that 
one at least of Harriet’s predictions was about to 
be fulfilled. Her mother’s time was almost en¬ 
tirely occupied in watching over the tender blos¬ 
som so difficult to rear, so early blighted by the 
chill breeze of continual ailing. Laura’s long 
fair locks now waved, untended by the gentle 
hands of her “ darling mamma,” as she was used 
to call her in her moments of greatest affection; 
for Mrs. Charlton could not often spare the 
nightly half-hour which she bad hitherto pre¬ 
served for her eldest child. When the mother, 
too, sat watching by the bedside of her sickly 
infant, fearful lest its soothing slumbers should 
be broken by the least sound, Laura was com¬ 
pelled to repeat her morning and evening prayers 
with Harriet, whom she had never cordially 
liked, though the girl artfully contrived to keep 
in favour with the heads of the family. 

Mrs. Roberts had unfortunately departed to 
rejoin her husband, who had lately returned 
from one of his long voyages; and thus the little 
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girl was frequently, in the absence of her father, 
cast entirely upon her own resources; for she 
did not go to any school. Tier mamma intending 
to educate her herself. Poor Laura! She used 
to wander about the garden, those beautiful 
spring davs, trying to invent plays to lessen her 
sense of desolation: but it would not do. She 
was by no means of an imaginative turn of 
mind, and could not live alone: naturally lively 
and formed for society, her mind and heart de¬ 
generated in solitude. From being listless and 
discontented, she became melancholy; and her 
melancholy merged by degrees into a feeling of 
almost dislike towards the innocent cause of her 
desertion—the poor little fretful baby, whose 
cries pierced to every heart. The latter, mean¬ 
while, was growing worse and worse: there was 
little hope for it, the doctors said; and one 
morning, when it seemed rather better than 
usual, and was gladdening its mother’s heart by 
sitting up in her arms, and faintly crowing as it 
stretched forth its bands towards its coral and 
bells, a change came over its wan countenance, 
and it died! 

Laura was ascending the hall-steps when her 
mother’s shriek met her ears; it rang through 
the long corridor and down the stairs—a 
mother’s shriek of agony! The child’s knees 
trembled beneath her, and she sank into one of 
the hall-chairs. “ Harriet!” gasped she, as the 
woman hastily passed her on her way upstairs 
—“Harriet, that dreadful scream! It was 
mamma’i voice ; what is the matter ?” 

“Don’t keep me. Miss; I am going to see: 
something has happened. Maybe the baby is 
dead!” 

Laura trembled all over, and dared not follow 
Harriet, who was already half-way up-stairs ; so 
she sat weeping and shivering until the girl re¬ 
turned to look for her. “ It is all over. Miss!” 
she said, in a low voice: “Miss Alice is gone, 
and Missus looks enough to break one’s heart. 
She does not cry, as is natural: she does nothing 
but moan, nntil it would melt a stone to hear 
her. Come to her, Miss, immediately : perhaps 
when she sees you the tears will flow and re¬ 
lieve her.” 

So Laura went up-stairs and threw her arms 
around her mother’s neck, all insensible to aught 
wife her new misery; and then the maternal 
heart was touched, and the healing drops gushed 
forth, and the tears of mother and child mingled 
in one sacred tide. But as she sat there, ca¬ 
ressing and caressed, a bitter thought was in 
Lrtra’8 heart, a remorse that was fast becoming 
penitence: for she remembered how she bad an¬ 
ticipated this hour—how'She had said to herself, 
“If baby should die, my mother will love me 
again.” And now that it had happened accord¬ 
ing to her latent wish, she would have given all 
that she possessed in the world—more, she 
wfald willingly have sunk back into her ob¬ 
scurity and* temporary banishment, to have be¬ 
held that sweet baby pressed once again, even 


in its fretfulness and its absorbing requirements 
to its mother’s aching breast. 

Three days of sorrow and mourning and 
darkness followed, during which little Alice lay 
still and silent in her small coffin, shrouded by 
blossoms whiter than herself, “ pure as a wreatn 
of snow on April flowers.” It was a strange and 
solemn consolation for Laura to visit the cham¬ 
ber of death, and to pour out her childish peni¬ 
tence beside the bed whereon the coffin was 
placed; for a smile that lingered on those infant 
lips seemed to tell her of a happy world beyond 
the grave, where human blossoms, untimely 
gathered from this, bloomed towards a more 
glorious maturity. 

* * * • « 

Years passed on, and Laura was nurse, com¬ 
panion, and playfellow to a whole troop of little 
brothers and sisters. Gentle, judicious, and 
unselfish, she knew no greater pleasure than to 
administer to their wants and guide their sports, 
and was too busy and too useful to murmur at 
her increasing independence of her mother’s 
cares and caresses, now continually needed by 
rapidly-succecding infant claimants. 

“Laura,” said Mrs. Gharlton one evening,as 
they sat sewing together, after all the little ones 
were safe in bed, “ do you remember that foolish 
fancy of yours about your nose being put out of 
joint by poor little Alice ?” 

“ Oh, mamma, did Aunt Roberts tell you of 
that ?” 

“ Yes, my love; and I have often wondered 
why you never mentioned it to me yourself.” 

“ Because, mamma, I was ashamed: but I 
really did believe it at the time. Mamma”— ; 

“ Well, my dear.” 

“ I don’t know whether to tell you or not; but 
y$t I think I shall be happier when I have con¬ 
fessed—what I hope God has long since for¬ 
given me for—my dislike to poor little Alice 
before she died, because I thought she took all 
your attention from me. Oh, mamma! when 
she was taken away, it seemed a judgment upon 
roe for my wicked jealousy of her!” And Laura 
could not refrain from weeping at the remem¬ 
brance. 

Her mother also was much affected, but re¬ 
covering herself, she tenderly wiped her young 
daughter’s tears away, and pressing her to far 
heart, told her to think no more of the past. 
“ Surely, dearest Laura,” said she, “ that sin of 
childish selfishness has been amply atoned for 
by your true penitence, evidenced in j our daily 
untiring care of the exacting little ones rfow 
around you; and in losing yourself in others, 
you gain a bright reward, do you not? These 
young ones will one day appreciate and repay 
your sisterly tenderness and interest; and mean¬ 
while, delivered from all idle fear of being over¬ 
looked and undervalued, you grow daily in self- 
respect and self-control—two of the healthiest 
and happiest qualities of the human soul.” 
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TIIE WORK-TABLE. 

CROCHET CURTAINS. 

Materials: —Evans’s Boar’s Hoad Cotton, No. 4; Bolton's tapered, indented Crochot-hook, No. 14. 
This pattern is also very suitable for Antimacassars; for this purpose, Evans's Boar's Head Cotton, No. 12, 
with a proportionally fine Crochet-hook may be used. [Border and edging will be given next month.} 



The curtains may be made of any size re- the foundation chain, therefore, count the 
quired, by beginning with a chain of sufficient stitches by the patterns, namely, every 147 ;^° 
length, as it will be seen from the engraving as many times that number as you may think 
that the design consists of a constant series of reouisite for the breadth, and ada 19* 
repetitions. A single pattern requires 147 chain. Do two rows of d c; then begin the pattern 
and any number of times that amount can be at the top line of the octagon. Repeat xor any 
made; in addition to which, 12 chain must be length desired. 

allowed for a border of two close squares at Work-in all the ends as you go on, the two 
each edge, and 6 more chain, to permit the pat- close squares at the extremities of the row 
terns at the edge to be complete. In making allowing this to be done invisibly. 
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These curtain8 would be very pretty for a 
bed, in which case the whole of the hangings 
should correspond, and the counterpane be 
made to match. A coat of arms looks ex¬ 
tremely well for the centre of such a counter¬ 
pane, and the same design might be at the head- 
Doard of Arabian bedsteads. The watch-pockets 
and other et ceteras might have the crest. 

Certainly this is no trifling piece of labour, 
but many ladie9 are now indefatigable crochet 
workers; and those who have not inclination or 
time to do Buch things themselves would be 
conferring no slight boon on some of the many 
hundreds of reduced gentlewomen who are so 
anxious to obtain employment, and who, pre¬ 
cluded by health or other circumstances from 
engaging in the more active occupations of life, 
seek in needlework a resource against some of 
its most bitter trials. To employ such candi¬ 
dates for occupation does more real good, and 
confers more happiness, than large donations to 
public charities ever can achieve. I trust our 
friends will not think I am stepping out of my 
path in making these observations. Could they 
peruse the applications made to me in any one 
single week, by the class to which I allude, they 
would learn something of the vast amount of 
silent suffering which this great metropolis con¬ 
tains ; and I feel assured that those who have it 
in their power to do so, would respond to the 
cry of thousands whose only prayer is, " Give 
us leave to toil.” 

Aiguillettk. 


Materials : — Evans’s Point Lace Cottons; 
Evans's Mccklenburgh Thread, No. 80; and 3} 
yards of Italian Braid. 

Having drawn the pattern on coloured paper, 
as highly glazed as possible, line it by tacking 
underneath a piece of merino or alpaca cloth. 
This I find to be an improvement whenever the 
outlines are to be done m either thread or Italian 
braid, as the material holds the needle better 
than calico, and allows it to return in the same 
place in the paper. Indeed the old mode of 
working point was on parchment, on which the 
outlines were perforated, as in a pounced pat¬ 
tern ; the outlining was then done by laying on 
the coarse, outline thread, and tacking it down 
with another, the needle always being passed up 
and down through the same hole. However, 
parchment is so stiff, it is anything but pleasant 
to work on it; and good coloured paper, lined 
with merino, will be found to answer every pur¬ 
pose. 

The neck and outer scallops of the collar are 
done in one continuous line of Italian braid. 

The outer scallop of the flowers is also done 
in the same way, all these parts being marked a . 


ANTIQUE POINT COLLAR. 


The outlines of the stems and lower parts of 
the flower, marked b , are done in outline, with 
Evans's Mecklenburgh thread. No. 80; and are 
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filled in, closely, with the same Brussels stitch, 
worked on a bar, which I described in collar 
No. 2, in the October number of this Magazine. 
This stitch is to be done in Evans’s Mecklen¬ 
burgh thread. No. 120. 

c. The edges marked c in the alternate flow¬ 
ers, are ordinary Brussels edge, done with 
Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 70. 

d . The calyx only of the other flowers, edged 
with Venetian, in the same cotton. 

e. Mechlin lace. A single wheel of this fills 


EMBROIDERED BRACES. 


Materials ’.—Light brown Kid Leather, the length of one brace and the width of two; brown, and 
six shades of green embroidery silk; fine gold cord; and bright and dead gold bullion, of the finest size; 
fine yellow sewing silk. The green embroidery silk must be of a yellow tint. 




Begin by drawing a pattern the full length of i The clusters of grapes are worked id gold 
the brace, from the diagram given : prick it in j bullion, the lower fruit in bright gold, while the 
outline, and mark the leather from it. Then 
line the leather with a strip of merino or alpaca, 
and stretch it in a frame for working. 

The design consists of successive sprays of 
vine-leaves and grapes, with tendrils inter¬ 
spersed. The leaves are embroidered in long 
stitch, with the green silks, the variety of tinting 
being produced by using the darkest or the it is necessary to work first underneath it, unless 
lightest shades, or, in the large leaf, all of them. a flat surface is intended to be produced, which 
The half-leaf has only the three darkest shades; i 8 ver y rarely the case. The gold is then cut in 
the smaller perfect one, all but the lightest, bits of the' proper length, and laid on evenly, 
Work the vetoing of this leaf in the brown silk, and in clo8e row8> with gUk of the 8ame colour , 
in half-polka stitch. The veinings of the others, the needIe pa8sing through the bullion> 
and the stems, are in the gold cord, which is 

laid on, and sewed over, the ends only being These braces should be made up at a good 
drawn through the leather. The tendrils should shop; the lining should be buckskin, and the 
be alternately in gold cord, and the darkest | fittings of a colour to correspond with the kid. 
shade of green. If the latter, the half-polka j 

stitch must be used. | Aiguillette. 


upper part of each bunch is in the dead gold. 

In order to give the raised appearance of the 
; grapes, work them first in floss silk (yellovy, if 
you have it); then lay on the bits of gold bul¬ 
lion close together. 

Whenever gold bullion is used in embroidery, 


up the calyx of one flower, while the outer part 
of the otlier is done in the same stitch, with 
Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 80. 

/. English lace. Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 
90. 

g. English rosette; Evans’s Mecklenburgh, 
No. 100. 

h. The grounding; done entirely in Raleigh 
bars, with Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 120. 

Aiguillette. 
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3fATEJUALs:— Muslin Sleeves, which are bought ready stamped; and Evans’s Embroidery Cotton, 

No. CO. 



This fashionable kind of work is one 
of the simplest known. The pattern is 
cut out with a machine, in small holes, 
which are sewed round with soft cotton, 
the thread passing on the wrong side, 
from one to another. The border is in 
small scallops, forming one large one, 
of which about five are sufficient for a 
Mandarin sleeve. It is marked in the 
usual manner of muslin work, with in¬ 
digo ; the scallops should be run several 
times, as in satin-stitch, before they are 
worked in the long button-hole stitch. 
This gives the edge a substance, and 
richness of appearance. The scallops 
are cut out with sharp scissors after they 
are worked. It is a great improvement, 
in 6ewing over the open parts of Bro- 
derie Anglaise, to hold in a thread, and 
work over it. It renders the work hand¬ 
somer, and more durable. Evans’s 
Boar’s Head Sewing Cotton, No. 24, is 
very suitable for this purpose. 

Aiguillette. 


PAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF GENIUS. 

BY MARIA NORRIS. 

No. I.—MOZART. 


“ Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 
Will hum about mine cars; and sometimes voices 
That if I then had waked after long sleep 
Would make me sleep again; and then in dreaming 
The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon mo, that when I waked 
I cried to dream again. 11 

The Tempest. 


•Whatever may be our peculiar tastes and 
prejudices in musical matters, it is impossible 
not to consider Mozart as one of the greatest 
masters of his art; hiB wonderful powers of 
expression and diversity of style, the marked i 
originality of his melodies, and the satisfactory I 
manner in which he works out ideas at once 
brilliant and uncommon, proving him to be alike j 
a true geniup and an accomplished artist. His 


life, extending over, alas! little more than 
thirty-five years, was fruitful in adventure; he 
lived in interesting times : when he was a boy, 
travelling with his father and sister through tne 
capital cities of Germany, the great French Re¬ 
volution had not then begun, the monarchs of 
the old regime seemed to sit securely on thejr 
thrones; luxury was encouraged, and to amusp 
qr to be amused was the whole business of 
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Pages from the History qf Genius . 

many a life. The home of Mozart was a safe marked encouragement, but with little money* 
and happy place of development for a genius so The father writes from Vienna to a friend at 
large, so enthusiastic as his. From his child- Salzburg—“ At night we were at Stein, and ar- 
hood the materials of his art were about him; rived here on Wednesday. Our business with 
he had no discouragements in the bosom of his the revenue officers was short, and from the 
family; his father was a man of virtue and principal search we were entirely absolved. For 
talent, himself a musician, whose great aim this we had to thank one Mr. Woferl,* who 
seems to have been to do his very best for his made friends with the douanier , showed him his 
two children; for Mozart had a sister, five years clavier, and played him a minuet on his little 
older than himself, who was considered the violin.” 

first female performer of her day on keyed in- Away from the tyranny of his master the 
struments. archbishop, flattered by the attention paid to hie 

Leopold Mozart, the father of the great musi- children and himself, and honestly admiring hit 
cian, held the appointment of “ Composer and son’s genius, the elder Mozart seems to nave 
conductor of the orchestra” in the establishment been in good spirits during this encouraging 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg, who rewarded tour. “ The ladies,” he says, “ are in love with 
his services with a bare pittance, expecting in my boy.” 

return the most unremitting attention and the The child’s first appearance at the Austrian 
most servile obedience. court is thus mentioned 1 “ At present 1 have 

The elder Mozart, with a wife whose health not time to say more than that we were so gra- 
was not good, and a constantly increasing ciously received by both their majesties, that my 
family—for he had, in addition to Wolfgang and relation would be held for a fable. Woferl 
Anna Maria, five children who died in infancy— sprang into the lap of the empress, took her 
was fettered in every way. He was not in a round the neck, and kissed her very heartily, 
situation to have any source of certain income. We were there from three to six; ana the em- 
however slender; and although besides attend- peror himself came into the anteroom, to fetch 
ing to his duties as Vice Kapell-meister, he gave me to hear the child play on the violin.” 
lessons on the violin and the clavier*, and stole The empress presented the children with a 
a month or two now and then to travel with his robe each; Wolfgang’s dress consisted of a coat 
children, exhibiting their wonderful talents at the colour “ of a lily,” waistcoat of the same, 
the courts of the neighbouring princes; and with double broad gold borders. This was the 
even though he brought out an excellent system dress of an archduke. Nannerl’s was the court 
of learning the violin, his utmost labours barely costume of an archduchess, “ white brocaded 
sufficed, as he himself pathetically says, to keep taffeta, with all sorts of ornaments/’ 
him out of debt. These tours, which were repeated as occasion 

The great genius of Mozart was discovered served, seem to have brought them more fame 
almost by chance; the child was accustomed to than gold; the nobility were not rich, and in 
be present while his sister received her lesson some places not veiy generous; from one city 
on the clavier; and as early as three years old the father writes, “ I should not be detained by 
amused himself by striking thirds, and by the the prince, but he is waiting to see what the 
discovery of other harmonious intervals. At elector gives.* 9 Oil another occasion he says, 
four his father began, half in play, to instruct humorously, that if kisses had been louis-d’ors, 
him in music; and from that moment his pro- they would have been well off. Presents were 
gress was so steady and uniform, that his family plentiful, such as swords, snuff-boxes, lace, 
soon looked to his wonderful genius as a means of which they had enough, the father writes, 
of future support. “ to set up a shop,” but money was scarce. 

Musical precocity is common enough at the During a visit which they made to Paris in 
present day; but children, like exotics, when 1763, we are told that Madame de Pompadour 
unnaturally forced into bloom, spend their had the young Mozart placed upon a table; and 
strength, and their glory is soon over. Our when, on his advancing to salute her, she turned 
" infant wonders ” generally outlive their fame, away, the child cried, “ Who is this that will 
and grow up very common-place people; but not kiss me ? The empress kissed me 1” 
Mozart’s early development was perfectly Having succeeded in Paris, the family pro- 
healthv, and resembled the rose-tints of the ceeded to England, where the children performed 
east which precede and prophesy the noon-tide before the king and queen, and received marked 
glory. His first appearance as a public per- approval. This was in the spring of 1764. They 
former was most probably at Munich, whither were lodged at the house of a Mr. Williamson, 
his father took him in his seventh year; they in Frith Street, Soho. During thi 9 visit the 
were absent from Salzburg three weeks, during father writes: “ I can send you no more parti- 
which time Wolfgang performed before the culars than you will find in the papers, it is 
elector, and excited great admiration. sufficient to say that my girl is esteemed the 

The tour to Munich was made in January, first female performer in Europe, though only 
1762; in September of the same year the whole twelve years old; and that the nigh and mighty 
family visited Vienna, where they met with Wolfgang, though only eight, has the acquire- 

* A keyed instrument, the immediate precursor .-.— ". 

of the pianoforte. * Fond diminutive for Wolfgang. 
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meots of a roan of forty. In short, those only 
who see and hear can believe; and even you in 
Salzburg know nothing about biro, he is so 
changed.” 

During all these absences from home, the 
elder Mozart was teazed by inquiries from the 
Archbishop a9 to when he would return ? It 
may be readily supposed that his residence at 
Salzburg presented few attractions when con¬ 
trasted with the gay and genial life which he 
and his family led while on their travels; at last, 
however, they returned, and for some months 
Mozart devoted hi9 increasing talents to the 
stady and practice of the works of Emanuel 
Bach, Handel, &c., &c. 

Mozart’s later tours were not always merely 
triumphal progresses; the boy very early became 
advanced in composition, and had a ready flow 
of ideas, some of which indeed he did not at 
first fully work out; and it is interesting to 
kuow that sometimes in later life, when his 
powers were expanded, he would return to a 
theme and complete the development of some 
beautiful fancy of his earlier years. This facility 
of production, and the 6tyle of his compositions, 
provoked the jealousy and dislike of many of his 
cotemporaries who were wedded to the Italian 
style, and could not endure those full harmonies 
and the massive counterpoint of the young 
Mozart. 

We may not linger to detail his efforts and 
bis father’s anxieties during the composition 
and attempted production of three operas; the 
spirits of the youth seem to have been all but 
unconquerable, and he wrote on, in spite of every 
sort of discouragement which envy or malice 
could inflict upon him. 

A very striking feature in the character of 
Mozart is the sensitiveness of his affections. As 
a child, we are told, he would inquire of those 
around him, many times during the day, “ Do 
you love me ?” And if answered sportively in 
tbe negative, his eyes would fill with tears. 

He finds time when on a tour with his father, 
receiving flattery and homage on the one hand, 
contempt and discouragement on the other, to 
write tbe most affectionate letters to his sister, 
for whom he seems to have had a warm regard ; 
he inquires after his friends in the cathedral 
choir, after a boyish love—a Mademoiselle von 
Molk; even after a little bird, of whom he was 
at the time reminded by hearing another sing a 
“ 6 sharp exactly like him.” And all this at an 
age when grandeur and luxury are exceedingly 
apt to inflame and corrupt the mind. But Mo¬ 
zart, throughout his life, diligently cultivated 
the domestic affections, and it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther any man was ever more entirely beloved in 
his family than he. 

In the spring of the year 1772 a new arch¬ 
bishop of Salzburg entered upon his duties, but 
whatever hopes were at first kindled by this 
change were doomed to a rapid extinction; for 
the princely ecclesiastic had not the least taste 
for music, and was mean to penuriousuess in 
rewarding the artists in his employ. Mozart, as 
a boy, received a guinea annually, which nominal 


payment was looked upon rather as an earnest 
of future preferment and protection than as a 
remuneration for his young efforts. It will 
scarcely be believed, but it is nevertheless strictly 
true, tnat long after he had distinguished him¬ 
self both in church and secular music, and 
while he was constantly bringing out something 
fresh at the archbishop’s concerts, or in the 
cathedra], the same miserable dole was made! 

Well might the Mozarts feel impatient at their 
serf-like condition. Well might the energetic, 
fiery, yet affectionate and loving Wolfgang, long 
to be out of the shadow of Salzburg Cathedral, 
long to be a free man, at work for a tangible 
reward, and able to pursue his own method 
without the prying interference of an ignorant 
and unsympatnizing lord. 

In 1777 therefore, Wolfgang, accompanied by 
his mother, quitted Salzburg with the intention 
of offering the young man’s talents to the various 
neighbouring princes, in the hope of obtaining 
for him an appointment in some degree worthy 
of his extraordinary genius. We may readily 
imagine the eager anxiety and warm anticipations 
of young Mozart, the tender cautions of his 
good father, the parting between Madame Mozart 
and her husband, and Nannerl’s affectionate 
care that her beloved Woferl should be pro¬ 
tected from the cold. They cross the threshold, 
they enter the diligence, Nannerl rushes upstairs 
to shed a few natural tears, poor Leopold Mozart 
gazes after the coach, shakes his head, remem¬ 
bering how often during a long life his own 
hopes have been frustrated, yet little dreaming 
that he and the beloved wife of his bosom have 
parted for the last time. 

We may fancy how the old man and the girl 
watch for the first letter. Mother and son arrived 
at Munich; nothing offering itself, they pro¬ 
ceeded to Mannheim : it is the old story; Wolf¬ 
gang gets plenty of flattery and watches, swords 
and jewellery, but little hard cash; so they go 
on to Paris. 

At Paris, Madame Mozart, the faithful mother, 
the tender wife, was taken ill and died. ” Great 
God!” writes the afflicted husband; “ that I 
should have to search for my dear wife’s grave 
in Paris!” The fatal news reached Leopold 
while in the midst of a letter of congratulation 
to his Anna on her approaching name-day. 
Nannerl was to have added her felicitations at 
the close; but the tidings of the mother’s death 
arrive, and the poor girl is too distressed to 
write at all. 

Every attention that can soothe in such a 
situation was paid by Wolfgang to his mother in 
her illness; yet we can conceive how her thoughts 
turned from Paris to Salzburg, to the dear hus¬ 
band and daughter at home; to the cathedral 
burial-ground where her five babes were laid, 
beside whom she had hoped one day to rest 

While at Mannheim, Mozart had formed a 
serious passion for a young singer, named 
Aloysia Weber, daughter of “ an honest Ger¬ 
man, who has brought up his children well.” 
The fair Aloysia, though only fifteen, had a 
splendid and well cultivated voice of great com- 
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pass, and interpreted the young composer’s 
music with fire and enthusiasm. How natural 
far him to fall in love with her! At first she 
seemed pleased with his attentions; and even in 
his grief for his dear mother’s death, he turns 
to her for comfort. 

His father writes to him, advising him to cul¬ 
tivate the acquaintance of the great. Wolfgang 
replies thus:— 

“ You advise me to visit a great deal, in order to 
make new acquaintances, or to revive the old ones. 
That is, however, impossible. The distunce is too 
great, and the ways too miry to go on foot; the 
muddy state of Paris being indescribable: and, to 
take a coach, one may soon drive away four or five 
liwcs, and all in vain, for the people merely pay 
you compliments, and then it is over. They ask me 
to come on this or that day —I play, and then they 
say, ‘ O e’est un prodige, e’est incoucevable, e’est 
etonnant.’ And then — i Adieu !’ ” 

His residence in Paris is, in the end, as dis¬ 
appointing as it proves expensive, and the arch¬ 
bishop, by the recommendation of his friends, 
invites Wolfgang back to Salzburg, the concerts 
having sadly declined in interest during his 
absence. The star of Gluck was then in the 
ascendant at Paris, Marie Antoinette having 
been his pupil; in short, the young Mozart 
found little prospect of success, and is already 
disposed to return to his father. The archbishop 
offers him a salary of five hundred florins as 
director of the concerts, and his father holds 
out an additional inducement for his return by 
telling him that he is not to play the violin at 
court, but simply to sit at the clavier and direct, 
adding slyly enough that there is the prospect 
of an opera at Salzburg, in which Mademoiselle 
Weber has half promised to assist. 

This was, we may venture to say, the turning 
point; and young Mozart, disgusted with the 
heartlessness and vice of Paris, set out on his 
homeward journey, stopping awhile, however, to 
offer his services once more to the Elector at 
Munich, and also to give some concerts at 
Strasbourg. 

In consequence of the union of the Electorates 
of Mannheim and Munich, the orchestra had 
been removed from the former place to the latter; 
and oil reaching the city, Wolfgang hastened to 
Weber’s house; but here he was doomed to 
disappointment. Aloysia, who had parted from 
him with tears, received him so coldly that he 
was effectually repulsed; and he finally devoted 
himself to her younger sister, Constance, who 
understood him better, and subsequently became 
his ‘ helpmeet’ in the real sense of the word. 
Aloysia was singularly unhappy in her wedded 
life : she married an actor named Lange. She 
owned in after days that she saw Mozart 
only as “ a little man;” and to his insignificant 
appearance, probably, Mozart was indebted for 
the cool reception which turned his thoughts to 
the amiable Constance, and eventually gave him 
perhaps the best wife a genius ever possessed. 

At the commencement of the winter of 1780, 
Mozart was engaged by the Elector of Bavaria 
to compose an opera seria for the approaching 
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carnival. He accordingly proceeds to Munich ; 
and his father, who was, as usual, eager for his 
success, wrote to him as follows— 

“ Consider that for every dozen real con¬ 
noisseurs, there are a hundred persons wholly 
ignorant; therefore do not overlook the popular 
in your style of composition, and forget to tickle 
the long ears.” 

Wolfgang replies—“ Don’t be apprehensive 
respecting the pleasure of the crowd ; there will 
be music for all sorts of people in my opera, but 
nothing for long ears” 

This opera, “ Idomenco was the triumph of 
Mozart’s twenty-fifth year, although the work 
of only a few weeks ; for, as we have seen, he 
went to Munich at the beginning of the winter 
1780-SI, and the opera was ready early in Ja¬ 
nuary. It has been regarded as a model of its 
kind; his new disposal of the instruments of 
the orchestra was speedily adopted by Haydon; 
and in fact the influence of this work on modern 
music can at the present day be scarcely calcu¬ 
lated. 

The success of “ Idomeneo” was followed by 
a brief period of holiday festivity among Mozart 
and his friends, the members of the old orchestra 
at Mannheim. The archbishop renewed bia 
leave of absence from weeks to months, and not 
until the 16th March, 1781, was he summoned 
back to bis duties, not at Salzburg, but at 
Vienna, where the archbishop and his court 
were staying. . , 

To Mozart, who had mixed on familiar and 
almost equal terms by virtue of his art with 
the most distinguished aristocracy of Germany, 
and whose feelings were as keen as his percep¬ 
tion, treatment like the following mu6t have 
been galling in the highest degree;— 

Date, Vienna , March 17,1781. 

“ Dinner was served at half-past eleven o’clock iu 
the forenoon, which was for me unfortunately rather 
too early; and there sat down to it the two valet* in 
attendance, the controller, Herr Zetti, the confec¬ 
tioner, two cooks, Ceccarelli, Brunetti, and niy 
littleness. The two valets sat at the head of the 
table, and I had the honour to be placed at least 
above the cooks. * * * Our excellent arch¬ 

bishop glorifies himself with his people, receives 
their services, and pays them nothing in return." 

Others of the nobility, however, are more 
liberal in their behaviour, particularly the Coun¬ 
tess Thun, who was the generous patroness of 
llaydon, and herself an accomplished amateur 
musician. “ The countess,” says Mozart, “ » 
one of the most lovely, charming women I ever 
knew, and I am in great favour with her.” 

How readily do his kind feelings Bpring up 
into gratitude toward those who treat him with 
consideration! . 

The countess offers to lend him her beautiful 
pianoforte (then a recent invention), that he may 
play gratis at a concert to be given for.the benefit 
of musicians’ widows. Mozart gladly consents, 
but the archbishop puts a veto on the proposal, 
which veto the persuasions of the nobility, and 
not any charitable feelings of his own, compe 
him to withdraw. This selfish, unsympatbiamg 
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master seems to hare cast a gloom on every 
scene of our Mozart’s existence; so far from 
taking a pride in the successes of his concert- 
director, he oppresses and degrades him in every 
way. 

He proposes to give a concert, and the kind 
ladies of Munich undertake to sell tickets for 
him; but the archbishop refuses his permission, 
and Mozart (whose five hundred florins appear 
to have been cut down to four), begins to be 
quite tired of his employer, who keeps him hard 
at work writing fresh music; for which, how¬ 
ever, he makes nim no acknowledgment in ad¬ 
dition to his ordinary salary. He is at last dis¬ 
gusted and wearied out, and having formed a 
good connexion in Munich, he throws up his 
beggarly appointment. This happened in May, 
1781. 

It waa not so desperate a step as his father 
thought it, “for,” says Wolfgang, “the arch¬ 
bishop is hated here, and, above all, by the 
emperor!” For this hatred alone, one feels in¬ 
clined to love the Emperor Joseph, and the 
whole population of Vienna. 

From this time the life of the gifted composer 
wai one intense struggle against untoward cir¬ 
cumstances. He gives lessons and concerts, 
his pianoforte performances exciting the greatest 
aoplause: but the Viennese were a lively, 
changeable people; novelty rather than decided 
excellence appears to have been their object, and 
Mozart soon found a difficulty in bringing out 
bis works. Nevertheless, he sends his father at 
intervals sums of from ten to thirty ducats. 
How one must sympathize with poor Leopold 
Mozart and his daughter, in this dull life at 
Salzburg, dependent on the caprices of the ig¬ 
norant archbishop, and working hard (for 
Nannerl too gave lessons) to gain a morsel of 
bread, while he who had been the life of the 
house was gone away from them ! 

In August, 1782, Mozart having been suc¬ 
cessful with fids opera “ Die Entfuhrung” (The 
Abducliou), made a bold step, and married his 
good Constance, in the presence of her mother 
and her sister Sophie, to whom we are indebted 
for the best particulars of the composer’s do¬ 
mestic life. 

This union, which xvas hallowed by true af¬ 
fection, lasted nine years. “ Stiinerl ” brought 
him no fortune, and was frequently in delicate 
health; added to which, a young family grew up 
rapidly around him. At one time, from sitting 
so much in a sick room, where absolute quiet 
was necessary, he acquired the habits of accost¬ 
ing every one in a whisper—even his friends in 
the street, and of putting his finger on his lip as 
a sign of silence, when they began to answer 
him. How forcibly does this speak a heart open 
to every tender emotion, and under the sway of 
the most devoted love! 

“ Why did you not marry a rich wife ?” asked 
the Emperor Joseph. “ Sire,” replied the dig¬ 
nified musician, “ I trust that my genius will 
always enable me to support the woman 1 love!” ! 

Notwithstanding Madame Mozart’s ill-health, ! 
•he outlived her gifted husband, and paid him 


i the highest tribute she could offer to his me¬ 
mory, charging herself with the liquidation of 
his debts, the last farthing of which she eventu¬ 
ally paid. 

In August, 1784, Anna Maria Mozart mar¬ 
ried, and the disappointed and hard-working 
father was left alone in his old age. Mozart 
wrote, and begged him to apply for a pension, 
and in the event of its being refused, advised 
him to come to Vienna and live with his son. 
The elder Mozart did not exactly take this ad¬ 
vice, but he went to Vienna for six weeks, and 
wrote to his daughter, Madame Sonnenburg, 
detailing concert after concert, at which Wolf¬ 
gang played his own compositions with great 
applause. The sage father adds that Constance’s 
housekeeping was most economical, and that 
unless his son wastes money, he must be 
saving it. The fact is, that Mozart’s life was 
not so regular during the last few years of his 
existence as one could wish. Wearied by les¬ 
son-giving, which to a man of his quick appre¬ 
ciation was extremely tiresome, and harassed 
by disappointments innumerable, he appears to 
have diverted himself a little too much with 
convivial society. His sister-in-law, Sophie, 
tells us, notwithstanding that she never saw him 
intoxicated, he drank at home only sufficient to 
exhilarate him ; but it is to be feared that, when 
abroad with his friends, he occasionally over¬ 
stepped the bounds of sobriety. 

His difficulties gradually became more and 
more pressing, in spite of Constance’s utmost 
care and economy: his children were ill, his 
wife for a year and a-half was confined to her 
bed; yet he brings out work after work, each 
one sufficient to create a reputation, with little 
cessation and undiminished power. A mere 
catalogue of these immortal productions would 
be uninteresting, and the limits of this sketch 
forbid a longer notice. Those who know his 
“ Figaro,” and “ Don Giovanni,” need no as¬ 
surance that the promise of his earlier days was 
abundantly fulfilled: and yet all his genius, all 
his industry, could not keep him above the ap¬ 
prehension, and sometimes even above the pro¬ 
spect of want. 

On one occasion, as he stepped into his car¬ 
riage to go on a tour, he was arrested for a debt 
of thirty florins, but was fortunately enabled to 
borrow the sum without much delay. 

His sensitiveness, instead of decreasing, grew 
upon him until he became excessively nervous, 
and his mind fatigued by severe application to 
his profession, was apt to be depressed by the 
least cause. The circumstance of his being 
commissioned to write a requiem, by a stranger, 
who suppressed bis name, and an unexpected 
meeting with this man just as he was setting 
out for Prague on professional business, gave 
him more uneasiness than he cared to confess. 
His dear “ Stiinerl,” as he fondly calls her, ac¬ 
companied him to Prague, where he was to 
compose an opera on the occasion of the corona¬ 
tion of Leopold II. The opera—“ La Clemenza 
di Tito”—was written in an almost incredibly 
short space of lime, and performed with the 
I 2 
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most distinguished success; but with the excep¬ 
tion of a few brief sparklings when in the com¬ 
pany of his friends, his spirits were wretchedly 
low during his visit. He was constantly using 
medicine; his appetite failed, and his whole ap¬ 
pearance changed for the worse. 

He had a notion that he was writing the 
requiem for himself, as indeed proved to be the 
case. This idea preying on a mind naturally 
delicate, weakened by application, and excited 
by disease, may be considered to have hastened 
his death. 

He took leave of his friends at Prague with 
the idea that he parted with them for the last 
time. He returned to Vienna, and it was as he 
feared. He reached Vienna in September, put 
the last touches to the " Zauberflote,” and re¬ 
sumed his labours upon the requiem—a work 
which he pursued amid the deepest dejection. 
It is melancholy that his death should have been 
so near, when, for the first time in his life, he 
had a reasonable prospect of achieving a real 
independence. On his return from Prague he 
found awaiting him the appointment of kapell¬ 
meister to St. Stephen’s Church, as well as ! 
large commissions from Holland and Hungary. 
Under these circumstances it is natural that the 
prospect of death should have been exceedingly 
distressing; especially to a man who possessing 
the warmest affections, felt himself about to be 
snatched from a devoted wife and a helpless 
family, at the very period when he could have 
provided for them. The requiem was concluded, 
and sung by the invalid, joined by his friends, 
around the death-bed; after this he sunk 
rapidly, and expired in the presence of his 
affectionate wife and her sister on the 5th of 
December, 1791. 

Thu8 closed the life of one of the most gifted 
and amiable of men. His successes were his 
own, for he was no courtier, and shrunk from 
any servile attendance upon the great; his 
failures were assuredly owing to anything rather 
than to the want of industry and assiduity. 
These failures indeed, in a measure, were the 
causes of his greatest triumphs, for it was when 
he tore himeelf from an eternal round of con¬ 
cert performances and lesson-giving, that he 


Ideal, and Art. 

earned nothing, and these were the intervals of 
composition during which he was laying the 
foundation of a world-wide fame. 

His music, during his life, earned him a great 
reputation; but we have seen that his best and 
brightest efforts, though fruitful in compliments 
and presents, brought him little besides. The 
system also at that time pursued between the 
theatrical composer and the manager was so 
loose and imperfect that the right of copying 
and publishing was almost nominal, and Mozart 
was frequently anticipated in bringing out ar¬ 
rangements from his operas for the clavier and 
piano-forte, by persons who had obtained copies 
of the airs from those who wrote out the music 
for the theatre. 

We will conclude with a picture of his beloved 
sister, Madame Sonnenberg, drawn by the hand 
of Mrs. Novello, who visited her, carrying with 
her a subscription from some friends in London, 
in the year 1829- 

Poor Nannerl! What a finish to a life which 
opened so brilliantly! 

| “We found Madame Sonnenberg lodged in a 
small but clean room, bed-ridden, and quite 
blind. Hers is a complete decay of nature. 
Suffering no pain, she lies like one awaiting the 
stroke of death, and will probably expire in her 

sleep.Her voice was scarcely raised above a 

whisper; so that I was forced to lean my face 
close to hers, to catch the sound. In the sitting- 
room still remained the clavichord, on which the 
brother and sister had frequently played duets 
together; and on its desk lav some pieces of his 
composition, which were tne last things she 
played before her illness.” 

Here are the true variations of an artist-life: 
the dress of an archduchess one day, and life 
amid the gaieties of the Austrian court. The re¬ 
verse of the picture we have presented in the 
quotation from Mrs. Novello. 

Those readers who wish to acquaint them¬ 
selves more minutely with the biography of the 
great musician, are recommended to the work 
of Mr. Holmes, entitled “ The Life of Mozart,” 
from which the materials for the preceding nar¬ 
rative are collected. 


FAITH, THE ID 

Johnson loved a good honest hater, and we 
love with equal fervour a downright thorough¬ 
going enthusiast, even though his enthusiasm 
be about nothing. 

Here has some earnest thoughtful gentleman 
determined to prove that Art at present is all 
astray, and that none can lead the wandering 
sheep back to the fold save Mr. Millais and the 
pre-Raphaelites. 

If the declension of Art be a fact—which we 
are by no means disposed to admit—we do not 
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EAL, AND ART* 

clearly perceive that Mr. Millais will redeem our 
School of Painting; that the “ Future of English 
Art is in the hands of the Pre-Raphaelites,” we 
humbly venture to doubt. It is one thing to 
start a grand " Idea,” and another thing to be 
capable of elaborating it. The conception of 
the steam engine had floated in many inferior 
minds before a more mighty intellect brought it 
practically to bear. To create a political revolu¬ 
tion was the work of Robespieres and Marats; 
but to forge and temper the sword of P 0 *** 
upon such an anvil was the destiny of the 
master-spirit, Napoleon the Great. That ® c 
) Pre-Raphaelites are right in theory, we believe 
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that Mr. Millais will establish that theory, we 
disbelieve; we judge men’s powers by their 
works. 

Theyas/ principle of this school— for just and 
true we assert it to be—is to substitute for the 
present inventive style of painting one that plays 
no fantastic tricks with nature, but renders it 
humbly, faithfully, reverently upon the canvas, 
contriving no imaginary skies, no impossible 
combinations of colour in foliage, none of those 
effects, in fact, which have never existed in 
heaven or earth, or in the waters under the 
earth. 

a It is especially to be noted,” says the writer, 
“ that our landscapists fail much in truth of 
colour; for one might fancy that each man at 
starting had provided vast store of some favourite 
green or grey , and uses it for everything ever 
after; and so we have Jutsum’s green, and 
Branett’s green, and Creswick’s green; and 
none of these Nature’s green; just as among 
the figure painters, we have Maclise's flesh, 
Frost’s flesh, and F. Stone’s flesh, Redgrave’s 
flesh. Cope’s flesh, and Eastlake’s flesh—all dif¬ 
ferent, and none of them perfectly natural,” &c. 

That there is some truth in all this we admit; 
hut is Mr. Millais able to paint better pictures 
than these artists?—pictures, that will correct the 
general taste, and command attention towards a 
higher standard. That truth would be more 
noble, it is a truism to assert; but much may be 
said opon the way in which it is to be rendered, 
and upon the choice of subjects to be made by a 
painter. What noble image is presented to our 
minds by Mariana, the lady in the bright dress, 
who is ugly, common-place, vulgar, and a-weary ? 
In avoiding Ideality, Mr. Millais indulges us 
with a Reality that is not nature. He gives us 
the monster of Frankenstein before it had re¬ 
ceived the breath of life; the hideous similitude 
conveyed by a daguerreotype—exactitude of out¬ 
line, with a false expression, or none at all. 


What Mr. Millais may do hereafter we are un¬ 
able to say; but to judge from bis present per¬ 
formances, we see no prospect of his command¬ 
ing sufficient attention to effect the change re¬ 
quired by the purest taste. The “ Idea” appears 
to us too large for him ; it is like riding fifteen 
stone upon a pony; it is the reverse of the 
mountain and the mouse, or the exact fac-simile 
of the frog attempting to assume the unattain¬ 
able proportions of the ox. 

The faith of the writer of this pamphlet, how¬ 
ever, in the Pre-Raphaelite capabilities is un¬ 
bounded. He refers us to the next production 
of Mr. Millais, as an evidence that his power of 
painting landscapes surpasses that of any con¬ 
temporary artist whatsoever. He prophesies 
that, although in limning the human coun¬ 
tenance, hitherto they have effectually marred 
every beauty it contained, they may in future 
condescend to allow a female countenance to 
reassume its natural and original loveliness. 
We hope they may! Others have offended ua 
so long, by turning Hercules into a dancing- 
master, end Antigone into a ballet-girl, that our 
return to classical truth will be as sweet as a 
draught of pure spring water to a fever-stricken 
patient. But in his struggles for the delineation 
of homely nature, Mr. Millais must not give us 
Hercules with the hooping-cough, or Antigone 
with an umbrella up, because mortals are sub¬ 
ject to cough and rain. 

Though some portions of this pamphlet are 
so enthusiastic about smaller matters as to call 
forth the eastern exclamation of the fig-dealer, 
“ in the name of the prophet Figs,” still it con¬ 
tains noble sentiments that are too seldom enun¬ 
ciated, and an earnest admiration of truth not 
often so boldly spoken. We recommend its pe¬ 
rusal confidently to our readers, if only as a 
matter of curiosity. Many have talked a great 
deal more than this gentleman without saying 
half so much. W. B. B. 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

(See Plate.) 

BY MRS. ABDY. 


Well hath the artist the expression caught 
Of dignified and tranquil contemplation ; 

With what calm earnestness thy brow is fraught, 

Oh ! Prince; loved truly by a grateful nation ; 
la Nature's gifts how few can thee excel! 

Yet not for these we value thee so well. 

It is, because, through each revolving year, 

We have descried some ever-new revealing 
Of thy fine mind, thy judgment apt and clear, 

Thy active kindness, and thy generous feeling, 
Prompt to attend to Charity's soft call, 

Ready to think, and act, and strive for all. 

Eager that Knowledge should its sway extend, 

And that the People should partake its treasures, 
And willing thy expansive mind to bend 
Rren to plan and share the People's pleasures. 


How at these words a pageant seems to rise 
In bright, distinctive freshness to our eyes! 

The wondrous scene we never can forget. 

Where nations came—but not on hostile mission, 
Within thy dazzling Crystal Halls they met 
In peaceful, yet in glorious competition ; 

That day in England's page shall ever shine, 

That work of mighty triumph, Prince, was thine ! 

Long may'st thou live and prosper—long be seen 
Thus with the People holding high communion, 
Long may our gracious, fair, and happy Queen 
Rejoice, that in her heart-directed union, 

She owns a good, her regal state above— 

The tranquil blessings of domestic love ! 
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GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 

(by our own correspondent.) 


Paris, January 21. 

My dear C-, 

We have bid adieu to the old year, with all its 
stirring events, and after the vigorous struggle 
that here preceded its dissolution, we have laid 
it in its grave, quietly, but not obliviously, for 
the annals of French history will bear few 
stranger pages than that which records the 
events of 1831, and not only those which 
marked its own existence, but still more those 
to which its deeds have led the way in the time 
of its successor. Two months ago, Louis Na¬ 
poleon was the merely nominal chief of the 
nation; he was bullied, opposed, thwarted by 
the Assembly, hampered by the Constitution, 
attacked by the press, caricatured by the illus¬ 
trated journals; he was an imbecile , a niais, an 
encroute ; he said little, he did less, he let the 
load of insult (which, be it admitted, was far 
from being altogether unmerited), accumulate, 
when, the day of reckoning arrived, he rose be¬ 
times in the morning, and in a twinkling. As¬ 
sembly, Constitution, liberty of the press, liberty 
of speech, nay, liberty of silence, are swept away, 
scattered to the winds, and the supine, indolent, 
much-enduring President finds himself, or rather 
makes himself, one of the most absolute autocrats 
in the civilized world ! We know all that may 
be said pour et contre ; on the one side we hear 
of the provocations he received, of the factious 
opposition of the Assembly, of plots and con¬ 
spiracies against his government and his person, 
of the fallacies of the Constitution, of the pe¬ 
rilous position of the nation—all true: on the 
other we are told of broken faith, selfish ambi¬ 
tion, tyranny, illegality, reckless assumption 
and exercise of unjustifiable authority, crushed 
liberty—true again, equally true; and until 
Louis Napoleon, having achieved that to which 
he aspires, has fairly started the chariot of go¬ 
vernment, and shown how and in what direction 
he intends to drive it, it will be very difficult to 
pronounce a verdict on all that has passed. In 
the meantime, espionage , arrests, transporta¬ 
tions, suspension of journals, in short, des¬ 
potism in all forms, goes on merrily, and if 
people venture to think their souls are their own, 
they dare not say so. You may be surprised at 
my saying that liberty of silence no longer 
existed; but it is a fact, the Siecle and the 
Opinion Publique having been suspended be¬ 
cause, while abstaining from censure, they did 
not conceive themselves bound to express ap¬ 
proval of the coup d'etat and its results! This 
is a state of tilings that was foreseen some 
months back by Emile de Girardin, the truest 
and farthest-sighted political prophet of the day; 
“ Bientdl” he said, “ nous n'attrons plus le droit 
d? ne rien dire !" and so it is. His is among 
the list of names of those ({ expul$(s du territoire 
Fran pais, de celni dc VAlgGrie et de cehd des 


colonies, pour cause de surete g unirale.” (/!) 
A satisfactory accusation, and one easily replied 
to and refuted. 

An amusing on dit goes about with regard lo 
Louis Napoleon’s interview with the Archbishop 
of Paris, relative to the sacramental ceremony at 
Notre Dame : the Archbishop strongly objected 
to perform the office, alleging that having ad¬ 
ministered the oath of the Constitution, he 
could not, in conscience, execute a rite result¬ 
ing from the violation of that oath. “ Bch! 
M. VArchertque," exclaimed the President, "eft 
ce qu'il ne vous est jamais arrive d'enterrer un 
enfant que rous avez baptize l" However grave 
circumstances may be, in France an occasion for 
a bon mot is never wanting : When, immediately 
after the President’s election, he went to the 
opera, there was a perfect storm of applause on 
his entrance; Duprez (whose voice, as we all 
know, is " going, going,” almost “ gone”), 
being asked by a friend what he thought of the 
demonst ration, replied, “Je cois que pour rhssif 
ct ce thidtre il faut beaucoup de voix!” 

Among the “ signs of the times” may be 
noticed that " Liberte , Egalite, Fraternile,” is 
being erased from all the public buildings; ail 
the trees of liberty that remained are being re¬ 
moved ; the streets, theatres, public institutions, 
&c., are resuming their former names; and in 
short everything relating to the Republic i8 gra¬ 
dually but surely disappearing. 

The ball at the Hotel de Ville was a strange 
medley (as to the guests) of splendour and 
shabbiness; beside the most brilliant and re- 
cherchees toilettes, appeared robes montanles, and 
gloveless cavaliers ! Most of the elegantes wore 
a little black lace, or broad black velvet crarote , 
close round the throat, with a tie, in the centre 
of which glittered a rich agraffe or brooch; the 
fashion, which is an old one revived, is very 
pretty, but I think will be hot for dancers. 

Much interest has been excited by the circum¬ 
stances attending a duel fought last week between 

the Comte de S-du P-and the Marquis 

de C-. In a quarrel, at whist, at the jockey- 

club, the latter made use of some disrespectful 
observations relative to the favour shown by the 
President to the Comte; on the following day 

the duel (in which M. S- du P-was 

wounded in the hand) took place, and M. de 
C-received an intimation, that, in conse¬ 

quence of the language he had used, he was 
advised to depart forthwith on a voyage he con¬ 
templated making into Egypt, or the Govern¬ 
ment would undertake his immediate removal, 
without consulting his choice of destination. 

At the Italian Opera, the new barytone, Fer- 
lotti, has debutd in “ Maria de Rohan”; he seems 
to be much liked, though perhaps the piece is 
hardly so well suited to his voice as some others 
where le^s vehemence of expression is requisite. 
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Goasco has an immense success; the charm 
of his roice and method is fully" appreciated, and 
perhaps the more so that previous to his arrival 
an ill-natured report was circulated, to the effect 
that his voice was usee, and had lost all its fresh¬ 
ness and force — a statement which the result has 
fully contradicted. At the Arabigu, Alexandre 
Dumas’s “ Vampyrc” has had an extraordinary 
run: we went last week to see it. It is founded 
on the Vampyre attributed to Byron, and, with 
certain alterations, is nearly the same in sub¬ 
stance. It is singularly striking, admirably 
acted, and admirably got up; and I think fully 
merits ita success. At the Theatre Fran^ais, 
they are giving one of the prettiest, one of the 
most natural, and one of the most healthy little 
pieces that has for a long time appeared. If 1 
can procure the libretto I will send it to you, as I 
am sure it will please your readers. It is called 
“La Diplomatic en Manage,” and is written 
by Mme. Caroline Berton, the daughter of M. 
Sansoui, whose inimitable acting is one of the 
chief attractions at the “Fran 9 ais.” Here is 
a morccau from the “ Pays ,” that I think will 
amuse you, relative to a theatrical quarrel. It 
may be as well to say, par parenthhe, that the 
degraisseur of a theatre is the person employed 
to examine the pieces accepted, and to remove or 
alter such passages as may be considered ob¬ 
jectionable :— 

“M. Lcmadie avait, depuls longues aunees, 
I’avintige de ilegraisser le theatre de la Porte- 
Saiijt-Martin. 11 jouissait dans Padministratiou 
'i’ane reputation sans tache et comme homino et 
commedegraisseur; on lui avait confle d’immenses 
trevaux; il avait tour h, tour nottoy6 Perrinet 
Uclerc, Lucr&ce Borgia, la duchosse de la Vauba- 
liere, la dame de Saint-Tropez, Jenny l’Ouvrierc, et 
an grand nombro d’autres porsonnages, qui etaicut 
passes par scs mains, d’oii ils 4laient sortis laves de 
toute souillure. 

“Cepcndant, il y a deux mots, M. Lemadre 
s’aperfoit tout a coup que la clientele devient 
moins bonne; presque plus rien a d£graisser: quel- 
ques malhcureux paysans, quelqucs comparses, quel- 
ques doublnrcs; pas un premier role! M. Lemadre 
** disait: C’est Strange! comme les premiers sujets 
wnt devenus propres et soigneux! Cependant les 
quinquets degouttent et fument comme it Pordinaire. 
Le mot de cetto enigme, M. Lemadre ne tarda pas a 
I’avoir. 14 apprit qn’un confrere, M. Poirier, etait 


j alle offrir ii l’adimnistration de les degiai^scr au 
rabais, et qu’on avait accept^. M. Lemadre est 
I furienx ct jure de so venger. 

“ Un jour done, rcncontrant M. Poirier sur la 
scene, et joignant les voies de fait aux rcproches, il 
lui donna un soufHet cn lui disant: ‘Ah! tu de¬ 
grades au rubais! eh bieu! degrade ta joue do 
cetto gillie.’ M. Poirier reculo de surprise et d’in- 
I diguaticn. Dans ce inouvcment retrograde, sou 
pied lieurte Ie balcon de la tour do Nrsle, ct son 
corps va touiber sur line place de village. M. 
Lemadre, qui lo poursuivait, enjambe par-dessus 
un nuage, saisit un pont-levis et s’apprcte h le 
lancer sur la tete do M. Poirier, qui pave le coup 
avee un ormeau s^culairc. So glissant alors le long 
d’une riviere, M. Poirier enfile une porte cochtire et 
echappe enfin aux col&res do son concurrent cn so 
blottissant derriere le lit do Margucrito do Bour¬ 
gogne. 

“ Cite, ii raison de ces faits, devant la police cor¬ 
vee tionnello, M. Lemadre a ete condamne a 25 francs 
d’amende et 50 francs de dommages-interets.” 

It is said that few balls will be given this 
season in French houses, almost all the gaie¬ 
ties being confined to those of foreigners, the 
diplomatic circles, and the “powers that be.” 
There is to be a grand fete at the Tuileries 
very shortly; e'est le commencement de la fin 
probably! 

Great satisfaction seems to be felt in general 
by the new rules for the Garde Nationale, more 
especially that which exempts all men from the 
age of fifty from serving. It would form a most 
amusing chapter to cite all the ingenious devices 
that have hitherto been adopted to avoid the de¬ 
tested ceremony of mounting guard; I know 
one gentleman who escaped on the ground of 
being an American, having once carried Ameri¬ 
can despatches! As to the strange, manifold, 
and complicated maladies that have incapacitated 
apparently healthy subjects from performing the 
duty, I do not suppose the annals of medicine 
can produce such cases; as, however, it fre¬ 
quently happened that the authorities were so 
inhuman as to give the invalids the alternative 
of mounting their guard despite their sufferings, 
or spending some days in prison, it is much 
more agreeable now to have certain legitimate 
exemptions. A revoir. 

My dear C-, 

Ever yours, P*. 


OUR CONSERVATORY. 


“Experience” in Animals. —Animals are 
prompt at using their experience in reference to 
things from which they have suffered pain or 
annoyance. Grant mentions an ourang-outang 
which, having had, when ill, 6ome medicine ad¬ 
ministered to it in an egg, could never be in¬ 
duced to touch one afterwards, notwithstanding 
its previous fondness for them. A tame fox has 
been cured from stealing eggs and poultry, by 
giviug them to him scalding hot from the sauce¬ 
pan. Le Vaillant’8 monkey was extremely fond 
of brandy, but would never be prevailed on to 
touch it again after a lighted match had been 


applied to some it was drinking. Two carriage- 
horses which made a point of stopping at the 
foot of every hill, and refused to proceed in 
spite of every punishment, were considered be¬ 
yond cure; but it was suggested at last that 
several horses should be attached to the back of 
the carriage, and, being put into a trot, be made 
to pull the refractory horses backwards. The 
result was peifectly successful, for thenceforth 
they faced every hill at speed, and were not to 
be restrained till they reached the summit. A 
dog which had been beaten while some musk 
was held to its nose, always fled away whenever 
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it accidentally smelled the drug, and was so 
susceptible of it that it was used in some psycho¬ 
logical experiments to discover whether any por¬ 
tion of musk had been received by the body 
through the organs of digestion. Another dog, 
which had been accidentally burnt with a lucifer- 
matcli, became angry at the sight of one, and 
furious if the act of lighting it was feigned. 
There are, besides, so many instances recorded 
of even higher degrees of intelligence, that it is 
impossible to deny that animals arrive at a 
knowledge of cause and effect. Strend, of 
Prague, had a cat on which he wished to make 
6ome experiments with an air-pump; but as 
soon as the creature felt the exhaustion of the 
air, it rapidly placed its foot on the valve, and 
thus stopped the action. A dog, having a great 
antipathy to the music of the violin, always 
sought to get the bow and to conceal it. The 
well-known story recorded by Plutarch proves 
the application of accidentally acquired expe¬ 
rience: he says, that a mule, laden with salt, 
fell accidentally into a stream, and having per¬ 
ceived that its load became thereby sensibly 
lightened, adopted the same contrivance after¬ 
wards purposely; and that to cure it of the 
trick, its panniers were filled with sponge, under 
which when fully saturated it could barely 
stagger.— Thompson's “ Passions of Animals'' 

Ninon de l’Enclos. —Rupert now directed 
his attention to the boxes on either side of him, 
which were rapidly filling; the stage-box, more 
especially on his right hand, excited his curiosity; 
from seeing a young lady, apparently about 
eighteen or twenty, of great personal attractions, 
enter it, surrounded by a perfect swarm of men; 
one removing her hood, another carrying her fan, 
a third her bouquet, while a fourth arranged her 
chair, and a fifth stooped down to place a foot¬ 
stool for her; the whole house, including les 
sommites arisfocratiques, evinced the greatest 
empressement to bow to this lady, who returned 
their greetings, with a circular salutation, which 
included them all, in the most graceful manner, 
and with the least possible trouble to herself, as 
she sank into her chair, and leant back to speak 
to one of her satellites, who was in waiting at 
the back of it. She was very little above the 
middle height, of beautifully rounded propor¬ 
tions ; and plump, without being fat. Her skin 
was of a dazzling and satinny whiteness; her 
bust, hands, and arms being most symmetrical. 
Her face was more round than oval; her forehead 
was high and intellectual, the brows being low, 
straight, and beautifully pencilled; her eyes were 
large and liquid, and of a dark hazel; her nose 
small, white, and excessively piquant , having 
the end descended a little below the delicately 
chiselled nostrils, which had those little fossettes 
at each side, that a century and a half later 
Madame de Genlis was so vain of possessing. 
Her cheeks were suffused with that vivid, yet 
delicate, and peach-like bloom, so rare among 
her countrywomen; her mouth was a little large, 
but the lips were so deep and bright a red, and 
formed such a perfect Cupid’s bow, from the 


short upper lip to the dimpled chin, and the 
teeth within it were so dazzlingly white, that 
envy itself could find nothing to criticise. Her 
magnificent hair (which wa9 a dark brown, with 
that Georgione or horse-chesnut red varnished 
tinge through it, as if sun-beams had got entan¬ 
gled amongst its meshes) she wore, according 
to the fashion of the time, wreathed in plaits 
round the back of her head, and divided very 
low on the forehead, with a profusion of long 
tendril-like ringlets on either side, which were 
tied with knots of blue satin ribbon, over which, 
so as to show the blue ribbon through, were 
large bows of set pearls, with streamers and 
tassels of fine Oriental, pear-shaped, strung 
pearls; and the shoulders and front part of her 
berthe were also fastened with the same, like¬ 
wise the centre of her bodice, down to the point 
of her stomacher, where hung one large pearl, 
nearly the size of a pigeon’s egg. Her dress was 
composed of white moire , with a broad sky-blue 
velvet stripe upon it, while the berthe was en- 
tirely of blue velvet, with a resille or network 
of pearls over it, which formed no contrast to 
her snowy skin. “ What a beautiful girl!” ex¬ 
claimed Rupert. “ Who is she?”—“You are 
partly right and partly wrong: beautiful she 
most unquestionably is; but for her girlhood! 
if you want to find that , you must go back to 
the time when our friend Moliere accompanied 
his late Majesty Louis Treize to Narbonne, in 
1641, and even then she was not over girlish, 
being at that time five-and-twenty, as last Tues¬ 
day she completed her forty-sixth year.”—“ Im¬ 
possible,” said Rupert.—“ Nothing is impossible 
to Ninon de l’Enclos, except, perhaps, ceasing 
to be Ninon,” rejoined Rohault.— School for 
Husbands; or Molihre's Life and Times. By 
Lady Bulwer Lytton . 

Wit. —Wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries. Its success depends upon the 
aptitude of others to receive impressions; and 
that as some bodies, indissoluble by heat, can 
set the furnace and crucible at defiance, there 
are minds upon which the ravs of fancy may he 
pointed without effect, and which no fire of sen¬ 
timent can agitate or exalt.— Johnson. 

Hints fob a new Vocabulary. 

“ America.— A spirited lad, who beat his big 
brother for bulleying him, but who will join 
him as partner in business when they both be¬ 
come men.” 

“ Reformer. —A person known first a9 a 
‘Visionary/ then as a ‘Quack/ then as a 
‘ Benefactor/ ” 

“ Chivalry. —The aurora borealis of the dark 
ages.” 

“ A Good Hand of Cards for a Happy Couple* 
—Lots of Hearts, a sprinkling of Diamonds, no 
Clubs, and one Spade—last card of all— be¬ 
tween the partners.” 

Punch's Almanac, 
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Scene. — A cozy little drawing-room; Mrs. 

Smith and her Cousin Fanny look through 

the windows for a few moments in the vain 

hope of finding a “ break ** in the weather. 

Mrs. Smith. It is no use, Fanny; that straight, 
small, stedfast rain gives not the least hope of a 
clearing-up. We must resign ourselves to our 
fate. 

' Fanny. Not much resignation i3 required on 
my part. I think a long working, talking, and 
reading morning very delightful, and if I am 
privileged to stir the fire and draw my chair to 
the hearth-rug, I can make myself supremely 
happy. 

Mrs. Smith. Then pray be happy in your own 
way. Bat I recommend you to choose an easier 
chair than the one you have taken. There, are 
not those broad arms, and that not-too-sloping 
back, delightful ? Greedy child ! are you going 
to read half a dozen volumes at once ? As baa 
as your father, who generally puts his elbow on 
two newspapers while he “looks at” a third. 

Fanny [ laughing ]. I do dearly like a lap-full 
of new books; and as I am nearly sure you have 
read these, and as by the resolute manner in 
which you have donned your thimble you look 
vowed to finish that broaerie scallop before you 
stir, I mean to keep the books—for the present. 
Here is Miss Mitford’s new work; * I am sure 
I shall be delighted with it. Everything by the 
author of “ Our Village ” must be charming. 

Mrs. Smith. It is a deeply interesting work; 
less so, however, from its extracts and criti¬ 
cisms, than from the personal recollections which 
abound in it, and which the author has the 
happy manner of relating so simply, and yet 
with such graphic power. Miss Mitford speaks 
of herself as upwards of sixty, and her recollec¬ 
tions commence at the close of the last century. 
From circumstances and position she has all her 
life mixed with eminent people, of many nations, 
and of many who died before her time she has 
heard curious and authentic anecdotes. It 
would make a long catalogue to name half the 
celebrities of whom in these three volumes she 
has something to say—poets and statesmen, 
tones and radicals. 

Fanny. I see not a few contrasts in turning 
over the pages. Lockhart of the Quarterly ana 
the famoua William Cobbett, Chatterton and 
Southey, Richardson and Motherwell; a rare 
chapter about the Brownings, that true Poet 
Pair; and— 

Mrs. Smith. Half a hundred others of great 
note and interest. Miss Mitford is evidently a 
devourer of books, as well as producer of de¬ 
lightful ones; and she has stumbled on many 
gems of literature—gems really of “ purest ray 

• “Recollections op a Literary Life; 
or, Books, Places, and People.” By Mary Russell 
Ritford, author of “ Our Village,” “ Belford Re- 
&V’ &c. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


| serene,” which yet seem to have been forgotten 
, or but half appreciated ; and she does great and 
i true service by thus permanently embalming 
them, especially is this the case with some of 
Praed’s poems, which, if we mistake not, were 
first collected and published in America. 

Fanny. Yet Praed was an Englishman ? 

Mr8. Smith. Yes, and it is a feather in 
Brother Jonathan’s cap to have been the first to 
appreciate his merits. 

Fanny. I see several American names here. 

Mrs. Smith. And you will find charming 
writing about them; Daniel Webster, Long¬ 
fellow, Hawthorne, &c., &c.; and at the be¬ 
ginning of the second volume there is a story so 
interesting and so well told, that one longs to 
know who is the hero of it. Give me the book, 
and I will find the place. Here it is: Miss 
Mitford has just been relating a story of her 
garden, and some flower-seeds transmitted to 
her from America by Daniel Webster himself. 

“ I could tell another story also of a great Ame¬ 
rican orator, a story told to me two or three years 
before this occurrence by another distinguished 
American visitor. He told it to me with the low 
tone of a deep sympathy one summer evening in my 
old garden room, the moon rising red and full above 
the pyramid of geraniums and the scent of a thou¬ 
sand flowers floating upon the air. 

“ I do not know why I tell it here; except that 
both stories belong in some sort to my garden, and 
that both relate to men eminent in America as 
lawyers and as statesmen; although of my friend's 
hero, for obvious reasons, I do not venture to give 
the name. Many years have passed since I heard 
that interesting narrative, and in small circum¬ 
stances of detail I may mistake; but the ono great 
fact, the admirable self-denial and self-sacrifice can 
never be forgotten. It strikes too deep a root in the 
heart. 

“ The story was of a father, one of those sturdy 
pioneers of American civilization, who hew their 
way through the Western Forest, and of his two 
stalwart boys. They had built a homestead, and 
cleared many acres around them, when, during a 
pause in their labours, one of the sons (I think 
the younger) addressed his father to this effect: 

* Father! the house is raised; the trees are down; 
the fields are fenced. You have my brother to help 
you and can do without me. Let me go to the town 
and study. I feel that I was born to fight my way 
amongst men, and not to wear out my days in the 
toils of a husbandman.* 

“ The father must have been worthy of such a 
son, for he understood him, and felt the full force 
of the appeal. ‘Well, my boy,* said he: ‘go 
where you will, and my blessing shall go with you. 
Take these dollars and make them last as long as 
you can, for I have no more to give.* 

“ So the bold adventurer sallied forth to* the 
nearest town where education was to be won. The 
dollars were but few; and the young pupil, although 
a model of frugality and application, found himself 
penniless long before he had fought his way through 
the college coarse. His courage, however, never 
failed. By that time he had discovered his own 
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strength. He engaged with a lawyer to write for 
him during the evenings and by night, whilst he 
pursued his regular studies by day; thus defraying 
his own expenses, whether for education or for 
living; and evincing in his legal avocations such 
extra ordinary ability and aptness, that by the time 
ho had arrived at the head of his cla>s, his friend 
the lawyer furnished him with a letter to his own 
brother, then in high practice in the chief town of 
the State, assuring him 1 that the recommendation 
which that letter contained would secure to him im¬ 
mediate employment, and eventually, with his own 
powers and perseverance, all that he required for a 
high success in life.* 

“ Enchanted with his prospects, our adventurer 
set forth upon a visit to his forest home, to take 
leave of his parents before the long absence which 
he anticipated. 

“ On bis arrival at the farm, he found the delight 
and pride which such a career could hardly fail to 
claim; but he found also that which ho had scon 
no cause to expect—the brother whom he had left 
behind content with healthful labour sickening and 
drooping under the same hunger and thirst for 
mental improvement that he himself had expe¬ 
rienced some years before. What was the resolve 
of that noble heart ? How did he act under such a 
trial? He laid his letter of introduction aside— 
that letter which was to command fortune! IIo 
took his brother with him to the town which lie had 
quitted as he thought for ever; placed him in the 
college where ho himself had studied; returned to 
his old friend the lawyer; resumed his labours in 
the office, and worked calmly on until the brother, 
whom he wholly supported, aided by Ids instruc¬ 
tions, had overcome all his disadvantages and at¬ 
tained the high place in the classes that lie himself 
had occupied. 

“ This was my visitor’s story. I only wish I 
could tell it to my readers as he told it to me. But 
even under all the imperfections of my poor narra¬ 
tive, and lacking the crowning name that gives to it 
such a power of contrast, it still seems to mo almost 
unequalled iu its simplicity and grandeur of self- 
sacrifice. When some powerful monarch, like 
Charles the Fifth, abdicates the thrones of Germany 
and Spain and the Indies, it sounds much. But 
then it is a sickly, aged, disenchanted man, who 
knows full well the vanity and nothingness of what 
he re.-igns; who lias felt for many a year how 
weary a thing it is to bo an Emperor. Besides, he 
is an Emperor still. The eyes of the world are upon 
him. He has only put on a new form of royalty. 
Now here is a young, an ambitious, a self-reliant 
spirit, who puts aside, not by one grand and solemn 
abdication, but by the quiet, silent, painful effort of 
days and months and years, the most precious crown 
of all the world—the bright crown Hope. 

‘ 1 After some natural exclamations of udmira- f 
tion, came the equally natural question, 4 Did that 
favoured brother prove himself worthy of such a 
sacrifice?’ 

“ ‘Alas!’ said my friend, ‘ lie lived only long 
enough to show how worthy he would have proved. 
He had already taken his place amongst the most 
eminent lawyers of Massachusetts when he was 
snatched away by death.’ ” 

Fanny . What a noble character! Who is it, 
do you think ? 

Mrs. Smith. I have a guess. But nevermind. 


i Fanny . Tell me, cousin, shall 1 like Mary 

- Howitt’e new book.* 

I Mrs. Smith. You will, I have no doubt; but 
it is more than I should promise a mere silly, 
novel-reading girl; yet I don’t know; the story 
is interesting enough even to please those who 
habitually read only for amusement. But of 
this I arn sure, that the more philosophic aud 
thoughtful readers will be precisely those who 
will think the most highly of this work. 

Fanny. I see it is adapted from the Danish: 
this means something more than literally trans¬ 
lated. 

Mrs. Smith. No doubt; but we may rest quite 
satisfied of Mary Ilowitt’s taste and discretion. 
The true translator thinks less of literally 
transcribing a work, than of fusing it as it were 
in his own mind, and then producing a recast- 
such a work as the original author would have 
given, had he been a native of the land to which 
it is thus introduced. 

Fanny. We may be pretty sure that this is 
precisely what Mrs. Howitt has done. How 
well read she must be in these strange Scandi¬ 
navian tongues, which are generally so little 
known ! Is this Danish story at all like Miss 
Bremer’s Swedish ones ? 

Mrs. Smith. Not the least in the world. With 
all Miss Bremer’s merits, and they are great and 
particular, one cannot but feel that in the story 
of Jacob Bendixen we r rc brought into contact 
with a far higher order of mind than hers. And 
most interesting and gratifying is it to find that 
the translator rises and proves herself more than 
equal to her loftier task. 

Fanny. I can understand this : her own poet 
nature must have wanned to sympathy with 
such a work as you describe. 

Mrs. Sjnith. Precisely so. Jacob Bendixen’s 
is the history of a Danish Jew, from his birth to 
his grave, the principal incidents occurring 
from twenty to thirty years ago. But it is a 
psychological novel—the history of a heart and 
mind, the developments of which form the 
strong interest, and to which events seem only 
the needful accessories. Goldschmidt is, we 
believe, himself a Jew—that he is a man of 
genius his work sufficiently proves—and there¬ 
fore we may presume that his revelations of the 
inner life of his nation are absolutely faithful. 
The father of Bendixen is a wealthy man, a con¬ 
scientious Jew—ambitious for his son, and well 
aware that his student career can never be pur¬ 
sued except by free mingling with Christians. 
And from the attempt at an impossible union 
come all the sorrows that are related. An im¬ 
possible union, be it remembered, because the 
Benedixens are not lukewarm in their faith, hut 
hedged round by a bristling fence of observances, 
and belief, which however much the Christian 
praying and sighing for converts may lament, 
the mere human being can scarcely fail t° 
respect. Jacob is no common character, the 


* “ Jacob Bendixen, the Jew;” adapted 
from the Danish of Goldschmidt. Bv Mary Ifoivitt. 
vols. (Colburn $• Co.) 
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sensitive poetic temperament is his, and the phi¬ 
losophic mind that analyses its own and other 
natures, sometimes to the point of torture. Yet 
he is the man of action, too, no mere dreamer. 
The following will show how early his trials be¬ 
gin; it is a school-room scene—the rector is 
speaking:— 

“ * When I see/ said this excellent man one day 
to tome of the under masters, a short time alter 
Jacob’s entrance in the school,—‘ when I see that 
hoy, with his oriental countenance, sitting low down 
on the bench among the dull, heavy-headed scholars, 
it seems to me as if they were all a collection of 
domestic animals, amongst whom had coino a young 
tame panther. I only hope the whelps will he kind 
to the panther cub, so that its nature may not ho 
aroused.’ 

“ These words were as much spoken in jest as In 
earnest, but to his surprise ho soon saw that they 
uere quite correct. 

“ At the beginning Jacob was enraptured by his 
new position. But, although his intellect had been 
developed by the subtleties of his Talmudic studies, 
and his memory crammed with fragments of know¬ 
ledge gathered from innumerable sources, yet he 
was now come to school without kuowing a single 
school-book; ho was like a person who can play, 
bat who knows not a note. lie was examined as 
the other boys were, but he could not answer a 
word. When, however, he began to participate in 
the instruction, and thereby, so to speak, the Com¬ 
paq of his miml seemed to extend beyond that which 
had hitherto filled it, and ho himself became con¬ 
scious of what he needed, he made amazing pro¬ 
per. 

" And what a dePght it was to him to sit upon a 
bench among other boys! To be considered as good 
m they; sometimes even to be preferred before 
them; not to feel any difference excepting that 
which industry and natural abilities occasioned! 
How industrious ho was; and how' he longed every 
evening for the next day, when he might recom¬ 
mence this gloiiciis strife! 

“ What a delight it was to sit upon a bench 
among other boys! but it was thus only during the 
boors when the boys were, like soldiers, under the 
restraint of strict discipline. Scarcely were the 
school hours over before Jacob heard that ho was a 
Jew. True, it was no longer necessary for him im¬ 
mediately to leave his playmates, and for him to 
stand as much aloof os if a wooden fence had sepa¬ 
rated them. As long as he was unaccustomed to 
school life, and the strife of emulation with his fel¬ 
lows had all the attractions of novelty, he did not so 
much mind this new persecution; his whole soul 
was taken up with the school hours, and with the 
objects that occupied them. But after some time, 
when the youthful enthusiasm had somewhat abated, 
bis mind became more sensitively alive to the other 
boys’ ridicule. When tho wliolo class would swarm 
around him laughing and shouting 1 Jew !’ or ‘ Acli 
wai mir!* or* Hep, hep!’ he felt almost stupified 
by it; it was as if ho heard the whole world shouting 
at him, and as if ho mast bow himself before their 
voices. 

“If, however, a single boy dared to approach 
liim, and taunt him with the exclamation of ‘ Be 
off with thee, Jew!’ or such like, it seemed to him 
immediately much more of a personal affront, and , 
like a wounded tiger he l>cnt his fine flexible limbs, ] 
and sprang upon his enemy. The end always was 


the same; a crowd rushed on against him, and 
Jacob was beaten. 

“ One evening, the man whose duty it was to 
sweep oat the rooms found a boy lying insensible on 
one of the floors, with marks on his body of having 
been severely bandied. His head was cut, and blood 
flowed from the wound; and in this state of in¬ 
sensibility he was conveyed home. 

u The next morning a command was issued that 
all the scholars should assemble in the great hall, 
where the masters already sat in conclave. 

“ The Rector ascended the elevated seat, and 
related the occurrence of the foregoing evening, 
adding, * There is, I am afraid, very little hope of 
the boy who has been guilty of thi3 outrage convict¬ 
ing himself; and probably the wounded boy himself, 
when he recovers, may conceal his name, from a 
feeling of school-boy honour. But let the guilty 
one be whoever he may, he will bear with him the 
consciousness that his teachers, and every right- 
thinking school-fellow regard his conduct with the 
deepest displeasure. And this I expect from every 
one among you who has tho honour of the school at 
heart, that he will not conceal, from a mistaken 
sense of honour, anything that he may know re¬ 
garding this alfair; so that the guilty one, if pos¬ 
sible, may bo discovered, in order that suspicion 
may not rest on the innocent.’ 

“ The Rector cast a keen, penetrating glance 
round the assembly; but all were silent. 

“ The next moment Jacob Bcndixen rose and 
said: 

“ It was I who did it.* 

“ ‘ How!’ exclaimed tho head-master, and stepped 
hack in astonishment; ‘you, Bendixcn! the brst 
behaved and the most quiet of oil the boys In the 
school! I cannot believe it!’ 

“ * It is as I say,* continued Jacob, immoveably. 

u ‘ But what insanity could have possessed you— 
for you could not possibly do it intentionally V 

“ ‘ Yes, I did it intentionally,’ said Jacob, in tho 
same tone. ‘ He wa3 always the ono who taunted 
me most with being a Jew, and yet he always 
managed to conceal himself behind the others. 
Yesterday we happened to be the last in the school; 
and when I was going, he ran after me, and shouted, 
“ Get out of the way, Jew!” and struck me against 
the door, so that I hurt my knee. On that, I struck 
hint, and left him as he was found. I know very 
well,’ added he, coming forward a step or two, 
‘ that they all think of me as he did, and call me 
Jew; but yet they nono of them do it when we are 
alone!’ 

u Jacob’s lips quivered, and his checks were pale 
as marble. A dcatli-likc stillness prevailed through 
the hall. The Rector gazed fixedly upon • him; 
the masters gathered round his chair; and after 
some moments’ whispering together, they all went 
out. When they had closed the door after them, 
ono single boy said, in a suppressed tone, ‘ Now, 
Jew, thou’lt catch it!’ 

“ The others were all silent, aud several minutes 
passed in breathless expectation. Jacob remained 
standing, immoveable, and heard nothing. At length 
the masters returned; and amid deep silence, the 
Rector reascended the high chair. 

“ ‘ Jacob Bcndixen !* said he, addressing him, 
‘ the insults of which you have been the object are 
so low and despicable, and I feel so sensibly tho 
effect which, if they were allowed to continue, must 
be produced on your mind, that I cannot consider 
myself as justified in punishing you.’ The Rector 
paused, with his oye« still fixed on Jacob, who stood 
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as if transfixed; and then, turning to the other 
scholars, he said, in a stem voice, ‘ And you others, 
pay attention to what I say! If the ennobling and 
humanizing sentiments which it is the purpose of 
the school to instil into your hearts, are not sufficient 
to raise you above the vices of the mob, then you 
may expect the severest punishment whenever any 
instances of this kind come again to my knowledge. 
And now I hope, Bendixen,’ said he, again turning 
to Jacob, ‘ that you will have sufficient confidence 
in me, never in the future to think of avenging 
yourself, however much you may be affronted. Re¬ 
member what you owe to the school, and come to 
me for justice. Now, go all of you quietly to the 
play-ground, and wait till the next hour begins. I 
trust that this hour, although it may not be devoted 
to books, will not be lost.* ” 

Fanny . It is a fine subject for a great work. 

Mrs . Smith . I am sure you will admire it, I 
can hardly say enjoy, it is too painful for that 
word to be used : but it is a book to profit from, 
for it teaches us to think and feel. The love- 
passages are exquisitely beautiful. Jacob loves, 
is loved by, ana betrothed to a Christian girl, 
Thora ; and mark how, even in that beautiful 
Scandinavian mythologic name a contrast is 
suggested between the northern nature and that 
of the oriental, and you will find the subtle clue 
to some of the labyrinths of the story. 

Fanny . Ah, do not tell me the plot. 

Mrs. Smith. Very well; but I will warn you 
not quite to lose your heart to the genial manly 
Martin, the hero’s friend and fellow-student. 

Fanny. I’ll not promise: for one’s passing 
loves for these pen and ink ideals are very 
pleasant and very harmless—but is this Martin 
so particularly charming ? 

Mrs. Smith. Tastes may differ; for my own 
part I think it a most artistic creation. No 
genius himself, he reverences the genius of his 
friend: while his excellent good sense and affec¬ 
tionate nature would stand the hero in good 
stead—if—if I ah, this little word! I am com- 
elled to add, if poor Jacob had not genius, 
ad uot sensibility, and in short stood in no 
manner of need of his friend’s good offices. 

Fanny. So much for this Danish story. Here 
are three little Christmas books,* each looking 
very inviting; which is the best ? 

Mrs. Smith. That is a questionl would rather 
not answer. They are so different in style and 
character, that comparisons would be very un¬ 
fair. “ Alice Learmont ” is a semi-super- 
natural tale, told in the most poetical ana ef¬ 
fective manner. It is founded on a Scottish 
tiadition, and the scene is laid in Scotland in 
the time of Queen Mary. Like the more im¬ 
portant works of this author, “Alice Lear¬ 
mont ” bears the true impress of genius. The 


* “Alice Learmont; a Fairy Tale of Love.*’ 
By the author of “ Olive,” &c., &c. (Chapman Sc 
Hall.) * 

“Mr. Wray’s Cash-Box.” By W. Wilkie 
Collins. (Bentley.) 

“ The Pathway op the Fawn : a Tale of the 
New Year.” By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. (Office of the 
National Illustrated Library.) 


illustrations by James Godwin are very clever 
and appropriate. 

Fanny. “The Pathway op the Fawn” 
—what a singular title! 

Mrs. Smith. You must read the book to un¬ 
derstand the association which gives propriety 
to the title. Mrs. T. K. Hervey is a charming 
writer, and I think this book not second to any¬ 
thing she has done. It is a story of wrong and 
suffering, the retribution and the atonement 
being brought about by the instrumentality of 
parental and filial ties. The character of Bertha, 
the girl sculptor, is sweetly delineated, and there 
is displayed throughout the work a fine feeling 
for Art, which, to the lovers of it, is very de¬ 
lightful. Mrs. Hervey is a poetess, and scatters 
through her pages some pretty songs, which 
come upon one like strewn flowers. 

Fanny. And how beautifully the book is illus¬ 
trated ! 

Mrs . Smith. Yes, it is exquisitely got up. 
The general designs are by Thomas, and the 
chapter-initials by T. R. Macquoid. I hare 
rarely seen anything so fine in wood-cutting, 
and they may be truly said to illustrate the 
work, carrying out its aelicate fancies and sug¬ 
gestive sentiments. 

Fanny. “Mr. Wray’s Cash-Box” has, I 
see, a frontispiece by Millais, one of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

Mrs. Smith. Which, notwithstanding its 
quaintness, is full of feeling, truth, and expres¬ 
sion. That is a genial little book, at which one 
alternately laughs and cries. The story is so 
simple, that it would melt away like snow be¬ 
tween our fingers, in the attempt to abridge it: 
but slight as is the thread, Mr. Collins contrives 
to string upon it most racy descriptions of life 
and character. He has succeeded, too, in one 
respect, where tale writers so commonly fail— 
his good people are not wits; hardly, indeed, up 
to an average cleverness; and yet the reader is 
intensely interested in them ; for the author has 
given them what is better than all—heart. 
Fanny. You have a new book on Chess,* I see. 
Mrs. Smith. Yes, a nice little portable manual, 
written evidently by an enthusiastic lover of the 
game, and it is to be presumed a fine player. It 
is well calculated to supply the place of those 
more elaborate works which few, I should 
think, except thorough chess students ever read 
through. 

Fanny. This “Pocket Companion” seems 
just the thing to have at hand for reference, if 
one wants to play one's battle over again with 
better skill, or to study when learning the 
game. 

Mrs. Smith. And here is the first part of a 
publication^ which promises, I think, to be ex- 

* “The Chess-Player’s Pocket Compa¬ 
nion.” By Samuel Comyn, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at- Law. ( Simphin , Marshall , 
and Co.) 

t “ A Dictionary op Domestic Mbdicikb 
and Household Surgery.” By Spencer Thom¬ 
son, M.D., L.R.C.S., Edinburgh. Part I. (Groom- 
bridge and Sons.) 
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tremely valuable to several classes of persons, i 
I am no advocate for the unprofessional doc¬ 
toring themselves, hut there are cases, such as 
those of dwellers in the country or emigrants, to 
whom a knowledge of what to do, and what not 
to do in an emergency, might often save life and 
suffering. So far as I can judge from this first 
part, the projected work, published so cheaply, 
that when complete it will cost but a few snil- 


i lings, will supply a positive want: and the dic¬ 
tionary form renders reference more easy than 
any other. The woodcuts, too, which illustrate 
the mode of applying bandages, &c., simplify the 
descriptions. 

Fanny. Hark! the postman! and I have a 
presentiment of letters to answer instead of read* 
ing this morning. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Haymarket. 

We have been more than once to see Mr. 
Webster’s finished personation of the “ Man of 
Law;” and a more intimate acquaintance with 
it has confirmed the impression we expressed 
last month of its great superiority above the 
average of theatrical performances. We must 
not, however, be tempted to dwell upon its ex¬ 
cellencies, but proceed to notice the extrava¬ 
ganza of “ The Princess Radiant,” which is a 
most agreeable entertainment. The story is 
taken from one of Count Hamilton’s fairy tales; 
and by way of introduction, the revivied Count 
himself comes forward to describe, after the 
fashion of “ This is the house that Jack built,” 
the rise and progress of the characters and ad¬ 
ventures of nis narrative. The effect was very 
good and comic. Mrs. L. S. Buckingham per¬ 
sonates the “ Princess Radiant” herself with 
great elegance, and gives us a model of feminine 
grace and proportions such as few actresses can 
display, in that part where she comes forward 
in a white muslin tunic, with ornamented breast¬ 
plate, and gilt and plumed helmet, as the leader 
of a troop of Amazons, she excited universal 
admiration. Fancy Buckstone, dressed up as 
a miserable old witch studying astrology, pre¬ 
paring devils* broth, and playing the fool, and 
you have the perfection of the burlesque. 

There is a certain Miss Collins here, in whom we 
place considerable confidence for her many ex¬ 
cellent theatrical qualities. She acted her part of 
Mayflower with neatness and discretion. A pretty 
little bit of scenic illusion is produced when she 
enters the witch’s cave, with her head apparently 
surrounded with a brilliant halo: her gildea 
hat, and the light from the bull’s eye of a dark 
lantern, are of course the simple and innocent 
agents in creating this spectral surprise, which 
was, however, uncommonly well managed. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam, as Lord Pooh-pooh , was 
matchless as usual. Miss Louisa Pyne, in Opera, 
has been gaining laurels; and those who have 
not heard her rich and cultivated vocal powers 
will do well not to lose the present opportunity. 

More recently the favourite comedy of " Lon¬ 
don Assurance ” has been revived, Mrs. Stirling 
supporting, the character of Lady Qay Spanker 
in a most spirited manner. And just as we are 
going to press, a new Opera, by Mr. H. Glover, 
of which report speaks highly, is being produced. 


Adelphi. 

It would be a long story to narrate all the good 
things to be seen at this theatre, and the best 
proof of the quality of the entertainment is the 
crowds that throng to it every night. Silsbee, 
the American actor, is an entire novelty in his 
way to an English audience: the peculiarity and 
oddity of hi6 humour quite baffle description; 
he must be seen to be understood: one of his 
singularities is his extraordinary literalness— 
rarely can there be witnessed such a specimen 
of loutish acuteness and vulgar Yankee low¬ 
bred dexterity, and so thoroughly real, that the 
critic almost sighs for a little more refinement 
and imagination; hut perhaps Silsbee would not 
ive such entire satisfaction to his audience if 
e fulfilled the higher requirements of art: his 
success depends upon what he is, and we must 
scarcely wish him to be different. 

There is a capital burlesque at this house, in 
which “ Little Red Riding Hood” is brought 
into robbers’ castles; and she runs through a 
series of hair-breadth escapes, such as never 
were contemplated by the author of the nursery 
tale; but Miss Ellen Chaplin, Miss Fitzwilliam, 
Paul Bedford, and others, reconcile us to every 
kind of absurdity, and send us home delighted. 

Wright has recovered from his indisposition, 
and has returned again to the stage in all his 
glory. 


MISS EDITH HERAUD. 

We had the pleasure of seeing this accom¬ 
plished young actress the other evening in the 
trying part of Pauline (in The Lady of Lyons), 
at the Woolwich Theatre, where she has been 
preparing herself for more select and perhaps 
metropolitan audiences. She has certainly great 
gifts—albeit though yet in the bud—ana when 
they have bloomed in maturity she will he a 
very decided acquisition to tne stage. She 
has positively very little to learn beyond 
carefully allowing her own nature to develop 
itself spontaneously, and avoiding all influences 
and conditions that spoil. Her emotion is ge¬ 
nuine and true; her action on the whole deci¬ 
dedly graceful, and her memory strictly cor¬ 
rect. Time, talent, and health, will do evenr- 
thing else for her, and render her fit for the 
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highest walks of the drama. Her self-posses¬ 
sion is extraordinary, and we shall look for¬ 
ward to her future progress with no ordinary 
interest. The Fates will indeed be spiteful if so 
much promise does not very soon burst into 
the most complete fulfilment: they will certainly 
be intolerable despots and most hypocritical 
patrons, if they intend anything but a high 
career for the young debutante. 


MR. AGUILAR’S SOIREES CLASSIQUES. 

The first of a series of classical concerts, pro¬ 
jected by that admirable pianist and composer, 
Mr. Aguilar, took place on the 13th ult., at the 
Beethoven Rooms, Queen Anne-street. With 
the exception of two or three songs by Miss 
Ursula Barclay, the evening was devoted to per¬ 
formances on the pianoforte and violin, of the 
compositions of Beethoven. The experiment 
was eminently successful/ Attracting as it did 


of course only true lovers and appreciators of 
the Great Master, such an audience found the 
highest gratification from the selection; while 
Mr. Aguilar’s own masterly performances elicited 
the most enthusiastic applause. With all the 
brilliancy of the modern school, he combines the 
power of feeling and expression which is so 
requisite in interpreting compositions full of 
| subtle meaning, passion, and sentiment. 


I Musical Intelligence. —Mr. Ilandel Gear 
announces Thiee {Soirees Musicales to take place at 
his residence, 17, Saville-row, on Tuesdays, Feb. 
10th, 24th, and March 9th. A great treat may be 
expected, since among tho vocalists said to be en¬ 
gaged, are Misses Dolby, Birch, Messent, and Louisa 
Pyne; Messrs. F. Bodda, Weiss, Harrison, and 
other singers of note; while among the instrumental 
' performers we perceive the names of Miss Arabella 
j Goddard, Mr. Aguilar, Herr Liitzen, Herr Pollitier, 
R. Blagrovc, &c., &c. 


THE GARDEN. —FEBRUARY. 


“ The night was whiter in his roughest mood ; 

The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the w oods fence off the northern blast 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 

And has the warmth of May.” Cow ter . 


PLANT HOUSES. 

Conservatory ,—Now is the best time to give 
oranges, camellias, and other thick-leaved plants, a 
thorough cloaning from dust and insects, previous to 
making their growth; sponge the wholo of the 
leaves, both on the upper and under surfaces, with 
soft water, and be careful not to bruise them ; after¬ 
wards apply a good syringing with tepid water; 
look also to the state of the roots, stir the surface, 
and apply fresh compost where required. Train, tie 
out, and give encouragement at the roots to Kennedias 
and other creepers, now forming their shoots for 
blooming, and cut well back such plauts as Passi- 1 
flora racomosa ccerulea, Tasconia mollissima, Plum¬ 
bago capensis, and others, required for late summer ' 
blooming. Begin now to apply a little more water | 
to plants of all sorts, whether in pots or borders, 
which arc starting into growth. Choice specimens 
of plants in pots require to be frequently turned 
round to prevent their being drawn out of shape. 
Continue to bring forward a succession of plants into 
the forcing-honse, without which a gay appearance 
cannot be kept up in the conservatory for the next 
two months. 

Stave. —Withhold water gradually to such plants 
as have finished blooming, and require rest; remove 
them to the coolest place, or to an intermediate 
house. Shift or top dress, and cut back if necessary, 
all that are starting into growth ; do not over-water 
them until the roots are well started. Creepers re¬ 
quired to bloom early must be well cut back, and 
tho roots encouraged. Put a portion of the stock of 
Gesnera zebrina to work, for early flowering. Keep 
a moist, growing atmosphere, and syringe frequently 
with tepid water; but when fumigation is necessary, 
let both plants and atmosphere be dry when it is i 
applied. 


Greenhouse. —Proceed with previous directions 
as to shifting and training plants making growth; 
; apply no fire-heat, except to dry up damp or ex¬ 
clude frost, but air abundantly. U:c every means 
to keep the growth gradual : this, with abundance 
j of clear light, will ensure a dwarf, stocky growth 
( and strong bloom. Pelargoniums required for early 
| blooming must have a tempemture by fire-heat, 

! ranging from 4-5 to 50 deg. Keep them near to the 
glass, and constantly turned about and trained into 
shape; avoid over-watering, and syringe occa¬ 
sionally in mild, bright weather, when abundance 
of air can be given. 

TORCING HOUSES. 

Pineries .—Continue to shift and bring forward 
into the fruitiug-liouses the best of the succession 
plants, to fill up the places of those from which the 
| fruit is cut or just ripe, as the latter may be takeu 
out of the bed and placed on the curb or front stand, 
out of the way, for a few days. Never neglect, cveii 
for a day, to keep the fruitiug-house stocked; and 
| that this may not causo unnecessary trouble, be 
careful to keep the proper composts always in a 
state of readiness for use. Bear in mind the pre¬ 
vious direction to keep the bottom heat from 80 to 
85 deg., no higher. Succession plants as before 
directed, but prepare to give them a shift. 

Vineries .—Continue stopping the shoots in the 
early house, and as they advance towards blooming 
give a gradual increase of temperature—60 by 
night, 65 to 70 deg. by day; maintain a moist at¬ 
mosphere until the blooms expand; after that, for a 
time, a drier atmosphere 13 desirable. If straw¬ 
berries and French beans are grown iu these bouses 
be careful to keep them well syringed, and the pip®| 
now and then painted over, when cool, with diluted 
sulphur and soot, to keep down red spider. Young 
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rods of vine., in the late limits must he bent down, 
tliat the apex may be lowu* than the base, which 
vitl cause them to break mote regularly. 

Patch-house. —Proceed as before directed with 
regard to disbudding; commence also thinning the 
fruit when well set. These two processes must be 
carried on gradually. Follow up w ell with syringing 
both in early and late houses, and do not forget to 
see that the roots are well supplied with tepid water. J 
Apply diluted liquid manure to trees partially ex¬ 
hausted by overbearing. Employ the means above \ 
directed to keep down red spider, nud fumigate for 
green fly. Cherries: Keep up a good circulation | 
of air, and a slight increase of temperature: they 
will not submit to hard forcing. Water carefully at 
the roots, and syringe freely twice a-day. Straw¬ 
berries starting into bloom in bottom hoat may bo 
placed on shelves in the vinery or peach-house, 
and more put to work. Sow successions of dwarf 
beans; stop those advancing, and secure them to 
small sticks. Give air at every opportunity to me- j 
Ions and cucumbers iu a course of preparation for 
ridging out, and throw up the beds intended to re¬ 
ceive them, i 


1'iiOWLH UAKDUN AND SU RUBBERY. 

Peoevoro in the propagation of the summer bed¬ 
ding plants, as the curlier this sort of work is got over 
the better for all purposes. Attend to the progressive 
potting-off autumn stores, as room becomes vacant. 
Protect beds of choice tulips with hoops and mats. 
The late-flowering mixed ranunculus may now be 
planted : cover the roots with an inch of silver sand 
before levelling the soil. Sow a few hardy annuals 
for transplanting. Prepare beds for planting roses, 
by trenching in some rich manure. Dahlias should 
be put into heat immediately, to supply cuttings. 

Shrubbery. —Proceed with planting and altera¬ 
tions as fast as possible. And observe that the bor¬ 
ders should be well tilled quite up to the grass, as a 
long border-line is out of character. Amongst other 
things the Mahouia family should be extensively 
used, New Zea’and flux, Yuccas, Scotch roses, 
laurcstiues, with here and there an Irish yew, and 
our native juniper, trained cypress fashion, will 
afford a very good variety for border work, and they 
may be kept dwarf by pruning and frequent trans¬ 
planting. 


THE TOILET. 

COSTUME FOB FEBRUARY. 

[All information concerning Dress or Fashion has either been directly communicated by Madame 
Devy, 73, Grosvcnor-street. London , or ajjpears under : her sanction.'] 


There is no very striking novelty to amiouuco for 
the present month. Ladies usually equip themselves 
for their winter toilet on the dreary side of Christ¬ 
mas, and though the days “ lengthen,” and perhaps 
the “cold may strengthen,” tiny are seldom dis¬ 
posed to make much change until March draws 
near, and remiuds us that spring is coming. 

The comfortable and elegant gilct maintains its 
vogue for morning and demi-toilctte. Mantles of 
velvet trimmed with the woollen lace (dentelle de 
lo'.ne), with the hood and tassels to correspond; or 
velvet mantles, ornamented with gimp or braid, are 
much worn. Less expensive ones are of fine cloth, 
tastefully trimmed with braid or velvet, aud gene¬ 
rally have the Capuchiu hood. 

Velvet bonnets have still the preference; such as 
we described last month, with drawn brims, aud 
finished with a good deal of black lace, being the 
most esteemed. 

Rich silks arc universally worn for dinner dress, 
and this winter has produced some of the most beau¬ 
tiful fabrics we have ever seen. There is one of 
black aud deep orange colour moire antique. The 
ground a shot, the pattern a brocade of the orange 
colour. Another is of a black ground, with flounces 
brocaded iu roses and rose-buds. A third is called 
J Winbrule; the colour produced by the shot pre- 
#ely bearing out the title, “ burnt breadand the 
Ounces are woven to imitate a trimming of ten 
of narrow velvet, By this means of course a 
witness and regularity are achieved winch nothing 
but the loom could accomplish. Something in this 
tfjle is a silk, the ground of which is the royal blue. 
It is woven in breadths, a rich brocade of black 
reaching nearly to the waist; but the pattern is di¬ 
vided at three intervals by rows of black velvet, 
*oven in graduated stripes. This dress is particu¬ 
larly elegant and distingue. 

There is also a new fabric for a bridal dress, of 
peculiar richness. It may be described as a white 
silk and Batin brocade. The pattern, representing a 
perfect maze of roses, is called Buis son de Boses , 


and is woven In breadths. Some notion may he 
formed of its beauty, when we mention that one 
portion of tho pattern has the satin for ground, and 
the other the silk, the two blending into one another 
in an indistinguishable manner, but producing an 
effect of light and shade that reminds one more of 
frosted silver than anything else. 

Ttibbons this winter arc also very rich, and are 
much used for trimming silk dresses of a plainer 
quality than those described. 

Evening dresses, especially when of thin mate¬ 
rial, contiuue to be much ornamented both with 
flounces and fancy trimmings; the corsage Louis 
Quinzc being still the favourite. There is one 
evening dress, that consists of double skirts of ckene 
silk, the pat torn woven to correspond: the under¬ 
skirt has a white ground, the upper pink; the de¬ 
sign of the chenS being something of the character 
which we understand by the term shawl pattern. 

Coiffures are still full at the sides, and are com¬ 
posed of blonde, flowers, ribbon, and some other 
materials. One head-dress, of blue terry velvet and 
gold, combines richness with simplicity of style. 

The coiffure remain is formed entirely of gold 
bullion and sequins, and is made to support and 
confine the hair almost independently of a comb. 

Among what may be called caps, we should men¬ 
tion otic of French lace, ornamented with rings of 
narrow violet ribbon, looped together in such profu¬ 
sion that they resemble curls in their effect. This cap 
would suit a face to which ringlets are becoming. 

There is another cap, with long lappets of greyish 
blue terry velvet, edged with black blonde, and full 
bunches of pink roses at the sides; aud a cap of 
somowhat similar style has pink and blue convol¬ 
vuli instead of the roses. 

Our plate represents an evening dress, with six 
flounces of alternate widths, richly embroidered. 
Corsage Louis XV., embroidered to correspond, 
and chemisette and rufiles of Mechlin or Brussels 
lace. The hair is simply arranged with a head¬ 
dress of black velvet and gold. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wbdding-cards. —“ Dear Editress,—It has 
repeatedly struck me that the fashion of sending 
wedding-cards to the divers friends of the bride and 
bridegroom but ineffectually performs its office 
under the present system. The object being to 
communicate the fact of who are the parties thus 
joined in the holy bands of matrimony, It is surely 
but partially effected by sending the cards of the 
lady, superscribed with her married name. Now, 
if the cards of the new-made couple were accompa¬ 
nied by one bearing the maiden name of the bride, 
the double purpose of announcing her recently- 
attained title, and of informing her friends who she 
was, as hitherto known to them, would be answered. 
It not unfrequently happens that among a large 
circle of friends, severally known to the wedding- 
couple, there are some who previously have only 
been acquainted with the bridegroom, others only 
with the bride; and it is consequently a complete 
puzzle to these latter when they cast their eye on 

the perplexing inscription, ‘ Mrs. A-They 

may know her perfectly as the pretty Fanny B-, 

or tho sparkling Laura C-, or the charming 

Kate D-; but who this mysterious ‘ Mrs. A- ’ 

may be, is a fact more coyly hidden than brido’s 
face beneath nuptial veil. I remember an enigma of 
this sort remaining on my mantel-shelf, to torment 
the Eveish iota in my disposition, during many a 
month. It smiled at me more mockingly than 
coquet’s lip; it frowned more forbiddingly than 
Sphinx’s riddle. It seemed to taunt me evermore 
with its hopeless, inexplicable, inaccessible secret. 
At length, in a pet of foiled curiosity, I tossed the 

provoking ‘Mrs. -* into the fire; and to this 

day have never learned who was the individual I 
treated, in her bridal effigy, with so scorching a 
rudeness. There lies at this very moment, in the 
card-basket of a friend of mine, a certain silver- 
edged, enamelled envelope, containing one of these 
smooth-faced perplexities; and my friend declares 
he has some thoughts of sending the mystery for 
solution to the next number of ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ as the only possible chance of gaining a 

clue to the identity of Mrs.-. And in that case, 

how would the lady like to see her new name, in all 
its first blush and gloss of honey-moon dignity, 
figuring among the ‘ Replies to Minor Queries,’ 
next perhaps to a paragraph on ‘ the age of the oak, 1 
or ‘ the origin of the cow-pox’ ? 

“ Will you, dear Editress, circulate my views on 
this subject among your young-lady readers, who 
are likely, as bridesmaids, to send out cards; or, as 
brides, to be sent out on cards ? Tell the latter, as 
one inducement, that their old maiden-cards will 
never be of any further value, excepting perhaps as 
substitutes for silk-winders; therefore they may as 
well be saved from so ignominious a fate, and be 
devoted to one last little piece of usefulness before 
their fair owners quit spinsterliood for matronhood. 

“ Yours, dear Editress, faithfully, 

“ M. C. C.” 

[Our playful correspondent has started a subject 
which certainly deserves consideration, and her 
suggestions are worthy of some more practical 
realization than pointing pleasant jests. We have 
seen some American wedding-cards, which give 
very ample particulars respecting the senders, thus: 

Mr. & Mrs. Robinson. 

Wm. Robinson. 

Eliza Parker. 


Perhaps the difficulty of identifying the lady is one 
of those mysteries that people derive pleasure from 
creating, and solving it would spoil some funny 
mistakes. 

Antonina. —To your three questions we may 
answer— 

1st. That we cannot undertako to return any rejected 
contributions, unless postage-stamps are sent, to 
cover the expense. 

2nd. We believe that the length of serpents bas 
beou greatly exaggerated : there is no authentic 
record of any serpent exceeding 30 feet 
3rd. We have a very short and a very decided 
opinion of Louis Napoleon, and that is anything 
but in bis favour. We think he is preparing for 
himself and his country most fatal consequences, 
and no catastrophe which he pretends to have 
avertod could be so terribly pernicious as hia own 
treacherous usurpation. Tho French are quietly 
submitting at present, but they are beginning to 
jest—a symptom with them that something seri¬ 
ous is being contemplated. The following wit¬ 
ticisms have been circulated in Paris, of course 
secretly:— 

“ En formant sonConseil intime, 

Notre Sauveur ! 

A choisi des Gens qu’on estime 
A leur valour! 

“ II a compris, dans son genie, 

Ce grand H6ros! 

Qu’une unitl se fortifie, 

Par des Zeros!” 

“ Le glorieux mot de Pavie, 

Jusqu’ 11 la corde 6tait use; 

Le rldempteur de la Patrio ! 

Napoleon l’a retourne; 

Fobs l’honneur, tout estsauv£.” 

Augusta. —We are very glad to hear that this 
correspondent so much approves of the reform we 
have made in our “ fashion department.” A little 
gossip about dress is very advisable, but too much 
of it is tiresome. If any one wishes to know more of 
any particular details of tho wardrobe, we shall be 
happy to give the required information. 

Miss B-, Middlesborougb.—The article to 

which she refers appeared under a former editor¬ 
ship, and we are therefore in the dark on the sub¬ 
ject. We have, however, forwarded her letter to 
the proper quarter. 

Quaker Milliners.— We have received the 
following inquiry, to which we shall be glad if any 
of our readers will enable us to give a satisfactory 
reply:— 

“ I am a great admirer of the bonnets, but 
much more so of the caps worn by the person 8 
called Friends or Quakers. Can I be informed, 
through your kindness, of the address of a Quaker 
cap-maker ?— Simplicia.” 

Accepted. — A Dirge. The “Ode to thk 
Midnight Sky” and another poem are scarcely 
up to their author’s usual standard; but we shall 
be happy to hear from him again when he is “ i’ the 
vein.” 

To Father Clement’s Cousin we must giro 
a somewhat similar answer. As our circulation in¬ 
creases and our readers become more fastidious, we 
are obliged to be more strict in our estimate oi 
what constitutes poetical merit. 
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MEMOIR OP MADAME DU DEFFAND. 

BY THE LATE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


Descended from the ancient and noble family 
of de Vichy Champrond, in the province of 
Burgundy, Marie de Champrond was born in the 
year 1697. Her father was Gaspard de Vichy, 
Count de Champrond; and her mother was Anne 
Brulart, daughter of the first President of the 
Parliament of Burgundy, who was son to Marie 
Bortillion de Chavigny, widow of Caesar Augus¬ 
tus, Duke de Choiseul. Mademoiselle de Cham¬ 
prond, while yet a child, was placed in the 
Convent de la Madeleine de Trenelle, in the 
Rue de Charonne, where she passed many years; 
but, unfortunately, though brought up in a re¬ 
ligious institution, the seeds of religion were not 
properly implanted in her mind, or, unhappily 
for her, failed to fructify—a fact which was 
proved while she was in the flower of her youth, 
and before she had left the convent, by her ex¬ 
pressing doubts on a subject above all otherB of 
the utmost importance to her happiness here and 
hereafter. Ia vain did her spiritual director en¬ 
deavour to open her mind to the sacred truths it 
rejected; his efforts were unavailing. Nor were 
those of the great and virtuous Massillon more 
successful, when, solicited by her alarmed rela¬ 
tives to remove her doubts, he used every argu¬ 
ment that a sound understanding and an ardent 
piety could suggest to vanquish ner heresy. 

The Marquise du Deffand had two brothers 
and a sister. The elder, the Count Champrond, 
attained the rank of Marechal de Camp in the 
French service, which ill health compelled him 
to resign in 1743, when he retired to his estate in 
Burgundy. This nobleman married a lady of 
ancient family, in the same province, of the 
name of d’Albon, by whom he nad two sons and 
a daughter. The younger brother of Madame 
du Deffand entered the church, and became 
Treasurer of the Holy Chapel at Paris. Of her 
sister, the Marquise d’Arclon, little is known, 
except that she lived at Avignon. The relations 
of the Marquise were all persons of distinction. 
Her aunt was the Duchess de Luynes, a lady 
greatly respected, and the confidential attendant 
of the Queen of Louis the Fifteenth; and the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, afterwards Cardinal de 
Lorraine, was her grand-nephew. 

It would appear from her own complaints on 


this subject, that the education of Mademoiselle 
de Champrond was not what it should have been. 
Accomplishments were more attended to than 
those branches of a solid education which fit a 
woman for filling her place in society, and 
strengthening her mind while cultivating it. 
This neglect might have precluded a person of 
less talent from distinguishing herself in after¬ 
life; but it did not prevent Mademoiselle de 
Champrond from early giving indications of 
those abilities which subsequently acquired her 
a celebrity. The development of her mind did, 
however, as sometimes occurs, lead to an ex¬ 
pansion of those feelings and sentiments which 
form the peculiar charm of women. 

It was the misfortune of Marie de Champrond 
to lose her mother in early life; and such a loss 
was but too well calculated to chill the affections 
which slumber in the heart, until a mother’s ten¬ 
derness awakens them, and, like the genial in¬ 
fluence of the sun on flowers and fruits, warms 
and ripens the precious produce of the heart, 
which, in after years, forms the happiness of 
others, if not always of her who possesses them. 

To the want of cultivation of the affections, 
may be traced the all-engrossing selfishness 
which through life marked the character of 
Madame du Deffand, and which rendered her 
more admired for her wit and caustic turn in 
conversation, than beloved for any of those 
qualities of the heart, without which affection is 
seldom excited, and in which she was accused of 
being wholly deficient. A total want of sensi¬ 
bility gave to her manners a dryness and hard¬ 
ness that repelled tenderness. She was a woman 
to whom men of wit would have repeated their 
bon mots, certain of her comprehending them; 
but to whom no one in sorrow would have been 
tempted to reveal its cause, feeling assured that 
she would afford him no sympathy. 

In August, 1718, Mademoiselle de Cham¬ 
prond was united to Jean Baptiste-Jaques du 
Deffand, Marquis de la Lande, Colonel of a 
regiment of Dragoons, and of a family not in¬ 
ferior to her own. This marriage—like most, 
if not all, contracted by the French noblesse of 
that period—was one of convenance, in which 
the choice was left to the parents; and the feel- 
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ings of the individuals most nearly concerned 
were never consulted. To indemnify themselves 
for those enforced contracts, the parties seldom 
failed to seek in illegal bonds, the happiness 
denied in ill-assorted ones; and society, if it did 
not openly acknowledge the right to commit 
crimes so fraught with evil, at least tacitly 
tolerated them by not excluding those who were 
guilty from its pale. 

The union of the Marquis and Marquise du 
Deffand was neither happy nor of long duration. 
They separated by mutual consent, each pursuing 
the line of conduct most agreeable to her and 
him; and it is a proof of the demoralization of 
the time, that, notwithstanding the reprehensi- 
bility of this conduct on both sides, they con¬ 
tinued to maintain a friendly understanding 
until his death; interrupted only when the lady, 
by some unaccountable caprice, sought a recon¬ 
ciliation with her husband $ which, after much 
difficulty, was accomplished; but which, at the 
end of six weeks, terminated by a new and final 
separation, to the secret satisfaction of both 
parties; but which led to an interruption of 
their friendly feelings for some time. It was 
asserted that she only sought the reconciliation 
with her husband to annoy a lover who had de¬ 
serted her, and who, piqued into jealousy by 
this step on her part, wrote her a letter so full of 
reproaches, and renewed tenderness, that she 
again broke with the Marquis du Deffand, and 
received her truant admirer into favour.* Never¬ 
theless, when dying, in the year 1750, her hus¬ 
band expressed a desire to see her; and she 
attended his death-bed, with every appearance of 
friendship and kindness. No offspring crowned 
the marriage of the Marquis and Marquise du 
Deffand. Had this blessing been granted, it 
might have kept them together, and have softened 
and ameliorated her heart; for who can deny how 
much maternal affection tends to purify the feel¬ 
ings of women, and to awaken them to a sense 
of duty! 

The beauty and wit of this clever person 
caused her society to be much sought after in 
the brilliant circles of the French capital; and, 
gratified by the adulation showered on her, she 
repaid it by opening her house to those who 
offered it, and rendered it a focus of attraction to 
clever literary men and women, and men of 
fashion. Among the persons to whom she was 
•aid to entertain a more than ordinary pre¬ 
ference, was the profligate Duke of Orleans f— 
a preference which reflected great discredit on 
her, it being considered by all who knew him, 
that no woman not lost to every sense of delicacy 
could entertain an attachment to such a man. It 
was not for several years after that her Uauon 
with the President Hinault commenced, which, 
whatever might have been its nature, had at 
least the merit of constancy; for it continued 
unbroken till his death, though often clouded 
over by her tyranny and exactions, which, if we 
may credit the evidence of some of her con- 


• " Lettres de Mademoiselle Aissl,” page 138. 
t The Regent. 


temporaries, imposed a heavy yoke on him. 
Marmontel, who lived much in the society of 
both, asserts that the duration of this attach¬ 
ment may be attributed more to the timid char¬ 
acter of the President, which made him afraid to 
break with her, than to his affection; as, to 
use Marmontel’s words, “ he continued a slave 
to fear a long time after he had ceased to be a 
slave to love.” 

The friendship between Monsieur de For- 
mont* and the Marquise du Deffand, was also 
said to be of a less pure character than was con¬ 
sistent with her honour, but it is one of the inevi¬ 
table consequences of one sin in woman, ihat it 
entails on her the suspicion of many more, and 
she can never indulge in friendship with any 
man, however free from guilt it may be, with¬ 
out incurring this odious and insulting charge, 
a result which in itself is the severest punish¬ 
ment to which a proud and delicate-minded 
woman can be exposed. Such, however, was 
the state of morals in France at that period, that 
neither suspicions, nor even proofs of miscon¬ 
duct, excluded a woman from society. The de¬ 
moralizing example of the Regent, Orleans, and 
the doctrines of the Philosophers, as the Ency¬ 
clopedists were termed, taught women to make 
light of the violation of certain virtues, and ren¬ 
dered society so indulgent to these violations, 
as to enable them to commit them with impu¬ 
nity. Such a state of society, if it cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse for the conduct of Madame 
du Deffand, should at least serve to mitigate the 
censure pronounced on it; and those who live 
in our own better times must, however shocked 
and disgusted they may feel when perusing the 
details of society at the period to which we refer, 
bear in mind, that the conduct which would now 
draw down the penalty of ostracism on the 
women who dared to practise it, was then fully 
tolerated. 

Among the intimate associates of the Mar¬ 
quise du Deffand, were the Duchesses de Lux¬ 
embourg, de Gramont, de Choiseul, and de 
la Valliere, and Mesdames du Chttelot and de 
Stael, with Messieures d’Alembert, de Saint 
Lambert Montesauieu, le President Hinault 
Marmontel, and, tnough last, not least, Voltaire, 
when at Paris. These individuals she was daily 
in the habit of seeing, either at her own how® 
or in the houses of others, yet except the Du- 
chesse de Choiseul, who appears to nave been a 
gentle and amiable woman, she does not appear 
to have entertained any real attachment to any 
of them, although she received, and repaid to a 
certain degree, the flatteries of all. It must not, 
however, be supposed that Madame du Deffand 
was in general a flatterer. On the contrsiy, 
though not unwilling to accept this current com 
of the society in which she moved, she would, 
had it been possible, and consistent with her 
own interest, have preferred remaining a debtor 
for it than repaying it, for she had no taste for 
making pleasant speeches, and was so well aware 
of the defects of her acquaintances as to find 


• The friend of Voltaire. 
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little to praise in them. In the period to which 
we refer, and in the artificial circle in which 
sbe lived, flattery was as necessary to insure a 
good reception, as a suitable dress, and was 
used to effect the same purpose. Hence she 
ado]>ted it, feeling convinced that if she did not, 
she should fail in drawing around her the per¬ 
sons whose presence, though it did not give her 
any real pleasure, she believed that her life would 
be insupportable without. 

Her reputation as a Bel Esprit entailed much 
discomfort on her, as it must on any one who 
has acquired it. Once won, the winner is ex¬ 
pected to sustain it, often a painful effort, when 
the health is less vigorous, or the spirits less 
elevated, than when this reputation was first 
attained. The Bel Esprit , in the consciousness 
of diminished vivacity, generally forgets how 
indulgent are the listeners to less brilliant 6on- 
mots, or less sprightly conversation, after the 
reputation of a wit has been established; though 
it is a fact well known, that people are often so pre¬ 
pared to admire whatever proceeds from certain 
bps, that they hardly wait to have the sentence 
concluded before they bestow their applause, 
even although it be unmerited. Dissatisfied with 
herself, and with the world, the Marquise du 
Deffand found no happiness in the present, no 
satisfaction in the past, and no hope in the 
future; while to those who look not beneath the 
surface, she was deemed an object of envy, 
because her Salons were filled by persons of 
celebrity, her society sought by the great, and 
her sayings praised by those whose praise is 
considered to give fame. 

While surrounded by the artificial circle 
who occupied her time, without interesting her 
feelings, she found that their society did not 
“ fill the void left aching in her breast.” A con- 
fewlon from her own lips proves that the un¬ 
controlled indulgence of her selfishness had not 
achieved its object. Struck one day by the 
caresses bestowed by an acquaintance on an 
adopted child, she observed, “ You then really 
love that child 

w Yes, Madam,” was the reply. 

" That is fortunate for you; I never could 
love any one.” 

What a picture of a cold heart is conveyed by 
these few words 1 and what must have been the 
state of the mind that dictated them! 

The assemblies of Madame du Deffand be* 
came so much talked of, that few strangers of 
distinction visited the French capital without 
requesting permission to join them. She was 
frequently a guest at Sceaux, with the vain and 
ambitious Duchesse du Maine, where she 
formed a friendship with the lively and clever 
Madame de Stael, whose letters to her are among 
jbc most amusing of her correspondence. We 
have shown that a freedom from all moral con¬ 
tort, and an indulgence in every offered 
pleasure, did not afford the Marquise du Deffand 
the gratification anticipated. She had disco- 
vered, as all votaries of pleasure sooner or later 
are doomed to do, how wide is the difference 
that separates this imaginary good from happi¬ 


ness, or even its humble substitute, content; 
and a life hitherto wasted in idleness and amuse¬ 
ment, broken in on, it is true, by the frequent 
visits of melancholy reflections, became me¬ 
naced with a misfortune, for the patient en¬ 
durance of which her mind was, alas! ill pre¬ 
pared. Her sight, for a considerable time very 
weak, began in 1752 to fail her entirely, ana 
rendered the assistance of an amanuensis indis¬ 
pensable. In the hope of an amelioration she 
determined to retire from the gay world for 
some months, and on trying the effect of her 
native air. It is a proof of the levity of one of 
the wits of that period,* that one of the greatest 
infirmities with which a human being can be 
afflicted, offered to him an occasion for address¬ 
ing to the sufferer a copy of the following flat¬ 
tering verses, in which he affects to be also 
blind. But no subject is sacred to Buch 
writers. 

“ Oui je perds les deux yeux; vous les avez perdue, 

O sage Du Deffand, est ce une grande perte? 

Du moins nous nc reverrons plus 

Les sots dont la terre est couverte 

Et puis, tout est aveugle en cet humain sqjour; 

On ne va qu*& talons sur la terre et sur l’onde; 

On a les yeux bouch6s a la ville, a la cour: 

Plutus, la Fortune, et P Amour 
Sont trois avougles n’es qui gouvernent le monde.” 

Not content with this piece of flattery, the 
same writer, in a letter to M. Formont, the 
friend of both, says, “ What you tell me of the 
eyes of Madame du Deffaud, gives me an ex¬ 
treme pain : they were in other times very bril¬ 
liant und very beautiful. Why should one be 
punished by that by which we have sinned? 
And what rage prompts Nature to spoil her 
most beautiful works? At least Madame du 
Deffand preserves her wit, which is still more 
beautiful than her eyes.” 

In 1752 the Marquise du Deffand undertook a 
journey to Champrond, the abode of her brother, 
the Count de Vichy, in Burgundy, where she 
spent some months, and where she first made 
the acquaintance of Mademoiselle de PEspinasse, 
an acquaintance which some years after ter¬ 
minated so disagreeably, and caused her so 
much chagrin. The talents and cultivation of 
mind of this young lady attracted the attention 
of the Marquise du Deffand, while her own in¬ 
creasing infirmity of sight suggested to her how 
desirable an acquisition the constant society of 
such a companion must prove. To write for 
her, to read to her, and to converse with her, 
and so beguile the long and tedious hours of 
solitude, would be to make her lose the sense of 
at least a portion of her misfortune; and she 
determined on trying to secure for herself this 
solace. The peculiar position of Mademoiselle 
de PEspinasse, who was the disowned child of a 
lady, who was mother to the Countess de Vichy, 
induced the Count and Countess to extend their 
protection to the illegitimate sister of the latter. 
They had given her a home beneath their roof, 
where she fulfilled the duties of a governess to 


* Voltaire. 
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their children. A more painful or more humi¬ 
liating position could hardly have been found. 
She received little, if any, remuneration for the 
arduous services which she was called on to per¬ 
form, and was not treated or considered in the 
light of a relation; for respect to the feelings of 
the father of the Countess de Vichy precluded 
this kindness. Never was there a human being 
less calculated to support with patience the false 
position in which 6he was placed than Made¬ 
moiselle de l’Espinasse. With a sensibility over 
which reason exercised too feeble a sway to 
moderate its excess, this unhappy young woman 
writhed in agony at the contumely to which 
she believed herself subjected; ana before the 
arrival of Madame du Deffand, had determined 
on leaving Champrond, and seeking refuge in a 
convent at Lyons, with no other resource than 
the scanty pittance bequeathed her by her mo¬ 
ther, which was insufficient for the most humble 
and frugal existence. The Count and Countess 
de Vichy, although not disposed to treat her in a 
manner that might have rendered her abode be¬ 
neath their roof permanent and desirable to her, 
were yet unwilling that she should leave it; for, 
independent of being aware of the advantage of 
her tuition to their children, they dreaded lest 
she might claim rights which would inter¬ 
fere with their own pecuniary prospects, and 
also revive all the scandal which her birth 
had occasioned. All efforts to retain this dis¬ 
owned sister beneath their roof were ineffectual. 
She left Champrond, and Madame du Deffand 
soon after her departure decided on offering her 
a home with herself. Before, however, taking 
this step she consulted her aunt, the Duchesse 
de Luynes, on its eligibility, urging her infirmity 
and the helplessness it entailed as her motive. 
She thought herself in duty bound to refer to 
the opinion of this aunt, who had procured for 
her a pension for life through her influence with 
her royal mistress, the Queen of Louis XV., 
rendered necessary by the smallness of her in¬ 
come, which was wholly inadequate to maintain 
her station in life. 

Previously to leaving Paris Madame du Def¬ 
fand had determined, from motives of prudence, 
to retire to a monastery, and selected that of St. 
Joseph for her abode. Our readers must not, 
however, imagine that, in retiring to a convent, 
Madame du Deffand had any intention of sub¬ 
jecting herself to any of the rules of a monastic 
sanctuary: that of St. Joseph, like other insti¬ 
tutions of a similar kind, afforded a refuge to 
persons whose religious feelings, taste for a 
tranquil solitude, or pecuniary difficulties, led 
them to seek so economical an asylum. The 
apartments selected by the Marquise were those 
prepared for the Duchess de Montespan in the 
previous reign, where, by an occasional tem¬ 
porary retirement from the pleasures of the 
Court, she sought to obtain a remission of the 
sins she committed in it; hence we may con¬ 
clude that the chambers were not deficient in 
the comforts, nay more, of the luxuries which 
habit had rendered necessary to its first fair oc¬ 
cupant. In this residence Madame du Deffand 


knew that she should enjoy the same liberty of 
egress for herself, and ingress for her friends, as 
in her hotel, and with no more constraint. She 
therefore decided that if Mademoiselle dePEspi- 
nasse accepted the offer of taking up her abode 
with her, she would hire an apartment for her 
close to her own in the Convent St. Joseph. 

It was not until April, 1754—nearly two years 
after she had first become acquainted with Ma¬ 
demoiselle de PEspinasse—that the Marquise 
du Deffand received her in the Convent of St. 
Joseph, after having obtained a solemn promise 
from her that she would never make any at¬ 
tempt to urge her claims on the family of her 
mother. The Marquise, fully aware oi the de¬ 
fects of her own temper, had with perfect open¬ 
ness entered into them by letters to her protegee. 
A passage in one of these letters # proves her 
frankness on this occasion. “ There is,” wrote 
the Marquise, “ a second article, on which I 
must have an explanation with you; it is that 
the least artifice, or the slightest deception in 
your conduct with me would be insupportable 
to bear. I am naturally suspicious, and all those 
whom I believe to possess finesse , become ob¬ 
jects of it to such a degree, that I never can 
have any more confidence in them. You must 
therefore resolve, while you live with me, on 
observing the utmost truth and sincerity, never 
to have recourse to insinuation nor exaggera¬ 
tion : in a word, never to lose sight of these 
conditions, and never to lose one of the most 
agreeable qualities of youth, which is simplicity. 
You have a good deal of wit and gaiety, and are 
capable of sentiment. With these qualities you 
will be charming as long as you abandon your¬ 
self to your natural character, so that you re¬ 
main without pretension and without affecta¬ 
tion.” 

Two persons less calculated to live together 
on terms of amity could hardly have been found, 
than the Marquise du Deffand and Mademoi¬ 
selle de rEspinasse. The first possessed of a 
degree of worldly wisdom, that blunted her feel¬ 
ings, which haa never been tender, and in¬ 
creased the natural selfishness of her dispo¬ 
sition, joined to a suspicious turn of mind, which 
rendered her prone to be alarmed at the slightest 
indication of insincerity, and often without 
cause. The second, warm-hearted, with a sen¬ 
sibility which knew not the control of reason, 
and which, yielding to every impulse, proved a 
source of misery to herself. 

The exchange of one convent for another did 
not tend to the happiness of Mademoiselle de 
rEspinasse. For sometime the Marquise evinced 
the utmost satisfaction at the acquisition she 
had made; and those who frequented her so¬ 
ciety, pleased by the intelligence and good man¬ 
ners of the young lady, as well as by her extreme 
attention to her hostess, treated her with marked 
attention. With a good figure, and a face that 
was only prevented from being handsome by 
the traces left on it by the small-pock, Made- 

* Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, vol. i* 
page 86. 
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moiselle de l’Espinasse possessed wit and ima¬ 
gination, with the power of bringing these ad¬ 
vantages into play so naturally and gracefully, 
as to add to their attractions. 

Accustomed to keep late hours, Madame du 
Deffand, tired perhaps by the length of days 
unbroken by light, converted day into night, and 
only left her pillow to be ready to receive her 
company at six in the evening. When they 
departed, which was at a late hour in the night, 
the old lady sought her bed; and it was the 
task of her companion to read to her until she 
fell asleep, which in general did not occur before 
the ensuing day had far advanced. The interest 
awakened in the hearts of the visitors of 
Madame du Deffand for her youthful and spi- 
ritMelle companion, rapidly increased when they 
observed the striking contrast presented by her 
to the selfish and capricious ola lady. The one 
cold-hearted and worldly-minded, thinking only 
of herself; the other ingenuous, and disposed 
to please and be pleased. The patience with 
which Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse supported 
the ill-temper of her protectress, still further 
won the esteem of her new friends, and some of 
them, desirous of enjoying her society free from 
the presence of Madame du Deffand, adopted the 
habit of coming an hour sooner than the one 
named for her reception, which hour they de¬ 
voted to the young lady in the little cell allotted 
to her exclusive use.* So admirably did she 
perform the honors of it to her guests, that they 
began to find it much more agreeable to their 
tastes than the salon of Madame du Deffand; 
and suspecting that, if these stolen visits were 
made known to her, that she would angrily re¬ 
lent them, they were carefully concealed from 
her. After some time she discovered them, and 
her rage was ungovernable. She declared that 
her protegee had betrayed her, had seduced her 
friends from her, and vowed that she would 
no longer nourish in her bosom the serpent who 
bad stung her! No alternative was left Made¬ 
moiselle de rEspinasse but to leave tbe Convent 
St. Joseph. She engaged a lodging in the Rue 
de Belle Chase, which Madame de Luxembourg 
furnished for her; and the President Hinault, 
touched with her misfortunes, pressed her to 
bestow on him her hand—an offer which must 


nr 

| have wounded Madame du Deffand in the ten- 
derest point, but which she however declined. 

I Furious at what she termed the treachery of her 
old friends, Madame du Deffand offered, with 
unsuppressed rage, the alternative to M. d’Alem¬ 
bert of breaking with her or with Mademoiselle 
de l’Espinasse; and her fury may well be ima¬ 
gined when he accorded the preference to her 
rival, and devoted himself wholly to her. 

Some notion of the sufferings inflicted on 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse by Madame du 
Deffand may be formed, when it is stated that, 
while in the Convent of St. Joseph, it is asserted 
that, tired of a life continually embittered by the 
ill-humour and caprices of her protectress, this 
poor young woman took opium to destroy herself. 
It failed in producing the desired effect, but had 
so grave a one on her nerves, as to have occa¬ 
sioned her a long and serious illness. It was 
while her life was in danger that Madame du 
Deffand, alarmed at the result of her unkind¬ 
ness, was led weeping to the bed of her victim, 
who uttered no other reproach than “ Madame, 
it is no longer time !” * It is a proof of the ex¬ 
cellence of her heart and principles, that after 
she auitted Madame du Deffand, she was never 
heard to speak an unkind word of her ; but al¬ 
ways, when that lady was named, referred to her 
in terms of respect. Not such was the conduct 
of Madame du Deffand towards her. Time did 
not soften the anger she experienced against her, 
or heal the wound inflicted by the friends who 
adhered to her; for when, many years after, the 
news of the death of Mademoiselle de l’Espi- 
nasse was announced to her, she excla'med, “ I 
wish she had died fifteen years sooner, for then I 
should not have lost d’Alembert!” A phrase 
which justifies the opinion of M. de la Harpe,* 
“ that it would be difficult to have less sensibility 
or more selfishness, than Madame du Deffand.” 

It is generally the fate of the selfish, ever to 
miss the happiness for the attainment of which 
they would not scruple to sacrifice that of 
others : and such was the case with Madame du 
Deffand. Old age overtook her, unloving and 
unloved, and with few, if any, of the consolations 
which render it supportable. 

(To be continued .) 


THE WISH. 


Oh that I were a little flower, 

With dewdrops filled and fragrance sweet, 
With thee to pass but one short hour. 

And then to kiss thy sylph-like feet; 

To bloom beneath thy smile, to be 
Caressed, admired, and loved by thee! 

Oh that I were a crystal stream 
That murmurs by some mountain’s side ! 

Thy form should, as in some sweet dream, 
Upon the silver waters glide, 

And mirrored on my breast would be 
The image, then, dear maid, of thee. 

* Memoirs de Marmontel, tome ii., page 298. 


Oh that I were the bird of night, 

That sings as sweet as twere mid-day, 
Close by thy lattice to alight 
And sing the shades of night away; 

To fill with liquid notes the air, 

As though heaven’s echoes lingered theic ! 

Oh that I were some forest-tree, 

That standing in sequestered shade 
Might form a summer-bower for thee 
To sit beneath my ample shude ! 

The whispering breeze should bid thee, sweet, 
Glad welcome to my lone retreat. 


* Historique sur Madame du Deffand, tome i. p. 15. 
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Oh that I were some seraph bright, 

To guard and cheer thee on thy way, 

To hover round thee, love, by night, 

And sweetly smile on thee by day; 

To gladden thee when bowed with care, 

And on my wings a blessing bear! 

By Death’s cold hand when snatched away, 

To sleep beneath the dreary tomb; 

When Death’s sad messenger—Decay 
Had robbed thee of thy youthful bloom, 
Might then the bliss to me be given 
To waft thy sainted soul to Heaven! 

Percib. 


THE YOUNG POET’S LAMENT. 


BY ALBBRT TAYLOR. 


I pine in silence day by day, 

And see pass by the young and gay 
On Pleasure’s glittering car upborne; 
Whilst I—poor I—dejected mourn, 
Gazing on space with vacant eye; 

Then hang my drooping head, and sigh, 
From morning to the setting sun, 

There is not one that says, “ Well done!” 


Anon, my sunk eye flashes wild, 

Again I am a poet-child, 

Bright glorious visions round me gleam, 

Like motes within the solar beam: 

Earth, sea, and sky, are all my own. 

They fade—once more I am alone! 

Sighing, from morn till setting sun, 

There's no dear voice that says " Well done." 


I seize my lute, and with its tone 

Come back the scenes of days long flown— 

The blessed days of boyhood's prime, 

When all to me was fairy rhyme— 

The world a poem ; and I steep 
The strings in bitter tears, and weep, 

From morning till the setting sun, 

For one dear voice to say, “ Well done.” 

I gaze on Woman's lovely face; 

I mark her form of swelling grace; 

And then my thought flies to the grave 
Where o’er one form the wild weeds wave. 
There low I lay my weary head, 

Praying to share her narrow bed; 

Sighing, from morn till setting sun, 

There’s now not one to say, “ Well done.” 

Ah! who that read the thrilling tale, 

And laugh, or sigh, as thoughts prevail 
Of joy or grief, can tell the ache, 

The withering cares that all but break 
The songster's heart, whose swelling throat 
Bursts with a grief they cannot note, 
Praying for one, oh God! but one 
Sweet loving voice to say,“ Well done V* 


Alone 1 yes, in the deep, deep well, 

Where joy comes not, how many dwell! 

Who call with magic voice around 
Bright forms, from out the dark profound; 
Who place the pageant on the stage, 

Unseen themselves like sealed page, 

Sighing behind the scenes for one 
Dear cheering voice to say, “ Well done.” 

'Tis well! the world is wise and free; 

And gay and generous too, may be! 

And Fortune showers her golden smile 
On those who need it not the while. 

And youth and age throng Fashion's road, 
Heedless of those the storm has bowed, 

Who sigh, from morn till setting sun, 

For one dear voice to say, “ Well done.” 

But there sits One above the skies, 

Who wipes all tears from out all eyes, 
Without whose will there falleth not 
The humble sparrow. Not forgot 
Will be by Him the Poet's sigh. 

There let me turn my mournful eye, 

And pray, when sets my latest sun, 

That He, perchance, may say, “ Well done!” 


STANZAS. 

BY ADA TREVANION. 

Oh deem not, when the turf is spread 
O'er one long-prized and justly dear, 
The flowers of love and friendship shed 
Their latest fragrance on the bier: 
There is a soul-born sympathy 

No tears may quench, or time remove, 
Which joins in mystic unity 
The fond below and bleat above. 

As bounds the bark which breezes sweep, 
While waters coldly close around, 

Till of her pathway o'er the deep 
The shining track no more is found; 
Thus floating down Death’s silent tide, 
The best and loveliest of earth 
Fleet as that white-winged pageant glide, 
And leave no record of their worth. 

But as the bark, though lost to view, 

'Mid scowl of storm, or calm of rest, 
Takes the lone heart’s affection true, 

Like holy sunshine, on her breast: 

So, when our idols pass from sight, 

Our love, if pure, knows not deegy J 
It triumphs o'er the grave’s dark night, 
And mounts with them to realms of day. 

Death, who divides all outward ties, 
Dissevers not heart linked to heart; 

He does but guard love’s sacred prize 
From earthly chance and change apart; 
Making it higher, holier seem. 

More chastely pure, more heavenly fair; 
As the ice closing o’er the stream 

Keeps baser things from mingling there. 
Ramsgate , Jan . 15. 
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THE JEWELLER* S DAUGHTER. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 


It vm ft day of great interest in the quiet little 
country town of Oakbury. Mrs. Everett was 
about to give a dinner-party. Now Mrs. Everett 
was one of those 

“ Lean-jointured widows who seldom draw oorks, 
Whose teaspoons do duty for knives and for forks!” 

To give a dinner-party at all was a remarkable 
event on her part 5 still more so, to invite Sir 
Thomas and Lady Chisholm, who lived in good 
style in the neighbourhood of Oakbury, and 
above all, to invite them when Colonel and Lady 
Charlotte Huntley were staying on a visit to 
them, and to venture on the desperate step of 
sending a card to the fashionable London couple! 
That toe invitation should ever have been sent 
was matter of wonder, that it should have been 
accepted, still more so. Some envy was excited 
by Mrs. Everett’s success, but not so much so 
as if, after the usual custom of country town 
ladies, she had invited no one but the clergyman 
and physician of the place to meet her brilliant 
guests. Mrs. Everett asked seven of her rela¬ 
tions to dinner, all of whom felt a peculiar wish 
to see and to converse with the Colonel and his 
Lady. Oakbury was a dull, primitive little 
town; indeed it must of course have been so, to 
have felt any excitement about such a trifling 
matter as Mrs. Everett’s dinner-party ; and my 
readers may reasonably wonder what link could 
possibly exist between its denizens and the 
stylish pair to whom I have alluded, which could 
make them so desirous of an introduction ; yet 
such a link there was. Colonel and Lady 
Charlotte Huntley were in the habit of continu¬ 
ally meeting in London with Rosamond Sutton, 
the beautiful heiress of the wealthy jeweller, who, 
in right of her own loveliness, ana her father’s 
riches, was a welcome guest in the first society, 
and, strange to say, Mrs. Everett and her family 
party were all 01 them connected by first or 
second cousin ship with the jeweller, who had 
actually achieved the difficult point of making 
hia wealth talked about in London 1 

Many years ago, James Sutton, then a young 
lad, was smitten with the ambition of going up 
to London, and making his fortune there. His 
parents were dead, and none of his relations 
interfered to prevent him from doing as he 
wished; in fact, London, to the inhabitants of 
Oakbury at that time, was what California is to 
the rest of the world at the present day, a place 
where gold was considered certain to be within 
the reach of those who had courage to stretch 
out their hands to grasp at it. Sutton had an 
old schoolfellow settled in London, and from 
him he doubted not that he should immediately 
he able to obtain information of at least a dozen 
different roads to fortune. 

A 9 for the story of Whittington, although Sut¬ 
ton had more than once read it attentively, it fell 


far short of realizing his ambitious ideas. To 
be Lord Mayor for a year, and then to relin¬ 
quish his golden glories, would not at all have 
met his views; no, he trusted that he should 
eventually be able not only to gain but to main¬ 
tain a firm footing in the world’s high places, 
live in a series of perpetual banquets, ana asso¬ 
ciate on familiar terms with the nobles of the 
land. Strange aspirations these for a money¬ 
less youth reared in a fourth-rate country town! 
aspirations which some of his friends concluded 
would terminate in an unlimited shower of gold, 
and others in a leap from Blackfriars’ Bridge; 
neither of these conjectures, however, seemed 
likely to be verified. Sutton, soon after his 
arrival in London, established himself as as¬ 
sistant to a working jeweller; and year after year 
he remained with him, paying an annual visit to 
bis friends at Oakbury ; and in return to the 
condolence that he received touching his hum¬ 
ble position in the great city of London, he con¬ 
stantly replied, that “ it was a difficult thing to 
gain even a tolerable start in life, and that he 
was disposed to think that he had been very for¬ 
tunate in doing so well as he had done.” Years 
passed on, and although they did not improve 
Sutton’s position in life, they greatly improved 
his personal appearance; he became decidedly 
gooa-looking; and in one of his visits to his 
native town, a certain Miss Margaretta Sutton, 
who ranked among his many cousins, gave him 
such unequivocal tokens of her partiality, that 
he was obliged to confide to another lady-cousin, 
who was the chosen intimate of his enamoured 
fair one, his intention of “ only marrying to im¬ 
prove his circumstances.” Now again could 
the good people of Oakbury see the probability 
that a golden shower might eventually descend 
on the head of their adventurous townsman. 
Unluckily, old Willis, the working jeweller, was 
a bachelor; he had no daughter to dower, no 
wife who might become his wealthy relict; these 
roads to story-book prosperity were closed to 
Sutton; but still, London abounded with 
heiresses, at least so thought the unsophisticated 
people of Oakbury, and they doubted not that 
Sutton would soon be successful in gaining 

i( A weel tochered lass, or jointured widow !” 

Sutton, however, seemed destined to fall short 
of his own ambitious views, and to disappoint 
those of his [friends; his marriage was no very 
brilliant affair after all; he united himself with 
a plain, quiet widow, some years his senior, 
having a life-income of three hundred a-year. 
This income, nevertheless, amply sufficed for 
the expenses of Sutton’s frugal establishment, 
even when his family was increased by the birth 
of the little Rosamond, of whom honourable 
mention has already been made. Shortly after 
Sutton’s marriage, the jeweller (feeling of course 
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a greater inclination to befriend him when he 
knew that he was independent of his assistance) 
received him into partnership; but still, Sutton 
spent not an additional five-pound note in con¬ 
sequence of his increased exchequer; his wife 
was naturally retiring and economical, and was 
quite reconciled to the thrift of her husband, 
when he told her that it was necessary to lay by 
a portion for the infant Rosamond, as the in¬ 
come of each of her parents would cease with 
their life. Sutton continued his annual visits 
to Oakbury, where his wife was much liked, 
and the beauty of his little daughter extremely 
admired; in fact his marriage turned out no had 
speculation, for the painstaking, money-loving 
old Willis would have shrunk from the idea of 
enriching a couple who seemed to have the 
least taste for spending money when they had 
ot it. Mrs. Sutton was the counterpart of 
er prudent husband : the little Rosamond 
was brought up with an extremely limited 
knowledge of toys, bonbons, and necklaces; 
and when the piudent old jeweller departed 
this life ten years after the union had taken 
place which had given him so much satis¬ 
faction, it appeared that he had left behind him 
a substantial token of his approbation of the 
tactics of the economical pair, in the shape of a 
a properly-signed and witnessed parcnment, 
whereby he bequeathed the whole of his pro¬ 
perty of every description to his esteemed part¬ 
ner, James Sutton. Whether the surprise of 
sudden wealth was too much for the nerves of 
Mrs. Sutton 1 cannot say, but certain it is that 
her health at this time began rapidly to decline, 
and that Sutton was a widower in a very few 
months after he became an heir. Doubtless, 
had his wife died before his benefactor, he would 
have bitterly and deeply mourned for the loss of 
her—three hundred a-year! As it was, he bore 
his troubles with edifying resignation; be had 
never really loved any being on earth but him¬ 
self and his daughter, and brilliant prospects 
now seemed to be opening to both of them. A 
magnificent jeweller’s shop in a fashionable 
6treet at the west end of the town shortly gave 
visible signs of Sutton’s wealth; the windows 
blazed with gems, enraptured pedestrians stopped 
to cast longing looks on the treasures thus 
temptingly displayed to them, and a throng of 
splendid carriages crowded the door. Sutton 
engaged an elegant private residence; and an 
accomplished and highly-salaried governess un¬ 
dertook the education of his daughter, assisted 
by a bevy of “ professors” of all sorts of arts, 
sciences, and languages. I am sorry to say, 
that as soon as Sutton became wealthy, he also 
became forgetful of his old friends at Oakbury; 
his summer visits were now paid to the Conti¬ 
nent, and the correspondence which his wife 
had so patiently and indefatigably kept up with 
Mrs. Everett, Mrs. Mullins, Miss Colyton, and 
half-a-dozen other cousins, was suffered to fall 
to the ground. Deeply did the inhabitants of 
Oakbury lament that their townsman should be¬ 
come lost to them just as they had reason to feel 
proud of him; they could not console themselves 


by saying it was “ the way of the world,” for of 
the world and its ways they knew nothing, Oak¬ 
bury at that time being unable to boast even of 
a literary institution, or a railway to London! 

Years rolled on—the jeweller’s wealth ga¬ 
thered like a snowball; the governess retired on 
an annuity; Rosamond took the head of her 
father’s table; they removed into a larger house, 
and engaged additional carriages and servants. 
Various “ nymphs of quality” had “ admired,” 
or affected to admire, the jeweller, but none of 
their spells were successful; he openly declared 
his resolution never to marry, and his intention 
that none but a man of rank should marry his 
daughter. There was small difficulty apparently 
in bringing about this arrangement; the jewel¬ 
ler’s wealth was sufficient to purchase half-a- 
dozen scions of quality, but his daughter and 
himself were particular in their choice, and Ro¬ 
samond did not, as was predicted, marry in her 
first season. That first season was just over. 
Rosamond had lent the light of her countenance 
to the Book of Beauty, had been celebrated by 
fashionable poets, and panegyrised in fashion¬ 
able newspapers. 

Mrs. Everett could no longer resist the crav¬ 
ing desire she felt to behold, and to exhibit to 
others, the noted beauty to whom she was allied; 
lettei after letter of solicitation was sent to the 
long obdurate jeweller, till at length, fairly worn 
out by the tenacity of his country cousin, he 
very reluctantly promised that his daughter and 
himself shoula spend a couple of days at Mrs. 
Everett’s house, in their way to visit a titled 
friend in the North. Like most pleasures to 
which people have eagerly looked forward, this 
visit proved a disappointment to the people of 
Oakbury; the good-natured, unassuming Sut¬ 
ton had been converted by prosperity into “ a 
very magnificent three-tailed basnaw,” making 
constant allusions to the Marquises and Viscounts 
with whom he seemed to live on the most inti¬ 
mate terms, patronizing the cousins who used to 
patronize him, and condescendingly praising the 
viands which he once esteemed it a great favour 
to be invited to partake of. Rosamond was still 
more changed; the timid, plainly-dressed, 
simple-mannered child, was now a brilliant, 
graceful girl of fashion, dressed in the extreme 
of the mode, playing and singing like a pro¬ 
fessor (according to the Oakbury ideas of a pro¬ 
fessor), and talking incessantly of operas, fancy 
balls, and public breakfasts. The French wait¬ 
ing-maid of Rosamond, and the Swiss valet of 
her father, acquitted themselves still less to the 
satisfaction of Oakbury than their superiors; 
unfortunately they could both speak English 
well enough to be understood, and iheir criti¬ 
cisms on the discomforts and short comings of 
Mrs. Everett’s establishment (all faithfully re¬ 
ported to that lady by her housemaid), were 
peculiarly pointed ana expressive. It was a 
relief to all parties when the visit came to an 
end, and it was never repeated. Still, however, 
the jeweller and his daughter were regarded by 
the people of Oakbury in the light of a property, 
and they made them a constant subject of con- 
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venation when in company with new acquaint¬ 
ance. 

There was a little bathing-place at a convenient 
distance from Oakbury, consisting of a dozen 
cottages, three villas, a few shops, a library, and 
a couple of hotels, where in the autumn a 
tolerable number of persons were wont to con¬ 
gregate; and here, Sutton’s Oakbury relatives 
particularly shone: they were continually re¬ 
peating anecdotes of the rich jeweller ana his 
fascinating daughter, unsparingly heaping upon 
them all sorts of private good qualities, in aadi- 
tion to their publicly known advantages; indeed 
they appeared qualified to draw their characters 
with fidelity, since, according to their own ac¬ 
count, Sutton was in the habit of asking advice 
on matters of importance from all the elderly 
men of Oakbury, and his daughter was the 
bosom friend of all the young ladies in it. Lat¬ 
terly, however, they had felt a great wish to add 
to their stock of anecdotes from some authentic 
source of information, and Mrs. Everett obtained 
great credit from having originated the bold 
stroke of inviting the London couple to her 
house. Her invitation was accepted, because 
Sir Thomas Chisholm had a nephew on the 
point of standing for the county, and wished to 
cultivate the good graces of his country neigh¬ 
bours; and for the same reason. Sir Thomas 
and Lady Ch-isholm and their accommodating 
visitors took *heir places at Mrs. Everett’s board 
in the most amiiable of all possible moods, re¬ 
solved to please and to be pleased; and when 
they found that their hostess was particularly 
anxious to talk about Rosamond Sutton, they 
showed them selves perfectly willing to keep up 
the ball of conversation just as long as she 
wished. 

“ In my opinion,” said Mrs. Everett, “ Rosa¬ 
mond is a model of beauty and excellence, but 
perhaps, as a near relation, I may be allowed to 
be partial.” 

“ I cannot admit that you show any par¬ 
tiality,” replied Lady Charlotte. " Miss Sutton 
quite verifies the character you give of her; the 
Marchioness of Arlingford was lately observing 
to me that Miss Sutton was not only one of the 
most beautiful girls in London, but that her 
mind and manners would render her attractive 
even if she were deprived of every personal re¬ 
commendation.” 

Happy Mrs. Everett! how she triumphed in 
the success of her dinner-party—how she co¬ 
loured with delight at the idea that she was 
second cousin to a fashionable beauty who had 
been admired aud commended by a Mar¬ 
chioness ! 

“ Miss Sutton’s lovers,” pursued Lady Char¬ 
lotte, “ are, as you may conceive, numerous; 
many wonder that she still remains unmar¬ 
ried.” 

“ Dear Rosamond,” said Mrs. Mullins, sen¬ 
timentally, “ I am selfish enough to wish that 
she may continue single—marriage so often 
estranges a girl from her family.” 

If marriage could have estranged Rosamond 
Sutton from her family more than she was 


estranged already, it would indeed have brought 
about a great marvel! 

“ Her offers of marriage,” said Colonel Hunt- 
ley, “ have all been from men of rank; it is un¬ 
derstood that her father would sanction no other 
suitors.” 

“ I should think not, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Everett, drawing herself up with dignity. 

“ And even these suitors,” continued the 
Colonel, “ have a difficult part to play, for Mr. 
Sutton is apt to suspect that they are attracted 
towards his daughter by the charms of her 
dowrv.” 

“ I should hope those mercenary motives are 
not very common in any rank of life,” said Mr. 
Mullins, who, be it known to my readers, had 
married an extremely plain, shrewish woman for 
the sake of her four thousand pounds ! 

“ Lord Robert Ransford,” said Lady Char¬ 
lotte, “ had wealth as well as rank, and was, I 
believe, truly and devotedly attached to Miss 
Sutton ; but she refused him because she could 
not reciprocate his attachment.” 

" Exactly my own feelings,” murmured Louisa 
Mullins, who had for two years been laying 
desperate siege to a gouty, ill-tempered old 
miser!” 

“ At present,” said Lady Charlotte, she has 
two distinguished admirers, who are rivals for 
her good graces. Lord Belson is reported to 
stand high in her own good opinion, the Earl of 
Eppingham in that of her father; but I am re¬ 
peating what cannot by any possibility be matter 
of news to the present party.” 

“ Oh 1 surely not,” replied Mrs. Everett, 
“ but the subject of dear Rosamond is one of 
which we are never weary; she and her father 
occasionally spend a part of the summer with 
us,” (Mrs. Everett did not absolutely violate 
truth by this statement, inasmuch as the memo¬ 
rable two days spent with her by the Suttons 
certainly constituted a part of the summer); 
“ and I assure you we are eagerly looking for¬ 
ward to their next visit.” 

“ Mr. Sutton,” said the Colonel, u is a de¬ 
voted father, and an excellent man.” 

“ He is, indeed,” sighed Miss Margaretta 
Sutton, the cousin who five-and-twenty years 
before had fixed her youthful affections on the 
assistant of the working jeweller, and who was 
now a sharp, sour-looking old maid. 

“ I am sure we have all reason to say 
so,” said Miss Sutton, her still sharper ana 
sourer-looking elder sister. “ I remember the 
time-.” 

Here Colonel Huntley, who thought that re¬ 
membrance had now gone to its utmost allow¬ 
able extent, interposed with a remark about the 
opera-house, which had the effect of turning the 
discourse, much to the regret of the Oakbury 
cousins, who could have talked about Rosamond 
Sutton and her father till midnight, without 
showing any signs of weariness. Nevertheless, 
there was a handsome young man of the party, 
who had studiously avoided taking any share in 
the discourse, and yet he also was one of the en¬ 
viable cousins of the heiress, His parents, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Colyton, had been among the kindest 
of Sutton’s relations, always giving to himself, 
his wife, and child, in their yearly visits to Oak- 
bury, not only a warm and hospitable welcome, 
but many acceptable little presents. 

A few years after Sutton’s inheritance of old 
Willis’s hoards, they had both died, leaving a 
small property to their son, who had just taken 
orders, and accepted a curacy in a neighbouring 
village. Colyton was 6even years older than 
Rosamond Sutton; he had been not only the 

layfellow, but the protector of the timid child; 

e had deeply lamented the cessation of all in¬ 
tercourse with her, and none expected her arrival 
with more heartfelt interest than himself, when 
she and her father vouchsafed to pay their 
two days’ visit to Mrs. Everett. Yet to no one 
did Rosamond behave with so little kindness as 
to Colyton; her relations in general were so per¬ 
fectly well disposed to consider her as a descend¬ 
ing goddess, that 6he could not well avoid in¬ 
fusing a little graciousness into the appropriate 
dignity of that character; but Colyton, in whose 
mind at the moment of meeting, the lapse of 
time and distinctions of worldly wealth were an¬ 
nihilated, and who only beheld in his cousin the 
“ little Rosamond” of former days, greeted her 
with such unquestionable warmth and cordiality, 
that the spoiled beauty, accustomed to the 
smooth flatteries of the nobles of the land, had 
become distant and freezing in her manner, and 
the Lady of Lyons could scarcely have evinced 
more scorn to the enamoured Claude Melnotte, 
than did the London heiress to the presump¬ 
tuous country curate! Yet in spite of her dis¬ 
dain, she was seldom absent from the thoughts 
of Colyton, and he listened to the accounts of 
her splendour and gaiety, not with pleasure, 
still less with envy, but with fear lest the temp¬ 
tations of the world might prove fatal to her 
happiness, and lest she should become the 
unloved wife of one who might wed her not for 
herself, but for her riches. 

When the ladies retired into the drawing¬ 
room, Lady Charlotte was again beset with eager 
inquiries on the subject of Rosamond Sutton, 
to all of which she good-naturedly replied; and 
the “ womankind” of Oakbury, who had hitherto 
only possessed floating and indefinite ideas of 
the style in which Rosamond lived, were now 
actually made aware of the colour of her car¬ 
riages and liveries, the costumes which she had 
worn at fancy-balls, and the songs which she 
had sung at musical parties. At length the 
evening came to an end. The Chisholms and 
Huntleys honoured the company they left be¬ 
hind with a very brief notice. 

“ How fond those people are of talking about 
the Suttons,” said Lady Charlotte Huntley. 

“ And really,” replied Lady Chisholm, “ they 
have no reason to be fond of the subject; it is 
years since the Suttons have taken the smallest 
notice of them.” 

Not so brief was the conversation in Mrs. 
Everett’s drawing-room. 

“ Really,” said Mrs. Everett, taking the lead 
in discourse, as she had the right of a hostess 


to do, “ when I hear all these particulars of the 
grandeur of Sutton and his daughter, 1 am 
more and more shocked at their ingratitude. 
Why are we to be informed of all these festivities 
by strangers ? Why are we not to be invited 
as relations to partake of them ?” 

“ Carriages at command must certainly be a 
great luxury,” said Mr. Richard Sutton, who 
suffered grievously from rheumatic-gout. 

“ And how delightful to be able to go to fancy- 
balls in character,” exclaimed Louisa Mullins. 
“Rosamond Sutton appeared at one ball as 
Anne Bolyn; at another as Psyche, and at a 
third as the White Lady of Avenel.” 

“ Then how many eligible offers of marriage 
she seems to have received,” exclaimed Miss 
Margaretta Sutton (who had never received one 
in her life), heaving a deep sigh as she spoke. 

“ It is sad,” remarked Mrs. Mullins, looking 
intently on her daughter, “that where nature 
has made so little distinction between young 
people, fortune should make so much.” 

No one was so ill-bred as to contradict Mrs. 
Mullins’s inference; but, in reality, nature bad 
made a great deal of difference between Miss 
Mullins and her cousin—the one being clumsy, 
plain, and dull, while the other was abundantly 
gifted with grace, beauty, and talent. 

“ You do not seem to have a word to say on 
the subject,” said Mrs. Everett, sharply ad¬ 
dressing Colyton; “ and yet I am sure you have 
been as ungratefully treated as any of us! What 
kindness was shown to the Suttons by your 
father and mother, and your father’s sister—and 
what repayment of it nave you ever had? A 
word from Sutton to one of his titled friends 
would, very likely, get you the promise of a good 
living.” 

“ I am not ambitious, my dear aunt,” replied 
the young man, “ and probably am far happier 
in my state of mediocrity than my London re- 
j latives in the midst of their splendour. There 



quently bear of rich men who suddenly become 
poor; and, in that case, how much happier 
would it have been for them, had they, like me, 
been accustomed to ‘ range with humble livers in 
content.* ” 

“ It is absurd,” said Mrs. Everett, “ to talk of 
James Sutton ever being a poor man. I should 
just as soon think of the failure of the Bank of 
England! He is more likely to be raised than 
depressed in the world. I suppose he will soon 
be saluting his daughter as Countess of Epping- 
ham!” 

“ And forgetting his best and earliest friends,” 
said Miss Margaretta, spitefully, “in the dis¬ 
tribution of cake and cards. I dare say we 
shall only hear of the marriage through the 
newspapers.” 

The next morning, Colyton, at an early hour, 
entered the simple, pretty little cottage of his 
maiden-aunt. Miss Colyton had been invited 
to join Mrs. Everett’s dinner-party; but indis¬ 
position had prevented her. She was a remarka¬ 
bly amiable person, intelligent, sweet-tempered, 
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and unaffectedly religious; she was charitable to 
the poor on a small income, and was a great 
favourite with her equals; for she possessed the 
difficult art of giving advice without giving 
offence, and the still more difficult art of know- 
ing when to refrain from giving it at alh None 
had shown more kindness than herself to Sutton 
and his daughter in former days; but she never 
complained of their ingratitude, nor envied their 
prosperity. 

“I tremble for poor Rosamond, 91 she said, 
when her nephew had given her an account of 
the party of the preceding day. “ Thrown into 
the vortex of the world, without a hand to 
restrain her, or a voice to warn her of its 
dangers, 1 can scarcely venture to hope that she 
will escape unhurt. Truly did Bishop Latimer 
say, * He was justly accounted a skilful poisoner 
who destroyed his victims by bouquets of lovely 
and fragrant flowers. The art has mot been lost; 
nay, it is practised every day by the world.’ ” 
Two days from this time, Mr. Mullins was 
leisurely and composedly unfolding the news¬ 
paper. Had he indulged Mrs. Mullins or Louisa 
with the first reading of it, they would unques¬ 
tionably have turned to the marriages, that they 
might have ascertained if Rosamond Sutton had 
yet become a Countess. And failing of making 
any discovery in that quarter, they would have 
sought for an account of fashionable festivities, 
to learn if she had appeared in any new charac¬ 
ter at a fancy-ball. Mr. Mullins, however, did 
neither of these things; he turned, as was his 
constant custom, to the list of bankrupts. 

Surprising I Could he really trust the evidence 
of his own eyes ? Was it—could it be the fact, 
that James Sutton figured among the bankrupts ? 
Sutton, so wealthy that he was worth incalcula¬ 
ble .sums, and so honourable that “ his word 
would pass for more than he was worth,” 
could Sutton indeed be degraded, penniless— 
nay, worse than penniless ? 

In another part of the paper was a confirma¬ 
tion of this statement, in the shape of a 
paragraph, expressing much astonishment at 
the unlooked-for event; but hinting at a specula¬ 
tion in railroads as the cause of it. Railroads 
are certainly very convenient things, both m 
novels and real life. Whenever a man becomes 
aoddenly and unaccountably ruined, railroad- 
speculations are constantly seized upon as the 
solution of tbe mystery, and nobody ever thinks 
of questioning it! 

Mr. Mullins speedily made the results of his 
morning reading known to Mrs. Mullins and 
Louisa; and they eagerly set out, in a sharp 
drizzling rain, to spread the intelligence through 
Oakbury. 

The feelings of Sutton’s relations were of a 
mixed kind. It was quite clear that they must 
abstain from all future boasting on the subject 
of the jeweller and his daughter. They must 
appear with greatly diminished consequence at 
their favourite little watering-place; but still, 
there were counterbalancing advantages in the 
matter. 

Rochefoucauld says that “ there is something 


in the misfortunes of our best friends that does 
not displease us.” Now Sutton was not the 
“ best friend” of anybody in Oakbury. He had 
wounded the pride of his family by his long- 
continued neglect r and so far from being a dis¬ 
pleasing, it was rather an agreeable reflection 
that he had sunk decidedly beneath them, inas¬ 
much that he was oppressed by the weight pf 
innumerable debts, while they had got their 
receipted Christmas bills snugly ensconced in 
their writing-desks or secretaires! 

Miss Margaretta Sutton was peculiarly ahve 
to this feeling, and talked so much about her 
“ lucky escape in not marrying James Sutton,” 
that she almost persuaded herself—although she 
failed in persuading her auditors—that she really 
had once had the option of doing so! 

Colyton and his aunt were the only persons 
who truly felt grieved at the intelligence that 
their dignified townsman had thus abruptly 
“ fallen from his high estate.” 

“ Poor Rosamond,” concluded Colyton, after 
holf-an-hour’s conversation, in which not one 
ill-natured or self-righteous remark had been 
made by himself or his companion; “ how sad a 
change for her! How soon will she have cause 
to experience the fallacy of the friendship of the 
world!” 

“ Let us hope,” said Miss Colyton, “ that 
there is a bright side to the question; and that 
this misfortune may prove a blessing to our 
dear Rosamond. Well and truly has Words¬ 
worth said— 

“ The shower whoso reckless burden weighs 
Too heavily upon the lily’s head, 

Oft leaves a saving moisture at its root.” 

* * * * * 

The jeweller and his daughter were seated in 
one of tbe smallest rooms of the splendid house 
from which they were soon to take their de¬ 
parture for ever. Three weeks had elapsed 
since Sutton’s bankruptcy had been proclaimed, 
and the fashionable world had behaved just as 
badly as the most bitter satirist or the most 
gloomy cynic could have predicted. The young 
friends who had “ loved Rosamond as a sister,” 
the matrons who had “regarded her as a 
daughter,” the elderly men of fashion who bad 
“ wished themselves young for her sake,” the 
lover of her own choice, the lover of her father’s 
recommendation—all were seized with a sudden 
unanimity of purpose which induced them to 
think that the very kindest way of consoling the 
Suttons in their trouble was to leave them en¬ 
tirely to themselves. Too true is it, that when 
Poverty cotnes in at the door, Friendship is to 
the full as ready as Love to jump out of the 
window! 

“ Next week, dearest Rosamond,” said poor 
Sutton, “ we must remove from this house. I 
cannot quit London; I have many arrangements 
to make in my confused affairs. We must 
separate for a time, and happy am I to say that 
a friend has kindly offered to take charge of 
you.” 
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“ The Marchioness of Arlingford?” eagerly 
inquired Rosamond. 

The lady to whom she alluded was the aunt of 
her favoured admirer. Lord Belson, and had 
always professed the warmest affection for her. 

“The Marchioness lias neither called nor 
written, ,, said Sutton, drily, “ since she heard of 
our misfortunes.” 

“ I am glad,” said Rosamond, with a sigh, 
“ that we have even a solitary friend remaining; 
but I am perfectly unable to guess her name.” 

“ She is one of our relations at Oakbury,” re¬ 
plied her father. 

“ Mrs. Everett, no doubt,” said Rosamond, 
reddening. “Dear father, do not accept her 
invitation. She, who was so fawning and 
servile in our prosperity, will indemnify herself 
for our neglect of her by her malicious triumph 
over us in our adversity.” 

“ Fear not, Rosamond,” replied her father; 
“ the letter does not come from Mrs. Everett; 
but from a very different person. You need 
apprehend no ungenerous triumph from her . I 
experienced many instances of friendship from 
her in former days; and you also, young as you 
were at the time of our intimacy, can have no 
difficulty in calling to mind the kindness that 
she always showed towards you. We have both 
forgotten her for a time; but this letter will 
show that in our trials she has not forgotten 

U8.” 

And he put into Rosamond’s hand a letter, 
which, as my readers have doubtless ere this 
conjectured, came from the warm-hearted and 
sympathising Miss Colyton. 

****** 

Poor Miss Colyton I she had done a really 
kind and disinterested deed in offering Rosa¬ 
mond shelter and protection till her father had 
adjusted his most pressing difficulties, but every¬ 
body in Oakbury, with the exception of her 
nephew, who was just as kind and disinterested 
as herself, highly disapproved of the course she 
was pursuing. Her conduct was by turns de¬ 
signated as “ mean-spirited,” “ romantic,” and 
“ Pharisaical;” all possible and impossible evils 
were predicted as the result of Rosamond’s resi¬ 
dence in her house; it might have seemed that 
like Cbristabel (only that none of the Oakbury 
people had ever read Christabel), she was on 
the point of inviting an evil spirit to cross her 
threshold in the guise of a beautiful lady. Miss 
Colyton, however, was undismayed by all these 
denunciations; she knew that she was perform¬ 
ing her duty in showing kindness to the friend¬ 
less, deserted Rosamond, and the love that she 
had borne towards her when she was an en¬ 
gaging, artless child, rendered that duty a plea¬ 
sure to her. Rosamond arrived on the appointed 
day, conducted by her father, who after warmly 
and cordially expressing his thanks to Miss 
Colyton, took his departure; and the flattered 
London beauty, with a limited quantity of lug¬ 
gage, and no waiting-maid, was left to domes¬ 
ticate herself as best 6he could in a very small 
quiet cottage, an elderly single lady her only com¬ 


panion, and two plain, neat country girls her 
only attendants. Rosamond’s trials, however, 
came not from those within the house, but from 
those without it; the perpetual wonder expressed 
by Mrs. Everett regarding the imprudence of 
her father, the sneering condolence of Miss 
Margaretta Sutton, touching the defection of 
her lovers, Mrs. Mullins's ceaseless questions 
whether she did not sadly miss her carriages 
and servants; and Louisa Mullins's unwearied 
curiosity to learn the minutest particulars of the 
costumes of Anne Boleyn, Psyche, and the 
White Lady of Avenel; these were indeed hard 
to bear, but Rosamond came through the ordeal 
wonderfully well. In the first place, she was 
four years older than when she enacted the 
descending goddess on her former visit to Oak¬ 
bury ; increasing years had brought with them 
increased good taste and feeling, and she would 
not now, under any circumstances, have received 
with hauteur the fussy attentions of Mrs. Everett, 
or chilled with disdain the warm-hearted regard 
of Colyton. Secondly, she had suffered adversity; 
she had tried the world’s friendship, and found 
it wanting; her fancy, although not her heart, 
had been engaged to Lord Belson, and when 
his conduct clearly evinced that his motives for 
seeking her hand had been merely of a mer¬ 
cenary character, she felt grateful for her escape, 
and disposed to think that honest good-will, or 
even undisguised indifference, was preferable 
to the smooth, honeyed declarations of affection 
and devotion which had really never existed. 
Therefore was Rosamond Sutton disposed to 
love and respect the quiet, unassuming Miss 
Colyton, whose kindness to her was so unques¬ 
tionably disinterested; and therefore was she 
ready to tolerate even the occasional impertinence 
of a few of the Oakbury denizens, because she 
felt impertinence to be far superior to insincerity. 
Rosamond, however, was not long destined to 
suffer impertinence, for the Oakbury people soon 
began to like her very well indeed; they were 
selfish, shallow, and narrow-minded, but none 
of them, not even Miss Margaretta Sutton, pos¬ 
sessed that inherent and bitter spirit of malignity, 
utterly incapable of being disarmed by inoffen¬ 
siveness and gentleness. The Oakbury people 
had long entertained a most exaggerated idea of 
Rosamond’s luxurious habits and splendid ap¬ 
pointments, and they would have been ready to 
believe any one who had asserted of her as Fag 
does of Lydia Languish, in the comedy of the 
“ Rivals,” that her thread-papers were made of 
bank-notes, and that she fed her paiTOt with 
small pearls ! Then they had ascertained that 
the creditors of a bankrupt laid no claim to the 
“ vanities” of a lady’s wardrobe; therefore, if 
they had been required to put their thoughts 
into words, they would have predicted that 
Rosamond would have descended to breakfast 
in brocaded silk and Valenciennes lace, paid 
morning visits in a white satin pelisse, and gone 
to tea-drinkings in a silver gauze dress; as for 
her daily employments, they supposed that they 
would principally consist in painting greenhouse 
exotics and singing Italian bravuras. 
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mood, however, like all sensible persons, knew ; 
that fine dresses and fine ways would neither 
suit her fallen fortunes nor the locality in which 
for the present she seemed destined to remain, 
and Oakbury soon discovered, to its very great I 
surprise, that the fashionable beauty wore muslin 
dresses and a straw bonnet, worked with a 
needle, and sang English ballads. I do not 
mean to say that Rosamond accommodated her¬ 
self without an effort to her new mode of living; 
she felt the want of many luxuries, which to her 
seemed necessaries of existence; she lamented 
the deprivation of literary institutions, galleries 
of pictures, and concerts of fine music; and she 
missed the conversation of the world, for trifling 
and superficial as it often was, it at least boasted 
the charm of variety and of refinement; she was 
accustomed to hear of the most interesting pri¬ 
vate and public events while the bloom of 
novelty was fresh upon them, and it was weary¬ 
ing to her to listen to the perpetual vapid gossip 
of Oakbury, where the new shawl of a trades¬ 
man’s wife, or the rose-coloured ribbons of a 
housemaid, furnished matter for half-an-hour’s 
discussion. But Rosamond had, like the prin¬ 
cesses in fairy tales, “ a great deal of wit,” 
which in fairy-tale phraseology signifies quick¬ 
ness of apprehension; she felt that the gay 
world was nothing to her, and that the kina, 
feeling Miss Colyton was worth the whole of 
“ her dear five hundred friends;” nay, she did 
justice to a much lower grade of good will, and 
called to mind that while Mrs. Everett deemed 
no tea party complete without “ Rosamond and 
her music-book,” and Louisa Mullins arranged 
the proceedings of every pic-nic excursion with 
the view of “a nice point for Rosamond to 
sketch from;” the Lady Claras and Lady Emilys, 
who had vowed eternal friendship for her, were 
cow Quite oblivious of her existence, and if 
they thought of her singing and sketching at 
all, it would only be to deplore that she did both 
in too common-place a style to compete with 
any of the accomplished prodigies who embellish 
the governess column of the Times. I have, 
however, a still better reason to give for Rosa¬ 
mond’s increasing satisfaction with her situation; 
she could not but feel that while the lover se¬ 
lected for her by her father was taking a conti¬ 
nental tour, and the lover encouraged by herself 
was paying his addresses to the deformea daugh¬ 
ter of a rich city mercer; Colyton, the kind 
companion and protector of her childhood, 
whom she had treated with disdain during her 
prosperity, Colyton was unwearying in his en¬ 
deavours to amuse and interest her, and to pre¬ 
vent her mind from dwelling on her recent 
trials. 

Colyton was a daily visitor at the house of his 
aunt; he lent books to Rosamond, sang duets 
with her, accompanied her in her walks, and 
predicted that brighter days were yet in store 
for her dear father. Thus wore away the winter; 
the letter that Rosamond received from her 
father was written in a tranquil spirit, and the 
arrangement of his affairs was, he said, ad¬ 
vancing quite as satisfactorily as he had any 
right to expect it would do. 


Spring came. Miss Colyton was sitting alone, 
when Miss Margaretta Sutton was announced. 

“ I wonder where Rosamond is,” said the 
visitor, looking round. 

“ She will not be at home for some time,” re¬ 
plied Miss Colyton; “ she has gone to take a 
long walk with my nephew.” 

“ I thought so,” said Miss Margaretta, for¬ 
getting that her “ thinking so” was rather at 
variance with her previously expressed wonder 
on the subject of the “ whereabout” of Rosa¬ 
mond. “ I must say, Anne, that I am quite 
surprised at your blindness.” 

“ In what respect ?” quietly inquired Miss 
Colyton. 

“ Why in regard to the attachment so evi¬ 
dently forming, or formed, between"your nephew 
and Rosamond Sutton,” answered Miss Mar¬ 
garetta. 

“ Who told you that I was blind to it ?” asked 
Miss Colyton, 6miling. 

“ My dear Anne,” exclaimed Miss Margaretta, 
“ surely you cannot recollect that Rosamond 
Sutton has no independent fortune, and that a 
bankrupt’s daughter has no claim to a shilling.” 

“ I am perfectly aware of both these facts,” 
replied Miss Colyton. “ My nephew has a small 
income, and as it is enough for the moderate 
comforts of life, and as he will inherit my little 
property at my death, I think that if the young 
people are satisfied with their prospects, we have 
no right to interfere with their choice.” 

“ But if Colyton thinks he can afford to marry 
without money,” persisted Miss Margaretta, 
why cannot he fix on Louisa Mullins, who is 
ju6t as nearly related to him as Rosamond Sut¬ 
ton, and whom he has seen almost every day 
from her childhood ?” 

“ Simply because he loves the one and not 
the other,” answered Miss Colyton. 

“ And how do you know that James Sutton 
will approve of the way in which you have dis- 

osed of his daughter’s hand without consulting 

im ?” asked Miss Margaretta in a slightly raised 
key. 

“ I have not done so without consulting him,” 
Miss Colyton replied. 

“ Then depend upon it,” said Miss Marga¬ 
retta triumphantly, “ he will immediately sum¬ 
mon his daughter back to London. Do you 
think he will allow her to throw herself away 
upon a poor curate ? She is a beautiful girl (it 
was the first time that Miss Margaretta had ever 
allowed her to be so), and I dare say he will 
manage to get an outfit and an introduction for 
her, and export her to India.” 

“ I do not think he had ever any design of 
that kind,” said Miss Colyton; “ at all events, 
if he had, he has cheerfully relinquished it, and 
given his ready consent to his daughter’s mar¬ 
riage with my nephew.” 

“ And do you really mean to say,” exclaimed 
the angnr Miss Margaretta, “ that a marriage is 
arranged to take place between two of my rela¬ 
tions, and that I am the last person to be 
I informed of it 

“ I mean to say no such thing,” replied Miss 
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Colyton; "Mr. Sutton’s consent only arrived 
this morning; and therefore, Margaretta, you 
are the first person to be informed of the intended 
marriage, as indeed I had determined you should 
be at all events; and had you not happened to 
call upon me, I should have been a visitor at 
your house in the coarse of an hour for the pur¬ 
pose of giving you the information.” 

Miss Colyton was never in the habit of telling 
polite untruths; she really meant what she had 
just said; she knew that whoever received the 
first tidings of the proposed marriage would 
disseminate it through Oakbury before sunset; 
and as she thought that Miss Margaretta was 
the person whose good will would be the most 
difficult to conciliate, she had resolved to bestow 
upon her the empty honour of being the original 
proclaimer of the news, judging rightly that 
nothing would so much tend to disarm all un- 
amiable feelings on her part. The event proved 
the wisdom of the course she had pursued. 
Misa Margaretta took a hasty leave of her, 
hoping that after all the affair would turn out 
better than she had expected, and paid a round 
of visits at Oakbury to tell the news, saying 
that it was the particular wish of her dear Anne 
Colyton that she should do so, and hinting that 
she had all along been in the confidence of the 
young couple, and that as their hearts seemed 
set upon the matter she did not know but that 
it was better to let them take their own way. 
All received the communication in very good 
part. Louisa Mullins had lately been staying 
with a friend tolerably well married, who was 
some years older, and much plainer than herself, 
and had consequently risen so highly in her 
own estimation, that she openly declared she 
would never marry without fifty pounds a year 
pin-money, and a one-horse chaise. Therefore 
she was perfectly well satisfied to relinquish all 
chance of Colyton, and turned her thoughts 
with much amiability towards working an otto¬ 
man for his destined bride. Mrs. Everett re¬ 
solved to make the young people a present of 
a silver cake-basket, and plenty of good advice; 
others were no less gracious, and the same set 
of people who, a year ago, had secretly envied 
and disliked Rosamond and her father, were 
now well pleased to befriend and assist the 
former, and even expressed their hopes that the 
latter would "now and then come to see his 
daughter, and take a peep at his old friends.” 

* * * * • 

A month had elapsed, and Rosamond’s wed¬ 
ding-day was approaching: she was staying in 
London, at the request of her father, who wished 
daily to see her, but could not spare time from 
his affairs, to visit her at Oakbury. He had 
procured her an invitation from the wife of his 
solicitor, Mr. Benwell. Rosamond had never 
seen Mr.* Benwell above two or three times, and 
had never seen Mrs. Benwell atall; shewasaplain, j 
common-place person, and lived in a small house 
in a street near Bloomsbury Square; but Rosa- I 
mond had been quite cured of fine ladyism | 
during her stay at Oakbury, and made herself | 


so very agreeable, that Mrs. Benwell quite re¬ 
gretted that her wedding could not be deferred 
for a month longer. Rosamond, indeed, was 
perfectly happy; her lover came several times 
to Lonaon to see her, and her father was not 
only looking remarkably well, but was in excel¬ 
lent spirits: in fact he, like herself, seemed im- 

{ >roved by adversity; there was no longer the 
east vestige of the " three-tailed Bashaw” about 
him; there were no allusions to noblemen, no 
talk about eligible matches. He inquired kindly 
and repeatedly about his Oakbury friends and 
relations; and to his son-in-law elect his man¬ 
ner was everything that could be wished-cor¬ 
dial, confiding, and affectionate. 

TTie wedding-day arrived. Rosamond, at¬ 
tired with simple elegance, was given away by 
her father: the Benwell family alone were 
resent, Mrs. Benwell’s niece officiating as 
ridesmaid; and they returned to a quiet little 
collation at the Bloomsbury domicile. The 
oung couple, who lacked money for the usual 
oneymoon indulgence of a continental trip,had 
thought of immediately returning home; but 
Sutton had laughingly declared that he must 
retain possession of them for a few days, and 
that if they resigned themselves to his guidance, 
he would venture to say that their time should 
pass pleasantly. They willingly acceded to his 
request, anticipating a sojourn of two or three 
days at one of the villages near London. Leave 
was taken of the friendly Benwells, and the 
bride was handed by her father to the carriage 
waiting at the door, which proved to be not the 
hired conveyance which nad taken them to 
church, but a new and very elegant barouche. 
No remark was made by any one, but both the 
bride and bridegroom felt rather uncomfortable 
at the unexpected splendour of their transit. 
Each formed a different opinion on the subject. 
Rosamond concluded that her fathei had bor¬ 
rowed the carriage "for that day only” from 
one of his great friends, who had not quite 
thrown him off, and she was sorry that he should 
have laid himself under such an obligation. 
Colyton, on the other hand, remembering all be 
had heard of the magnificent tastes of his father- 
in-law, was apprehensive that, having saved a 
few hundreds out of the wreck of his property, 
he was only anxious immediately to dissipate 
them. 

The coachman, who appeared to have received 
his orders, drove to a house in Hyde Park Gar¬ 
dens; here Sutton alighted, kindly welcomed 
his daughter and son-in-law, and led them up¬ 
stairs to a tastefully furnished suite of drawing¬ 
rooms. 

" Has this house been lent to you by a friend, 
my dear father?” inquired the astonished bride. 

"No, Rosamond, replied her father. “I 
have not a friend in the world who is likely to 
lend me so much as a fire-screen or a hearth¬ 
brush; and happily I can very well dispense 
with their good offices. This house is my own, 
and therefore yours; may you both live long 
and happily in it.” 

" But my dear sir,” suggested his son-in-law, 
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“ is there not some mistake ? It is so short a 
time since your fortunes were under a cloud, 
that”— 

" You mean, I suppose,” said the jeweller, 
“ to say, that as I have recently become a bank¬ 
rupt, I cannot fairly possess the means of living 
in such a house as this: under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, such might be the case; but mine is a 
bankruptcy of a peculiar description.” 

Again did the young couple draw a different 
conclusion from Sutton’s speech. Rosamond 
imagined that her father must be Bpeaking in 
jest, not knowing what peculiar kind of bank¬ 
ruptcy that could be which would enable its vic¬ 
tim to live in Hyde Park Gardens! Colyton 
was more enlightened on the subject: he had 
heard of fraudulent bankruptcies, where the sup¬ 
posed sufferer came out of his troubles a great 
deal richer than before he got into them: but it 
grieved him to think that Rosamond’s father 
should be one of those, and it greatly surprised 
him that he should have the hardihood to 
avow it. 

“I will explain the mystery of my bank¬ 
ruptcy in as few words as possible,” said Sut¬ 
ton. “ A year ago I was very desirous of quit¬ 
ting business, and investing ray property in the 
funds; but the enormous sums owing to me 
seemed to defy all my powers to call them in; 
they would not * come when I did call for them.’ 
You have heard, Colyton, that my brilliant tiaras 
sparkle in the flowing tresses of duchesses and 
marchionesses, and that my bracelets and rings 
encircle the slender waists and snowy fingers of 
countless court maidens; and possibly you, in 
your happy ignorance, may imagine that these 
valuables were all paid for on delivery, or at 
least that a settlement took place every Christ¬ 
mas. Not so ; there is many a Lady Townley 
in the present day, who loses at cards the money 
destined to defer her just debts. How could I 
dun my fair creditors, when I and my daughter 
were on visiting terms with them ? Could I 
threaten the Marchioness of Arlingford with ar¬ 
rest, when her nephew was inditing love-aonnets 
to Rosamond ? Could I declare that I would 
expose Lady Emily Tracey to the world, when I 
was anxiously endeavouring to promote a mar- 
Tiage between my daughter and her brother ? I 
determined on a fictitious bankruptcy; my as¬ 
signees have gathered in all that is owing to 
me} my affairs are completely settled, and I am 
at this moment, in mercantile phrase, 4 as good 
a man as ever!’ ” 

" But my dear father,” exclaimed Rosamond, 
“ why did you not admit a few friends into your 
secret 

“Because,” said her father, “it would then 
have speedily ceased to be any secret at all; and 
because, Rosamond, I had a double view in my 
bankruptcy. I wished not only to get my ac¬ 
counts paid, but to try the truth of my pro¬ 
fessing friends, and your fur-speaking lovers. 
1 had always been haunted by the fear that you 
would be married rather for your fortune than 
yourself. Here was an opportunity of testing 
the disinterestedness of all the young men who 


had said, in the words of the old song in * Lionel 
and Clanssa,’ * Ob, talk not to me of the wealth 
she possesses !’ The experiment succeeded, and 
I had cause to feel so much displeased with my 
friends, that I began to feel very much displeased 
with myself, and to think that I had done un¬ 
wisely in lifting my daughter and myself out 
of the sphere in which we had been accustomed 
to move, for the sake of associating with people 
who merelv tolerated us on account of our 
wealth, ana who cast us off directly we ceased 
to possess it. Then 1 thought of Oakbury, and 
of the many happy days I had enjoyed there 
during the lifetime of my wife, when everybody 
believed our means to be very moderate, and 
sought our society solely for the sake of our¬ 
selves. Just then came in the kindest of letters 
from the excellent Anue Colyton, and roost 
happy was I, Rosamond, to reflect that yon 
would have the advantage of residing for a few 
months under the roof of so admirable a per¬ 
son ; for while I was blaming myself a great 
deal, I could not help blaming you a little, and 
thinking that you had been the spoiled child of 
prosperity, and that a short season in the school 
of adversity would do you a great deal of good. 
Mv wishes have been promptly fulfilled: not 
only have you gained an invaluable friend and 
many well-wishers by your visit to Oakbury, 
but a true and disinterested lover. You will 
pardon me, my dear Colyton, for trying your 
disinterestedness to the very last point. 1 have 
heard of instances where the lovers of penniless 
beauties thought better of a foolish business 
even at the altar.” 

“Not when so charming a bride as Rosamond 
was standing at it, I conjecture,” replied the 
young man. “ But surely, my dear sir, yoa 
might have imparted your secret to your daugh¬ 
ter ?” 

“ My good young friend,” said the jeweller, 
“ you entertain a very high opinion of Rosa¬ 
mond, and so do I; but still she is but a 
woman; and it has always been my opinion that 
there is only one secret which a woman can be 
trusted to keep—that of her own age I” (At 
the time this conversation occurred, the new 
Census had not taken place, otherwise Sutton 
would have seen women deprived of the power 
of keeping even that solitary secret!) “ Be¬ 
sides,” he continued, “ I wished to try Rosa¬ 
mond’s stability as well as your own. She 
believed that ‘ her face was her fortune j’ and I 
imagined she might consider that so very pretty 
a face entitled her to expect no trifling fortune 
in exchange. And now, having finished all my 
explanations, let me again welcome you to the 
house which I hope you will share with me. 
You must give up your country curacy, Coly¬ 
ton : you will find that the gay world stands 
much in need of your admonitions, and I trust 
that it will profit by them. In two or three 
days we will all visit Oakbury, and you shall tell 
your dear aunt in person of your changed 
prospects.” 

And they did visit Oakbury; and great was 
the bustle and the excitement of that happy lit- 
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tie town when the important news was circu¬ 
lated through it. Sutton was full of kindness 
and cordiality to his old friends; and not only 
did he warmly invite them to come and see him 
in London, but he made purchase of a pretty 
house and grounds about half a mile from Oak- 
bury, to which he promised that himself, his 
daughter, and her husband would pay frequent 
visits, if Miss Colylon would favour him by 
taking up her residence there. This she agreed 
to do; nor was she the only person who expe¬ 
rienced the liberality of their old townsman. 
Every silver cake-basket, worked ottoman, 
China jar, or papier-mache portfolio that had 
been given to the curate's affianced bride, was 
returned to the donor in presents of large value; 
and these were all received with pleasure, be¬ 
cause they were not given in a spirit of pa¬ 
tronage and ostentation, but were offered as 
tokens of friendship and good-will. 

Five years have now elapsed: Colyton is a 
celebrated preacher at a London chapel, and 
has, as his father-in-law predicted, been the 
cause of great benefit to many of his hearers. 
His wife and himself live happily with the wor¬ 
thy jeweller: and two children are added to the 
family party, who, to the great delight of Miss 
Colyton, pass much of their time at the house 
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at Oakbury. As for the Oakbury people, they 
talk more about the Suttons than ever; but they 
do it with a far different feeling: the stories of 
intimacy and regard which they were formerly 
compelled to improvise, have now become mat¬ 
ter-of-fact, and the envy and dissatisfaction 
lurking in their minds have been exchanged for 
the truest esteem and regard. Only one evil 
has resulted from the course that Sutton has 
pursued: the Oakbury people, never very bright 
and quick-witted, have become thoroughly con¬ 
fused and mystified in their ideas touching the 
stability or instability of men of business. 
Formerly, if they saw the name of any one the? 
knew in the list of bankrupts, they used to talk 
of him with pity; but now they conceive it pro¬ 
bable that he is only perpetrating a playful raw 
on the “ Fair of May Fair;” and that when all 
his accounts have been duly settled and made 
over to him, he will, like Sutton, emerge from 
the temporary clouds that surrounded him! 
Whether such events are frequent I am not pre¬ 
pared to say; but the one in question has cer¬ 
tainly had the happiest effects in improving the 
character as well as the fortune of the jeweller, 
and in gaining a sincere and disinterested lover 
for the “ Jeweller’s Daughter.” 


A STROLL BY THE RIVER AMSTEL—AMSTERDAM. 


BY MRS. 

Few of the Batavian poets, from old Jacob 
Cats to Da Costa, but have bestowed a lyric on 
the “ brimming Amstel,” which, after winding 
its mazy way between green prairies to its con¬ 
fluence with the Y*, pours itself out commingled 
with that river from between the horns of the 
port at Amsterdam into the Zuider Zee. 

It was a lovely morning that on which (lured 
by the poets’ sweet praises) we determined on a pil¬ 
grimage to the village which bears its name, and 
with no other companions than our pencil and 
note-book, set forth on the trecking path for our 
destination. 

The canals and rivers, as all the world knows, 
are the great highways of Holland, and the 
Amstel a very principal one; so that every now 
and then, curiously shaped craft, white-sailed, 
and highly varnished, with perchance a group 
of Frisian women seated on deck, their close- 
fitting head-gear of gold or silver plates, glit¬ 
tering like cavalry helmets in the sun, made 
pictures in sailing by; and not less curious and 
novel was the appearance of the men, who, 
mounted sideways on their horses, with rings in 
their ears, and pointed Klompensf on, rode slowly 
ast, sometimes towing huge canal boats, as 
eavily loaded as the barges on the Thames; 
and at others smaller vessels, with gilt fiddle- 


• Pronounced eye. 
f Wooden shoes so called. 


. WHITE. 

heads, and sides that shone like polished maho¬ 
gany, with long golden spotted pennants flying, 
or painted flags with full-sized figures of the 
Good Vrow, or Three Zisters, &c., under whose 
names they sailed. 

Every little while, for it was market-day in 
the metropolis, prams laden with flowers, or 
filled with corbells of raspberries and red cur¬ 
rants, with a fringe of green leaves laid round 
them, and larger boats, flat-bottomed and shal¬ 
low, some heaped with wooden shoes, the manu¬ 
facture of a distant hamlet—some with vegetables 
from far-off gardens, and others freighted with 
the useful turf—stole down upon their way to 
Amsterdam. 

Even the vehicles upon the road were quaint 
looking and oddly shaped as the boats upon the 
river; some with high-carved backs painted 
green, with red foliage; others varnished and 
gilded, while the more stylish looking resembled 
in shape the scollop shell chariot in which the 
sea-borne Venus is sometimes represented; the 
horses in every instance were sleek and stout 
limbed, well fea and cared for, and their head- 
gear and harness inlaid with the white shells 
which children call Blackmoors teeth, shone in 
the sun as if inwrought with silver. 

All the roads in Holland are bordered with 
trees, as nearly as possible alike in size and 
height, and which for the sake of the timber are 
shorn of their lower branches, and made to look 
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like overgrown green mushrooms; they are for 
the most part planted in double lines, and this 
plan of depriving them of their lateral boughs, 
while making them more valuable as merchandize, 
prevents all danger of ill-disposed persons lurk¬ 
ing in these solitary footways, in which (though 
high roads) one may walk for half-an-hour with¬ 
out meeting a fellow-passenger, so much more 
popular is the transit Dy water; occasionally, a 
young farmer, in a short-tailed coat, with a gold 
ornament hanging round his neck, and a huge 
bunch of extinguisher-shaped silver seals, that 
made him jingle like a bell-horse as he walked, 
lifted his cap in passing; but for the greater 
part of our journey we had the treckpath and 
the lime-trees, which at this season (it was full 
Midsummer) drop honey on the earth, and fill 
the air with their delicious odour, all to our¬ 
selves. 

For some distance out of the city the houses 
are mostly places of entertainment — Dutch 
editions, in fact, of the suburban public-houses 
and tea-gardens in the vicinity of London; but 
farther, you come upon the country houses of 
the citizens, each with a small pavilion, full of 
windows overlooking the road, and as a consc¬ 
ience the ditch ©f stagnant water which bor¬ 
ers it. These serve the purposes of summer 
parlours, and early as it was, a singing party was 
practising in one of them. 

In leaving the city, the Hollander leaves be¬ 
hind him his taste for high carved roofs and 
decorated fronts; and the generality of these 
abodes were either handsome square buildings 
of modern architecture, or unpretending litSe 
places—all roses, larkspurs, and hortensia, the 
mere summer eve resort of flower-loving citizens, 
who are so fond of these occasional glimpses of 
green fields and gardens, that those who cannot 
afford a country house hire one of the pavilions 
alluded to, and on Sundays go there with their 
wives and families, to enjoy their possession and 
smoke cigars and drink coflee. This love of 
retirement and rurality is admirably expressed 
in the names of these suburban residences, 
which are either painted or blazoned in golden 
letters on the gates, and “ Zomer lust” (the love 
of summer), " Brouw lust” (a desire for trees 
and fields), or “ Stroom in Lommer” (shade and 
*ater), are the most frequent titles of these 
retreats. 

We passed one or two houses of more im¬ 
portance than the rest, standing in old-fashioned 
quadrangular gardens, with stately walks em¬ 
bowered with trees, and the interior space laid 
out in formal flower-beds and trim alleys, with 
statues at each end; and a rustic bridge leaping 
a piece of water in the centre—exactly the sort 
of garden that was in fashion two hunared years 
ago, and which Evelyn, when in the neighbour¬ 
hood, was likely to have visited and admired. 

Once in the course of our walk we came upon 
a very melancholy spot, beating all the outward 
aud visible signs which in England indicates a 
Chancery suit—the “ Zomer rust” (summer 
rest) of some rich burgomaster of former times, 
reduced to ruins—the house a mere remnant. 
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with half the materials lying in heaps about 
what had been a flowery garden (but was now 
a badly ordered potato pround), over which a 
nymph in stone—white-washed for cleanliness 
—smiled faintly from her moss-grown pedestal, 
as if she had grown daft with desolation; the 
trees which remained were lopped (probably for 
firewood) into the most miserable plight ima¬ 
ginable ; and a pair of river gods (it may be the 
Y and Amstel) gazed frowningly with empty 
urns upon each other’s misfortune in the midst 
of a rustling oat-field; while a couple of broken- 
down, had-been ornamental bridges, led over 
unseen streams, masqued with duck-weed, and 
sword-leaved waterflags, with the brown maces 
of the “ major typha” marshalling their choked- 
up way, and seeming to whisper through the 
loose panicles of the waving reeds, “ omnia 
vanites!” This place was but a stone’s throw 
from a meadow in which a pointed obelisk of 
grey stone had been set up, having reference to 
the peace between Holland and Russia in 1625. 

Looking back from this point of view, all that 
broke the smooth green surface of the land, 
whichever way the sight diverged, was the red 
or black glazed roof of a farm-house, glistening 
through a sheltering cluster of surrounding 
trees, or the tall body of a wind-mill towering 
in the distance, with its expanded sweeps out¬ 
lined against the horizon, or the white or tawny 
sails of vessels, picturesque in their clumsiness, 
shopping themselves in the midst of grazing 
cattle and green fields. 

The absence of human bipeds made us the 
more observant of those “guests of summer, 
the temple-haunting martlets,” as Shakespeare 
calls them, and those curious little birds the 
water-wagtails, of which there were numbers 
about; those, on the wing skimming the air in 
undulating circles in the vicinity of their clay- 
built nests, and these, poised with light steps, 
and nicely balanced vibrations on “the green 
mantle of the stagnant pool,” seeking their in¬ 
sect food on leaves of frog-bit, duck-weed, and 
the water-plantain; while every now and then 
(those zoological-garden birds with us), cranes, 
with fringy wings, black and white bodies, and 
pink legs and beak, would rise up suddenly 
from the river side, which flows on nearly on a 
level with its margin, and apparently only pre¬ 
vented from overflowing them by tne tall and 
matted reeds which line the shores. 

The shelter of these plants, like power every¬ 
where, had gathered round them a multitude of 
dependants, and the tough-rooted night-shade 
hung its dark blue exquisitely painted petals 
beside the showy clusters of the yellow loose¬ 
strife, whose namesake , with long purple spikes 
of flowers, bent lovingly above the great St. 
John’s wort—the sol terrestris of the ancient 
herbalists; and edging the border of the road, 
upon a bed of its own silky leaflets, the silver 
weed disposed its glittering flowers; and laughing 
pimpernel ( anagallis ), with dotted leaves and 
scarlet corolla, turned up its weather-wise wide- 
open eye, prophetic of the day’s continued sun¬ 
shine. 
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It is by such flowery bulwarks that the 
Amstel is restrained within its banks, and these 
themselves supported and consolidated. The 
intervening roots of trees, binding and grasping 
the earth together, and the surface overlaid with 
this fibrous progeny, forms an effective dyke, 
and gives firmness and body to the soil, na- 
turally so loose and sandy as to be easily 
washed away. 

On the opposite side of the river, the reeds 
are the only impediments to its encroachments, 
and form the boundaries of many of the en¬ 
closures belonging to the market-gardeners, 
whose tree-screened houses appear at intervals 
along the shore. 

It is a sad trial, in this land of ditches, with 
the finest specimens of flowering rusk , and other 
aquatic plants, (always growing on the opposite 
side from that which you are on) that even the 
innocent larcenies of the botanist are prevented 
by the intervention of relentless dykes, which 
divide and encompass the fields in every direc¬ 
tion, and render it impossible for any one less 
efficiently booted than a navigator to get at 
them. 

In spite of the unbroken flatness of the view, 
devoid of all those salient points of interest to 
which the tourist at home is accustomed—the 
woods, the rising hills, the stately mansions, 
which are never far apart in English landscape— 
the rich meadowy surface of the surrounding 
country, with Paul Potter-like groups of grazing 
cattle, sleek-skinned and dappled; the strange 
aspect of vessels sailing here and there amidst the 
fields ; the passing by of eccentric-looking craft 
upon the brown, smooth waters of the Amstel, 
with here a patient fisher in a moored pram , and 
there a shallow boat filled with a party of boys, 
every one of whom is smoking, as they glide 
dreamily on, impelled by a pair of short, broad- 
blaided oars, looking like overgrown bull-rushes 
with black heads: all had at least the charm of 
novelty and freshness; while the coolness of the 
green prairies, the waving of the ozier holts, 
the sighing of the grey-plumed reeds, as the 
soft wind winnowed them, and the shadows of 
the trees edging the path, were as gratefully de¬ 
licious as the aspect of repose more distantly ex¬ 
pressed in the interminable extent of parallel 
meadows. 

In common paths, as well as on the great 
highway of life, it is pleasant to recall the 
memory of the good and the great, who have 
trod therein before us t and few ways are richer 
in such remembrances than those in the vicinity 
of Amsterdam. Rembrandt and De Keyset 
Stork and Vender Heist, men whose works nave 
made their names " familiar as household 
words,” not only in their fatherland, but 
throughout Europe, had hallowed with their 
steps this very path, and felt their spirits lulled 
ana softened by the same tranquil images we 
gazed on. Hither came Spieghel, and old Dirk 
Comhert, drinking inspiration from the calm 
face of their beloved river, as if its waters had 
been those of llippocrene. While Vondel, the 
Milton of the Netherlands, must surely, in the 
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chorus of " Palamedes,” have had its details in 
his mind’s eye, when he sang— 

“ Here flourishes the waving corn, 

Encircled by the wounding thorn— 

Here glides a bark by meadows green, 

And there the village smoke is Been.” 

Here, in hie boyhood, wandered Reiner Anslo, 
and that apprentice poet of Amsterdam, Gerard 
Brandt, who forsook his father’s shop and 
watch-making for the love of poetry and a 
poet’s daughter, the fair Susannah van Baerle. 

But we must not linger with these masters of 
high art, and sons of song, who have made the 
banks of the Amstel river classic ground, but 
pursue our way, where still 

“ The meads red-speckled daisies bear, 

Whilst maidens milk the grazing cow, 

And peasants toil behind the plough.” 

It was well for us that fancy had not been 
castle-building, and that our walk—for with us 
the “ simplest charm prevails”—had sufficiently 
repaid the trouble of undertaking it; for at the 
hamlet which made the point of our pilgrimage 
we found nothing to requite us, save its pure 
air and ultra cleanliness. It was Saturday after¬ 
noon, and we found the streets newlv swept, the 
windows garnished with fresh blinas ana flow¬ 
ers ; and the women in their well-scoured klom- 
pens, full petticoats, white jackets, and snowy 
caps, seated at their doors with quite an air of 
holiday. A general peace pervaded the village, 
reminding us of the sweet usage once customary 
in our own country (and of which this is the 
remnant), of making in rustic places the after¬ 
noon of the Sabbath’s advent almost as sacred 
as the Sabbath itself. The plough ceased its 
labour, the hinds left their work, and it became 
a sort of half holiday, during which refreshment 
and rest were all over the hamlet. 

We found the kirk at New Amstel a plain, 
ugly building, with a few pews crowded into the 
comers, and the rest of the space left vacant for 
chairs; the floor paved with grave-stones, with¬ 
out other inscription than the name of the occu¬ 
pant ; the walls, like all the Calvinistic places 
of worship, whitewashed; and over the most 
lean, dry-Dreasted pulpit to appearance, a gal* 
lery in which stood a small hand-organ. There 
were no monuments of any interest, and none 
dated previous to 1758. As we had arrived here 
by the Treck-path, we resolved to return by the 
opposite side of the river, and left New Amstel 
(where we were told a number of English re¬ 
sided), by a willow-shaded path, rich with wild 
flowers, and haunted by bees and butterflies. 
The houses on this side of the Amstel are few 
and far between, and of quite another descrip¬ 
tion from those on the opposite bank, being sim¬ 
ply farms or peasants’ cottages, each with a little 
garden at the side, and a market-boat or pram 
drawn up amongst the reeds on the shore, or 
moored beside a wooden landing-place in front 
of the dwelling, for the convenience of crossing 
the Amstel, and conveying the produce of their 
homesteads to Amsterdam, where twice a-week 
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the“Bluem” (flower) and vegetable markets 
are held. 

Alas! if the objects of view had been limited 
on the other side, they were still more so on this, 
where the reeds and tall-growing typha closed 
oot our sight of the river, and voices sounded 
in boats invisible to us, though not an oar’s 
length from the shore. 

Except the passing by of a peasant with a pair 
of dazsling white milk-pails, followed by an 
assistant vrouw, we had only the face of nature 
(calm as Dutch physiognomies generally aie) to 
interest us. Countless oxen spread themselves 
over the wide extent of rich green pasture-land ; 
at long intervals the thin grey turf smoke, indi¬ 
cative of human habitations, curled up amongst 
the distant tree-tops; while the aroma of new- 
mown hay, and “ good hay, sweet hay, hath no 
fellow,” came mingled with the tempered redo¬ 
lence of raspberry plantations, the perfume of 
which hung about our path almost all the way 
to Amsterdam. Moreover, at intervale, we heard 
the flute-like whistling of an orange-bill’d black¬ 
bird, and the vesper-hymn (for the clouds were 
growing gold-hued in the west) of a choir of sky¬ 
larks fresh voiced} as if the day had only just be¬ 
gun, and the chirping of innumerable ciccades. 


Then there was no lack of wild flowers; for 
here, as on the contrary shore, the gamboge- 
coloured lysimachia put forth its clustered 
panicles; and close at hand, as if to contrast 
with its golden splendour, the stately loosestrife 
waved its purple plumes. Then there was com- 
frey , with its pensile blossoms, and holy thistle 
and pink willow herb; while midst the blue 
green reeds the greater bindweed, prodigal of 
ornament, loopea up her leafy wreaths with 
snow-white flowers, or threw them out like 
streamers in the wind, or venturously running 
round their roots, crept to the very verge of the 
brown Arnstel, and lay there, nymph-like, glass¬ 
ing her loveliness in its smooth depths. 

Anon, the railway came in sight, and the 
ships* masts, and tall, black Moorish steeples, 
with windmills, houses, and the Palace dome. 
So crossing the river in a market-boat, we ex¬ 
changed the flowery solitude of its banks for a 
crowded avenue in the outskirts of Amsterdam, 
and entered the city as the sun went down, not 
at all sorry that the plainings of a Dutch poet 
on the banks of the Rhine, far the quiet beauties 
of his native Arnstel, had tempted us to seek 
them for ourselves. 
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I was awakened from this stupifying repose 
by a knocking at my chamber-door. I rose 
confused, with all my senses in disorder, and 
admitted Millicent. 

u For goodness’ sake,” she exclaimed, " dress 
yourself, Laura, and go down to St. George. 
Something has gone wrong. He is quite 
frantic, and will not leave the house till he sees 
you. He will not tell me what is the matter; 
saying, none but yourself can explain it. What 
can it be ? You seemed all happy last night. 
Adelicia did say something about your being ill, 
and leaving so early; but I thought it was a 
common headache. Had you any quarreL dear, 
with St. George ?” 

I sank back, helplessly, on the bed. I had a 
raging headache, and my limbs ached with 
coming lever. 

"Tell him I am really ill. I cannot see him; 
indeed I cannot.” 

Millicent went away; but immediately re¬ 
tained with a sealed letter. 

“He insists on it you are well enough to 
answer this. It is mystery to me. He is quite 
^ild—and poor Sir Harriman looks really 
frightened at his vehemence.” 

I opened the envelope. There was my own 
letter, and these few hurried lines:— 


u I do not believe it. I do not care if It be true. 
You aro not cold-hearted. You cannot see how I 
love you, and throw me off for a fancy of bygone 
sentimentality. Laura, you are ruining my happi¬ 
ness and your own, by a mere shadow of a past 
dream. What do I care if you loved another once; 
you must—you will—love me now. My whole life 
will be spent in trying to make you happy. These 
chimeras of girlish romance will fade away. I send 
back your letter. 1 will not release you from your 
promise. Your heart will soon be mine, wholly, I 
am sure! You are ill, dearest; send me but this 
simple message—* It was a mistake*—and I shall be 
satisfied. “ St. G. E -” 

I burst into tears. 

“ This is wretched,” I cried; “ O it was not 
a mistake. No, it is too true. Go to him, 
Milliceut; take him this note.” 

I sent back these lines:— 

“ It was no mistake. It is exactly as I wrote to 
you; I cannot marry you: I dare not go to the 
altar with a lie upon my lips. Forget me, I pray 
you! You will soon do it! You will marry hap¬ 
pily, and I shall be thankful I was spared the great 
sin of deceiving you in the sight of Heaven. 

“ Laura Studlegh.” 

Millicent did not return for some time. She 
looked much disturbed. I had fallen into a 
L 2 
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sort of doze, for I seemed incapable either of 
feeling or reflection. 

“ Well!” said Adelicia, who accompanied her, 
“ this is the oddest affair altogether I ever knew. 
Here I find you lying on your bed, as stupid¬ 
looking as if you had taken an over-dose of 
opium. And Mr. Elphin6tone brushed by me, 
as I came in, looking a perfect tempest—exactly 
like that Mr. Marchmont last night. 1 declare, 
Laura, your extraordinary illnesses have always 
had 60 much to do with Mr. Marchmont’s 
comings and goings that I half expect to find 
him in the drawing-room when I go down stairs.” 

Millicent did not share her sister’s levity; 
but, leaning over me, asked anxiously what the 
cause could be of my strange behaviour, and 
what 1 had done to St. George. 

“ He is not a man to be played with, good 
sister,” broke in Adelicia’s careless tones. " If 
you 6how him caprices too soon he will fly off 
at a tangent,” as my Lord says; “ and then 
what becomes of your castles in the air, Laura ?” 

“ They are already dispersed,” said I, rousing 
myself; for the explanation must come, and the 
later the worse for me: “I have broken off my 
engagement—Mr. Elphinstone is free.” 

“ Are you mad, child ?” cried Adelicia, 
sharply; while Millicent said, with gravity, 
“ O, Laura, how very foolish!” 

“ What,” continued the former, with an 
ebullition of anger, “ what can you look for 
in a husband that St. George has not ? Birth, 
station, wealth—a handsome man, and really 
fond of you; more so than any one ever will be 
again, I am sure. No one likes to marry a jilt. 
This is too provoking!” and the prosperous 
matron waxed warmer in wrath. “Here are 
you—the plainest of the family—a portionless 
girl—flinging away your only chance of matri¬ 
mony ; and such a chance! And now you are 
on our hands for life, I suppose, unless you are 
too proud to be a dependant, and choose to go 
out as a governess.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Millicent, reprovingly, 
“ you are too warm; there may be some mistake 
here.” 

“ Mistake ? Insanity, I call it!” cried Adelicia. 
“ How can I help being warm ? You know, 
Millicent, I would have gladly had Laura in 
my house, and given her every opportunity of 
making a good settlement in life; but really I 
cannot afford, with my family and Lord Fitz- 
Intere6t’s sporting extravagance, to keep her for 
ever, year after year, refusing, for no reason on 
earth, to take the blessings sent her by Pro¬ 
vidence !” And Lady Fitz-Interest drew nerself 
up, and looked very moral. 

“ But you have not heard Laura’s reasons,” 
urged Millicent. “ She could not have done so 
silly a thing as break with one lover unless she 
had arranged with another. Speak, Laura, is it 
not so? Who have you dismissed St. George 
for?” 

“ That Mr. Marchmont, I suppose,” sneered 
Adelicia; “ I 6ee his name gazetted for a secre¬ 
taryship at the Cape of Hope. I suppose Laura 
prefers Africa to Asia.” 


I Stung by this taunt, I said, hastily, u I am 
I not going to be married to any one. 1 have my 
' own reasons with regard to the step I have 
* taken. It is as much for St. George’s happiness 
as mine. We should never have suited.” 

“And pray who would suit you, in these 
weathercock caprices? No one. A girl who 
jilts a man, without giving a sufficient cause, 
will never find another lover. That is my pro¬ 
phecy.” And Adelicia folded her hands, and 
evidently prepared herself for the worst. 

The excitement I had undergone in this stormy 
discussion had effectually stirred me from my 
apathy, and the fever burning in my veins now 
rushed to my head, so that, not delirious, I was 
yet far more impassioned than my wont, and had 
nearly lost control over the expression of my 
feelings. This must excuse me for resenting as 
I did the sneers and indignation of Adelicia. 

“ It matters little,” I retorted, “ whether I 
marry or not. I will not 6ell myself for either 
name or fortune. I think people may do very 
well without that weary matrimony that is beaten 
into a girl’s head from the time she can under¬ 
stand a single word.” 

My sisters both laughed, contemptuously. 

“ My dear Laura,” said Millicent, “ proud as 
you are, you must succumb to the prejudices of 
society. You are too poor to be single; you 
must marry to be independent.” 

“ I can work,” I exclaimed, with haughtiness. 

“ Work!” echoed Adelicia. “ I am glad my 
girls are not here to listen to such rank treason. 
A young lady educated in your rank of life to 
talk of working.” 

“ I do not choose,” I cried, “ to depend on the 
alms of my relations. “The bread of de- 
pendance would choke me—given, as I see it 
would be, in so grudging a spirit.” 

“ Not at all. We don’t grudge having you, 
if you try to keep up the family dignity by a 
proper marriage. Now I will make you a fair 
proposal. Millicent and I will keep you if you 
will make up matters with poor dear St. 
George. It is very easy to turn it off as a 
lover’s quarrel; or if he is too much offended 
for that, you must promise to do your best to 
get a match as nearly suitable, and to accept the 
first reasonable offer of which we approve.” 

“A very good proposal,” said Millicent; 
“ I will do all I can to pacify St. George. Come, 
Laura, we’ll forget to-day’s foolishness; you 
cannot continue these small heroics, my dear 
girl. Give me my message, and I ’ll go at once 
to St. George.” 

“ It is impossible,” I cried; “ all is over with 
St. George. I would not marry him for the 
world $ nor will I bind myself to your conditions, 
nor go a husband-hunting into company. Sisters, 
your views in life are the opposite of mine; you 
think of splendour—I of self-esteem. I know 1 
am poor; be it so; I have a strong heart, ana 
will struggle manfully—I will be dependent on 
no one!” 

Adelicia—who could not believe me in earnest 
—laughed till the tears sprang. Real tears were 
in Millicent’s eyes: 
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“ You are indeed mad, Laura. Think again— 
you will see we are judging wisely for you. 
You cannot afford to jilt St. George.” 

“Perish your sordid calculations!” I cried, 
shaking her hand roughly from my arm. “ I 
am resolved—it is the only honourable course 
left—I will not stay with you on those mercenary 
terms.” 

1 rose hastily, and began to dress myself. 
Adelicia got up—looked at me fixedly: 

“ You will repent this, to-morrow,” she re¬ 
marked. “ Let her have her whim to-day, 
Millicent. It will not be long before she comes 
back, to implore your good offices with St. 
George. Poverty is a sharp quickener of com¬ 
mon sense.” 

Adelicia thought herself very wise and pene¬ 
trating into human character. She did not 
know how to read mine. 

Millicent—who greatly admired her, and 
generally gave way to her stronger will—on this 
occasion lingered sadly behind her, as she swept 
out of the room, looking towards me with eyes 
in which a remnant of old sister-love shone out 
dimly and sorrowfully. But my heart too was 
hardened, and I sullenly stooped my head over 
a trunk, and pretended to be busy packing. 

" Farewell, Laura; I cannot countenance you 
in this folly. When you repent it, return to me; 
I will do my be3t to repair the past, and to 
secure to you. your proper position in society. 
Marriage alone can do that.” 

Her voice faltered; she did not say another 
farewell, but walked quickly away. 

Doggedly I went on with my preparations. 
I did not pause to reflect. I huddled into my 
boxes the few things I could call my own. My 
wedding clothes were still at the dressmaker’s— 
ill-omened that they were! When all was ready, 
1 rang the bell, and ordered the French maid, 
who answered the summons, to fetch me a 
hackney-coach. Madame Victorine was a spoiled 
soubrette, and had no small authority in cabinet- 
councils with her mistress. 

“ Miladi Hauton not know, you go away vid 
all your boxes. Mademoiselle ? Que lui dirai-je ? 
Est ce que l*on va se marier de cette fa$on k 
Londres ? Que les Anglais 6ont barbares!” 
And so on did she mutter, in vain curiosity to 
learn my reasons for such an unaccountable 
proceeding. 

The coach came; was laden with everything to 
the very last parcel; the staring lacqueys stood 
sneering in the hall, venting their wonder in very 
audible whispers. I stepped into the carriage 
with some difficulty, my head swam so pain¬ 
fully. There was no one to bid me adieu. Sir 
Hanriman was at his club; Adelicia had carried 
off the gentler-hearted Millicent; and, unblessed 
and unmourned, I departed from the family that 
bad thrown me off in scorn. 

The hackney-coachman was about to close the 
door after me, when the postman came up the 
steps of the hall, and gave a letter to one of the 
footmen. After he had rudely scanned the ad¬ 
dress, postmark, and seal, he carelessly handed 
it to the coachman. The latter gave it to me. 


I saw Mrs. Marchmont’s writing. It came on 
me like a draught of clear spring-water in fever. 
I did not open it, as we drove away; but in¬ 
dulged in a dreamy delightful reverie. Could 
Ernest have heard I had broken my engagements? 
With the knowledge I had of his high honour, 
I had not looked that he should reward me by 
love for a breach of a most solemn vow. Yet 
now—now, when it was done, I confess, for a 
moment, I was mad enough to hope that the 
knowledge of my freedom would bring him to 
my side. Wild and short-lived hope! I opened 
the letter, and read the following:— 

" My dear Miss Studlegh, 

“ Yesterday night 1 arrived in Loudon. In 
another hour I shall be on my way to Portsmouth. 
This hurry must excuse me for leaving Britain 
without seeing you. Ernest’s appointment of Secre¬ 
tary to the Governor of Cape Town was only notified 
to him a few days ago; and as he was directed to 
proceed in the ship ‘Hibernia,’ which sails to¬ 
morrow morning, we have both had little time for 
preparation. Ernest tells me he saw you last night, 
and also your betrothed. May you have every hap¬ 
piness, dear young friend ! Your talents eminently 
fit you for society. It is a great comfort to me that 
you are placed, by this marriage, beyond the reach 
of poverty. I had once hoped—what Providence, 
wiser than I, has proved would have been happiness 
to neither of you—yet still, daughter of my heart, I 
turn back sorrowfully to think of you and those 
pleasant aerial dreams. It may be many years ere 
wo return to England; but you, as the wife of a 
Bengal civilian, are very likely, sometime or other, 
to visit the Cape, and Ernest joins me in hopes that 
we may all meet thero in after-years, and talk gaily 
over the old times. Meanw hile, I must say Adieu; 
for the post-chaise is at the door, and the day is 
slipping away. 

11 Ever, my dear young friend, 

“ With every hope for your happiness in wedded life, 
t( Your attached friend, 

“ C. Marchmont.” 

Gone, gone, for ever lost to me ! I daresay 
my readers expect that I should faint now at 
this climax of my troubles, but it was otherwise. 
Extreme sorrow, in some minds, brings strength 
instead of weakness. While I bad wavered and 
struggled with conscience, 1 bad been nervous 
and trembling; but this was the worst, and, like 
death after sickness, it very certainly calmed 
me. 

It was first necessary to secure cheap lodg¬ 
ings. With some difficulty this was managed. 
I crept away to the unfashionable neighbour¬ 
hood of Russell Square, and hid myself in a 
narrow street in that labyrinth of crescents and 
squares. How strange it was to me to sit down 
alone in the pigeon-hole of a parlour by myself 
to one teacup and spoon ! A little variety like 
this often makes a strange impression in the 
midst of grief. I was resolved not to give way 
to retrospection, for I felt I required all the 
strength I might ever have possessed; there¬ 
fore, till a late hour, I busied myself in little 
arrangements, in spite of the headache and shi¬ 
vering fits, which continually reminded me of 
the morning*8 agitation. At last there was 
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nothing for me but to go to bed; and as I had 
truly foretold, in the silence and the darkness 
arose the phantoms of lost joy. How terrible, 
with a headache weighing on the brows like an 
unrepented sin on the conscience, to lie staring 
into the black void, and shaping out of that 
thick gloom the faces of the lost for ever. 

It was Ernest’s last night in England—it was 
my first under a friendless roof. I fancied I 
saw before me the huge ship lying on the 
waters, springing from the anchor which held 
her fast, as a mastiff tries to spring from the 
chain of his kennel. I saw Mrs. Marchmont 
sad and resigned, looking back on the country 
of her long and not untroubled life. And Ernest, 
did he feel no sorrow ? Ah ! had he not 6aid 
he had once dreamed to make me happy in his 
way; and could he already have learned indif¬ 
ference, though I was unworthy to be loved ? 
I thought I saw his face turned landward, as 
the bark bore him to the outward-bound: his 
deep emotion, his kindly pity; for in that hour 
the parted were like the dead—mere errors were 
sacred from scorn. And then, as imagination 
went on to paint the freed vessel darting for¬ 
wards on the blue waters, with her white sails 
expanded, and her light hull bounding in the 
breeze, then I remembered my first sight of the 
sea—the ecstatic tears—the meeting with Ernest 
—the instantaneous and rapturous love. Alas ! 
alas! physically and morally I was shaping 
phantoms out of black darkness. 

Life was now stripped of the “ purple light of 
love.” The tallow candles of poverty were to be 
my stars, without even the snuffers of friendship 
to trim their flickering dim rays. 

Next morning I was doomed to pay the never- 
failing penalty of over excitement and over 
fatigue. 

I had a very long and dangerous illness. No 
one knew where I had gone, and therefore I 
was utterly alone. Had I been able to write, 
my pride would have yielded to my extreme dis¬ 
tress ; but I was delirious, and could not hold 
a pen or write a coherent word, or even dictate 
a message. 

After some days, when I recovered my reason, 
the little shabby dusky chamber of my lodging 
confused and puzzled my bewildered memory. 

“ Where am I ?” was my faint question; a 
young woman came to the bed, and replied— 

u You are in your own room, Miss Studlegh; 
and my father, who is a surgeon, is attending 
you. I am sure he will be glad, on his return, 
to see the good change in your health.” 

“ And you ?” I said, half inquiringly. 

“ Am happy to be of any use, as I live on the 
same floor, and have nothing to do when papa 
is out.” 

“ And how do you know my name ?” 

“ It is in brass letters on your desk, which 
you left locked on the table; but as there was 
no address, we could not send to your friends. 
But indeed you must not speak any more till 
papa sees you.” 

She brought a tumbler, and made me an effer¬ 
vescing draught; and in compliance with her 


desire I lay back in silence, and watched her as 
she resumed her work. 

She was about sixteen, tall, and very thin, as 
if she had always lived on spare diet, which I 
afterwards learned was really the case. Her 
dress was very plain, but neat, and the colouring 
strictly that of a lady’s choice. I always thiuk 
the lady shows more in the hues than in the 
material of her dress. The head of this young 
girl was well set on her shoulders, not with the 
commanding majesty of a queen, but with the 
slightly bending grace of a loving and dependent 
woman. Her features confirmed this fancy. 
They were small and delicate, and flexible almost 
to a fault. London had made her cheeks sal¬ 
low, and her lips of a dull red; but the eyes so 
eager, yet so shy, so sorrowful, and so joyous by 
turns, no fogs, no city smoke could ever affect 
them. 

She interested me strangely with a sort of 
presentiment that she was to be connected with 
my future life. 

w What is your name ?” I asked abruptly. 

“ Not N. or M., as the Church Catechism 
says; only Carola Morton, at your good plea¬ 
sure.” 

“ Carola!” I repeated wonderingly. 

“ Yes, people call it an odd name; but to me, 
of course, it sounds as familiar as the wind 
among the chimney-pots. My mother was an 
Italian, and wishing to name me after her father, 
Carlo, she invented this feminine edition, which 
has the advantage of being really a name, a dis¬ 
tinctive term, not an engine of family confu¬ 
sions, like a Jane or Mary, where they call all 
the children the same. 

“ But here is papa; how glad he will be to see 
you so much better 1” 

At this moment an elderly man entered, too 
Scotch in appearance to be handsome, but of 
peculiarly pleasing and gentle manners. His 
light hair and high cheek bones (the latter 
sharpened still more by age and care), his weak 
voice and slow accentuation did not prepossess 
me in his favour; but I could not long resist 
his expression of sincerity, his simple kindli¬ 
ness, and refined gestures. 

He found me so much improved that I might 
rise to tea; " but as you are still weakly, you 
had better keep Carola a little longer on duty; 
she is an experienced nurse, and actually enjoys 
a sick room.” 

“ Yes,” added his daughter, with a sweet en¬ 
gaging smile, “ I am almost sorry you are 
getting well; you will be independent of me, 
and I shall be useful no longer.” 

My heart warmed to this innocent, generous 
young creature, to whom I already owed so 
much gratitude. 

“ Will you come sometimes and enliven my 
dulness ?” I said, as her father left the room. 
“ I am sure we shall be good friends.” 

“ Oh, so am I! I could love an owl if I Had 
nursed it in a fever. I think seeing any one in 
great suffering raises an interest in them which 
we never can afterwards forget; ” and she 
blushed as ingenuously as she had spoken. 
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I read at once her character, clear and firm as 
lake ice. We then began a friendship, which 
has endured through sore trials. She is now a 
wife and a mother, blessed above women in her 
home. I am a disappointed, withered spinster, 
with every bright hope dead, every high aspira¬ 
tion in the dust. 


Chap. V. 


" The steps 

Young ladies tread, left to their own discretion, 
However wisely printed, are observed 
And construed as the lookers on presume. 

Point out thy ways, then, in such even paths 
As mine own jealousies from other's tongues 
May not intrude a guilt, though undeserved.” 

The Lady's Trial, 

Of all the women I ever knew, Carola Morton 
was the roost self-forgetting. Gentle she was 
not by nature ; she had a high temper, subject 
to occasional outbursts of violence; but the 
subduing influences of a sick room, in the long 
decline of her mother, had led her to conquer 
this fault, and now the warmth of her temper 
had all merged itself into the warmth of her 
heart. She shared in common with me the pe¬ 
culiarities of an ardent temperament; but, unlike 
me, ahe was a plant that required a stronger 
item to cling to. She had a passionate love and 
admiration for genius, but she was diffident of 
her own opinion, and certain to be swayed 
by her affections. She was one of those who 
iee through the eyes of love. Her abilities were 
far above mediocrity, but they were uncultivated 
and unknown to herself; her story was brief 
and uneventful. Her mother, an Italian Ca¬ 
tholic, had always been delicate; and the young 
girl's childhood was spent in the offices of 
nurse. The poor lady died when Carola was 
about thirteen, and her death induced Mr. Mor¬ 
ton to leave Italy, where he had for her sake 
dwelt, and to resort to London to pursue his 
professibn and his studies. He was an enthu¬ 
siast, and therefore a poor man. Many years 
before I became acquainted with him his mind 
had conceived an idea with respect to some 
little-understood disease, which he hoped by 
study to mature to perfection, that should be¬ 
nefit mankind. I do not think he cared much 
for fame in the abstract. The love of his kind 
reigned in his large and gentle heart. From 
the commencement of his career his whole joy 
had been in doing good. His abilities were ac¬ 
knowledged; but, being without interest, the 
utmost he procured* by them was an appoint¬ 
ment to one of the large hospitals. This fully 
occupied his time, though its influence was not 
•o apparent on his purse. The rest of his prac¬ 
tice was either among the poor, or on the foot¬ 
ing of a general practitioner; and it takes more 
five shilling visits than ever fell to his lot to 
Rive a man the income of a gentleman. 

Yet unlike those whose private disappoint¬ 


ments are a key to their abuse of the institu¬ 
tions of society, Mr. Morton never grumbled at 
the titled Charlatans who monopolized the task 
of healing around him; he kept his love for 
and faith in human nature, though it had failed 
to recognize his right to its praise. He brought 
up his only child to be simple, self-denying, 
and satisfied without luxury; and he haa his 
reward in her cheerful gaiety, which never 
dreamed of the splendours beyond her reach. 

Having thus described my new acquaintances, 
I need not add that we rapidly became intimate 
friends. Carola’s heart was almost vacant; she 
had nothing to love but the memory of her mo¬ 
ther, her father, and a good old Signor Suspini, 
a cousin by the maternal side, who had incurred 
the anger of his government many years pre¬ 
vious, and had fled to England, where he lived 
poor and merry, with a violin, and a statuette by 
Canova, for tne whole of his worldly posses¬ 
sions. 

Long and weary had been the days to Carola 
Morton in that little plain lodging, tne sole pro¬ 
spect from whose window was of a print-shop 
opposite, where the change of one old engraving 
for another in the window, or the appearance at 
the open door of some newly-arrived grim, 
frameless portrait, covered with dirt, and hide¬ 
ously smiling at beholders, caused quite a sen¬ 
sation in the little dull street. Mr. Morton was 
generally out all day, and at night too often shut 
up in his own room, making chemical experi¬ 
ments affecting his embryo discovery. 

Carola had no books of her own, and no mo¬ 
ney to buy any. Her piano was a great re¬ 
source, so was her needle; but one tires of 
working alone, and the singer cannot help often 
sighing for a hearer. Therefore, in spite of her 
liveliness and aptitude to enjoy, Carola wished 
continually for a friend. 

I seemed to her exactly what she had wanted, 
and I should have been very cold and selfish 
could I have resisted the winning cordiality 
with which 6he sought my friendship. 

As soon as I had recovered, I resolved to go 
to see my family. It was my duty to preserve 
the relationship, unreasonable as my sisters had 
shown themselves. Besides, I was not wholly 
without blame; I had been, to all appearance, 
capricious and ungrateful in trifling with Mr. 
Elphinstone’s feelings—none knew how I had 
striven to amend my first great error, that was 
overlooked, and what seemed my fault was in 
reality but the working of penitence. But I 
could not expect others to judge me as I judged 
myself, and I owed to my sisters an attempt at 
reconciliation. 

Still it was a disagreeable undertaking. I 
was too weak to walk the intermediate distance 
between my lodging in Mary Street, New Road, 
and Millicent’s house in Grosvenor-place. I took 
a coach part of the way, but dismissed it before I 
reached my sister’s. It is a silly shyness, but 
I have all my life dreaded encountering the in¬ 
solent menials of the great, or at least imitative 
great ones of this ostentatious country. I felt 
far more nervous that day at the idea of being 
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admitted by the supercilious Johnson, who con¬ 
descended to display his powdered head to my 
sister's visitors, than at meeting that sister her¬ 
self. 

But the weariest walk has a bourne, and I 
found myself at the entrance of the aristocratic 
mansion. To my surprise the shutters were all 
shut, and the blinds taken down. The family 
had then left London. My first thought was of 
joy to be spared the unwelcome interview—my 
second of disappointment, for there were many 
things requisite to an arrangement of my affairs 
which I could only learn from Millicent or 
Adelicia. I therefore rang the bell boldly, de¬ 
sirous to ascertain from the woman or man, or 
whoever it might be left in charge of the man¬ 
sion, whether Lady Fitzinterest’s family had 
likewise deserted their town residence. There 
were heavy steps soon heard within, a mighty 
clanking of chains and sawing of holts, appa¬ 
rently intended to strike terror into the heart of 
the intruder; and after some loud hems of defi¬ 
ance the door opened gradually, till half the 
person was visible of a little grey woman, with 
quick black eyes, curl-papers of nearly the same 
hue sticking out of a wide-frilled cotton cap, 
and a mouth drawn into an extraordinary gri¬ 
mace, which was intended to represent dauntless 
courage. 

“ You need not come here begging," said she 
sharply, looking in all directions but the one in 
which I 6tood. “ I know your tricks ; you want 
t > spy where you can get in at night to rob, but 
Pve always a policeman at tea—I’m not a lone 
woman, mind you." 

“Molly Sanders!” exclaimed I, laughing. 
The little old lady shook from head to foot. 
“ Lor bless us! if the thieves have not got hold 
of my name; what if the policeman’s a thief in 
disguise. Oh lor! who’d keep a great house 
by themselves ; they’ll rob and murder me, and 
cut me into little bits, and drop ’em separately 
into all the areas! I won’t stay here—I’ll write 
to-night to my lady — I shall die of terror! 
Goodness gracious ! why if it ain’t Miss Laury." 

“ Of course it is Miss Laury," said I, pushing 
the door gently back, and entering the hall; 
“ and so Lady Hauton has gone to the coun¬ 
try." 

“ Mercy me! she went a week ago. Such 
a rumpus as they kicked up about you. Miss 
Laury, I never see’d. When ray lady came 
back from her drive, and found you off, she 
went into hystrics, as the doctor called them; 
and in the middle of them down comes Mr. 
Elphinstone, raving like mad, when the men 
told him you had drove away, nobody knew 
where. I thought he’d have beaten Johnson 
because he had not heard you tell the coachman 
where to go; and then Miss Celia, she came to 
ask all sorts of questions; and lor ! how she did 
cry her pretty eyes out about you." 

My own eyes filled at this proof that I was 
not utterly indifferent to my beloved Celia. 

“ But when my lady came to herself, she sent 
for Lady Fitzinterest, and them two was closeted 
for an hour; and when they came out. Lady 
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Hauton gives orders at once to leave London; 
and I heard say in the footman’s pantry that 
t’other lady’s gone too, and Miss Celia and all 
of them; and Johnson told me the day they 
went that Mr. Elphinstone came quietly, and 
gave him two sovereigns, saying he was sorry 
for having been cross, and that he was going 
to Hittley immediately. So that’s my story— 
and bad enough, for the upshot of all is that 
Mrs. Turner, the ’ousekeeper, left me sole and 
totally in charge, as she said; and feared enough 
I am by myself, though all the plate’s took 
away to the Bank, and the policeman teas here 
regularly to keep off* thieves; but he’s but a 
little skip-jack of a man, and if 1 were a thief 
myself, I could easily knock him down. So 
really, Miss Laura, if you’ll be writing to Lady 
Hauton, please, Miss, make my duty to her 
ladyship, and I don’t like being here alone, not 
by no means.” 

The cool familiarity of this request recalled 
me to the reflection that 1 was gossiping with 
a servant—a piece of undignified folly very un¬ 
usual with a daughter of Lady Arabella Stud- 
leigh. I hastily moved to the door, advised 
Molly Sanders to prefer her own petition for 
release in her own writing, and with a trifling 
donation—for my poverty did not permit me to 
lavish gratuities—I returned to my own lonely 
lodging. 

When the mind has been wound up to un¬ 
dergo a scene , the non-arrival of the contem- 
lated trial is often as fatiguing as the having 
orne the extremest agitation. I had rehearsed 
all I had to say to my sisters ; and because it 
was left unsaid, I felt disappointed and worn 
out. My little room seemed darker and dingier 
than before. I laid my head on the table, and 
for the first time since my recovery indulged 
freely in tears. 

While I was thus foolishly yielding to dis¬ 
tress, Carola, who had heard me return, rapped 
gently at ray door. I did not hear her, nor 
answer to the signal. She naturally enough en¬ 
tered ; but seeing me weeping, her sweet sunny 
face overclouded at once, and she made a quick 
motion to withdraw. 

“ Nay, do not go away,” exclaimed I; “ y ou 
shall not see me continue to play the fooland 
1 smoothed my hair from my face, and tried to 
smile. 

“Ah, that looks sadder still, dear Miss Stud- 
leigh," cried my visitor; “ do not try to force 
merriment. We must all weep sometimes, 
though I am sure since you came I have not 
felt half so often inclined to tears as of old.” 

“ It is a comfort I am of some use some¬ 
where," I rejoined. “ Indeed, sweet Carols, 
you are the best friend hard fortune has left me, 
and the little gratitude I can show you i9 by 
telling you my short, luckless story.” 

“ Oh, thank you for your confidence,” cried 
Carola, with beaming eyes, catching my hand 
warmly to her bosom. “ Sorrow shared is more 
' than half soothed.” 

j “ It is, indeed," I said, as I briefly recounted 
the events of my life; but I did not mention 
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Ernest, or indeed any one by name: of Ernest’s . 
very existence I gave no bint—that was a secret 
for my own sad breast. Carola listened and 
wept with me; she entered into all my troubles, 
my lonely childhood, unsympathising relatives, 
my hasty engagement, and bitter repentance, 
the struggle in my own heart, and the con¬ 
ditions ottered by my sister, and my final re¬ 
solve to work for my daily bread, in all she 
felt for me, and applauded my conduct in few, 
but strong words. My heart was relieved by 
this outpouring. Weeping on the bosom of 
that young ardent girl, to whom every effort of 
doty came like a home name, was very different 
from the feigned constraint under which I had 
so loog struggled. Carola was too young 
and inexperienced to give me good advice; but 
the very confidence in her kindness gave me 
confidence in my own strength. Sympathy 
strengthens as much as it softens. After speak¬ 
ing freely to her, I could look boldly in the face 
of events, and sat down with tolerable com¬ 
posure to frame a letter to Millicent. 1 tried to 
write calmly, yet I expressed myself decidedly 
on my resolutions against marriage, and in fa¬ 
vour of independence, however laborious. At 
the same time I urged her anxiously to overlook 
the irreconcileable differences of opinion be¬ 
tween us, and to uphold me in my difficult ca¬ 
reer with sisterly affection and encouragement. 

The days lagged insupportably till the answer 
came: Adelicia was the writer. My heart sank 
when l saw her handwriting. It began— 

“ You' know poor Millicent’s weak affection for 
you too well, or you would not have addressed to her 
?«b a tissue of romantic absurdities. As the eldest of 
I'.tQ family, 1 feel myself compelled by duty to take 
the management of this most unpleasant business. 
The difficulty of a nameless girl like you obtaining 
admission into the higher walks of literature, is no¬ 
toriously ovident; and I am sure that neither of our 
dead parents would have allowed you to sully your 
family by sinking into a hackney scribbler for the 
pres*. It would be fatal to Celia’s prospects to 
have her sister known as a Times reporter, or 
penny-a-liner to the Sunday Observer , or some 
such plebeian trade. In justice to her we must in¬ 
sist ou your abandoning your chimeras, and acting 
rationally. The terms I offered you that last day at 
Millicont’s house were what no sensible girl would have 
refused. On those terms only can you be received 
again among us: reject them, and we hold you no 
longer as a sister. I know our mother would ap¬ 
prove of my present principle of action, and both 
Sir Hardman and Lord Fitzintcrest concur in my 
views. Your brothers arc indignant at the want of 
self-respect you show, in proposing at your age to 
live alone, and work like a hired drudge; when you 
might, by a little address, perfectly excusable if not 
very agreeablo to yourself, obtain as good a match 
as any of us have done. Besides, as the mother of 
growing girls, I could not conscientiously bring 
them into contact with a young lady so alarmingly 
indifferent to the opinion of the world as you have 
lately shown yourself to be. If, then, you still ob¬ 
stinately decline our overtures, the only notice taken j 
of your letter will be a communication from the 
solicitor, who will pay you the remnant of your j 
property in the name of the firm. In hopes that 


• your decision may be as honourable to yourself as 
pleasing to us, I am, your sister 

“ Adelicia Fitzintbebst.” 

This letter puzzled me not a little* It was 
Adelicia’8 hand, and had a good deal of Ade¬ 
licia’s petulance; but the parade of moral rec¬ 
titude, and attempt at severe and dispassionate 
reasoning, was something above my volatile and 
careless sister. She had had assistance in com¬ 
posing it; that was clear, and very probably 
from the solicitor to whom I was referred. I 
wept much over this last cold farewell from ray 
own family. I was indeed thrown upon stran¬ 
gers ; yet even at that bitterest time of trial, 
when everything loomed darkly on my path, not 
for a moment aid I repent of what I had done. 
Difficult and painful it had been, but it had 
brought its reward in peace of mind. My first 
error was atoned for, and I felt again tne ex¬ 
quisite contentment of treading life’s path in 
perfect singleness of mind. I would not have 
undone the events of the last month not even to 
have been Ernest’s bride. With regard to him 
also 1 felt happier. I had acted in a way that 
he would have approved, if cognizant of the cir¬ 
cumstances ; ana though that might never hap¬ 
pen, though we might never, never meet again 
to explain the past, yet the consciousness that I 
now deserved his esteem was inexpressibly cheer¬ 
ing and encouraging: moreover, I was still very 
young and very sanguine, and I did not despair 
then of seeing Ernest under brighter auspices, 
and of perhaps earning in after-life a reward for 
the trials of my youth. In the meantime two 
things were to be attempted—fame and daily 
bread; both then seemed to me equally im¬ 
portant. I wrote the final negative to Adelicia, 
and in return received the promised lawyer’s 
letter. By the time I had paia the luckless bill 
for wedding-dresses at Maaame Tarlatane’s, my 
patrimony had diminished to four hundred 
pounds—a hundred pounds for dresses which I 
could not wear. It was very provoking. The 
same evening of the payment of this enormous 
bill, I was sitting in Carola’s parlour, working. 
My young friend was reading aloud one of 
Wordsworth’s poems : it was a great delight to 
her that I had brought so many delicious books 
with me, and that I freely gave her the use of 
them. I had always, as a child, laid out my 
pocket-money in books, and had now accumu¬ 
lated a very respectable library, more choice in 
selection than splendid in binding. I never care 
about the binding of a book. I like to have a 
book that nothing can spoil in the way of hard 
usage; such, for instance, as I by forgetfulness 
inflicted long ago on “ The Miseries of Human 
Life,” which I left in a damp wood for two rainy 
days, and found it after a long search imbedded 
in dead leaves, with a back as peeled as if it had 
been a soldier returning from the halberds. My 
books were therefore fitted to my fortunes— 
rough and strong—and therefore'did not require 
, that odious disguise of brown paper, in wnich 
1 costly calf gilt and morocco are so frequently 
| masked, like beauty in a brown Holland domino, 
or a prince in a smock-frock. 
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But 1 forget, I am growing old and egotistical, 
while I dilate on my favourite, homely-dressed 
friends, which have accompanied me through so 
many years of trial and disappointment. 

Carola had just finished reading the beautiful 
lines on woman, the oft-quoted verse— 

(< A dancing shape, an image gay,” 

when her father came in with an open note in 
his hand. 

“ Have you any fancy, Cara, to enact the 
‘ dancing shape* to-morrow evening ? for here 
is an opportunity; a card for ‘an almost im¬ 
promptu dance,’ as the lady said to-day in giving 
it to me.” 

“ Mrs. Hampton Teddington, Fitzroy-square,” 
read Cara, with raised colour and happy eyes. 
“ Ah, I do like a dance, dear Papa; and though 
I shall neither haunt nor waylay partners, still I 
shall enjoy an evening’s gaiety very much. 

“ I hope you will be more than ‘ a moment's 
ornament,' ” said I; “ vanity of woman never 
was satisfied with such an infinitesimal allow¬ 
ance of display.” 

“ My vanity,” exclaimed Carola, “ has little to 
do with the matter, I think, now-a-days: it is 
the dress more than the lady that is admired; 
and my pretensions in that way are very small.” 

“ A modest way of praising your pretensions 
in the other way of good looks,” said her father, 
smiling. 

“ Ah, no. Papa; I am not 60 conceited as to 
think I can entirely dispense with the milliner’s 
aid; 60 I cannot but long for a new gown. My 
old muslin is really like the dress on one of 
Madame Tussaud’s wax ladies after a season’s 
exhibition; but, being all I have, it must e’en 
do.” 

“ My dear child,” said her father, in a tone of 
chagrin, “ if your dress is not good enough, 
always come to me for money; I will give you 
five pounds to-morrow; more I have not at 
present to give; but I daresay you can get a 
silk for that.” 

y dear father, cried Carola, flinging her 
arms round his neck with impetuous affection; 
“ you shall never say that Carola spends your 
little savings on her own selfish vanity. I was 
only in iest. Papa; my muslin will do very 
nicely. I am ashamed my levity should have 
made you think me discontented with my regular 
allowance. Pray forget it. Padre Mio.” 

Mr. Morton rubbed his eves: they were sus¬ 
piciously moist. “ Well, Cara,” he at length 
•aid, “ if you do not actually require the money, 
so much tne better; for I am rather hard pressed. 
And so ended the subject. 

However, after Mr. Morton’s departure next 
morning, I perceived Cara very busy furbishing 
up a somewhat faded pink muslin. She appealed 
eagerly to me, “Don’t you think now, that 
when properly ironed out, with the ribbons a 
little altered, it will look very tolerable by can- 
dle-ligbt ? It won’t look faded then ?” 

I gave a very insincere assent, for it was cer¬ 
tainly not a suitable dress for my pretty young 
friend. I then went out as before arranged to a , 


person to whom I had been recommended as a 
buyer of ladies’ cast-off wardrobes. To her, 
after much chaffering and haggling—an opera¬ 
tion that fairly disgusted me—I at length dis¬ 
posed of all my wedding trousseau , save one 
evening dress, and got about fifty pounds for 
what had cost me ninety, and had never been 
worn. I then ordered the remaining dress to 
be sent to my lodging, and returned home. 

The people were not dilatory in dispatching it, 
and w r hile 1 was still listening to Cara’s eloquent 
defence of her ancient robe, in came the oil¬ 
cloth covered basket. 

Carola’s eyes dilated'with wonder; but how 
they flashed ioyful surprise when I unfolded the 
rich silk and presented it to her. 

“ Though you are taller and slighter than I 
am, a few of your skilful stitches wiU make this 
a perfect fit, ma mie; and who then will be the 
belle of the evening ?” 

The young girl’s lustrous glances wandered 
over the rose-coloured stripes of the white silk, 
which lay before her so dazzlingly, but retained 
to me with an expression of painful constraint 
which I perfectly understood. 

“You do not like to accept tbis expensive 
dress from me, Carola, because you know 1 am 
poor.” 

She seemed relieved by my candour. 

“ Yes,” drawing a long breath; “ yes, but I 
did not exactly like to say so. You have so 
much to do with your money as well as myself 
— 1 think so rich a dress ought to have been 
purchased by neither of us.” 

“ Nor would I have bought it in my present 
circumstances; but it is a relic of the station 
from which I have descended: it was ordered 
for the bride of St. George Klphinstone, and 
will, I hope, grace the worthier bride of some as 
worthy man. I was obliged to pay for it, and 
therefore rejoice that it can be of some use after 
all, though I should never require that style of 
dress again. But come, let us try it on. Look, 
here is the wreath belonging to it—China rose¬ 
buds and jessamine,” 

Nothing ever looked prettier than Carola 
Morton in that tasteful garb. In spite of her 
generous, unselfish content with her plain dress, 
she shared largely in the feminine love of costly 
finery; and her rapture was unbounded in the 
first really handsome dress she had ever pos¬ 
sessed. Her father came in while she was still 
dancing before the smoked round mirror on the 
mantel-piece; he was as happy as herself in her 
elegance, and bis eyes followed every movement 
of her young lithe figure with all a parent’s 
proud admiration. 

I had never spent money more gratifyingly to 
myself, and enjoyed all Carola’s dances by sym¬ 
pathy. 

She often received invitations to evening par¬ 
ties from her father’s patients, who greatly ad¬ 
mired her; and my pleasure was, always the 
next morning, to hear the merry descriptions of 
the last night's entertainments. Not a few of 
my materials for composition were gathered 
from Carola’s lively portraits, though frequently 
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the gave me only avowed caricatures. She had, 
unconsciously, a talent for observation, and a 
quick perception of the outlines of character, 
which made her not only an amusing but an 
instructive companion; and indeed she suited 
me entirely in friendship. She had such a 
boundless admiration for those she loved, and 
could not imagine them to be wrong. This 
peculiarity, superabundance of faith in the be¬ 
loved, was a perilous gift for a young creature 
likely to have so much 6torm in her future 
career; it often made me tremble for her, but it 
certainly made me love her more devotedly. It 
made the risk of wretchedness more imminent 
in respect of her marriage, but it also made her 
more what man loves to dream of in woman¬ 
kind. This was the dissonance between us, 
which in fact made harmony. Had we been 
equally prone to trust, or equally self-reiving 
and independent-minded, we should not have 
been the friends we were. Our opposites fitted 
us into each other/ as in joining two tablets of 
wood, where there is a cavity on the one side 
there must be a projection on the other, and 
such an union is firmer ten thousand times than 
when two planed flat- surfaces are laid closely on 
each other. 

To Carola therefore I read a selection from 
my papers, and was guided by her naturally fine 
taste in marking those most worthy of being 
published. 

But now in truth began my troubles. Shall 
1 enumerate my fruitless attempts with different 
publishers for at least a reading of my poems ? 
Almost everywhere I was told that poetry was a 
drug in the market; that nobody bought new 
poetry except stamped with the royal names of 
the kings of modern verse—Wordsworth, Byron, 
Scott, &c. 

I returned home spiritless and disappointed, 
and even Carola’s caresses could not revive my 
dejection. Next day, on receiving a similar re¬ 
pulse, 1 asked almost petulantly what then 
would best “ go down” with the enlightened 
public. 

“Not such poems as these,” answered the 
nan of patronage, with a condescending smile. 
“ Only serious disquisitions on the arts and 
sciences, pungent criticism on politics, flagel¬ 
lating reviews of new works, or eccentric out¬ 
bursts of egotism, like Christopher North’s in 
Blackwood; or, what are even more popular, 
tbe wild witty ravings of the Noctes Ambro¬ 
sian*.” 

“A wide field !” answered I, “ but as acces¬ 
sible to me as if I were a husbandman sent to 
plough the watery waste. Well, prose is the 
bread-giver, so I must for the present lay aside 
poesy, the glory-giver.” 

That evening, for the first time, I sat down to 
write an essay. Like all spontaneous poets, I 
found the greatest difficulty in stringing my 
thoughts coherently and without inelegance in 
tbe unaccustomed pages of prose. I felt what 
L. E. L. describes with elegance in tbe preface 
to her first novel—the favourite words that, 
like Monsieur Ton.son in the play, would recur 


at every sentence; the lame conclusions; the 
abrupt transitions; the prosy inanities. Heartily 
dissatisfied 1 was with my performance. Even 
Carola said “ it read as if written without ease 
and the finale of my exertions was to consume 
the essay in the flames. Next morning I was 
up betimes, with fresh zeal. Thinking over my 
efforts as I dressed myself (a practice I recom¬ 
mend to all authors, and one I took from the 
example of Sir Walter Scott), I perceived where 
I had failed and why; the ideas which had fled, 
scared by the array of blank pages, returned 
thick and brilliant on my mind in that dreamy 
reverie, and by the time I had fairly finished 
dressing I was ready to begin writing. I had 
chosen a practical subject which I understood ; 
and I carried it, when completed, to the pub¬ 
lisher before-mentioned. He was connected 
with an influential magazine. 

“ Very fair, for a beginning,” was his verdict. 
“ I will send this to the editors, and have no 
doubt it will be accepted. And if you really 
intend to make writing your profession, I advise 
you to apply yourself to reviewing the new 
works. Ladies make capital critics of novels; 
and you will find it more profitable than writing 
poetry no one cares now-a-days to read.” 

With this unflattering hit at my poor verses, 
I went back to tell Carola how I had sped. She, 
foolish innocent, was far more elated than my¬ 
self at this premier pas having been gained. 

“ It is everything, dear Laura. Once ad¬ 
mitted into the brotherhood of the craft, you 
will soon get a right footing, and your poems 
will be read as well as printed.” 

I shook my head dubiously; but tbe sanguine 
girl ran on :— 

“ How little I thought a month ago I was to 
have an author for my friend. When I was a 
little girl, I used to fancy that genius had a 
divine presence of its own—the light of the star 
within shining through the feature-clouds; and 
I remember crying once because after mamma 
bad read me some of Milton’s poetry, she told 
me he was one of those who, by violent language, 
and misabused scripture-arguments, hurried 
King Charles to a bloody end. I never even 
now can fancy a great man who is not good. 
Byron’s senseless sensuality and mocking ma¬ 
levolence are too evident in his writings. Even 
from the little I have read of his works, I see 
that he has not a true poet-heart. There is a 
want of the genial hope—the serenity of a peace¬ 
ful conscience, which genius striving to benefit 
mankind ought by right to possess. Look at 
my father. The end of all his toils is unselfish, 
it is the good of others; but the nobleness of 
the aim reacts upon himself. He is not alwavs 
feverishly fretting, as Byron did, about tne 
opinions held of him by the herd; he loves that 
common herd, and knows that by bestowing on 
them the fruits of his labours he will lay them 
under an everlasting obligation; and this tnought 
is all sufficing to a noble mind—a worthy heir 
of immortality.” 

Carola’s pale face had kindled into lovely 
bloom; her expanded eyes blazed with a glorious 
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radiance. She adored her father, and exulted he was no poet. Quite discouraged by all bis 
in his high aims and unselfish toils. set. Lady Bas Bleu would not allow tne poems 

With such a generous enthusiast to spur the to be read at her conversazione; and 1 be- 
flagging energy, I wrote, as advised, various ex- lieve Prateapace means to cut him up in a satire 
perimental reviews on popular romances. Con- to be called the Snoriad. So you see, Miss 
temptible as was the held, it was an honest Studlegh, we cannot mix up our name with 
way of obtaining subsistence, and it might these unknown scribblers. You must have more 
hereafter pave the way to real advance in higher discrimination if you mean to continue in the 

themes. magazine.” 

A few days subsequently I had the honour of Prateapace was a fop of a drawingroom-verei- 
a communication from the editor of the maga- her, of good family, personable appearance, and 
zine to whom my essay had been sent. He said unbounded impudence. His vanity was egre- 
that through the inaccuracies and haste of a gious; but he had cunning enough to prevent 
first composition he perceived evidence of suffi- it from disgusting his patronesses—for his en- 
cient talent to authonze his offering me the post couragement came chiefly from the female sex. 
of reviewer of novels and poetry to the periodical He had entered the church, but much pre- 

over which he presided. ferred dangling in the drawing-rooms of the 

I duly expressed gratitude, and accepted his London ladies to toiling in the obscure walks of 
offer. It was very little, in a pecuniary point of a country parish. He had one talent in per- 
view, for the magnate was too politic to spoil a fection, tnat of finding out people’s weak points, 
new drudge by overpaying her; and the re- Having once discovered this, he applied the 
muneration was “ barely decent,” as Carols said, battering-ram of his flattery with might and 
on hearing my amount of wages, I did not main, and generally took the citadel by storm, 
long remain in office. 1 found I was expected He wrote sugary sonnets and frothy satires, and 
to be the mouthpiece of all the petty jealousies romances in octo-syllabic metre, the very mimic 
and time-serving flatteries appertaining to the of Scott’s style. Indeed, at that time he bad 
clique at the head of affairs. They had their prevailed on many to believe him the true Great 
pet poets and their favourite aversions, and I Unknown, on the strength of his having been a 
was to pitch my review to the key-note of their year in Scotland—a fact which he garnished with 
humours. This was completely out of my line, many marvellous adventures and picturesoue 
Had I refused a comfortable home for conscience' journeys, though in his own mind he knew that 
sake, and was I now to lie daily for a mere he had never once stirred half a mile from his 
fenny fee? The advantage of a great effort of top “land” in the Canongate. He had, how- 
integrity in early life is this, that by it you ever, been successful; for success in this life is 
establish with your own self-esteem a reputation not measured by merit. He had puffed the 
which you dread ever after to sully by the would-be Sappho, Lady Bas Bleu, into an over- 
slightest dereliction from honour. So strangely weening conceit of herself, and a strong admira- 
formed are we, that often, where principle fails, tion for him; and as she was then forty-seven, 
self-respect succeeds in restraining us from with a good jointure from the deceased Sir 
wrong. Benjamin, Prateapace was in prospect of a corn- 

My first sin against authority was praising fortable seat in her luxurious household; and 
heartily and unaffectedly a rising author, who by dint of her influence in the coteries, had 
belonged to a different set from my patrons, already achieved some reputation, such as it 
For this I wa6 sternly admonished. “ It was an was—well worthy of himself and his gilt-edged, 
unpardonable blunder.” empty volumes. 

“ Not a blunder, indeed,” I interrupted; “ it Very shortly after my interview with my 
was my candid opinion.” offended master (as he evidently thought bim- 

“ It is a blunder. Madam,” angrily replied self), the Editor sent me a volume of Prateapace's 
the Editor, “ to give a candid opinion on certain last published works, signifying broadly that I 
occasions. The interests of this periodical must was to expend on them the utmost amount of 
be consulted.” adulation which my pen could command. 

Here the sub-editor made a diversion in my I felt very indignant, and wrote a stinging 
favour. but just satire of the worthless trash, so impu- 

“ After all, the mischief is not so great. It dently put forth for poetry; this I despatched 
may be taken as an outburst of generosity, with a decided note that such were my truthful 
which our magazine can well afford to indulge.” sentiments on the subject, and that 1 would not 
“ Pardon me,” said I, “ it was not generosity; bind myself to falsehood for any salary. In reply 
it is simple justice to a deserving poet.” I received my MS., with a haughty note from the 

u Poet—nonsense!” exclaimed the head; “ I Editor that “ he begged to decline the honour of 
tell you that Algernon Prateapace said distinctly any further contributions from Miss Studlegh.” 

(To be continued,) 
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THE TONGUE OF FIRE. 

BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 


** Oar country claims oar fealty; we grant it so, bat then 
Before Man made at dtuent, great Nature made at men.” 

Lowell. 


I hear December's biting blast, 

I see the slippery hail-drops foil— 

That shot which frost-sprites laughing cast 
In some great Arctic arsenal; 

I lean my cheek against the pane, 

Bat start away, it is so chill, 

And almost pity tree and plain 
For bearing Winter's load of ill. 

The sombre sky hangs dark and low, 

It looks a couch where mists are born— 
A throne whence they in clusters flow 
Or by the tempest's wrath are torn. 

I turn me to the chamber's Heart, 

Low pulsing like a vague desire, 

And strike an ebon block apart, 

Till up there springs a Tongue of Fire! 

It hath a jovial roaring tone. 

Like one rebuking half in jest— 

Yet ah, I wish there could be shown 
The wisdom that it hath exprest— 

Or sinking to a lambent glow, 

Its arched and silent cavern seems 
A magic glass whereon to show, 

And shape anew, our broken dreams! 

I vow the Fiery Tongue hath caught 
Quaint echoes of the passing time; 

Thus laughs it at my idle thought. 

My longing for a fairer clime : 

“ So—so you'd like some southern shore, 

To gather flowers the winter through, 

As if there were on earth no more 
For busy human hands to do ! 

“ You'd like to doze in myrtle bowers, 

And taste the far niente cup, 

And, droused by odour of the flowers, 

Your soul to scarcely waken up! 

Or if aroused by random shaft 
To miss your Northman's priceless pearl, 
And know it melted in that draught 
You had not strength away to hurl! 

“ Oh, keep your pearl—your Saxon Heart 
And all the jewels round it hung: 

Ye English, do your noble part 
And teach it with unfettered tongue: 
Hold out Your Freedom for a light; 

Let darkened Europe not despair, 

Though like a raft-tossed crew at night. 
Strange perils now the Nations share! 

“ And guard your Own!—In this, oh mark 
High duty and the world's far fete; 

Thou art poor deluged Europe's Ark, 

Her fortunes on Thy Safety wait j 
And—couching lion at her feet,— 

In all her matron graces drest 
Let free Britannia smiling greet 
Her radiant Daughter of the West! 


■ “ The broad Atlantic flows between, 

I But love can bridge the ends of earth; 

: Of all the lands my race have seen 

These two the rest are more than worth; 

Not for their skies, or fruits, or gold, 

But for their sturdy growth of Man, 

Who walks erect, and will not hold 
His life beneath a tyrant's ban. 

“ Yet do not curl your lips with scorn 
| That others are not great as ye; 
j Your fathers fought ere ye were born 
And died that than it now should be ! 

I tell ye spirits walk unseen, 

Excepting by the soul’s strong sight; 
Hampden and Washington I ween 
Are leaders yet in Freedom's fight! 

“ And shadowy hosts I need not name 
Are Legions in the cause to-day. 

From dungeon's rack, and martyrs’ flame, 
Their spirits mingle in the fray; 

See how their sorrowing eyes look down 
On every craven's drooping head: 

Oh, be your loftier nature shown 
If but in homage to your Dead! 

" Think how they bore the knife, the cord, 

The scaffold's hideous triumph car; 

The sharpest sword of cruel word, 

Before you were what now you are ! 

So neither nourish idle pride, 

Nor sigh for sweets the south has blent; 

I vow I could such weakness chide 
If my hot breath were not so spent.*' 

It ceased; bat oh, It's words of fire 

Had dropped upon my Northman’s heart, 
Rebuked a moment’s vain desire, 

And slain it like a hunter's dak; 

Oh, welcome now the slippery hail, 

And welcome winter's biting blast, 

Ye braced our sires; they still prevail 
Who triumphed through the stormy past. 

And as beside the ruddy blaze 
We muse or talk of mighty things, 

In clarion tone one little phrase 
Still through the heart's deep echoes rings— 
’ “ Our Hearths—our Homes—beyond oompare!” 

I Those charmed circles whence there rise 
The stedfast souls that do and dare, 

And shape a Nation's destinies! 

| There, pile the foggots high—aslant— 

And let them crackle out their hymn— 
There is no logic—that I grant— 

In wilful words of woman's whim : 

And yet 1 feel the links that glide 
'Twixt English Hearths and Liberty, 

I And track how We—our truest pride— 

First sheltered Her Divinity! 
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GERMAN LEGENDARY LORE. 

BY MRS. T. K. HERYEY. 


No. II. 


That the legends of all nations—the German 
especially—are occasionally suggestive of the 
ludicrous, is unquestionable. The bathos of 
grandiloquence is sometimes substituted for the 
sublime of terror; and not unfrequently are the 
two combined so as to produce associations the 
most incongruous. At other times the simply 
burlesque features will predominate, and inven¬ 
tion plays a sort of will-o’-the-wisp game over 
the morass of a disordered fancy. Then, physical 
laws and good morals are alike set at defiance: 
minutest pigmies do the work of the most stal¬ 
wart giants; the most delicate princesses turn 
arrant scolds; armies are raised by the simple 
dislocation of a knobbed walking-stick; the 
twang of the self-same fiddle annihilates and 
restores to life: in short, a heterogeneous mass of 
materials are huddled together, till the issue of 
the story attains to the climax of the marvel¬ 
lously absurd. 

What has more particularly struck us in the 
greater portion of the last-named class, is the 
unprecedented advantage possessed by younger 
sons. Let the rest of the male part of the 
family be what they may, the youngest of three 
sons appears to be ever the favoured youth— 
the darling of fiction. The first-born of the 
house may go forth upon his travels; but his 
fate is hopeless from the beginning. As you 
read, you wish him joy; but your hopes for his 
career will inevitably be disappointed. It would 
seem that he is doomed to ill-luck from his very 
birth. He departs, with every possible advantage 
on his side; yet if you follow nis steps but a few 
paces onward, you will be led to the conclusion 
that his fortunes—or rather his misfortunes— 
are in some inscrutable way essential to the well¬ 
being of that same hopeful younger brother: 
that he has, in short, no particular business in 
the narrative unless it be to pave the way for the 
infallible third comer. 

His journey ended, his fortunes hopelessly 
and irretrievably wrecked, the second brother 
next sets out. But from him, too, the benighted 
stars hide their heads. Pursue the fortunes of 
this equally fated second brother a little way, 
and you may perceive, perhaps, a shadow of 
difference as to the manner in which he comes 
to his untimely end; but come to it he must and 
does. As before, the same incomprehensible 
obstacles rise up one after another, and are 
again combatted—in vain. His efforts to avenge 
his predecessor are futile. Fate is triumphant; 
and he, too, succumbs. 

And now, at last, his two forerunners in the 
chase of life despatched out of his path, the way 


is cleared for young hopeful. Let us take as an 
example “ The lovely Princess in the garden ” 

“ A poor widow had three sons; and, having 
scarcely any means of subsistence, she became to 
distressed that she thought her heart would break 
for very sorrow. She sat down and wept bitterly; 
and, when her three sons beheld this, they were 
grieved, and the eldest said to his mother, ‘ Mother, 
give me a cake, mend me my hose, and I will go 
out into the world !' Thereupon his mother gave 
him a cake, and mended his hose, and he departed. 
When he had proceeded some way upon his journey, 
he camo to a vast forest; and he dived further and 
further into its depths, till at last it became pitch- 
dark. He then climbed up into a lofty tree, whence 
he beheld at a distance a faint glimmer of light. 
Towards this he pursued his way, and continued to 
wander the whole night long. When morning 
dawned, he found himself before a splendid castle 
which shone as if it were built of diamonds. Seeing 
the gate open, he entered; and all at once perceived 
that he stood in the middle of a garden more beauti¬ 
ful than mortal eye had ever yet beheld. As he gaied 
around him, he saw flowers, and trees bearing 
apples and pears and golden nuts. Lost in wonder 
and delight, ho continued his way unconsciously, 
till ho reached the end of tho garden. There sat a 
Princess of the most surpassing loveliness. At the 
first glance he thought it must be an angel from 
heaven. He doffed his cap and said, ‘ Save you, 
lovely maiden!’ ( Many thanks,' said the Princess; 
‘ but tell me now truly, what is it that pleases you 
best in all my garden V He answered, ‘ Ah! lovely 
lady, the bright flowers delight mo most.’ * Ha. 
thou stupid lout,' said the Princess, ‘dost d 100 
know of nothing fairer ? Then away with thee to 
the cellar!’ And with that she seized him by the 
collar, and thrust him into the cellar." 

Furnished with a cake, and sent forth, or 
rather led by a remorseless fate—his stockings 
well darned—the eldest son begins his career by 
climbing a tree. From this one would suppose 
that, although the eldest son, he has scarcely yet 
outgrown his juvenile propensities. Arrived in 
front of the castle, the spirit of mischief lean 8 
him to pass through the open gateway; and on 
finding himself within those mysterious garden- 
bounds, he is evidently attracted, schoolboy-like, 
by the apples, the pears, and the golden nuts. 
Well instructed, however, by his very amiable 
and industrious mother, in the laws which per¬ 
tain to well-regulated society, he makes no sur¬ 
reptitious attempt to possess himself of the in¬ 
viting banquet spread out upon the tree-top 8 * 
Persevering, too, in his nature, he unhesitatingly 
goes on to the very end of the garden, There, 
meeting the Princess, in whom—poor youth!-* 
he fails to see the intended of his more fortunate 
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German Legendary Lore . 


younger brother, and dazzled by her attractions, 
he likens her to an “ angel from heaven.” But 
mark his after error. The dominion of beauty is 
here all in all. More exacting than Cunigunda, 
she demands that her features shall please him 
more than all those ripe melting fruits, or even 
the lovely flowers; and because be refuses to 
like her better than a “winking Mary-bud,” 
calls him a stupid lout. “ Know you of nothing 
more tempting ?” she cries; “ then away with 
you to the cellar!” expediting his movements by 
a sort of female lynch-law, furthered in its 
operation by the application of her hand to his 
collar. 

“ As the eldest son failed to return, the second 
son said to his mother, ‘ Mother, give me a cake; 
mend me my hose, and I will go out into the world.* 
So his mother gave him a cake, mended his hose, 
and he departed. He journeyed on, till he came to 
the same vast forest, and at last to the castle. He 
also entered and wandered round the garden, till at 
last he reached the bower, where sat the charming 
Princess. ‘ Save you, fair lady,* said he. ‘ Many 
thanks,* said the Princess: ‘but tell me now truly, 
what is it that pleases you best in all my garden V 
Thereupon he answered, ‘ Ah! lovely lady, the things 
which please me beat are the ruddy apples, the yel¬ 
low pears, and the golden nuts.* ‘ Ha ! thou stupid 
lout!* returned the Princess, ‘dost thou know of 
nothing more charming ? Then away with thee to 
the cellar !* And she took him by the collar, and 
thrust him into the cellar.** 

So far from entertaining any misgivings as to 
the fate of the first, the second brother is seen 
setting out as if nothing bad happened, in the 
happy consciousness of a probable fortune to be 
had for the seeking. He too, poor boy, gets a 
cake like the first. This cake, by the way, as 
also that of the first brother, we must suppose 
to have been eaten in the forest, which will ac¬ 
count-setting morality aside—for the fruit not 
being touched ! This second brother goes not 
only along, but round the garden. The result, 
however, is the same: whatever difference there 
may be in the means, the inevitable end is there. 
Yonder sits the inexorable Princess in her 
bower. Little dreaming of the cellar, or of the 
old companion he is to find awaiting him in its 
hungry depths, he bravely and openly declares 
his preference for the “ ruddy apples, the yel¬ 
low pears, and the golden nuts.” He, too, falls 
a victim to his want of taste; and, in spite of his 
innocence and tender youth, is thrust inconti¬ 
nently into the cellar! 

“ Now, as the second son did not return, the 
youngest son said to his mother, ‘ Mother, give me 
a cake, mend me my hose, and I will go out into 
the world.* Thereupon his mother gave him a 
cake, mended his hose, and he departed. He jour- 
neyed on and on, till he came at last in the same 
manner to the forest and to the brilliant castle. He 
marvelled greatly at the abundance of the various 
lovely flowers and inviting fruits; and he was seized 
with a sudden desire to taste the latter; but he re¬ 
pressed the inclination, and continued his way till 
in the distance he caught a glimpse of the Princess. 
‘Never,* said he to himself, ‘ never, in all my life, 


have I beheld so enchanting a maiden;’ and he 
lifted his cap, approached her more nearly, and 
greeted her respectfully. ‘ Save you, loveliest lady.* 
‘ Many thanks,* answered the Princess: ‘ but tell 
me now truly, what is that in all my garden 
which seems most charming in your eyes V ‘ Ah! 
it is thyself, most enchanting Princess !* replied he 
very quickly; ‘ for, near you, one sees neither 
flowers nor apples; in short, nothing whatever but 
thy beautiful self! Then tho Princess fell upon his 
neck, and said, ‘ Then thou art mine, and I am 
thine; and thou shalt be my own dear husband !* 
And the Princess led him into the castle, and the 
next day she became his wife, and they lived con¬ 
tented and happy with each other.’* 

Now was ever injustice equal to this ? With 
an admiration equal to that displayed by the 
two former heroes for the delicious fruits and 
flowers presented to their eyes, the moral per¬ 
ceptions of this favoured youth were surely less 
acute than theirs. In a moment it occurs to 
him that he would like to taste of the fruits: 
still, early education is too strong to allow of 
so unwarrantable a depredation; and, repressing 
the forbidden desire, the luck-led youth pur¬ 
sues his way f till, at a distance, he catches a 
sight of the Princess! That he mighty by pos¬ 
sibility, have caught this glimpse of the owner 
of the garden previous to the magnanimous 
combating of his forbidden craving for the 
golden nuts, is an unfortunate suggestion; and 
we have no after-clue to enable us to exonerate 
him. As before—“A thousand thanks,” says 
the Princess; “ but what in this garden pleases 
you best?” Very quickly— feeling doubtless 
some unpleasant twitchings about his collar, 
and oppressed by an instinctive warning of the 
cellar—he replies, “ It is thyself, O loveliest 
Princess!” The issue is as unprecedented— 
except in legendary lore—as it is startling. 
Falling at once upon the neck of this no doubt 
long-looked-for younger brother, the Princess 
—presuming it Leap-year, we suppose—makes 
her proposal of marriage without delay. With¬ 
out delay, too, the nuptials are celebrated; and 
the youthful couple are represented as living 
contented and happy together. For the sake of 
good morals, we are glad to find one reservation 
made as to the continuance of this happiness. 
When we remember that not one word is said 
of the incarcerated elder brothers, whose fates 
are left in a most uncomfortable state of 
“ primeval darkness;” and when we consider 
how their probable end—by starvation or other¬ 
wise—must weigh upon the conscience of the 
bride, if she has any ruth in her, our misgivings 
are manifold. In tales of this kind, the dura¬ 
tion of wedded felicity is generally announced 
as being eternal, the parties being stated to 
exist even up to the present time in an uninter¬ 
rupted state of connubial endearment. Here, 
however, it is otherwise. Beyond the immediate 
contentment of the pair, notning is said; and 
the reader is left to form his own conclusions 
upon the probable issue of so hasty and ill- 
judged an arrangement. With anything but 
comfortable feelings, therefore, we take our 
leave of the “ younger brother.” 
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WILD FLOWERS OF MARCH. 


“ The sun yrisen ha the, 

Tho birdes bin singen clorc, 

Tho lark© with clicerie lay© 

Awakes tho blushing© morac. 

Up, up, mio love, nor longer staye, 

But through the verdaunt meades let’s strayc; 
Or bio tho babblingo brook, 

Or •mid tho forcsto danke ; 

And gather, as we go, 

The gctnuiie flowers that growe, 

Nowall besnrouto with dewc.” 

Old MS * 


I hope that the readers of this magazine 
are lovers of flowers. It is in the belief that 
they are that I purpose presenting them with an 
occasional bouquet of “ Wild Flowers,” freshly 
culled from the fields and woods, from the 
blooming hedgerows and the flowery banks of 
the mountain stream. 

Humble in growth, and modest in colouring, 
the native wild flowers of our land often seek to 
shun the vulgar gaze by meekly retiring beneath 
the overhanging wooaland bough, tne shady 
rock, or the long green grass of the meadow. 
Unlike the gay ornaments of the garden par¬ 
terre , they seek not to court the eye of admira¬ 
tion ; but on that account they are all the more 
worthy of our regard, and the enjoyment of 
them is reserved for those genuine lovers of na¬ 
ture, who obtain their delight from the contem- 
lation of her humblest objects in their quiet 
aunts of seclusion. But all of the native 
flowers are not of this character; on the con¬ 
trary, some of them present a conspicuous ap¬ 
pearance in the landscape. As the gorgeous 
blossoms of tropical lands give to tropical 
scenes much of their grandeur and beauty, so 
many of the gentle flowers of our northern isle 
come forth from their shy retreats to deck the 
merry plains of old England, and to begem the 
“ land of brown heath ” with brighter beauties 
than the poet dreamt of while depicting her fea¬ 
tures of stern grandeur. If the southern fo¬ 
rest can boast of its tree ferns + rising in stately 
majesty, o’er-topped by the towering palm, and 
of the less grand, but not less lovely, produc¬ 
tions that luxuriate in the deep shade, or festoon 
the branches of every tree, can we not point the 
finger of admiration to the golden glow of our 
summer fields, the glory of our shady dells, 
brightly blue as the heavens o’er our head, with 
hare-bells and forget-me-nots? Or, with a 
prouder feeling still, can we not direct the eye 
to our lofty mountains, covered far and wide 
with their mantle of bright purple heather, with 
here an oak and there a pine forest waving in 


* Leighto .’s Flora of Shropshire, 
t Lovely examples of this—the grandest of all 
vegetation in its physiognomic character—may be 
seen in the great palm-house at Kew. 


I the mountain breeze, and sheltering beneath 
; their rough boughs many a modest gem of love- 
| liness, linked in its associations with the finest 
I feelings of the human heart ? Beautiful in 
| their lowliness, the humble wild flowers claim 
our warmest sympathies. They are the dear 
things that adorn our native land, the remem¬ 
brancers of many a hallowed scene, and of many 
a long-cherished love and friendship. In an 
especial manner are they entwined around our 
hearts : they have " a soul in every leaf,” and 
we call in their aid to give expression to the 
highest and holiest emotions and feelings of our 
nature. The poets have lavished on them many 
a line of praise, and adorned with their fragile 
forms many a tale of love and innocence, ioy 
and sorrow : and even the botanist often che¬ 
rishes them as dearer than the bright and beau¬ 
teous blossoms, that unfold beneath the sunny 
Indian sky: 

" Beautiful flowers! to me ye fresher seem 

From the Almighty hand that fashioned all, 

Than those that flourished by a garden wall.” 

March is not garlanded so richly in flowers as 
some of the months that follow her; blit at this 
early season of the year, when we begin to be- 
hola the returning verdure and floral beauty of 
vegetation, we prize each humble blossom as a 
holy thing, a pledge of summer's coming, ber 
lap filled with the woodland flowers: 

“ Cold is the heart 

That, bending o’er the first-seen flower of spring, 
Feels not the glow of joy and thankfulness 
Through all his senses gushing. Spring’s first 
blossom! 

It seems a pledge of blessing manifold 
From Him who is all love and mercy.” 

The reigning floral beauties of March are the 
violet ana primrose: it is to them that our 
woods and hedgerows chiefly owe their gaiety 
at this season, and in their presence all the other 
wild flowers of the month hide their diminished 
heads. How vividly does the prince of Nature s 
poets call to our mind the vision of— 

“ A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half hidden from the eye, 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 
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There is a considerable number of distinct 
species of violets, native in Britain, some of 
which are very common; while others are more 
circumscribed in their geographical range. The 
violet of the poets is the “ sweet violet,” known 
in botanical language as Viola odorata , and is 
familiar to all as one of our earliest and most 
odorous flowers. It is cultivated to a con¬ 
siderable extent for its early flowers, to form 
bouquets: but in the woods in many parts of 
England, and in the South of Scotland, we find 
at this season a profuse abundance of 

Violets dim, 

Bat sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 

Or Cytherea’s breath. 

Their delicious fragrance pervades the air we 
breathe; and the early woodland bees, invited by 
the sweet odour, wander from flower to flower, 
gathering nectar such as no other blossom but 
the **violet in her greenwood bower” could 
give. The true wood-violet (Viola sylvatica) 
is readily distinguished by its greater abundance 
of more showy flowers, which are moreover des¬ 
titute of scent* It is the commonest of our 
British violets, and in early spring the green 
and grassy banks in the woods and shady places 
are often completely covered with its bright ar¬ 
ray of blossoms* The pansy of our gardens is 
derived from a species quite distinct from the 
two we have mentioned, and to it we shall have 
occasion to allude at the proper time, when its 
blossoms invite our admiration. 

The violet—early flower of poet’s delight— 
meets with a meet companion in the pale prim¬ 
rose, one of the gayest flowers of the season, 
and a universal ornament of every scene of rural 
seclusion. In advance of surrounding vegeta¬ 
tion, it is seen 

u Starting up between 
Bead matted leaves of ash and oak 

and when seen clustering in the sheltered nooks 
« the shady bank or along the quiet margin of 
the stream, it has an imposing effect on the 
early spring landscape, giving a lightsome air of 
•mnmer beauty that makes tne green turf look 
fresher, and seems to call forth the forest leaves 
before their appointed time. The golden glow 
°f a primrose-bank is a scene of passing loveli¬ 
ness, and cannot fail to enchant the imagination 
of even such unimaginative beings as Peter Bell, 
of whom Wordsworth wrote:— 

M A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

i%e°ll beautifully depicts the primrose, and its 
peculiarity of universal diffusion:— 

" The hawthorn dusters bloom above, 

The primrose hides below. 

And on the lonely passer-by 
A modest glance doth throw. 

u The humble primrose’ bonnie face, 

I meet it everywhere; 

Where other flowers disdain to bloom. 

Jt wmps gn4 pestles there, 


(t Like God’s own light, on every place 
In glory it doth fall; 

And where its dwelling-place is made 
It straightway hallows all! 

• • • • • 

“ On field-paths narrow, and in woods 
We meet thee near and far, 

Till thou becomest prized and loved. 

As things familiar are. 

“ 1 love the fireside of my home, 

Because all sympathies, 

The feelings fond of every day, 

Around its circle rise. 

“ And while admiring all the flowers 
That summer suns can give, 

Within my heart the primrose sweet 
In lowly love doth live.” 

Closely connected with the primrose in Bo¬ 
tanical characters, as well as in general appear¬ 
ance, are two plants well known in the realms of 
poesy, and as often associated with the primrose 
in the poet’s lav as in the shady woods—these 
are the oxlip and cowslip; both distinguishable 
from the primrose by their flower-stalks bearing 
a plurality of flowers, instead of one as in that 

{ riant. The blossoms of the oxlip are nearly as 
arge as those of the primrose, and have a gay 
aspect; but the cowslip is altogether a modest, 
pensive thing, its flowers drooping shyly, and 
often hid from view, seldom bursting their petals 
through the tear-like dew-drop with whicn the 
dewy mom has invested them. 

Moist banks, and rocky springs by the margins 
of streams, are now adorned with the lively ver¬ 
dure and minute flowers of the golden saxifrage 
(Chrysosplenium ), of which there are two kinds 
readily distinguishable, the one having its leaves 
opposite each other on the stem, and the other 
having them alternate. Botanists therefore name 
them respectively Chrysosplenium oppositifolium , 
and C. altemifolium. Besides these, on the 
moist earthy banks, the lesser celandine exhibits 
its glistening flowers, and reflects the sun’s rays 
in its bright, golden, shining petals. Although 
belonging to a family of acrid and poisonous 
plants, tne root of this one is used to some ex¬ 
tent ; but the tubers are so very minute that a 
successful display of horticultural skill in their 
fuller development will be required to introduce 
them as a feasible substitute for the potato. 

On the tops of turf-capped walls and on bare 
rocky hanks exposed to sunshine and drought, 
the little Draha verna is now to be found. It is 
one of the smallest of our native flowering plants, 
and a complete plant of it has been grown in a 
morsel of earth placed upon a sixpence, and 
there produced its roots, stem, foliage, and 
flowers! Such a tiny garden—one can scarcely 
imagine such a thing beyond the regions of 
fabled fairy-land! 

“ The prickly furze, with knops of gold,” 

now sheds a golden glory over our commons 
and hill-sides, and remipds us of the rapture 
with which Dillenius first befipld it, when he 
fell upon fiip knees In ap ecstacy pf admiration, 

M 
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The English and Scotch furzes are quite distinct; 
and although their distinctions are, not readily 
conveyable to the reader in general terras, still 
they present physiognomic characters of a totally 
different kind. The English furze is known by 
botanists as Ulex nanus; it is an autumn flower¬ 
ing plant, the Scotch one, U. europaeus, being 
the one to which we would draw attention at the 
present time, being in all its glory. 

Last, though not least, we add to our wreath 
of wild flowers that old favourite the daisy, the 
“ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,” 

which was so sweetly sung of by Scotia’s 
ploughman-bard. 

Wordsworth cherished the daisy as one of the 
dearest delights afforded to him by the floral 
world, and he had many kind things to say in 
its favour 

“ Bright flower, whose home is everywhere, 

. A pilgrim bold in Nature's care, 

And oft the long year through, the heir 
Of joy or sorrow. 

. Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 

Given to no other flower I see 

The forest thorough.** 

This common flower is always in bloom; “ at ail 
times and at all seasons” it expands its “ soul¬ 


like wings.” So pure and lovely is it “that it 
has been consecrated by the Celts to infancy,” 
and called “ The flower of innocence—the flower 
of the new-born.” It is a plant we all regard 
with the most pleasurable emotions, and although 
we meet it in every walk, we never tire of ad¬ 
miring it; our affections become the more 
strongly entwined around it, and we cherish H 
more dearly than any other flower. 

In depicting the beauties of our March Flora, 
I have been led to indulge freely in the fancies 
of poesy. Should any of my readers incline to 
be critical, I would remind them that “ Poetry, 
like truth, is a common flower: God has sown 
it over the earth, like the daisies, sprinkled with 
tears or glowing in the sun, even as He places 
the crocus and the March frosts together, and 
beautifully mingles life and death!”* Poetry 
and flowers are inseparably connected; we can¬ 
not think of the one without recurring to the 
other. I have purposely drawn my illustrations 
of our native Flora from “common things,” 
deeply impressed with the belief that all are 
beautiful, and not forgetting that “ a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever.” The pi nts men¬ 
tioned are therefore flourishing is all their native 
beauty around the dwelling of every reader, and 
only have to be looked upon to be admired and 
loved. 


THE CHILD'S CORNER. 


LITTLE ANN. 

BY JANE M. WINNARD. 

Author of 11 Mrs. Anderson*s School ,” frc., frc. 

" Clara, my dear,” said Mrs. Denham to her 
daughter, “ how would you like to go and spend 
.your holidays with Aunt Hannah ?” 

Clara left off playing with Ponto’s ears, and 
half rose from the sofa on which she was loung¬ 
ing, as she exclaimed, “ Oh, Mamma! I should 
like it of all things! that is. Mamma, if they 
are really to be holidays , ami I am not to do any 
lessons. Aunt Hannah is always for making me 
do something when she is here, and I don’t mean 
to do anything all the holidays—any lessons, or 
practising, or drawing, or plain-work, I mean. 
There’s no fun in coming home from school, 
you know, if one is made to do those things.” 

“ Do you think there is more fun in lying for 
two hours together on a sofa, and playing with 
iPonto and the cushions ?” inquired her mother, 
smiling. 

“ On, yes, Mamma! ” And she took his 
little black head between her two little white 
hands, and kissed Ponto’s nose. But Clara was 
a sensible little girl, although sadly inclined to 
be idle; she was also very fond of her mother; 
and after a minute more of play with the little 
dog, she got up and put him out of the room, 
and went and sat down on a stool at her mo¬ 
ther’s feet. 


Mrs. Denham was an indulgent mother, per¬ 
haps a little too indulgent; but she had not 
good health, and that was some excuse for the 
idle habits which Clara, her youngest child, had 
acquired. Fearing that these habits would be 
strengthened if she remained at home, Mrs. 
Denham had sent her to school six months be¬ 
fore, when she was just ten years old. As 
Clara was a clever child, she got on very well 
with her lessons, upon the whole; but her teach¬ 
ers all found that she was not fond of work. If 
she could ever get off a task she would never 
do it. This was a great pity, because she never 
I enjoyed the pleasure of being entirely absorbed 
in her employment. I am sorry to say that she 
was really very idle, and hated work; and, in 
consequence, she was not half so happy as she 
might have been. She had yet to learn that the 
greatest and most difficult of all tasks is to do 
nothing; and that people who give themselves 
up to that task generally find their temper, 
health, and spirits give way under it. 

Clara came home for the Midsummer holidays 
with some few proofs that she had done some¬ 
thing in the course of the half-year; but Mrs. 
Denham did not think she had improved in the 
art of employing herself. For the first three 
days the little girl went, like the goosey goosey 
gander in the nursery rhyme, up stairs and 
down stairs, and in all the ladies’ chambers, and 


* Ebcnczer Elliot. 
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in some of the gentlemen’s too, for she was ex¬ 
tremely curious about what new things her sis¬ 
ters and brothers had bought or had given them 
in her absence. When she had examined every 
new thing in the house about fifty times, and 
had run about the garden till all was familiar to 
her again; when she had asked and answered 
all sorts of questions, she began to find the time 
hang heavily on her hands. One of her sisters 
suggested that Clara might do a little needle¬ 
work ; and another that she had better practise 
on the piano for at least half an hour a day. W il- 
liam offered to set her some sums to amuse 
her, andTotn volunteered to hear her read French 
every day. But the little lady shrugged her 
shoulders, or made grimaces at all these kind 
proposals, and replied — 

“ No, indeed ! It was quite enough to do all 
sorts of horrid lessons and needlework when she 
was at school! It was not fair to want her to 
do anything in the holidays.” Only, when her 
mother gently suggested that there were some 
pretty stories in such and such a book, did 
Clara beetir herself. She was very fond of 
reading tales, but she was too idle to sit steadily 
to read them; and I am sorry to sayjshe would 
loll on a sofa with a book in her hand, in a very 
indolent fashion, even when visitors were in the 
drawing-room. This gave occasion for such re¬ 
marks as the following— 

“ How very badly that child is brought up! 
It is a sad thing to see a little girl so lazy! Mrs. 
Denham neglects that youngest daughter shame¬ 
fully !”—" Did you see the disrespectful rude 
way in which she continued to lie on the sofa 
and read, after we came into the room ?”■—“ She 
is very young, certainly; but she is quite old 
enough to behave better.”—“ If her mother does 
not take care, little Clara will grow up dread¬ 
fully indolent and self-indulgent.” 

Clara was so fond of her mother, that if she 
bad bad an idea that she would be blamed by 
strangers for her indolent tricks, I do think she 
would have made an effort to cure herself, young 
as she was. It was something very different 
from hearing the observations of others that 
first made Clara feel strongly the evil of being 
idle; it was her own observation of another little 
fprl who was, in almost every respect, the oppo¬ 
site of herself. 1 must tell you how that hap¬ 
pened. 

When Clara had been at home a week, she 
had read nearly all the stories which were con¬ 
sidered fit for her to read ; and the time began, 
aj I said before, to hang heavily on her hands. 
Mrs. Denham received a letter from her maiden 
sister, Miss Hannah Spencer (Aunt Hannah, as 
she was called in the Denham family), inviting 
her niece Clara to come and spend the holidays 
with her at Sberbrook. Clara would enjoy ber- 
wlf, Aunt Hannah said, “ because there was a 
8*eat deal to see and to do just now in the 
country. The bay was being cut on all the 
«nn8 round Sberbrook: the flowers in her gar¬ 
den were very abundant, and wanted tying up, 
WHl keeping free from weeds; and there was a 
Rccat deal of fruit that wanted picking for pud¬ 


dings and preserres.” When Mrs. Denliam' 
read this part of the letter to Clara, she said — 

“ 1 shall like being in the hayfields of all 
things. Mamma! it will be so nice to play with 
Ponto there, (I shall take Ponto, of course— 
may I, Mamma ?) 1 shall like to gather lots of 

flowers; but I am not going to tire myself with 
weeding, and tying up, and all that. It will be 
very nice to pick the fruit arid eat it; but Aunt 
is quite mistaken if she thinks 1 shall like to 
keep on picking fruit for pies and puddings.” 

Mrs. Denham desired her to be quiet just 
then, as she had some other letters to attend to; 
and Clara and Ponto went on with their play. 
At last Mrs. Denham returned to her sister’s 
letter, and thinking it would be a great advan¬ 
tage for her idle little girl to stay a few weeks 
with her active industrious aunt, she addressed 
Clara again on the subject. “ How would you 
like to spend your holidays with Aunt Hannah, 
Clara, my dear ?” 

When the little girl had turned the dog out 
of the room, and taken her seat on the little stool 
at her mother’s feet, they had a long talk together 
about Aunt Hannah and her pleasant ways, and 
her great kindness, and her wonderful clever¬ 
ness, and her pretty cottage at Sherbrook. This 
cottage (Woodbine Cottage, it was called, on ac¬ 
count of the profusion of woodbine that grew over 
the porch and up the walls) Clara had heard a 
great deal of, ever since she could remember. 
All her brothers and sisters had been there, and 
considered it a great treat to go there at any 
time; but she had never yet been. Her aunt’s 
invitation came at a very opportune time, for 
she was tired of doing nothing at home, and was 
ready for any novelty. Her mother was very 
glad, for various reasons, to send her to Sher¬ 
brook, but especially because she hoped that 
Clara would acquire some taste for employing 
herself usefully while she was with her aunt, 
who was not an invalid like herself, but an 
industrious lady, who lived on a very small 
income, and contrived to do a great deal of good 
with it. 

Two days after Aunt Hannah’s letter came, 
Clara was taken down to Sherbrook by her bro¬ 
ther William, who returned home the same 
evening, leaving Clara in excellent spirits, run¬ 
ning about the flower-garden of Woodbine Cot¬ 
tage, “ and looking,” as he told his mother on 
his return, “ as if there was nothing to be done 
in this life but to run about a garden, and con¬ 
sider which one likes best, roses or pinks. 
Happy little thing l she thinks no more than a 
rose or a pink about troubles and cares. Would 
it could be always so with her!” 

u Nay, William,” said Mrs. Denham, ” that 
is not a very wise or a very kind wish for her. 
To become a good and useful woman (which is 
a better thing than the best rose or pink) our 
little Clara must learn to do something, and to 
take care and trouble in the doing of it. I have 
allowed a great deal of mischievous idleness and 
self-indulgence to creep over her. I wish she 
were less happy in her indolence. If it made 
her uneasy I should be more sure she would 
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become industrious in time. But I trust this really hungry, for it is only two hours since you 
visit to her aunt will be beneficial.*’ made a capital meal. Suppose you try my plan 

“ I am sure it will/* replied William. “ She for once, and go to bed without supper: it will 
won’t be lazy there—she can’t ; the very atmo- make you sleep all the better. You shall, how- 
sphere of Woodbine Cottage is destructive of all ever, do as you like; there are the biscuits, eat 
lazinesB.” them now or in the morning, as you please.” 

Little Clara felt that truth very soon, without Clara was fond of Aunt Hannah, and though 
understanding it. At half-past eight o’clock the she thought it rather hard to be made to go to 
evening of her arrival. Aunt Hannah called to bed without supper, and long before her usual 

her from the parlour window— time, and to be threatened with the loss of break- 

“ You must come in now, and go to bed, fast if she did not get up very early, still she did 

Clara.” not like to be perverse or disobedient. She 

“ Go to bed, aunt! I don’t want to go to bed went to bed that night at half-past eight, fell 
yet—I’m not at all sleepy. 1 never go to bed asleep directly, and awoke in the morning with 
till ten o’clock at home ; I don’t like going to the sun shining on her face, and the swallows’ 
bed early.” twittering song in her ears. She soon got up, 

“ I’m sorry you don’t like it, my dear,” said and amused herself with watching the operations 
her aunt, mildly, yet firmly, “ because 1 never of the birds in and around their nests just under 
allow little girls to sit up late. I could not ex- the eaves; she could see them very well by 
pect them to be good and active all day. While going close to the window. As she stood there, 
you are here you must go to bed early, and get half-dressed, looking up at the swallows, she 
up early.” heard a voice in the garden below, calling 

“ Get up early I How early, aunt ?” asked " Little Ann 1 Little Ann!” Then she looked 
little Clara, who began to tnink coming to down and saw Kitty, her aunt’s maid, standing 
Woodbine Cottage would be as bad as going to in the gravel-walk almost under her window, 
school. with a mug of milk in one hand and a thick 

“ As soon as you are awake,” replied her slice of brown bread in the other. “ Come 
aunt. here, child,” she called again. Clara looked 

" Oh I I never wake till I am called, at half- over the garden, and soon saw a little girl, very 
past seven, at home,” said Clara. “ Do you call poorly dressed, jump up from weeding one of 
that early, aunt ?” the flower-beds, and bringing a large basket in 

" Oh dear, no !” said her aunt, laughing; her hand, come towards Kitty. 

“ I breakfast every morning at half-past seven. “ Wbatl have you pickea out all those this 
If you are not down before a quarter to eight, l morning ?” said Kitty. u That’s a very good 
fear you will find the breakfast things all cleared hour’s work. Now, come and sit down on the 
away, and my maid Kitty will not like to give step, and eat your breakfast.” 
any one hot milk and bread after that time.” The little girl looked pleased, and said, “ I am 

Clara was a little perplexed at the idea of very thirsty,” and was just going to drink some 
having no breakfast. " Aunt, will you call me of the milk, when she stopped suddenly, and 
when you get up to-morrow morning? for I don’t said, “ Oh! if you please 1 would rather have 
think i shall ever wake unless I am called.” some water, if you will let me take this milk 

“ I will call you, my dear; but I shall be sur- home for little Charley: mother cannot get any 
prised if you are not awake—going to bed early milk for him from the vicarage this week.” 
is the surest way of waking early. Now, my " No, no, child,” said Kitty, kindly; “y°“ 
dear, I will go with you to your room, and see drink that milk, and 1 will give you some more 
you comfortably in bed.” Clara followed her to take home.” 

aunt to the bottom of the stairs, when she pulled “ Thank you, aunt,” said Little Ann, making 
her sleeve— a curtsey, and taking the bread and milk. She 

“ I have had no supper, aunt—1 always have then sat down on the door-step, and began to 
supper at home.” eat it with a good appetite. Kitty went awaif 

“ That is a very bad habit.—Now, if I were into the house, and Clara watched the little girl, 
to let you have supper, I could ^ot expect you and tried to dress herself at the same time, 
to get up early. Take my advice, and do not When Little Ann had finished her slice of bread, 

eat supper till to-morrow morning. Kitty, give Clara thought she looked as if she could eat 
me one or two biscuits. There, you shall take some more if she had it; and just as she hersel* 
these up stairs with you, and if you feel hungry was going to eat the biscuits her aunt had given 
while you are dressing in the morning, eat them her the previous night, she restrained herself, 
then.” and opening the window, she put her head out, 

“ But I am rather hungry now, aunt.” and called in a cheerful voice, “ Little Ann I 

" That is fancy, I believe; you cannot be Little Ann!” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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DEEP POINT-LACE. 

FOR SLEEVES, &C. 

Materials. — Evans's Point Lacs Cottons, and Mccklcnburgh Thread, No. 80 and No. 1. No Braid 

whatever. 



The pattern (a section of which is given of 
the foil size) is to be drawn and lined according 
to the instructions given for the collar in our last 
nonth’s number. It will be observed that a 
single pattern of the edge consists of a small and 
a large scallop, both being required for each 
•pray of the Turk’scap lily. The outlines are 
done entirely in thread; Evans’s Mecklenburgh, 
No. 1, being used for eveiw part except the 
leaves which form the edge, for which No. 80 is 
required. The scallops, and principal stem, 
whicb, in the engraving, have the appearance of 
hraid, are worked in a new stitch, or rather in 
one of the very oldest in existence. 

A* it will be found in many future patterns, I 


will describe it fully here, and term it the hraid 
stitch. Four threads are laid on, instead of one, 
for the outline, two quite close together, and 
with about the breadth of a thread between them 
and the next two, which are also close. All are 
put on separately, and perfectly parallel. These 
are formed into a braid, by working backwards 
and forwards from the centre with finer Meck¬ 
lenburgh, slipping the needle just under one pair 
of threads, ana then under the other, and taking 
the stitches, always quite close to each other. For 
covering these outline threads, Evans’s Mecklen¬ 
burgh, No. 120, may be used. 

The centre petal of the lily is filled in, m 
English lace, with Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 
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90, the outline being covered with button-hole 
stitch. The outlines of the other petals do not 
require to be button-holed, as in the barred- 
Brussels lace (see collar No. 2, in this Magazine 
for October). The threads are twisted round 
the edges, and all the four are filled up with 
the 6ame stitch, in Boar’s Head, No. 70. 

The lower parts of the buds are done in the 
same; the upper part in English lace, and the 
outlines, as well as the 3tems, covered with close 
button-hole, in Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 100. 

The leaves are filled in with common Brus¬ 
sels lace, in Evaus’s Boar’s Head, No. 100. The 
outlines are button-holed closely, and the vein- 
ings are Venetian bars, worked over the Brus¬ 
sels, and not in any way connected with it. 


The leaves which form the outer edge are 
worked in the same way, without any Brussels, 
and finished, as in the engraving, with Raleigh \ 

dots, placed in pairs. The space between the j 

leaves and scallops is filled with English lace, 
in Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 70. 

A rosette is made in the centre of each sta- j 
men, in Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 120, the j 
outlines being button-holed. 

The whole grounding is worked in Raleigh 
bars, with Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 100. 

This pattern might easily be increased to a 
proper width for a bertha. 

Aiguillettb, 


I N F A N T’S SHOE. 

IN TAP1SSERIE D’aUXERUE. 

Materials :—A piece of black Net, largo enough to cut out a pair of infant’s shoes; 4 skeins each of 
piuk and light stone Berlin Wool; 2 yards of narrow pink Sarsnet Ribbon (the same shade as the wool),. 
Sewing Silk to match, and a pair of Cork Soles. 



Tapisserie d’Auxerre is a simple and pretty 
kind of work, and very fashionable in France. 
It is merely darning black or white net with 
wool, so as to produce a pattern on each side of 
the net. Common net, with the holes of the 
hexagon shape, is the sort used for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Mark the shape of the shoe with white thread, 
allowing for turnings in. The ancle-strap is 
done separately. Darn across the foot of the 
shoe, and continue the sides in the same direc¬ 
tion, doing the patterns alternately in each co¬ 
lour. (The selvedge comes across the toe.) 

1st row. Pass the needle under two threads, 
and over two, across the toe, the wool thus al¬ 
ternately covering three holes of the net, and 
being under one. 

2nd row. x pass under two threads of the 
next line of net, on a line with the last two 
threads raised, taking them in a direction to in¬ 


crease the width over two, under 3, over % 
under 2, over 1 , x across the toe. 

3rd row. Worked in the next line of the net, 
under 4 and over 2, all along the jroWy increaar 
ing one diamond, whilst bringing the alternate 
one to a point. 

4th row. At the increasing diamond run 
under 2 threads, over 1, under 2—over 2 in the 
space between—under 3, at the decreasing, over 
2, in the space between. 

5th row. At the increasing diamond run under 
2, over 2, under 2 X over 2, all along the row: 
this is the widest part of one diamond, and the 
narrowest of the intermediate. Now decrease 
the one, and increase the other in the same way, 
and when one perfect diamond is done, change 
the colour of the wool, and do a diamond in tue 
new colour. 

When the shoes are darned, cut them out, and 
line them with linen. Bind them, and close the 
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backs with the sarsnet ribbon, stitched very them together with the work, and add small 
neatly. Darn and bind the ancle-straps, ana neat bows in front, with buttons and loops at 
add them. Bind the soles with ribbon, and sew the straps. Aiguillette. 

PASSION-FLOWER BORDER. 

FOR THE CURTAINS IN OUR FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Materials :—Evans's Boar's Head Cotton, No 4; Bolton's Crochet-hook,.No. 10. 


The flowers are done sepa¬ 
rately, each one being united, at 
the last round, to the previous 
one, by the small connecting 
eyelet-hole. Begin with the star 
in the centre of the flower. 

9 ch, jniss 1,4 s c on the 
neit 4, X 5 ch, miss 1,4 sc on 
the other 4, x twice sc on the 
remaining 4 of the 9th ch. 

2nd round. X sc at the 
point, 8 ch, X 4 times. 

3rd. Without breaking off 
the thread, work under the 
chains of 8, 13 sc, and one at 
the points, so that there are 56 
stitches in the round. Break 
off the thread. 

4th. (Forming the 8 points.) 
7 s c on 7» of which the centre 
one roust be that over a point 
of a star. 1 ch, turn, 6 s c 
under the 7, 1 cb, turn, 5 sc 
under the 6, 1 ch, turn, 4 sc 
under 5, 1 cb, turn, 3 s c under 
4,1 ch, turn, 2 sc under 3, 1 
ch, turn, 1 sc under 2. Cut 



off the thread, leaving about two inches. Re¬ 
peat this 7 times more, four of the points coming 
over the star of the centre, and four between 5tn 
round, x scon the ]>oint of one of the former, 
13 cb, b c on the tip of one of tbe intermediate, 
13 ch, x 4 times. 

6th round. S c on every stitch, and the wheel 
is complete. 

The second, and following wheels, are done 
exactly like the first, only that when three- 
fourths of the last round are done, and you are 
at tbe tip of a point, you will make the eyelet-hole 
and connect it with the last wheel, thus: 10 ch, 
close it into a loop, do 9 s c under the loop, con¬ 
nect it with a corresponding part of the last 
wheel; 9 8 c more under the loop, add com¬ 
plete the round. 

Observe that all the ends of thread must be 
worked in as you proceed. 

A chain is then made, connecting the wheels 
up each side: begin with 20 c h ; 3 sc over a 
point of a wheel x 39 ch. 3 s c over similar 
points of the next wheel, X repeat. 

Do another chain, lo correspond with this, on 
the othpr side of the wheels, and at each end. 

On the chain work & rqw of d c, making an 


eyelet-hole of 14 chain, under which 26 sc are 
worked, at every part over a point, and at re¬ 
gular intervals between. In the engraving the 
distance is every 11 th stitch; but perhaps if 
they were made near enough to touch, and were 
eacn connected with the preceding one, the bor¬ 
der would be stronger. 

Another chain is added, beyond the eyelet- 
holes, and a row of d c beyond that. 

Scallop border.—1 slip, 4 s c, on the d c row, 
over the point of the wheel, taking the five 
stitches before the one which is just over that 
point. 5 ch, miss 1, s c on 4—6 c on 4 of the 
d c, missing the one after the last from s c, 1 
slip. Turn the work on the wrong side. 8 ch, 
8 c on point, 8 ch, s c on first slip; 1 s c on d c. 
Tuni the work. 13 sc under chain, sc on point, 
13 s c under chain, 1 sc on point, scondc. 

Do 3 points., as on the wheel, and 2 half¬ 
points at the side of the d c row. 

Connect all these points, with a chain of 13 
between each, as in the wheel, and work on that 
a row of s c, with a picot of 4 chain, every fifth 
etitch. Repeat the scallop for every wheel. 

Aiguillette, 
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SMOKING CAP. 


Matbriajs —24 skeins each of very coarse black anil green netting silk; and about 00 yard* of 
M coarse gold thread; a ball of twine, such as is generally used for tying up parcels; and a handsome 
green and gold tassel. 



In the cap before me there are 20 patterns in 
the band, each pattern containing 20 stitches; 
the cap measures 27 inches round. As the 
number of repetitions of the pattern must de¬ 
pend on the size of the cord selected, it is very 
important that this should be neither too fine 
nor too coarse. If not procured from myself, 
the best mode of ascertaining the correctness is 
to measure the size, after working the proper 
number of stitches for the first round, before 
closing it; and then if it be found too 6mall, 
enough for another pattern may be added, or a 
thicker cord substituted. 

The band round the head is done first; then 
the crown, which is finished off by joining it 
to the band. 

Begin by working on the end of the cord, 
with the black silk, 402 stitches, and close it 
into a round. 

2nd round, x 4 gold, 2 black x repeated all 
round. 

3rd round. Here the gold is introduced in a 
new manner; that is, instead of the stitch being 
worked entirely in gold thread, it is begun with 
the silk, which is drawn through the chain of 
the row below, the stitch being completed with 
the gold thread. By this mode of working, the 
part of the stitch which covers the cord is silk, 
whilst the chain along the top is gold. I shall 
call stitches so worked, gold and silk . x 1 gold, 
over the first of four gold, 2 gob} gnd silk, 
l gold, 2 silk * all rpupd, 


4th round. All black silk, decreasing 1 stitch. 

5th and 6th rounds. All green silk, decreasing 
one stitch in the latter. 

7th round, x 4 green, 3 gold, 13 green X 
20 times. Every future round begins over the 
same stitch. 

8th. x 2 green, 2 gold, 3 black over 3 gold, 
2 gold, 11 green X 20 times. 

9th. x 3 green, 5 gold, 12 green X 20 
times. 

10th. x 1 green, 2 gold, 5 black over 5 
gold, 2 gold, 10 green X 20 times. 

11th. x 3 green, 5 gold, 12 green X 20 
times. 

12th. x 2 gold, 6 black, 2 gold, 10 green X 
20 times. 

13th. x 2 green, 6 gold over 6 black, 12 
green x 20 times. 

14th. Like 12th. 

15th. Like 13th. 

16th. x 2 gold, 7 black (over 6 gold), 2 gold, 
12 green x 20 times. 

17th. x 2 green, 7 gold, 6 green, 2 gold, 4 
green x 20 times. 

18th. x 2 gold, 7 black, 2 gold, 3 green, 1 
gold, 2 black (over 2 gold), 1 gold, 3 green X 
20 times. 

19th. x 2 green, 7 gold, 4 green, 2 gold, 2 
black, 2 gold, 2 green x 20 times. 

20th. x 2 gold, 7 black, 2 gold, 2 green, 2 
gold, 2 black, 2 gold, 2 green x 20 times. 

2l*t r X 1 gold, 9 black, t gold, % green, 1 
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gold, 1 black, l gold, 2 green, 1 gold x 20 
times. 

22nd. x 11 black (over 9 black and one 
gold at each side), 3 gold, 3 black, 3 gold x 
20 times. 

Do four rounds all black silk; then one 
round of alternate gold and black stitches, and 
finish the band with a round of black. 

FOR THE CROWN. 

Begin in the centre, by working 16 stitches 
with the green silk, and closing it for a round. 

In the next round do 24 stitches; and in- | 
crease, in the following three, sufficiently to j 
keep it perfectly flat. In the last have 57 
stitches. 

1st pattern round, x 2 gold, 6 green over 5, 
x 8 times. End with 2 gold over the last of 
the 5 7 green. 

2nd. x 2 black over 2 gold; 2 gold, 4 green, 

2 gold, all eight over the 6 green; X 7 times. 
End with 2 gold, 7 green. 

3rd. x 3 gold (over 2 black of la9t round), 

8 green, x 7 times. 3 gold over 2 black, 8 1 
green, 2 gold over the two last green of last I 
round. 

4th. x 3 black over 3 gold, 2 gold over one 
green, 6 green over 6, 2 gold over 1 green, x I 
7 times; 3 black, 2 gold over 1 green, 9 green. 

5th. X 4 gold over 3 black, 10 green (over 2 
gold, 6'green, 2 gold), X 7 times; 4 gold over 

3 black, 9 green, 2 gold over last 2 green of last 
round. 

6th. x 5 black over 4 gold, 2 gold over 2 
green, 7 green over 6 green, 2 gold over 2 green, 
X 7 times; 5 black, 2 gold, 10 green. 

7th. x 5 gold over 5 black, 12 green, x 7 
times; 5 gold, 11 green, 2 gold over the last 2 
green of last round. 

8th. x 6 black over 5 gold, 2 gold over 2 
green, 9 green over 8, 2 gold over 2 green, x 
7 times; 6 black over 5 gold, 2 gold, 12 green. 

9th. x 6 gold over 6 black, 13 green, x 7 
times; 6 gold, 6 green over 2 gold, 3 green; 
2 gold, 5 green, 2 gold. 

10th. x 6 black, 2 gold, 6 green over 4, 2 


gold over 1 green, 5 green over 4, 2 gold, x 7 
times; 6 black, 2 gold, 4 green over 3, 1 gold, 
3 black over 2 gold, 1 gold, 6 green. 

11th. x 7 gold over 6 black, 6 green, 1 gold, 
3 black over 2 gold, 1 gold, 6 green, X 7 times; 
7 gold, 6 green, 2 gold over 1, 3 black, 2 gold 
over 1, 4 green, 2 gold. 

12th. x 7 black, 2 gold, 4 green, over 3, 2 
gold, 3 black (over 3), 2 gold, 4 green on 3, 2 
gold, X 7 times; 7 black, 2 gold, 4 green, 2 
gold over 2, 3 black, 2 gold, 6 green. 

13th. x 7 gold over 7 black, 6 green, 2 gold 
over 2, 3 black over 3, 2 gold over 2, 6 green, 
X 7 times; 7 gold over 7 black, 7 green (the 
last over 1 gold;, 2 gold, 1 black, 2 gold, 5 
green, 2 gold. 

14th. X 7 black, 2 gold, 5 green (the last 
i over a gold), 2 gold, 1 black, 2 gold, 5 green, 2 
gold, X 7 times; 7 black, 2 gold, 6 green, 3 
gold; the middle one over 1 black, 5 green, 2 
gold (the last coming over the first of the two 
that completed the previous round). 

I 15th. x 11 black (over 7 black and one gold 
at each side), 2 gold, 5 green, 3 gold (the centre 
over one black), 5 green, 2 gold, X 7 times, 11 
black, 2 gold, 4 green, 2 gold, 2 black over the 
centre one of 3 gold, 2 gold, 3 green, 2 gold 
(the last over the 1st of two). 

16th. x 13 black, 2 gold, 3 green, 2 gold, 2 
black (over centre one of 2 gold), 2 gold, 3 green, 
2 gold, x 7 times; 15 black, 3 gold, 6 black 
(over 2 gold, 2 black, 2 gold), 3 gold over 3 
green. 

17th. X 18 black, 3 gold over 3 green, 7 
black, 3 gold over 3 green X 7 times; 32 
1 black. 

18th. All black. 

19th. Work in the band, so as to join them* 

| putting the hoop at once through the last chain 
! of it and of the crown, X 3 black, 1 gold, X 
1 all round. Take care so to join them that the 
j closing of the rounds in both comes together. 

; Draw the cord of the tassel through the centre 
| of the crown, and fasten it on, letting the 
| fringed part fall over the closing of the rounds. 

I Fasten off the ends. Aiguillettb. 


SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF ITALY.* 


Some few months ago we drew the attention 
°f our readers to this Society, believing it to be 
one in which every right-minded and thoughtful 
Englishwoman must take an interest. Conti¬ 
nental events which have happened since then only 
convince us the more deeply of the solemn duty 
of the one land in Europe which is blessed witn 
freedom, showing throughout its length and its 
breadth by every significant token its abhor¬ 
rence of that black “ hoof” of despotism which i 
** twading down liberty, and rolling back the | 
hde of human progress and virtue. ! 

It was therefore with no common feelings of j 
sympathy and interest that we attended the first 


• Office, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 


Conversazione of the Friends of Italy which 
took place at the Freemason’s Tavern on the 
11th ultimo. We congratulate the Society on 
the success of its experiment—for success may 
safely be acknowledged by the presence of five 
or six hundred persons met for one purpose and 
animated by one feeling. A glance round the 
Great Hall, crowded as it was in every comer, 
was sufficient to convince an observer that he 
was in an assemblage composed of the aristo¬ 
cracy of mind. About one-fourth were ladies, 
many of them elegant women, whose appear¬ 
ance would have attracted attention at a mere 
fashionable place of amusement; while on every 
countenance, either male or female, an enthu¬ 
siasm and an intelligence were expressed which 

N 
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gave the scene a peculiar charm. And when 
Mazzini entered the room, accompanied by the 
Committee of the Society, and Mr. Peter Taylor, 
who—in the absence from indisposition of Lord 
Dudley Stuart—took the chair, the hearty and 
renewed cheers, and the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs which greeted the Italian patriot, 
had something so inspiring, that the scene might 
have communicated enthusiasm even to the 
coldest. After a brief address from the Chair¬ 
man, terse and to the purpose, the veiy model 
of what such a speech snould be, Mazzini com¬ 
menced a Lecture on the present state of Italy— 
a Lecture which we sincerely hope will be pub¬ 
lished. We envied the short-hand writer’s ac¬ 
complishment, which might have enabled us to 
take down certain passages in which the great 
uestions at issue seemed most admirably con- 
ensed; yet, after all, it would have been unfair 
to present detached portions of such a produc¬ 
tion. Enough that the illustrious Exile not 
only delivered in glowing language the history 
of the Italian struggle, Dut by dates, names, 
and historical fads rebutted the vile charges 
which have been made against the republican 
party. Charges, however, which have never 
been believed by one individual who, with eyes 
unblinded from the bandages of prejudice, has 
examined and thought for himself. Born and 
bred in a country where freedom is as the air 
we breathe—a country which is the only one in 
the world which combines all the opposite ad¬ 
vantages of a monarchical and republican form 
of government, we are convinced that a large 
mass of English people, Englishwomen espe¬ 
cially, but faintly realise the horrors of military 
despotism, which is in other words the triumph 
of brute force over mind, of superstition over 
true religion, of ignorance over knowledge, of 
vice over virtue — a Satan’s rule in God’s 
world 1 

Think for a moment that in Italy, the land of 
Dante and Michael Angelo; the land whence 
literature, and art, and civilization, once flowed 
as from a fountain, such a peaceful meeting as 
that at the Freemason’s Hall would have been 
held as treason to the state; that it would have 


been dispersed by armed men; its promoters 
imprisoned for years, if not for life, or banished, 
or condemned to some painful and degrading 
punishment among felons of the deepest dye; 
that every individual present would have hew e 
“ marked” person, henceforth to be watched 
by spies, who might invade his bouse at all 
times, and pry into his most secret affairs; that 
the possession of an old fowling-piece or a rusty 
weapon, is enough to occasion imprisonment to 
its owner; that a faded ribbon in a lady’s drawer, 
because associated with an obnoxious symbol, 
is enough to bring disaster on a household; that 
to speak of politics is prohibited; and for three 
friends to assemble and read the Bible is against 
the law! Yet in the teeth of spies and soldiers, 
enthralled in this meshwork of tyranny, so una¬ 
nimous are the people, that even now they are 
corresponding among themselves and organising 
measures for their deliverance. 

This very fact proves that the nation is worthy 
of freedom ; and the marvellous forbearance ex¬ 
ercised by the patriots in the brief season of their 
power, is an earnest how nobly they will use it 
when again it is theirs. We say will, for the 
right must conquer; and sooner or later the 
Italians will be free from foreign domination sod 
military rule. 

The most moderate donation to the Society 
of the Friends of Italy is something thrown on 
the waters to return after many a day; and the 
terms of membership are so low, that every well- 
wisher of the cause may easily join it. Of coora 
an increase of funds is greatly to be desired; for 
the distribution of tracts—the correspondence 
of the Society— its means of gathering, conduct¬ 
ing, and circulating information, all require the 
mighty engine of money; and it is through 
these means that the moral influence at which 
it aims is to be acquired and spread. 

After the Lecture tea and coffee were served; 
the assembly broke up into groups; pleasant 
introductions took place; and animated conver¬ 
sations, mingled in that agreeable buzz, which u 
a sure sign that intelligent discourse is going on. 
Altogether it was an evening to be remembered 
and marked in detail in one’s diary. 


TESTIMONIAL PROM AMERICA TO MRS. COWDEN CLARKE. 


Paragraphs have gone the round of the 
newspapers, describing the elegant tribute 
which “a few ladies and gentlemen of 
America” have presented to the compiler 
of the “Shakspere Concordance;” but the 
event itself is 60 happy a token of the kind 
and right feelings of our well-beloved cousins on 
the other side of the Atlantic, that at the risk of 
repeating a thrice-told tale, we must chronicle 
the circumstance in our pages. Besides, Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke is one of our own most valued 
contributors; and so world-wide an acknow¬ 
ledgment of female talent and patient industry 
as iu her person has been received, seems to 
claim particular attention from us. 


While this charming writer was busy with hef 
“ Girlhoods of Shakspere's Heroines,” pmj rUI * 
out one after another of these curiously cjmw 
productions, her admirers in America were busy 
gathering together subscriptions—limited to fiv 
dollars each—for this testimonial. The list con¬ 
tains names from Maine to Mexico* andefl^ 
braces some of the most distinguished Aroenc^ 1 
literati. Alabama, Florida* Georgia, Msy 1 " 1 , 1 
Massachusetts, > T ew York, Pennsylvania,*/ 111 * 
South Carolina, and even the far-west Michigjb 
Wisconsin, and Illinois have contributed. 
tribute consists of a most elegant Library 
with rosewood writing-desk moving on a »uvw- 
plated crane. The chair is of rosewood, esq 
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sitely carved in appropriate designs. In the cen¬ 
tre of the top rail is the face of Shakspere, carved 
in ivory from the Stratford bust, surrounded 
by a wreath of laurel and oak-leaves, while the 
wings of two swans extend over the head in a 
sheltering manner. Lower down are the masks 
of Tragedy and Comedy, with their emblems. 
The seat, and centre of tne back of the chair, are 
covered with a rich satin brocade, of a quality al¬ 
most unique, we should imagine, for substance 
and richness of design. The production altoge¬ 
ther does credit to the taste no less than the gene¬ 
rosity of the donors; for, while it is essentially 
magnificent, it is also most truly elegant. We 
believe the wife of the Hon. Daniel Webster 
and the wife of the Hon. Edward Curtis chose 
the setting. There is a gold plate under the 
head of Shakspere, inscribed as follows:— 

“To Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, this chair is pre¬ 
sented by a few ladies and gentlemen of America, as 


a tribute of gratitude for the uuequalled industry 
which gavo the readers of English throughout the 
world her Concordance to Shakspere.” 

Acknowledgments of sympathy, ^appreciation, 
and regard from unknown friends have always 
a peculiar charm; and this one we are quite sure 
has proved a very sweet guerdon for years of 
patient toil, which yet to the great Shakspere 
student of our day must have been a labour of 
love 1 May she live scores of years to rest upon 
her laurels, and enjoy health and happiness! 
May she live to see the roses of rich brocade fade 
to neutral tints, and its substantial texture crack 
with hard service. No matter how many times 
the brocade be replace4—when a grey head rests 
near the “ ivory cheek ” the tribute from Ame¬ 
rica—the Shakspere Chair—will surely in old 
age be not the least pleasant memorial of the la¬ 
bours of her youth! 


NEUEi 

Some short time ago Dr. Downing brought 
out a brochure on this important subject, which 
excited so much attention, that he has expanded 
it into a valuable and an elaborate work. In its 
improved state it has gained the prize awarded 
by the Royal College of Surgeons; and as it is 
probably the most ample and searching work on 
the formidable species of disease of which it 
treats, it is no doubt destined to be the standard 
authority. Dr. Downing has done for this par¬ 
ticular kind of malady what Dr. Franklin did 
for the thunder-cloud—made the mystery ma¬ 
nageable, grappled with the thing itself, mas¬ 
tered its difficulties, and made it subservient to 
an intelligible law of operations. 

Those who suffer from tic-douloureux have 
now simply to learn that, in nine cases out of 
ten, by ttying Dr. Downing’s “ new method of 
treatment,” they need suffer no longer. His 
principal remedial agent “is a kind of fumi¬ 
gating instrument, m which dried herbs are 
burned, and the heated vapour directed to any 
part of the body.” This external application, 
combined with skilful internal medical treat¬ 
ment, is so successful, that the world can now 
no longer disbelieve in its efficacy. 

What is Neuralgia ? A nervous spasm, the 
can sc of which has, however, not been satisfac¬ 
torily and conclusively demonstrated; but we 
may, perhaps, obtain a clearer view of its nature, 
if we look upon it as connected with “ morbid 
nutrition.” Every one knows that the system 
ii, or ought to be, constantly subject to a law 
of waste and repair, and if the operation of this 
fow is impeded by “cold,” “mental excite¬ 
ment,” or any other baneful condition, diseases 
more or less unpleasant must ensue. The vis 
nature uses certain particles of matter in form- 


* “Neuralgia.” The Jacksonian Prize Essay 
for 1860. By C. Toogood Downing, M.D., M.R.C S. 
(John Churchill, London.) 


L G I A.* 

ing nerves; others in forming membrane, bones, 
juices. See., &c.; while used-up particles are ex¬ 
pelled altogether from the system. We can 
readily conceive that each order of atoms is 
used by a distinct function, and has a different 
mission; and any morbid perversion or mingling 
of their separate destinies must end in disorder 
and suffering—Nature’s violent endeavour to 
restore the regularity of her operations. A 
cough is simply an effort of the lungs or bron¬ 
chia; to remove some offending intruder that 
ought to be doing duty elsewhere; and may we 
not call neuralgia a cough of a nerve to get rid 
of a disagreeable oppression—Nature’s legiti¬ 
mate coup d'etat to put down and transport 
those “ red socialist" particles that would inter¬ 
fere with the regularity of its constitution ? Let 
us fancy, for a moment, a delicate little army of 
atoms marching obediently along, to form new 
nerve in place of the substance that is wasting 
away : another little army of carbonaceous par¬ 
ticles have just received orders to pack up their 
luggage and be off, to make way for tne ad¬ 
vancing nerve-battalion; but in their exodus they 
are met by a fierce destroyer, in the shape of au 
east wind—a Kaffir that suddenly throws the 
ranks of General Carbon into aisorder, and 
drives them back upon the brilliant and pug¬ 
nacious array of General Nerve : a battle royal 
is the result. General Nerve immediately places 
lance in rest, and advances to the charge with 
the unsparing war-cry of “ Mr. Ferguson, you 
don’t lodge here;” and if Kaffir East-wind ia 
not despised and trifled with, he is generally 
beaten for a time; but great are the sufferings 
of humanity—the scene of this encounter- 
while the fight is raging. Fortunately, like a 
deus ex machind. Dr. Downing has come to the 
assistance of Generals Nerve and Carbon, and 
by strategetically depriving their enemies of 
arms and ammunition, has rendered victory 
more rapid and secure.—N. C. 
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THE ROYAL PARD 

This brilliant specimen of pamphleteering is 
perhaps one of the most conclusive and unan¬ 
swerable brochures that has ever come under 
our notice. The fact of its having reached a 
fourth edition is a better proof of its merits and 
value than any commendation of ours. 

The time, labour, and great ability which Sir 
George Stephen has devoted to the cause of 
Mr. Barber, mark him out as a man after our 
own heart. He will perhaps draw down upon 
himself some sneers and censures from those in 
authority, and from Mr. Barber’s persecutors 
and libellers; but he may bide his time with per¬ 
fect confidence that the principles for which he 
has fought will ultimately prevail; and though 
Courts of Law may " cough down” his advo¬ 
cacy, he may rest assured that his truth and 
manfulness will be recognised by a higher tri¬ 
bunal—“ in the Walhalla and the assemblies of 
the Gods.” 

The work before us is not only remarkable for 
the logical faculty it displays—it is as interesting 
and affecting as any novel, and as a tale of real 
life it is almost without a parallel in modern 
times. 

It is curious to watch how the question 
respecting the guilt or innocence of Mr. Barber 
has narrowed itself in the eyes of his enemies. 
At one time they considered him to be the arch¬ 
criminal ; afterwards he was suspected of being 
a mere accomplice, and at last his opponents 
are driven from point to point into the strange 
belief, unsupported by any evidence, that Mr. 
Barber was wilfully blind to the frauds of which 
he was made the instrument, although he gained 
nothing by the indulgence of this “ wilful blind¬ 
ness,” but jeopardised thereby every prospect in 
life for which he had most earnestly stiuggled. 
Those persons who thus 6elf-stultify themselves 
in argument are just those who are opposing 
Mr. Barber’s read mission to the ranks of his 
profession. In judging of this case we must 
not overlook Mr. Barber’s personal qualifica¬ 
tions ; and on this subject we have received a 
copy of a letter which was recently addressed to 
Lord Campbell by a gentleman who has perhaps 
more carefully studied Mr. Barber’s case than 
any one in England, except Sir George Stephen, 
Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, and Mr. Stevenson. 
The following is the letter: — 

“ To the Right Hon. Lord Campbell. 

“ My Lord, 

“ If I did not feel persuaded that one of your 
highest aims is the elucidation of truth under all 
circumstances, I should not venture to commit the 


* The Royal Pardon vindicated in re- 
perencb to the Claims op Mr. W. H. Bar¬ 
ber on the Justice op the Country. By 
Sir George Stephen, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth 
Edition. (J. Crochford, London.) 


ON VINDICATED* 


indiscretion which I am about to commit, of ad¬ 
dressing you on a subject respecting which 1 feel a 
painful degree of interest—I mean the case of Mr. 
Barber, which has recently occupied your Lord¬ 
ship’s attention. For years past, at frequent inter¬ 
vals, I have been seriously engaged in investigating 
every particular connected with the career and 
habits of this unfortunate gentleman; and 1 have 
arrived at such a decided opinion in his favour, that 
no earthly consideration can restrain me from ex¬ 
pressing the solemn conviction I entertain of his 
entire innocence of any kind of complicity in the 
perpetration of the will forgeries. I sought out this 
man in the first instance, in order to sift him and 
his case most thoroughly; and after weekly, and I 
may say almost daily, intercourse with him since his 
return to England—after seeing him under every 
kind of temptation from adversity and ill-usage— 
after narrowly observing his words and actions when 
he has been most off his guard, and when he has 
been least aware that I was scrutinizing him, I 
have been compelled to believe that he is one ot the 
most virtuous, sensible, and honourable men with 
whom I am acquainted. Under all his trials and 
struggles I have never discovered in him any trace 
of meanness or duplicity: on points of conduct his 
moral tone is always true—there is nothing coun¬ 
terfeit in his modes of thought and action. I can 
quite fancy that at one time he was likely to err on 
the side of a gentlemanly and courteous conflding- 
ness, but his misfortunes have no doubt cured him 
of the weakness of putting too much faith in the 
virtue of his fellow-creatures. His feelings towards 
his opponents and persecutors display that forbear¬ 
ance and magnanimity which can only be fostered 
in an upright and a noble nature. 

" I can assure your Lordship that it would be a 
worthy and discreet act to restore this man to his 
professional status, and recompense him for the suf¬ 
ferings he has endured. No single circumstance or 
chain of circumstances can be pointed out which 
proves him to be guilty of connivance at the frauds 
which were perpetrated, or even justifies the suspi¬ 
cion that he knew something wrong was being com¬ 
mitted through his instrumentality. I would chal¬ 
lenge any one to mention a fact in evidence in this 
case which does not admit of a satisfactory interpre¬ 
tation in Mr. Barber's favour. 

“ You have, I believe, refused to listen to any fur¬ 
ther explanations, although Sir George Stephen, in 
his unanswerable pamphlet on this subject, has told 
us what he meant by inserting in the affidavit the 
dubious clause which excited your Lordship’s severe 
comments. Surely Mr. Barber—in a matter which 
affects him much more than either life or death- 
ought to be allowed every opportunity of giving ex¬ 
planations to satisfy any doubts in your Lordship’s 
mind; and I am quite certain that he could, if yon 
would allow him the opportunity, convince you of 
his entire innocence. 

“ I am quite aware that I have violated the rules 
of etiquette in thus freely writing to you, but higher 
motives than a regard for conventional delicacy have 
prompted mo to this deed. If I were to study my 
own comfort and convenience; if I wished to spare 
myself something more than anxiety, I should never 
have interfered in a case in which I cannot possibly 
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have anything to gain or lose, except so far as its 
success will give me mental composure or its failure 
mental anguish. 

“ I have the honour to remain, 

" Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 

“ Newton Crosland. 

“ Hyde Vale , Blackheath , 

9 th Feb . 1852.” 

This of course is only an individual testimony, 
but it is valuable as expressive of the genend 


opinion of Mr. Barber’s supporters; and though 
the practice of writing to the J udges is obvi¬ 
ously objectionable, it must be recollected that 
Mr. Barber’s ca$e is unprecedented, and only 
requires to be understood to be triumphant. 
We may be sure that the letter we have printed, 
i and which a postcript informs us was written 
without the knowledge of Mr. Barber or any 
one else, could only have proceeded from the 
sternest and most overpowering conviction that 
Mr, Barber is the victim of strange injustice, 


GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 


(by our own correspondent.) 


Paris, February 21. 

My dear C - , 

As all “ wars and rumours of wars” are over, 
for the time being at all events, and everything 
has fallen into its usual routine, or rather into 
the course it is desired to pursue in future, there 
is, happily for this distracted country, an ab¬ 
sence of the stirring events and intelligence 
that for the last two months formed food for the 
journals and newsmongers; the “ Prince Presi¬ 
dent,” calm in the midst of victory, decrees, ar¬ 
ranges, commands, and directs; and France, 
weary of revolt and struggles, obeys, almost 
without a murmur. Of course there is still 
much of individual discontent and thirst for 
vengeance; and but a short time since, a plot 
was discovered to assassinate the Prince and 
General St. Arnaud at a grand ball given by 
the latter at the Ministers de la Guerre; Louis 
Napoleon in consequence did not go, and the 
f&te passed without disturbance, as his absence 
gave the alarm, and prevented the intended in¬ 
jury to the Minister. 

The confiscation of the Orleans property has, 
in many quarters, given rise to much dissatis¬ 
faction. One of the members of the President’s ! 

own family, the Princesse M-, having taken 

upon herself to remonstrate with great im¬ 
portunity on the subject, Louis Napoleon 
(perhaps not without reason, as the matter 
touched the Bonaparte family as well) accused 
her of becoming an intriguante , and a considera¬ 
ble coolness was the result. 

At a dinner-party the other day, the Orleans | 
affair being the subject of discussion, one of the j 
party exclaimed: j 

“ Ah, ce n’est que le premier vol de Vaigle /” | 

A great scandale has been excited by the Abbe 
Lacordaire, one of the most eloquent and popular 
preachers of the day, denouncing the late acts 
of the Government, from the pulpit, in the most 
energetic and vehement terms; he has, in con¬ 
sequence, been temporarily suspended and for¬ 
bidden to preach, by the President's request to 
the Archbishop of Paris. 

I must confess, that whatever may be the 
private opinions of the clergy on political 
matters, I think such subjects are not suited to 


the pulpit; the church ought to be a spot where 
in the most troublous times, peace should dwell— 
a refuge from the terrors, the trials, the troubles 
of the outer world; not a ground where the 
passions of the multitude, already excited, should 
find fresh food for discontent and resistance, 
even where resistance may be legitimate; in 
short, where temporal arms should be sheathed 
for the time being, even if Liberty calls for 
their use afterwards. 

The Protestant clergy of Paris have, I believe 
without an exception, adopted an opposite 
course; they have, while abstaining alike from 
praise or blame, exhorted their flocks to order, 
to moderation, to brotherly love—in short, “ As 
much as in you lieth, live peaceably with all 
men,” has, from the first, been their precept and 
their example; for a more truly religious, zealous, 
and excellent body exists not. Surrounded on 
all sides by a people of another creed, their study, 
individually and collectively, is to “give none 
occasion of offence;” to make charity, piety, and 
liberality the rules of the private and public 
life, and while vigilantly guiaing and guarding 
their own faith, seeking not to insult or condemn 
that of their fellow-citizens. The religious 
education of Protestant children in France is 
pursued with a care and a zeal that is by no 
means unworthy to give an example in countries 
where the reformed faith is the religion of the 
land; all the clergy hold, gratis, during many 
months of the year, preparatory schools, where 
young persons, of both sexes and all classes, 
attend regularly twice or thrice a week on 
different days, to undergo a course of instruc¬ 
tion previous to confirmation, which ceremony 
without this preparation is not performed. 

We went some time since to visit an establish¬ 
ment of the Eglise Reform^e, called the Mai- 
son des Diaconesses—a sort of Protestant con¬ 
vent, without the vows of seclusion, celibacy, 
&c., but an institution comprising schools for 
the lower classes, from infancy to a compara¬ 
tively advanced age; a retreat for those unhappy 
outcasts who wish to retrieve past errors ; a 
chapel and an hospital for the poor of both 
sexes. This admirable establishment, which of 
course is of great extent, is conducted entirely 
by the secure or diaconnesses, who choose to 
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devote themselves to so pious a work, but who 
are not bound by any vows to remain in it 
longer than they feel disposed. A detailed ac¬ 
count of the institution would occupy more 
space, perhaps, than a mere letter should oc¬ 
cupy ; but suffice it to say, that never did a 
lace breathe more of the spirit of order, clean¬ 
ness, cheerfulness, and industry, or appear more 
completely to fulfil its object. 

I picked up, the other day, from one of the^ 
most eminent and intelligent physicians in 
France, the favourite pupil of Dupuytren, some 
curious scraps of medical lore, that perhaps 
may amuse you; and coming from a man whose 
liberality of opinion is only equalled by his great 
skill and intellect, are certainly worthy of pe¬ 
rusal, and might afford valuable hints to sci¬ 
ence. A lady who had formerly been a patient 
of his, but wnom in consequence of her removal 
from Paris, he had not seen for some time, came 
to him lately to say that her daughter was afflicted 
with violent rheumatic pains. As she still re¬ 
sided in the country, however. Dr. C. could not 
do more than give her some general counsel, 
deferring the actual treatment till she should 
bring her daughter to Paris. In a few days she 
returned, telling him that her sufferings were 
completely removed, in the following singular 
manner :—One night, being seized with an at¬ 
tack, the violence of which was intolerable, the 
mother, in despair, sent to the only medical 
practitioner of which the village boasted—a man 
who, by the help of a little self-taught lore, and 
a certain knowledge of simples and old-woman’s 
remedies, treated the peasants satisfactorily 
enough. No sooner did our Galen arrive, than 
he directed that all the empty bottles that could 
be collected should be placed on the floor, the 
mattresses laid over them, and the sufferer ex¬ 
tended thereon. The effect was magical; in a 
few minutes the patient experienced the greatest 
relief, and finally a complete cessation of suffer¬ 
ing ; and thougn the attacks had afterwards re¬ 
turned, they never failed to yield to this singular 
remedy. The solution of the mystery (of which 
the village doctor was quite ignorant) Dr. C. 


] found at once. Electricity, it appears, is the 
great aggravator of all such maladies; and of 
this force, glass is a non-conductor. If, then, 
the electric current is cut off from contact with 
the patient, immediate relief is the conse¬ 
quence. Profiting by the hint, Dr. C. 
has since, in all such cases, caused thick 
glass cylinders to be put under the feet of the 
malades* bed, and with a success the most com¬ 
plete. Another case was a cure where con¬ 
sumption had actually commenced, and nad 
some progress, by passing five or six hours a 
day in a butcher’s shop. A third, where what 
was considered a fatal affection of the spinal 
marrow in a young girl, completely yielded to a 
process of sun-burning, the patient being 
stripped to the waist, and placed facing a south 
wall during the hottest part of the day. 

Here is one of the stories on the passing 
events. A house-painter, employed to efface 
the now obsolete “ Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite,” 
substituted, as more descriptive of the present 
rule, “Infanterie, Cavalerie, Artillerie.” “Et 
le Genie * inquired a passer by,Inutile avec 
tout 9 a!” replied our artiste . 

Have you seen yet a new material which has 
just been inventea here for tapestry-work ? It 
is sure to have an immense success, as it saves 
all the tedious process of grounding. It is a 
woollen stuff, made in all colours, witn the grain 
sufficiently marked to enable you to work upon 
it, and count the stitches as easily as in canvass: 
and the effect of the pattern, when worked, is 
even better, as the comparative thickness and 
closeness of the stuff make it look much richer 
and more raised. The time and trouble it saves 
are of course prodigious, and there is no donbt 
that it will quite supersede the common can¬ 
vass for most purposes; though whether it 
will wear as well for chair-seats, and such arti¬ 
cles of furniture as are exposed to hard usage, 
yet remains to be proved: it will at least outlast 
the freshness of the work. And now, my dear 
C., adieu for the present; & revoir till next 
month, and believe me, yours ever. 


OUR CONS 

Michael Faraday, England’s most emi¬ 
nent chemist, was born in 1794, the son of a 
poor blacksmith. He was early apprenticed to 
one Ribeau, a bookbinder, in Blandford-street, 
and worked at the craft until he was twenty-two 
years of age. Whilst an apprentice, his master 
called the attention of on? of his customers 
(Mr. Dance, of Manchester-street) to an elec¬ 
trical machine and other things which the young 
man had made; and Mr. Dance, who was one 
of the old members of the Royal Institution, 
took him to hear the four last lectures which 
Sir Humphry Davy gave there as professor. 
Faraday attended, and seating himself in the 
gallery, took notes of the lectures, and at a 
future time sent his manuscript to Davy, with a 
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short and modest account of himself, and a re¬ 
quest, if it were possible, for scientific employ¬ 
ment in the labours of the laboratory. l)avy, 
struck with the clearness and accuracy of the 
memoranda, and confiding in the talents and 
perseverance of the xvriter, offered him, upon 
the occurrence of a vacancy in the laboratory 
in the beginning of 1813, the post of assistant, 
which he accepted. At the end of the year he 
accompanied Davy and his lady over the Con¬ 
tinent as secretary and assistant, and in 1815 
returned to bis duties in the laboratory, and 


* It may not be useless to inform some of our 
readers that “genie” means both enjjineers and 
genius, 
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ultimately became Fulleri&n Professor. Mr. 
Faraday’s researches and discoveries have raised 
him to the highest rank among European phi* 
losophers, while his high faculty of expounding 
to a general audience the result of recondite in¬ 
vestigations makes him one of the most attractive 
lecturers of the age. He has selected the most 
difficult and perplexing departments of physical 
science, the investigation of the reciprocal rela¬ 
tions of heat, light, magnetism, and electricity; 
and by many years of patient and profound 
study has contributed greatly to simplify our 
ideas on these subjects. It is the hope of this 
philosopher that should life and health be spared 
be will be able to show that the imponderable 
agencies just mentioned are so many manifesta¬ 
tions of one and the same force. Mr. Faraday’s 
great achievements are recognised by the learned 
societies of every country in Europe, and the 
University of Oxford in 1832 did itself the 
honour of enrolling him among her Doctors of 
Laws. In private life he is beloved for the sim¬ 
plicity and truthfulness of bis character, and the 
kindliness of his disposition.— Men of the Time. 

Afternoon on ths Glaciers.— At one 
o’clock in the afternoon we got back to our old 
bivouac on the Grands Mulets. We bad in¬ 
tended to have remained here some little time, 
but the heat on the rock was so stifling, that we 
could scarcely support it; and Tairrax an¬ 
nounced that the glacier was becoming so dan¬ 
gerous to traverse, from the melting of the snow, 
that even now it would be a matter of some risk 
to cross it. So we hastily finished our scraps of 
refreshment, and drank our last bottle of wine— j 
out of a stew-pan, by the way, for we had lost 
our leathern cups in our evolutions on the ice— 
and then, making up our packs, bade good-by 
to the Grands Mulets, most probably for ever, j 
In five minutes we found that, after all, the 
greatest danger of the undertaking was to come. 
The whole surface of the Glacier des Bossons 
had melted into perfect sludge; the ice-cliffs 
were dripping in the sun, like the well at 
Knaresborough; every minute the bridges over 
the crevice were falling in; and we sank almost 
to our waists in the thawing snow at every step 
we took. I could see that the guides were un¬ 
easy. AU the ropes came out again, and we 
were tied together in parties of three, about ten 
feet distant from one another. And now all the 
work of yesterday had to be gone over again, 
with muen more danger attached to it. From 
the state of the snow, the guides avowed that it 
was impossible to tell whether we should find 
firm standing on any arch we arrived at, or go 
through it at once into some frightful chasm. 
They sounded every bridge we came to with 
their poles, and a snake of the head was always 
the signal for a detour. One or two of the 
tracks by which we had marched up yesterday 
had now disappeared altogether, and fresh ones 
had to be cautiously selected. We had one 
tolerably narrow escape. Tairraz, who pre¬ 
ceded me, had jumped over a crevice, and upon 
the other side alighted on a mere bracket of 


snow, which directly gave way beneath him. 
With the squirrel-like, rapid activity of the Cha- 
mouni guides, he whirled his baton round so as 
to fcross the crevice, which was not very broad, 
but of unknown depth, transversely. This saved 
him, but the shock pulled me off my legs. Had 
he fallen, 1 must have followed him—since we 
were tied together—and the guide would have 
been dragged after me. I was more startled by 
this little accident than by any other occurrence 
during the journey.— Albert Smith's Ascent of 
“ Mont Blanc.” — Blackwood's Magazine. 

Fleurs ds Lis.— Next to the origin of 
heraldry itself, perhaps nothing connected with 
it has given rise to such controversy as the 
origin of this celebrated charge. It has been 
gravely asserted that it was brought down from 
heaven by an angel, and presented to Clovis, 
King of the Franks. Upton calls it “ flos gla~ 
diolij" and his translator. Dame Juliana Barnes, 
tells us that the arms of the King of France 
“ were certainli sende by an Aungell from Hea¬ 
ven, that is to say, iij. flouris in manner of 
swordis in a field of azure, the which certain 
armys were giuen to the aforesaid Kyng of 
Fraunce in sy^ne of euerlasting trowbull, and 
that he and his successors always with battle 
and swords should be punished.” It has been 
also called a toad, and the head of a spear, and 
Dallaway and Lower incline to the latter belief. 
I am not going to record all the arguments 
which have been from time to time brought for¬ 
ward in support of this or that theory. My 
province is to state facts, and leave you to draw 
your own deductions. As an ornament, the 
Fleur de lys is seen on Roman monuments, and 
as the top of a sceptre or sword-hilt from the 
earliest periods of the French monarchy. As a 
badge or cognizance it first appears on the seals 
of Louis VII. of France, called Le Jeune , and 
also sumamed Fleury, from the Abbey of that 
name, the favourite retreat of the French kings, 
and where Philip I. was buried. By Philip 11., 
sumamed Augustus, the contemporary of our 
Richard I. and John, it was borne both singly 
and repeated “sans nombre;” and analogy sup¬ 
ports the conclusion which one of the most in¬ 
telligent of French writers on this subject came 
to long ago—that the Fleur de Lys, or Flower 
de Luce, was merely a rebus, signifying Fleur 
de Louis or Flower of Lewis.—J. Planche. 

The Count de Viri was a native of Savoy; 
he had been originally a monk. In the reign of 
George the Second he was appointed minister 
to the English Court. Viri haa the sagacity to 
foresee the position Lord Bute would eventually 
hold, and paid his court to him so effectually, as 
to gain a complete ascendancy over him; in¬ 
deed, the love of intrigue and mystery of the 
wily Savoyard found a responsive feeling in the 
breast of the favourite. The conduct of the 
peace was not the only commission with which 
Lord Bute charged Viri. It appears by the 
Hardwicke Papers, that he had assigned to him 
the scarcely less difficult task of reconciling the 
Duke of Newcastle to part with the power, while 
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he retained the title of Minister. His services 
were amply rewarded. The King granted him 
a pension of a thousand a-year, on the Irish 
pension list, under the name of Charles, and 
allowed his son to succeed him at the Court of 
London. On his return to Sardinia, Viri re¬ 
tired to his estates in Savoy, on the plea of ill 
health, but in reality to avoid the Marquis de 
St. Germain, the Sardinian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who he knew could not endure him. 
But hearing that the Marquis was ill, he so 
timed his visit to Turin, as to arrive when his 
enemy was at the point of death. Viri knew 
that he was in no good odour at court. He had 
reason to suspect that the King of Sardinia was 
aware of the intrigues that he had set on foot, 
to prolong his stay in England. The day after 
the death of M. de St. Germain, he appeared 
before the King and made his peace with His 
Majesty, by presenting him with a magnificent 
suit of Gobelin tapestry, which had been given 
him by Louis the Fifteenth. M. Duten3, the 
author of “ Memoirs of a Traveller in Retire¬ 
ment,” was at this time Charg6 d’Affaires at the 
Court of Turin, and went frequently to see Viri. 
He was treated with much apparent confidence 
by the Count, who seemed anxious to know 
who was spoken of as the new Foreign Secretary; 
Dutens telling him that the Count himself was 
considered the successful candidate: he replied, 
" I am tired of business, I have already one foot 
in the grave, and how could any one be so 
simple as to imagine that I would now go to 
mix in the bustle of courts and politics ?” This 
assurance he repeated several times. He was 


actually at the time the Foreign Secretary. 
Dutens, on another occasion, applied to Viri on 
behalf of a friend. Some time after, the Minister 
sent for him as early as eight o’clock in the 
morning; and spoke in high terms of his friend, 
and satisfied turn that his request would be 
granted. Dutens had scarcely got home when 
he saw his friend, who laughing, told him he 
knew all that had happened. “ Count de Viri/ 1 
said he, “ sent for me at seven o’clock; he 
wished me to witness how much he had my 
affairs at heart, and made me conceal myself 
behind a screen, while be was talking to yon.” 
This love of concealment manifested itself in the 
most trifling concerns. He had once a slight 
wound on one of his legs, and sent for a surgeon 
to examine it. A similar accident happening to 
the other leg, he put that under the care ol ano¬ 
ther surgeon, so that it might not be known that 
he had hurts on both legs at the same time. 
When Viri died, his secretary said, in answer to 
an inquirer, “ He is dead, but he does not wish 
it to be known;” and the King of Sardinia, 
when he heard of his death, said, “ that he 
would have made a mystery of it if he could.” 
The negotiations with France were carried on by 
Count de Viri through the medium of his coun¬ 
tryman the Bailli de Solar, the Sardinian Am- 
bassador at Paris. The Bailli had been pre¬ 
viously ambassador from his own court to that 
of Rome, at the same time that Choiseul was 
ambassador from France. A warm friendship 
had, since that period, subsisted between them. 
—Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and 
his Contemporaries, 
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Mrs. Smith and her Cousin Fanny. 

Fanny, No, cousin, positively I cannot stir 
till I have finished this tnird volume. 

Mrs, Smith, Then I must be patient. I con¬ 
fess to the evil design of urging you to an hour’s 
practice, because having finished the second 
volume of “ Ardennan ” * myself, I am looking 
at the third, in your hand, with most covetous 
gaze. 

Fanny, Is it not a charming book ? It is so 
intensely interesting, that I feel my heart go pit¬ 
a-pat, as if the circumstances described were 
real events happening around me. 

Mrs, Smith, It is a very faithful picture of 
life, and of human nature; and interesting even 
to the point of excitement as the story is, one is 
surprised at the simple natural course of events 
out of which it is woven. This is a true tri¬ 
umph of art, the perfection of art being to hide 
the artifice. I believe it is no secret that this 
novel is the production of a very young lady; 
and it does her honour to have pourtrayed her 
characters with so bold and broad a touch. It 

“The Heir op Ardennan a Story of Do¬ 
mestic Life in Scotland. By tho author “ Anne 
Dysart.” 3 vols. (Colburn £ Co.) 


is unquestionably one of the healthiest novela of 
the day. 

Fanny, That is just what I feel. I remember 
once being told that there was a sure test by 
which to know if one had been in “ good com¬ 
pany” or not. If we feel wiser, better, and hap¬ 
pier, strong in good resolves and noble aspira¬ 
tions, with an increased contempt for the little¬ 
nesses and meannesses of life, we may be pretty 
sure we have been benefited by our associates. 
If, on the contrary, we feel discontented with our 
lot, envious, jealous, suspicious, with our ideal 
drooping to a low standard, we may be preUy 
sure we have been under what somebody calls 
“the demoralizing influence of inferior society;” 
and I have often thought it is just the same with 
books. 

Mrs, Smith, And even in a more marked de¬ 
gree. There are many brilliant and fascinating 
works of fiction, which yet do strongly confound 
right and wrong, and especially are they dan¬ 
gerous when they set Love and Duty in oppo¬ 
sition, the author spending all the glamour of 
his genius on Love, which the heroine—it may 
| be—dies rather than relinquishes, and never for 
| one moment sets about combating and conquer¬ 
ing- 
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Fanny. Yet dear Caroline Irvine, in the 
“ Heir of Ardennan,” does not combat or con¬ 
quer her love ? 

Mrs . Smith, No, because her love, though for 
so long apparently hopeless, is never opposed to 
duty. But though she does not conquer it, she 
combats her own weaknesses, and succeeds in 
establishing the strong affection of her life as a 
thing apart, which in no way mars the outward 
current of her existence—nay, it gives a refining 
and an ennobling influence to her character, and 
this because he whom she loves is a good man, 
Fanny. He is certainly not the least in the 
world a common-place hero, “ half savage, half 
sad.” 

Mrs. Smith. On the contrary, the rare combi¬ 
nation of an intellectual man, with a high moral 
tone, and a thorough man of the world, taking 
this expression in its best sense. A most credit¬ 
able ideal of a man; and rarely, I think, have the 
depth and purity of a young girl’s first and well- 
formed attachment been more truthfully and 
more delicately depicted than in these pages. 
The scenes in which Malcolm Gordon calls 
Caroline his “ little friend,” when she is striving 
to console him, while his manly heart is nearly 
broken by the wrongs he has received from 
aaother woman, are most touching. 

Fanny. And Agnes, the old maid sister, how 
admirably is her character drawn 1 
Mrs. Stnith. And what gleams of genuine hu¬ 
mour do we discover in the descriptions both of 
the well-born poor, and the vulgar rich in these 
pages! Altogether it is a work of great power, 
of genius in contradistinction to mere talent, 
and with passages of gentle wisdom welling up 
perpetually. It comes triumphantly through 
your test, Fanny; for one feels to have been in 
‘‘excellent company” when laying it down. 
But I have another book which you have not yet 
seen—something totally different from a novel— 
which, when you have finished “ The Heir of 
Ardeunan,” we must have a talk about. Don’t 
hurry; there are a dozen passages in “Ver¬ 
dicts ” * I want absolutely to study. 

Fanny. “Verdicts!” what a strange title! 
Surely not a horrid law-book! 

Mrs. Smith. Assuredly not; but finish your 
own book. 

Fanny. I have just done—and, woman like, 
have looked at the end. 

Mrs. Smith . “ Verdicts ” is the title given to 
a satirical poem, of such merit, that my cu¬ 
riosity is piqued to guess the author. 

Fanny. I am not fond of satirical writing ge¬ 
nerally : I like the humorous much better. 

Mrs. Smith. I will promise that you shall 
enjoy this. Satirical it certainly is, but not with 
th* satire that wounds like a poisoned weapon. 
Shrewd, clear-sighted, and witty as the author 
proves himself, there is not on one page the 
rankle of ill-nature or envy. This makes me 
think that, though he chooses to maintain his 
incognito, he is neither an unknown nor an un¬ 
successful writer. 


* “VpapiCTS,” {Effingham Wilson.) 


Fanny. But what are the “Verdicts” about ? 

Mrs. Smith. They are about the Poets of the 
last half century. A semi-classical, but hu¬ 
morous idea is made the groundwork of the 
thing. The scene is Olympus. Jupiter, or 
Zeus—the Greek terra being adopted—is de¬ 
scribed as yawning for “ want of something to 
do,” and sick “ for a pleasure that’s new.” Sud¬ 
denly he determines to look over the judgments 
whicn have been passed by Minos for the last 
fifty years, and Mnemosyne is deputed to read 
them. 

Fanny. A very good idea. I suppose all the 
poets mentioned are dead ? 

Mrs. Smith. Not all; for wehave side allusions 
to Tennyson, the Brownings, Bailey the author 
of Festus, and others, and a few absolute ver¬ 
dicts about authors whose writings, I suppose, 
have been so long before the world, that their 
fame and position may be considered to be es¬ 
tablished—Miss Mitford, the Howitts, Walter 
Savage Landor, for instance. The varieties of 
individual taste must always lead people to differ 
about the merits of poetry; but taken as a 
whole, 1 am inclined to think these “Verdicts” 
very fairly represent what the general ultimate 
opinion of the world will be. 

Fanny. What does Minos say about Words¬ 
worth ? 

Mrs. Smith. The verdict on him forcibly ex¬ 
presses what is the strong under-current of opi¬ 
nion about him. Somenow or other it has, of 
latter years, become a point of morals to admire 
Wordsworth pnconditionally. Now, as you 
and I are of those who confess that he was a re¬ 
generator in literature, and has done some things 
which place him in the highest rank of English 
poets, yet nevertheless feel that side by side 
with those noble productions are effusions 
which to our poor judgment seem tame, trite, 
cold, and purposeless, we cannot but feel our 
opinion fortified by the following extract from 
a Verdict. I must tell you, however, that much 
warm and discriminating praise goes before. 

“ I know that with some *tis their critical rule 
To hold him who cau’t like all Wordsworth a fool. 
Now here, for a moment, allow me to pause, 

To speculate what was the principal cause, 

Besides that already I’ve had to relate, 

That kept men so long from believing him great. 
That kept them from throning him straight on the 
height 

Where he sits on Parnassus in all the earth’s sight, 
Now at once its instructor, its pride, and delight: 
Then I venture to say you’ll not go far amiss, 

If you hold that fools’ praise was the prime cause of 
this. 

You’ll remember that those who the first show’d 
him love, 

Rank’d his dulness and nonsense his beauty above; 
That those—strange to say—who bow’d down to him 
first, 

Liked bis best pretty well, but fell flat to his worst, 
For his wisdom and truth did not near so much 
care, 

As for just those bare bald things that make people 
stare 
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Which these fools went about spouting everywhere, 
And, not dreaming their silliness made a vile jest of 
him, 

Ask'd men to believe wore tho wisest aud best of 
him." 

Fanny . Do you think the people who talk so 
much about Wordsworth have really studied his 
poetry ? 

Mrs. Smith . To speak honestly, I fear not; as 
I have said before, the under current of opinion, 
when one can get at the truth, is, that we should 
like his wheat well sifted from the chaff. But 
here is a hurst of enthusiasm about Keats with 
which I am sure you will sympathise:— 

" Young shade, whose white brows greenest laurels 
entwine, 

In whose deep eyes tbe fires of fine genius shine, 
Welcome, Keats, thou, Olympus's favourite and 
mine! 

Ah, well may men bless thee! again they belioid 
Homer's Gods, throned for awe in their mansions of 
gold; 

Again, Ughtning-wielder, thy dread thunder-nods 
Mortals watch in white fear for, with awc-stricken 
Gods; 

All of beauty and fear that the great ancient told 
Rise in great breathing forms, half as fair as of old ; 
Once more Apbrodito gleams up from the foam 
And lustrous in whiteness, seeks heaven, her home; 
Again to the pale shades the winged Hermes speeds; 
Again Pan hears Syrinx lament ’mid her reeds; 

We watch, ’mid dim woods, not for Dryads in vain, 
And Oreads fleet by in the sunbeams again; 

Naiads haunt stream and river, and Syrens tho 
main, 

Lulling ocean's soothed waves with their old luring 
strain; 

Would you have the great white brows of IIer6 
appear ? 

Would you gaze on fierce Pallas at rest on her 
spear, 

Or through swart Hades’ realms roam in scarce- 
breathing fear ? 

To your aid the strong power of his high genius call; 
For ever before you they breathe, one and all. 

Bless him and be blest; a new world you have won, 
As fair as the real world that lies 'neath the sun; 
Here shall you find peace from existence’s strife, 
Here a refuge, afar from the worst ills of life. 

Had he lived, who had boasted of loftier fame ? 

Had not Earth searched in vain for a much greater 
name 

Than his that * the Quarterly* held up to shame ? 
And tills was a genius for bigots to shriek at! 

For Giffords and such things to gibber and squeak 
at! 

For a Jeffrey to see, after some year or two, 

Had merit sufficient to suit his Review, 

To be patted and petted with pretty half praise, 

That was more meant the critic than poet to raise ! 

0 glory unto the two mighty Reviews 
That feme, to those having it, never refuse, 

That one or the other have tried to write down 
Every name they now lackey with praise and 
renown, 

Once their scorn, now their idol to praiso to the 
town! 

Well, thank God ! truth wins, spite of all they can 
pen, 

And genius, in spite of them, is seen of men; 


• They struggle to stifle its lustre in vain, 

And only succeed witli their blundering disdain, 

I In giving such natures as Keats’s some pain, 

1 And perhaps, when great geuius hangs on a breath. 
In impoverishing the world with its weak body’s 
death, 

But never, believe me! the death of its mind. 
Whose fine inspiration’s left breathing behind, 

In due time, its due meed of reverence to find. 
Blest is he who their scorn with unmoved contempt 
meets, 

And their sneers with unruffled indifference treats! 
Blest are they who aro stronger in frame than was 
Keats! 

Well, well, he has gone where Reviews sting no 
more, 

And left us his volumes to love and gloat o’er, 

One whoso poems we treasure — whose fame we 
adore. 

if Have we no great poem, as Wilson has said ? 
Who can say it, that has once * Hyperion* read, 
With its Titan-like strength, and its grand primal 
gloom, 

Crushing down the awed soul with the fallen God*’ 
doom, 

Till you shudder and think that *tis Milton is here, 
And half you see drear Pandemonium appear, 
With its forms like to Gods, that you love with 
strange fear; 

Like to those glorious Greek shapes, that so ever 
tax man 

For wonder and worship, the outlines of Flaxman. 
Then his * Lamia’ read over — his sweet * Agues’ 
Eve,’ 

His * Pot of’ sad 4 Basil,’ and if you can leave 
Even these (though they want the full strength tint 
he grew to 

In his great epic fragment) without feeling few to 
Such fulness of beauty can truly lay claim, 

I hold you a critic in nought but the name, 

And hold him, in spite of you, high up to fame. 
Then, if what rarer beauty he yet has, you’d learn, 
To his odes, that I turn to so often, O turn, 

To that sung ( to Autumn ’ and 1 to a Greek urn 
And if you would hear yet one strain higher still, 
Let the hushed air the gush of hia ‘ Nightingale ’ 
fill, 

And in you ail thoughts but of liigh rapture kill; 

If saddened by losses, or sorrow, or pain, 

Pour tho joy of its gladness, full flood through yonr 
brain, 

Then sober to sadness, and quaff it again. 

High honour to those who the God on earth knew, 
Cowden Clarke, Leigh Hunt, Severn — the fin® 
faithful few, 

Who, in life and in death, to his greatness were tine; 
And honour to Milnes who has ventured to tell 
The tale of his struggles and sorrows so well; 

And high honour to Shelley, the greatest among 
His fellows, who, when in the grave the sweet tongne 
Of our poet was stilled, his sweet Elegy sung, 

In a strain of sad music—of linked word on word, 
Such as was from young Milton for Lycidas heard ; 
Hark! aud while your full heart to its sad sweet¬ 
ness beats, r „ 

Drop a blessing and tear to tbe memory of Keats. 

Fanny. The author, whoever he may be, 
does not at any rate seek to propitiate the great 
reviews. 

Mrs. Smith. He speaks the truth, and tba 
propitiates a better power than even the great 
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Amusements 

Quarterlies. I should read half the book to you I 
were I to dwell on all the passages with which 1 
you would sympathize. The pages devoted to 
Scott, Moore, and Byron, are among the ablest 
~aod again most justly reflect in glowing lan¬ 
guage what thousands have felt. The author of 
“Verdicts” has a bold, independent spirit, a 
habit of looking straightforward to the heart of 
things; and though he chooses to set up for a 
mere satirist, he shows so much of the true 
poet’s nature in himself, that we are actuated by 1 
a sort of unconscious reverence, and acknow¬ 
ledge that he has a right to judge. 

Fanny. I should judge that he has an intimate 
knowledge of literary history and biography. 

Mrs. Smith. Unquestionably; hence he brings 
many adjuncts to bear on each theme. Alto¬ 
gether, it is a poem that we should place on our 
shelves beside the Poets, as a sort of elaborated 
index to them. A considerable space is devoted 
to Byron, but how much that is descriptive of 
his works is summed up in these two lines — 

“ Keep them out of your hoys* hands and gilds 
heads, and then 

Put them into their way when they’re womon 
and men,” 


of the Month . 

I Strange is it that Byron’s highest merits are 
f those which are only to be appreciated after ex¬ 
perience of life, and yet that his poems are 
favourites with the young; perhaps I should 
say were, for I am old enough to remark the 
change in popular taste, and to observe that the 
youthful scribblers, who a dozen years ago 
would have mimicked Childe Harold and The 
Giaour, now affect the rhythm of the “ May 
Queen,” or warm their hearts at the glow of the 
1 “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” But we will 
not talk of these masterpieces just now. 

Fanny. I forgot to ask you what book it was 
from which you were reading some amusing 
extracts yesterday. 

Mrs. Smith. A gossiping work about the West 
of England,* full of vivid descriptions of men 
and manners, and pleasant places. The Great 
Exhibition is made the thread on which to 
string shrewd observations, while historical 
anecdotes and legendary storieB lead the reader 
back every now and then to those curious links 
which cement the past and present. The work 
is very charmingly illustrated, and appropriately 
dedicated to the £&rl of Granville, 


AMUSEMENTS 

IIaymarket. 

The event of the month at this theatre has 
been the production of a new five-act play, en¬ 
titled “ Woman’s Heart,” which met with a suc- 
ce«s as deserved as it was brilliant. The plot may 
be rapidly sketched as follows: Isolina, a blind 
girl of unknown parentage, has been adopted 
by an old Italian peasant, whose son Angiolo , 
an enthusiast in art, becomes a sculptor. He 
has imbibed his idea of beauty from the blind 
girl, and her fine character completes the charm. 
A devoted attachment exists between them, and 
nothing seems likely to hinder their union, till 
the fame of the artist having reached the ears of 
royalty, he i9 lured to Court, where a new pas¬ 
sion, Ambition, arises in his mind, and, for a 
time, subdues that of love. Isolina becomes 
heart-broken at the discovery of his coldness; 
bat meanwhile her noble parentage is revealed, 
and her sight is restored. The Prince becomes 
a suitor to her hand, and commissions Angiolo , 
who is a painter as well as sculptor, to take her 
portrait. The scene in which they meet is very 
effective, for Angiolo has been commanded to keep 
tilence, and it will he remembered that Isolina 
has never seen him. The contrition and anguish 
of Angiolo, and the magnanimity of the heroine, 
work out the denouement. The play is beauti- 
fully written, and the plot is very artistically 
conducted. Add to this, that the principal 
^rs, Mr. Vandenhoff, Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
and Mr. Howe, performed their parts with ad¬ 
mirable ability, and that Miss Vandenhoff was 
the complete realization of Isolina , and the en¬ 
thusiastic reception of this fine play is readily 


OF THE MONTH. 

understood. A great mystery about the author¬ 
ship had been maintained; but after repeated 
and vociferous cries for the author, Mr. Van- 
denhofl' led on his daughter, and announced 
that the actress and the authoress were one! 
If applause had been hearty before, it was 
deafening now, though the enthusiasm had 
something soft and touching in it. We are 
grieved to be obliged to say that the second 
performance of “ Woman’s Heart” was delayed 
for many nights in consequence of the serious 
illness of Miss Vandenhoff—exposure to cold 
and the excitement of the evening having occa¬ 
sioned complete prostration. 

The opera of “ Aminta,” and various stock 
pieces, have alternated with each other at this 
theatre, giving great satisfaction to the most 
fastidious of playgoers; for certainly the Hay- 
market audience is the most critical in London. 
We must not forget to mention the revival of 
Douglas Jerrold*6 charming piece, “ The House¬ 
keeper,” which afforded Miss Reynolds an op¬ 
portunity of proving how steaailv and yet 
rapidly she is gaining ground in public favour. 
She has ceased to be a “promising” actress, 
but is, in fact, one of the most finished and ac¬ 
complished performers in London. 

ADELriII. 

A lively, sparkling piece, adapted and modi¬ 
fied from the French, but with all the fun left 
in, whatever else may have been taken out, 

* The West op England and The Exhi¬ 
bition, 1851 ; by Herbert Byng Hall, K.S.F., 
Author of “Scenes at Home and Abroad, &c. &c. 
(Longman and Co.) 
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bas been produced here under the title of the 
“ Leghorn Bonnet.” It keeps the audience in 
a roar of laughter, as may be guessed from the 
following sketch of the plot, which we extract 
from the “Musical World,” premising that the 
gentleman who is sent in search of the bonnet 
is the butt of the piece, and introduced on the 
scene in a sufficiently comic manner:— 

“ A lady who was weak enough to give a ren¬ 
dezvous to a military gentleman—not a militia¬ 
man, but a real terrific, warlike officer, personified 
by Mr. Worrell—and was also careless enough to 
leave her Leghorn bonnet hanging on the branch of 
a tree, while she herself was hanging on the arm of 
the officer aforementioned, had her bonnet devoured 
by a horse belonging to a gentleman about to be 
married. The lady is in an awful state : she cannot 
meet her husband again, for—oh, that I must say 
so, she Is married—until she has got a Leghorn 
bonnet like the one that has been devoured. The 
officer, like an officer, insists that the gontleman, 
who is about to be married, 6hall find one, and 
sends him on the search, while he and the lady 
occupy his apartments. The gentleman runs about, 
rushes, in the first place, to a fashionable Magazin 
de Modes , and is horrified to recognize in the fair 
mistress of the establishment a former flame of his. 
Of course, he does not get the bonnet; all he docs 
get is a little abuse. He now directs his steps to the 
house of a lady who is said to possess such a bonnet 
as he desires. She is not at home, but he introduces 
himself to the husband, who, in the course of the 
Beene, discovers that the bonnet that had been eaten 
belonged to his own wife. He vows vengeance, and 
the gentleman who is about to be married, &c., is 
nearly driven to distraction by the various parties 
annoying him on all sides, and, more especially, by 
a large father-in-law, at the bead of a number of 
country cousins, who have followed him all through 
the piece, making the most atrocious blunders with¬ 
out having the least idea what they are about. At 
last, however, a bonnet, that answers the purpose 
exactly, is discovered by accident, and the affair is 
concluded to the satisfaction of all parties. 

“We would strongly advise all young ladies to go 
and see the ‘ Leghorn Bonnet/ at the Adelphi, for it 
will convey a most useful lesson to them in a very 
funny shape, as a tender mother gives her child 
medicine enveloped in a spoonful of jam. Messrs. 
Wright and Bedford are exceedingly comical, and 
Mr. Emery excessively good. Their efforts are re¬ 
warded with shouts of laughter, and will, we are 
sure, render the ‘ Leghorn Bonnet* (Adelphi pat¬ 
tern) very popular.” 

Several old favourites have drawn crowds to the 
Adelphi lately; among them “ Paul Pry;” in 
whicn Wright’s impersonation of the hero is 
said by old play-goers to rival that of Liston, 
which five-and-twenty years ago was the town’s 
talk. We remember an old song, the burthen 
of which was, after enumerating queer things 
seen and heard— 

“ But I never heard a hearty laugh 
From out a villain's throat.** 

Nor did any one else either we believe. There¬ 
fore, to those genial natures who enjoy legi¬ 
timate mirth, we recommend a visit to this 
theatre, 


The Marionettes. 

All the world of sight-seers are talking about 
the Marionettes now exhibiting at the Adelaide 
I Gallery. The performance is irresistibly comic, 
and certainly deserves patronage. The following 
is from an esteemed contemporary:— 

“ The puppets thrive. The public goes to witness 
this exotic entertainment; the literary world is 
pleased to recal the days when puppets of old amused 
Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith; and the satirical 
find occasion to remark, that performers whose heads 
are professedly wooden are at any rate more honest 
than many human artists, who, though similarly 
provided in the upper story, are not equally candid 
in confession. The sense of their growing import¬ 
ance is visibly set forth in their movements. They 
no longer wave timidly in the air, as when they first 
appeared; but they plant their feet firmly on the 
stage, as if aware of the stability of their position. 
The notion of their freedom from a Chamberlain’s 
surveillance seems to havo penetrated their little 
solid skulls, and in their newest exhibitions they 
abuse the French President with an Ari>tophanic 
license, which, if they are lucky, may draw upon 
them the reprobation of the House of Lords. A veiy 
clever little piece, called ‘The United Services,* bas 
been written for these Marionettes by a gentleman of 
considerable literary eminence. The plot, turning 
on the clandestine invitation given to a policeman 
and a life-guardsman by a brace of female servants, 
is slight enough; but the rhymed dialogue, bristling 
with allusions to topics of the day, is smartly 
written, and elicits new peculiarities in the per¬ 
formers. The swell life-guardsman is a most fas¬ 
cinating personage, and the manner in which the 
inanimate party sits down to a supper-table might 
furnish a subject for the illustration of a book on 
good behaviour. Then there is the pantomime, cos¬ 
tumed after the Neapolitan fashion, in which a little 
man with a hoop does astounding feats to the amaze¬ 
ment of a Pierrot, whose stupidity is scarcely less 
clever. Altogether, the puppets, as we have said, 
are in a thriving condition.” 


WOOLWICH.—MISS EDITH HERAUD. 

We have again occasion to call attention to 
the acting of this young lady, whose success, it 
seems, induced the management to renew her 
engagement. On Monday, Feb. 2nd, she per¬ 
formed Ophelia , in" Hamlet;” on Wednesday, 
the 4th, Mariana , in “The Wife;” and on 
Saturday, the 7th (being for her benefit), 
Julia , in “ The Hunchback,” and Katherine f in 
“ Taming of the Shrew.” In all these charac¬ 
ters Miss Heraud manifested that spontaneity of 
histrionic aptitude, which we believe to be the 
soul of all art. Miss Heraud acts as 6he feels; 
hence her Ophelia was a touching and beautiful 
impersonation. In the part of Mariana , from 
the same cause, she achieved a perfect triumph— 
interesting the audience in the maiden, the wife, 
the betrayed duchess, and the faithful woman. 
The sympathy she excited, through all the phases 
of the pathetic story, was deep-seated, and the 
applause consequently genuine. Julia is an 
elaborate stage-built part, which requires tbe 
practised actress; but Miss Heraud proved her¬ 
self equal to its most difficult situations, and 
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rose to the sublimity of the final appeal to 
Master Walters equity and sense of mutual 
responsibility. There was in this a rhetorical 
display required, the weight of which has sunk 
many an aspirant. Miss Heraud’s fine voice 
and physical energy carried her not only safely 
but victoriously through this passionate and ve¬ 
hement strain of declamation. Nor was she less 
powerful in Katherine , the “ Shrew,” in which 
she not only showed much comic vis, but evi¬ 
dently entered into the character and business 
of the scene with an evident love for the pro¬ 
duction of mirth, and a buoyant vivacity that 
were perfectly delightful. We understand that 
she will probably soon appear at Woolwich 
again, in some new characters. 


SOIREES MUSICALES. 

In oar last number we drew the attention of 
our readers to Mr. Aguilar’s series of classical 
concerts at the New Beethoven Rooms; and 
since we wrote, the second and third of them 
have taken place. These thoroughly intellectual 
entertainments will long be remembered by those 
who were present. On the 10th ultimo, Mr. 
Aguilar’s solo performances were Beethoven’s 
sonatas in B flat. Op. 22, in E Op. 90, and in 
G, Op. 79 • productions very different in cha¬ 
racter, though all evincing the power of the 
great master. They afforded Mr. Aguilar the 
opportunity of proving his own varied powers, 
and establishing himself yet more firmly in 
popular favour. Combining as he does so tho¬ 
rough a mastery over mechanical difficulties that 
the careless observer is apt to forget their exist¬ 
ence, his whole soul is occupied in the truthful 
and effective rendering of the composer’s idea. 
This is surely the perfection of music, and the 
combination of excellencies in this young artiste 
entitles him to take rank as a pianist of the 
highest order. Mr. Aguilar also played a sonata 
*ith Herr Lutgen, a violoncellist of great merit, 
^hich was most brilliantly executed. These 
four sonatas were pleasantly divided by vocal 
performances of Mrs. C. S. Wallack and Miss 
L. Baxter. At the second soiree, Miss Messent 
*’as the vocalist, and acquitted herself with her 
u »oal distinction. On both occasions the rooms 


were crowded with a select and discriminating 
audience. 

The first of Mr. Handel Gear’s musical soirees 
took place at his residence, 17, Saville Row, on 
the 18th ultimo. The concert opened with the 
Andante, Scherzo, and Finale from Men¬ 
delssohn’s second trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, admirably played by the youthful 
pianist. Miss Arabella Goddard, Herr A. Pol- 
Jitzer, and Herr H. Lutzen. Horsley’s glee, 
“ See the Chariot at Hand,” was most effectively 
rendered by the Messrs. Foster, Handel Gear, 
Stretton, and Staines. Miss Dolby was de¬ 
servedly encored in the beautiful ballad of 
“ Ida,” and sang an Italian song, and also in a 
quartet. Late in the evening Miss A. Goddard 
executed a favourite fantasia of Thalberg’s, in a 
perfectly wonderful manner, and Miss Amy 
Dolby sang a duet with her sister. We must not 
omit a word of praise to Miss Birch, who sang 
an Italian cavatina, and took part in a quartet, in 
a style which showed the true musician as well 
as vocalist. The attendance was very numerous, 
and we may congratulate Mr. Gear on bis de¬ 
served success. H is last soiree is announced for 
the 9th of March. 

On the 9th ultimo, Mrs. Gibbs, formerly Miss 
Graddon, gave a musical entertainment at the 
New Beethoven Rooms, of a novel and very 
attractive character. It consisted of a Lecture, 
literary, critical, and musically illustrated, on 
Sacred Music, and was a very happy idea most 
ably carried out. The vocal illustrations were 
from Haydn, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mehul, 
Pergolesi, and other composers, and were given 
by Mrs. Gibbs in a manner that elicited univer¬ 
sal admiration. It would be well if certain of 
our popular singers would take a lesson from 
this lady, imitate the distinctness of her articu¬ 
lation, and that chaste method which is so essen* 
tial to exponents of Sacred Music. The pure 
and expressive style of her singing is beyond all 
praise. Why is it that we do not hear of Mrs. 
Gibbs more frequently in our Metropolitan Con¬ 
cert Rooms, or at Exeter Hall, or other Ora¬ 
torios, where she could not fail to be a great 
acquisition ? Her execution, the evening of the 
lecture, of “ Angels ever bright and fair,” and 
of “ He was despised,” from the Messiah, were 
models of what sacred music should be. 
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“ There is a blessing In the air, 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare. 

And grass in the green field.” 

WORD8 WORTH. 


Greenhouse. —Calceolarias are now in a very ac- , clear, weak manure water; but every care will be in 
state of growth. Continuo shifting them as vain if the green fly gets ahead; therefore it is most 
.^Nxasion requires, which will ensure a succession of important that they should be slightly fumigated 
looming plants. The earliest shifted ones have now every ten days, or a fortnight at most. Pelargo- 1 
J^heir pots full of roots, and are throwing up for niums required for late flowering should now have 
^loom; therefore give them now and then some their final shift; persevere in training out the for* 
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ward plants, and be careful in removing all decay¬ 
ing leaves. In some of the tenderer fancy varieties 
these will often cause the stems to rot. The greater 
part of the fancy sorts are now throwing up the 
trasses for bloom, which in plants required to flower 
lato had better be picked off. A few annuals for 
the decoration of this house or the conservatory had 
better be sown in pots on a gentle bottom heat, such 
as Schizanthus, Nemophilla, Clintonia, Rbodanthe, 
Brachycoma, Cockscombs, and Amaranths. 

Consei'vatory .—Most of the permanent inmates 
of this structure are now started into growth, and 
will require a liberal application of water. Oranges, 
Camellias, Rhododendrons, and indeed most free- 
rooting plants, when in a healthy state, are apt to 
get very dry towards the centre of the mass of roots. 
When such is the case—and a practised eye will soon 
detect it by the appearance of the plant—take a 
good-sized iron prong, and probe the border in 
several places to let in the water. The forward 
pruned climbers will now be making growth, and 
should be kept constantly trained out ; thin out the 
shoots where too much crowded, in order to produce 
finer flowers and foliage. Continue to introduce a 
succession of plants into the forcing-house, particu¬ 
larly some of the earlier raised hybrid Rhododen¬ 
drons, which are better adapted for forcing than any 
of the hardier ponticum varieties, and their beauty 
is in every way superior. 

Peach House .—The final thinning of the fruit 
may now be given in the earliest houses, taking care 
to leave a few over what the troo is calculated to 
bear, to make up for such as fail in stoning. It is 
observed, however, that where the process of thin¬ 
ning the fruit and disbudding is commenced early, 
and gradually carried on, much less fruit will Ml 
in stoning than where those operations are more 
generalized. Be careful that the roots do not want 
for tepid water at this stage, to which a little liquid 
manure may sometimes be added with great ad¬ 
vantage. 

Cherries .—See that plants setting frnit do not 
want for water at the roots, and keep up a growing 
humidity in the atmosphere with occasional syring¬ 
ing, and take every opportunity of favourable 
weather to admit a free circulation of air. 

Fig8 .—These will require to have a humid atmo¬ 
sphere maintained, with abundance of tepid water 
and liquid manure at the roots. Increase the heat 
as the plants advance in growth. Thin out the 
branches where too much crowded, and stop the 
young branches when long enough. 

Pits and Frames. — Maintain a brisk bottom 
heat, ranging from 75 degrees as a medium to 
Cucumbers in fruit; plants for succession must also 
be kept io a free growing state, and well stopped as 
they advance. Melons for an early crop should now 
be planted out, and receive the same attention with 
regard to temperature and general treatment; sow 
seed of the later sorts for the main crops. The same 
will apply to Cucumbers, of which a good stock 
should now be sown. Sow seed of Capsicums and 
Chillies for an early crop. Keep plenty of fer¬ 
menting materials in readiness for immediate ser¬ 
vice. 

Shrubbery .—Planting of all kinds should now be 
brought speedily to a close; not only for the good 
of the plants, but because every day will now bring 
a variety of imperative spring-work, the neglect of 
which will tell very much against the beauty and 
high keeping that will be looked for by-and-bye. 

Flower Garden .—Some Ten-week and German 
Stocks for early flowering should now be Bown in 


pots or pans, and placed on a gentle bottom heat 
Sow also a pan of Delphinium sinensis for autumn 
flowering. Look well to all advancing beds or 
patches of bulbs, and stir the surface-soil about 
them, and dress with soot and ashes. Hand-lights 
placed over choice herbaceous plants should now be 
removed every fine day, and only kept on at night 
when frost threatens. 

Fruit Garden .—Peaches and Nectarines should 
now be pruned and nailed immediately; and, when 
completed, previously to applying the protective 
coverings, syringe them forcibly with the garden* 
engine, with water in which soft-soap and sulphur 
have been dissolved. Tbo best water for the pur¬ 
pose is that which has been poured iDtoatubon 
some quick-lime, and allowed to stand to get quite 
clear. Some branches of evergreens, placed as a 
protection to the choicer kinds of Pears, will often 
ensure a crop. Partially remove coverings from 
Fig-trees. In digging through the beds of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, apply a liberal dressing of 
hot quick-lime both to the trees and to the soil, 
which will greatly tend to keep down tho Gooseberry 
caterpillar. 

NEW AND RARE PLANT. 

Galeandra Devoniana. —(Lindl.—Paxt. FI. 
Garden.)—To those that cultivate Orchids, this is 
perhaps one of tho finest and most valuable of the 
South American kinds, as its flowers, when once be¬ 
come expanded, may be kept for a long time In per¬ 
fection. Although it was introduced to English col* 
lections before 1840, yet few remain more scarce 
even at the present time. It is a terrestrial species, 
of great beauty, and requires to bo grown in the , 
warmest divisiou of the orchid-house until the flow¬ 
ers are expanded; then if it is removed to a cool 
department they will remain for two months in per- ■ 
fection. The terrestrial kinds have usually roundish 
oblong or ovate pseudo-bulbs; but this species is 
quite destitute of them, the stems being similar to 
Phajus alba, clustered, and uniform to the base, 
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Costume for March. 

leafy above, with the leaves much sheathing the 1 found it growing in clusters or patches five or six 
stem, mml are deciduous; the flowers are large, few, feet high, and ten or twelve in circumference, 
and are produced in a terminal panicle, sepals and What would our exhibitors say to such a mass of 
petals spreading and slightly ascending ; lanceolate, ' this rare orchid, on the table of an exhibition-tent! 
of a darkish purple green at the margin, and at the | The largest plant of it that wo have seen is in the 
base externally; lip very large, projecting, white | magnificent collection of S. Rucker, Esq., Wands- 
tipped, and streaked with purple. This species was worth, and consists of a few stems not more than 
detected by Schomburgk, near tho Rio Negro, a two or three feet high, 
river which discharges itself into the Amazon. He ) 


THE TOILET. 

COSTUME FOR MARCH. 

[All information concerning Dress or Fashion has either been directly communicated by Madame 
Dkvy, 73, Grosvenor-street, London , or appears under her sanction .] 


The fashions for the spring season, as every one 
knows, cannot be considered settled till after 
Easter ; for the display made in Paris at the fete of 
Longchamps by the leaders of ton , establishes what 
is, and what is not to be worn. Still there are pre¬ 
monitory signs already afloat to indicate the style 
that is likely to be in vogue. 

A decided novelty is the soie arc-en-ciel. This 
“ rainbow silk ” is made in various colours, but we 
may describe two or three dresses. One has a deep 
flounce, shaded in shot from a dark to a light blue, 
the deep Hounco being surmounted by five narrow 
ones, shaded to correspond. The skirt itself, but 
little of which is seen, is blue glacS, a shot of the 
dark and light bine. It must be borne in mind 
that, though these flounces have the characteristics 
of shot silk, the deeper shades always appear towards 
the bottom, and graduate in the delicate manner 
which gives the silk its name. Another, in a similar 
style, has all the shades of rose colour shot with 
white, the flounces being edged with a white silk 
fringo. A third is shaded from a full blue to white. 
The corsages of these dresses are high, and together 
with the pagoda sleeves, are trimmed with narrow 
volants , shaded to correspond with those on the 
skirt. 

Flonnocs continue to be much worn in thin 
materials; and brocades and moire antique silks 
have frequently tlie pattern woven in breadths to re¬ 
present them. For morning dresses, however, 
trimmings down the front are preferred. 

We hare already described several waistcoats, and 
need only observe that they continue in high favour 
—a circumstance not to be wondered at, from their 
convenience and comfort. They are made in black 
coloured silks, richly and variously embroidered, 
both black and white bugles being introduced. A 
lavender-watered silk, embroidered in black, is 
very appropriate for half mourning. And there is 
a white cashmere, embroidered with silk and white 
bogles, which is particularly elegant. 

Silk aprons, either to contrast or correspond with 
the morning dress, are little likely to go out of fa¬ 
vour. Those of rich black silk, either watered or 
moire antique, trimmed with velvet or dentelle de 
lame , or embroidered in silk and bugles, are gene¬ 
rally preferred, although coloured ones are also 
worn. 

The broderie Anglaise, either with or without the 
addition of Valenciennes lace, is indispensable for 
the morning toilet, the chemisetto and hanging 


sleeves being made of course to correspond. Per¬ 
haps few adjuncts of dress are more important, or 
more mark a correct taste, than elegant lingerie . 

The bonnets are very open just in the front, but 
rather less round than they were some time ago. 
One called chapeau ecossais is particularly adapted 
for the early spring, its brightness affording a relief 
to the winter garments, which the cold winds of this 
season compel us yet to retain. This Scotch bonnet 
is composed almost entirely of plaid ribbon and black 
lace, only a small portion of open straw being visi¬ 
ble: it is remarkably pretty, and a little co¬ 
quettish. 

There is a sufficiently warm bonnet of white silk, 
trimmed outside with blonde and white bugles; the 
inside being ornamented with narrow loops of that 
beautiful green called vert d'Isley, with white flow¬ 
ers resembling uzalcas. 

A very simple, but elegant bonnet, is composed of 
pink silk, black velvet, and narrow black lace; the 
cap being of pink roses, white blonde, and black 
velvet ends. 

A yet more winterly bonnet is of garnet-coloured 
velvet, and black and white fancy straw: it has a 
feather shaded from black to garnet colour, and 
white flowers underneath. The strings are of a rich 
white ribbon, with black and yellow edge. 

Evening dresses have still tho corsage Louis 
Quinze . For young unmarried ladles the coiffure 
is generally of flowers. There is a new fancy wreath 
composed only of green leaves of several shades, and 
silver tendrils and pods. It is very chaste, and may 
be worn to advantage with any colour except blue. 
The Bacchante wreath of grapes and flowers is still 
occasionally seen. 

For married ladies there are many new and ele¬ 
gant head-dresses. One of the prettiest is of blue 
glace silk, white blonde, and a drooping bunch of 
roses pompons on each side. Another is made in 
two pieces, and is composed of black or coloured 
velvet, pearls, and short white feathers. A net¬ 
work of velvet and pearls covers the back of the 
head, a small feather being fastened at each side; 
then a plaited roll of velvet and pearls—which might 
be worn alone—comes across the head, and may be 
brought low on the forehead when that style is be¬ 
coming. 

As a rulo it may be said that coiffures remain 
very full at the sides, though drooping flowers or 
ends of velvet hang therefrom. The rings and loops 
so much worn last year are quite gone by, but 
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To Correspondents. 

bugles, both black and white, are much used. Both particularly brilliant complexion, they are very un- 
for dresses and bonnets bright colours have the pre- becoming. 

fcrence, the dull shades of cinnamon, brown, and Our plate represents two evening dresses. The 
stone colour, which there was an attempt to intro- one is of black lace—a double skirt—over gild 
duco, having dropped out of notice. There is no colour satin. The other is composed of pink silk, 
wonder at this; for, except to extreme youth, and a pink tulle, white lace, and quillings of ribbon. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must again remind our numerous correspon¬ 
dents that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts, or write about them, unless postage 
stamps are sent to cover the expense. 

We have received the following information which 
was sought in our last number:—“ In answer to the 
inquiry of ‘ Simplicia,’ in your last number, I beg 
to inform her that the lady Quakers mostly make 
their own caps. The principal bonnet establishment 
in town is that of Sparkes and Pumfroy, 76, Hounds- 
ditch, London; where, no doubt, caps may also be 
procured.— Frederica.” 

Feminine Superiority. —The following ex¬ 
tract from a newspaper will probably interest many 
of our readers :—“ As ‘ lords of the creation,* our 
vaunted superiority of intellect has received a severe 
and humbling rebuke in connection with progress 
and talent displayed by the pupils at the Govern¬ 
ment School of Design in Dublin. In a report 
which has just come under our notice, of the distri¬ 
bution of prizes to the students, Professor Harrison, 
in the course of his report to the annual meeting, 
says prizes had been awarded to sixty-eight pupils. 
The competition had been general, but the ‘ female 
pupils had obtained the larger share of them.* It 
was remarkable also that, in the adjudication of the 
medals for good answering, ‘the female students 
had carried away all the honours.* ‘ In botany the j 
medal for good answering had been taken by a 
female student, and the same had been the case in 
chemistry, in geometry, and in optics. The only 
branch in which a male pupil had obtained a medal | 
for his answering was anatomy, and it was to be i 
observed that from that course of lectures the female | 
pupils had been excluded.* At the close of the 
report we read thus—‘ Silver medals for proficiency I 
in science applied to the fine arts: Botany, Louisa i 
Brady; zoology, Louisa Brady; optics, Elizabeth 
Kelly.* This seems all but an unconditional sur¬ 
render of the lordly pretensions, and the application 
of the term ‘weaker sex* would seem in need of 
being reversed.** 

X. is informed that memorial windows, and all 
other manufactures in painted and stained glass, 
can be procured at Powell’s warehouse, Temple- 
street, Whitefriars. This is, we believe, one of the 
best establishments in the metropolis, and moderate 
in its charges. 

The young Lady who signed herself A 
very young Lady, &c., must not think us want¬ 
ing in courtesy in not paying earlier attention to 
her request, but the fact is that we have had so j 
many poems for months past, and not been able to j 
find room for them, that we are greatly in arrears | 
in complying with the wishes of our correspondents. , 
Her verses are, however, in the hands of the printer, i 
and shall duly appear. 

Alpha Beta. —The above remarks apply equally | 


to this correspondent; we will look over his new 
poems at our first leisure moment. 

Infelix. —Do not despair. Consult Dr. Tilt’s 
| work “ On the Preservation of the Health of 
Women” (published by Churchill), which is the 
| most valuable little treatise on the subject we know. 

‘ It was reviewed in our January number. Iuthe 
name of all that is precious, we conjure you not to 
I quack yourself. 

Cab Reform. —We have much pleasure in in¬ 
forming our readers that this most desirable object 
j is at last in a fair way of being accomplished, by 
the formation of “ The London and Westmix- 
| 8ter Cab Company;” one of the very few com¬ 
panies of the kind—perhaps the only one—entitled 
| to the entire respect and confidence of the public. 

I The directors are honourable and practical businca- 
like men; and as they intend not to enter into any 
| contracts or give any orders until they have the 
money to meet them, they cannot incur any debts 
j or liabilities. The project must succeed if it is only 
fairly supported by the public; and we do not hesi¬ 
tate to invite this support, as it is very certain that 
the present cab nuisance can only be abolished by 
such a combination. The fares will be 6d. per mile, 
and the drivers will be responsible and picked men, 
and distinguished by liveries. The estimates, which 
we have seen, are most satisfactory: after allowing 
for every conceivable expense on the *most liberal 
scale, with an addition of £60 per week for con¬ 
tingencies, the estimates prove that if the cabs are 
employed for only one quarter of the time they are 
plying for hire, they will realize a prqfit of 20 per 
cent, on the capital invested:—thus, if a cab if on 
duty from six o’clock in the morning till eight in 
the evening—fourteen hours—it need not be actually 
at work for more than three hours and a half each 
day to realize the profit we have mentioned. Strike 
off 10 per cent, for losses of different kinds, and 
then there remains a very handsome dividend. Gold 
mines are just now very showy and attractive specu¬ 
lations ; but surely there can be no more worthy, 
safe, and legitimate investment than “ The London 
and Westminster Cab Company.** 

Fritz.— Accepted. 

Several Correspondents, whom we will not 
more pointedly identify, have sent us for insertion 
short poems, which we are sorry to say do not come 
up to our present standard. Progress is being made 
in everything else, and why should poetry not im¬ 
prove with the times? Verses that would have 
suited, if not pleased us, three yean ago, will neither 
suit nor please us now; 

Mrs. H., or Mrs. K., Dublin (for the initial if 
very illegible).—The Victoria Braid may be pro¬ 
cured by post, or otherwise, from Mrs. Pullan, 126> 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London. 

M. D. and A Subscriber.—T he patterns men¬ 
tioned will appear in an early number. 


Printed by Rogtrson Sc Tuxford, 840, Strand, London. 
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MEMOIR OF MADAME DU DEFFAND, 

BY THE LATE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


(Concluded fr 

However disposed to make allowance for the 
effect likely to beproduced on the temper of the 
Marquise du Deffand, by the calamity that befel 
her in the total loss of sight, this infirmity fell 
less heavily on her than it might have done on a 
woman fond of the beauties of nature, and finding 
her greatest pleasure in the contemplation of the 
countless charms which it offers to those who 
can appreciate them. We find no indication in 
her letters that she possessed any love of nature. 
Sunshine, by so worldly-mindea a woman, was 
valued only as a medium of warmth: its bril¬ 
liant beams playing on trees, plants, and the 
bright flowers it opened into bloom, delighted 
her not; and as it glanced over hills and dales, 
giving various hues to distant mountains, or 
sparkled on the bosoms of lakes and rivers, 
she heeded not its effect—an effect that can make 
the nerves of more sensitive mortals thrill with 
“flight, and lift their hearts to the Creator. 
Content with the conversation of the clever per¬ 
sons around her, she cared not to look into their 
faces to see how far the expression of their coun¬ 
tenances corresponded with that of their lips, 
from early youth, whatever happiness she had 
experienced had been artificial, derived wholly 
worn the gratification of her selfishness, and 
the society of those who resembled her in many 
points; and this happiness was still spared to 
her, for she was not in her blindness and age 
deserted by those with whom she had passed 
l t bc ? er except by the persons whom 
she had quarrelled with for adhering to Made¬ 
moiselle de l’Espinasse. The separation from 
this individual, after a companionship of above 
ten years, produced no change, awakened no 
n™** 10118 on her own faults in Madame du 
Iteffand. That Mademoiselle de TEspinasse 
*as much more kindly disposed is proved by 
the following letter addressed by her to the 
Marquise, a month after their separation:— 

“ You fixed a term, Madame, forme to have the 
Honour of seeing you. That term appears very long j 
te me, and I should be very happy if you would j 
morten it. I have nothing nearer to my heart than 
joe desire to merit your kindness; condescend then ' 
tegrant it, and give me the dearest proof, in ac- 1 
aiming me the permission to go and renew in person I 


om page 117.) 

the assurance of a respect and affection which will 
only end with my life, and with which I have the 
honour to be, Madamo, your very humble and 
obedient servant, 

“ Espinasse.” 

The answer, sent the next day, was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ I cannot consent to see you so soon, Made¬ 
moiselle; the conversation which I had with'you, 
and which led to our separation, is still too fresh in 
my memory. I cannot believe that it is the Senti¬ 
ment of friendship which makes you want to see 
me. It is impossible to love those by whom one 
knows one is detested, abhorred, &c., &c.; by whom 
one’s self-love is incessantly humiliated, crushed, 
&c., Sec., &c. Those are your own words, and the 
result of the impressions which you formed for a 
long time of those whom you said were your true 
friends. They may have been so, and I wish with 
all my heart that they may procure for you all the 
advantages which you expect; pleasure, fortune, 
and respect, See., See. What could you make of mo 
at present—of what use could I be to you ? My 
presence could not be agreeable to you; it would 
only serve to remind you of the commencement of 
our acquaintance, of the years that followed it; and 
all this is good for nothing but to be forgotteu. 
Nevertheless, if hereafter you should happen to 
recollect me with pleasure, and that the recollection 
produces in you some remorse, some regret, I do 
not pique myself on a firmness austere and cruel. I 
am not insensible. I can comprehend well enough 
the truth. A sincere return of good feeling may 
touch me, and revive in me the inclination and the 
tenderness which I once had for you; but until then, 
Mademoiselle, let us remain as we are, and content 
yourself with the wishes which I offer for your hap¬ 
piness.” 

This letter conveys no favourable impression 
of the writer: it proves hour retentive was her 
memory of the reproachful expressions wrung 
in a moment of anger and indignation, occa¬ 
sioned probably by her own injustice, from Ma¬ 
demoiselle l’Espinasse. 

It was in a few months after her separation 
from her companion that the Marquise du 
Deffand formed the acquaintance of Horace 
Walpole, an acquaintance which led to as warm 
a friendship as was consistent with the natural 
o 
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character of both, but which contributed little to 
the happiness of either. The ennui to which the 
lady had been more or less a victim all her life, 
assailed her with greater force as she advanced 
into it, and she was prone to seek a relief from 
this malady in aught that could excite in her 
even a temporary interest. It was perhaps in 
this feeling that her friendship with Horace 
Walpole originated, while his probably had its 
source in his curiosity to become initiated in the 
coteries then so prevalent in Paris, and into 
which a better opportunity of penetrating could 
not be furnished than by frequenting the circle 
of Madame du Deffand, where the most re¬ 
markable persons in the French capital then 
congregated. Horace Walpole’s own account 
of the commencement of his acquaintance with 
Madame du Deffand is very graphic, but proves 
that he then entertained no very nattering opinion 
of her. It is given in a letter to his friend, the 
Hon. H. S. Conway:— 

“ Thero are two or three houses where I go quite 
at my ease, am never asked to touch a card, nor 
hold dissertations. Nay, I don’t pay homage to 
their authors. Every woman has one or two planted 
in her house, and God knows how they water them. 
The old President Hdrault is the pagod at Madame 
du Deffand’s—an old blind debauchee of wit, where 
I supped last night. The President is very deaf, 
and much nearer superannuated. He sits by the 
table: the mistress of the house, who formerly was 
his, inquires after every dish on the table; is told 
who has eaten of which, and then bawls the bill of 
fare of every individual into the President’s ears. 
In short, every mouthful is proclaimed, and so is 
every blunder I make against grammar.” * 

Three months after this we find Horace Wal¬ 
pole more pleased with the Marquise du Deffand, 
whom he terms “ the old blina charming Ma¬ 
dame du Deffand.” 

In a subsequent letter to Mr. Gray, dated 
Paris, Jan. 25, 1766, he again refers to the old 
lady:—+ 

“ Madame du Deffand was for a short time mis¬ 
tress of the Regent, is now very old, and stone-blind, 
but retains all her vivacity, wit, memory, Judgment, 
passions, and agreeableness. She goes to operas, 
plays, suppers, and Versailles; gives suppers twice 
a week; has everything new read to her; makes 
new songs and epigrams, ay, admirably, and re¬ 
members every one that has been made these four¬ 
score years. She corresponds with Voltaire, dictates 
charming lettters to him, contradicts him, is no 
bigot to him or anybody, and laughs both at the 
clergy and the philosophers. In a dispute, into 
which she rarely falls, she is very warm, and yet 
scarce ever in the wrong: her judgment on every 
subject is as just as possible; on every point of con¬ 
duct as wrong as possible: for she is all love or 
hatred, passionate for her friends to enthusiasm, 
still anxious to be loved—I don’t mean by lovers— 
but a vehement enemy, but openly. As she can 
have no amusement but conversation, the least soli¬ 
tude and ennui are insupportable to her, and put 
her into the power of several worthless people, who 
eat he* suppers when they can eat nobody’s of higher 


• Walpole’s Letters, vol. v. p. 80. 
t Idem, p. 110. $ Idem, p. 124. 


rank; wink to one another and laugh at her; hate 
her because she has forty times more parts—and 
venture to hate her because she is not rich.” 

What a picture of the woman and the eaters 
of her suppers! However amusing it might 
have been to Horace Walpole, it saddens the 
heart to contemplate it. 

All her visitors were not as he described them. 
Several of them entertained for her a sincere 
regard, and sought her society when they might 
have enjoyed the most agreeable and brilliant 
elsewhere. Horace Walpole left Paris for Eng¬ 
land in April, 1766, to the great regret of the 
Marquise du Deffand, who indulged a sorrow 
on this occasion much more consonant with the 
feelings of a young woman at the departure of 
her lover, than of an old one at that of a friend, 
and a friend too of only a few months* standiog. 
The warmth of her expressions and the depth of 
the regret they conveyed alarmed him to whom 
they were addressed, lest he should be exposed 
to ridicule—an evil which to a mind like his was 
the most serious he could imagine. The Mar¬ 
quise, then in her sixty-ninth year, and he in 
his forty-eighth, might certainly entertain a 
friendship free from the dread of scandal. Ne¬ 
vertheless, he was haunted by this dread, and 
had neither generosity nor delicacy enough to 
conceal it from her, or to submit to the exagge¬ 
rated expressions of regard so peculiar to the 
woman and to her country, which she lavished 
on him, and which no one but himself could 
suppose would lead to misrepresentation. He 
warned, he prohibited, he reproached the poor 
old woman for every phrase indicative of affec¬ 
tion, which slipped from her pen, careless of the 
pain he inflicted, and proving that he cared more 
not to incur the chance of a ridicule which he 
ought to have despised than to forbear humi¬ 
liating one who drew on herself his unkindness 
by the excess of her attachment to him. Thai 
his representations and expostulations on this 
subject greatly pained and humiliated her, is 
testified by her answers to his letters. The very 
first he wrote to her on his route to England 
contained injunctions on this point, for she re¬ 
plied to it:— 

u *1 commence by assuring you of my prudence; 
I do not suspect any dissembling motive for the re¬ 
commendation you have given me. No one shall 
know of our correspondence, and I will follow ex¬ 
actly all that you have laid down. I have already 
commenced by concealing my chagrin, and except to 
the President t and Madame de Jonsac t to whomi 
could not avoid speaking of you, I have not uttered 
your name.” 

In another passage of the same letter she 
writes i— 

“ My age, and the confidence I have of net 
passing for a fool, naturally would give me tne 
security of being safe from ridicule.” $ 

In her second letter, written to him in answer to 


* Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, vol. i. P* *• 
t The President H6rault. 
t Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, vol. i. p. 37 • 
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one received from Amiens, she thus expresses 
herself:— 

u If you were French, I should not balance in 
thinking you a great fop; you are English, and are 
only a great fool. Whore, I pray, have you found 
out that I give myself up to indiscretions, and ro¬ 
mantic fits of passion ? Indiscretions may pass, as 
the utmost that may be said ; but for romantic Jits 
of passion, it puts me into frenzy, and I would wil¬ 
lingly tear those eyes which are said to be so fine, 
but which assuredly you cannot suspect to have 
turned my head.’* 

The style adopted by Mr. Walpole towards 
Madame du Deffand was certainly not calcu¬ 
lated to console her for his absence. In May 
he wrote to her as follows:— 

“ On my return to Strawberry Hill, I found your 
letter; which could not but have caused me some 
chagrin.* Are your lamentations then, Madame, 
never to finish ? You make me greatly suspect my 
frankness. It would have been better to have con¬ 
fined myself to a simple interview. Why did I avow 
my friendship ? It was to satisfy you, and not to 
augment your cares, suspicions, and perpetual anxie¬ 
ties. Truly, if friendship is to have all the ennui of 
love without the pleasures, I see nothing that tempts 
me to seek it. In place of showing it to me under 
its best face, you present it all in clouds. I renounce 
friendship if it only creates bitterness. You turn 
the letters of Heloise into mockery, and yours be¬ 
come a hundred times more lacrymose. Take back 
vonr Paris; I love not ma mie au guc. Yes, I should 
love her well enough if gay; but very little when 
fad. Yes, yes, ma mie , if you wish that our inter¬ 
course should last, place it on a less tragic footing. 
Be not like the Countess de Suge, who wasted her¬ 
self away in elegies on a ridiculous person. Am I 
made to be the hero of an epistolary romance? 
And how is it possible, Madame, that with so much 
wit as you have, you adopt a style that revolts your 
Pylades; for you would not have me consider my¬ 
self an Orondales ? Speak to me as a reasonable 
woman, or I will copy the answers to the Portuguese 
letters.” 

The Marquise du Deffand's answer to the 
above letter proves that it mortified and wounded 
her feelings. 

“ I don't know,” wrote the lady, “ whether the 
English are harsh and ferocious; but I know that 
they are vain and insolent. The proofs of friendship, 
the attentions, the desire to meet again, the cares, 
the sadness, the regret for their separation—they 
take all this for the proofs of a violent passion; 
they become weary and tormented, and declare it with 
to little delicacy, that one feels as if detected in a 
crime; one blushes, one is ashamed and confused, 
tad one would fire a hundred cannons against those 
who are so insolent. This is the feeling I entertain 
towards you; and it is only the excess of your folly 
that obtains your pardon.” f 
In another letter she says:— 

“ You have produced such an effect by your 
towns, your precepts, your scoldings, and the worst 
of all, by your irony, that you have almost arrived 
at rendering me false, or at least dissembling.” 

There is a want of feeling in the reproaches 


♦ Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, vol. i. p. 87. 
t Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, vol. 1. p. 36. 


of Horace Walpole to this poor old blind woman, 
that is very revolting; and the more so that they 
must reach her ear through the medium of her 
secretary, Wyast, who was also her servant, 
which must have increased her humiliation. 
This faithful and devoted servant, who had 
entered her service many years before, justified 
the confidence she placed in him; and, by the 
following letter which he addressed to Horace 
Walpole, on the 24th of September, 1766* proves 
that although of humble birth and station, he 
had more delicacy and tenderness in his nature 
than that gentleman:— 

“ Sir,* — I dare to humbly supplicate you to order 
one of your people to put in the post twice a week 
a bulletin of the state of your health. I cannot tell 
you to what point the curiosity of Madame extends. 
I take the liberty of telling you this unknown to 
her, because I know she has formed a resolution not 
to write to you, in order not to give you the trouble 
of writing an answer, which would fatigue you in 
the state of weakness you are in. But, sir, I ask 
you as a favour to have a little bulletin in English 
sent twice a week; I have at present an English 
master who comes to give me lessons every day, and 
who will translate what you will have the goodness 
to have written. Do not take the trouble, sir, of 
writing yourself. I cannot express the anxiety in 
which Madame is about your health; she tells every 
moment that I must set out for England, that I 
could perhaps be useful to you, and a great resource 
to her. I should be very happy, sir, it I could hope 
to bo of any service to you; and I would not post¬ 
pone my departure a moment. I assure you that 
this is very true and sincere. I can answer, sir, that 
if true friends exist, you may boast to have found 
in Madame a friend such as there are few examples 
of. Relieve her from anxiety as often as it is pos¬ 
sible. If you could see as I do the state in which 
she is, it would excite your pity; it prevents her 
from sleeping, and makes her feverish. I apply 
myself diligently to the English language, in order 
to be able to translate your letters; but I foresee 
that I cannot do this before four or five months 
hence. But, sir, I repeat, don’t give yourself the 
trouble of writing yourself; one of your people can 
write the bulletin in English, and my English 
master, who is every day here at the hour that the 
postman brings the letters, will translate it at the 
moment. I ask a thousand pardons, sir, for the 
liberty which I take, but I believe it to be my duty 
to inform you of the anxiety of Madame about your 
health; this furnishes me also, sir, with an occasion 
for thanking you for the kindness you have con¬ 
descended to have for me. I supplicate you to be 
persuaded of my attachment and respect. 

“ Wyast.” 

There is something peculiarly touching in the 
above letter, which offers a forcible contrast to 
those addressed by the person to whom he 
writes, to the old and infirm ladv, and the con¬ 
trast is not calculated to elevate Horace Walpole 
in our esteem. 

Many years previous to the friendship formed 
by the Marquise du Deffand for Mr. Walpole 
she had indulged one for M. Pont de Veysle, 
which lasted nearly half a century, and finished 
not until his deatn. Though much more de- 

* Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, vol. 1. p. 69. 
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voted to her than ever Horace Walpole had 
been, M. de Pont de Veyle’s society did not 
afford her much consolation in her blindness, 
for though a writer of considerable talents, he 
was grave and silent, and seldom permitted to 
escape in conversation the amusing and original 
ideas to be found in his novels, parodies, and 
songs. In the President Herault, and Monsieur 
Pont de Veysle, the Marquise du Deffand found 
her most constant, though not her most enter¬ 
taining friends. The first kept one of the best 
tables at Paris, which was frequented by excel¬ 
lent company, who were not deterred from par¬ 
taking of bis luxurious suppers by his extreme 
deafness, which compelled all who spoke to him 
to strain their voices to the utmost pitch, if they 
wished to be audible. Madame de Jonsac, his 
niece, an amiable and well bred woman, did the 
honours of the President’s house; and there 
might Madame du Deffand be seen, ay, and 
heard too, every night that he received company, 
occupying the seat of honour by her host, as 
jBhe was more frequently appealed to by him 
when he wished to know what was going on 
around him, than any one else. The President 
H6rault had been many years superintendent of 
the Palace of the Queen of Louis the Fifteenth, 
and was said to have assisted the Duchesse de 
Luynes, the aunt of the Marquise du Deffand, 
in procuring from their royal mistress the grant 
of a pension of six thousand livres a year for the 
Marquise when she became blind. 

The friendship of the Due and Duchesse de 
Choiseul for Madame du Deffand continued un¬ 
abated to the end of her life. While the Due was 
prime minister, this intimacy reflected credit on 
the old lady, for people believed that she exer¬ 
cised an influence over him that might be turned 
to account for her friends, which was not, how¬ 
ever, the case; but when, owing to his oppo¬ 
sition to the new favourite, the Comtess du 
Barry, he was exiled to Chanteloup, Madame 
du Deffand evinced a devotion to him and his 
amiable Duchess, which proved that in adversity 
she could adhere to her friends even more 
warmly than in prosperity. She always spoke 
of, and treated the Choiseuls, as her relations, 
although they were only remotely connected 
with her, and called them by the endearing 
epithets of “ grand papa” and “ grand mamma.” 
The following verses were addressed to them on 
the anniversary of the birth of the Duchesse 

“ A la cadette des mamans, 

Des enfans la doyenne, 

Avant le jours des complimens 
Presents son Etienne. 

Tout prouve mon empressement, 

Ainsi que ma Constance, 

Puisque j’aime ma grand’ maraan 
Du jour do sa maissance. 

Du grand papa 

Je ne suis plus petite-fille 

Du grand papa 

Quand on n’est plus jeune et gentille, 

On est exclu de la famille 
Du grand papa.” * 

* Correspondence du Baron Griman, tome iv. p. 365. 


These verses give no favourable notion of the 
talent of the Marquise du Deffand, and lead 
the reader to doubt the assertion so frequently 
made that the verses attributed to her were writ¬ 
ten by some of the literary men who frequented 
her house. Indeed, of all the verses said to be 
written by this lady, there is not a single one 
that justifies her reputation as a bel esprit . 

A very characteristic scene is described as 
having taken place between her and Monsieur 
Pont de Veysle a short period before his 
death. The parties are represented as follows: 
—The Marquise is seated in her large easy 
chair, which had been often compared to the 
Tub of Diogenes, and her old friend reclined in 
a berghre at the other side of the fire. The 
lady calls— 

“ Pont de Veysle V* 

And he answers— 

" Madame.” 

u Where are you ?” 

“ By your fire-side, reclining, with my feet ou 
the fender, at ease, as one is at a friend’s.” 

“ One must admit that there are few friendships 
that have lasted as long as ours.” 

a Yes, Madame, that is true.” 

“ It has now endured fifty years.” 

“ Yes, fifty years have passed.” 

“ And in that long interval not one clond, not 
even the semblance of a quarrel.” 

“ A circumstance which I have often reflected on, 
Madame.”, 

“ But Pont de Veysle, may that not have been 
owing to our having always in reality been very in¬ 
different towards each other ?” 

“ Yes, Madame, this may well have been the 
cause.” 

During the last illness of Comte de Veysle 
the Marquise du Deffand treated him with more 
attention than could have been anticipated from 
a woman with so little feeling; but on the 
evening he died, she, to the surprise of all 
the company, came to a large supper party 
given by Madame de Marchais. When that lady 
offered her the customary consolation on the 
loss she had so recently undergone, the Mar¬ 
quise replied, " Alas! he died this evening at 
six o’clock; otherwise, you would not see me 
here.” 

La Harpe gives this anecdote as a proof of 
her hardness of heart; but may not her reply 
have originated in the philosophic spirit that she 
would not have left him while he lived, and 
sought relief from her regret by coming into 
society? La Harpe adds, that the Marquise 
did ample justice to the supper. Madame du 
Deffand was not only a gourmet but a gourmand e, 
and fond of delicate fare; herself believed that it 
would be the surest attraction to draw her 
guests to her bouse. “ Be sure,” she would 
often say to her cook, “ that the supper is ex¬ 
cellent ; for I have more need of society than 
ever.” 

When the President Herault’s last days were 
approaching, Madame du Deffand referred to 
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his loss of memory in a letter to Horace Wal¬ 
pole* as follows:— 

“ Ah! my God, what a sad state the head of tho 
poor President is in! I have just received a letter 
from him written by himself, in which he tells me 
of a fall he had yesterday in his room, and of which 
he told me last evening. He has no longer any 
memory. This pains my heart and disgusts me 
with life. How can one wish to grow old ? Bat let 
ns speak of other things.* 9 

In 1768 Mademoiselle Senadon took up her 
abode as companion to Madame du Deffand, 
but being very inferior to her predecessor in 
that office, in talents and information, was un¬ 
fitted to do more than read aloud to her, and 
failed to interest by her conversation. The re¬ 
sult was an increase of ennui to the Marquise, 
who often complained of it, and it must be 
owned that her helpless state, which rendered 
her wholly dependent on others for amusement 
in this world, and the want of a religion that 
would have led her to anchor her hopes in a 
future and better one, must have caused her last 
years to be a burthen to herself, if not to others. 
Society, a relaxation and amusement only in the 
lives of most other persons, became the sole 
business and pleasure of hers; and the dread of 
losing it continually haunted her, and even em¬ 
bittered the pleasure she derived from it. It 
was a melancholy sight to see a woman capable 


of so largely contributing to the enjoyment oi 
others by her powers of conversation, unable to 
amuse herself in any way except by talking or 
listening to the talk of others. 

In 1778 the Marquise du Deffand ventured 
on another experiment to secure herself from 
the fear of solitude that continually weighed on 
her spirits. She summoned her nephew, the 
Marquis d’Auban, and liis wife to come and 
reside with her in Paris. This experiment to 
increase her comfort was unsuccessful, and in 
little more than a year they returned to their 
homes, both parties, in all probability, desirous 
for a separation. Her infirmities haa consider¬ 
ably increased during the latter years of her life. 
To a mind embittered by discontent and ennui, 
was now added a languor of circulation, and 
weakness of frame, that must have warned her 
of the inevitable result of such symptoms at her 
very advanced age. In the summer of 1780 
she became sensible of her approaching end, 
and in the autumn was unable to leave her bed. 
It is creditable to her friends that they did not 
desert her in this crisis; but continued their 
visits as punctually as ever, to the last. She 
retained her senses until within a few days of 
her death, when she fell into a state of drowsi¬ 
ness from which she never awoke, and resigned 
her breath on the 24th of September, 1780, 
aged eighty-four. 


I MOURN FOR THEE, SWEET 
JOSEPHINE. 

Sweet cousin, still I weep for thee, 

Though years are passed since thou art gone; 

And many a care hath saddened me 
Since first I wept for thee alone : 

Thou wert so loving, kind, and true, 

With placid look and smile serene; 

The earliest grief I ever knew 
Was losing thee, sweet Josephine! 

How oft have we together strayed, 

To cull the fragrant summer flowers; 

Or *neath the leafy mountain shade, 

Have whiled away the gentle hours! 

I little deemed those fiowrets gay, 

We loved to twine with ivy green, 

Ere that same year had passed away, 

Would deck thy grave, sweet Josephine! 

True types of thee those fiowrets fair, 

So lovely in their summer day; 

The winter's cold they could not bear, 

But bloomed and faded swift in May: 

On thee this world shone pleasantly, 

No sorrow had as yet been thine; 

But may be *twas in store for thee, 

Hadst thou not died, sweet Josephine. 

The wild birds *neath the summer sky 
Were not more bright, more pure than thou; 

Life’s morning light shone in thine eye, 

And sweet content beamed on thy brow; 


* Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand and Horace 
Walpole, vol. i. p. 99. 


Bach day more sweet thou didst appear, 
More clearly were thy virtues seen; 

Each day to ns thou wert more dear, 

Our fond and cherished Josephine. 

For thee our tears will ceaseless flow, 

But on thee sweetly angels smiled; 

As though to soothe thy mother’s woe, 

Who mourns her cherished summer child. 

But for a time, love, thou wert given, 

To cheer us with those smiles of thine; 

And draw our spirits nigher heaven, 

By loving thee, bless’d Josephine! 

But wherefore should we mourn thee so¬ 
ls it thou wert so good and kind ? 

For, loved one, thou art happier now 
Than those whom thou hast left behind; 

Thou wert too pure to linger long 
In this cold world of grief and pain; 

The angels sought thee for their throng, 

And called thee hence, sweet Josephine! 

Nov. 9. !•••• 


HOME. 

BY ALBERT TAYLOR. 

Home! blessed home! dear watchword of the heart! 

Where is the bosom doth not glow with feeling— 
Thrill with regret, the thoughts of thee impart, 
When in the hour of solitudo comes stealing, 

Like scent of violets on the balmy wind, 
Remembrance of the home we*ve left behind ? 
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Home of our childhood, on the mother’s breast, I 
Like fragrance in the early budf imbedded, 

The mind aaleop, and passions all at rest; 

Anil little lips to that soft bosom wedded, 

And eyes upturned to those dear eyes of lore, 

That watch above us like the brooding dove ! 

Home of our youth—home of our boyhood’s hour! 

Time of the game and toy, and bosom yearning 
For that which cannot be—for fairy’s bower, 

Enchanter’s wand! or, when from school re¬ 
turning, 

We rush into the outstretch’d aims that wait 
Our coining by the dear old garden gate. 

Home of our dawning manhood, when the heart 
First to the sense of Woman’s beauty waking, 
Thrills like a lute beneath her touch, with start 
To new-born life, and soft delicious aching, 
Yielding in rapt entrancement to her spell— 

Ah, who but minds that parted hour full well! 

Home of our manhood, when the anxious brain 
Fraught with the future—not that future glowing 
With fairy dreams of youth, but one of gain, 

And loss, and care, and doubts for ever growing— 
Oh, what a bliss, to turn our backs, and flee 
Far from the busy haunts of men to thee !— 

To thee, whero Peace sits brooding, and where sure 
The gentle sister’s, mother’s arms embracing; 

The all of grief we have, or may endure, 

With gentle word and kiss of love effacing; 

Or when we lay the head, with sorrow rife, 

On the sweet bosom of the loving wife. 


Home for the wanderer from the distant strand, 

After long years the haunts of childhood gain¬ 
ing— 

: Home for the sea-boy, for the wished-for land, 
l The land of home, his dizxy eyeballs straining, 
j Home for the soldier, when, his warfare o’er, 

| Ho lays his weary limbs at rest once more. 

Home for the peasant, from the distant field 
At evening’s hour with weary step returning: 
What though the tempest rages, and no shield 
To guard his head? he sees the bright fire burning 
In his far cot, and soon salutes his oar. 

The blessdd sound, “ He comes! the father’s here!” 

Home—blessed homo! thou little island spark. 
Sun-bright with lovo, set in life’s stormy ocean; 

To thee the tempest-batter’d steers his bark. 

And anchors safe without the waves’ commotion— 
To thee the broken-hearted, too, will fly, 

And lay his head on thy loved hearth—to die ! 

Home ! home ! yes, home—a blessed home for all! 

Woe to the wretch who has it not! who, losing 
His all by Fate’s decree, doth darkly fall 
Down the deep well of solitude, sad musing, 

For ever musing with regretful pain, 

On that lost home he ne’er shall see again! 

But oh 1 home dies not hero. Beyond the sky 
There is a home of love and joy unfleeting— 
This earth our school, from which we turn and fly 
To our eternal holidays, and meeting 
With those departed dear ones, who await 
! Our last home coming, by high Heaven’s gate. 


FOR THE FUN OF IT. 

(.4» American Sketch.) 

BY T. 9. ARTHUR. 


“ Just look at that pair of lovers!” said Harry 
Mears, glancing from his companion to a young 
man and maiden, who, for the moment uncon¬ 
scious that they were in the midst of a large 
company, were leaning towards each other, and 
looking into each other’s faces in rather a re¬ 
markable manner. “ Isn’t it ridiculous ? I 
thought Fisher had more sense than to do so. 
As to Clara Grant, she always was a little 
weak.” 

Hie friend looked at the couple, and smiled. 
“ It is ridiculous, certainly,” he remarked. 
“ Why havn’t they sense enough to keep these 
little love-passages for private occasions ?” 

“ Clara, with all her silliness, used to be a 
right pleasant companion,” said Mears. “ But 
since this love affair between her and Fisher, 
she has become intolerably dull and uninterest¬ 
ing. She doesn’t care a fig for anybody but 
him, and really appears to think it a task to be 
even polite to an old acquaintance. I don’t 
think she has cause to be quite so elated with 
her conquest as this comes to; nor to feel that, 
in possessing the love of a man like Fisher, she 
is independent of the world, and may show off 
the inaifference she feels to every one. Fisher 


is clever enough, but he is neither a Socrates 
nor a saint.” 

" He will suit her very well, I imagine.” 

" Yes; they will make a passable Darby and 
Joan, no doubt. Still, it always vexes me to 
see people who pretend to any sense acting in 
this way.” 

“ I think it is more her fault than his.” 

“ So do I. She has shown a disposition to 
bill and coo from the first. At Mangum’s 
party last week she made roe laugh. I tried to 
get her hand for a dance; but no. Close to the 
side of Fisher she adhered, like a fixture, and 
could hardly force her lips into a smile for any 
one else. The gipsy! I’d punish her for all 
this, if I could just hit upon a good plan of 
doing it.” 

“ Let me see,” remarked the friend, dropping 
his head into a thoughtful position, “ can’t we 
devise a scheme for worrying her a little ? 
She is certainly a fair subject. It would be fine 
sport.” 

“ Yes, it would.” 

“ She evidently thinks Fisher perfection.” 

u Oh yes ! There never was such a man be¬ 
fore, She actually said to Caroline Lee, who 
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was trying to jest with her a little, that Fisher 
was one of the most pure-minded, honourable 
young men living.” 

“ Oh dear!” 

“ It is a fact.” 

" Was she serious ?” 

. “ Yes, indeed—serious as the grave. Caro¬ 
line was laughing to me about it. Nearly every 
one notices the silliness of her conduct, and the 
weakness she displays in for ever talking about 
and praising him.” 

“ I would like to run him down a little when 
she could overhear me, just for the fun of the 
thing.” 

" So would I. Capital! That will do ex¬ 
actly. We must watcn an opportunity, and if 
we can get within ear-shot of her any time that 
she is by herself, we must abuse Fisher right 
and left, without appearing to notice that she is 
listening to what we say, or, indeed, anywhere 
near us.” 

“ Right ! That’s the very thing! It will be 
capital fun.” 

Thus, the thoughtless young men, meddling 
themselves in a matter that did not concern 
them, determined upon a veiy questionable piece 
of folly. All that they said, of the lovers was 
exaggeration. It was true that they did show 
rather more preference for each otner in com¬ 
pany than just accorded with good taste; but 
this, while it provoked a smile from the many, 
irritated only the few. 

Clara Grant, notwithstanding the light man¬ 
ner in which the two young men had spoken of 
her, was a girl of good sense, good principles, 
and deep feeling. She had been several times 
addressed by young men before Fisher offered 
his hand ; but, with all their attractions, there 
were defects about them, which her habits of 
close observation enabled her to see, that caused 
her to repel their advances, and in two instances 
to decline apparently very advantageous offers 
of marriage. In the integrity of Fisher’s cha¬ 
racter she had the most unbounded confidence; 
and she really believed, as she had said to 
Caroline Lee and to others, that he was one of 
the purest-minded, most honourable young men 
living. 

Judge, then, with what feelings she overheard, 
about half an hour after the plan to disturb her 
peace had been formed, the following conversa¬ 
tion between Mears and his companion, carried 
on in low tones and in a confidential manner. 
She was sitting close to one side of the folding- 
doors that communicated between the parlours, 
and they were in the adjoining room, concealed 
from her by the half-partition, yet so close that 
every wora they uttered was distinctly heard. 
Her attention was first arrested by hearing one 
of them say— 

“ If she knew Fisher as well as I do.” 

To which the other responded— 

“ Yes; or as well as 1 do. But, poor girl! 
it isn’t expected that she is to know everything 
about young men who visit her. It is better 
that she should not.” 

“ Still, I am rather surprised that common 


report should not have given her more informa¬ 
tion about Fisher than she seems to possess.” 

“ So am I. But she’ll know him better one 
of these days.” 

“1*11 warrant you that—perhaps to her sor¬ 
row ; though I hope things will turn out dif¬ 
ferently from what they now promise. Don’t 
you think he is pretty well done with his wild 
oats ?” 

" Possibly. But time will tell.” 

“ Yes, time proves all things.” 

Some one joining the young men at this 
point of their conversation, the subject was 
changed. Greatly amused at what they had 
done, they little thought how sad the effects of 
their unguarded words would be. 

Five minutes afterwards, the young man 
named Mears, curious to see how Clara had 
been affected by what he knew she must have 
heard, moved to another part of the room in 
| order to observe her without attracting her atten¬ 
tion. But she had left the place where she was 
! sitting. His eye ranged around the room, but she 
j was nowhere to be seen. 

“ I’m afraid we’ve hurt Clara more than we 
intended,” he said, rejoining his friend. “ She 
has vanished.” 

“ Ah! Where’s Fisher ?” 

“ He's at the other end of the room.” 

“ We didn’t say anything against the young 
man.” 

“ Not in particular. We made no specifica¬ 
tions. There was nothing that she could take 
hold of.” 

“ No, of course not. But I wonder what is 
going to be the upshot of the matter ?” 

“ Nothing very serious, I apprehend.” 

“ No. I suppose she will go home and cry 
her eyes half out, and then conclude that, what¬ 
ever Fisher may have been, he’s perfection now. 
It's a first-rate joke, isn’t it ?” 

Clara Grant had not only left the parlours, 
but soon after quietly left the house, and alone 
returned to her home. When her lover, shortly 
afterwards, searched through the rooms for her, 
she was nowhere to be seen. 

“ Where is Clara ?” he asked of one and 
another. The answer was— 

“ I saw her here a moment since.” 

But it was soon very apparent that she was 
nowhere in the rooms now. Fisher moved 
about uneasily for half an hour. Still, not see¬ 
ing her, he became anxious lest a sudden illness 
had caused her to retire from the company. 
More particular inquiries were made of the laay 
who had given the entertainment. She imme¬ 
diately ascertained for him that Clara was not in 
the house. One of the servants reported that a 
lady had gone away alone, half-an-nour before. 
Fisner did not remain a single moment after 
receiving this intelligence, but went direct to the 
house of Clara’s aunt, with whom she lived, and 
there ascertained that she had come home and 
retired to her room without seeing any of the 
family. His inquiry whether she were ill, the 
servant could not answer. 

f< Have you seen anything of Clara yet 1” 
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asked the friend of Mears, with a smile, as they 
met about an hour after they had disturbed the 
peace of a trusting, innocent-minded girl, “ just 
for the fun of it.” 

“ I have not,” replied Mears. 

“ Where's Fisher ?” 

“ He’s gone also.” 

“Ah, indeed! I’m sorry the matter was 
taken so seriously by the young lady. It was 
only a joke.” 

“ Yes. That was all; and she ought to have 
known it.” 

On the next day, Fisher, who had spent a 
restless night, called to ask for Clara as early as 
he could do so with propriety. 

“ She wishes you to excuse her,” said the 
servant, who had taken up his name to the 
young lady. 

“ Is she not well ?’ # asked Fisher. 

“She has not been out of her room this 
morning. I don’t think she is very well.” 

The young man retired with a troubled feeling 
at his heart. In the evening he called again; 
but Clara sent him word, as she had done in the 
morning, that she wished to be excused. 

In the meantime, the young lady was a prey 
to the most distressing doubts. What she had 
heard, vague as it was, fell like ice upon her 
heart. She had no reason to question what had 
been said; for it was, as far as appeared to her, 
the mere expression of a fact made in confidence 
by friend to friend, without there being an ob¬ 
ject in view. If any one had come to her and 
talked to her after that manner, she would have 
rejected the allegations indignantly, and con¬ 
fidently pronounced them false. But they had 
met her in a shape so unexpected, and with so 
much seeming truth, that she was left no alter¬ 
native but to believe. 

Fisher called a third time; but still Clara de¬ 
clined seeing him. On the day after this last 
attempt, he received a note from her in these, to 
him, strange words:— 

“ Dear Sir, —Since I last met you, I have be¬ 
come satisfied that a marriage between us cannot 
prove a happy one. This conclusion is far more 
painful to me than it can possibly be to you. You, 
I trust, will soon be able to feel coldly towards her 
whose fickleness, as you will call it, so soon led her 
to change her mind; but a life-shadow is upon my 
heart. If yon can forget me, do so, in justice to 
yourself. As for me, I feel that—but why should I 
say this ? Charles, do not seek to change the resolu¬ 
tion I have taken, for you cannot; do not ask for 
explanations, for I can give none. May you be 
happier than I can ever be! Farewell. 

“ Clara.” 

“ Madness!” exclaimed Charles Fisher, as he 
crumpled this letter in his hand. “Is there no 
faith in woman ?” 

He sought no explanation; he made no effort 
to change her resolution; but merely returned 
this brief answer— 

“ Clara, you are free.” 

It was. quickly known among the circle of 
their friends that the engagement between Fisher 
and Clara had been broken off*. Mears and hie 


friend, it may be supposed, did not feel very 
comfoi table when they heard this. 

“ I didn’t think the silly girl would take it so 
seriously,” remarked one to the other. 

“ No; it was a mere joke.” 

“ But has turned out a very serious one.” 

“I guess they'll make it up again before 
long.” 

“ I hope so. Who would have believed it 
was in her to take the matter so much at heart, 
or to act with so much decision and firmness ? 
1 really think better of the girl than I did be¬ 
fore, although I pity her from my heart.” 

“ Hadn’t we better make an effort to undo 
the wrong we have done ?” 

“ And expose ourselves ? Oh no! We must 
be as still as death on the subject. It is too 
serious an affair. We might get ourselves into 
trouble.” 

“True. But I cannot bear to think that 
others are suffering from an act of mine.” 

“ It is not a pleasant consciousness, certainly. 
But still, to confess what we have done would 
place us in a very awkward position. In fact, 
not for the world would I have an exposure of 
this little act of folly take place. It would 
affect me in a certain quarter—where, I need 
not mention to you—in a way that might be 
exceedingly disagreeable.” 

“ I didn’t think of that. Yes, I agree with 
you that we had best keep quiet about it. Pm 
sorry; but it can't be helped now.” 

And so the matter was dismissed. 

No one saw Clara Grant in company for the 
space of twelve months. When she did appear, 
all her old friends were struck with the great 
change in her appearance. As for Fisher, be 
had left the city seme months before, and gone 
off to a southern town, where, it was said, he 
was in good business. 

The cause of estrangement between the lovers 
remained a mystery to every one. To all ques¬ 
tions on the subject, Clara was silent. But that 
she was a sufferer every one could see. 

“ I wish that girl would fall in love with some¬ 
body and get married,” Mears remarked to bis 
friend, about two years after they had passed off 
upon Clara their good joke. “ Her pale, quiet, 
suffering face haunts me wherever I go.” 

“ So do I. Who could have believed that a 
mere joke would turn out so seriously ?” 

“ I wonder if he is married yet ?” 

“It'8 doubtful. He appeared to take the 
matter Quite as hard as she does.” 

“ Well, it’s a lesson to me.” 

“ And to me, also.” 

And, with this not very satisfactory conclusion, 
the two friends dropped the subject. Both, 
since destroying, by a few words spoken in jest, 
the happiness of a loving couple, had wooed 
and won the maidens of their choice, and were 
now married. Both, up to this time, bad care¬ 
fully concealed from their wives the act of which 
they had been guilty. 

After returning home from a pleasant com¬ 
pany one evening, at which Clara was present, 
the wife of Mears said to him— 
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“ You did not seem to enjoy yourself to- | 
night. Are you not well ?” i 

“ Oh yes; I feel quite well,” returned Mears. ' 

“ Why, then, did you look so sober ?” 

“ 1 was not aware that 1 looked more so than 
usual.” 

“ You did, then. And you look sober now. 
There must be some cause for this. What is 
it, dear?” 

Mears was by no means ignorant of the fact 
that be felt sober. The presence of Clara dis¬ 
tressed him more, instead of less, the oftener he 
met her. The question of his wife made him 
feel half inclined to tell her the truth. After 
thinking for a moment, he said— 

“ I have felt rather graver than usual to-night. 
Something brought to my recollection, too 
vividly, a little act of folly that has been at¬ 
tended with serious consequences.” 

His wife looked slightly alarmed. 

“ It was only a joke—just done for the fun of 
the thing; hut it was taken, much to my sur¬ 
prise, seriously. I was innocent of any desire 
to wound; but a few light words have made two 
hearts wretched.” 

Mrs. Mears looked at her husband with sur¬ 
prise. He continued— 

“ You remember the strange misunderstand¬ 
ing that took place between Clara Grant and 
young Fisher, about two years ago ?” 

“ Very well. Poor Clara has never been like 
herself since that time.” 

“ I was the cause of it.” 

“ You!” said the wife, in astonishment. 

“ Yes. Clara used to make herself quite con¬ 
spicuous by the way she acted towards Fisher, 
with whom she was under an engagement of 
marriage. She hardly saw anybody in com¬ 
pany but him. And, besides, she made bold to 
declare that he was about as near to perfection 
as it was possible for a young man to come. 
She wa9 always talking about him to her young 
female friends, and praising him to the skies. 
Her silly speeches were every now and then re¬ 
ported, much to the amusement of young men 
to whose ears they happened to find their way. 
One evening, at a large party, she was, as usual, 
anchored by the side of her lover, and showing 
off her fondness for him in rather a ridiculous 
manner. A young friend and myself, who 
were rather amused at this, determined, in a 
thoughtless moment, that we would, just for the 
fun of the thing, run Fisher down in a confiden¬ 
tial undertone to each other, yet loud enough 
for her to hear us, if a good opportunity for 
doing so offered. Before long, we noticed her 
sitting alone in a comer near one of the folding- 
doors. We managed to get near, yet so as not 
to appear to notice her, and then indulged in 
some light remarks about her lover, mainly to 
the effect that, if his sweetheart knew him as 
well as we did, she might not think him quite so 
near perfection as she appeared to do. 

Shortly afterwards I searched through the 
rooms for her in vain. From that night the 
lovers never again met. Clara refused to see 
Fisher when he called on her the next day, and 


| shortly afterwards requested him, in writing, to 
| release her from her marriage-contract, without 
any reason for her change of mind.” 
enry,” exclaimed Mrs. Mears, her voice 
and countenance expressing the painful sur¬ 
prise she felt, “ why did you not immediately re¬ 
pair the wrong you had done ?” 

“ How could I without exposing myself, and 
causing perhaps a serious collision between me 
and Fisher ?” 

replied Mrs. Mears, firmly, “ rather than per¬ 
mitted two loving hearts to remain severed, when 
a word from you would have reunited them. 
How could you have hesitated a moment as to 
what was right to do? But it may not he too 
late yet. Clara must know the truth.” 

“ Think what may be the consequence,” said 
Mears. 

“Think, rather, what have been the conse¬ 
quences,” was the wife’s reply. 

It was in vain that Mears argued with liis 
wife about the policy of letting the matter 
rest where it was. She was a woman, and 
could only feel how deeply Clara had been 
wronged, as well as the necessity for an imme¬ 
diate reparation of that wrong. For more than 
an hour she argued the matter with her hus¬ 
band, who finally consented that she should see 
Clara, and correct the serious error under which 
she had been labouring. Early on the next day 
Mrs. Mears called upon the unhappy girl. A 
closer observation of her face than she had be¬ 
fore made revealed deep marks of suffering. 

“ And all this * for the fun of it !* ” she could 
not help saying to herself with a feeling of sor¬ 
row. After conversing a short time with Clara, 
Mrs. Mears said, “ I heard something last night 
so nearly affecting your peace, that I have lost 
no time in seeing you.” 

“ What is that ?” asked Clara, a flush passing 
over her face. 

“ Two years ago you were engaged in mar¬ 
riage to Mr. Fisher ?” 

Clara made no reply, but the flush faded from 
her face, and her lips quivered slightly for a mo¬ 
ment. 

“ From hearing two persons who were con¬ 
versing about him make disparaging remarks, 
you were led to break off that engagement.” 

The face of Clara grew still paler, but she 
continued silent. 

“ By one of them I am authorized to tell you 
that all they said was in mere jest. They knew 
you could hear what they said, and made the re¬ 
marks purposely for your ear, in order to have 
a little sport. They never dreamed of your 
taking it so seriously.” 

A deep groan heaved the bosom of Clara; her 
head fell back, and her body drooped nerve¬ 
lessly. Mrs. Mears extended her hands quickly 
and saved her from falling to the floor. 

“ This, too, ‘ for the fun of it !* ” she said to 
herself bitterly, as she lifted the inanimate body 
of the poor girl in her arms, and laid it upon the 
sofa. 

Without summoning any of the family, Mrs. 
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Mears made use of every effort in her power to 
restore the circle of life. In this she was at last 
successful. When the mind of Clara had be¬ 
come again active and measurably calm, she 
said to her, “ It was a cruel jest, and the conse¬ 
quences have been most painful. But I trust it 
is not yet too late to repair the wrong thus done, 
although no compensation can be made for the 
suffering to which you have been subjected.” 

“ It is too late, Mrs. Mears—too late!” replied 
Clara, in a mournful voice. 

“ Say not so, my dear young friend.” 

But Clara shook her head. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Mears strove earn¬ 
estly to lift up her drooping heart. The calm¬ 
ness with which she had been able to bear the 
destruction of all her hopes, because there had 
seemed an adequate cause for the sacrifice she 
had made, was all gone now. There had been 
no adequate cause for the sacrifice. Her lover 
was as excellent and honourable as she at first 
believed him to be, and she had cast him off on 
the authority of a heartless jest. To all that her 
friend could say, she had but one reply to make 
—“ It is too late now!” 

“ Not too late, I trust,” said Mr. Mears, a 
good deal disturbed by his wife’s relation of her 
interview with Clara. “ I must ascertain where 
Fisher is, and write to him on the subject. Did 
she say anything that led you to believe that she 
recognized the voices of the persons whom she 
heard conversing ? Do you think she suspects 
me in the matter ?” 

“ I do not think she does.” 

“ So much the better.” 

The effect upon Clara of the information she 
had received was very serious. Deeply as she 
had been afflicted, the consciousness of having 
done right in refusing to marry a man who was 
destitute, as she had accidentally discovered, of 
virtuous principles, sustained her. But now it 
was revealed to her that he was as excellent as 
she had at fir6t believed him, and that she had 
been made the victim of a pleasant joke! There 
was no longer anything to hold her up, and ac¬ 
cordingly her spirits completely forsook her, and 
in less than two weeks she was seriously ill. 

The news of this deeply disturbed Mr. Mears, 
who had written to Fisner, and was waiting im¬ 
patiently for an answer. “ I am afraid we have 
made the matter worse,” he said to his wife. 


| who, on returning from a visit to Clara, reported 
that, so far from improving, she was too evi¬ 
dently sinking daily. “ If Fisher should have 
entered into another engagement, or if his pride 
has taken fire at being thrown off on what may 
appear to him such slight grounds, I really trem¬ 
ble for the consequences.” 

" Let us hope for the best,” returned Mrs. 
Mears, “ as we have acted for the best. It was 
plainly our duty to do as we have done: on that 
subject I have no doubt.” 

Two more weeks of painful suspense and 
anxiety passed; Clara did not improve in the 
least. Mrs. Mears called to see her every few 
days, but dared not venture to tell her that her 
husband had written to Fisher. She was afraid 
to fill her mind with this hope lest it should fail, 
and the shock prove too severe. But, even as 
it was, life seemed to be rapidly ebbing away. 

At length there came a change. Nature ral¬ 
lied, and life flowed, though feebly still, in 
healthier currents, through the veins of Clara 
Grant. In a week from the time this change 
took place, she was able to leave her bed and sit 
up for a few hours each day. But all who looked 
into her young face were grieved at the sight. 
There were no deep lines of distress there, but 
the marks of patient, yet hopeless suffering. 

One day she sat alone, in a dreamy, musing 
state, with a book lying upon her lap. She had 
been trying to read, but found it impossible to 
take any interest in the pages over which her 
eyes passed, while her mind scarcely appre¬ 
hended the sense. Some one opened the door; 
but she did not look around. The person, who¬ 
ever it was, remained only for a moment or two, 
and then withdrew. In a little while the door 
opened again, and some one entered and came 
towards her with the tread of a man. She started 
to her feet, while her heart gave a sudden bound. 
As she turned, her eyes fell upon the form of 
her long-absent lover. For an instant, perhaps 
longer, she looked into his face to read it as the 
index of his heart, and then she lay quivering 
on his bosom. 

A few weeks later, Clara became the bride of 
Charles Fisher, and left with him for the South. 

‘ Neither of them ever knew the authors of the 
| wrong they had suffered: it was better, per- 
j haps, that in this they should remain ignorant.” 

I So much “for the fun of it /” 


LINES. 

BY W. C. BENNETT. 


Roll on, Oh river, to thy goal, 

The far, illimitable main ; 

Gladdening the earth, thy waters roll 
Through vale and fertile plain; 

O, mighty joy ! had it been given, 
Majestic river, unto me, 

Blessing and blessed of earth and lieaveu, 
To run my course like thee. 


; Yet, soul, content thee with thy powers, 

The lowly powers to thee assigned; 

The brook that winds through meadow flowers, 
In that thy likeness find; 

Scarce seen its course, and yet no less 
That scarce seen course it loves to run, 

I Rejoicing its few fields to bless, 
i And gurgle ’neath the sun. 
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Picture to yourself, my dear M-, avast 

and elegant Ch&teau, of no particular style of 
architecture, but resembling the modem orna¬ 
mental form of building now in use in England; 
situated on a gently rising ground, in the midst 
of the most charming scenery, and you will have 
before you Vasilowka, the residence of our 

esteemed friend, the Count R-, a wealthy 

proprietor in the Great Duchy of Posen. Here 
we are installed for a few days, previous to our 
projected journey in Hungary; and as we know 
you to be somewhat curious as to the habits 
and manner of living of the Poles in their own 
country, we will endeavour to enlighten you, by 
a slight description of Vasilowka and its inha¬ 
bitants. First, then, let your eyes follow ours, 
as we gaze from the windows of our room on the 
rich and varied prospect that spreads before 
us. Surrounding the house is a large garden, 
thickly planted with trees and shrubs, which 
resent at this season of the year all those ten- 
er shades of green and yellow which are only 
to be seen in spring; intermixed here and there 
with the dark fir-tree, and the white-blossomed 
cassia. To the right, the grass-plots and gravel- 
walk are bordered by a row of tall poplars ; be¬ 
hind which is a plantation of lesser trees, at 
whose feet blossom thousands and thousands of 
violets, loading the morning air with their sweet 
perfume. Beautiful blue violets! ye are the same 
wherever we meet with you; in the hedge-rows 
and lanes of our own dear country, or here in a 
foreign land, always lovely and fragrant, the 
type of those good and modest beings, who 
suffer not their works to be known of men, 
leaving them to be discovered only by the per¬ 
fume they shed around. Straight before us, 
the horizon is bounded by the rich, dark green 
of a pine-wood, which commences at the termi¬ 
nation of the garden, and forms the favourite 
retreat of the inhabitants of Vasilowka during 
the summer heats, which in this country are 
very considerable. Farther on towards the left, 
the view stretches away for miles and miles over 
corn-fields and meadows, here and there dotted 
with the red roofs and white walls of some vil¬ 
lage homes, and charmingly diversified by three 
lakes, which lie at a short distance from each 
other, and shine like silver in the bright rays of 
the sun. 

It is noon: there has been a slight fall of rain, 
and the light drops still glitter on the grass, 
which, after its refreshing bath, looks as verdant 
and as velvety as our own far-famed English 

t lots. The birds are twittering amongst the 
ranches, and the bright sunshine and the soft 
air, laden with fragrance from myriads of mo¬ 
dest spring flowers, 6hed their sweet influence 
upon us, lifting up our hearts in veritable 
thanksgiving to the bountiful Creator of so 
much loveliness. The winters in this country 
are extremely severe, but the transition to 
spring is very sudden; and you would be sur¬ 


prised to see what an immense change is pro¬ 
duced in everything in the course of a few 
days. 

The farm buildings and stables here lie at 
some distance from tne house, which you reach 
by a carriage-drive round a large piece of grass, 
bordered with thick shrubs ana trees, on which 
struts, in all the majesty of his beauty, the 
proud and haughty peacock. Mounting a flight 
of stone steps, you enter a lofty hall, appropri¬ 
ately ornamented by heads and antlers of deer. 
The large windows on each side the entrance- 
door are filled with stained glass, through which 
the sun’s rays fall in every variety of colour on 
the floor. To the right, a door leads to the 
apartments of the master of the house; on the 
left, another gives admission to the large 
dining-hall; and in the centre lies a suite of 
drawing-rooms, leading at one end to the library 
and greep-house, and on the other to the sleep¬ 
ing and dressing-rooms of the ladies of the 
house. These communicate by a back stair¬ 
case with the rooms above, and the under¬ 
ground story, which contains the kitchens, the 
servants’ rooms, the bakehouse, the brewhouse, 
the laundry, and the cellars — all admirably 
arranged. There is no carpet to be seen in any 
part of the mansion; but the floors are all waxed 
and polished, and in the drawing and dining¬ 
rooms are beautifully inlaid with different co¬ 
loured woods in stars and squares. The win¬ 
dows are all double for the winter, though they 
are taken out at this period of the year; and 
every apartment is heated by a large porcelain 
stove, about four or five yards high, which gives 
a delightful temperature to the rooms, but wants 
the cheerfulness and apparent comfort of our 
large open grates, with their bright coal fires. 
There is a large billiard-room on the first floor, 
and all the rest of the rooms there are devoted 
to the accommodation of guests, who in this 
most hospitable country are very numerous in 
almost all the houses. There is yet another 
floor, containing some good rooms, and a lofty 
turret, in which is an immense clock, and from 
whence there is a splendid view of the surround¬ 
ing country. From here we can plainly see our 
brother-in-law’s pretty house and farm, with its 
fields and meadows, its little lake, and its thick 
wood; and beyond this, the old church and 

convent of L-. It was built in the eleventh 

century, and was a convent of Benedictine 
monks till within the last fifteen or twenty years, 
when the late King of Prussia abolished all the 
religious houses in his kingdom, leaving only 
the Sisters of Chanty. 

The family of the Count R-is numerous, 

consisting of his wife and six children. He 
himself is a man of some fifty years, of a noble 
and upright character; a true patriot, and a cle¬ 
ver and most agreeable companion in society. 
His estates are very extensive, comprising se¬ 
veral villages, and a superb forest, the sale of 
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whose wood alone brings in a handsome revenue, 
as here it is an article of great consumption, coals 
not being used to heat the stoves. The number 
of his farm-tenants, with their families, exclusive 
of those who live in the villages, amount to a 
thousand persons, for the welfare and well-being 
of whom he considers himself responsible in the 
sight of God. His wife, the amiable mistress 
of the mansion, is the pattern of every virtue 
that can adorn a woman; considerably younger 
than her husband, to whom she was united 
at the early age of sixteen, when in the full 
bloom of her beauty; she is as remarkable for 
her piety, and untiring devotion to all around 
her, as for the grace with which she performs 
the honours of the house to the numerous guests 
who partake of her husband’s hospitality. She 
overlooks all the domestic arrangements of the 
chateau; she aids in the instruction of her 
children; she daily visits the poor and suffering 
in the neighbourhood, administering medicines 
with her own hands to those who are sick, and 
pouring tender words of consolation and reli¬ 
gion into the ears of the dying. In these pious 
errands she is mostly accompanied by one or 
other of her daughters, who are thus early made 
acquainted with the sufferings of the poor, and 
taught the way to aid them. The Countess 

R-has established a school in the village of 

Vasilowka, where ninety poor children receive 
instruction, fitting them for becoming useful 
and respectable members of society. In the 

neighbouring small town of K-, she has 

also instituted an asylum for the reception of 
very young children, whose parents are unable 
to take charge of them during the day. The 
activity of her benevolence is surprising. How 
she can ever find time for all the good she does 
is a mystery to us, seeing her, as we do, con¬ 
stantly in the midst of a society of which she is 
the principal ornament. This week, however, 
must have taxed her powers to the utmost, for 
there are immense preparations going on for the 
Easter feast, which they keep up in this country 
with most of the old forms and ceremonies. 
To-day is the last day of Lent, and as fasting 
has been rigorously observed at Vasilowka during 
the whole of its continuance, you may imagine 
with what pleasure and impatience nearly every¬ 
body looks forward to to-morrow, more espe¬ 
cially the children, and the poorer class of 
people. Everybody on the estate receives a cer¬ 
tain quantity of provisions, and there is not a 
single cabin, however humble may be its inha¬ 
bitants, that will not have its little feast on 
Easter Sunday. 

The house is full of visitors, old and young, 
and all sorts of plans are being formed for the 
thorough enjoyment of the ensuing week; but 
hark ! there 13 the first dinner-bell ringing, and 
our toilet has yet to be performed, so adieu for 
the present. 


EASTER EVE. 

On descending to the dining-hall, we found 
the company already assembled. Seated in the 


lace of honour, on the right hand of our 
oste 8 s, we had ample opportunity for observing 
the different persons present. The ladies were 
all together at one end of the table, and the gen¬ 
tlemen at the other; the mistress of the house 
being seated in the centre, and her husband op¬ 
posite her. The first person that attracted our 
attention was the parish priest, who dines every 
day at the Ch&teau; a rosy-faced, portly man, 
in a long black gown, with his thick grey hair 
cut close to his head, and a most good-humoured 
expression on his rather homely features, which 
instantly wins its way to the hearts of all the 
children, and has perhaps the same effect on 

S own people, for he is universally beloved. 

e is most conscientious in the discharge of all 
his spiritual duties, and untiring in his benevo¬ 
lence and charity; a true village pastor—the 
sympathising friend and adviser of even the very 
meanest of his flock. By his side wa 3 a young 
German artist from Munich, who has been 
living here during some months; the Count 

R-, who is a great admirer of the fine arts, 

having fitted up a studio for him, and engaged 
him to give lessons in painting to his daughters. 
Except when he is occupied with his pupils, he 
is always either at work in his studio, or out of 
doors sketching the neighbouring country; he 
has a view of Vasilowka from every possible 
oint—it 6 eems to be a favourite subject with 
im, and indeed it well deserves to be, for it is 
most picturesque. There is another German in 
the family, wno is tutor to the younger sons of 

Count R-; his eldest, a fine boy of fourteen, 

being educated at college; though he has come 
home for the Easter holidays, and is seated 
amongst a group of cousins and schoolfellows 
about his own age, with whom he laughs and 
talks with all the happy freedom natural to home 
at holiday time. There are two or three of the 
cousins, though, who already look upon them¬ 
selves as men, and keep apart from this youth¬ 
ful and noisy set, their ages being somewhere 
between fifteen and twenty. They vie with 
each other in their attentions to the fairer por¬ 
tions of the community, and try to talk off¬ 
hand, and look important, affecting a depth of 
knowledge on all subjects, which is really quite 
surprising for their years. By the side of tnese 
are two refugees, who at the time of the French 
Revolution left lucrative employments, which 
their industry and perseverance had gained for 
them in France, ana fired with the vain hope of 
better times having arrived for their country, 
returned there only to find disappointment and 
distress. In most of the houses in the country 
there are one or two of these unfortunate men 
to be met with, they being hospitably received 
by their countrymen, and undertaking an almost 
nominal employment in the establishment, or on 
the estate, or in the education of the children, to 
have the permission from the government to re¬ 
main, which otherwise would not be allowed; 
and even as it is, they are often persecuted and 
threatened by the authorities. 

Vanda, the eldest daughter of the Count and 
Countess R—, is a tall and elegant girl of 
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sixteen, with a quiet, dreamy expression in her , 
soft blue eyes, which gives a peculiar charm to 
a face, not regularly handsome, but very at- I 
tractive in its youth and freshness. Sure are 
we, the young painter, who glances timidly at 
her, when he thinks himself unobserved, deems 
her one of nature’s fairest flowers, and who 
knows if he has not already got her pictured 
semblance, hidden somewhere amongst all the 
heap of landscapes and portraits with which his 
studio is filled? But oh! let not your heart 
mislead you, young roan: she whom you gaze 
upon is the destined bride of some noble of her 
own country and religion; and you are a poor 
artist, a Protestant, and a German. 

The second girl, Bronislas, a year younger 
than her sister, is very lovely, possessing that 
perfection of feature and purity of tint, which 
are rarely met with but in pictures. And they 
talk of her entering a convent—she, so full of 
life and animation, clever beyond her years, 
already an accomplished artist, and a promising 
musician; just the sort of person I should 
think fitted to shine in society. And this bright 
butterfly they would shut up within the walls of 
a convent; they would tear hei for ever from 
the loving embraces of her family and friends, 
and place an immovable barrier between her 
and the world; that world, which is as yet but 
a pathway of flowers to her, and which, full as 
it is of deceptions, false hopes, and disappointed 
desires, still possesses many a charm for those 
who will cheerfully look for the good in every¬ 
thing, and bear in patience and unmurmuringly 
the trials that God sends. But it is not yet de¬ 
cided, and will not, I believe, take place, unless 
Bromislas herself feels a vocation for it; though 
as she is of a sensitive and ardent disposition, 
and has the example of several of her relations 
and friends who have become nuns, 1 doubt 
not such will ultimately be her lot. 

Then there is the little Helena, a charming 
little bird, singing all day long, and never able 
to keep quiet for two minutes together. By her 
side is her governess, a young French lady, who 
vainly endeavours to restrain her exuberant 
gaiety, and teach the little puss decorum at the 
dinner-table. Mdlle. Lorenne, like all the go¬ 
vernesses in this country, is treated in every 
respect like one of the family. There is far 
more consideration shown to those who under¬ 
take the education of the young here, than, with 
a few exceptions, we have met with in England. 
And assuredly this is as it ought to be; for to 
whom do we owe more, than to the intelligent 
and patient instructress of our children ? 

The conversation here is mostly carried on in 
French. This custom used formerly to obtain 
to such an extent, that ladies at last generally 
knew that language better than their own; but 
latterly this has given place to the more sensible 
fashion of using their native tongue, except 
when foreigners are present; though in Warsaw 
at the present moment French is still the lan¬ 
guage of the drawing-room. English is being 
now very generally learnt, and we have met with 
many persons who can speak it very well indeed. 


Many of our best authors, ancient and modern, 
have been translated into Polish. We have seen 
some of the plays of Shakspere, the poetry of 
Milton, Wordsworth, and Byron; the novels 
of Scott, of Bulwer, Captain Marryatt, and 
Charles Dickens. 

At dinner, every dish is carried round by the 
footman, and each guest helps himself, the 
various meats being already previously carved. 
They have no large joints, like we have in Eng¬ 
land ; and the vegetables are given separate from 
the meat—though this is a French fashion rather 
than a Polish one. The ladies, old and young, 
married and single, with very few exceptions, 
touch nothing stronger than water in the way of 
beverage; and they look with much astonish¬ 
ment upon Englishwomen, who often take both 
beer and wine at dinner. On rising from table, 
all the company bow to each other; and most of 
the gentlemen, and all the young people, kiss 
the hand of the mistress of the house, and thank 
her for her society. 

A fresh arrival has just taken place, which 
has given great pleasure to everybody, the more 

so as it was unhoped for. It is L-, one of 

the most celebrated amongst those musicians 
who claim Poland as their birthplace. He is an 
accomplished violoncellist, and has just returned 
from a tour in Russia, where he has been reap¬ 
ing golden harvests. He is of middle height, 
of a fair complexion, with an unmistakeably 
Polish face. He is the only scion of a noble 
family, his parents being long since dead. 
Forced by political circumstances to quit his 
native land, he became at a very early age an 
exile and a wanderer; endowed, however, by 
nature with a remarkable genius for music, he 
perfected his glorious taleDt in a foreign land, 
and has since gained great and deserved renown. 
To-morrow we are to hear his divine strains. 
Now, farewell! it is ten o’clock, and as a cannon 
is to be fired off at midnight, and at every suc¬ 
ceeding hour, in honour of Easter, it is time we 
should think of taking a little quiet repose. 


Oh! what a week of feasting and excitement 
this Easter week has been 1 but we must begin 
from the beginning, and give you as interesting 
an account of it as we can. Midnight before 
Easter Sunday was signalled by a merry peal of 
bells, and the cannon was fired off at different 
intervals, under the active and delighted general¬ 
ship of Boleslas, our host’s eldest son. At five 
o’clock there was a service at the church, and a 
procession, in honour of the Resurrection of our 
Lord. At eleven high mass was performed, at 
which all the family and guests assisted. The 
church, which is very old, being built partly in 
the eleventh century and partly in the fifteenth, 
was crowded by peasants, who were all dressed 
in their prettiest costumes. The many-coloured 
petticoats, the gay ribands floating in the 
breeze, and the various and picturesque head¬ 
dresses of the women, together with the long, 
full-skirted coats of the men, mostly of a dark- 
blue, and the streamers and bunches of flowers 
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stuck in their hats and caps, formed such a 
striking and novel scene as we shall not soon 
forget. The sun shone so brightly, the birds 
sang so merrily, and on every face there was 
such an expression of pleasure, that it did the 
heart good to behold. On returning from Mass, 
all the company entered the great dining-hall, 
where a tempting sight presented itself. An 
immense table, spread from top to bottom of the 
apartment, covered with a large linen cloth, 
generally preserved as an heir-loom in the 
family. In the centre was a lofty tower of 
pastry, on the top of which was a roasted lamb- 
still, however, clothed in its primitive white vest¬ 
ment, to mimic life—holding a red and white 
banner, on which was the joyful motto, “ Alle¬ 
luia.” This was surmounted by a silver eagle, 
the emblem of Poland. At a little distance were 
heaps of sweetmeats, fruits, and preserves; then 
came pyramids of cold eggs, enveloped in the 
coils of long, serpent-like sausages; then a wall 
of massive saffron-cakes, fortified at the comers 
by towering babas —a sort of sponge-cake, of an 
immense height. There were also heaps of 
another sort of cake, called Mazurkas , covered 
all over with almonds. Thus the province of 
Masovia gives its name to one of the prettiest of 
national dances, and to this cake, which is most 
delicious. Besides all this, there were more 
substantial dishes, in the shape of tongues, dry 
and pickled fish, smoked hams, and roasted 
pigs, under the semblance of boars* heads. In¬ 
tersecting the numerous dishes were gold and 
silver jugs of old mead, decanters of liqueurs, 
and musty bottles of choice wines. 

When our host and his guests were all assem¬ 
bled, in walked the priest, attired in his robes; 
he pronounced a solemn benediction on the 
feast, and then sprinkled it with holy water; 
which proceeding, according to the popular 
belief, prevents the possibility of its becoming 
hurtful, as it might easily prove, after a long 
period of rigid abstinence. Immediately this 
ceremony was concluded, a door opened m the 
back-ground, and in walked the preparer of the 
whole—the head cook, in his white cap and 
apron, and began carving up the different meats. 
After him entered the bailiffs and stewards em¬ 
ployed on the estates, the housekeeper and the 
ladies* maids. Meanwhile, our host proceeded 
to cut up a cold egg into thin slices, and then 
went with his plate by turns to every one of the 
company, exchanging congratulations, which he 
ratified by eating one half of a slice, whilst he 
offered tne other half to his guest. After this 
indispensable ceremony everybody began to 
attack the savoury dishes on the table; but, 
voracious as were the appetites, the supplies 
were so large that, to all appearance, they were 
but little diminished. This same feasting took 
place every morning, till the whole was con¬ 
sumed. Formerly it was a rule, in the more 
opulent houses, to keep the Easter Feast open 
till Whitsunday, which will give you some little 
idea of the immense quantity of provisions that 
must have been prepared, and the unbounded 
hospitality of Polish hosts. 


An old almanac of the Duchy of Posen, from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, con¬ 
tains the following description of an Easter 
banquet:— 

“ This year the Palatine S. gave a splendid Easter 
Feast at Dereczyn, at which a great number of 
Polish and Lithuanian lords attended. A lamb, 
seasoned with Pistachio plums, and other costly 
spices, was placed in the centre of the table. But 
only the ladies, the senators, the first dignitaries of 
the crown, and the clergy, were admitted to partake 
of that delicate dish. On one side of the table four 
colossal wild boars, stuffed with pigs, sausages, and 
liams, were laid down, and represented the seasons 
of the year. The cook exhibited the most masterly 
abilities in contriving to roast these huge animals 
entire. On the opposite side twelve stags, with gilt 
antlers, adorned with emblems of the corresponding 
months, attracted general admiration. Smaller 
game, such as hares, rabbits, partridges, woodcocks, 
and pheasants, filled their capacious insides. The 
prodigiously large cakes, the circumference of which 
could only be measured by yards, were fifty-two in 
number, to answer that of the weeks in the year. 
Three hundred and sixty-five babas, in honour of 
as many days, hedged in the whole, and closed the 
circle of the year. In addition to this, the same 
numbers and divisions were represented by four 
golden pitchers, filled with wine of King Batory’s 
time; twelve silver ones, with King Sigismundus’ 
wine ; fifty-two silver barrels with that of Cyprus, 
Spain, and Italy; throe hundred and sixty-five hogs¬ 
heads of Hungary; and lastly a vat, containing 
8,760 pints of mead, the number of hours in the 
annual revolution. 1 ’ 

The astonishing quantity of provisions at this 
Feast can only be equalled by the elegant taste 
and novel ideas displayed at another which took 
place in the ancient and interesting city of 
Cracow:— 

u I was present yesterday,” says an old writer of 
Cracow, “ at the Easter Feast given by N. C., one 
of the magistrates of our town. On an immenso 
table, covered with tho finest cloth in the world, the 
circumference of which might have afforded com¬ 
fortable seats for at least one hundred persons, 
twelve massive silver dishes bore the weight of salt 
pork, sucking-pigs, spiced sausages, and pyramids 
of eggs, painted in varied colours and devices, but 
chiefly in red. A group of figures, made of pastry 
and sugar, represented the action and the plot of a 
comic play. Pilate, for instance, was exhibited in 
tho act of picking Mahomet’s pocket of a sausage— 
evidently an epigram, since everybody knows that 
neither Jew nor Mahometan is allowed to eat pork. 
A lamb of great beauty occupied the centre of the 
table. I would have given all the riches and dainties 
I saw there for the eyes of that pet creature, for 
they were nothing less than two precious diamonds, 
each of a nut’s size. I further remarked large silver 
gilt decanters and cruets with oil and vinegar. Four 
enormous pitchers, filled with old mead, stood 
amidst a host of golden cups. Silver plates, with 
preserves of all sorts of fruits, with which Providence 
has so bountifully enriched our country, formed 
another circle. Enamelled baskets contained musty 
bottles of the choicest and rarest wines. But it is 
high time I should speak of the pastry, the cakes, 
and the tarts, the number and the names of which 
it were impossible to remember. The principal cake 
was at least four yards in circumference, and one in 
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height. Different figures adorned its edge. The 
■peaking images of the twelve apostles were distin¬ 
guished from others by their size. Judas, with his 
yellow, saffron-coloured moustaches, amused me 
most. The figure of Jesus Christ, holding a superb 
banner, stood erect in the centre of the cake. Over 
our Saviour’s head an angel, suspended by a wire 
scarcely perceptible, was seen directing his course 
towards heaven, and dropping from his lips the fol¬ 
lowing motto :— * Remirrexit sicut dixit Alleltya.* 
Other cakes represented profane or mythological 
subjects. I was exceedingly pleased with one called 
‘ The Bath.’ In a lake filled with white mead gold 
and silver fishes were seen swimming. Nymphs 
were freely bathing amongst them, whilst a malicious 
cupid sat on the brim of the cake, and shot his darts 
at their sparkling eyes, which they vainly 6trove to 
conceal.” 

We think that few, if any, of the feasts of the 
present day could surpass in splendour and 
magnificence this ancient banquet; and yet we 
have in general but a poor idea of the refine¬ 
ment and elegance of the Polish nation espe¬ 
cially, thinking them to have been nothing better 
than warlike barbarians. 

To return to our own Easter feast at Vasi- 
lowka, we must not forget to inform you that a 
large table was also spread in the servants’ hall, 
on which was a certain quantity of provisions 
prepared for all the people employed on the 
estates. 

When the banquet was at an end, the com¬ 
pany adjourned to the drawing-room, and Lr- 

was unanimously called upon to ratify the pro¬ 
mise he bad given the previous day. His vio¬ 
loncello being brought, the society formed itself 
into a circle; and, in the midst of a breathless 
silence, tbe artist drew his bow slowly across the 
strings of his instrument. Those first, pure, 
thrilling tones were enough to proclaim his 
power; but when, after a brilliant introduction, 
he played one of the sweet and plaintive melo¬ 
dies of the Ukraine, not a heart was there un¬ 
moved. The colour went and came in the fair 
faces of the ladies, as different chords in their 
memories were touched; and fast and unheeded 
fell the tears down many a bright face. The 
good old priest declared he thought himself in 
heaven, listening to celestial strains, and could 
scarcely refrain from sobbing aloud. When the 
inspired musician had finished, our host rose 
ana shook him warmly by the hand ; everybody 
crowded round him, repeating their admiration 
and their thanks; but his greatest triumph was 
in the tears that had been shed by eyes that a 
few moments before had been beaming with 
smiles, and in the quickened beatings of the 
hearts till then languid and indifferent. Oh! 
music! divine music! how potent is thy spell! 
Rank, power, and riches bow down before thee, 
and acknowledge thy dominion. After this the 
company separated j a party of gentlemen and 
boys was formed to go and roast potatoes in 
the forest, and the rest went to smoke their cigars 
and play billiards. We ladies retired to our 
rooms to repose ourselves, and prepare for the 
dinner, which took place at the unusual hour of 
six, it being the general custom here to dine be¬ 


tween one and two. Tbe evening was enlivened 
by dancing; and long and untiringly was the 
beautiful and animated mazurka kept up. We 
have never seen a dance which pleasea us so 
much as this. It is so gay, spirited, and grace¬ 
ful, and so thoroughly characteristic of the Po¬ 
lish nation, that we could sit and look at it for 
hours. 


On Easter Monday, from break of day, our 
ears were assailed with such a confused noise of 
screams, mingled with laughter, of persons run¬ 
ning to and fro along the passages, and tearing 
up and down the stairs, that we had great mis¬ 
givings lest the whole household should sud¬ 
denly have gone mad. On putting our head 
outside of the door, to inquire into the cause of 
this tumult, a strange sight presented itself. 
The corridor and staircase was flooded with 
water, and fragments of broken jugs and bottles 
strewed the ground. The young people had 
been keeping up one of the old customs, that of 
throwing water on each other at every favourable 
opportunity. Woe to the unlucky ones who 
were caught in bed, they were deluged without 
a possibility of escape. This exciting warfare is 
kept up unceasingly all Easter Monday. In 
former times, ladies and gentlemen even would 
supply themselves with pans of water, and throw 
them over each other; but in these more civi¬ 
lized days they perform their spiriting more 
gently, and sprinkle with a few drops of eau de 
Cologne , from an elegant little bottle, or shake 
the dew from a bouquet of morning* gathered 
flowers. But the servants and the country 
people keep up the custom in all its pristine 
glory, and some poor creatures even get a duck¬ 
ing in a pond. The origin of this strange pro¬ 
ceeding is much disputed. Some think it dates 
from the introduction of Christianity into Po¬ 
land, and is in commemoration of the immersing 
in water of those who were baptized. Others say 
it took its rise from the time of the Apostles, 
when multitudes of the faithful being assembled, 
to talk over the wonderful resurrection of our 
Lord, the Jews threw water on them to 
mark their contempt, and thus dispersed them. 
It seems that even in those remote times, tbe 
art of dispersing a multitude of excited people 
was well known. Marshal Loban, in the pre¬ 
sent day, gave it as his opinion, that water would 
be far more effectual than fire-arms for such a 
purpose. For our own part, we have met with 
a solution equally, if not more probable than 
either of the above. It is in the travels of Major 
Symes, the English envoy to Ava in the year 
1795. He says, that in Hmdostan, on the 12th 
of April, when the New Year of the Birmans 
commences, all the women throw water on the 
men, to purify them from their sins of the past 
year. The men in return perform the same 
office for the women. We know the affinity 
that has been found to exist between the Sla¬ 
vonians and the people of Hindostan ; and to 
this we would add that with the former nation 
also the New Year began in Spring, and it was 
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at just the same season they had the custom of 
drowning death or winter, which with them is 
synonymous. It seems to us, then, evident, 
that this custom of sprinkling with water had 
the same origin and meaning in India and 
amongst the Slavonians, and was intended 
there also to purify them from their sins. 

After breakfast we set off, in two carriages- 
and-four, and escorted by several gentlemen on 
horseback, to visit a family at about five miles, 
distance. Our road lay through a beautiful 
country; a forest of pine and fir-trees bordered 
it for some distance; but it was very rough and 
disagreeable, and great part of the time our 
horses had to drag the carriages through heavy 
masses of sand; and many dreadful jolts did 
we receive from great stones and deep holes. 
These, however, only served to excite our mirth; 
for the party was in high spirits, and the day 
was lovely. The entrance to Planta was through 
a long winding avenue of willows, which opened 
upon a grass-plot, ornamented with flower¬ 
beds, in front of the house—a rambling, low, 
old-fashioned abode, built entirely of wood, and 
covered with ivy and wild vine. It presented a 
most picturesque appearance, and small as it 
appeared from the outside, was found to contain 
a great number of rooms. We were most 
hospitably received by the owners of Planta, 
whom we found surrounded by their young 
family and a host of friends, busily engaged 
at the Easter feast. We were all speedily 
overwhelmed with good things, and pressed 
to eat on every side. Quite incapable of dis¬ 
cussing the tenth part even of the piled up 
plates that were placed before us, and glad to 
escape for a while from the noise and tumult of 
the banquetting-room, we seized upon our 
charming friend Bronislas, and went off to 
examine a little quaint old edifice near the house, 
which had excited our curiosity on seeing it 
from the window. It was a chapel, and on en¬ 
tering it we perceived over the altar a strange 
old picture of the Virgin, which our companion 
assured us was the miraculous cause of the erec¬ 
tion of the chapel on that spot. She told us 
that formerly—many years ago, of course—the 
lord of Planta was a man of the most dissolute 
habits, who lived surrounded by a set of com¬ 
panions equally wicked as himself, and that they 
did nothing but eat, drink, game, and swear. 
In his time, this picture of the Virgin hung in 
the old dining-hall, where their revels were 
mostly carried on. One day, to the surprise of 
all, the picture was missing 1 The master gave 
orders to have it looked for instantly, and re¬ 
stored to its place; but the picture was nowhere 
to be found, and at last the search was given up 
in despair. A few days after, however, one of 
the household going out to shoot, saw this very 
picture standing upright in a little marshy 
ground near the house. Full of astonishment, 
he communicated the surprising intelligence to 
his master, who severely reprimanding the ser¬ 
vants for their careless search, ordered it to be 
hung up again in the dining-hall. He was 
obeyed in fear and trembling; but the very next 


day the picture was again missing. Nothing 
more of it was seen for some days, when it was 
once more discovered upright in the same place 
where it was found before. This astonishing 
circumstance so affected the lord of Planta, that 
he instantly abandoned his sinful way of living, 
built a chapel on the spot where the picture was 
60 miraculously found, and hung it up over the 
altar. From that time he was as remarkable for 
the sanctity of his life, as he had been previously 
for his wickedness, and did an immense deal of 
good in the neighbourhood. 

Such, then, was the history of this quaint little 
chapel, related to us with a perfect seriousness, 
as being thoroughly believed in; and we, who 
unfortunately were not endowed with an equal 
faith, admired the result, though we were unable 
to credit the means. 

On returning in the evening, the nightingale 
was singing most divinely. The sky was se¬ 
rene, the air calm, all nature was silent, as if list- 
-ening with enchantment to the delicious warbling 
of this incomparable singer of the woods. Oh ! 
how, at this moment, did our heart take to itself 
the wings of memory, and fly back to those dear 
times when the bright moon shone, the hushed 
air listened, and the nightingale of our own be¬ 
loved woods poured forth her tender lays; and 
we dreamed of love, and the fair world we were 
entering, and thought care and sorrow, separa¬ 
tion and death, were but vain words, of which 
we should never know the meaning. Oh! 
youth, youth ! how blindly happy, how wilfully 
trusting art thou! And would we have it other¬ 
wise ? Oh, no ! those few happy, golden years 
at the beginning, cast a ray of fight over many 
a long ana weary life, that would be dark indeed 
without it. 


The following morning we were informed of 
the arrival of a most important personage, a Jew 
pedlar, who pays a certain number of visits here 
during the year, bringing with him every ima¬ 
ginable ware. Yankiel was ushered eagerly into 
the housekeeper’s room, where he unpacked his 
goods, and displayed them to the admiring eyes 
of every female in the house, we believe. There 
was not an article could be asked for, but he 
had it; and not in vain did he arrive, for many 
were the purchasers he found. He retailed also 
all the news he had picked up in the different 
mansions he had visited during his pilgrimage; 
and many and acceptable were the bits of intel¬ 
ligence he brought to our hostess and her 
daughters, of friends and relations at a distance. 
The servants, of course, had their share; but 
Yankiel was a discreet man, and waited a sea¬ 
sonable opportunity. In the midst of all this, 
our thoughts insensibly wandered to Scott’s de¬ 
lightful novel of “ Kenilworth,” and we fancied 
the pedlar before us to be the identical Way land 
Smith of never-to-be-forgotten memory. The 
graceful and pretty Vanda was no unfit repre¬ 
sentative of the sweet and hapless Amy Robsart, 
as she stooped over the rich stuffs spread before 
her, and examined the delicate laces that the 
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eager pedlar held up to view. Here, however, 
the resemblance ceased; and with a sigh for 
the many long miles that lay between us and 
the old mouldering ruins of Kenilworth, we 
turned away. 

An excursion on horseback was proposed; so 
the steeds were brought to the door, and off 
we started, to visit a famous birch-tree, about 
which firoinislas has promised us another legend, 
quite true! Besides ourself, and our two charming 
friends, Vanda and her sister, who both ride re¬ 
markably well, although it is by no means the 
custom for ladies to mount in this country, our 
party consisted of a young English girl, gover¬ 
ness in a family io the neighbourhood, whose 
history is a little enveloped in mystery, though 
it is our belief that she has quitted her family 
and country, solely actuated by the romantic 
desire of depending upon her own exertions in a 
foreign land; thus making for herself trials and 
griefs, which in the natural order of things would 
have been spared her, had she remained at 
home, which from all accounts she might have 
done if she would. With pretty black eyes, tin 
petit nez retroussi, and dark ringlets all round 
her head, she is, however, very captivating, and 
may perhaps end by making some brilliant con¬ 
quest. By her side was a cavalier, very tall and 
stiff, who being far more learned in the art of 
reading than of riding, was mightily afraid of 
tumbling off his horse, and caused us a great 
deal of merriment by his unalterable gravity and 
awkwardness. Then there was the young artist, 
with his fair hair and melancholy eyes, wrapt in 
a mute admiration of the charms of nature, and 
of the goddess of his thoughts. Two or three 
others completed our cavalcade, which set off 
at a brisk trot. After an hour's delightful ride, 
we arrived at the spot, on the borders of a large 
forest of oaks, wnere stood the ruins of the 
ancient church of St. Martin. Innumerable 
tombstones marked the resting-place of many a 
eneration. All around told of ruin and decay; 
ut a large white birch-tree, like an angel's wing, 
protected with its shade the peaceful slumber of 
the dead. With a curiosity, tempered by the 
solemnity of the place we stood in, we demanded 
of our companions if this were the tree about 
which they had promised us the history. " It 
is,” said Bromislas; " and if you will listen, I 
will recount to you what the peasants relate to 
their children from one generation to another. 
But do not imagine I have anything either very 
exciting or interesting to tell you, for it is a sim¬ 
ple village legend of the Duchy.” Having de¬ 
scended from our horses, we formed a circle 
round our young and beautiful narrator, who, 
with a heightened colour, and a voice which at 
first trembled slightly from emotion, thus 
began:—“ Long years ago, the only child of a 
poor loving mother, of these parts, fell sick and 
died. When his little cold body was laid in the 
dark grave beside this church, you may imagine 
the grief, the despair of the poor woman; for the 
hoy had been her only consolation, her only 
hope, and she had made a veritable idol of him, 
and worshipped him. But one day the sexton, 


running in great fear and trepidation to the vil¬ 
lage pastor, cried out, ‘ What evil has come 
upon us ? What terrible things are passing in 
our churchyard ? In vain we have buried the 
widow's little boy, who died a week ago; not¬ 
withstanding all our efforts, and all our care, 
one little hand is constantly forcing its way out 
of the grave!’ The astonished priest, cross in 
hand, runs to the cemetery. A hundred times 
he blesses the hand, sprinkles it with holy water, 
and himself buries it in the ground. Kneeling 
beside the little grave, he pours out his 6oul to 
God ; but in vain he prays, the hand again 
forces its way through the earth, and shines in 
appalling whiteness on the green grass. The 
pastor causes the church bells to be rung, to 
summon all the inhabitants of the village. Won¬ 
dering, and affrighted, they crowd around him. 
Young and old, women and children, all are 
there. Then the pastor, turning to the mother 
of the child, said:—‘ What is passing in the 
grave of your son ? My poor comprehension 
cannot fathom the awful mystery; but you must 
surely know. Explain, then, this terrible sight.’ 
The poor mother wrung her hands in despair, 
and replied only by tears and moans. But 
being menaced with the maledictiou of God, she 
at last gave utterance to the following words:— 
* It is the punishment of my blind and senseless 
adoration of my child. God is just. He sends 
me evil for evil. I spoiled my hoy by over 
indulgence. I never chastised him for his 
faults ; and one unhappy day he lifted his hand 
against me in his anger, and struck me!*— 
‘ Take then a birch, and strike the hand of 
your child. He prays for chastisement on earth, 
that he may escape punishment in eternity.’ 
The poor trembling woman hesitated, fearing to 
approach the grave; but the pastor cried in a 
voice of thunder, * Strike !* Summoning up all 
her courage, she stepped forward, and with eyes 
turned away, the mother performed the terrible 
and painful task. 

" Behold ! oh miracle of heaven ! the instant 
the birch touched the hand, it shrank withering 
away, and the earth closed over it; but the 
mother fell fainting on the ground, overcome by 
the force of her emotion. 

“ A feeling of terror filled every heart; a cold 
shudder ran through the veins of all who wit¬ 
nessed this scene, in commemoration of which 
the pastor planted the birch on the grave. By 
a second miracle, the following spring it had 
become an immense tree, covered with foliage. 
Many centuries passed away; the church crum¬ 
bled into ruins, a forest of oaks grew up around, 
but the birch-tree remained always the same to 
this day; and the tradition of it is handed down 
from one generation to another, giving a fearful 
warning to those foolish parents, who neglect to 
teach their children that commandment of God, 
which says, ‘ Honour thy Father and thy Mo - 
ther .' *’ 

We were all more or less affected by this 
story, and the charming way in which it had 
been recounted; and it was some time after we 
had left the spot before we ladies at least reco- 
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vered our usual spirits. On reaching Vasilowka, 
we encountered Boleslas and his cousins, just 
returned from heron shooting. The delighted 
boy himself had been the most successful, 
having shet no less than three; and with pride 
he presented his mother with a few little glossy 
feathers that form the tuft on the head of 
the heron, and are valuable on account of their 
scarcity. Our evening closed in again with 
dancing, singing, and music; and it was late in 
the night before any one thought of repose. 


On the fourth day of Easter week we had to 
say adieu to our pretty Vanda, who went with 
one of her aunts to Posen, to assist in quality of 
bridesmaid at the wedding of one of her friends, 
a very beautiful and elegant young lady, whom 
we had the pleasure of knowing when there. 
Remarkable to relate, the gentleman to whom 
she is about to give her hand is eaually hand¬ 
some with herself; they will indeed be a charm¬ 
ing pair—may Heaven bless them ! After their 
wedding, they will pass a few weeks with their 
families, as in Poland it is not the custom to 
take the departure immediately the marriage 


vows are pronounced, as is the case in our 
country; and then they will set off* for London 
and the " Great Exposition. 5 ’ We know of 
many weddings that have been arranged this 
winter at the Balls during the Carnival, and this 
journey was stipulated for in every case: going 
to see the Exposition has quite taken the place 
of a tour in Italy, which used formerly to be the 
condition upon which young ladies bound them¬ 
selves for life. 

The day after Vanda’s departure there was a 
wedding in the village. It took place, that is to 
say the feasting and dancing, at the residence of 
the pastor, who very kindly superintended the 
whole affair. Everybody from the Chateau 
went; and we all danced with the peasants, 
who of course were highly pleased at our con¬ 
descension. Some other time we will give you 
an account of one of these weddings, for they 
are curious and amusing; but for the present 
we must say farewell, merely premising that 
Friday and Saturday were passed in receiving 
crowas of visitors at Vasilowka, and that we 
quitted the hospitable roof of our friends, with 
many and sincere regrets, the following week, 
carrying with us the most pleasing reminis¬ 
cences of “ Easter in Poland.” 


THE SUNNY SIDE. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

Oh ! look on the sunny side, dear Maid, 

As you journey through Life’s long way: 

Often the depths of the forest shade 
Are pierced by the morning ray; 

And often a line of light may start 
On the rough, tempestuous tide, 

If you only keep a hopeful heart, 

And look on the sunny side ! 

The mists that rapidly rise around 
May as swiftly pass away : 

The darkest hour of the night is found 
The herald of rosy day: 

The clouds that threaten to bunt in rain, 
May in brilliant tints divide, 

And give to your eager eyes again 
A glimpse of the sunny side! 

She who can quickly discern the light 
That glimmers through storm and gloom, 

Hath a spell in store of glorious might 
To brighten a husband’s home : 

And Sorrow can work no lasting ill 
On the spirit true and tried, 

That in time of trouble, is ready still 
To look on the sunny side ! 


MY COTTAGE HOME. 

Oh ! when I left my English homo, 
Sad, weary, and depressed, 

I dared not hope in stranger land 
To find a place of rest. 


But now I’ve found this calm retreat, 

I never wish to roam; 

And I will prize and love thee well, 

My pretty cottage home. 

Oh ! who would choose the city’s din, 

Its bustle and its noise ? 

Excitement and a proud display 
There form our fancied joys: 

No solitude—no quiet hour 
For holy thoughts to come. 

Oh ! blest are they who can possess 
A simple cottage home. 

Here, free to roam where’er I will, 

On mountain, hill, or vale, 

I’ll listen to the wild bird’s song, 

And love the wild flowers pale; 

I’ll learn their language, and will hold 
Converse with birds and flowers; 

They’ll be such sweet companions, too, 

In all my lonely hours. 

With simple eloquence they’ll teach 
Their useful lore to me; 

Oh ! may I learn to be like them, 

So innocent, so free. 

Alone with nature’s God, I’ll find 
A solitude 60 sweet, 

In deep recesses of the woods, 

In shady wild retreat. 

My pretty cottage—Oh ! indeed 
I can be happy here— 

Far from the city’s crowded haunts; 

Far from all strife and fear. 

Wert thou with me, my husband, I 
Would never wish to roam. 

Come, thou, Oh, come ! and share with ms 
My pretty cottage horns. 

Lizzie W. 
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Ciiap. VI. 


“ Like as a ship, that through the ocean wide 
Directs her course unto oue certain coast, 

Is met by many a counter wind and tide, 

With which her wingwl speed is let and crest, 
And she herself on stormy surges tost, 

Yet making many a board and many a bay, 

Still winneth way, ne hath her compass lost; 
Right so it fares with me in this long way, 

Whose course is often stayed, yet never is astray." 

And if I can with any justice, though in all 
humility, claim for my course the praise that it 
“ never is astray,” I owe it in great measure to 
the sisterly sympathy of Carola Morton. The 
dissolution of partnership which had come on 
me in the last chapter occasioned me for some 
time the most pressing difficulties. I had in 
truth to make many a board and many a bay, to 
abate my proud thoughts, to content myself with 
far humbler aspirations. I, whose girlish dreams 
had been of regenerating society by the spells of 
poetry, who in maturer womanhood still found 
in the Beautiful a type of heavenly purity here 
below— 1 was now to consider, not what things 
were pure and lovely, but what were of good 
reportr—what, in short, would take with the pub¬ 
lic. Not the least of my cares was the necessity 
I was under of going alone to arrange in person 
with the publishers and editors from whom I 
sought employment. Many a day I thanked 
Providence for my want of beauty. Carola 
could not have traversed the streets, and fagged 
about in hackney coaches as I did—her fair race 
would have been a deadly foe. I found it so 
the few times I accepted her offer of supporting 
me in my awkward interviews, and I soon put 
an end to her accompanying me. Among others 
at this time, I fell m with the managers of a 
newly-established periodical, which professed to 
he for the benefit of the masses. Every literary 
paper does so now; but this was in more exclu¬ 
sive days, when reading and writing for the 
lower classes were thought to begin and end in 
the Bible and the ledger—a curious mixture, 
winch leads people often to confuse religion and 
worldly wisdom, and to take in the literal sense 
the text that godliness is great gain . In those 
days the “ Spirit of Progress” had newly escaped 
from its stable, and had fallen into a gentle trot, 
very unlike the furious Mazeppa race with which 
it now scours the world. The periodical to 
which I refer might not inaptly be compared 
to one of the broken hinges by which the steed 
pushed down the door. The tone of the maga¬ 


zine was nearly “ Radical but the talent em¬ 
barked there was sufficient to make head against 
all Tory attempts to have it coughed down. It 
was daring and unscrupulous—two attributes 
which, combined, are almost sure to command 
notice. My first attempt in its pages was an 
essay on the Elevation of the Human Intellect; 
an effort so well received by the editor, that I 
had the temerity to display to him my castiga¬ 
tion of the poet Prateapace. The rough work¬ 
man of literature who now scanned my well- 
merited sarcasms, was severe against the silken 
foplings pretending to build with silver trowels 
and inlaid spades. He had also a private grudge 
against Prateapace, for sneering at his journal 
among the elite; and he knew enough of the 
world to assure himself, that a bold attack on 
any privileged amateur of the drawing-rooms 
would produce a sensation highly favourable to 
the struggling magazine. The review was 
printed, and not a little discussed. My former 
employers revealed to Prateapace the name of 
his hidden critic, and he became my enemy for 
ever. He wrote a violent tirade in one of the 
daily papers, stigmatising my criticism as an 
unjust libel. His friends and lady patrons sup¬ 
ported him. The literary sans culottes rejoiced 
in the fray, and spattered mud on their oppo¬ 
nents with hearty good will. The editors of the 
“ liberal” periodical which had produced this 
apple of discord applauded themselves and me 
for the notoriety which they had all along fore¬ 
seen, but whicn to an inexperienced writer like 
myeelf was misery and disgrace. The stinging 
retorts which my critique had provoked rung 
through my very dreams, and I incessantly re¬ 
proached myself for my rashness. 1 was now 
nigh in favour with the leaders of the “ liberal ” 
party. They imagined they could hound me 
down on every scion of nobility daring to pene¬ 
trate into the inky mysteries of the pen. They 
knew they could not more effectually pander to 
the vanity of the masses, than by exaggerating 
the follies of the great. But they mistook the 
mind they thought their tool—I was willing to 
mete out deserved censure, however lofty were 
the offender; but I scoraed to vilify a rising 
genius because it wrote itself a lord. I would 
not measure ability in an inverse ratio to station. 
I preserved a contempt for slang jokes, and a 
doubt of the conversational wit of cabmen. 
This was not enough for my coadjutors—I must 
be all or nothing. It is dangerous to be a Mo¬ 
derate. Like the clay vessel betwixt the iron 
ones, the moderate is crushed between the ex¬ 
tremes. I had been a Radical to the aristocrats, 
p 2 
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I was now an aristocrat to the Radicals; and our 
connection came to a speedy rupture. I was 
not sorry, for I wished to be free, though as a 
hired drudge of literature I was looking for the 
mirage in such a wish. But again I was adrift, 
and this lasted so long, and my scanty means 
diminished so perceptibly, that I was glad to 
obtain a footing on a respectable and old- 
established periodical of sober, quiet principles, 
and steady circula'ion. 

Here my effusions were not rejected, but 
they were docked of their more enthusiastic 
flights, and reduced to the same tasteless gela¬ 
tine as the rest of the articles. I had learned 
some little worldly prudence now; so I choked 
down my sigh, and submitted silently to these 
manipulations. 

The tone of the work was decorous and prosy 
— long-winded treatises — cautious criticisms, 
abounding in negations—soporific poems, and 
orthodox tales regularly ending in a marriage, 
and eschewing all horrors of the Radcliffe and 
Ainsworth school. Sometimes, as a favour, one 
of my poetical pieces might be inserted, but 
always the barrenest and least imaginative; and 
a wild flight of lancy was ruthlessly expunged. 

Thus did this ponderous, pompous, dozing, 
prosing periodical enjoy a wide reputation, and 
a circulation amounting to many thousands— 
not a few of whom continued the subscription 
with habitual listlessness, because “ they had all 
the volumes from the beginning, and the look 
of a library was quite spoiled if there were to be 
an incomplete set.” 

Some months previously I should have been 
ill-contented with so inglorious a post; but the 
rubs of fortune are not to be slighted, and I had 
learned to be thankful for a means of honest 
subsistence, however obscure. I had escaped 
the temptation of battering my soul's integrity, 
and I was still strong in youth and hope, and 
still rhymed in secret, looking patiently to the 
future tor the fruition of my desires. 

And bad I forgotten Ernest in this sharp 
struggle for my daily bread ? Had the naked 
and unpromising life now opened to me not 
disgusted me with my romance and fidelity of 
heart? No. Never aid I repent that I bad 
refused Mr. Elphinstone. The only days of my 
experience that rose up to reproach, were those 
of my engagement; I felt too happy in the in¬ 
dulgence of my long repressed love to care that 
it had brought me to poverty. Still in all inno¬ 
cence, in all purity of heart, could I dedicate to 
the far-absent Ernest every conscientious sacri¬ 
fice, every fine imagination, every healthful 
though wearying labour. I felt improved by 
this change in my existence; my duty and my 
hopes went together, and I cherished a bright 
dream of Ernest’s return, and my reward in his 
renewed esteem and love. For many years that 
dream was my soul’s food, on which I fed and 
lived, and thought I could never live without it. 
And how could I be sad with such a companion 
as Carola Morton ? Every day developed to me 
more fully the depths of her virgin heart. How 
delicious it was to turn over page after page. 


Laura Studlegh . 

and see so much freshness, so few stains! And 
who could relax exertion beside that patient la¬ 
bourer of science—her pale, sweet-expressioned 
father ? The benign influence of his charitable 
spirit infused itself into everything: he lived 
entirely for others, and he found his reward in 
his own silently approving heart, and the en¬ 
couraging words of his daily readings of Scrip¬ 
ture. His was a most wonderfully balanced 
mind, morbid repinings were unknown to him; 
and yet healthful as was that mind, the body 
was frail and breaking. I heard him cough at 
night, till I have often risen in alarm and gone 
to listen at his chamber; but when I alluded to 
it next morning, he would quietly reply that he 
had taken the necessary remedies, and implore 
me not to mention it to his daughter. But I did 
not like his meagre aspect, his too bright eves, 
and hollow shoulders. He liked his daughter 
to enter society, his delight \t r as unbounded 
when her graceful figure glided before him 
through the dance, and the admiration her sweet 
face excited was his purest reward for many a 
wakeful night brought on by exposure to cold 
and late hours. 

Carola was so guileless and childlike still, 
that it was her amusement, on her return from 
a party, to tell me the adventures of the evening, 
including the compliments of her partners; sim¬ 
ple and unassuming, she took these for mere 
verbiage; but in some, I, experience-taught, 
could discern a deeper meaning than the frothy 
persiflage of the hour. The name of a certain 
Mr. Landers figured prominently in these anec¬ 
dotes, and my suspicions were a little roused by 
the frequency of his dances, and the plainness 
of his inuendoes. 

I became uneasy about Carola; young and 
motherless, was she too, to be wrecked on a 
loveless marriage—for her style of mentioning 
Mr. Landers was anything but love: she seemed 
rather to laugh at him than to respect or admire 
him. I sounded Mr. Morton: he said at once 
that Carola was generally thought the belle of 
the party; but he laughed at my hints of a lover, 
saying she was too young to take any fancy yet, 
and that he would rather see her mind matured 
before her heart was touched, in which I heartily 
agreed with him—“ Marriage lets in many cares 
unknown to the maiden; Carola is too young 
to grapple with these real troubles. 1 like a 
girl to keep her maiden meditations a few 
years.” 

But our antiquated wisdom could not annul 
the fact that Mr. Landers had fallen in love 
with our Carola, and a few days brought matters 
to a crisis. 

Mr. Morton and his daughter had gone to a 
dance at the same Mrs. Hampton Teddington’s 
to whom I previously referred. They came home 
rather earlier than usual, and Carola knocked 
hastily at my door. When I opened it I saw her 
white and trembling, and looking ready to burst 
into tears. I half surmised the truth: Mr. 
Lauders had proposed to her. In saying this 
her self-command gave way, and she wept vehe- 
' mently in a manner that alarmed me. 
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"And your answer, Carola?” I asked, as 
quietly as I could. 

“ Oh, I was so startled, so frightened, so sorry 
for him and for myself. And yet I nearly 
laughed at the folly of his proposing to me, 
whom he had never seen but in company, of 
whose character he knows as little as I know of 
his. I told him so as soon as I could put sen¬ 
tences properly together; but indeed at first I 
was utterly confounded and half angry with a 
suspicion that it was a mere quiz on his part. 
But he really was in earnest and talked so 
volubly, yet so seriously, that I 6aid nothing 
from being quite stultified, until I got out that 
expression of not knowing him; and do you 
know he seemed to take that as encouragement. 
I did not mean it for such. And then he ran on 
about devoting his life to please me, and all the 
" usual compliments of the season.” And she 
laughed such a merry, child-like laugh that I 
had no doubt as to whether she was in love 
or not. 

“ But did you leave him under that im¬ 
pression of encouragement?” 

Her face clouded again. " I tried to speak, 
but you might as well have stopped a running 
river with a willow wand. I trembled so much 
that 1 daresay he thought I was quite overcome 
with love; but it was a sort of cold fear; for I 
really do not want to marry him or any body 
unless papa wishes it very much, and I could 
not refuse him. But, Laura, I do not think 
matters are at all clear with Mr. Landers, for I 
ran away suddenly when I saw papa, and said 
I wanted to go home; and Mr. Landers would 
hand me into the carriage, and asked if he might 
hope; and 1 really do not know if he heard me 
at all when I said ' No*; for the wheels made 
such a noise at that moment.” 

“ Then you mean to refuse him ?” 

" 1 want to consult you, Laura. I do not 
pretend to care for him or for any one so much 
as I do for papa, and for—but I have no ro¬ 
mance about love—that is,” said Carola blush¬ 
ing and correcting herself at the murmurs of 
her heart that very instant; " that is, I think 
and hope any one who feels it a duty could 
prevent indulgence in that romance, and that 
if it really would make papa happy I could be 
happy enough with this Mr. Landers, or any 
body like him, tolerably agreeable and good 
tempered.” 

“ You might be happy enough, Carola; but 
would you be good enough as such a wife ? Do 
ou know that your duty is to give your hus- 
and your whole heart; that you can expect no 
blessing on your duties as a mother if you begin 
by under-estimating those of a wife ? Do you 
know that marriage calls on the woman for con¬ 
tinual and often unappreciated self-sacrifices? 
that the cares of children, their sicknesses and 
their sins, cut like a canker into the spirit, and 
drive away the light carelessness of youth ? But 
where there is love, strong, enduring, well 
grounded love, it is a noble and a hopeful task, 
and the heart goes along with every exertion. 
But oh, Carola, could your father, knowing your 


capacity for what is truly good, be happy on 
seeing you the drudge of an inferior mind— 
‘ what is fine within thee growing coarse to 
sympathize with clay* ? No, dearest; love well 
before you marry, and examine well before you 
love.” 

I spoke earnestly, for my heart prompted every 
word. Carola knew ray own story as far as 
regarded Mr. Elphinstone’s share, and she felt 
that I advised her from experience. Her own 
lips trembled as she answered — 

u You are right, Laura; and yet, I feel some¬ 
times that I must not only consult my own 
wishes and my dear father’s comforts. He is 
over-worked, he is worn and pale; and yet he 
has ever before him the idea that I shall be left 
enniless and dependent at his death. I know 
is anxiety haunts him, Laura; 1 have seen it 
often in his dear, kind eyes; and I have heard 
him, when he thought I was not attending to 
him, mutter to himself the fears which press 
upon his mind. Dear Laura, do you not think 
he would be happier if I were married and placed 
above the reach of want?’’ 

I did not reply, for I was aware it was a 
matter worthy of deep consideration. At last I 
said, " Beloved Carola, from the sentiments I 
have heard your father express on this subject, 
as well as from your own character, I strongly 
advise you against such perilous experiment. 
You are better fitted than most young women 
to struggle with mere pecuniary troubles, but 
you are by no means of a temperament likely to 
be happy in a marriage of mere worldly pru¬ 
dence. There is in you, as in every ardent spirit, 
a necessity of loving—an overplus of feeling, 
which must one day find vent; and if not ex¬ 
pended on your husband, as it naturally ought 
to be, it will gnaw at the root of your happiness, 
and perhaps make its way out in an unlooked- 
for—nay, who knows ?—a guilty channel. If you 
marry with but a small amount of regard, even 
suppose life’s trials do not diminish that small 
stock, the great treasury of your heart would 
still be cumbered with its useless wealth, and 
when too late you may find those deserving of 
it, to whom it will be sinful to give even a 
thought.” 

" But in marriage the children fill up one’s 
heart,” said Carola. 

" Yes; but suppose God denies you that 
blessing! And do you think an unloving wife 
dare hope for their solace? Might he not send 
them in judgment, not in mercy ? Might you 
not learn with fear how sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child? Oh, Carola, 
do not fling yourself into certain trouble for the 
sake of uncertain good.” 

" You are always right, dear Laura. I have 
often fancied I could be happy with any hus¬ 
band if I had a dear child to cherish : it seems 
such a holy, such an absorbing love. There is 
nothing in my eyes so nearly angelic as a 
mothers unconscious gaze upon her first-born. 
That is one reason I do so almost worship the 
Madonnas of the Italian painters: it is the very 
perfection of earthly love purified from all sin. 
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But you have shown me that these fancies are 
presumptuous in one who dares to purpose the 
transgression of a positive command. Laura, 
say nothing of Mr. Landers to my father. I 
will answer him to-morrow by writing. ,, 

“ And Carols,” I continued, retaining her 
hand a moment as she bade me good night, 
“ you have told me, and I cannot tell you in re¬ 
turn my joy and gratitude, that I am dearer to 
you than any but your father. I)o not think 
yourself homeless while I live; poor as I am, I 
am independent, and we can assist each other 
till you find a husband worthy of all confidence 
and love.” 

Carola flung herself into my arms, and we 
wept tears of gladness in that embrace. 

The next day she brought me an unsealed 
note addressed to Mr. Landers. It expressed 
gently but decidedly her regret at what had 
occurred, excusing ner apparent indecision by 
her surprise and distress, which had for the 
time destroyed all self-command. The refusal 
was by no means an equivocal one, for Carola 
had little hesitation in her character. 

“ Very good, love. Shall I seal it tor you, as 
I have a taper lighted ?” 

“ Please do. I have just ended my phos¬ 
phorus matches; they are improving daily in 
these things: they are as distinct a feature of 
the nineteenth century as the newly begun rail¬ 
ways. But hush! there is a knock at the door. 
Oh, Laura, can that be Mr. Landers ?” 

“ Not the most unlikely conjecture, I must 
say, disagreeable as I daresay the idea is to you. 
will you see him ?” 

“ Oh no, no!” cried poor Carola, shaking 
with genuine terror. “ Ob, Laura, I cannot stand 
the siege of such another battery as he tried last 
night. I will leave the note for him.” 

“ But, my love, you cannot leave such a note 
as that without a single message, now that he 
has come. You owe it to him to listen once 
more to his pleadings.” 

“ Do you think so, after all your advice ?” 
said Carola reproachfully. 

“ Yes; and consistently too, as I will ex¬ 
plain.” 

“ Oh, no time for explanation now. I hear 
his step on the stair. Do you see him for me.” 
And the flurried girl ran out at an opposite door 
just as Mr. Landers was ushered into the sitting- 
room, where, during Mr. Morton’s absence, I 
generally pursued my labours. 

“ For my part, my heart beat audiblj. I had 
not heard the words of passion from any lips 
since that bitter night when Ernest reproached 
me; and although now I was to act for another, 
and not for myself, still I could not help fancying 
that in Mr. Landers* appealing tones I heard 
the accents of poor St. George Elphinstone, 
whom I had so cruelly wronged. But this asso¬ 
ciation made me more firm in resisting for my 
Carola the dangers of a similar sin and sorrow. 

Mr. Landers was really a good-looking, gen- j 
tlemanly man of thirty or thereabouts—-tall, well 
made, well dressed, unexceptionable in manners, 
and pleasing in voice and style of speaking; he 1 


was also very evidently in love. But I soon per¬ 
ceived he was nothing else. He was now com¬ 
pletely under the influence of a passion which 
makes the most sordid generous, and the most 
careless considerate; but I perceived sufficient 
indications that when this temporary fever should 
have subsided there was nothing in him likely 
to fix the esteem and respectful regard of 6ucli a 
girl as Carola. He was a common-place man ; 
he judged according to the judgment of the 
class to whom he belonged; he had a fair col¬ 
lection of conversational ideas, but an original, 
self-suggested opinion was something beyond 
him. He had received a college education, and 
had therefore fallen into the best routine of most 
mental pursuits; but then he was not equal to 
any emergency; he had no native energy of 
character; he would have sought for advice at 
the first speck of cloud in his horizon. I may 
appear to have prejudged him unjustifiably on so 
slight a knowledge; but this was my general 
impression, and it was confirmed by subsequent 
experience. However, I dare say it mattered 
not to him what I thought; but he looked sur¬ 
prised to see me there. 

“ I was not aware,” he said, “ that Miss 
Morton had a sister.” 

“ She has none,” I replied. " I am only an 
intimate friend; but she begged me to deliver 
her apologies for not seeing any visitor to-day; 
she feels fatigued by last night’s dance.” 

“ Can I not seedier then ?” cried the gentle¬ 
man in an accent of extreme disappointment. 

“ I fear not,” I replied once more. 

“ This must be a mistake. I beg of you, 
madam, to give Miss Morton my card, and to 
implore her to give me an interview, were it 
only for five minutes. I cannot leave the house 
without seeing her.” 

“ I assure you, Mr. Landers, Miss Morton 
cannot receive you to-day; but if you have any 
message I will give it her verbally or in writing, 
as you think fit.” 

lie looked at me scrulinizingly. “ You are 
Miss Morton’s intimate friend; will you advise 
her for her own happiness—I desire it now I 
am sure.” And his eye wandered over the 
dismal, dingy room in which we sat. “ This is 
not a residence worthy of Miss Morton,” be 
said, as if involuntarily giving language to his 
thoughts. 

“ It is Carola’s house,” I answered, “ and 
the society of her father makes it worth a palace 
to her.” 

“ Yes; but Miss Morton’s beauty and sweet¬ 
ness can command wealth. I know that I have 
not what she has a right to expect, but still I 
can make her home far more suitable than this; 
and I can give her love; but that also she has a 
right to expect; such a face as hers must awaken 
love in every man who sees her.” 

“ Tell me, then,” I said rather impertinently; 
“is it Carola’s beauty that has won your 
heart ?” 

“ Why, not exactly; she seems to have so sweet 
a temper, and to be so affectionate to her father 
—I think that almost as good as her beauty.” 
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“ And do you count for nothing her fine in¬ 
tellect, although at present merely in the bud ? 
Do you overlook her pure taste, her keen appre¬ 
ciation of the noble and the beautiful, her crystal 
truthfulness, her cultivated mind ?” 

The lover looked sheepish. “ Why you are 
eloquent in sweet Miss Morton's praise, and she 
deserves it; the talents you mention will, I 
dare say, amuse and enliven her solitude, for 
you know a barrister’s wife must be a good deal 
alone; as for being of any use otherwise, I do 
not see how intellect has anything to do with a 
wife. I hate Wires—but Miss Morton's lovely 
face gives the lie to any such unfeminine im¬ 
putation. 

“ How you would despise me,” thought I, 
“ did you know I were an authoress!” But I 
said nothing for a moment, and then asked what 
1 should, say for him to Carola. 

He wrote a few words on a sheet of paper, 
and, folding it, put it into my hands. I took it 
to my dear girl, whom I found trembling in her 
own chamber: I gave it her without a word. 
She ran her eye over it, coloured, and then said, 
“ Give him the note I gave you before he came: 
it is answer enough.” 

Mr. Landers had taken up a book during my 
absence, and was pretending to read; but the 
uneasy fidgetting which made the chair creak 
under his weight, proved to me how indifferent 
he was to his studies. He held out his hand 
eagerly for the note, which he saw me take out 
of the envelope case; but that action aroused 
disagreeable suspicions, and he exclaimed, “ That 
is not an answer to my request, written a few 
moments ago.” 

“ Miss Morton regrets giving you pain,” I 
said gently; “ but your note has only confirmed 
her in the sentiments which, after the events of 
last night, she thought it her duty to express to 
you in writing.” 

The suitor seized the letter, and read it hastily. 
His colour deepened during this perusal till bis 
face was flame colour, and then he flung down 
the paper with a muttered exclamation, not ex¬ 
actly a curse, but something distantly resem¬ 
bling it. 

“ You know her reasons, do you ? Tell me 
them, if any exist, if this groundless refusal be 
not merely a whim of girlish coquetry. Why I 
know, madam, that Mr. Morton can leave nis 
daughter nothing—that at his death she will be 
thrown on the wide world; yet I have not scru¬ 
pled to propose to her. What does she object 
to me for? Am I not young, healthful, de¬ 
votedly attached to her, with a competent for¬ 
tune, and a station in society which no woman 
in her position ought to pretend to despise? 
Madam, I speak to you as a reasonable person. 
You are older than Miss Morton; you have seen 
more of the world. Tell her how madly she is 
acting, for her own sake.” 

“ Miss Morton is the best judge of her own 
happiness,” I replied. “ I could not pretend to 
dictate to her on such a point.” 

“ Dictate! No; but advise. Tell her what 
your own experience must surely tell you—that 


she will repent, when it is too late, her rejection 
of my offer. Paint to her the trials she will have 
to undergo; the anxieties, the deprivations, the 
contempt and neglect of the world. My heart 
bleeds when I imagine her in such a posi¬ 
tion—a governess perhaps—a spiritless, dejected 
drudge. I entreat you to save her from her own 
rashness.” 

“ Mr. Landers,” I replied again, “ you will 
think me the worst adviser Miss Morton could 
have, when I inform you that I am now working 
for my bread as u literary hireling, rather than 
make my life a long falsehood by a union without 
love. I might have been rich, but I should have 
despised myself in that affluence. 1 am poor, 
but I am conscience-free and happy.” 

The young man stared at me in unaffected 
astonishment, caught up his hat, muttered a few 
disjointed words of adieu, and hurried down 
stairs, slamming after him the street-door. Per¬ 
haps he thought me an escaped lunatic ! But 
the confession, though it may appear gratuitous, 
was successful in its only object, that of inducing 
him to desist from his suit, Wekawrd no more 
of Mr. Landers. 

“ And pray,” said Carola, “ let us hear no 
more of love or matrimony, Laum dertp^asdong 
as my beloved father is left to his child.” 

It was the habit of my friends to indulge 
themselves every summer in a few weeks of 
country enjoyments. For this Carola redoubled 
her economical cares during many previous 
months. She had the talent, possessed by few 
women, of husbanding her means with such 
skill, that she could do more on a small sum 
than any one I ever knew; and yet she was not 
stingy, a fault into which I invariably fall when¬ 
ever I try to save. It is a native talent, as much 
as an ear for music or a voice for singing; it 
may be imitated, but never reached in perfection 
by those not born to it. However, the posses¬ 
sion of this skill accounts for the slight inroads 
made on their scanty means by these summer 
excursions. 

“ Ah, Laura, how I wish you were going with 
us!” exclaimed Carola, as she tied her bonnet- 
strings on the morning of her departure; I 
never wished for money so much as now.” 

My own heart echoed that wish, but I tried to 
dispel any discontented depression, as I kissed 
her, saying, “ Never think of me, sweetest; I have 
a great deal to write and make ready for the 
October and November magazines; and I shall 
have plenty of opportunity for collecting mate¬ 
rials for a treatise on the physiology of a London 
autumn.” 

“ Ah, you will be sadly dull,” sighed Carola, 
as she stepped into the cab; and her kind father 
repeated her words with much sympathy. I 
laughed in reply; but had I honestly confessed 
the state of my spirits, I think Carola would 
almost have given up her journey to console me. 
I went back into the little dull room I called my 
own, for the Mortons had sub-let their lodgings 
for the time of their intended absence. The 
rolling of the cab died away in the distant 
squares, and a Stem silence fell once more on 
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the solitary 6treet. Most of the houses were 
shut up —the picture-dealer had taken in all his 
best prints, and hung out enticing but old 
frames. The very hurdy-gurdy boys had aban¬ 
doned the place; and the bright, warm sun of 
August rained down his beams into the centre of 
the narrow roadway, in pitiless contrast to the 
gloom on every side. I sat in a listless despondency 
for some minutes, and theu catching a gleam of 
brightness on the gold-banded hat of a passing 
footman, that strange chain of association was 
touched, and a cloud of old memories rushed 
on me. 

1 saw our own beautiful home by the Mersey, 
now sold to strangers. 1 reviewed the equipage 
which every summer brought down my august 
mother from her London triumphs; the har¬ 
ness glittering through the beech branches 
under which on such occasions it was always 
my custom to hide myself. Oh! how ardently 
now, in that close dreary room, did I sigh for 
those umbrageous retreats where my happiest 
hours had been dreamed away in solitude! And 
then I remembered how little 1 had been loved 
in that splendid home—how my heart had fed 
upon itself. But fancy quickly hastened for¬ 
ward, and showed me, under those same beech- 
trees, Ernest Marchmont by my side; and I re¬ 
called with unerring fidelity every word he had 
ever uttered. And how proud and self-approving 
were my reflections, that few, if any, compli¬ 
ments had mingled in his talk; that he had 
spoken of all things beautiful and noble; and 
that he had riveted his chains on me not by 
flattery, but by the enunciation of his own high 
principles and generous sentiments! I loved 
Ernest Marchmont because his influence over 
me had never inspired one unworthy thought. 
In remembering his conversation I only enu¬ 
merated feelings that might have been the saving 
of a soul. Yet at the moment I speak of, in the 
first gush of loneliness after Carola’s departure, 
this passionate remembrance of Ernest filled me 
with despair. I felt deserted by the whole 
world, and flinging from me these enervating 
reveries, I plunged sullenly into my daily 
tasks. 

But day after day passed drearily, and still I 
was alone in that crowded waste! Miles on 
miles of streets stretched away on every side. 
Hundreds and thousands plodded, like me, in the 
dusty path of labour—suffering, struggling, 
withering like myself; yet not a single throb of 
sympathy could we interchange. Parliament 
had risen, and the affairs of the nation had suc¬ 
cumbed to the absorbing interest of the moors. 

The Cockneys were all down at Margate, and 
such places. New books had drawn back like 
6nails into their shells, to await a more propi¬ 
tious season. Fashionable readers were at their 
country seats; fashionable writers were hunting 
adventure at Naples or on the Rhine. The 
booksellers had followed their wives to Rams¬ 
gate, and the head printer had taken a house at 
Boulogne. 

Everything was asleep. The “ Woods and 
Forests” had converted every thoroughfare into 
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abysses which might have daunted Haydon’s 
Curtius: and the face of every house was be¬ 
sieged by the scaling-ladders of the plasterer. 
The parks were beyond a walk, and the heat 
made me languid and spiritless. Nearly a month 
had passed, when one aay I went to the office of 
my patron magazine with a paper which I had 
completed. To my astonishment I there found 
the sub-editor, who had “ run up to town 99 
from his rural lodgings at Walmer. 

“Ah, Miss Studlegh! I rejoice to see you. 

I did not know where to look at this season for 
a contributor. I am too hurried myself, but I 
must have an article on this book by Monday. 
It is just published, you see, at a most unworthy 
time; but the last news from the Cape will give 
our review of it a very strong interest. You 
had better take this newspaper also, as it will 
give you a very good idea of the authqr; and I 
need not tell any one with Miss Studlegh’s en¬ 
thusiasm, that the notice of the work must be 
in the highest degree laudatory; indeed there 
seems no dissentient voice as to the genius of 
this Mr. Marchmont.” 

This Mr. Marchmont! and I was told to 
praise his writings. I, whose only fear was that 
my veneration for the author would prevent mv 
seeing his works in their true focus. When I 
looked at him, or aught belonging to him, my 
feelings acted as a magnifying lens. 

I took the book and the newspaper. The one 
was a very spirited sketch of the colony of 
Grahams-town, with many practically valuable 
suggestions for its improvement. The other 
contained an account of a series of conflicts 
with some insurrectionary native tribes, in which 
Ernest Marchmont, Esq., had greatly distin¬ 
guished himself. Although acting only in a 
civil employ, he had, on the disturbance arising, 
and in the absence of any military assistance, 
organised at once an armed force to defend the 
colony, and headed it himself with combined 
energy and skill. He had not only defeated the 
rebellious tribes, but by consummate art had 
pacified and satisfied them, so that when the 
tardy aid arrived from the capital, the soldiers 
found no enemy to subdue. The Gazette fur¬ 
ther displayed the despatches written bv Ernest 
to the Governor at Cape Town, giving a manly 
and most graphic narrative of these occurrences, 
and the pressing emergency which had forced 
him to act on his own discretion. Much lauda¬ 
tion followed on the gallant and prudent con¬ 
duct of the young official. 

I need not say how eagerly I devoured these 
papers ; how I wept over them with a mixture 
of joy, pride, and regret. This man had loved 
me, and renounced me in disdain! Ah, how 
irretrievable was the fact! how good and noble 
he was! and now the world was beginning to 
appreciate his mental strength. This was the 
first step in the upward course : he would rise 
to fame and honour, while I withered away my 
life in obscurity and neglect. 

But it was not in my nature to repine without 
an effort. I caught infection from the ardour of 
Ernest’s fame. At least I would not sink with* 
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out a straggle to rise as near his level as I could. 
Ambition revived in me. For his sake 1 longed 
to prove to him the perfect congeniality of our 
minds— 1 longed to gain but a little honour, that 
I might add it to his heap. So again my head 
filled with poetic visions. I wrote the review; 
it was a work of joy, every word of praise was 
traced with the heart as well as the pen. I 
finished all the commissioned articles I then had 
on hand; and after this dry drudgery was com¬ 
pleted, I applied myself with all my soul to the 
achievement of a great poem. The subject was 
Childhood : its innocence, its involuntary faith, 
its aspirations, its dreams, and its disappoint¬ 
ments. My own childhood bad been one of so 
much reflection and reverie, that 1 needed only 
to look within for materials. This poem soon 
became with me a passion: in the words of a 
living poet— 

“ It grew upon my fancy clay by day, 

As Love upon a fervid spirit grows; 

E'en in my sleep the music rang alway, 

And conjured pictures to my blank repose. 

1 woke in ecstacy, and strove to write 

In words the speechless magic of the night.” • 

Such was my solace in my solitude. Septem¬ 
ber at last passed, and the Mortons returned. 
I was very happy indeed to see them, and to 
hear Carola’s lively description of her adventures, 
and her pictures of the strange sort of people she 
had met. Scientific meetings had afforded her 
great delight, and her sketches of the Professors 
would not have discredited the satirical pencil 
of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. But my poem 
was my present engouement —everything gave 
way to it. I frequented the British Museum, 
to gain information from its noble library. I 
digested my verses with the utmost care. No 
manual labour seemed too great for them; I had 
copied them a dozen times rather than leave a 
single inaccuracy. My perseverance was really 
praiseworthy, however signally it may have 
failed in achieving its object. Mr. Morton, who 
loved to see enthusiasm, warmly encouraged me 
in my efforts, and both he and Carola approved of 
the verses I read aloud to them from time to time. 
But alas ! they proved friends, not stern critics. 
As I could not afford to suspend my usual task¬ 
work for the magazine, on which indeed 1 
principally depended for subsistence, the leisure 
was but scanty which I had to bestow. 1 was 
not able, in consequence of these delays, to 
finish my self-imposed toil till the succeeding 
summer; and until that time no events of any 
importance occurred to either Carola or myself. 

One lovely July morning she came to me 
with a radiant face— 

“ Ah, Laura, you are always raving about 
Highland scenery—only think what has turned 
up 1 Papa has had a letter from a medical 
friend, inviting him to Inverness, for the pur¬ 
pose of comparing together the results of their 
experiments; and papa really thinks he has at 
last got to the end of his labours: he says if he 
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could learn the effect on a different mind of the 
ideas which have so long influenced his own, he 
might gain a hint how to accelerate his work in 
reaching the necessary perfection. His instru¬ 
ment is almost quite right, but something still 
goes a little imperfectly, and he thinks that two 
heads may contrive better than one in this deli¬ 
cate finale of his endeavours; and so he is going 
to Inverness, Carola, and I am going with him!” 
And she clapped her hands, and danced about 
the room for joy. 

Inverness! it was a magic name to me—I 
could not help sighing at the recollections it 
aroused. 

“ Do not be sad,” cried Carola; “ I shall 
bring back such a stock of raptures, that we 
shall have a great deal more in common than 
ever. Only imagine how much we shall have 
to discuss. I am certain I shall like the High¬ 
lands ; and you must give me a letter to your 
friend Mrs. Anson—I long to know her. Ah ! 
you smile.” 

“ Yes, I smile,” was my answer, “ because 
1 remember at seventeen feeling such a silly 
envy of her beauty, because I saw how fair she 
was in the eye of one whom I wished to love 
me.” 

“ Not Mr. Anson, surely !” exclaimed Carola. 
“ Is it possible ?” 

“ Nay, nay, I never fell in love with my tutor; 
he was too wise for me—it was another.” 

“ I thought you had loved,” said Carola, 
quickly; and tnen checking herself—“You 
cannot conceal from my affection, dear Laura, 
that you have loved, and been bitterly disap¬ 
pointed.” 

“ I had partly myself to blame for it; but do 
not let us awell on this subject: it belongs to far 
past times, and it is wrong to grieve over what 
is irremediable.” 

Carola kissed me with a sudden motion of 
sympathy, and then turned rapidly to the win¬ 
dow, and began to tell me of their intended 
route to Inverness. 

In a few days they departed, and I was again 
left to my own solitude; though I feel I have, in 
the course of my narrative, been most uncha¬ 
ritably neglectful of a certain excellent lady, the 
mistress of the house in which I lodged. 

Good Mrs. Crosby, let your ghost, generous 
as it was in life, forgive me this unpardonable 
omission. Mrs. Crosby was, at the time I first 
entered her house, about fifty-five years of age; 
but having “ come through much,” as she her¬ 
self said, she looked much older. You may 
imagine she had been rather scandalized at the 
arrival of a young lady all alone, and had sus¬ 
pected something wrong from my excited air 
that evening when I engaged her second floor. 
These suspicions were confirmed next day, when 
she found me in a raving fever. She lost no 
time in apprizing her other lodgers—the Mor¬ 
tons; and Carola gave me her society, while her 
father assisted me with bis medical skill. On 
my recovery, I began to remember I could not 
live alone and unprotected; and hearing from 
the Mortons, who had lived in the house some 
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years, the irreproachable character of their land¬ 
lady, 1 thought it advisable to send for her, and 
tell her candidly my circumstances, requesting 
her to extend to me her matronly countenance, 
that I might be considered as under her protec¬ 
tion, and that all my letters might be addressed 
—Care of Mrs. Crosby. j 

The good woman was pleased with this ad¬ 
vance towards confidence, and expressed herself \ 
perfectly satisfied with my respectability; and . 
so there I remained; and if any gentleman 
called on business, as my literary avocations 
sometimes caused to be the case, Mrs. Crosby | 
was always ready to present herself in my little 
sitting-room, to give an air of ceremony to the 
meeting, and to prevent the faintest possibility 
of scandal. 

She was a inoEt kind-hearted, generous 
creature, and had gained no little experience 
from her adventures. Her story I did not know 
for a long time—indeed she was not communi¬ 
cative regarding her past life; but there was 
something in her manner which suggested a su¬ 
perior mind. Her devotion to Carola was inex¬ 
pressible, and her eyes would fill as she gazed 
after her light agile movements. Altogether, 
without knowing why, I had become very fond 
of my landlady; and during the absence of the 
Mortons, I often beguiled the tedium of my 
solitude by inducing her to share my evening 
meal; and there she would sit, balancing her 
teaspoon on her cup, and prattling right cheer¬ 
fully of her dear young lady. 

Many an anecdote did I thus learn of Mr. 
Morton’s hidden benevolence to the poor, of his 
struggles, of his poverty; and many pretty traits 
did the good woman narrate of Carola’s filial 
piety, her sweet temper, her goodness, and the 
admiration ehe excited in all who beheld her. 

“ For there are many lovelier faces than Miss 
Morton’s/’ concluded Mrs. Crosby; “ but sel¬ 
dom, seldom is it that the good, true heart 
shines out so clearly as in hers—and then such 
a pretty air, such a born lady as she is! even on 
a dirty day she can’t walk ungracefully. She 
always reminds me of the pictures of Indian 
girls, with the pitchers on their heads—so up¬ 
right, and firm, and light. But ah, it’s not them 
alone she reminds me of: and when she turned 
her sweet face on her father, as they got into 
the cab yesterday, oh, Miss Studlegh, I thought 
my heart would burst!” And here the land¬ 
lady applied an Indian silk handkerchief to her 
eyes. “ You look surprised; hut indeed, Miss 
Studlegh, that poor girl will soon be fatherless. 
Did you ever see Death written in a face ? Did 
you ever notice eyes too bright; dull, dead-look¬ 
ing hair, and cheeks burned and parched with a 
consuming fever ? Ah, how proud and happy 
he looked! But he’s dying, Miss Studlegh: I 
see the hand of consumption on him, as clearly 
as I saw it once on the face of my only child.” 

The greyish curls which twisted so neatly over 
Mrs. Crosby’s brow, seemed to have got into her 
eyes here, for she brushed them aside, and 
rubbed her eyelids for some moments, and then 
she said all at once—“ I do not like being too 
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open with ladies and gentlemen that write 
books: 1 am alw r ays afraid of being put down 
on paper: but you have been always frank with 
me—more so than I, a poor lodgiDg-house 
keeper, had a right to look for from a young 
lady; so I will tell you my story :—1 was the 
daughter of the clerk at Chillingham: he was a 
studious man, and he taught me to read a great 
many books, because he had no son; and all his 
hopes were placed in me. "When I was seven¬ 
teen, I was called learned by many of my com¬ 
panions : and the young men of my own rank 
rather avoided me—conscious, I suppose, of their 
own stupidity. Perhaps 1 was wrong; but I 
was very ambitious, and I longed to be in a 
higher grade than that of the youDg farmers. I 
missed anything like sympathy of mind in my 
intercourse with them. About this time a large 
party came down to the Hall at Chillingworth, and 
on Sundays I could see a gallant array in the 
Squire’spew. One week-day some strangers from 
the Hall called at my father’s house to ask for the 
key of the church-door, that they might examine 
the church. He was absent, and they asked me 
to go with them to explain some of the old 
tombs. I did so. The youths were delighted 
to find I knew so much on the subject; and one 
in particular—a bold, dashing stripling, some 
three years older than myself—stopped behind 
the others as they hurried away, and over¬ 
whelmed me with questions upon these anti¬ 
quities for which Chillingham was famous. 

‘ Now do not fancy, my good girl,’ he con¬ 
cluded, ‘ that I am such a rusty old Don as to 
care one farthing about these illegible, worm- 
eaten things ; but I have a thesis to write on the 
Saxon antiquities in England, and I’ve learned 
moie from you in an hour than from all the 
books I read at College. So I’ll come down to 
your cottage to-morrow; and you’ll show me, 
won’t you, the extracts you mention having 
taken from the old manuscripts among the 
registers.’ 

” So Philip Beryl came once, and not once 
alone to our cottage, and copied the manuscripts, 
and examined my little store of books, and with 
all the frankness of yoqth, made himself quite 
at home. His visits were not rendered less fre¬ 
quent by the fact that at this time my father was 
summoned to London, to appear as principal 
witness in some law-suit, where the succession of 
an estate was concerned, and in which his evi¬ 
dence as registrar of the marriages and births 
was most important. Thus left to myself, I was 
not sorry to have my solitude enlivened by the 
dashing, but honourable-minded Philip Beryl. 
He was a creature of impulse, whose impulses 
w'ere generally good—when they were not, the 
quick revulsion of his generous nature was ready 
to atone for every offence, and no one could be 
angry wdth him ten minutes together. He was 
reckless of danger, and passionately fond of 
field-sports, and particularly of riding. With 
all his impetuosity, he had a respect for women, 
which is the sure token of a fine mind. Ah, 
Miss Studlegh, men who despise our sex are 
only fit to be despised themselves—an impartial 
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verdict from a woman, you will say; but I have 
had some experience. 

“ Well-a-aay! it is a long while ago! and 1 
am so old and battered, now, I can hardly be¬ 
lieve sometimes that so gallant a fellow as 
Philip Beryl ever cared for me. But that he 
did, as you will hear. After looking over all 
my books, he said— 

“ ‘ There are some in my room at the Hall, far 
better suited to a pretty girl than these hard 
names; so 1*11 bring them to you to-morrow, 
as you are such a book-worm.* 

“These books were the works of Byron, 
Moore, Scott, and the first three of Bulwer*s 
novels, which had just appeared. 

“ ‘ My pretty Phoebe,* said he, ‘ the verses of 
Lalla Rookh will become your lips far better than 
these crabbed old devices on the tombstones.’ 

“ Half in fun, I learned to repeat them, and he 
was delighted to hear me recite; and then while 
1 worked he would sit at my side reading aloud 
the stirring pages of ‘ Marmion* or ‘ Waverley.* 
“ You may fancy the rest, Miss Studlegh. 1 
fell in love, and so did Philip; but he was so 
innocent-hearted, he did not know it himself any 
more than me. He told me all his home-troubles, 
with a boyish candour which interested me 
deeply. His father, a wealthy baronet, was in 
the possession of the advowson of a valuable 
living which he destined for this his second son. 
It was the worst choice possible for Philip. He 
liked books; but they were not the books fitted 
for a clergyman. He was fond of roving, ad¬ 
venturous and bold, scarcely ever off* a horse’s 
back but when reading a romance or a poem. 
He would have made a Philip Sidney; but not 
a Tillotson or a Chalmers, in vain, however, 
did the ingenuous young man plead for an ex¬ 
change of profession: Sir John was inexorable— 
“ ‘ You have no chance of success in the army 
or at the bar; but your grand-uncle is a bishop, 
and you are sure to get on in the church.* 

“ Philip haughtily struggled against his fate; 
hut it seemed in vain. He had no one to assist 
him; his family were blinded by the lust of 
lucre. They did not see how dreadful a 6in it 
was to become a preacher for lucre’s sake alone. 

“ It seemed a great relief to the poor student 
to pour all his griefs into my ear. I fully sympa¬ 
thized with him, for I had an awe of the sacred 
office which he so dreaded to profane. 

“ ‘ O, Phoebe,* he would say, ‘ you are the 
first woman I ever knew who thought of duly 
before money. The lady mamma up at the 
Hall thinks me a fool for wishing to throw away 
a fat incumbency. I do detest that horrid way of 
measuring every feeling by a golden scale.’ 

“ In the midst of this intercourse my father re¬ 
turned. I thought he looked very severe the first 
evening; but he said nothing. Next morning 
as he went out, I perceived from the window 
that he met Philip Beryl at the bottom of our 
garden. They stopped and spoke. I heard 
not; but I saw the gestures on each side. 
With my father it was an angry impatience—a 
stern, reproving manner ; with Philip a proud 
self-defending, and yet gentle denial. They 


parted—my father to the village; Philip strode 
hastily into the cottage. 

“ * Phoebe,’ he said, and his voice was husky, 
* I am come for your forgiveness. I have in¬ 
jured you without knowing it. I have never 
had a disrespectful thought of you, and yet these 
fools must needs poison evei^thing with their 
evil breath. Your father says my visits have 
raised scandal. They shall do so no more! 
Phoebe, 1 love you; but I must say Good-bye, 
to-day, for ever. I have no hope of marrying. 
I have nothing to look for but this dreadful 
living, which I dare not take; and you know 
there is nothing so contemptible in the eyes of 
this excellent world as a beggarly gentleman. 
O, Miss Studlegh, I was quite frightened to 
hear his bitter laugh; it made me forget my joy 
for his saying that he loved me.* 

" Then he went on— 

“ 1 1 shall go back to my father, and make one 
trial more; if it fails, I shall do something 
desperate! I cannot take vows I know I can¬ 
not fulfil, and I spurn the thought of bein^ a 
snorting clergyman—a disgrace to the pulpit! 
Promise me, Phoebe, that if I ever return, and 
show you I can marry you, you will leave every¬ 
thing and follow me. Ah, I am like a true man, 
selfish and exacting; hut I love you, Phoebe, 
above everything in the world; and this is such 
a hopeless request, that you risk nothing in 
granting it !* 

“ You need not look so inquiringly, Miss Stud¬ 
legh ! You may be sure I promised, with many 
tears, sobbing in bis arms; for there was'no 
harm in his respectful, honourable love. 

“ He went away, and I cried till my father 
came in, and scolded me right furiously. 

“ He said—* I did not bring you up with the 
learning of a scholar that you should disgrace 
yourself by levity worse than the giddiest girl 
at the village wake. You ought to know better, 
Phoebe; and if ever I catch that young scape¬ 
grace here again I’ll horsewhip him, were be ten 
times the fine gentleman that ne is !* 

I moped dreadfully at bis anger and my own 
loneliness. For some time 1 heard nothing of 
Philip, and my father kept a strict watch over 
my movements. 

“ One Sunday, about three months subsequent 
to these events, he had gone to church, while 
my health, much affected by cough, made it a 
advisable for me to stay at home. 

“ I was sitting reading or trying to read the 
Bible, but feeling sinfully cross and discon¬ 
tented : it was just the mood for the tempter. I 
heard steps outside the window, and a low voice 
called me. I looked out, but I only saw a dra¬ 
goon in regimentals, whose back was turned to 
me. He had left a paper on the window sill, 
and was going away. It was a letter from Philip 
Beryl, telling me ne had broken entirely witn 
his family, refused to enter the Church, and 
been disinherited in return; and he had finished 
by enlisting as a private in a dragoon regiment 
about to embark for India. ‘ And now that I 
am your equal, Phoebe,* said the letter, * now I 
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am no longer a gentleman, will you share with 
me my poverty and my love.* 

“ There wa9 no time to think. I ran out upon 
the grass before the door; the dragoon, who 
was loitering in the entrance of the wood, rushed 
hastily back; it was my Philip. Ah, Miss 
Studlegh, I was a careless daughter, and thought 
not of the sorrow I entailed on my poor old 
father; I thought only of Philip and my love. 
I went with him at once, that very day and 
hour. We walked some miles till we met the 
mail coach, which we mounted, and stopped at 
the first town, where we were married without 
delay; and three or four days after I was lying 
desperately sea-sick in the ' Jane* transport, 
off Portsmouth. You may believe we both had 
much to suffer; but we were strong, healthy, 
and full of hope, and we loved each other dearly. 
I wrote to my father before we sailed, but 1 fear 
the letter never reached him; it was very peni¬ 
tent, and begged his forgiveness in humble 
terms; yet indeed I never repented marrying 
my Philip. He was so good a husband, so 
steady a soldier. He was soon remarked by the 
officers, though as he had enlisted under the 
name of Crosby, his family was not known; 
but every one saw that he was a gentleman, in 
manners, mind, and heart. I have not time to 
tell you half of our adventures in India, our 
marches, and difficulties, and dangers; but 
Providence spared us long throifgh it all, and 
gave us one little girl. Philip, by his good con¬ 
duct and knowledge, rose out of the ranks, and 
was made a cornet. Ah, how happy I was to see 
him once more in his right place! and how proud 
he was to make me a lady! —not that I liked it. 
The original ladies of the corps sneered me down, 
and I was happier at home reading, for 1 had 
always tried to keep up my studies to prevent 
Philip from feeling his home dull. Well, well! 
when he became an officer, he took it into his 
head that he would like to make up matters with 
his family, of whom he had heard nothing for 
many years: so he resolved to get leave of ab¬ 
sence, and come home. His health by that 
time was rather failing, and I think he had a 
sort of presentiment. We did very well till we 
got near the coast of Portugal. The sea-air 
seemed to revive his strength; but alas ! one 
fatal night the ship 6truck on a rock, not laid 
down in the captain's defective chart. We had 
little enough time to hurry, half-dressed, into 
the boats, and make for shore; and the spray of 
the surf dashed over us, completely drenching 


our scanty clothes. The exposure and the 
alarm were too much for my poor husband. 
Even then he might have recovered; but from 
the place where we landed it was necessary to 
travel thirty or forty miles on mules, as far as 
the nearest town, where there was an English 
Consul. The season was sultry, the road very 
rough, and without good resting-places for the 
night. When we reached the town, Philip was 
already far gone in decline. We set sail again 
for England, but he died in the Bay of Biscay, 
imploring me with his last breath to take his 
child to his family. I did so: they refused to 
see me or my little Philippa: they turned us 
from their door, alleging I was an impostor, and 
that his letter was a forgery. Many years after 
they tried to make amends, and offered to ac¬ 
knowledge and provide for Philippa, the Colonel 
of the regiment having convinced them that my 
tale was true. 

“ Miss Studlegh, when this offer reached me, 
Philippa was in her grave, and 1 spurned the 
charity they ostentatiously would have bestowed 
on me. 1 found my own father dead; he had 
died without receiving from me one word of 
penitence. My first letter had miscarried; my 
second arrived from India as they were nailing 
down his coffin. Oh! it cost me bitter, bitter 
tears, and vain self-reproaches. And yet I 
never repented that I had married Philip Beryl. 
Well, I had a little money saved, and with it I 
took a house, and commenced lodging-house- 
keeper, as the only trade bv which I could keep 
Philippa with me, and teacn her as her father’s 
child ought to be taught. For a few years I 
was almost happy with her. She was every¬ 
thing I could wish, so lovely and sweet Spoken, 
and naturally fond of study, and wonderfully 
pious for a young creature. The spirit of her 
dead father seemed always hovering about her. 
She made me think, too, more than ever I had 
thought before; and when at sixteen years old 
she faded away in consumption, I only felt 
that I had already kept her too long from her 
proper home, with her dead father before the 
Throne of God. Miss Morton is very like her; 
the same sweet look, the same quickly-filling 
eyes, the same gentle, soft voice; but there is 
life and health in her cheeks; my Philippa never 
had such a strong elastic step, and her bloom 
was too delicate—it is safer to be pale, like Miss 
Morton. Now you know, Miss Studlegh, why I 
love her 60 much—because she has the eyes and 
voice of my lost child.” 

(To be continued .) 


BT ROBERT 

Pll regret no longer now 
With a vain repining; 

Fears, like shadows, come and go; 

Still Hope’s star keeps shining! 

Sorrow makes the strong heart weak, 

But resolve is stronger; 

Care’s dark bondage I will break— 

I’ll regret no longer 1 


BROWN. 

I have learnt at last the truth, 

All my pangs relieving; 

Mirth should glad the days of youth 
Leave old age for grieving! 

Life grows not, amid the gloom, 

Like the cypress, stronger; 

It was meant for warmth and bloom- 
I’ll regret no longer 1 


SONG. 

H. 
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LORD GEORG 

The Portrait with which we are enabled this 
month to present our readers, must serve as 
our apology—if apology be needed—for the 
introduction of a work which may be considered 
a little out of the track of feminine interest. 
And yet we have never professed to eschew poli¬ 
tics ; for, happily, the days are passed, in which 
ignorance on topics of absorbing and paramount 
importance was thought “ womanly” and be¬ 
coming ; and moreover, so many of the great 
social questions of the time verge so much on 
the political, that for a woman now-a-days to say, 
“ I am no politician,” or, “ I never talk politics,” 
would be something like declaring that she bad 
nothing to talk about among intelligent people. 
Still we have no desire to make these pages the 
arena for party writing, and shall therefore treat 
this Political Biography as much as possible as 
a purely literary work. 

Holding as we do our own convictions on the 
necessity of Free Trade, we still freely confess 
that the gifted and brilliant writer of this book 
has set forth the opposite arguments in their 
most enticing form—that with all his skill, dex¬ 
terity, and evident sincerity, he can make so 
little of them, seems to us a crowning proof of 
the weakness of his cause. His genius—the 
genius to which we are indebted for several 
sparkling novels, and one of the most beautiful 
“ love stories” we know—seems to us more suc¬ 
cessfully employed in showing forth, from the 
intimate knowledge of familiar friendship, the 
manly, sincere, energetic character of Lord 
George Bentinck; the descendant of that Ben- 
tinck who was the friend of William of Orange, 
to have been which seems to us a prouder title 
than nearer Dukedoms could confer. 

When one reflects that had Lord George 
Bentinck died eight or ten years ago, he would 
have left behind him a name to be remembered 
chiefly as that of a sportsman, the thoughtful 
mind receives a salutary lesson on the error of 
forming hasty or immature judgments. It is 
difficult for a woman of high moral tone, or of 
mental refinement, to feel any great interest in the 
life and character of a mere sportsman; therefore 
do we hold it to be an immense proof of 
Disraeli’s talent, that in a few pages he so far 
removes one’s natural prejudice against his sub¬ 
ject—so slopes down the ridge of incongruity 
between the sportsman and the statesman, that 
we begin to feel interested in the biography, to 
understand how it came to pass that Lord George 
sold his stud, and took to politics; and that 
after having sat in eight parliaments merely as a 
voting member, he became one of the most 
energetic men in London, and the leader of a 


* Lord George Bentinck : A Political Bio¬ 
graphy. By B. Disraeli, M.P. for the County of 
Buckingham.—(Colburn and Co.) 


E BENTINCK.* 

political party. The following extract describes 
what be nad been:— 

“ He was not a very frequent attendant of the 
house. He might be counted on for a party divi¬ 
sion, and when, towards the termination of the Mel¬ 
bourne ministry, the forces were very nearly ba¬ 
lanced, and the struggle became very close, he 
might have been observed on more than one occa¬ 
sion entering the house at a late hour, clad in a 
white great-coat, which softened, but did not con¬ 
ceal, the scarlet hunting-coat. 

“ Although he took no part in debate, and at¬ 
tended the house rather as a club than a senate, he 
possessed a great and peculiar influence in it. He 
was viewed with interest, and often with extraordi¬ 
nary regard, by every sporting man in the house. 
With almost all of these he was acquainted; some 
of them, on eithor side, were his intimate compa¬ 
nions and confederates. 

“ His eager and energetic disposition; his quick 
perception, clear judgment, and prompt decision; 
the tenacity with which he clung to his opinions; 
his frankness and love of truth; his daring and spe¬ 
culative spirit; his lofty bearing, blended as it was 
with a simplicity of manner very remarkable; the 
ardour of his friendships, even the fierceness of his 
hates and prejudices; all combined to form one of 
those strong characters who, whatever may be their 
pursuit, must always direct and lead. 

“ Nature had clothed this vehement spirit with a 
material form which was in perfect harmony with 
its noble and commanding character. He was tall, 
and remarkable for his presence; his countenance 
almost a model of manly beauty ; the face oval, the 
complexion clear and mantling; the forehead lofty 
and white; the nose aquiline, and delicately 
moulded; the upper lip short. But it was in the 
dark-brown eye, that flashed with piercing scrutiny, 
that all the character of the man came forth: a 
brilliant glance, not soft, but ardent, acute, impe¬ 
rious, incapable of deception or of being deceived. 

“ Although he had not much sustained his literary 
culture, and of late years at any rate had not given 
his mind to political study, he had in the course of 
his life seen and heard a groat deal, and with profit. 
Nothing escaped his observation; he forgot nothing, 
and always thought. So it was that on all the great 
political questions of the day he had arrived at con¬ 
clusions which guided him. He always took large 
views, and had no prejudices about things, whatever 
he might indulge in as to persons. He was always 
singularly anxious to acquire the truth, and would 
spare no pains for that purpose; but when once his 
mind was made up, it was impossible to influence 
him. 

“ In politics, he was a Whig of 1688, which be¬ 
came him, modified, however, by all the experience 
of the present age. He wished to see our society 
founded on a broad basis of civil and religious 
liberty. He retained much of the old jealousy of 
the court, but had none of popular franchises. He 
was for the established chnrch, but for nothing 
more, and very repugnant to priestly domination.” 

Fairly embarked on the sea of politics, Lord 
George changed his whole course of life; surely 
he must have been the most hard-worked man 
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in London ! Whom else can we imagine spend* 
ing for a long continuance eighteen hours a day 
in mental toil; in making, arranging, digesting 
the most abstruse calculations—communicating 
verbally and by letter with his party, receiving 
deputations, and speaking in the House of 
Commons, quite ordinarily not tasting food 
from a slight ten o’clock breakfast till two or 
three in the morning ? Undoubtedly three sea¬ 
sons of this life shattered his strong constitu¬ 
tion, and—humanly speaking—killed him; but 
those who know how much there is to reverence 
in such indomitable energy, in such an iron will, 
cannot refuse their sympathy and admiration. 

Altogether this political biography is a work 
which even the Free-traders should value—if 
only that it is an account of their great triumph 
from their opponent’s point of view. Surely it 
would be curious to have Kiug John’s notion of 
Magna Charta expounded by the ablest of those 
few knights who stood by him at Runnymede; 
or Queen Mary’s idea of the Reformation, suit¬ 
ably set forth; or a narrative of the great Re¬ 
volution from an eye-witness, even though 
written by a Stuart courtier from the sanctuary 
of St. Germains. In something like this ima¬ 
ginary category would we place the present 
interesting biography. 

Everybody knows that Lord George Bentinck 
died suddenly in the autumn of 1848; but we 
will find room for the few melancholy particulars 
which are all the world can ever know. 

“ On the 2Ut of September, after breakfasting 
with his family, lie retired to his room, where he 
employed himself with some papers, and then wrote 
three letters, one to Lord Enfield, another to the 
Duke of Richmond, and the third to the writer of 
these pages. That letter is now at. hand; it is of 
considerable length, consisting of seven sheets of 
note paper, full of interesting details of men and 
things, and written not only in a cheerful but even a 
merry mood. Then, when his letters were scaled, 
about four o’clock he took his staff, and went forth 
to walk to Thoresby, the seat of Lord Manvers, dis¬ 
tant between five and six miles from Welbeck, and 
where Lord George was to make a visit of two days. 
In consequence of this, his valet drove over to 
Thoresby at the same time to meet his master. But 


the master never came. Hours passed on, and the 
master never came. At length the anxious servant 
returned to Welbeck, and called up the groom who 
had driven him over to Thoresby, and who was in 
bed, and inquired whether he had seen anything of 
Lord George on the way back; as his lord had never 
reached Thoresby. The groom got up, and accom¬ 
panied by the valet and two others, took lanthorns, 
and followed the footpath which they had seen 
Lord George pursuing as they themselves went to 
Thoresby. 

“ About a mile from the abbey, on the path which 
they had observed him following, lying close to the 
gate which separates a water meadow' from the deer 
park, they found the body of Lord George Bentinck. 
He was lying on his face ; his arms were under his 
body, and in one hand he grasped his walkiug- 
stick. His hat was a yard or two before him, 
having evidently been thrown off in falling. The 
body w r as cold and stiff. He had been long dead. 

“ A woodman and some peasants passing near tho 
spot, about two hundred yards from the gate in 
question, had observed Lord George, whom at tho 
distance they had mistaken for his brother, tho 
Marquess of Titchfield, leaning against this gate. 
It was then about half-past four o’clock, or it might 
be a quarter to five, so he could not have left his 
home much more than half an hour. The wood¬ 
man and bis companions thought ‘ the gentleman’ 
was reading, as he held his head down. One of 
them lingered for a minute looking at the gentle¬ 
man, who then turned round, and might have seen 
these passers-by, hut he made no sign to them. 

“ Thus it seems that the attack, which was sup¬ 
posed to be a spasm of the heart, was not instan¬ 
taneous in its effects, but with proper remedies 
might have been baffled. Terrible to think of him 
in his death strugglo without aid, and so near a 
devoted hearth. For that hearth, too, what an im¬ 
pending future! 

“ The terrible news reached Nottingham on tho 
morning of the 22nd, at half-past nine o’clock, and 
immediately telegraphed to London, was announced 
by a second edition of tho Times to the country. 
Consternation and deep grief fell upon all men. Ono 
week later, the remains arrived from Welbeck at 
Harcourt House, to be entombed in the family vault 
of the Beutincks, that is to be found in a small 
building in a dingy street, now a chapel of ease, but 
in old days the parish church among the fields of 
the pretty village of Marylebone.” 
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LITTLE ANN. 

Br JANB M. WINNABD. 

Author of“ Mrs. Anderson's School $•<?., $c 
{Concluded from page 148.) 

Little Ann did not, at first, know where t 
voice came from, and looked all about, t 
Clara dropped one of the biscuits at her fe< 
and laughed merrily; then she looked up, ai 
saw Clara’s pretty face and bright curling ha 
Ann .thought she had never seen so pretty 
little lady.. “ Can you eat some nice biscuiti 
I don t think you have had breakfast enoug 


Little Ann $ eat that one.” The little girl ate 
it, and said, “ that is veiy nice!” 

“There is another, ana another, and another,” 
and Clara threw down all she had. “ I beg your 
pardon. Little Ann, for throwing them down, but 
I have not got my frock fastened, and have not 
said my prayers, and I can’t come down yet. I 
was afraid you would be gone away before I 
could get down to you. Will you stop there till 
I come ?” 

Ann looked up and said, “ No, miss, I 
must not stay any longer; I must make haste 
home to help mother get breakfast and dress the 
little ones; but I shall be back again here at 
eight o’clock.” 
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“ Good bye, then and Clara drew in her 
head again, and went on with her dressing. 
Just then her annt knocked at her door, and 
said, 44 It is six o’clock, Clara; it is time to get 
up.” Clara ran to the door quite pleased, and 
said— 

“ I have been getting up this half-hour. If 
you please, aunt, will you fasten my frock, and 
tell me who Little Ann is ?” 

Her aunt stayed to fasten her frock, and 
kissed her. “ I cannot wait to tell you who 
Little Ann is now; ask me at breakfast-time.’ 

When Clara had said her prayers, and watched 
the swallows a little longer, she went down 
stairs. As her mamma did not like her to go 
into the kitchen at home, she would not go into 
the kitchen here, though she wanted very much 
to have a talk with Kitty about Little Ann. As 
she was walking about in the garden, she began 
to feel very hungry, and went to the parlour 
window to see if the cloth was laid for breakfast. 
Kitty was there, putting cups and plates on the 
table. 

“ Good morning, little missy. I hope you 
slept well, and have a good appetite for break¬ 
fast.” 

“ I slept very well, thank you, Kitty. I am 
very hungry. Will you give me a piece of 
bread ?” 

" Surely, my dear.” And the good-natured 
Kitty cut a nice piece of bread, and was going 
to put some butter on it, when Clara stopped 
her, saying, “ No butter, thank you; I want to 
eat it dry, like Little Ann. If she can eat dry 
bread, so can I.” 

Kitty looked pleased, and stroked her hair, 
and said, “ You were a good little missy to give 
her your nice biscuits—they are a treat to her. 
She told me you had given them to her; but 
she only ate one; she took the others to her poor 
father, who is ill, and can scarcely eat any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Little Ann is a very good girl, is she not, 
Kitty ? She looks as it she were good.” 

“ She is a very good child. She is never idle 
a moment, and is always thinking what she can 
do for other people. Everybody loves little Ann 
Freeman.” 

“ Is her name Ann Freeman ?” 

“ Yes, missy. She is my sister’s child ; she 
is my niece, just as you are my mistress’s niece. 
But there is a great difference between you— 
you are a little lady, and Ann is a poor woman’s 
child.” 

. “ Ann is very useful, you say. What can a 
little girl like that do to be really useful ? I am 
not at all useful. Even if I do all ray lessons, 
and never waste any time, I am not at all useful 
to anybody.” 

“ 1 don’t know about that, missy: I should 
flnnk you could be useful if you tried; but Ann 
18 ®o very useful to her mother, that she would 
not be able to do without her.” 

Clara said nothing, but she thought to herself 
tnat she-too could certainly be very useful if she 
Relieved her mother coula not do without her. 
She walked about the garden, thinking what! 


she could do to be useful, and eatiog her dry 
bread, till her aunt came down; and then they 
went into the parlour to breakfast. 

After the great piece of bread she had eaten, 
Clara was not very hungry; so she found plenty 
of time to ask questions about little Ann Free¬ 
man, and to tell her aunt that she had seen 
her, and what had passed between them that 
morning. 

“ She has a nice sort of face, aunt; I like the 
look of her very much. How old is she ?” 

“ She is just about your age, Clara—ten years 
and a half old; but she is more clever and useful 
than some girls who are three or four years 
older. For the last three months she has earned 
half-a-crown a-week, besides helping her mother 
at home.” 

Clara opened her eyes in astonishment. “ A 
little girl like that earn money, aunt! Tell me 
how she does it, will you ?” 

u Willingly, my dear. Ann’s father is a 
farm-labourer: he is a very industrious, honest, 
and sober man, and until last Christmas was 
able to support his family very comfortably. At 
that time he fell down, one frosty day, and broke 
his leg. It was a long time before the doctor 
came to set it, and the cure was a very difficult 
one. Poor John Freeman was so anxious to 
get to work again, that he did not give his leg 
time enough to get well before he began to walk. 
This brought on a violent fever, which made 
him so weak that he has been able to do nothing 
all the spring, and it is quite likely that summer¬ 
time and harvest-time may pass away without 
his being able to go to work. Now as Mrs. 
Freeman and the children had nothing to buy 
food and clothes with but what John Freeman 
earned, you may guess that they are very badly 
off. George, Ann’s eldest brother, is fourteen; 
and the farmer for whom his father used to work 
has taken him into his house, and pays him 
three shillings a-week beside, which the boy 
always takes to his mother. Little Ann is the 
eldest girl: she was always a steady, useful 
little thing, and when she saw her father and 
mother in such trouble, she tried how she could 
do best, in her little way, to help them. There 
are three others, younger than herself—Ann 
takes almost the whole charge of these; carries 
the baby, and dresses and undresses her little 
brothers, and keeps them out of mischief, and 
in good humour all day long, while her mother 
is out washing or doing needle-work to earn a 
few shillings, which happens two or three days 
in the week; and on those days little Ann ma¬ 
nages to wait on her father, who is obliged to 
lie down; and to sweep the rooms and make 
the beds, and peel and boil the potatoes for din¬ 
ner, besides looking after the children.” 

Clara jumped up from her chair in a high 
state of excitement, and went and stood beside 
her aunt. “ What, aunty, dear! does such a 
little thing as that—she is not so tall as I am, 
aunty—does she really do all that work, real , 
useful , right down worts, what women do ?” 

" Yes, my dear, and she does more than that $ 

I she earns half-a-crown a-week besides. You 
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must know that there is no post-office in Sher- 
brook; the nearest is at Thorpe, which is a 
mile-and-a-half off. There are very few people 
in Sherbrook who have any letters except my¬ 
self. I have a great many; and as I cannot 
always make it convenient to go to Thorpe my¬ 
self, or to send Kitty there every day, I have 
generally employed a little boy from the village 
to go every morning to Thorpe to fetch the let- 
lers, and to go again in the afternoon to take 
mine to the post. Now, this year there has 
been so much farm-work to be done, that my 
little letter-carrier found he could earn more 
money with Farmer Cresswell. He was a great 
friend of Little Ann's ; they were schoolfellows 
when poor Little Ann was able to go to school. 
So when Tommv, the letter-carrier, thought he 
could ‘ better nimself ’ if he left off carrying 
the letters, and worked all day on Mr. Cress- 
well’s farm, he told nobody out Ann of his 
thought, because, as he said, a girl like Ann was 
equal to any boy in sense, and be did not see 
wny she might not have his place as letter- 
carrier, and earn the eighteen-pence a-week, in¬ 
stead of some boy in the village, who would not 
go to post half so steadily as little Ann Freeman. 
He would not tell anybody else about it till he 
found out whether she would like to earn the 
money, and could he spared to do it. Little 
Ann was quite delighted at this proposal, and 
very grateful to Tommy for thinking of her. 
The two children came together to me; and 
Tommy begged leave to resign, and hoped 1 
would take Little Ann in his place. At first I 
hesitated, because, though I did not mind send¬ 
ing a strong boy over the hill to Thorpe in all 
weathers, yet Ann looked a very delicate child. 
But when I spoke on the subject to Kitty, who 
is her aunt, sne said 1 might safely engage her, 
for that she was inured to cold and rain, from 
going to school every day at Thorpe. So I 
made both Tommy and Little Ann highly de¬ 
lighted at the easiness with which I adopted his 
plan. 

“ * Why, ma’am,’ said Tommy, ‘ it will do her 
good to think that with her earnings she can pay 
for her father’s physic. I heard Mrs. Freeman 
tell mother that it cost her eighteen-pence 
a-week for doctor’s stuff.’ And he made over 
the leather-strap on which hung the letter-bag 
to Ann, who put it round her neck, and marched 
home in high glee, to show her father and mo¬ 
ther her new badge of office. Since that time 
she has gone twice a day to Thorpe, and, as she 
is so handy and careful, some of the women in 
the village got her to bring home things that 
they want from the shops there; and she often 
earns as much as sixpence a week more in that 
way, for eveiy one gives her something for her 
care and trouble, and willingly too, because it 
all goes home to her mother. I suppose one 
way of earning money made her think of another; 
so when I had discharged a lad who did a little 
work in my garden because he had been dis¬ 
honest, Little Ann no sooner heard of it than she 
came to Kitty and asked to see me. She is a 
timid little creature generally, but this time she 
spoke without any fear. 


“ * If you please, ma’am, my brother George 
has taught me to weed and to tie up flowers in 
a garden. I can do it pretty well if 1 take pains. 
Will you be so good as to let me come for an 
hour every morning and for an hour every even¬ 
ing, and work in your garden for a week, just 
to show you how I can do it ? If I do not do it 
well enough, I must go away again; but oh, 
ma’am, if I can do it well enough, would you 
please to pay me what you think my work is 
worth ? for mother is very poor, and wants all 
the money I and George can get.* 

“ And the tears stood in her eyes. I told her 
she might come, as she proposea. At the end of 
the week I was satisfied with her work, and 
paid her a shilling for it. Since that time she has 
worked in the garden regularly for two hours, 
at a shilling per week, and I have told Kitty to 
give her some breakfast every morning.” 

Just at that moment Little Ann appeared, 
walking up to the window through the garden, 
with a better bonnet on than Clara had seen in 
the morning, and with a neat white tippet on her 
neck. Her bands and face were washed quite 
clean, and she looked very happy and lively. 
Clara saw the leathern bag for the letters hanging 
by the strap round her neck. 

“ Have you anything for me to take to 
Thorpe, ma’am ?” asked Little Ann, stopping at 
the open window. 

“ No, my dear,” said Miss Spencer. 

“ Oh, aunt!” exclaimed Clara, “ may she 
take me with her—I should so like to go with 
her.” 

And Clara kissed her aunt, and whispered, 

" She is such a good little girl; it will do me 
ood to go with her—I want her to teach me 
ow to be useful; I am of no use to anybody in 
the world.” 

Her aunt smiled, and seeing Little Ann about 
to turn away, she said, “ Stop a moment, while 
my niece puts on her bonnet: she wants to walk 
with you to the post.” 

Little Ann looked highly pleased at this 
information, for she had been very favourably 
impressed by Clara’s sweet voice and pretty 
good-natured face, in the morning when she 
threw down the biscuits. Clara’s bonnet and 
gloves were soon on, and she joined the little 
letter-carrier in the garden. Miss Spencer 
warned Ann to be sure not to lead her niece 
into mischief, and not to loiter on the way; and 
she strictly enjoined Clara not to induce Ann 
to waste her time. 

The two little girls set off side by side; 
Clara’s white muslin frock and pink sash con¬ 
trasting rather strangely with Little Ann’s faded 
cotton frock. But they neither of them thought 
of their frocks, or of the difference of their for¬ 
tune. They were both of the same age; and 
Clara had many things to ask her companion, 
which she was both able and willing to answer. 
They talked a great deal, and by the time they 
returned to Woodbine Cottage they were excel¬ 
lent friends. ff 

“ Good bye for the present, dear Little Ann," 
said Clara, as they parted at the gate; “ I 
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take the letters to Aunt Hannah.” And she 
walked very steadily, for her, into the house, 
and gave the letter-bag to her aunt, who merely 
•aid— 

“ Well, my dear, I hope you enjoyed your 
walk;” and was soon busily employed in read¬ 
ing her letters. When she was sufficiently dis¬ 
engaged to think of her niece, she found her 
seated at the table, writing. 

“ What are you writing, Clara ?” she asked. 

“ 1 am writing to tell mamma all about Little 
Ann; she is such a good little thing, aunt! 1 
like her very much. I am going to help her to 
weed in the garden this evening; and aunt, if 
you please, may I hear her read every day, and 
teach her to write ? I can do that, aunt.” 

“ Yes, you can do that very well—I have no 
objection to that; but remember, if you begin 
to do that, you must do it regularly all the time 
you are here; you must not get tired of it.” 

“ I do not think I shall get tired of it, aunty. 
I am quite ashamed to be so idle when Ann is 
so industrious. I know that I ought to do very 
different things from those she does; but 1 am 
sure I ought to do something, and she says so 
too. Don’t you think, aunt, that I might learn 
to do some plain work nicely while I am with 
you ? that is if you would he kind enough to 
teach me. I have five shillings. Could I not 
buy a new frock for Little Ann, and make it for 
ber before I go home ? If I were to do that, and 
practise on the piano, and read French every day 
to you, I should not be idle, especially if I weed 
in the garden, and teach Little Ann.” 


Her aunt smiled, and said, “ I am very glad 
you have begun to see that it is a shameful thing 
to be idle.” 

“ It was Little Ann who made me see that, 
aunt.” 

“ If you begin to be industrious in good ear¬ 
nest, I can promise you that you will find it very 
pleasant—much pleasanter than being idle.” 

“ Little Ann tells me that, too. She says she 
should be miserable if she had nothing to do. 
When I told her about the idle tricks of some of 
the young ladies in our school, she was quite 
surprised. She has told me that 6he is so happy 
now that she is busy all day long. She is only 
sorry that her father is ill, and that she cannot 
go to school; that is why I want to teach her to 
read. Aunt, Little Ann does not know quite so 
much of some things as I do; hut she knows 
more about real, useful things, and she knows 
as much as I do about the Bible. She told me 
this morning that she has always been quite 
afraid of being idle ever since she read in the 
Bible that “ Idleness is the root of all evil.” 

“ It would he a good thing if many other 
people had Little Ann’s fear,” said Miss Spencer. 
“ Go on; write all you think and know about 
this little girl to your mamma, and I have no 
doubt that she will be glad that you should cul¬ 
tivate an acquaintance with her.” 

“ Yes, aunty, I am sure that mamma would 
like me to he acquainted with Little Ann, though 
she is only a poor labourer’s child, and my papa 
is a gentleman. None of iny schoolfellows are 
so good as Little Ann.” 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


LONG PURSE, IN CROCHET. 


Material* :— 0 skeins of brilliant scarlot parse silk of the finest size; 2 skeins of white ditto; 1 hank of 
gold, 1 of steel, and one of burnt steel beads, of a small size; and one ounce of transparent white glass 
ditto, to match. Garniture. Fringe ends of gold, burnt steel, and steel rings;—steel and gold. Boulton's 
Crochet-hook, No. 23. 


Some of the crochet purses exhibited in the ! 
foreign department of the Crystal Palace excited 
so much admiration that I trust the one for 
which I am now about to give directions, and ; 
which is done in precisely the same style, will 
be considered acceptable. Crochet purses, in 
which the pattern is formed in heads, of steel, 
gold, or silver, have long been common and 
popular; but the great variety blended in the 
designs of the foreign purses has been quite un¬ 
known in England. Four, 6ve, or even more j 
sorts, are frequently intermingled in one pattern, | 
snd the effect is very beautiful. Of course, there 
h no greater difficulty than that of threading the 
heads in their proper order before beginning to 
crochet. This done, the work progresses as 
rapidly as if one kind only were used. Fre¬ 
quently, several differently coloured silks are 
blended, and when white beads are used they 
are always threaded on white silk, as any colour 
would spoil the effect. In the present design 


the grounding of the purse is done entirely in 
white beads so threadedj the silk itself is not 
seen at all. The other beads form the outline, 
centre, and scrolls, and the ground of the purse 
is the scarlet silk. 

Rather more than two skeins of scarlet will 
be required for each end. On these, therefore, 
the gold and two kinds of steel must be strung; 
but as it is not possible to tell how far one skein 
will work, it 19 well to thread on to about half 
of one end, and use that before threading the 
remainder. The necessity for writing down mi¬ 
nutely the order in which the beads are to be 
strung, may make the directions appear rather 
long, but an attention to them will save the 
! worker a great deal of trouble. Should it be 
discovered, in the course of working, that an 
error has been made in stringing the beads, the 
I readiest way to correct it is, to cut the silk, and 
j having re-arranged them, join it again. 

» 1st row. 12 blue steel (hs). 

Q 
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2nd row. 28 bs. 

3rd. x 4 bs, 1 gold, 5 bs, 1 steel, 1 bs, 1 s, 
3 bs, 1 g, 4 bs, X twi *e. 

4th. X 2 bs, 4 g, 6 bs, 1 8, 2 b9, 3 s, 2 bs, 1 
s, 1 bs, 4 g, 2 bs, X twice. 

5th. X 6 g, 3 bs, 1 s, 2 bs, 1 s, 2 bs, 2 8, 2 

bs, 3 s, 2 bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 6 g, X twice. 

6th. X 6 g, 1 bs, 1 8, 2 bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 3 s, 2 

bs, 3 s, 4 bs, l s, 2 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 6 g, X twice. 

7th. X 6 g, * 1 bs, 3 s, ♦ twice; 9 g, 3 8, 3 
bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 6 g; X twice. 

8th. X 4 g, 2 bs, 5 8, 4 g, 4 8, 1 bs, 1 S, 2 
bs, 4 g, X twice. 

9th. X 2 g, 2 bs, 3 8, 2 g, 2 s, 1 g, 3 s, 3 bs, 
X twice. 

10th. X 3 g, 1 bs, 1 s, 2 bs, 2 8, 2 g, 1 8, 2 
bs, 3 h, 1 g, 2 s, 5 bs, 3 g, X twice. 

11th. X 5 g, 1 bs, 2 s, 2 bs, 2 s, 1 g, 1 8, 2 
bs, 1 s, l bs, 1 s, l g, 1 s, 3 bs, 1 8, 1 bs, 5 g, 
X twice. 


12th. X 5 g, 1 bs, 3 8, 2 bs, 1 8, 4 g, 2 6, 2 
g, 1 bs, 1 s, 1 g, 2 bs, l 8, 2 bs, 5 g, X twice. 

13th. X 5 g, 1 bs, 6 s, 6 g, 2 bs, 1 8, 2 bs, 

2 g, 2 bs, 2 6, 1 g, 3 8, l bs, 5 g, X twice. 

14th. X 6 g, l bs, 5 s, 5 g, 4 bs, l 8, 2 bs, 

1 8, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 1 s, 1 g, 3 s, 1 bs, 6 g, X 

twice. 

15th. X 8 g, 1 bs, 4 s, 2 g, 5 bs, 2 s, 1 g, 2 
s, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 g, 5 bs, 8 g, X twice. 

16th* X 6 g, 1 bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 4 g, 2 3, 1 bs, 2 
s, 2 bs, 1 8, 1 g, 3 s, 1 g, 2 8, 1 bs, 6 g, X 
twice. 

17th. X 4 g, 2 bs, 6 g, 1 s, 1 g, 1 8, 1 g, 1 s, 

2 bs, 4 g, 3 s, 1 bs, 4 g, x twice. 

18th. X 2 bs, 5 g, 2 bs, l s, 1 g, 1 8, 2 bs, 5 
g, 7 bs, x twice. 

19th. x 7 bs, 5 g, 1 bs, * 1 8, 1 g * twice; 1 
s, 4 g, 1 s, 6 bs; X twice. 

20th. X 3 bs, 1 s, 2 bs, 2 g, 2 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 
2 s, 4 g, 3 8, 3 bs, X twice. 



21st. x 6 bs, 3 s, 4 g, 5 bs, 5 g, 12 bs, X 
twice. 

22nd. X 5 bs, 4 8, 4 g, 4 bs, 4 g, 2 8, 5 bs, j 
X twice. ! 

23rd. X 8 bs, 3 s, 4 g, 4 bs, 4 g, 1 bs, 4 s, ! 
8 bs, x twice. 

24th. X 3 bs, 2 8, 2 g, 3 bs, 5 g, 1 be, 1 8, 

8 bs, X twice. 

25th. X 5 bs, 2 8, 2 g, 3 bs, 4 g, 1 bs, 1 s, 

6 bs, x twice. 

26th. X 4 bs, 4 g, 2 bs, 3 g, 1 bs, 2 8, 3 bs, 
X twice. 

27th. X 4 bs, 5 g, 2 bs, 3 g, 1 8,2 bs, 3 8, 

7 bs, X twice. 

28th. X 2 bs, 4 g, 1 bs, 4 g, 1 bs, 2 s, 2 bs, 

5 8, 4 bs, x twjce. 

2Dth. X 8 bs, * 3 g, 1 bs, * twice; 2 s, 3 bs, 

6 8, 8 bs; X twice. 

30th. x 5 bs * 3 g, l bs, * twice; 3 s, 11 bs; 
X twice. 

31st. x 6 be, 1 s, 1 bs, 9 g, 1 bs, 2 8, 6 bs, 
X twio . 


32nd. X 3 bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 7 g, 1 bs, 2 s, 6 bs, 
X twice. 

33rd. X 6 bs, 3 8, 1 bs, 3 g, 1 bs, 2 8, 6 bs, 
2 s, 6 bs, X twice. 

34th. X 2 bs, 3 s, 4 g, 5 bs, 8 8, 2 bs, X 
twice. 

35th. X 2 bs, 3 s, 5 g, 1 bs, 4 8, 2 bs, 2 s, 
2 bs x twice. 

36th. X 4 g, 1 bs, 4 s, 5 g, 4 bs, 4 s, 6 bs, 4 
g, X twice. 

37th. x 6 g, 4 bs, 5 g, 1 s, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 
5 8, 3 bs, 6 g, X twice. 

38th. X 6 g, 2 bs, 3 g, 4 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 7 8, 
1 b, 6 g, X twice. 

39th. X 8 g, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 2 s, 2 bs, 3 8, 
5 bs, 6 g, X twice. 

40th. X 8 g, 2 s, 1 bs, 2 8, 4 bs, 1 s, 1 bs, 
5 g, x twice. 

41st. X 4 g, 2 bs, 3 g, 2 s, 1 bs, 2 8, 6 bs, 
4 g, X twice. 

42nd. x 7 g, 1 bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 8 g, 5 bs, 7 g, 
X twice. 
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43rd. X 3 g, 1 bs, 4 s, l bs, 3 g, 3 bs, 3 g, 
X twice. 

44th. X 2 g, 1 bs, 4 8, 1 bs, 3 g, 7 bs, 2 g, 
X twice. 

45th. x 2 g, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 9 g, 1 bs, 4 s, 

1 bs, 2 g, x twice. 

46th. X 4 g, 1 bs, 2 s, 2 bs, 1 8, 2 bs, 1 8, 

2 bs, 2 a, 3 bs, 4 g, X twice. 

47th. x 6 g, 1 bs, * 2 8, 2 bs, * 3 times; 1 8, 
1 bs, 6 g, x twice. 

48th. x 6 g, 5 b 8, 4 s, 2 bs, 3 8, 6 bs, 6 g, 
X twice. 

49th. x 2 bs, 6 g, 1 bs, 5 8, 3 bs, 2 8, 3 b 8, 
6 g, 2 b 8, X twice. 

50th. X 4 bs, 4 g, 2 bs, 3 8, 5 bs, 4 g, 4 bs, 
X twice. 

51st. x 4 bs, 1 g, 1 bs, 2 8, 2 bs, 1 g, 4 bs, 
X twice. 

52nd. X 3 bs, 2 8, 3 s, twice. 

53rd. 6 bs. 

This is the order in which the gold, steel, and 
blae steel beads are to be threaded on the scar* 
let for one end. The other exactly corresponds. 
The white being strung on the white silk, all is 
ready to begin the purse. Observe that white 
means always a bead, the silk itself never being 
seen. 

(For the manner of dropping beads on in 
crochet, see our number for December). 
Make a chain of 130 stitches, and close into 
a round. Work four rounds of plain scarlet 
silk. 

5th. X 3 silk, 2 bs, 33 silk, 1 bs, 3 silk, 

1 bs, 17 silk, 2 bs, 3 silk, X twice. 

6th. x 2 silk, 4 bs, 27 silk, 1 bs, 4 silk, 2 bs, 

1 silk, 2 bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, 12 silk, 4 bs, 2 silk, 
X twice. 

7th. x 2 silk, 4 bs, 2 silk, 1 gold, 16 silk, 

* 1 bs, 3 silk, * twice; 2 bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, l steel, 

1 bs, 1 s, 1 bs, 2 silk, 2 bs, 9 silk, 1 g, 2 silk, 
4 bs, 2 silk; X twice. 

8th. X 3 silk, 2 bs, 2 silk, 4 g, 11 silk, 1 bs, 

2 silk, * 2 bs, 2 silk, * twice; 1 bs, 1 s, 1 bs, 

2 silk, 1 bs, 3 s, 1 bs, l silk, 1 bs, 1 s, 1 bs, 7 
silk, 4 g, 2 silk, 2 bs, 3 silk; X twice. 

9th. x 6 silk, 6g, 10 silk, 2 bs, * 1 silk, 1 bs, 

1 8, 1 bs, * twice; 1 silk, 1 bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 1 silk, 

1 bs, 3 s, 2 bs, 2 s, l bs, 6 silk, 6 g, 6 silk; 
X twice. 

10th. X 6 silk, 4 g, 1 silk, 2 g, 9 silk, 1 bs, 

1 s, 2 bs, 2 s, l bs, 3 8, 2 bs, 3 s, 4 bs, 1 s, 2 bs, 

2 8, 1 bs, 5 silk, 2 g, 1 silk, 4 g, 6 silk, X 
twice. 

Uth. X 6 silk, 4 g, 1 silk, 2 g, 8 silk, * 1 bs, 

3 s, * twice; 9 g, 3 s, 3 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 5 silk, 2 g, 

1 silk, 4 g, 6 silk; X twice. 

12th. X 7 silk, 2 g, 2 silk, 2 g, 5 silk, 1 bs, 

2 silk, 1 bs, 5 s, 2 g, 8 white, 2 g, 4 s, 1 bs, 

1 8, 2 bs, 5 silk, 2 g, 2 silk, 2 g, 7 silk, x 
twice. 

13th. X 13 silk, 2 g, 5 silk, 1 bs, 2 silk, 

1 bs, 3 s, 2 g, 8 w, 2 s, 2 w, 1 g, 3 s, 2 bs, 3 
silk, 1 bs, 3 silk, 2 g, 11 silk, X twice. 

14th. X 9 silk, 1 g, l silk, 2 g, 4 silk, 1 bs, 

1 », 1 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 2 s, 2 g, 8 w, 1 8, 2 bs, 

3 s, 1 g, 2 8, 2 bs, 1 silk, 3 bs, 3 silk, 2 g, 1 

silk, 1 g, 9 silk, X twice. 


15th. X 7 silk, 1 g, 1 silk, 4 g, 3 silk, 1 bs, 

2 s, 1 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 2 s, 1 g, 9 1 ». 2 bs, 1 s, 

1 bs, 1 s, 1 w, 1 g, 1 s, 1 bs, 1 silk, 2 bs, 1 s, 

1 bs, 3 silk, 4 g, 1 silk, 1 g, 7 silk, X twice. 
16th. X 6 silk, 2 g, 2 silk, 3 g, 3 silk, 1 bs, 

3 s, 2 bs, 1 s, 1 g, 7 w, 3 g, 2 s, 2 g, 1 bs, l s, 

2 w, 1 g, 2 bs, 1 s, 2 bs, 4 silk, 3 g, 2 silk, 2 g, 

uillr v twirp 

17th. X 2 siik, 1 g, 2 silk, 2 g, 3 silk; 2 g, 

3 silk, 1 bs, 6 s, 1 g, 3 w, 5 g, 2 bs, 1 s, 2 bs, 
2 g, 2 bs, 2 s, 1 g, 3 8, 1 bs, 6 silk, 2 g, 3 silk, 
2 g, 2 silk, 1 g, 2 silk, X twice. 

18th. X * 2 silk, 2 g, * 3 times; 3 silk, 1 bs, 

5 s, 1 g, 3 w, 4 g, 4 bs, 1 s, 2 bs, 1 8, 1 bs, 2 s, 

1 bs, 1 s, 1 w, 1 g, 3 s, 1 bs, 5 silk, + 2 g, 2 

silk, f twice; X twice. 

19th. X 2 silk, 3 g, 1 silk, 5 g, 4 silk, 1 bs, 

4 6, 1 g, 6 w, 1 g, 5 bs, 2 s, 1 g, 2 s, 1 bs, 1 w, 

2 8, 1 w, 1 g, 5 bs, 5 silk, 5 g, 1 silk, 3 g, 2 

silk x twice* 

20lh. X 3 silk, 2 g, 1 silk, 4 g, 6 silk, 1 bs, 

2 s, 1 bs, 1 g, 3 w, 3 g, 2 s, 1 bs, 2 s, 2 bs, 1 s, 

1 g, 1 w, 3 s, 3 w, 1 g, 2 s, 1 bs, 8 silk, 4 g, 1 

silk, 2 g, 3 silk, X twice. 

2l8t. X 4 silk, 4 g, 9 silk, 2 bs, 1 silk, 1 g, 

1 W, 5 g, 1 8, 1 g, 1 8, 1 g, 1 B, 2 bs, 3 g, 6 w, 

1 g, 3 s, 1 bs, 9 silk, 4 g, 4 silk, X twice. 

22nd. x 7 silk, 1 bs, 7 silk, 1 bs, 4 silk, 1 g, 
1 w, 4 g, 2 bs, 1 s, 1 g, 1 s, 2 bs, 4 g, 6 w, 1 g, 

6 bs, 7 silk, 1 bs, 7 silk, X twice. 

23rd. X 7 silk, 5 bs, 3 silk, 2 bs, 2 silk, 1 g, 

5 w, 1 g, 1 bs, * 1 s, 1 g, * three times; 2 w, 2 g, 

6 w, 1 g, 1 s, 1 bs, 7 silk, 5 bs, 7 silk; X twice. 
24th. X 7 silk, 1 bs, * 3 silk, 1 bs, * twice; 

1 s, 2 bs, 1 g, 4 w, 1 g, 2 bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 2 s, 2 g, 

7 w, 2 g, 3 s, 1 bs, 6 silk, 1 bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, 

7 silk * x twice. 

25th. X 5 silk, 3 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 

3 silk, 1 bs, 3 s, 1 g, 2 w, 3 g, 5 bs, 4 g, 6 w, 

1 g, 7 bs, 5 silk, 1 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 1 silk, 3 bs, 

R eillf Y tWlPft 

26th. X 4 silk, 2 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, 

2 silk, 1 bs, 4 s, J g, 1 w, 2 g, 1 w, 1 g, 4 bs, 

1 g, 2 w, 2 g, 5 w, 1 g, 2 s, 1 bs, 10 silk, 1 bs, 

3 silk, 1 bs, 1 silk, 2 bs, 4 silk, X twice. 

27th. X 4 silk, 2 bs, 1 silk, 5 bs, 2 silk, 1 

bs, 3 s, 1 g, 1 w, 2 g, 1 w, 1 g, 4 bs, 3 g, 6 w, 1 
g, 1 b, 4 s, 1 bs, S silk, 5 bs, 1 silk, 2 bs, 4 silk, 
X twice. 

28th. X 4 silk, 2 bs, 9 silk, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 g, 4 

w, 1 g, 3 bs, 1 g, 1 w, 3 g, 4 w, 1 g, 1 bs, 1 8, 6 

bs, 14 silk, 2 bs, 4 silk, X twice. 

29th. X 5 silk, 4 bs, 6 silk, 1 bs, 2 s, 1 g, 4 
w, 1 g, 3 bs, 1 g, 2 w, 2 g, 3 w, 1 g, 1 silk, 1 
bs, 1 s, 2 b, 15 silk, 4 bs, 5 silk, X twice. 

30th. X 6 silk, 1 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 7 silk, 2 
bs, 1 g, 2 w, 3 g, 2 bs, 2 g, 6 w, 3 silk, 1 bs, 2 
s, 1 bs, 14 silk, 1 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 6 silk, X 
twice. 

31st. X 5 silk, 4 b6, 9 8ilk, 1 g, 1 w, 4 g, 2 

bs, 2 g, 5 w, 1 g, 1 *, 1 bs, 2 silk, 1 bs, 3 s, 3 

bs, 11 silk, 4 bs, 5 silk, X twice. 

32nd. X 4 silk, 2 bs, 12 silk, 1 g, 1 w, 2 g, 

1 w, 1 g, 1 bs, 1 g, 1 w, 2 g, 3 w, 1 g, 1 bs, 2 
s, 1 bs, 2 silk, 1 bs, 5 s, 2 bs, 12 silk, 2 bs, 4 

Killf Y t xxn pp 

33rd. X 4 silk, 2 bs, 1 silk, 5 bs, 3 silk, 1 
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bs, 2 silk, 1 g, 3 w, 2 g, 1 bs, 2 g, 4 w, 1 g, 1 

silk, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 3 silk, 2 bs, 5 8, 1 bs, 6 

silk, 5 bs, 1 silk, 2 bs, 4 silk, X twice. 

34th. X 4 silk, 2 bs, l silk, 1 bs, * 3 silk, 1 
bs, * twice; 2 silk, 1 g, 3 w, 2 g, 1 bs, 2 g, 4 w, 

1 g, 1 silk, 1 bs, 3 s, l bs, 4 silk, 6 bs, 5 silk, l 
bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, 1 8 lk, 2 bs, 4 silk; x twice. 

35th. X 5 silk, 3 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 1 silk, 1 bs, 

2 silk, l bs, 1 8, 1 bs, 2 silk, 1 g, 1 w, 7 g, 2 w, 

1 g, 2 silk, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 16 silk, 1 bs, 1 silk, 

1 bs, 1 silk, 3 bs, 5 silk, x t* ice. 

36th. x 7 silk, 1 bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, 2 silk, 1 
bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 1 silk, 1 g, 1 w, 2 g, 1 w, 1 g, 1 

w, 2 g, 2 w, 1 g, 2 silk, 1 bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 8 silk, 3 

bs, 5 silk, 1 bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, 7 silk, x twice 
37th. X 7 silk, 5 bs, 2 silk, 1 bs, 3 s, 1 bs, 1 
g, 4 w, 1 g, 5 w, 1 g, 2 silk, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 3 

silk, 5 bs, 2 8, l bs, 5 silk, 5 bs, 7 silk, X 

twice. 

38th. X * 7 silk, 1 bs, * twice; 3 R, 1 g, 4 w, 

2 g, 4 w, 1 g, 3 silk, 4 bs, 1 silk, l bs, 8 s, 1 bs, 
8 silk, 1 bs, 7 silk; X twice. 

39th. X 7 silk, 1 bs, 2 silk, 1 bs, 5 silk, 1 bs, 

3 8, 1 g, 3 w, 3 g, 3 w, 1 g, 8 silk, 1 bs, 4 8, 2 
bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 8 silk, 1 bs, 7 silk, x twice. 

40th. x 7 silk, 4 gold, 4 silk, 1 bs, 4 s, 1 g, 

3 w, 3 g, 3 w, 1 g, 4 silk, 4 bs, 4 s, 2 bs, 1 silk, 

4 bs, 4 silk, 4 g, 7 silk, X twice. , 

41st. x 6 silk, 6 bs, 4 silk, 4 bs, l silk, 1 g 

2 w, 3 g, 3 w, 1 g, 4 silk, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 bs. 5 8, 3 
bs, 6 silk, 6 g, 6 silk, X twice. 

42nd. X 6 silk, 2 g, 1 silk, 4 g, 5 silk, 2 bs, 
1 silk, 1 g, 3 w, 1 g, 4 w, 1 g, 1 silk, 4 bs, 2 s, 
1 bs, 7 8, 1 bs, 5 silk, 4 g, 1 silk, 2 g, 6 silk, X 
twice. 

43rd. X 5 silk, 2 g, 2 silk, 2 g, l silk, 2 g, 8 

silk, 1 g, 7 w, 1 g, 1 silk, * l bs, 2 s, * twice; 2 

bs, 3 8, 5 bs, 3 silk, 2 g, 1 silk, 2 g, 2 silk, 2 g, 

5 silk; X twice. 

44th. X 5 silk, 1 g, 3 silk, l g, 2 silk, 3 g, 8 
silk, I g, 7 w, 2 g, 2 s, 1 bs, 2 s, 4 bs, 1 s, 1 bs, 

6 silk, 3 g, 2 silk, 1 g,3 silk, 1 g, 5 silk, X 
twice. 

45th. X 9 silk, 1 g, 2 silk, 3 g, 5 silk, 2 bs, 

1 silk, 2 g, 7 w, 1 g, 2 s, 1 bs, 2 8, 6 bs, 6 silk, 

3 g, 2 silk, 1 g, 9 silk, x twice. 

46th. X 9 silk, 7 g, 3 silk, 1 bs, 2 b, 1 bs, 1 
silk, 2 g, 7 w, 6 g, 5 bs, 5 silk, 7 g> 9 silk, x 
twice. 


47th. X 11 silk, 1 g, 2 silk, 2 g, 2 silk, l bs, 

4 s, 1 bs, 1 silk, 2 g, 10 w, 1 g, 1 silk, 3 bs, 7 

silk, 2 g, 2 silk, 1 g, 11 silk, X twice. 

48th. X 14 silk, 2 g, 3 silk, 1 bs, 4 s, 1 bs, 2 
silk, 2 g, 7 w, 1 g, 3 silk, 7 bs, 2 silk, 2 g, 14 
silk, x twice. 

49th. X 14 silk, 2 g, 4 silk, 1 bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 

4 silk, 9 g, 3 silk, 1 bs, 4 8, 1 bs, 3 silk, 2 g, J 4 

silk, x twice. 

50th. X 10 silk, 2 g, 2 silk, 2 g, 3 silk, 1 bs, 
2 s, 1 bs, 4 silk, 1 bs, 1 8, 1 bs, 5 silk, 1 bs, 1 s, 

1 bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, 2 8, 3 bs, 2 silk, 2 g, 2 silk, 2 
g, 10 silk, X twice. 

51st. X 9 silk, 4 g, l silk, 2 g, 2 silk, 1 bs, 

2 8, 1 bs, 5 silk, 1 bs, 2 s, l bs, 4 silk, 1 bs, 2 8, 

1 bs, 2 silk, l bs, 1 8, 1 bs, 5 silk, 2 g, 1 silk, 4 
g, 9 silk, X twice. 

52nd. X 9 silk, 4 g, 1 silk, 2 g, 1 silk, 4 be, 

5 silk, 1 bs, 4 s, 1 bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, 3 s, 1 bs, 2 
silk, 2 bs, 1 silk, 3 bs, 1 silk, 2 g, 1 silk, 4 g, 9 
silk, X twice. 

53rd. X 5 silk, 2 bs, 2 silk, 6 g, 10 silk, l bs, 

5 s, 1 bs, 3 silk, 2 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 3 silk, 2 bs, 5 

silk, 6 g, 2 silk, 2 bs, 5 silk, X twice. 

54th. X 4 silk, 4 bs, 2 silk, 4 g, 12 silk, 2 bs, 

3 8, l bs, 3 silk, 1 bs, 1 silk, 3 bs, 11 silk, 4 g, 

2 silk, 4 bs, 4 silk, x twice. 

55tb. X 4 silk, 4 bs, 3 silk, 1 g, 15 silk, 1 

bs, 2 s, 1 bs, 8 silk, 1 bs, 13 silk, 1 g, 3 eilk, 4 

bs, 4 silk, x twice. 

56th. X 5 silk, 2 bs, 20 silk, 1 bs, 2 8, 1 bs, 
27 silk, 2 bs, 5 silk, X twice. 

57th. X 27 silk, 3 bs, 35 silk, X twice. 

Do three rounds of silk only, and work to the 
centre of one side ; then three rounds may be 
done thus: X 1 dc, 1 cb, miss 1, X repeat, 
letting the dc stitch of one row come over the 
chain of the preceding, and working under it, 
for the sake of strength. For the opening of the 
purse, do 16 to 24 rows, backwards and for¬ 
wards in the same way; then three rounds. 
Work the other end of the purse separately, and 
before joining it to the centre, slip the rings on 
the latter. Close the ends with a row of sc, 
taking up two stitches together. Fasten on the 
garniture, and the purse will be complete. 

Emerald green, or a rich blue, might be sub¬ 
stituted for scarlet, and would look very well. 

Aiguillettb. 


CROCHET LACE. 

Materials :—For fine trimmings Evans’s Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 24, with Crochet Hook, No. 22. 
For coarse work, cotton and hook in proportion. 


Make a chain the required length, but di¬ 
visible by 25. Work on it one row of dc. 

2nd. X 3 sc, 7 ch, miss 4, x repeat. 

3rd to 6th. 3 sc on the three centre of 7 ch, 
X 7 ch, 3 sc on the three centre of next 7 cb, X 
repeat. 

7th. 3 sc on the centre three of 7 ch, x 4 ch, 
3 sc on centre three of next loop, X repeat. 

8th. X 23 sc, turn , * 7 ch, miss 3, 2 sc on 
next 2, * 4 times; turn , 12 sc under each of the 
last three loops, and 6 under the first; turn , t 
7 ch, 2 sc on centre two of 12 sc, t 3 times ; 


turn, 12 sc under each of the last two loops, and 
6 under the first; turn, * 7 ch, 2 sc on two cen¬ 
tre of 12 sc, * twice; turn, 12 sc under each 
loop, and 6 sc under each half-loop left at the 
side, 2 sc on 7th row; x repeat. 

This leaves 3 sc between all the scallops. 

9th row. Sc on the centre of the 3 sc, 4 ch, 
draw the last of these through the sc stitch, 
which makes a picot, x 3 sc on the side of the 
scallop, make a picot, x repeat all round every 
scallop, and make a picot on the centre of the 3 
i Sc between them. Aiguillettb. 
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ANTIQUE LACE FOR GILET. 

Materials :—Walter Evans and Co.'a Point Lace Cottons, and No. 1, Mecklenburgh Thread. 


The specimen given 
of this lace being ex¬ 
actly the right size, 
the pattern may be 
traced from it on co¬ 
loured paper, the de¬ 
sign being repeated for 
any length required. 
It is not necessary to 
draw the whole piece, 
but merely such a 
length as may be con¬ 
veniently held for 
working; and when 
that is done it is to 



be untacked, and the paper may be worked over 

again. 

The outlines are made in Mecklenburgh thread, i 
No. 1, laid on in the manner already described. I 
The stems are done on four threads, in the j 
braiding stitch described in the directions for 
the deep lace for sleeves in our last number; | 
and the straight line which forms the heading | 
is worked in the same way. The scallop is done 
in button-hole stitch over two threads. All the 
stitches have been already given. They are to 
be worked with the following threads:— 

a. Sorrento edging; Evans’s Mecklenburgh 
thread, No. 120. ' 


b. Brussels lace; Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 
150. 

c. Venetian lace; Evans’s Boars Head, No. 

I0 °. 

e. English lace; Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 

120 . 

/. Rosette; the same thread. 
g, Valenciennes lace; Evans's Boar’s Head 
Cotton, No. 150. 

li. Mechlin wheel; Evans's Mecklenburgh, 
No. 120. 

The Boar’s Head, No. 150, is the very fine 
cotton recently manufactured expressly for the 
most delicate parts of the point lace work. 

AlGUlLLETTE. 


GILET IN ANTIQUE POINT. 


Matkkiaj.8: —20 yards of Italian Braid, and Walter Evans and Co.’s Point Lace Cottons, with their 
No. 1 and No. 80 Mecklenburgh Thread, and Boar’s Head, No. 150. 



In order to work this gilet, the pattern must | 
first be cut out, in coloured paper, and made to ! 
fit accurately, for which purpose a seam or gore ] 
will have to be made from the waist. The lace | 
is of course entirely in one piece fo? each front; | 
no join or other imperfection being visible in it. i 
The design must then be traced on the paper, ) 
being enlarged from the engraving in the man¬ 
ner already described in previous number of I 


our magazine. As the exact number of flowers, 
leaves, and buds is given in the engraving, the 
increase of size in every part is very considerable. 
Before beginning to braid the patterns, line the 
paper with a piece of Alpaca. The 6tems, out¬ 
lines of the leaves, and buds, and the two outer 
petals of the flowers, are made in Italian braid. 
The inner petals are outlines with No. 1 Evans's 
M ecklenburgh Thread only. 
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All the leaves are filled in in the same man¬ 
ner; the grounding in very close Brussels lace, 
with Walter Evans and Co/s Boar’s Head, No. 
90, and the veinings done over this lace, without 
touching it, with Venetian bars, done in their 
Mecklenburgh, No. 120. 

The outer petals of the flowers are filled in 
with edged Venetian bars, done in the Mecklen¬ 
burgh Thread, No. 120, connected at regular 
intervals of every other stitch by English bars, 
in Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head, No. 
150. The outline threads of the other parts are 
covered with fine button-hole stitch, the centre 
one edged on the inner side with Brussels. A 


Mechlin wheel is worked in the middle, and a 
spot of English lace at the base. The two 
smaller divisions are in English lace. All these 
are done in the Boar’s Head, No. 100. 

English lace fills up also the principal part of 
the buds. The upper part is outlined with 
thread, and made quite solid with very close 
Brussels lace, a rosette being worked at the 
extreme point. 

Raleigh bars, in Evans’s Mecklenburgh 120, 
connect every part; and the gilet is to be 
trimmed with the narrow lace, which we give 
above. It is to be worn over pink, or blue- 
watered silk. Aiguillette. 


A TRUE AND UNPREJUDICED ACCOUNT OF THE INVASION OF 
ENGLAND BY THE FRENCH; 

AS RELATED BY ALDERMAN MUFFINS IN 1872. 

BY ANNETTE MARIE MAILLARD, 

Authoress of “ The Compulsory Marriage” fcc. 


“Christmas Eve!** whispered Mr. Muffins, 
as he shivered in his large arm-chair before a 
wretched fire. “ Christmas Eve! I never re¬ 
member to have seen a more wretched one than 
this ; though, goodness knows, we ought to be 
accustomed to misery by this time! We have 
had twenty years of it!” 

A dead silence followed. No other voice re¬ 
plied. 

“ Well!” he continued. “ Am I to have all 
the conversation to myself? What’s this sulk 
about ? Can I help it ? There you all sit, hud¬ 
dled together, shivering with cold and wretched¬ 
ness, and well you may; there’s not a spark of 
fire in the grate ! Augh !” 

And a cold shiver ran through bis frame. 

“ As for you, Jane,” he addressed his wife, 
“just look at yourself: when I married you, 
you were a plump, buxom woman, and that’s 
only twelve years ago; and now look at your¬ 
self, I say. Why I never saw so wretched an 
anatomy as you are! the very thinnest woman I 
ever beheld in my life! I’m sure you all look 
like a muster of Melancholy and her Imps !” 

Here there was a long dreary silence for some 
time. 

“ A most wretched Christmas,” growled the 
sighing soliloquist, for none answered him. 
“ O-o-o, Eliza!” he addressed his daughter; 
“ put more coal on the fire, and let us have 
lights; draw the curtains closely before the 
windows, that no one from without may per¬ 
ceive them. Hush !” he exclaimed, nastily 
changing his tone, and then holding his breath. 
“ I knew it!” he continued in a whisper; “ ’tis 


♦ A domestic affliction having befallen the au¬ 
thoress, she desires it to be stated that this comic 
sketch was written months ago. It has, in fact, 
been in our possession since Christmas.—E d. 


that accursed curfew! they come twice now of 
an evening, always returning the same way; so 
there is no chance of having a little quiet or 
comfort; there they are, trying the doors and 
windows. Ugh! you brutes!” And with the 
last words he made a horrid grimace, and then 
sat almost holding his breath till the enemy 
passed by. “ Now, Eliza, the coals and lights!” 
he exclaimed at last; still, however, under his 
breath. “ What! there are none? And we shall 
have no more till to-morrow ? Our allowance 
is consumed ? There couldn’t have been weight; 
there couldn’t, I say, so don’t contradict me; 
you make a point of doing so; look at your 
mother and sisters, bow quiet they all are. 
Well, there, don’t cry; I didn’t mean to be 
cross; but this oppression would make any one’s 
blood boil, even this frosty night. When 1 think 
of what I was, and what I am! Once an aider- 
man, now a perfect slave, a wretched curfew- 
ridden slave! and they call it liberty and equality! 
Their cap of liberty, indeed! a fool’s cap and 
bells worn by a set of Tom Noddies to remind 
them every step of their slavery by the jingling! 
And as to their equality—oh yes, they have that, 
for all are in an equality of idiotcy who cast off 
the yoke of one to serve a dozen! But that’s 
nothing to us now; they tried it on at first, but 
the cap didn’t fit our English heads! No, I 
won’t, my dear Jane, though you have been the 
wife of my bosom these twelve years ever since 
poor dear Mrs. Muffins, your predecessor, died ; 
yet 1 never dare breathe, even to you, the fearful 
events of the year 1852—that year of honors! 
You think no one will hear us; how do you 
know that ? the very walls seem built up with 
secret ears, which hear everything! Eliza, you 
don’t know what you may lead roe to. 1 should 
be peppered to a certainty! Cayenne is very 
well in its way with a good steak, but too much 
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of it isn’t pleasant; it stops the breath! Well, 
well, well, if it must he,” he said, after a length¬ 
ened silence, “ why, I suppose it must. But 
stay, I’ll see myself if the windows are secure, 
no light perceptible without; there, that’s safe. 
Come, you are a good girl; you’ve found a few 
coals, let’s draw as near it as possible. Ah ! 1 
little thought ever to come to this! I, Muffins, 
who in 1852 hoped to have been Lord Mayor, 
now, in 1872, sitting over a handful of fire on 
Christmas Eve, not even with a glass of brandy 
and water! And an unnatural, naturalized 
Frenchman into the bargain, by way of favour! 
Now listen, and I will tell you a tale to freeze 
your blood, unless it be already frozen. Can’t 
you draw near the fire quietly, and not shuffle 
your feet and drag your chairs in that manner ? 
you know we are not allowed carpets; there’s 
nothing worries and fidgets me so much as that 
scuffling noise.” 

Here there was a thoughtful pause, the nar¬ 
rate collecting his materials, at length com¬ 
menced in an under tone. 

“ I never thought to utter what I am about 
to relate, but at this still hour of the night— 
evening I should rather say—no one, I trust, 
will overhear the outpourings of my stricken 
heart. It was the year 1851, that year so me¬ 
morable for its Exhibition and Ecclesiastical 
Titles bill; events so memorable that either one 
might have claimed its own especial year, and 
amply employed the idle, to say nothing of the 
Eclipse, which threw its dark shadow over all, 
accompanied by showers, as heavy as if all the 
heavenly bodies and souls had been weeping 
over the future destiny of this foredoomed land 1 
Two events did I say? Yes, I said two, Eliza; 
so pray do not interrupt me in so foolish a 
manner. Do you suppose I have forgotten our 
aklermanic visit to Paris ? which I once slightly 
alluded to, not daring to speak openly of it. 
That was the product of the Exhibition. So 
now pray let me tell all my own way; you have 
a most dictatorial manner of interrupting. I 
would sooner slay you at nay feet than see you 
become overbearing like our oppressors.” 

Here the narrator paused again awhile, to re¬ 
cover his temper and the thread of his oration, 
two things easily lost. 

“Well, you see,” he continued at last, “ when 
they talked about building the Exhibition— 
*bat was the Exhibition, Eliza? Why it was 
an immense enclosure of land; there where the 
cattle-market now is, was the fashionable drive 
and promenade, called Hyde-park ! But when 
England came into the hands of those now un¬ 
fortunately masters of it, why by way of de¬ 
grading everything English, tney turned Buck- 
mgham-palace into a prison, and made Hyde- 
park the cattle-market! Well, the Exhibition 
a palace made of glass, something in the 
shape of a cucumber frame, only, instead of the 
vegetable under it, they clapped it over two 
large trees, birds and all. It was all glass; how 
,l stood no one could tell, for even the pillars 
*we glass, the fountains inside too. And the 
floors ? you ask; why they of course were ground 


I glass. And it was after the model of this that 
I the |>er8on, of whom I shall speak more pre¬ 
sently, built his own palace, and that fine new 
quarter of London, Smithfield that was; and 
this I will say, to give the—a-hem !—his due, 
that I like that fashion of building houses of 
glass. They are rather troublesome to keep clean, 
’tis true ; but then they’ve been the best things 
that ever were invented for the prevention of 
scandal ; for those who live in them are very 
careful how they throw stones. And as I like 
always to be just, however we may repine at the 
fate which has made us a conquered nation, 
still, I must confess that when ‘ The Elector’ ” 
(this he whistled through his closed teeth scarcely 
audibly) “ came among us, it was with so just 
an appreciation on our parts of the highly moral 
character he had ever borne, that no one felt 
surprise at his palace being built of glass! 
Prince Albert, her Majesty Queen Victoria’s 
husband, invented many things; but this Crystal 
Palace was the best after all, though discon¬ 
tented people at first said it would turn out but 
a cracky affair: it covered all Hyde-park, except 
a small paddock left for cows to graze, which 
were kept to make curds and whey for the 
visitors to the Exhibition; nothing stronger was 
allowed on the premises, for fear people should 
become elevated and then knock about the glass. 
When I heard of this house 1 set my face against 
it, on principle, as I do against everything 
novel, for we know the old and can trust them ; 
but we don’t know the new, so I suspect them 
always. But, to return, I said no good would 
come of this palace, neither there did, for ’tis 
alone attributable to this our many troubles, 
which have come so thick, and crystallized 
around our hearts, that you cannot get at them 
to remedy the evil without breaking them up, 
as one may say, like almond comfits! With 
this Exhibition came thronging multitudes of 
foreigners to England. I hate those foreign 
chaps ; for they come over here, walking through 
our streets, and talking in their unknown 
tongues, as if the place belonged to them! Why 
don’t they learn to speak as others do, before 
they land ? When I saw them all, I said evil 
must happen to us, for most of them are Re¬ 
publicans, and those who are not are nothing, 
and the nothings always get into any mischief 
afloat! These fellows brought over all sorts of 
gimcracks; but bless you, there was not one 
thing they exposed worth looking at —nothing 
solid or useful. There were some green doors; 
but if a man had been shut out, and had given 
a good kick to get in, they would have splintered 
to pieces. All went on pretty quiet till October, 
ana this very quiet was unnatural. I don’t re¬ 
member one Frenchman even being brought up 
to the Mansion House with a black eye, which 
some honest John Bull had given him, for the 
love of his country. When we were pretty well 
tired of the Exhibition, then the folks in Paris 
gave an invite to all the aldermen, with the Lord 
Mayor at their head, to go there; and so we all 
went over to the Perfect’s —I suppose he is so 
called on account of the manner in which he 
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does things, and certainly he knows what's 
what. However, I saw something was wrong 
there at once, for I wt nt resolved to keep my 
eyes open, and not be bamboozled! It was not 
likely the French could like us and be our 
friends. Haven't we been enemies all our lives? 
And haven’t they always called us 'Rosbif?' 
and we designated them ‘ French Frogs,’ be¬ 
cause they eat them, whether French or English ? 
And as somebody, a Madame Maintenon, who 
made cutlets, said, when writing a cookery book I 
suppose, ‘All our affections are reached through 
our stomachs,’ so it wasn't likely such reproaches 
as * itosbif’ and ‘ French Frogs' could be for¬ 
given. 

“ One night, soon after ou£ arrival, they gave 
us a concert, and one of their tunes pleasing me, 
I asked a chap standing by what they called it ? 
I never shall forget the look he gave me as he 
twirled up his moustaches and said (for I re¬ 
membered every word), * A moor sacray dully 
pattry,'* and walked away. I didn't know 
what he meant, so I went and looked for my 
friend Calipash, a perfect French scholar. * Caley, 
ray boy,' said I, ‘ what did he mean ?' and I 
repeated the words to him. He lo< ked dread¬ 
fully alarmed. ‘ Mischief, Muffins !’ he replied : 

* he wished to pick a quarrel with you ; it means, 

Curse the love of your country." And I,' he 
continued, 'heard quite as bad over yonder; 
there was a group of them chiming in, in chorus, 
and flinging up their hands and eyes; it seemed 
a whole volume of curses heaped upon us, for 
they all looked at me, seeing I was English !’ 

" As he said this. Calipash shook his head 
ominously, and walked away. 1 saw he was 
even more alarmed than myself; in short, every¬ 
thing they played had some martial allusion: 
one was ‘ The Siege of Colycinth.’ I remem¬ 
bered the name, for my grandfather always took 
it when he had the gout! Then they had sham 
fights in the Champ de Mars; and whilst 1 was 
looking on in a cold shiver, the very same man 
who had cursed ray country—(I think it was 
the same; but it is so difficult to distinguish 
Frenchmen, they are nearly all alike, their faces 
covered with hair; and when you can only see 
the tips of a man’s cheeks, his eyes, nose, and 
about as much of h ; s face as would cover the 
palm of a lady's hand, why it would be hard to 
swear to him.)—Well, he came up, just as a 
sham enemy was sticking another through on 
the ground with his bayonet, and pointing sig¬ 
nificantly to them, said, ' That would be un¬ 
pleasant if it were real, eh ?' I didn’t reply—I 
couldn’t; I felt already like a cockchafer in a 
cruel boy's hands, stuck in a box, with a pin 
through me, throwing about my arms in spite 
of myself, to ward off an enemy. I hurried 
away from the spot, and rushed home to my 
hotel, where I awaited the return of Calipash. 
However, he laughed at all I said, and would 
remain ; he said he had been jeering me about 
the song—it was a national one; out 1 knew 
better. As the evening advanced, I left a note 


• Query, ' Amour sacr6 de la Patrie V 


on my table for him, and taking my carpet-bag 
in my hand, fortunately succeeded in reaching 
the street unmolested. I then took a coach, 
telling the man to drive quickly to the ‘ Plateau 
d' Angleterre* I looked in my dictionary for 
the words, so knew I was right. 

“ * Yees, sare,* answered he, and away we 
drove. Presently we stopped at some large iron 
gates, and a man looked in, said something 1 
couldn't understand, and shutting up the door, 
away we drove again. It didn’t look like the 
way we came from the railway before; but I 
thought it might be a short cut, till I found my¬ 
self alone with this fellow in a long avenue of 
high trees, and then my heart began to sink 
within me, so I stopped him. ‘ Plateau rf’An- 
gleterre ,' I said. ‘ Yees, sare,' was the reply, 
as he drove off again; still, as I looked anxiously 
out, I saw nothing but this interminable avenue 
of trees. I called out in vain; he drove on, 
singing. I hate the disrespectful manner ti e 
French have of singing whatever they are about; 
it is a portion of their ' liberty and equality.' 
An English cabman touches his hat respectfully 
when he shuts you in, mounts his box, ana 
never dreams of singing; he treats you like a 
gentleman, and you sit bolt upright, and feel 
dignified. What if he winks at some brother of 
the stand as they meet, or makes some (to all 
else unintelligible) telegraphic sign, you don't 
see it; or when you stop, if you don't pay him 
double his fare, he speaks very energetically to 
you. Well, what of that ? it is English, and I 
like it much better than the French fellow's 
ways, who sticks his legs up on the splash¬ 
board, and sings all the way, until he lumbers 
down to let you out, when he invariably says, 

' mun budgy,’ * which I take to be a corruption 
of' You must budge;’ in other words, get out. 
To continue, I let down the front window, and 
seized his coat at last, to which I clung; so he 
stopped, and getting down, came to the door 
with a red, inflamed countenance, every line of 
which denoted guilt: he saw I suspected him ; 
he poured a torrent of incoherent abuse upon 
me, ending by putting his finger to his open 
mouth, and saying significantlv, ' Plateau 
d*Angleterre, out, oti», Inglese toujours mangy , 
mangy, 9 

“ I'm sure they have no right to call us such 
low names; we have always been generous 
enough to them whenever they come amongst 
us. I always judge the feeling of a nation by 
the lower classes; ignorance cannot dissemble 
like education—one speaks from nature, the 
other from policy. After his extraordinary 
manner of putting his finger to his mouth, at 
the same time threatening me, nothing should 
have induced me to taste another morsel in 
their assassinating country. Assuredly the 
original scheme had been one huge murder of 
us all by poison; they knew well that England 
would fall an easy prey to them if the aldermanic 
body was destroyed—’tis our country’s vitality l 


* Query, ' mon bourgeois/ the common French 
term with men of that class. 
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To return: this roan’s violence alarmed me hor¬ 
ribly ; in the midst of our discussion a gentle¬ 
man rode up, and stopped to listen. * Pardon 
me/ he saia at last, politely bowing, ‘ you are a 
countryman, I perceive; can I assist you ?’ I 
briefly explained my case. ‘ The Railway!’ he 
exclaimed, * why you are half way on the road 
to Nanterre! ’ An explanation followed ; and 
what do you think the man bad the cool auda¬ 
city to say ? why that I had desired him to drive 
me to this Nanterre, a village about five miles 
from Paris, to eat a cake they are celebrated for 
making there—‘ gateau/ as he called it. They 
certainly are the most plausible villains in 
France—there is no coming up to them. I 
thanked the Englishman, and ne desired the 
man to take me somewhere, but the name was 
nothing like the one in my dictionary; and be¬ 
sides, I have made it a point through life never 
to trust any one, and too frequently our own 
countrymen are great sharpers; so when I came 
within sight of a house, I stopped him again, 
and throwing him a five-franc piece, jumped 
out, and ran off as fast as I could with my car- 
pet-bag, well knowing the fellow coula not 
follow me, for, like most drivers in France, he 
had heavy wooden shoes on. 

“ I can scarcely tell you where I wandered, or 
how I reached the coast. I dodged about for days 
from village to village, with my carpet-bag, and 
&tla8t found myself in Dover, naving slipped on 
board unperceived at Calais. How I blessed 
that day! I felt, too, that my escape had saved 
my before-doomed countrymen; for being 
looked upon by the Parisians as somebody of 
consequence (for even the beggars in the streets 
railed me * my Lordand I have heard the 
title buzzed aown a string of one-horse flys on 
a stand as I passed *) they felt that my escape 
would frustrate their nefarious plans, whatever 
they were, as I might rouse the whole English 
nation before they were prepared. Be it as it 
may, the English returned from Paris with every 
mark of cordiality from their neighbours; but I 
knew how hollow all was! Calipash got up a 
laugh against me; but I can tell you he nor they 
didn’t rough in the spring. Snortly after we 
came back, London seemed all in confusion: 
you met scarcely any one but foreigners in the 
streets, and they were always walking together 
by twos and threes, gesticulating energetically. 
1 had a consultation with the Lord Mayor on 
the subject, strongly advising the propnety of 
Having persons well versed in foreign languages 
to patrol the streets, and find out all they were 
talking about: but he wouldn’t hear of it. He’d 
been treated so well, he said, in Paris, that he 
thought the French regular bricks. ‘Well, 
well,’ I said, ' so you may find them some day, 
when they fall upon you, and dash out your 
brains!’ All at once there was the deuce to 
pay. A plot had been discovered, and then no 
one laughed at me! It was all done by the 


* Probably the Alderman’s mistake here arose 
from the fact that in Paris their flys are called 
“ milords!” 


French; those in London had leagued with 
those abroad, and carried out another tunnel to 
join with the Thames one; and one day, when 
no one dreamed of such an occurrence, they 
marched full fig into London, and Louis 
Napoleon led them on; and the people, panic- 
seized, were killed or taken prisoners, like 
sheep! England never struck a blow, but 
surrendered without a word, soldiers and all! 
You never saw such an event. And though our 
blessed little Queen had always treated him so 
well, he forgot it all, and banished her and the 
Prince, with their children, from our shores. I 
thought we should have broken our hearts the 
day they sailed from Liverpool for New York, 
where they were warmly received by Mr. Bar- 
num, who’d been over nere with Tom Thumb, 
and on his (Mr. Barnum’s) marriage with Jenny 
Lind, he’d been elected President of the United 
States. And there our beloved Queen was 
transplanted, and there his Royal Highness 
lants the earth in a model farm; but nothing 
heard could induce her Majesty to adopt the 
Bloomer costume, as becoming? any modest 
matron, though the married ladies in America 
were especially partial to it. 

“ 1 need’n’t tell you all we’ve had to suffer 
under Louis : he revived our old, worn-out cus¬ 
toms, as being laws to which we were accus¬ 
tomed, “ just to make us contented,” he said; 
and even as you know, the curfew is one of 
them; and coals and lights are doled out daily to 
all, to prevent c sitting uppers.’ 

“ At the time I speak of, at the mouth of the 
Channel, there was a beautiful little fertile, 
thickly-wooded island, called the * Isle of 
Dogs ;* it was so named by Anna Boleyn, in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, for thither they 
were used to resort for wud-boar hunting ana 
sylvan sports. This, as you know, is now a 
penal settlement, and gave rise to the significant 
phrase, when speaking of a lost man, * he’s gone 
to the Dogs!’ And I hate Frenchwomen, too; 
they are a masculine set: they came over re¬ 
solved to crush the English beneath then* heels; 
for in they marched, in military boots, waist¬ 
coats, and jackets; and involuntarily I said, 

‘ Well, I’m sure! what next ?’ And as to Louis, 
why he puzzled us all at first, for they say eagles 
always ny to the sun; and some of our chaps 
who’d heard this, began to think he must be a 
great fellow after all; for the first day he re¬ 
viewed our troops, one of those birds came down 
from the top of the Duke of Wellington’s head 
opposite Apsley House, to make it seem more 
ominous, and lighted down on Louis’s shako! 
But one of our men whispered that it was an old 
Boulogne trick, only the bird did’n’t come down 
well there; but they’d been training him long 
enough this time, feeding him every day off the 
chap’s head; so it was’n’t the Rising Sun he 
flew to, but his beefsteak! Louis was full of 
dodges, dap-trap (as we call them): there was 
nothing original about him, for he was ashamed 
of his own skin, and so slipped into a hide 
brought from Corsica, which they assured him 
had been a Lion’s; but all look much alike till 
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they’re well tanned; and some day he’ll find out 
that his belonged to a donkey l I’m sure I sin* 
cerely wish, before he’d done all this wicked¬ 
ness, that he’d been Ham-strung I Talk of an 
Englishman’s house being his castle—that’s all 
my eye now; for every one sees what you are 
about as well as you do yourself: and if you are 
annoyed, you can’t complain to the public as * A 
Constant Reader,’ even; for there’s nothing to 
read but what he dictates, and it’s all about 
himself; and he’d soon hear you if you com¬ 
plained : but that’s no wonder; everybody 
knows that ’tis not the horse which has long 
ears! But I’ve done; and I only wish he had 
too 1” Here the speaker paused; there was a 
long, drearv silence, broken at last by his utter¬ 
ing a loua shriek, and exclaiming in agony, 
'Eliza! Jane I help! help! I’m shot!’ And 
convulsively pressing his hand to his breast, he 
AW0K8 ! 

♦ * * * * 

“ Oh! dear papa!” cried a laughing girl of 
eighteen, “ it wasn’t my fault I I told Cousin 
Henry you were asleep in the dining-room, and 
mustn’t be disturbed: but the children would 
come in, and they had some snow-balls, and one 
of them hit you. I’m so sorry!” 

" Never mind, Elisa, never mind,” said Mr. 
Muffins, rising half-bewildered and shivering. 
" I’m glad you’ve all come in; I’ve had such a 
horrid dream! No wonder, either; for see. I’ve 
slept the fire out. Oh, such a horrid dream, 
Elisa! There, never mind the snow. Where 
are you all ?” 


“ In the large hall, papa, playing at Blind- 
man’s Buff: do come; there’s an immense 
fire!” 

Still bewildered. Muffins followed the happy 
crew, and found himself in a large, lofty hall, at 
his country house, surrounded by his happy, 
laughing family, keeping up Christmas Eye; 
ana beside the nre sat his comely dame, looking 
on. There was no Louis, but a true English 
Sovereign—no curfews, for the clock struck 
twelve as they all sat down to a jovial supper; 
and none laughed merrier than Muffins ! Buck¬ 
ingham Palace was itself; her Majesty still 

G laddened her subjects on the throne, and the 
rince beside her: Jenny Lind had not married 
Barnum, but somebody else: the London houses 
are not built of glass—alas ! we fear our mo¬ 
rality will not yet bear that test; moreover, were 
such the case, we fear, also, “ Beauty’s house of 
glass” would not be cut through by Wit’s 
diamond, but by some glazier’s, stolen for that 
purpose; and not for the bright eyes of any fair 
lady, however it might be for u les beaus yens 
de sa cassette /” 

When Muffins related his vision to the laugh¬ 
ing circle round the fire after supper, “ It shews 
me,” he said, “ how little we can rely upon 
events being truthfully related twenty years 
afterwards, when I could, even in sleep, have 
thought so many untruths about events as they 
actually are!” In which all coincided, blessing 
their stars that it was but a dream—most pro¬ 
bably engendered by the enspiriting, or splenetic 
" Leaders ” of the various daily papers, over 
which he had been dozing after dinner. 


DAY. 


How boautiful is Bay !— 

Day with its sunny gleams; 

Its veils of silver light. 

And shadows on the streams. 

How beautiful is Morn, 

When first its golden glow 

Steals o’er the dewy hills 
To woo the vale below! 

How beautiful is Noon, 

When radiantly from Heav’n 

The cloudless sun looks down 
On glories he hath given! 

How beautiful is Eve- 
Sweet sister of the Night— 

With roseate blush and smile, 

And soft unearthly light! 

All, all are beautiful 1— 

Morn, Noon, and dewy Eve. 

Shall Man, with thankless heart, 
Their loveliness reoeive ? 

Through them a Fatbor speaks, 
Through them an All-wise God: 

His book the starry skies— 

His book the flowfry sod I 


His voice is on the storm, 

His whisper in the breeze, 

His smile the sunbeam bright, 

Which resteth on the trees. 

Earth is one mighty harp, 

Whose chords are silver streams; 

God lists its music soft, 

Unworthy as it seems! 

Will He not much more hear, 

When temblingly we raise, 

With loving, child-like hearts, 

Our fervent songs of praise ? 

There is an angel air— 

We may not catch it yet; 

These few poor strains of ours 
In sadder keys are set. 

Yet He, whose Master-hand 
First tuned Creation’s lyre, 

Its feeblest notes can blend 
With those of Heaven’s own quire. 

Then let the wide-spread earth 
With hallelujahs ring— 

How beautiful is Day ! 

How glorious is her King l 

Elizabeth Lbathbs. 
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CLOUD MUSING S. 

BY MBS. H. J. LEWIS. 


“ The Lord shall make bright clouds, and give them showers of rain.” 


The season is approaching when soft showers 
will call from the brown earth tender grass and 
flowers, weaving a robe of beauty which will 
endure until the winds of Autumn revisit the 
earth. Bright clouds will come, noiselessly- 
sailing through the ethereal ocean, and, with 
their forms and hues of loveliness, awaken a 
wish in the thrilled bosom of the lover of Na¬ 
ture to be, like them, rovers among all things 
bright and beautiful. 

I love to lie down of a clear Spring day, when 
the air is fresh and fragrant, ana watch the 
clouds pile themselves in threatening masses, or 
slowly dissolve and disappear. They move up 
from behind the distant hills—their silver edges 
bright, but not dazzling—borne on the wings 
of the wind to the zenith, changing but still 
beautiful, never reposing, but seeking the hori¬ 
zon, and at last disappearing, to be succeeded 
by a long train, as fair, as fragile, and as un¬ 
resting as themselves. 

No words can paint the wondrous, ever-vary¬ 
ing beauty of the clouds. They pluck the rain¬ 
bow’s hues for their adorning; they glow, some¬ 
times, like floods of molten gold; they weave 
themselves into fantastic forms; they open the 
very heart of their blackness for the moon to 
shine through and touch the whole with glory; 
and when the parched earth calls to them, they 
answer with blessed and refreshing showers, 
and the trees and the blossoms and the hearts 
of men rejoice. 

Precious, then, to the spirit should be the 
assurance that the Lord will make bright clouds. 
How should we miss their moving shadows 
from the uplands and the meadows, and from 
the glittering streams 1 Did you ever stand in 
the woods—not dense enough to hide the dis¬ 
tant landscape—when a cloud came between 
you and the sun, and all, save the spot where 
you reposed, was flooded with golden light ? If 
you have, the vision comes back, and the heart- 
thrill, to which no words do justice. 

The showers of rain in the Spring-time are 
not the least lovely among the changes of the 
natural world. They fall tenderly upon the 
springing grass and budding wild-flowers, and 
their silvery clashing has a music of its own. 
Sometimes, their accompaniment is the light¬ 
ning and the thunder-peal, and sometimes they 
fall before the very eye of the sun which pierces 
them and renews upon the clouds the tinted 
bow of promise. They come in the morning, 
and hush the matin song of the birds; they fall 
at noon, and send the plough-boy from his toil 
to the protection of the cot; they visit the 
parched earth at eve, and moisten it after the 


fervent kissing of the sun; and in the hushed 
and holy night they tread softly, lest they awaken 
the sleepers whom they come to bless. 

How the young leaves and the blossoms 
glisten after their baptism in the pure element! 
The breezes come and shake the heavy drops 
from their edges, and the earth takes them 
to its bosom and yields them back, in added 
strength and beauty, to her floral children. 
No drop of all the multitudinous showers that 
fall is lost in the great laboratory of Nature 
Each one has its mission, and performs it, 
though often wrought out beyond our wisest 
thoughts. What do these soft showers upon the 
bare mountain-tops, where no flower looks to 
them, and no blade of grass springs up for a 
covering ? The waters lie there until a strong 
wind bears them away, or they find a pathway 
down the rugged sides and join the rivulets, 
which gleam like silver threads in the sunshine, 
and swell the river sources. Then they flow 
through cultivated fields and by the dwellings 
of the happy, till at last the broad ocean takes 
them to its bosom, and they mingle with its 
world of waters. Are their journeyings ended 
here ? Oh no! they rise again upon the invi¬ 
sible element, and again sweep over continents, 
mountains, and rivers, sometimes pausing over 
some far-off ocean isle, and scattering healing 
from its borders, and sometimes hovering over 
the deserts, but gathering up their skirts and 
yielding no rain. 

With all lovely things and precious, let us 
henceforth number the clouds of heaven. We 
shall not love less the shell that lays its rose- 
lip beside the foaming waters, the beauty and 
the music of the summer birds, the insects* 
hum and the sound of falling water, the spirit- 
melody of the human voice, the subdued soul- 
light of the eye, “ the infinite magnificence” of 
the stars, and the wild majesty of the mountain 
land. 

The dull grey mass which sometimes limits 
our vision may indeed suggest gloomy thoughts; 
but the mingling of cloud and sunshine is all 
joyous and beautiful. With what uninterrupted 
and graceful motions they glide through the in¬ 
finite space above us! How rapturous, and at 
the same time calming and elevating, are the 
thoughts they suggest to us, and from the fever 
of life the soul seems to cast itself upon their 
vapoury forms, and flee away and be at rest! 

Very beautiful are the morning, the noon, and 
the evening clouds, with their background of 
serenest blue, and their edges of gold, silver, 
scarlet, or purple. Sometimes they pile them¬ 
selves up, as if preparing a throne for the 
r3 
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monarch of the day, and again their rugged 
outline seems like mountain summits, shattered 
by the storms of centuries ago. Sometimes 
they are so light and fleecy, one would imagine 
a breath might scatter them, and we think to 
see them fade while we gaze; and in a few 
hours, perhaps, the storm-king summons his 
forces, and tne hills are black with shadows, 
and the fierce lightning rends the vapoury mass. 


and the heavens and the earth seem meeting in 
the terrible conflict. Peace, the burden of the 
angels' song, soon succeeds the rush of the 
storm, and, as the darkness rolls away, all 
things seem to rejoice, whether animate or in¬ 
animate. 

Thanks from the depths of an adoring spirit, 
that the Lord has made and will make bright 
and beautiful clouds! 


GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 

(by our own correspondent.) 


Paris, March 25. 

My Dear C—. 

Here 1 come with the swallows and primroses, 
to give you my monthly budget of gossip as to 
what is taking place in this capital, though 
certes I fear the sayings and doings of its inha¬ 
bitants are not particularly interesting just at 
present. The wretchedly cold weather, and the 
great proportion of sickness reigning at present, 
continue to render Paris unusually dull; and 
though it is currently reported that the spring 
will not finish without a coup d’etat yet bolder 
and more ambitious than the last, people have 
got so used to such rumours that they now wait 
with tolerable patience to see if they tie justified 
by the event. 

Here is the first programme of the new revo¬ 
lution. On the 21st a great review was to take 
place, at the conclusion of which the army— 
which, be it said, is nothing loth—wa9 to have 
proclaimed the President Emperor; thus called 
to the place which there is no doubt he and all 
around him have long anticipated his arriving at 
in the end, he was to yield to the desire of the 
nation, of which the army took upon itself to be 
the interpreter, and on the 29th, at the meeting 
of the Cnambre, was, by it, to be confirmed in 
his new dignity. 

As to the truth or falsehood of this history I 
do not take upon me to pronounce— 

“ I tell the story as ’twaa told to me,” 

but I have it from a source which makes me 
believe there was considerable foundation for it, 
as well as for the following plan, which it seems 
it is the idea to substitute for it, namely, that 
the review is to take place on the first of May, 
when the eagles are to be distributed, and that 
" Vive I’Empereur!” is to be the universal cry, 
but that the actual proposition to create the 
President Emperor is to come from and be con¬ 
firmed by the Senate; nous verrons, the play 
will soon be played out, but that it will ena by 
the Empire I think there is hardly a doubt, 
whatever may be the details of the plan that 
leads to that denouement. Emile de Girardin 
has written to the President, in what terms it is 
not known, but the result is certain, namely, 
that he returns from his temporary exile greatly 
to the astonishment and by no means to the 
satisfaction of his party, who expected from 


him a far more resolute and dignified line of 
conduct. 

In the Presse of the 15th appeared an article 
which has created much interest, not simply 
from the person treated of, but from the r6le he 
enacted, the times in which that part was prin¬ 
cipally played, the name of the writer, himself 
so active a participator in the events he speaks 
of, and though last not least, the eloquence, the 
beauty and the force of the composition. 

I allude to the biographical sketch written on 
the death of Armand M arrast, who filled suc¬ 
cessively the posts of Moire de Paris, Memhre 
du Gouvemement provisoire, and President de 
I’AssembUe Constituante in the days of the Re¬ 
volution of 1848; the author is Lamartine, and 
never has any pen traced a more eloquent, feeling, 
or dispassionate tribute to the memory of the 
dead, or a more interesting, succinct, or graphic 
outline of the political events of a career, than 
the article in question:— 

“ Ces lignes,” says Lamartine, “ ne souieveront 
point de contravenes. Que toutes les feuilles qui 
respectent le deoil lenr prStent asile. Les differents 
s’evanouissent le jour des funSrailles. Dans les 
guerres de la pensle, comme dans les aotres, il y a 
tr£ve entre les camps pour ensevelir les morts. 
Effa^ons done en nous l’homme politique pour ne 
laisser parler que l’liomme demotion. Un cercueil 
est une mauvaise tribune pour parler aux hommes 
de leur passions et de leun opinions, Ik oh finissent 
les opinions, et les passions humaines, et ou la 
parole prononc£e ici bas, va retentir dans le calme 
de l*6ternit6—la mort efface, la mort pardonne, la 
mort rallie;—faisons comme elle, and ne jugeons 
pas. L’homme du temps est devant son jugo, plus 
juste et plus misericordieux que nous.” 

Marrast’s health had, long previous to his 
death, been declining; a disease of the heart had 
seriously undermined his constitution, when 
almost immediately before the coup d’etat of 
December an attack of apoplexy brought him to 
the brink of the grave : from this, by a miracle 
of medical skill, he rallied, and in fact recovered, 
but the events of the last few months, so con¬ 
trary to all his ideas, his wishes, and his hopes, 
acted with fatal force on the malady of the heart, 
and brought about a fatal termination. 

Another celebrity, but one of a different class, 
one appertaining to the literary and social world 
of Paris, is also removed wit bin the last month 
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Madame Sophie Gay, the spirituelle authoress 
of Les Malkeures d’un Amant Heureux, O’Don¬ 
nell, La Duchesse de Ch&teuroux, and various 
other works, which placed her name high on the 
list of literary stars, expired a short time since 
at her residence in the Rue de Milan, after a 
somewhat prolonged and nainfal illness. Al¬ 
though she had reached tne advanced age of 
seventy-five, her activity of mind and body, her 
vivacity, and her verve m conversation remained 
almost unimpaired until the event of December, 
when the trying and dangerous position of her 
son-in-law, M. Emile de Girardin, seriously 
affected her spirits, and acted on her already 
impaired state of hedth to a considerable degree; 
she died of a general break up of the constitu¬ 
tion, that vague malady which defies the skill of 
the physician, and lays so sure a hold on its 
victims, more especially when at the decline of 
life. 

The obituary of the month also contains a 
third name, interesting to the general world 
from association—doubly so to many a private 
circle, from the virtues and high moral worth of 
the individual—who died at the great age of 
eighty-one. Among her many noble qualities, 
that of intense devotion to the man whose name, 
that of the Mar6chale Soult, she was so proud to 
bear shone conspicuous, and through tne many 
phases of her husband’s eventful life, her deep 
love and constant tenderness formed his greatest 
comfort and delight. During his last illness her 
daily wish and prayer was that she might be 
spared to perform the last offices of duty and love 
to him in whom her all of earthly happiness was 
centred, and that she might then be permitted 
to rejoin him without delay: the double prayer 
has been granted, and even those who loved ner 
best, and who most deplore her loss, cannot but 
be consoled by the idea that her dearest wishes 
have been thus fulfilled. 

The world of literature and the theatre have 
been much occupied of late by the journal war 
between Madame George Sand and her critics. 
Some three weeks back this gifted but not always 
well-advised woman brought out a piece at the 
Gymnase, entitled “ Les Vacances de Pandolfe,” 
a sort of Italian burlesque in the style of the 
old writers. The house was crowded with an 
audience prepared to be delighted, and to ap¬ 
plaud from the raising to the falling of the cur¬ 
tain; Madame Rose Cheri, always fine, spirituelle, 
lady-like, penetrated with the very essence of her 
part, looking her best, and prepared to act in 
character, had the principal rSle; all the parts 
were equally well distributed, and the usual suc¬ 
cess was anticipated: the play began—up-hill 
work evidently, but like indulgent readers of 
heavy novels, the audience said the interest had 
not yet commenced; the play advanced, but still 
the interest se faisait attendre • the audience 
began to think it was rather “ long a’comin 
they tried to smile at heavy harlequinades, and 
to find jeux d y e sprits in coups de baton ; the play 
finished, and they then discovered that the inte¬ 
rest shared the fate of Hamlet when that play was 
performed by the strolling company, and it was 


left out by particular desire! But the audience 
had an affection for the name of Madame George 
Sand, and so had the critics; they remembered 
the pleasure she had so often given them on 
former occasions, and they viewed her failure on 
this occasion far more “in sorrow than in 
anger,” so they said as little as might be about 
it; and the reviews, while compelled in fairness 
fully to acknowledge the non-success of the 
piece, handled the poor thing as tenderly as they 
could. Madame Sand, however, like mothers 
who often think that their weakly or feeble- 
witted children are precisely those the most to 
be admired, rose warmly in defence of her un¬ 
appreciated offspring, and in a most injudicious 
and sharply-worded article, published in the 
Sihcle, told the critics that they knew nothing 
about the matter—that the fault lay, not in the 
piece, but in their dulness of comprehension 
and ignorance of the beauties of Italian comedy, 
and many other sentences to the same effect, 
concluding with the sort of “ don’t care” wind¬ 
up, so often and so palpably falsely used, more 
especially by the beau sexe, when most piqued 
and mortified. Judge the effect! The critics 
of course could do no less than take up the 
gauntlet thus rashly thrown down, and the poor 
infant, as well as its mother, is flagellated with 
the keenest and most delicate of cutting whips, 
that of bantering ridicule, together with an 
assertion of the rights of the public and critic to 
pronounce a candid opinion on the works that 
are set before them for their amusement or in¬ 
struction. Th6ophile Gautier’s concluding para¬ 
graph is so characteristic that your readers will, 
I am sure, excuse me for inserting it:— 

“ Nous nations done pas pris si au d6pourvu sur 
ces doctes matieres que nous ne puissions en parler 
pertinemment du soir aulendemain; notre Erudition 
en mati&re de farces 6tait suffisante pourpouvoir 
juger les Vacances de Pandolphe en connaisance 
de cause; et nous ne m£ritons pas que Mme. George 
Sand * nous 6crase rien qu'en serrant les doigts.* 
Comme elle a de tres belles mains, et qu’apr&s tout 
nous ne sommes pas un insecte, nous regarderions 
au besoin cette punition comme une recompense. 

“ Mais en voila assez sur ce debat pu6ril; n’est-ce 
pas le moment de dire comme Robert Macaire, qui 
poussait Bertrand dans les bras du gendarme: ‘ Em- 
brassons-nous et que tout 9 a flnisse.’ ” 

The mi-careme is now over, and the fetes that 
were crowded into the last few days, are come to 
an end. Decidedly the finest of the season was 
the ball given by M. de Persigny, the Ministre 
de 1 ’Interieur, on the 16th. upwards of six 
thousand invitations were issued, the prepara¬ 
tions were on the most magnificent scale; tem¬ 
porary buildings were erected in the gardens, 
and tne whole affair went off with the most bril¬ 
liant success. Notwithstanding the cold, the 
bright sunshine made the fete of the mi-careme 
sufficiently gay, more so than that of the mardi- 
gras—the conclusion of the Camaval —when the 
weather was wretched. 

On the Boulevards paraded huge vans, on 
which were mounted men, women, and children, 
masqued and dressed in every conceivable ab* 
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surdity of costume, with drums, trumpets, and 
banners; while other masques drove up and 
down, crammed by sixes ana sevens into fiacres, 
citadines, and milords —a sort of hack-carriage, 
somewhat resembling an English cab, with a 
seat in front for the driver. The finest and best 
appointed of these vans was one belonging to 
the Jardin d’Hiver; it was of immense size, and 
on the top, in a perfect grove of palms, came- 
lias, azaleas, and other green-house shrubs, was 
a band of tiny musicians, children from six to 
ten years old, dressed in Louis Quinze uniforms, 
and powdered. Six handsome white horses, 
with postilions, drew the vehicle, which was 
greeted with exclamations of applause by the 
crowd collected to see the show. 


What amuses me most in these fetes, is the 
grand seriena with which the actors in them per¬ 
form their parts. There they sit or stand, on 
their triumphal cars, silent, and with the grave 
tranquillity of persons performing some im¬ 
portant duty; and neither the applause nor 
laughter of the bystanders seems in any way to 
affect them. It is in the evening, however, at 
the bal-masqui , which concludes the day, that 
this gravity wears off, and a scene of mad revelry 
winds up the fete. 

Herewith, my dear C., comes my letter also to 
a conclusion, and with mxlle amitiis , believe me 
ever yours, 

P*. 


OUR CONSERVATORY. 

Carlylk’s Opinion op Coleridge. — hidden, the very chimney-pots veiled under 
Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill, in I blossomv umbrage, flowed gloriously down hill; 
those years, looking down on London and its gloriously issuing in wide-tufted undulating 
smoke-tumult, like a sage escaped from the plain-country, rich in all charms of field and 
inanity of life’s battle; attracting towards him town. Waving blooming country of the brightest 
the thoughts of innumerable brave souls still green; dotted all over with handsome villas, 
engaged there. His express contributions to 1 handsome groves; crossed by roads and human 
poetry, philosophy, or any specific province of traffic, here inaudible or heard only as a musical 
numan literature or enlightenment, had been hum: and behind all swam, under olive-tinted 
small and sadly intermittent; but he had, espe- haze, the illimitable limitary ocean of London, 
cially among young inquiring men, a higher with its domes and steeples definite in the sun, 
than literary, a kind of prophetic or magician big Paul’s and the many memories attached to 
character. He was thought to hold—he alone it hanging high over all. Nowhere, of its kind, 
in England—the key of German and other could you see a grander prospect on a bright 
Transcendentalisms; knew the sublime secret summer day, with the set of the air going 
of believing by “ the reason” what “ the under- southward—southward, and so draping with the 
standing” haa been obliged to fling out as in- city-smoke not you but the city. Here for Lours 
credible; and could still, after Hume and Vol- would Coleridge talk, concerning all conceivable 
taire had done their best and worst with him, or inconceivable things; and liked nothing 
profess himself an orthodox Christian, and say better than to have an intelligent, or failing that, 
and print to the Church of England, with its even a silent and patient human listener. He 
singular old rubrics and surplices at Allhallow- distinguished himself to all that ever heard him 
tide, Esto perpetua. A sublime man; who, as at least the most surprising talker extant in 
alone in those dark days, had saved his crown this world—and to some small minority, by no 
of spiritual manhood; escaping from the black means to all, as the most excellent. • * • Brow 
materialisms, and revolutionary deluges, with and head were round, and of massive weight; 
“ God, Freedom, Immortality” still his: a king but the face was flabby and irresolute. The 
of men. The practical intellects of the world j deep eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow 
did not much heed him, or carelessly reckoned as of inspiration; confused pain looked mildly 
him a metaphysical dreamer: but to the rising from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment, 
spirits of the young generation he had this | The whole figure and air, good and amiable 
dusky sublime character; and sat there as a t otherwise, might be called flabby and irresolute; 
kind of Magus , girt in mystery and enigma; expressive of weakness under possibility of 
his Dodona oak-grove (Mr. Gilman’s house at j strength. He hung loosely on his limbs, with 
Highgate) whispering strange things, uncertain knees bent, and stooping attitude; in walking, 
whether oracles or jargon. The Gilmans did he rather shuffled than decisively stepped; and 
not encourage much company, or excitation of : a lady once remarked, he never could fix which 
any sort, round their sage; nevertheless, access | side of the garden-walk would suit him best, 
to him, if a youth did reverently wish it, was not I but continually shifted, in corkscrew-fashion, 
difficult. He would stroll about the pleasant ■ and kept trying both. A heavy-laden, high- 
garden with you, sit in the pleasant rooms of j aspiring, and surely much-suffering man. His 
the place—perhaps take you to his own peculiar 1 voice, naturally soft and good, had contracted 
room, high up, with a rearward view, which was itself into a plaintive snuffle and singsong; he 
the chief view of all; a really charming outlook, spoke as if preaching—you would have said, 
in fine weather. Close at hand, wide sweep of preaching earnestly ana also hopelessly the 
flowery leafy gardens, their few houses mostly I weightiest things. 1 still recollect his “ object” 
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and “ subject,” terms of continual recurrence in 
the Kantean province; and how he sung and 
snuffled them into “ om-m-mject” and “ sum- 
m-mject,” with a kind of solemn shake or quaver, 
as he rolled along. No talk, in his century or 
in any other, could be more surprising. * • • 
Nothing could be more copious than his talk; 
and furthermore, it was always, virtually or 
literally, of the nature of a monologue; suffer* 
ing no interruption, however reverent; hastily 
putting aside all foreign additions, annotations, 
or most ingenious desires for elucidation, as 
well-meant superfluities which would never do. 
Besides, it was talk not flowing any whither like 
a river, but spreading everywhither in inextrica¬ 
ble currents and regurgitations like a lake or sea; 
terribly deficient in definite goal or aim, nay 
often in logical intelligibility; what you were to 
believe or do, on any earthly or heavenly thing, 
obstinately refusing to appear from it. So that, 
most times, you felt logically lost; swamped 
near to drowning in this tide of ingenious voca¬ 
bles, spreading out boundless as if to submerge 
the world. To Bit as a passive bucket and be 
pumped into, whether you consent or not, can 
in the long-run be exhilarating to no creature; 
how eloquent soever the flood of utterance that 
it descending. But if it be withal a confused 
unintelligible flood of utterance, threatening to 
submerge all known landmarks of thought, and 
drown the world and you! I have heard Cole¬ 
ridge talk, with eager musical energy, two stricken 
hours, his face radiant and moist, and communi¬ 
cate no meaning whatsoever to any individual of 
his hearers—certain of whom, I for one, still 
kept eagerly listening in hope; the most had 
long before given up, and formed (if the room 
were large enough) secondary humming groups 
of their own. He began anywhere; you put 
some question to him—made some suggestive 
observation; instead of answering this, or de¬ 
cidedly setting out towards answer of it, he 
would accumulate formidable apparatus, logical 
swim-bladders, transcendental life-preservers, 
and other precautionary and vehiculatory gear, 
for setting out; perhaps did at last get under 
way—but was swiftly solicited, turned aside by 
the glance of some radiant new game on this 
hand or that, into new courses; and ever into 
new; and before long into all the Universe, 
where it was uncertain what game you would 
catch, or whether any. His talk, alas! was dis¬ 
tinguished, like himself, by irresolution: it dis¬ 
liked to be troubled with conditions, abstinences, 
definite fulfilments—loved to wander at its own 
sweet will, and make its auditor and his claims 
and humble wishes a mere passive bucket for 
itself! He had knowledge about many things 
and topics—much curious reading; but gener¬ 
ally all topics led him, after a pass or two, into 
the high seas of theosophic philosophy, the 
hazy infinitude of Kantean transcendentalism, 
with its " 8um-m-mject8” and ” om-m-mjects.” 
Sad enough; for with such indolent impatience 
of the claims and ignorances of others, he had 
not the least talent for explaining this or any¬ 
thing unknown to them; and you swam and 


fluttered in the mistiest wide unintelligible de¬ 
luge of things, for the most part in a rather pro¬ 
fitless uncomfortable manner. Glorious islets, 
too, I have seen rise out of the haze; but they 
were few, and soon swallowed in the general 
element again. Balmy sunny islets—islets of 
the blest and the intelligible; on which occasions 
those secondary humming groups would all 
cease humming, and hang breathless upon the 
eloauent words; till once your islet got wrapt 
in the mist again, and they could recommence 
humming. Eloquent artistically expressive words 
you always had; piercing radiances of a most 
subtle insight came at intervals; tones of noble 
pious sympathy—recognizable as pious though 
strangely coloured—were never wanting long: 
but in general you could not call this aimless, 
cloudcapt, cloudbased, lawlessly meandering 
human discourse of reason bv the name or 
“ excellent talk,” but only or # *surprising”; 
and were reminded bitterly of .Hazlitt’s account 
of it: “ Excellent talker, very—if you let him 
start from no premises and come to no con¬ 
clusion.” Coleridge was not without what 
talkers call wit, and there were touches of prickly 
sarcasm in him, contemptuous enough of the 
world and its idols and popular dignitaries; he 
had traits even of poetic humour: but in general 
he seemed deficient in laughter; or indeed in 
sympathy for concrete human things either on 
the sunny or on the stormy side. One right 

d of concrete laughter at some convicted 
i-and-blood absurdity, one burst of noble 
indignation at some injustice or depravity, 
rubbing elbows with us on this solid Earth, 
how 6trange would it have been in that Kantean 
haze-world, and how infinitely cheering amid its 
vacant air castles and dim-melting ghosts and 
shadows! None such ever came. His life had 
been an abstract thinking and dreaming, ideal¬ 
istic, passed amid the ghosts of defunct bodies 
and of unborn ones. The moaning singsong of 
that theosophico-metaphysical monotony left On 
you, at last, a very dreary feeling.— From Thomas 
Carlyle's " Life qf John Sterling .” 

Adversity. —Adversity exasperates fools, 
dejects cowards, draws out the faculties of the 
wise and industrious, puts the modest to the 
necessity of trying their skill, awes the opulent, 
and makes the idle industrious.— American 
Newspaper. 

A Monastery in Greece. —In half an 
hour we reached a narrow ledge of rock, from 
which rises perpendicularly a cliff of near 300 
feet high, on the summit of which is the monas¬ 
tery of the Holy Trinity. On the tops of the 
neighbouring pinnacles are placed the convents 
of—Meteora (so called— par excellence , as the 
largest of all)—Barlaam (so called after the 
founder, a Saint of the Greek Calendar)—St. 
Stephen, and three others of little note. I de¬ 
termined to ascend to the Trinity, as the highest 
of all, and at the same time the nearest to the 
village. Besides the nets, the monasteries are 
accessible by ladders of wood and rope, made in 
several separate joints, and let down over the 
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face of the cliff, from the mouths of artificial 
tunnels in the rock, which communicate with 
the lower parts of the buildings. At night, or 
when not required, these ladders are pulled up, 
and the monks are entirely isolated from the 
world below. The ladders are of course in¬ 
finitely the most hazardous mode of ascent or 
descent, as they are perfectly perpendicular, and 
swing backward ana forward in the air with the 
leastbreath of wind. A monk mounting by 
them looks like a large black fly, crawling on the 
face of the precipice. 1 preferred the net, as in 
it you resign yourself to the care of the holy 
fathers entirely; whereas on the ladders you 
must trust to your own nerve and steadiness. 
The question is, will you rely on the Church, or 
on your own private judgment ? I fired off a 
pistol, to attract the attention of the monks, 
when, long before the echo, reverberated by the 
cliffs around, had died away over Pindus, two 
or three cowled heads were thrust out from 
under the covered platform, projecting from the 
summit of the rock, and which resembles the 
shed on the top story of a lofty London ware¬ 
house. The rope, too, is worked in a similar 
way, by a pulley and windlass. After recon¬ 
noitring us for a moment, and seeing that we 
were not strong enough to carry their monastery 
by a coup de main, the monks threw down what 
seemed a strong cabbage-net, lowering at the 
same time a thick rope, with an iron hook at its 
end. My guide spread the net on the ground, 
and 1 seated myself in it oross-legged. He then 
gathered the meshes together over my head, 
and hung them on the hook. The monks above 
then worked their windlass, and in about three 
minutes and a-half I reached the summit—a 


distance of between two hundred and three 
hundred feet, swinging to and fro in the breese, 
and turning rouna like a joint of meat roasting 
before a slow fire. This inconvenience might 
easily be prevented by another rope being held 
by a person below, as is done in the shafts of 
mines; but that is a Cornish luxury which has 
not yet occurred to the good fathers. Of course, 
as I begin to ascend, my weight draws the net 
close, until my knees are pulled up to my chin, 
and I am rolled into a ball like a hedgehog. 
The guide told me to shut my eyes to escape 
giddiness; but I soon opened them, on feeling 
myself banged pretty sharply against the rough 
side of the rock; and I swung myself off again 
by a convulsive push of the knees. The height 
is, indeed, dizzy enough; for I could no longer 
see the narrow ledge from which I had started, 
nor the winding path which led to it, but looked 
right down on the plain of Thessaly, one thou¬ 
sand feet or more beneath. During the ascent, 
the rope occasionally slips from one spoke to 
another on the windlass, when of course you fall 
like a piece of lead for a few yards, and are then 
caught up with a mightily disagreeable jerk. On 
reaching the level of the projecting shed above, 
you are left hanging for half a minute over the 
abyss, till the monks leave the capstan, and fish 
you in with a pole like a boat-hook. They have 
no such contrivance as a turning-crane for land¬ 
ing their guests; in fact, their machinery is al¬ 
together of a most primitive order. You lie on 
the floor a perfectly helpless ball, until they undo 
the meshes of the net from the hook, unrol you, 
give you a gentle shake, and then help you to 
your feet.—G. F. Bowen.—Diary of Journey from 
Constantinople to Corfu. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Smith and her Cousin Fanny. 

Mrs. Smith. I have just finished a new novel, 
“ The Head of the Family,” * which you must 
read. 

Fanny. By the author of ” Olive” and “ The 
Ogilvies,” is it not ? 

Mrs. Smith . Yes; but an advance even on 
those clever and remarkable novels. I cannot 
but believe that this young authoress — for 
youthful she is understood to be—is destined to 
take a vere high rank among our writers of 
fiction. Her versatility is surprising; only the 
other day we were talking about her Christmas 
Story, “Alice Learmont,” a little book of a 
highly imaginative character, in which fairy¬ 
land is painted in a poet’s glowing hues, and 
fairy folk delineated in the most fantastic man¬ 
ner ; and now we have three volumes, in which, 
though a rich imagination and the many graces 
of poetry are everywhere apparent, there is an 


* The Head op the Family. A Novel. By 
the author of “ Olive 1 ’ and the “ Ogilvies. ,, «** 
(Chapman and Hall) 


under current of strong sense, which will please 
the mere intellect even of prosaic readers. 

Fanny. Is it then a less emotional work than 
“ Olive”? 

Mrs . Smith. Nay, I will not say that; on the 
contrary, it deals with sterner and d«|per pas¬ 
sions than the former works; but the emotion 
is, as it were, reined in with a stronger hand, as 
if, while the heart of the author had expanded, 
the mind had acquired new force, and grown 
" manysided.” 

Fanny. Is it a tragic story ? 

Mrs. Smith. Partially so; but by the side of 
poor Rachel Armstrongs history, there flows a 
more simple tale, which yet in its truth and 
pathos has even a deeper interest. Rachel is 
the victim of a repudiated Scotch marriage; 
most people are aware that north of the Tweed 
j a very slight ceremony—even a public avowal— 
j is enough to establish a marriage; but the vil¬ 
lain who betrays Rachel believes that he has 
destroyed every vestige of evidence; and after 
some changes of name and fortune weds another. 
Rachel is of humble birth, but has educated 
herself, possesses talent, and finally becomes 
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actress. I need not tell you how her love turns 
to vengeance, or how the retribution is ulti¬ 
mately worked out. The true hero of the book, 
however, is Ninian Graeme, the “ Head of the 
Family,” the elder brother of a large family, 
who generously devotes himself to his younger 
brothers and sisters, perhaps unconscious at the 
time what sacrifices may be demanded from 
him, but who bravely and nobly makes those 
sacrifices which a high-wrought sense of duty 
demands from him. It is a beautiful ideal of a 
man that is shadowed forth in Ninian; and I 
cannot help thinking that the author has been 
thus successful mainly because she has ven¬ 
tured to depict human nature as of no sex, and 
has thus developed in her hero many of those 
noble self-denying Qualities, which the world 
commonly attributes almost exclusively to women. 
It would be well if gentlemen authors would take 
the hint, and when they are depicting their 
Isabels and their Clementinas, not imagine that 
they have to describe denizens of some different 
planet; then we should be spared the unreal, 
unnatural, wooden dolls, which either on stilts or 
in slippers shuffle through their prescribed three 
volumes—doing everything in the world except 
seeming for one moment genuine women. 

Fanny, You are severe on the gentlemen no¬ 
velists, but really not more so than they deserve. 

Mrs. Smith, I am glad you agree with me. 
But to return to the “ Head of the Family.” 
Ninian has a sort of ward, Hope Ansted, the 
daughter of a runaway bankrupt—who is a reck¬ 
less character, sketched with no common truth 
and force—and the poor girl is in her desolation 
received into tbe family circle, and treated and 
considered as one of Ninian’s sisters. Hope is 
a charming character; not wonderfully brilliant, 
or amazingly beautiful, but something much 
truer and better—a gentle, earnest, affectionate 
girl, that steals into Ninian’s strong manly 
heart before he is aware. Now comes the Btrife 
and the struggle; his love remains unspoken; 
and Hope, whose deep reverence and sisterly 
love a word would have fanned into something 
warmer, weds another, that other being the vil¬ 
lain of the book, the sleek gentleman of fortune, 
the betrayer of Rachel. 

I must read to you a scene between Ninian 
and his youngest sister Christina, familiarly 
called Tinie. This sprightly lassie has just re¬ 
ceived an offer of marriage. You will guess 
that her heart is not quite her own, though far 
enough fiom the keeping of Mr. MacCallum. 

“ And what am I to say to Mr. MacCallum V * 

“ Say ? Nothing! Or just tell him that I never 
meant anything but fun, and I couldn’t think of 
marrying him—a comical, fat, little goose of a man. 
I wonder he could ever fancy such nonsense!” re¬ 
plied Tinie, whose light spirits revived in a brief 
space of time. Strangely, bitterly, they jarred upon 
her brother. 

" Child,” said he, " you have done a wrong 
thing. In this matter, my heart goes more with 
that poor man than it does with you. If, instead of 
your thoughtless message, I told Mr. MacCallum 
you were not worthy this sincere attachment of his, 
it would be nearer the truth,” 


“ Tell him so then—little I care!” 

“ No, I will not tell him. But I will write at 
once, as he entreats me—and something in his per¬ 
severance touches me, so that I shall do it more 
warmly than I would have done a week ago, when 
I thought he was a mere wealthy simpleton, beneath 
the least notice of my sister.” 

“ And you think him not beneath my notice 
now ?” 

“ No, because he offers you an honest heart, 
which, though refusing, no woman ought contemp¬ 
tuously to spurn. Child! you are young; you 
don’t know the world, or the men in it—how lightly 
they love, how continually they play and trifle with 
girls’ hearts—especially such gay, sparkling crea¬ 
tures as you—and never say frankly, as Mr. 
MacCallum does, 1 1 love you—be my wife, and I 
will try to make you happy.* And if I must ex¬ 
plain all—mind, I do it, not thinking of my own 
feelings in the matter, but simply fulfilling my duty 
towards this honest man, who has left his cause in 
my hands—I ought to tell you, Christina, that as 
the world goes, this would be deemed no unworthy 
offer for a girl entirely without fortune, between 
whom and poverty hangs only one life—mine. I 
say this, because I wish to lay all sides of the case 
before you, that at no after-time you may repent of 
your decision.” 

This was a long, grave speech—the first of the 
kind that Tinie had ever heard from Ninian. She 
looked up a moment to see if he were in earnest— 
he was, indeed; she even felt delighted at the stern 
lines of his face. 

“ Would you be glad, then, if I married Eneas 
MacCallum ?” she asked. 

“ I never said that.” 

“ No; but you implied it. I see how it is—Miss 
Reay was right in what sho told me—I believe it all 
now,” cried Tinie, the angry tears rising to her 
eyes. 

“ You believe what ? Nay, answer — I must 
know! ” said Ninian, firmly, though his face 
flushed. 

“ That some of these days you would long to be 
rid of us. That we—the twins and myself—ought 
to make haste and get husbands, ere we found we 
had no home in our brother’s house.” 

“ And you believed this ? Go on—tell me all she 
said.” 

“ All! as if that were not enough ! No, thank 
goodness! I have not yet seen my sister-in-law. I 
did not suppose you would marry a mad woman 
like Mrs. Armstrong, or a mere baby, like Hope 
Ansted, or-” 

“ Or Miss Reay herself,” added Ninian, trying 
to smile. “ Tinie might imagine even that, when 
once she takes into her head such unjust thoughts 
of her brother.” 

He was indeed one worthy the name of man, who 
could speak so calmly, with a voice that never be¬ 
trayed one trace of the struggle beneath—the pas¬ 
sion, the self-reproach, the love warring against 
other love, and the stern, iron hand of duty laid 
over all. 

“ Were they unjust? Oh, say over again that 
they were unjust? You couldn’t do it, Ninian; 
you couldn’t turn away your poor little pet, and 
marry her to any stupid fool that asks her—no, not 
even that you might take a wife yourself? Never 
mind what Miss Reay said—the wretch! If I 
had really believed it, it would have broken my 
heart.” 

So exclaimed the little creature, pouring out her 
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feelings amidst a shower of tears, trying to draw 
Ninian’s hands to her, and wondering that he stood 
so grave, so cold, so unlike himself, though without 
a shadow of unkindness or anger. 

lt You will forgive me now ? I would not grieve 
you for a moment, my own brother!—we all know 
what an angel of a brother you are. You will never 
think of marrying when we love you so much ? That 
was what I said to Miss Reay. Tell me, only tell 
me that it is so ? You will never go and love some 
stranger, and leave your sisters alone in the wide 
world ?” 

He turned his face upward—it was very white— 
or else the sunshine made it seem so. He said, 
“ God is my witness, 1 never will!” 

Then he sat down on a stone, and let his little 
sister creep to him, clasping him round the neck, 
laughing and crying at once, breaking off at times 
to murmur, “ Oh, forgive me !” “ Oh, don’t let my 
naughty words grieve you!” " Ninian — brother 
Ninian—you are quite sure you love me better than 
you love auy one ?” 

“ What—not satisfied yet T” And he tried to 
look at her with liis old smile, and caress her in his 
old affectionate way, but could not “ God forgive 
me!” he muttered, and once more turned his face 
up to the broad sky, that wore to him a brightness 
like marble, as dazzling and as hard. He was 
thankful that Time's tears blinded her, so that she 
did not see her brother. 

“ Yes, indeed, I am quite satisfied ! I will never 
grieve you any more—never! Say that you are 
not grieved now—at least not very much ?” 

“ Oh no—oh no.” He patted her hands, which 
held him so closely; and then as he rose up, their 
clasp dissolved of itself. “ We must walk on now, 
Tlnie—at all events, I must. I think”—he faltered, 
as if for the first time his heart recoiled at the ne¬ 
cessary hypocrisy—“ I think you will be tired if 
you go further—nor shall I like you to return 
alone.” 

“ 1 am not tired in the least, and I would like to 
walk with you all the way to Helensburgh.” 

“ It will not do,” said Ninian, with a faint smile. 
“ I have business. I must send my wee sister back, 
now that we have talked over all we had to speak 
about.” 

Tinie looked ashamed. She waited a minute for 
him to recur to the subject of their earlier conver¬ 
sation ; but he did not. He walked along mecha¬ 
nically, as if oblivious of everything. She said at 
length, timidly: 

“ Brother, I know how wrong 1 have been about 
that letter. Will you tell me what I must do—or 
will you tell Mr. MacCallum yourself?” 

“ Tell Mr. MacCallum what ? Ah, yes, child, 
what we were saying. 1 understand ! ” 

“ You will write to him, then; tell him I am 
very sorry—I am, indeed—and I will never do so 
any more,” said the little maiden, in a tone of great 
compunction. “ For the rest, brother, you know 
what to say.” 

" Yes, yes!” He drew his hand over his eyes. 
“ 1 am very Btupid, Tinie, but I did not quite hear 
you. My head aches; the sun so dazzles on the 
Loch. Tell me over again what you wish written, 
and 1 will do it at once. 1 rather think I shall 
walk to Dr. Reay's.” 

“ Oh, don't write the letter there. Pray, pray 
don’t tell the Reays anything about it. She would 
think, and he would think-” 

“Think what?” said Ninian, attracted by the 
degree of alarm expressed by his sister. 


“ I don’t care—1 don’t care—not a jot! The 
Professor may consider me what he likes—a foolish 
little thing * of the genus Papilionacese,’ as I heard 
him say. But I don’t choose that Miss Reay, 
knowing l have refused Mr. MacCallum, should 
therefore imagine—what she had the insufferable 
impertinence to tell me one day-” 

“ More confessions 7 Nay, wee thing! don’t 
stammer. Let us have them!” 

“ She said I was trying—and you, too, in your 
eagerness to get me married—that—that I should 
be made her niece. There, you have it now ! No 
wonder I was in a passion; no wonder I have been 
playing all sorts of wild games. She shall never 
think 1 want to catch people that have all brains and 
no heart—dry, musty, geological, old-” 

“ Nay, keep that foolish little head cool. Nobody 
with any sense, certainly not Kenneth Reay him¬ 
self, would ever dream of such a ridiculous thing,” 
said Ninian, trying to reassume his ordinary man¬ 
ner, and to turn his mind to the things she was 
talking about. But he heard them and answered 
through a mist; they made no impression upon 
him. Only once more he attempted to send away 
Tinie, dismissing her with a smile and a jest. 

“ Go home, lassie, I will keep your counseL 
And don’t get into more love-labyrinths, for your 
sage elder brother to have to dash in and rescue you. 
He might get lost himself, you know.” 

“ Oh, no fear! Nothing would ever bewilder 
brother Ninian,” cried the blithe creature, as she 
turned back and went singing along the shore 
of the sunny Gare-Loch. 

Fanny. I guess that 'the young lady is in 
love with the Professor, though she does rail at 
him. 

Mrs. Smith. I shall not tell; but even this 
one passage may give you an idea of the book. 

Fanny. 1 am sure I shall like it. 

Mrs. Smith. I have half a mind to say I will 
not read another novel for three months to 
come. I cannot read poor ones, and the good 
ones are so interesting—I would say exciting, if 
I were not tired of that hackneyed word—that 
there is no laying them down. 

Fanny . Especially one like the Head or 
thIb Family, which is not to be skipped and 
rattled through; for so much of its merit con¬ 
sists in its subtle touches of character, and 
powerful writing. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

On the Treatment op Deafness con¬ 
nected with Enlargement of the Ton¬ 
sils, and other Diseases of the Throat, 
&c. See. By William Harvey, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ; Surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, See. 
See. Sec. — (Renshaw .)—'This is no empirical 
puff, but a calm, dispassionate work, written by 
a regular practitioner of extended experience. 
Enlargement of the tonsils and kindred com¬ 
plaints of the throat are among the commonest 
and at the same time the most insidious com¬ 
plaints to which poor humanity is subject; and 
we entreat any of our readers who are thus 
afflicted, and who are in the hands of surgeons 
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who recommend the removal of the tonsils, at 
least to pause and take further advice before 
they consent to this operation. We have our¬ 
selves heard people say that those glands are of 
“ no usebut is it not a sort of profanity to 
assert that any part of the wondrous human 
frame is useless? We consider it a point of 
duty to make Mr. Harvey’s work as widely 
known as possible—since it shows and proves 
the lamentable consequences which have re¬ 
sulted from the operation; and how unques¬ 
tionably these distressing throat complaints 
arise from constitutional causes, and must be 
treated accordingly. 

The Dictionary op Domestic Medi- 
cinr and Household Surgery. By 


Spencer Thomson, M. D., L. R. G. S., Edinb. 
—(Groombridge and Son*.)—This is die third 
number of a work we have already warmly 
commended. 

Groombridob’s Farm and Garden Es¬ 
says, No. 7.—This excellent series is particu¬ 
larly appropriate at the present season, when 
amateur gardeners are full of bustle and busi¬ 
ness. No. 7 treats of the garden frame, how to 
construct, how to use, and how to make the 
most of it. 

The Farmer’s and Cottager’s Guidr, 
brought out by the same publishers, is also a 
most useful work. 


"THE LADIES' GUIL D.” 


“ Glass in Dbcorativb Art.— All our ideas of Oriental splendour, all the gorgeous imaginings of 
Orientals themselves, of a magnificence more than Oriental in the fairy palaces of the Arabian Genii, are 
realised in the sober actualities of British decorative Art in Glass by Wallace's Patent. The lustre of silver 
and gold, the fiery sparkle of the ruby, amethyst, and every actual or imaginable gem, and the more sub¬ 
dued but no less beautiful hues of the pearl and the tropical shell, may now, by the recent efforts of British 
skill and invention, be combined at a moderate cost, and without a vestige of mere gaudy glitter, in the 
decorations of the mansions of the gentlemen of England." —The Builder . 


Some short time since, the Right Honour¬ 
able Viscount Goderich presided over a nu¬ 
merous and fashionable assemblage collected 
at 4, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, to hear a 
Lecture by Mr. Wood, one of the managers, ex¬ 
planatory of the principles and constitution of 
the Society. Mr. Wood commenced by assert¬ 
ing, in emphatic terms, the first principle and 
elementary cause of the Society, viz. to provide 
eligible and remunerative employment for ladies, 
without requiring them to descend from their 
rank as gentlewomen, and observed, that 
“ should it ever deviate or be diverted from this 
its original source, the whole will be radically 
and totally changed, or rather, the Ladies’ Guild 
will have ceased to exist—will be annihilated.” 
The Lecturer then went on to shew the neces¬ 
sity for such a Society, and very properly merged 
the practicability in the necessity . “ If,” said 
he, “ the Institution is wanted—if it is essen¬ 
tially required and demanded—why then it is 
practicable; for from the outset we have dis¬ 
carded from the Ladies’ Guild the term impos¬ 
sible —and in truth it is a word nowhere to be 
found in Bturdy Saxon English.” He then 
proved to demonstration the necessity that 
existed for such a Society—he clearly argued, 
from statistics and other sources, the unhappy 
condition of single ladies when left dependent 
on their own exertions for support. He also 
shewed that even married gentlewomen were not 
exempt from those calamities which so frequently 
reach humbler housewifes, viz. the burden of 
providing, not only for their children, but for 
their husbands, when these are disabled or out 
of employment. " The Ladies’ Guild,” conti¬ 


nued Mr. Wood, “ has been established to meet 
this deplorable evil, and even to eradicate it, by 
providing employment for ladies who seek occu¬ 
pation, and by diffusing a taste and a habit 
among them for remunerative work, so that it 
shall in time be as general for gentlewomen to 
have the means of obtaining their bread in their 
hands, as for gentlemen.” The Lecturer then 
assed in review the means at present selected 
y the Guild to reduce its principles into opera¬ 
tion. ” First,” said he, “ we have accepted the 
grant of a Patent from Miss Wallace, that lady’s 
own invention. We have elected that this Pa¬ 
tent should be, as it were, our base of manufac¬ 
turing and mercantile operations, because it is 
the invention and work of a lady, and therefore 
appropriate for ladies; and because, moreover, 
it is profitable, and exceedingly useful and beau¬ 
tiful.” Mr. Wood, at this period of his discourse, 
passed a well-merited eulogium on Miss Wal¬ 
lace, and proceeded to explain the actual work¬ 
ing of the Guild. “ We have first probationers, 
or ladies, who, desirous of learning an eligible 
and remunerative trade or occupation, come to 
us, and on payment of an admission-fee of one 
pound, and of two shillings a-week, are taught 
an art appropriate to them, and remunerative. 
These, after a period of six months, are elected 
as associates, and thus become, as it were, the 
proprietors of the establishment, and are sub¬ 
ject only to the conditions of the deed of settle¬ 
ments ; being, so to speak, their own masters, 
sharing in the profits, and not subject to dis¬ 
missal, but by the sentence of their compeers, 
and through well-proven misconduct.” This 
brought the Lecturer to the Lady President, 
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who happened to be absent, and on whose ad¬ 
mirable Qualifications to fill the highly respon- 
sible ana honourable place to which she had 
been assigned, he dwelt with considerable ef¬ 
fect, and to the evident satisfaction of the au¬ 
dience. 

It would trespass too far on our limited space 
to give even a bare summary of Mr. Wood’s 
discourse, which partook rather of the nature of 
an oration than of a lecture. We can only fur¬ 
ther record his final appeal, of which we took 
careful notes :—“ My Lord, Ladies, and Gentle¬ 
men, you will naturally ask how you can aid 
this Institution: I answer, not by alms: we 
are self-sustaining: we ask no charity. But 
we have a business, and require business sup- , 
port. Our lady-workers must cease to have 
employment, unless you provide the market for 
their manufactures. You will assist us, then, { 


best, and most legitimately, by giving in your 
commissions to us managers; and we pledge 
ourselves to execute them faithfully, to give tne 
full value of your money, and not to ask a six¬ 
pence in payment till the whole shall have been 
| delivered, and completed to the satisfaction of 
the party giving them. This is our great de- 
| mand—a modest one, surely, after so long a 
sermon. But lest you should consider us too 
I bashful for gentlemen, we shall thankfully ac¬ 
cept loans for this society, guaranteeing the 
principal and five per cent, interest; also annual 
1 subscriptions of a guinea, or life subscriptions 
of ten guineas.” 

Continuing in this strain, the Lecturer occu¬ 
pied about an hour and a-half on the whole, and 
the company separated about half-past ten 
o’clock. 


AMUSEMENTS C 

THE OPERAS. 

Before these pages can reach our readers, 
both the Operas will have opened, but too late 
for us to give more than a rapid survey of the 
managers’ promises. At Her Majesty’s Theatre 
the opera of “ Marie di Rohan” is mentioned as 
among the earliest productions; and we are 
glad to find that Mdlle. Cruvelli is to make her 
rentrde early in the season. We hope that 
“ Fidelio” will be given, if only to afford her 
the opportunity of again appearing in one of her 
great parts. Mdlle. Wagner, another German 
lady of whom repute speaks highly, is announced, 
as well as Madame Sontag; and Balfe, we un¬ 
derstand, returns to Mr. Lumley’s orchestra. 

The prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera 
promises great things this season. Besides the 
repertoire which has been accumulating for four 
or five seasons, five attractive novelties are an¬ 
nounced, and a corps of artists which includes 
Mesdames Grisi, Viardot, and Castellan, and a 
new singer, Madame Gazzamga, and Mdlle. 
Zerr, besides some excellent donne of lesser 
note. Among the tenors are Mario and Tam- 
berlik, Herr Ander, and M. Guiemard from the 
Grand Opera at Paris; for basses there are 
Herr Formes, Signor Marini, and others; and 
M. Costa, as of old, conductor of the Orchestra. 
After short operas, a ballet is to be given, for 
which purpose several eminent dancers are 
engaged. 

Haymarkkt. 

Miss Vandenhoff’s beautiful play of “ Wo¬ 
man’s Heart” continues to draw crowded 
houses, but it has latterly alternated with Signor 
Biletta’s new opera of " White Magic.” The 
latter bids fair to become a standard work for 
the English lyric stage; in spite of the plot being 
a little complicated, the libretto is far above the 
average of such compositions, often mounting 
into real poetry, and many of the songs are of 


F THE MONTH, 

that striking character which is sure to receive 
the homage of quick popularity, and find its 
way to the barrel organs. Speaking of this 
opera, the Times says that it proves “ Signor 
Biletta to be a thorough master of his resources, 
besides dramatic feeling, sentiment, a correct 
idea of form, and a great deal of fancy and con¬ 
trivance in the management of the orchestra. 
Music of this kind is always pleasant to hear, 
and its production is by no means easy or com¬ 
mon. jhe introduction to the first act contains 
some charming writing; and the finale is not 
only ingeniously constructed, but strongly co¬ 
loured and dramatic. The unaccompanied trio, 
‘O tender recollection,’ is melodious, and 
voiced with great skill; while the afrcWo—com¬ 
mencing with a bold and enlivening theme for 
Coralie, ‘ Was I ensnared for this ?’—is worked 
up with remarkable force and effect. In the 
second act there is also some excellent concerted 
music, especially in the finale , which begins with 
a spirited and ably-written trio for Mericourt, 
Laval, and Coralie, and contains a mor^eau 
d'ensemble (introducing the allegro theme from 
the overture and some recurrences to the intro¬ 
duction), which is marked out with great ability. 
The songs and duets are plentiful, and, for the 
most part, tuneful and catching. A romance 
for Mr. Harrison, ‘ Gone are the merry days,’ 
was encored; and another, and a better, for 
Miss Louisa Pyne, * O, was I then awake or 
dreaming?’ was much applauded. Both are in¬ 
strumented with discrimination, the latter some¬ 
what in Auber's manner. Mericourt’s air, 
* How merry is morning,’ sung by Mr. Weiss, 
is a racy buffo song, which, in one or two places, 
suggests a reminiscence of the comic scena of 
Fra Diavolo, in the opera of that name. The 
romance of Laval, * Ah, since the 6un,’ in which 
Mr. Harrison was again encored, although in¬ 
strumented carefully, is essentially in the ballad 
style of Balfe. One of the gems of the opera is 
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the duet, * Tis in change that we are charming,’ 
for Miss L. Pyne and Mr. Harrison, a fluent, 
gay, and sparkling composition, which quite 
captivated tne audience, and was unanimously 
redemanded. The overture is a bagatelle of no 
pretensions; but the choruses are all light, at¬ 
tractive, and exceedingly well written; as a 
favourable example of which we may cite the 
pastoral, * Let pipe and let tabor,’ a aance and 
chorus combined, in which the two themes are 
both melodious and happily contrasted. As a 
first dramatic essay, the White Magic of Signor 
Biletta ranks among the most deservedly suc¬ 
cessful we remember. 

“The principal singers did their very best. 
Miss Louisa Pyne, who has just recovered from 
a very severe indisposition, has rarely sung with 
more neatness and brilliancy. Signor Biletta 
knows well how to write for voices, and has 
fitted the popular English prima donna to a 
nicety. Miss Pyne played the character of Co- 
ralie’s maid with great archness; and Messrs. 
Harrison and Weiss exerted themselves zealously. 
The opera is placed upon the stage with the ut¬ 
most care and completeness. The band and 
chorus (more numerous and efficient than 
hitherto) went extremely well, under the able 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon. After each 
act the principal singers were brought before 
the curtain, and, at the conclusion, Signor 
Biletta was summoned and enthusiastically ap¬ 
plauded.” 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s play of “ Money” has 
been revived here, and the characters most ably 
supported. 

Adelphi. 

The laughable " Paul Pry,” to the revival of 
which we alluded last month, the favourite 
drama of “ The Wreck Ashore,” and other 
stock pieces, have lately drawn crowded houses 
to the Adelphi, and maintained the reputation of 
this theatre as one of the most attractive in Lon¬ 
don. For genuine and yet high cast melo¬ 
drama, and rich, mirth-inspiring burlesque, it is 
unrivalled. 


MARRIAGE OF JENNY LIND. 

(Extract from a private Letter of Feb. 1th.) 

u I have a little bit of news to tell you, of an 
event that has lately taken place, and having 
been one of the actors, or perhaps a supernu¬ 
merary in it, can give you some particulars that 
might interest you—I mean Jenny Lind’s wed¬ 
ding. She left New York for Boston about 
three weeks since, and shortly after wrote me a 
long letter, confessing what she had been too 
bashful to reveal before, viz. that she was en¬ 
gaged to be married to a young German artist, 
Otto Goldschmidt, and to whom she was very 
tenderly attached. She asked me to draw up 
her marriage contract, gave me particulars how 
she wished her property to be settled, &c., 
which was done in aue form; and in connec¬ 
tion herewith I will mention, that with that high 


spirit of generosity that has always marked her 
character, she set apart £20,000 to found a cha¬ 
rity school in Sweden ! Last Wednesday I 
went to Boston, and she approved of the mar¬ 
riage contract; and the next day, the 5th inst., 
she was married to Mr. Goldschmidt, at the 
house of Mr. Ward, a friend of hers and G.’s. 
The morning was bright and cloudless, and 
prognosticated well for her married state. She 
was dressed in white silk, with a veil and orange- 
flower wreath, intermingled with myrtle d la 
Suedoise, with a bouquet or corsage of the 
same, and looked very charming. The queries 
were pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
a clergyman from New York, whom she had 
invited for the purpose. Only half-a-dozen 
friends were present; among them, Mr. 
Everitt, who was minister to London a few years 
ago. Then came the kissing of the bride, per¬ 
formed by the staid guests by imprinting a 
benedictial kiss on the forehead, except by one 
whom Jenny embraced, and gave an old- 
fashioned Swedish kiss! She seemed a very 
Amina, so joyous, so happy, stepping on air as 
it were. After a while she sat down to the 
iano, and sang * Ah non giunge ’ with a 
eartiness that would have brought the whole 
Opera-house to her feet. In the afternoon they 
went off to a countiy-seat at Northampton, 
about one hundred miles from Boston, which 
they have hired for a few months. In the sum¬ 
mer they return to Europe. Mr. G. is seven 
years younger than herself—about twenty-four 
years old, a small, very good-looking man, of a 
high-toned character, well educated, and devoted 
to her. He is from Hamburgh, where his 
father is a respected merchant.” 

The above extract seems to us too interesting 
to need a word of comment.— Ed. 

MUSIC. 

The Yule Polka. By J. W. Marshall. 
(Leader and Cocks.)— This pleasing composition 
deserves our warmest commendations, and pos¬ 
sesses the charm of great originality. Though 
the title is inappropriate for this season of the 
year, the gaieties of Christmas having long passed, 
still its merits will be appreciated whenever a 
lively and animated polka is required, being ex¬ 
cellently adapted for dancing, and we do not 
doubt that it will become a great favourite. 

Dost Thou Forget l 

La Plainte. By E. de Barry.—( OUivier , 
New Bond-street.) —“ La Plainte” is the produc¬ 
tion of a new composer, and, if we are not mis¬ 
taken, a composer who is likely to take in future 
a high standing. The melody throughout is 
charming, and the harmonizations are both 
mu8iciauly and effectively managed. 

“ Dost Thou Forget ?” is, we think, a ballad 
of that kind which is doomed to a barrel-organ 
popularity, a ballad likely to please everybody, 
because everybody can go away from hearing it, 
humming it over; it has a vein of much origi¬ 
nality about it. 
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The Garden .— April. 


Late Hours. The Poetiy by W. H. Bel¬ 
lamy ; Music by Charles W. Glover.— (Case .)— 
So much trash is now-a-days set to music, and 
offered to the public in the form of songs, that 
it is auite a pleasure to meet with a real English 
ballaa doing justice to the name. We doubt not 
“ Late Hours” will be duly appreciated, and be¬ 


come very popular; from the simple and pretty 
manner of its arrangement, it is well adapted for 
the generality of vocalists. The melody is striking, 
and well suits the words, which convey a pretty 
tale and moral, poetically told.—We think this 
ballad peculiarly suited to Miss Poole’s exquisite 
voice and lively style of singing. 


THE GARDEN,—APRIL. 


" I come, I come! ye have called me long: 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song. 

Ye may trace my stop o’er the waking earth 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth— 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass— 

By the green leaves opening as I pass.” 

“ Voice of Spring .”—Mrs. Hemans. 


Flower Garden. 

Look well to the stock of bedding-plants, and see 
that those well-rooted are progressively hardening 
off. The propagation of all sorts of which there is a 
deficiency must be closely followed up now, as it 
will soon be too late to get strong plants. Continue 
the digging of flower-borders, and, as it proceeds, 
take care to reduce all overgrown plants, and at the 
same time to draw largely on the choicer store, and 
reserve plants to make good all deficiencies; such 
plants as Antirrhinum, Pentstemon, Phlox, Sweet- 
william, Mule-pink, Clove-carnation, double and 
single Wallflowers, are very suitable for the purpose. 
Hardy annuals in pots, or otherwise preserved, may 
now be turned out in beds or patches for early 
flowering, taking care to keep them well watered 
until they have rooted out. Stir the soil amongst 
advancing beds of Hyacinths and Turban Ranun¬ 
culi. Top-dress Pinks. Plant out seedling Pan¬ 
sies, and make good all deficiencies in October- 
planted beds. Sow lawn grass-seeds as soon as we 
get showery weather. Make good edgings of all 
kinds, and keep grass and gravel well swept and 
rolled. | 

Hardy Fruits. | 

If Strawberry-beds are not yet done, no time must ! 
be lost in slightly stirring the surface about them, 
for the destruction of weeds and extirpation of slugs 
and other vermin; but take care not to move the 
earth deep enough to disturb the roots, and be care¬ 
ful of damaging the crowns. Finish off pruning and 
nailing of all sorts immediately. Figs may now be . 
quite uncovered. Thin out the main branches, and 
nail the rest to the wall, taking care to retain all the ‘ 
side-shoots, as it is from them the fruit will be pro¬ 
duced. Attend to the mulching of fresh-planted 
trees. Remove a little of tho surface soil from the 
roots of older-exhausted trees, and add some fresh 
compost. Stake all fresh-planted trees in the open 
quarters. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Herbs of all sorts, such as Mint, Thyme, Tarra¬ 
gon, Pennyroyal, Chamomile, &c., should now be 
planted in beds and kept watered for a time. Attend 
well to the getting in of successional crops of Peas 
and Beans. See that the beds for the main crops 
of Carrots arc getting in good condition. Attend to 


I the pricking out and airing of the early-sown Celery 
and Cauliflowers. Sow a little Red Beet for early 
use; also Salsify and Scorxonera if required. Sow 
successions of Spinage and Salading of all sorts. 

Fios. 

Thin out the branches where crowded, and also 
the fruit if too thick. Pinch off the points of the 
young shoots when they have grown a few joints. 
This will not only strengthen the fruit for this sea¬ 
son, but will produce a good supply of short-jointed 
6hoots for another year. Keep up a good heat, with 
atmospheric moisture, and plenty of water and 
liquid manure to the roots. 

Greenhouse. 

Forward pelargoniums will now be sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to require training out and supporting, 
either to neat stakes, or by passing a string or wire 
under the rim of the pot, and gently drawing the 
branches down with a small string of matting, which 
is then fastened to the string. The latter method is 
both neat and effectual, but can only be practised 
with success where there is good convenience to 
grow the plants dwarf. If they are at all liable to 
be drawn, stakes are indispensable, and they must 
be left long enough to allow for future growth. 
Syringe these plants often in favourable weather, 
and when the trusses are formed some clarified 
liquid-manure will do them good. The most for¬ 
ward Calceolarias will also require to be supported 
with neat stakes, leaving them long enough to train 
the flower-stems up as they advance. Fumigate 
often and slightly; let them have a free circulation 
of air, but in very bright hot sun they must be 
shaded during midday. 

Peach-house. 

Commence tying-in the branches in the earliest 
house, taking care to retain no more than will be 
required to furnish the trees well for another season. 
Such shoots as have a fruit at the base, and are not 
required, may be stopped short, and kept so by fre¬ 
quent stopping. Be careful of too much fire heat 
during the stoning process. Continue thinning the 
fruit and disbudding in the later houses. Syringe 
freely at all times, except just when the trees are in 
bloom—this will keep down red spider. If green 
fly appears, fumigate immediately.—C. 
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THE TOILET. 

COSTUME FOR APRIL. 
(Specialty communicated from Paris.) 


N otwithstanding that the spring is thus far ad¬ 
vanced, the extreme cold and rigour that have 
marked its opening have kept back the modes de 
printemps wofully : the March fashions have been 
precisely the same in point of material and colour 
as those that prevailed throughout the winter. Vel¬ 
vets, satins, and cachmeres have held their places, 
and the eUgantes have displayed as much good 
sense as good taste in suiting their toilettes to the 
state of the temperature, instead of—as i9 too often 
the case—consulting only the name of the month. 
Even now, as you will perceive, the general style of 
morning dress partakes more of the winter than of 
the summer modes; and until next month no very 
great change is anticipated. 

The evening dresses are of course less subject to 
the caprices of the weather than the morning, and 
some new and very beautiful ones are appearing for 
the balls and fetes of Easter, of one of which at 
least we must give our readers some description. It 
consisted of two skirts of white tulle, embroidered 
with gold spots, falling over a white satin slip, and 
each bordered with three rows of trimming in gold, 
at certain distances. The body was embroidered like 
the skirts, and trimmed with gold blonde, opened in 
front to the waist, over a corsage of satin, and was 
fastened across by four little gold torsades , tied in 
the centre, and finished with tassels. A fifth torsade 
formed the ceinture, with foiling ends and tassels to 
match. The tulle sleeves were open, and looped up 
with similar cords and tassels over short and tight 
satin ones. 

The coiffure which accompanied this exquisite 
dress consisted of two touffes of white marabouts, 
sprinkled with gold, and held together by a half¬ 
wreath, crossing the head in large gold leaves. 

It seems likely that the profusion of trimming 
which for some time past has prevailed, especially 
in evening dresses, will continue in vogue. Flowers, 
ribbons, lace, and especially gold, silver, and beads, 
are in high favour, though it iB probable the latter 
will give way to a lighter style of trimming as the 
season advances. Flowers can never be supplanted 
by any other mode, and really the perfection to 
which they are brought in this temple of fashion 
’yclept Paris, is perfectly amazing: year after year, 
though in the one gone by you thought the art had 
arrived at its ne plus ultra , you see fresh marvels ; 
and one is almost tempted to think that in the pre¬ 
sent day the tell-tale bees that revealed the trick the 
Queen of the East sought to put on the wisest of 
monarchs, would have hesitated ere they distin¬ 
guished Nature from Art. Flower-making here is 
made a study, as painting, sculpture, or any other 
of the liberal arts; and les fleurs fines (the first- 
rate flowers) are as much the result of years of ex¬ 
amination, observation, and study of nature, as the 
most beautiful pictures and statues which adorn our 
galleries and museums. The art may be a puerile 
one—be it so, but how few works of feminine skill 
are not so ? and what employment better suited to 
female hands than the production of these exquisite 
memories of Flora’s handiwork? We know two 
young girls, sisters, the daughters of a widowed 


mother, who from their childhood have studied this 
beautifUl art; they are unknown to the frequenters 
of the brilliant salons, who, while their robes and 
coiffures are decorated with blossoms that look as if 
a human hand could hardly have touched them, 
little guess that these delicate and fragile flowers 
wero made in a dingy little entresol in the Rue du 
Bac, the very aspect and atmosphere of which 
would, they might imagine, destroy every vestige of 
freshness in such delicate wares. They—the grandest 
dames —purchased them at some of the brilliant 
magazine de fleurs, where everything around was 
in character, and of course paid at least four times 
the price given by the marchand to the makers. 
The skill of these young girls has, however, obtained 
them certain privileges; they make for the first 
houses in Paris, and the head gardener of the Jar- 
din des Plantes has given them permission to select 
specimens of the rarest plants and flowers in that 
beautiful collection to copy, which they do with an 
exactitude that is really inconceivable. It is said 
that in almost all coiffures stars will be a prevailing 
mode: gold and silver Btars glitter on the ribbons, 
hang from the centres of flowers, are embroidered on 
tulle, gauze, See., confine bands of gold braid, which 
form a network for the back of the head, and are 
worked in straw for bonnets, which are really beau¬ 
tiful for lightness and elegance. The question of 
gilets is still agitated: but they find so many advo¬ 
cates, that they are likely to last some time longer— 
not, perhaps, as the season advances, the regular gilet 
in silk, pique , or other thick material, but the 
fichus gilet in lace and embroidered muslin, lined 
over net, as the wearer may choose. These latter 
have sleeves, and generally jabots, and are as ele¬ 
gant as they are convenient, answering the triple 
purpose of waistcoat, habit-shirt, and under-sleeves. 
They are, and will probably continue for some time, 
to be the grande mode of the season. Pardessus of 
jaconas and muslin, fitting rather close to the 
figure, and trimmed with two volants of embroidery, 
will be worn as the weather becomes warmer. 

Flounces in profusion are to be adopted for gowns 
and mantles; the latter are quite in the Louis 
Quinze style, short, light, and with hoods, 
trimmed with volants of silk cUcoupie or 
lace, ruches, and nceuds. The style Pompadour 
for evenings dresses is still the favourite, and likely to 
continue so. Chapeaux de paille will be univer¬ 
sally adopted for the spring and summer: they are 
made as light as it is possible to be, djour, imitating 
laces, guipure, Ac. The fond in general is of crin, 
black or white, embroidered with straw; and they 
are to be lined with taffetas or double crape. The 
more simple ones are trimmed with ruches, some 
with a large bow across the centre: the dressed ones 
are to have flowers and follettes —that is to say, 
bouquets imitating feathers, foliage, Ac., all in 
straw. It is perfectly inconceivable how a material 
apparently so intractable can be made to produce 
these beautiful trifles. Imagine sprays of lilac, 
hawthorn, roses, honeysuckles, and lilies of the val¬ 
ley, tufts of feathers, leaves, and grasses, composed 
entirely of straw! 
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To Correspondents . 


As to the shapes of the bonnets, tastes are so 
varied, that it is really almost impossible to say what | 
will be fixed on. Some authorities declare that they ; 
are to be worn so much en arrikre , that they will ; 
have to be fastened by a long pin to the back hair; 
while others insist that they will, on the contrary, be 
made to encadrer the face; at all events, the calottes 
will be flat instead of rounded. For our own parts, i 
we confess a decided leaning to tho second mode; as 
the former is not, to our taste, either ladylike, 
pretty, or comfortable; en attendant the settle¬ 
ment of this all-important point, no very great j 
change of shape is yet visible : they continue to be | 
worn very open, very much trimmed inside and oat, 
and with extremely wide brides to attach them; in¬ 
deed, all the bonnet-ribbons are greatly increased 
in width. 

Quite a new, or rather quite an old fashion re¬ 
vived, is beginning to make its appearance in 
sleeves. This is what our great grandmothers used 
to call slashing, that is, puffing of cambric, net, 
lace, &c., coming through the gown sleeve all the 
way down. The effect is so light and pretty, that we 
do not think it can fail to become extremely popular 


in summer costume. The details of the trimming 
may be varied ad infinitum, the openings being 
decorated with black lace, dkoupkes , &c., and fast¬ 
ened with fancy buttons; whilo either a bouillonn&e 
or manche pagodc finishes the sleeve. For the 
fronts of morning gowns, a sort of tablier rounded 
at the ends, and trimmed all round with a deep 
black lace and noeuds of ribbon, begins to appear; 
but I think the effect rather heavy. Basques are as 
much in vogue as ever, and likely to continue so. In 
almost all materials with patterns, tlge dessin is made 
expressly for each gown. Where there are flounces, 
the stripes, flowers, or other drawings border the 
volant itself, and are repeated on the skirt above, on 
the basques , the front of the corsage, and the ends of 
the sleeves. Where there are no flounces, in mus- 
| lin, jaconas, See., a small, delicate, chintz pattern 
i covers the gown, and a larger dessin in the same 
style and colours, goes down the front, and is re¬ 
peated on the corsage, basques , and sleeves: the 
effect is extremely novel and pretty; indeed, all the 
morning dresses in cotton materials are singularly 
beautiful as to patterns and colouring this year, and 
; from their elegance cannot fail to be bien port6s. 


TO CORRES 

Ada Agnes. —We will endeavour to answer this 
correspondent's questions, although they are some¬ 
what indefinite. 

1. We would recommend Postal arranged with 
variations by John Blockley, published by Leader 
and Cocks, or Le Desir by H. Cramer, published 
by Cocks and Co. There are many others, but a 
selection must depend entirely upon personal 
feeling and the skill of the performer. 

2. The price of a real pearl bracelet will depend 
very much upon the size of the pearls and the 
style of the ornament. A slight difference to the 
eye may make a vast difference in the value. We 
recently saw a very pretty pearl bracelet at Mr. 
Bennett's, in Cheapside, the price of which was 
£10. It was of what is called the Pompeian pat¬ 
tern, being an imitation of a chain found at 
Pompeii. 

3. “ Walker’s Exercises for young Ladies" will pro¬ 
bably give enough of the desired information re¬ 
specting equestrianism. It was published at 9s., 
but we saw a copy the other day at 2s. 6d. 

Alpha Beta. —Accepted No. 7. The others 

declined, with many thanks. 

C. J. Hunt. —We regret that we cannot find 
room for tills correspondent at present; but we are 
duly sensible of his endeavours to please us. 

How ena. —An article on the subject of Archery 
is in preparation, and will appear probably next 
month. 

“ Laura Studlbgh." —We would recommend 
you to make your wishes known to our contributor 
Aiguillbtte, 126, Albany-street, Regent's Park, 
who may, perhaps, have it in her power to serve 
you. 

A Constant Subscriber. —An excellent work 
on the subject of making wax-flowers is a number 
of the “Lady's Library," published by Darton, 
Holborn Hill. It is elementary, and cheap. 

T.—We can assure this inquirer that the remarks 
by our Parisian correspondent in our last number 
were intended to be anything but “ faintly compli¬ 
mentary" to the French traitorous President. In 


PONDENTS. 

the present difficulty of getting a letter intended for 
an English magazine through the foreign post-office, 
it is sometimes necessary to resort to “ irony " to 
conceal indignation. 

A young Governess in the North op 
England complains that through the whole winter 
she has not been allowed an occasional fire in her 
bed-room or a warm water-boltle to relieve her 
“dreadfully cold feet" at night. Such callous 
disregard of her wants and feelings, under the shal¬ 
low practice of not giving trouble to the servants, 
deserves no small degree of reprehension, especially 
as the tyrannical lady who makes this regulation 
gives herself in the most luxurious manner the com¬ 
forts which she denies to her dependant. “ In her 
young days," forsooth, “she didn't require such 
debilitating indulgences." Very likely not—some 
animals are very hardy. 

Bessie. —Queen Caroline—the wife of George 
IV. was taken ill in Drury Lane Theatre on the 
30th July, 1821, and died the 7th August following. 
Tho funeral procession was forced by the people to 
pass through the City: an affray ensued between 
the Guards and the populace, and two persons were 
shot. Her remains were deposited in the family 
vault at Brunswick. 

Scbptica. —We do not think that the subject is 
left in the same state of obscurity as before. After care¬ 
fully studying the question, we must give in our en¬ 
tire adhesion to the opinion of the Quarterly Be- 
vieto, that the strange, dissipated, and yet most able 
Lord Lyttleton was the author of “ Junius." The 
article proving this point is one of the most saga¬ 
cious and conclusive solutions of a mystery that has 
ever appeared in periodical literature. The life and 
death of Lord Lyttleton are a complete key to the 
career of “Junius." Sir Philip Rrancis's claims 
are, we believe, now set aside. The Athenceum has 
demolished them. 

Amica. —Messrs. Evans and Co. of course make 
sewing cottons, which aro just as perfect for their 
purpose as thoso which we recommend for crochet, 
embroidery, Sec. 
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THE STORY OP ANGELIQUE. 

(a true incident.) 

BY GERALDINE E. JEWSBUBY, 

AUTHOR 6k ‘‘HALF-SWTER8,” “ MARIAN WITHER8,”“ THE, SORROWS OF GENTILITY,” &C. 


“ Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation.” 

Book of Exodus. 


This is not, as at first sight it might appear, 
an arbitrary threat of vengeance, a declaration 
of malice instead of justice; it is simply a de¬ 
claration that the everlasting laws of cause and 
effect can never be turned aside. There is no 
escape possible from an action that has once 
been done. - 

That the innocent suffer with the guilty, often 
instead of them, is not injustice, but only a por¬ 
tion of the immutable law by which every action 
brings its own consequences, as a tree bears 
fruit after its kind. There is no chapter of 
human life more tragically sorrowful than that 
which relates the sufferings of those who are 
victims to the deeds of others; although few, 
be it said, are so personally guiltless as not to 
have quickened or aggravated their sufferings 
by some error of their own. 

The following story, which is in all respects 
true, bears upon this subject: it was related to 
us some years ago by an old physician, since 
dead. He was an excellent man, and remarkable 
for his skill and sagacity in treating all phases 
of mental alienation and insanity. He was one 
of the first who endeavoured to strip these terri¬ 
ble afflictions of the mysterious, almost super¬ 
natural, dread with which they were invested, 
and to bring back the poor sufferers within the 
confines of humanity, from which they had been 
banished by the fear and cruelty their malady 
inspired, when a young man, he resided for 
some time in Paris, for the sake of attending the 
lectures of the Ecole de Medicine, and visiting 
the hospitals; and it was during that period he 
became acquainted with the following history, 
which we give; as nearly as we can recollect, m 
his own words. 

“ One day,” said he, “ I was walking in the 
court of the Salpetri&re, along with one of the 
physicians attached to the hospital; I was sur¬ 
prised to see a young and very beautiful girl 
standing near a group of infirm, crone-like old 


women, such as are the chief inmates of this 
hospital. She walked with an air of listless ab¬ 
straction along the paved court, upon which the 
afternoon sun was pouring its fatigued and dusty 
rays; from time to time she auickened her pace, 
and exhibited a restless ana angry impatience 
as her attention was roused by the conversation 
of those around her. 

“ * What is she doing here V I asked of my 
companion, who, as I told you, was one of the 
physicians attached to the hospital. . 

“‘Ah/ replied he; ‘that lovely creature is 
one of my insane patients/ 

“ ‘ She looks more like an angel than an in¬ 
sane patient!’ I replied with enthusiasm. . She 
wore a white dress; her rich brown hair fell in 
natural curls over her shoulders, and was con¬ 
fined round her head by a blue fillet: her hands 
hung loosely before her, and as she walked she 
was constantly twisting her fingers. 

“ ‘ Ah, poor child!’ said my companion, whose 
eyes followed her with a look of compassion; 
‘she has been quite mad for more than two 
years past. She is never easy unless she is 
moving about; and, as she is quite harmless, I 
leave her at liberty to go where she chooses 
about the house and grounds. She seldom, 
however, comes into this court, for she dislikes 
to see persons around her. Did you ever behold 
a face so unutterably sad ?’ 

“ ‘ No I and I pray God that I never may 
again.’ 

“ As we spoke, the young girl seated herself 
upon the steps of the fountain that was in the 
midst of the court, gazing vacantly upon the 
splashing water, and, except for the picking 
motion of her fingers, she was as quiet as a 
stone. 

“ ‘ She cannot be yet twenty. What sorrow 
can have caused all this ?’ 

“ ' It is about as miserable a 6tory/ replied 
my companion, ‘as any I have known in the 
s 
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whole course of my fivc-and-thirty years’ prac¬ 
tice. If you care to hear it, I will tell you; but 
I must first persuade Angelique to go in-doors. 
This sun is far too powerful for her to be sitting 
under the full blaze of it as she is now doing.’ 

“ He approached and took her hand; she arose 
like one walking in her sleep, and accompanied 
him into the house. 

“ 1 Now,’ said he, when he returned to me, 
let us go into my sitting-room; there is a good 
hour before lecture, and I will tell you the his¬ 
tory of Angelique.’ 

“ My friend had rooms assigned to him in 
another part of the hospital, although he only 
resided in them occasionally. A wrinkled old 
woman, who looked as if she had stepped out 
of a Dutch picture, opened the door for us. She 
had formerly been one of his patients : he had 
performed a difficult and complicated operation 
upon her, which was one of the miracles of sur¬ 
gical skill and intrepidity of that day. It had 
been successful; and the poor creature, who was 
a widow, had attached herself to him. He had 
given her the post of concierge to his apart¬ 
ments in the hospital, and day and ni^ht they 
were kept in readiness for him. She lived in a 
little room at the head of the stairs, and there 
she sat with her knitting, listening like a dog for 
the footsteps of her master. She did not speak 
as we entered : her awe and admiration kept her 
dumb; but there was a look of such intense af¬ 
fection and delight when she saw him, as I can 
never forget. Her hand trembled so much as 
she attempted to unlock the door, that he took 
the key from her, and began to praise the com¬ 
fort and order in which she kept the place. It 
was a deliciously cool and shaay room; every¬ 
thing was in the exactest order—the books on 
the shelves round the room, the cases of instru¬ 
ments arranged on the table, and writing mate¬ 
rials laid ready for use. The white muslin cur¬ 
tains looked like ball-dresses. A glass filled 
with fresh flowers stood in the window. The 
bedroom adjoining was equally luxurious in its 
freshness and delicate cleanliness. * Who 
would imagine that so much misery and suffer¬ 
ing were only separated from us by a brick 
wall!’ I exclaimed, looking round. 

“‘Ah, yes. Old Marguerite is my guardian 
angel, and keeps all evil sights and sounds out 
of these rooms. Nobody knows but myself all 
the good she does.’ 

“ The old woman’s face grew radiant under 
these words, and after setting down a pitcher of 
iced water, as there was nothing else to be done, 
she retired. 

“ ‘ That old creatflre deserves to be canonized,’ 
said the Doctor, looking after her. * I will tell 
ou her history some day. She has attached 
erself to me, and I suppose considers me her 
master; but there is not a patient inside these 
walls but has reason to be thankful for her pre¬ 
sence. Poor, old, infirm, as she is, without a 
penny or a friend in the world, she makes her 
life a blessing to all who come within her reach. 
What she continues to accomplish with so little, 
makes it wonderful how others, possessing every 


facility of fortune and position, contrive to do 
nothing but make a heavy burthen to them¬ 
selves of their own advantages. The very sight 
of her, when I am weary ana dispirited, is worth 
a hundred a-year to me!’ 

“ ‘ Well, replied I, ‘ you shall tell me about 
old Marguerite another day; but what of 
Angelique ?’ 

“ ‘ Ah,’ said he, shaking his head, and smil¬ 
ing, it is easy to see you are a young man. It 
is true enough, however, you came here to listen 
to the sorrows of Angelique, and not to the 
virtues of my dear old woman; but there is a 
connection between them, as you will see.’ 

The Doctor placed his watch on the table, 
that he might not forget the time for his lecture, 
and began. 

“ ‘ Angelique belongs to a good family, who 
reside near Beauvais. Her mother is even now 
more lovely than her daughter: she was mar¬ 
ried when very young to an officer of Artillery, 
one of my oldest friends. I was present at the 
marriage. He was much older than his wife. 
His good looks, such as they were, had been 
pretty well effaced by the hardships of active 
service. He had, amongst other things, served 
in the Russian campaign. His hair was grey, 
and his face stern and wrinkled,though scarcely 
arrived at the term of middle age. Under a 
cold, undemonstrative manner, he carried one 
of the noblest and roost generous hearts in the 
world. His words were few, but all who knew 
him felt that one word of regard or commenda¬ 
tion from him, meant as much as the passionate 
protestations of others. To many of his friends 
it seemed an ill-assorted match, but he was 
deeply attached to the beautiful and wilful young 
creature; whilst she, whether from the instinct 
which taught her to appreciate his noble quali¬ 
ties, or attracted by the difficulty of inspiring a 
romantic passion in one so calm and self-pos¬ 
sessed, I know not; but she certainly had ex¬ 
erted all her fascinations to attract him, and re¬ 
fused a brilliant proposal of marriage from 
another quarter. Unhappily, when once mar¬ 
ried, the discrepancy between their characters 
was not long in making itself felt. He a calm, 
straightforward, and essentially matter-of-fact 
man, who, having once told her that he loved 
her more than anything in the world, and re¬ 
posing in the intense consciousness of his own 
affection, would as soon have thought of as¬ 
suring her every day of his existence as of re¬ 
peating protestations of affection: whilst she, an 
undisciplined, passionate creature, with all the 
mobile, impressionable organization of genius, 
was constantly made wretched by his undemon¬ 
strative, silent habits. I dare say she really 
suffered; for I was more than once called in to 
see her, and found her in a state of hysterical 
prostration, arising from some casual word or 
slight inattention on his part, against which she 
had broken herself in a passion of wounded sus¬ 
ceptibility, and which distressed him none the 
less that he could not understand how he had 
occasioned so much suffering. 1 believe in my 
heart that all women have a touch of insanity m 
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tbem: they are always either iqjul or mischie¬ 
vous : none of them are to be depended upon 
for an hour together, and they can neither guide 
themselves nor submit to be wisely guided by 
others. When Madame de M. did not torment 
her husband by her wounded affection, she per¬ 
secuted him with displays of tenderness, which, 
to a man of his disposition, must have been per¬ 
fect martyrdom. To give you some idea of her 
mode of proceeding, I will tell you an instance. 
Her husband was military superintendent of the 
district, and had to be frequently absent from 
home. Once be happened unexpectedly to be 
detained beyond the time he had fixed for his 
return. A violent storm arose that same evening. 
Any woman might have been excused feeling some 
anxiety; bat Madame M., instead of reflecting 
that her hnsband was an old campaigner, com- 

K lost what little sense nature had given 
id rushed off alone into the road, thinly 
dad, and wandered about for two hours in the 
midst of the storm, until she met him peaceably 
returning, and making all speed to save her from 
prolonged anxiety. Of course she was seriously 
ill after this fine exploit, and complained to me 
bitterly of her husband’s indifference and cold¬ 
ness, because he had mildly commented upon 
her imprudence, and said, ' But, my dear, sup¬ 
posing the sky to have actually fallen upon me, 
what good could you have clone by coming to 
see it ?” 

"These words cost the poor lady many bitter 
tears. Her unregulated sensibility was the bane 
of her own life and the torment of her husband’s; 
but he was deeply attached to her, and supported 
ber fantastic humours with a patience that made 
me sometimes wonder whether it were a folly 
or a virtue. I suppose it must have been her 
beauty that blinded him. It must be confessed 
that she was very lovely, and her personal 
beauty was even less than the exquisite grace¬ 
fulness of all her movements, and I suppose 
that much as her husband was occasionally 
annoyed, his natural vanity was propitiated by 
being the object of her extravagant demon¬ 
strations. 

“ He had, like most men of a reserved dis¬ 
position, a great dread of being made ridiculous 
and remarkable, and he suffered dreadfully from 
biswife’s theatrical taste in devising domestic 
and dramatic surprises in his honour. I re¬ 
member on one occasion I was trepapned into 
assisting at one of these precious scenes, though 
k was as a victim; for never would I have sanc¬ 
tioned it had I at all suspected the event; but 
Madame M. was full of stratagems and intrigues, 
and straightforward people had no chance with 
ber. You shall hear how it happened; I can 
laugh at it now, though I was furious at the 
time; it will show you the sort of woman 
she was. 

M I received an invitation to spend a certain 
day at their country house. I knew it was the 
anniversary of their marriage, and thought it 
Quite natural they should have some reunion to 
commemorate it. On the day appointed I went, 
unsuspiciously enough, and found a large com- 


of Angdique. 

pany assembled, all more or less in fancy rural 
dresses. Madame M. herself was attired ac¬ 
cording to her notion of an Arcadian shep¬ 
herdess, in India muslin, with a blue scarf 
striped with silver, and a crook adorned with 
blue and silver ribbons. She looked very pretty 
certainly; the weather was lovely, and there was 
a tent in the garden, where we were to dine, and 
a band of music in picturesque attire to enable 
the company to dance on the turf in the ap¬ 
proved Arcadian style. I looked about for M., 
wondering how he. bad been prevailed upon to 
consent to all this, when Madame M. informed 
me with a bewitching smile that it was all a 
surprise in honour of her husband, which had 
been got up during his absence, and that he uas 
expected to arrive every moment. In fact, at 
that instant, poor M., who had travelled malle 
poste in order to be at home to spend that day 
with his wife, arrived at the gate; scarcely had 
he entered the garden when a band of children, 
fantastically dressed and armed with garlands of 
flowers, sprang from behind a thicket of ever¬ 
greens, and having first executed a pas de ballet, 
concluded by flinging their garlands over him, 
and led him in their chains to the lady of the 
fete the band meanwhile playing a triumphal 
march! You may fancy how a man tired to 
death with a whole night’s travelling, and hoping 
to come home to sit peaceably in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, would feel at being made the 
centre of such an exhibition; but the worst was 
yet to come. He had not recovered from the 
confusion of such an unexpected reception, when 
we were summoned to dinner. A species of 
triumphal chair had been erected for him as the 
hero of the feast, decorated with garlands and 
devices in flowers, as indeed was the whole in¬ 
terior of the tent. That nothing might be wanting 
to complete the foolery, a party of her friends 
who were in the secret sang a chorus in com¬ 
pliment of the occasion as he took his seat! I 
was furious at having been betrayed into sanc¬ 
tioning such impertinent folly by my presence; 
but I confess I trembled lest M. should be 
provoked into some extremity; I hardly ven¬ 
tured to look at him. However, he resigned 
himself with the most angelic goodness, and 
only said, with a slight perceptible annoyance, 
'Adrienne, Adrienne, this is too much. How 
could you do so ?’ 

" Shortly aftei this precious exhibition I was 
obliged to leave Beauvais. I accompanied a 
scientific expedition despatched to South Africa 
by the French Government, after which I con¬ 
tinued my travels into other parts of the world. 
I was absent many years. On my return, my 
first care was of course to pay a visit to my 
mother at Beauvais; she was then, very old, ana 
I had scarcely dared to hope ever to see her 
again. 

" I found the M.’s still residing in their old 
house: he had received a considerable accession 
of fortune and consequence, and been employed 
by Government on several occasions in various 
missions. He was now approaching the evening 
of his days—a fine specimen of a veteran. His 
8 2 
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wife was still extremely beautiful, and I could 
not but be struck with the great improvement 
in her character: a composed, matronly deport¬ 
ment had replaced the fantastic levity of former 
days: ber manner to M. was at once affectionate 
and deferential, and I fancied I read the ex¬ 
pression of a certain remorse in the unobtrusive 
and delicate attentions with which she sur¬ 
rounded her husband. However it might be, I 
thought her grown quite charming, and M. 
himself was of the same opinion ; he was, in 
truth, the happiest and most contented of mor¬ 
tals. They had two children—their own son 
Charles, a fine young fellow just entered as stu¬ 
dent in the Polytechnic School, and Angelique, 
who was well named—for I never beheld so 
lovely a child—she was then about twelve years 
old, and realized one’s notions of an angel: she 
was not, 1 was told, their own child, but the 
daughter of Madame M.’s cousin, who having 
accompanied her husband, who was an emigrant 
to England, had died there, leaving her little 
Angelique an orphan in a strange land. Her 
last act was to write a letter to her cousin Ma¬ 
dame M., entreating her to befriend and protect 
her child. M. showed me the letter himself, 
which was very touchingly written, and I was 
not surprised to find that he had proposed to 
adopt the little Angelique as their own. Madame 
M. had joyfully agreed to his proposal, and, as 
M. expressed it, ‘ devotedly made a journey to 
England in the depth of winter to fetch her 
young relative, who nad since that time been to 
them like a daughter.’ 

“ Nothing seemed to me more natural, and I 
rejoiced that Madame M. had such a resource 
and occupation as the education of this engaging 
child. Children are a woman’s guardian angels, 
and the training of them her true vocation—in 
fact, I incline to think the chief end for which 
she was 6ent into the world. However, 1 had 
not much time to remain with my friends, as I 
was appointed to a post in the Jarain des Plantes, 
and was made one of the Professors of the 
Ecole de Medicine, and had to commence my 
duties without delay. My mother died in the 
following year, and 1 disposed of our property 
in that neighbourhood, so that for several years 
I had no occasion to return to Beauvais. After 
I became attached to this hospital, my duties 
increased so much that my correspondence with 
my friends almost ceased. I heard at rare in¬ 
tervals from M., whom I regarded with an 
affection that it did not depend on time and 
absence to weaken. 

“ One day, it might be about five years after 
the visit I mentioned, I received a letter from 
Madame M., written in characters scarcely 
legible, entreating me to go down at once, as 
something very dreadful had occurred. All 
doctors are accustomed to some* exaggeration in 
the appeals made to them; I was not therefore 
very much alarmed, though I determined to 
attend the summons. After delivering the lec¬ 
ture which was for that afternoon, and engaging 
a friend to visit my patients, I arranged my 
business so as to be absent for a couple of days. 


and departed that same evening by the malle 
poste for Beauvais. I alighted at the gate. On 
reaching the house, Madame M. met me in the 
hall, with an aspect of such stony despair that I 
started as though Bhe had been a spectre—so 
utterly changed from her natural appearance— 
her face and lips were rigid and bloodless, her 
eyes fixed and open like those of a sleep-walker. 

“ ‘ Has anything happened to M. or the chil¬ 
dren ?’ 1 said hastily, for I confess her manner 
impressed me with a fear for the worst. 

“ * Come this way and you will know all.’ 

“ Her voice sounded strange; it was hard 
and desperate, and seemed as if it came from 
an automaton rather than a living woman. 

“ I followed her to a parlour on the ground 
floor, which was so much darkened that at first 
I could discern nothing; but after a few mo¬ 
ments I perceived my poor M. lying on a sofa, 
and propped up with cushions. The windows 
were open, and a current of fresh air laden with 
the scent of flowers came into the room. It is 
strange how, at 6ome moments of crisis, we can 
take notice of the meanest trifle. 

“ I approached his couch with some precau¬ 
tion not to startle him, and I observed that his 
wife sat down in the darkest corner of the apart¬ 
ment. ‘ I knew you were here,’ said he in a 
faint voice, * although no one told me you had 
been sent for. It is like you to come.’ 

“ He spoke in a confused voice, articulating 
with difficulty. I raised a corner of the window 
curtain to look at him; his face was distorted; 
it was a stroke of paralysis which had taken the 
whole of one side. He was beginning to recover 
his speech. The physician who had attended 
him on his first seizure arrived—an intelligent 
and skilful man; we agreed upon the course of 
treatment to be pursued, and then I made some 
inquiries into the particulars of his illness. 

“ ‘ I know nothing,’ replied the other cau¬ 
tiously, ‘ except that there is some family mystery 
connected with it. I was called in to M. three days 
ago; he was labouring under a congestion of the 
brain, the result of some severe mental shock. 
The same day M. Charles, the son, was seen to 
leave the house in a state bordering on frenzy, 
and has not been seen since. Old Martin told 
me that there had been some dispute, for that 
he had heard high words after dinner between 
his master and mistress and M. Charles, who 
were together in the dining-room. That some¬ 
thing serious has transpired I am convinced; 
until three days ago Monsieur M. was in perfect 
health; I saw him and conversed with nim in 
the morning.’ 

“ I returned to the side of my friend, my 
mind filled with painful anxiety. At the door 
of the room I met Angelique, who was watching 
for me; she grasped my arm, and said hurriedly, 
* They will not let me see papa; no one will tell 
me what is the matter, and Charles left home 
three days since without speaking to me. I saw 
him as he went out, and tried to stop him; but 
he flung me off with a dreadful look, as if I were 
an evil being, and he has never returned. 
Mamma has become so strange I am afraid to 
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approach her. What is the matter ? Why may 
I not go into that room and see papa V 

She was evidently under great nervous excite¬ 
ment, poor child, and there was an expression 
in her eye that I did not like; her dress was in 
disorder, and it was evident she had not slept for 
a long time. I endeavoured to calm her as well as 
I could, and tried to induce her to lie down, with 
the promise that she should see her father as 
soon as he could be permitted to see any one. 
She was in such a state of agitation and excite¬ 
ment that she was quite unfit to be left alone, 
and there seemed no one to take charge of her: 
the whole house had the air of being 6truck by 
lightning and abandoned, for not a soul was to 
be seen. However, the domestics were only 
indulging themselves in gossiping conjectures, 
both about what had happened, and what was 
likely to occur, after the fashion of that class, 
who love the excitement of calamity. I suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking up the conclave, who were 
standing open-mouthed in the court-yard to 
hear the news just brought in by a countryman, 
that master Charles had been seen marching 
with a company of conscripts, who were being 
conveyed to Marseilles. I despatched one of 
the maids to Angelique, with strict orders not 
to leave her for a moment, and then once more 
returned to the room where M. was lying. Ma¬ 
dame M. still sal crouched in the darkest part 
of the room, and had not apparently altered her 
position since I had left. Martin, an old do¬ 
mestic, who had lived with his master in the 
family since his master’s marriage, and who had 
been his servant whilst in the army, sat beside 
the couch. 

“ M. opened his eyes as I approached. 

“ * Any news of my son ?’ 

“ 1 briefly told him what I had just heard. 

“ * God's will be done !’ said he; ‘we have 
been living for years over a fearful mine, and 
now it has exploded.’ 

" He lay silent for a few moments, and then 
said— 

“ * Good Martin, leave us for a little, I must 
speak whilst I am able.’ 

“ Martin left us; and having ascertained that 
Madame M. was gone, and that there was no 
listener, I returned to my place beside the 
couch. M. had in great measure recovered the 
use of his speech, although his articulation was 
still feeble and indistinct. He was not capable 
of consecutive conversation, but he contrived to 
make me understand the crisis that had oc¬ 
curred ; and afterwards further information 
came to me from another source. 

“ It would seem that Madame M. had for a long 
time shown a strange jealousy of the family inti¬ 
macy in which her son Charles and Angelique had 
always lived together, and insisted that the young 
man should be 6ent to Paris to study, or else to 
one of the German universities; and had at the 
same time shown great anxiety to negociate a 
marriage that had offered itself, in spite of the 
youth and disinclination of the young lady 
nerself. This anxiety was attributed by her hus¬ 


band to her maternal ambition; but as in fact 
he had an opportunity of placing his Ron advan¬ 
tageously, it was arranged that Charles should 
study for an ‘ ingenieur des mines.’ All these 
difficulties, and the approaching separation, 
probably enlightened the young people upon 
the nature of their feelings for each other; the 
day previous to his departure from home, 
Charles formally demanded permission of his 
parents to consider Angelique as his future wife. 
M. had not the least objection; but Madame 
M., who must long have lived in constant dread 
of this terrible moment, disclosed to them that 
Angelique was her own child, and that all the 
fable about her cousin’s death had been invented 
by her, that she might not be separated from 
her daughter! 

The father and son listened without inter¬ 
ruption to this fearful disclosure; the son, 
with one deep and bitter malediction on the 
mother who had brought down such misery 
upon them, fled from the house, none knowing 
whither he wfcnt; the wretched husband fell at 
his wife’s feet, struck down with apoplexy. 
Poor M. was not in a condition to go into par¬ 
ticulars, but they were afterwards told me by the 
miserable woman herself. It seems that on ons 
occasion M. was despatched by the government 
on a mission to one of the Colonies; he was 
absent more than two years, Madame M. being 
the impulsive, passionate, ill-regulated creature 
I have described to you—bitterly pained at her 
husband’s refusal to permit her to accompany 
him (which was in fact quite impossible). 
After suffering bitterly from what she conceived 
his indifference, she, partly from resentment, 
and partly from the love of strong emotions, 
which is characteristic of women of her nature, 
let herself go into a criminal attachment to a 
young Englishman, who had conceived a ro¬ 
mantic passion for her. I believe there was 
more resentment against her husband than 
love to the other in the whole affair ; but that 
changed nothing, except perhaps to increase the 
remorse in whicn every after-moment of her life 
was steeped. 

“ Her husband, before his departure, had 
furnished her with a good excuse for removing 
to Paris, where every mystery is safe, no one 
suspected her secret. Her lover died in con¬ 
sequence of the injuries he received by a fall 
from his horse, in a steeple-chase which he 
had got up to show the Parisians how people 
rode in England, some months previous to 
her husband’s return; and she seemed thus 
guaranteed against all hazard of discovery. 
She endeavoured by redoubled attention to 
compensate to her husband the treachery of 
which she had been guilty; her attachment to 
him revived with all the tenderness of remorse, 
and the unsuspecting generosity with which he 
adopted the little Angelique touched her to 
the quick. I believe, if repentance ever could 
avail to expiate crime, that Madame M. might 
have washed away hers; but as everjr action is 
a debt contracted with everlasting justice, there 
exists no power which can remit the conse- 
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quences—sooner or later it must be met, with j 
all its liabilities, and the longer they are delayed 
the more complicated do they become. 

“ It was not until some time afterwards that 
I learned all these details; but I tell them you 
at once, not to interrupt my story. 

“ When poor M. had made an end of his 
communication, the tears streamed helplessly 
from his eyes. I pressed the hand that still re¬ 
tained its life; and although any scene of violent 
emotion was very bad for his bodily health, yet 
I saw that the discovery of a crime committed 
against him so many years ago had not broken 
the habit of affection, and the need to see his 
wife constantly in his presence. 

“ He looked piteously at me—‘ What must I 
do ?—Where is she ?’ 

“ With an instinct which in times of emergency 
is generally more trustworthy than any rules, I rose 
and opened the door. Madame M. sat crouched 
before it. I took her hand, and led her without 
speaking to the side of her husband. She sank 
down beside the couch, and took hold of his 
poor paralyzed hand, sobbing convulsively. I 
was alarmed for the consequences. A spasm 
contracted his features—he laboured painfully 
for utterance. At length we distinguished the 
words, ‘ God forgive—I do/ I whispered to 
Madame M. to be calm, and administered some 
medicine to my poor friend, and then withdrew, 
leaving the wife restored to her right of watch¬ 
ing beside him. The effects of this agitation 
were not so bad as you might expect; the calm 
to the patient’s mina overbalanced the danger to 
his bodily health; and when I left I was not 
without hopes that he might be able to move 
about again. Angelique was the one whose 
condition the most excited my fears, and I gave 
the medical man in attendance many charges 
about her. I was obliged to return to my own 
duties in Paris, and could not again visit my 
friend; but I continued to receive satisfactory 
accounts of them. It might be about six 
months after my former visit, when I received a 
second summons, more urgent than the first. 
I threw aside every other engagement, and 
went. The fatal consequences of Madame M/s 
crime were not yet exhausted. 

“No direct intelligence had ever been re¬ 
ceived from the unhappy Charles; but the news 
brought by the countryman, of his embarkation 
at Marseilles with a company ot recruits for 
Algeria, had been confirmed. A few days pre¬ 
viously a letter from the Colonel of that regiment 
had arrived, containing a cross of the order of 
* military merit/ and a few lines, saying that 
M. Charles M. had been mortally wounded in 
an expedition against an Arab encampment, and 
on his death-bed had revealed his name and sta¬ 
tion to his officer, charging him to send word to 
his father, and to beg his mother to forgive the 
words he spoke when he left her presence. The 
Colonel added many praises of the good con¬ 
duct and gallantry of the young man who had 
seemed to court the death of honour he had 
found. The cross enclosed was the one with 
which he had been decorated on the field. But 


’ Angelique . 

the unhappy woman had not yet drained the 
cup of retribution. 

“ Angelique was up-stairs, lying ill of a brain 
fever, and her uneasiness gave us but too clearly 
to know that by some deplorable fatality she 
had become acquainted with the wretched se¬ 
cret of her relationship to her betrothed lover. 
Hitherto she had only fancied that the obstacles 
that had driven Charles from home arose solely 
from the ambition of his parents, who desired 
him to form some higher connexion; and she 
had comforted herself with hopes and dreams of 
better things, after the manner of the young. 
The tidings of his death, and the knowledge of 
the terrible secret of her own birth, had proved 
too much for the poor young creature’s brain. 
She recovered from the fever, but it was only 
to live in a state of prolonged mania. 

" As I could not remain to w'atch her case as 
I desired, I prevailed upon Madame M. to allow 
her to be removed to Paris, that she might be 
constantly under my care. I obtained admis¬ 
sion for her into this hospital; and that good 
old woman you saw when you first entered has 
been her unwearied and devoted attendant. I 
knew I could depend upon her fidelity as well 
as upon her devotion to my will; and once ac¬ 
quainted with the cause of Angelique’s afflic¬ 
tion, she has seconded my efforts with an intel¬ 
ligent sympathy that has done more for her 
than my skill. 

“ Of late I have entertained sanguine hopes 
that Angelique will recover. At first she used 
to be in a constant state of reverie: at times 
she would shed tears, and speak of * him,* but 
without designating him by any name ; and 
then she would clear up into those smiles of 
insanity which are so painful to witness; but 
she never seemed conscious of anything passing 
around her. Of late there has been a change ; 
she begins to notice objects like a child, but only 
for a short time, and any attempt to prolong her 
attention irritates her, though she is never vio¬ 
lent. Once or twice within the last fortnight 
she has had what may be called intervals of in¬ 
telligence, and her mind seems to be gradually 
recovering its strength, gathering itself to¬ 
gether. ft will be 6ome time yet before the cure 
is effected, but I repeat that I have sanguine 
hopes of success. 

“ But now,” said he, looking at his watch, 
“ we are seven minutes after our time; the gen¬ 
tlemen will have become impatient—so come 
along.” 

I followed my friend into the Lecture- 
theatre, after which came other duties and em¬ 
ployments. I had no opportunity of again see¬ 
ing the doctor, except at lecture time, for many 
weeks afterwards; neither, though I often 
walked in the court of the hospital, did I ever 
again catch a glimpse of the fair creature whose 
story had so painfully interested me. 

I was suddenly recalled to England by the 
dangerous illness of my father, and I did not 
return to Paris to finish my courses until the 
following autumn. 
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My first care was to pay a visit to my old 
friend and master at the Salp6ti&re, to enter my¬ 
self upon his class. I found him in his old 
room at the hospital, as kind-hearted and as 
much occupied as ever; and old Marguerite 
was still sitting at the head of the stairs, knit¬ 
ting her eternal stocking. 

He received me with cordiality; and after 
replying to all his questions about England as 
well as I was able, I inquired whether Mdlle. 
Angelique was still in the Salp6tiere ? 

“ No,” replied he; “I am happy to say that 
my hopes did not deceive me; Angelique has 
now returned home, quite cured. She will ne¬ 
ver again be gay and light-hearted as of old, for 
she still recalls the Past. But she learned 
from my dear old Marguerite the secret of re¬ 
signing herself to the will of the Highest—a 
wisdom that would heal many broken nearts if 
it were more practised. With Angelique it is 
not a theory, nor an enthusiastic exaltation: it is 
a quiet, modest principle, which enables her to 
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accept, without complaint, the heavy sorrow that 
has blotted out her youth. 

“ With her restored reason, she has taken up 
all her old habits of occupation, and assists her 
mother with the most affectionate devotedness 
in the care of her adopted father—for my poor 
friend still lives, though now in the last stage of 
weakness. She never recurs to the past by the 
most distant allusion. 1 have generally ob¬ 
served, that when a patient recovers from alie¬ 
nation of mind, it is with a higher tone of 
thought and principle than they manifested pre¬ 
viously ; whatever previous good there was in 
them, is generally strengthened and matured, 
but I never saw the fact so strongly marked as 
in the case of Angelique. All levity, all con¬ 
sciousness or thought of self, seems to have 
been purged from her nature. She goes about 
like a being set apart from the world, with a 
sweet, tranquil seriousness, that it is like the 
presence of an angel.” 

March 18, 1852. 


THE WAYSIDE .BROOK. 

BY MBS. ABDT. 

The Wayside Brook—how clear and bright 
Its waters glittered to the sight! 

It lay beneath a leafy shade, 

Where gladsome birds sweet music made: 
How often there, we loved to stay, 
Watching the waning hours of day, 

And then a silent farewell took, 

And parted by the Wayside Brook! 

We meet in courtly circles now; 

Gems sparkle on thy queenly brow, 

And I may claim an honoured stand 
Amid the gifted of the land; 

We are not as we used to be, 

We boast not spirits light and free, 

As when the flowery path we took 
That led us to the Wayside Brook! 

Yet, ’mid oifr proud, triumphant track, 

A word can bring past pleasures back; 

We turn from scenes of dazzling show, 
Around ns fragrant breezes blow; 

The birds a choral welcome sing, 

The dancing waters gaily spring, 

And still the same in heart and look, 

We linger by the Wayside Brook! 


SCANDAL IN FAIRYLAND. 

BY CHAKLB8 H. HITCHINGS. 

Do you hear the Breeze whispering ? Hush ! hush! 

Do you hear him ? now listen to me : 

There’s a bonny sweet Briar there, hid in the bush, 
And he whispers and kisses, and makes her to 
blush— 

But I’m told by a dear little spy of a Thrush 
He has rivals—and one is the Bee; 

Entre nous, 

He’s a very rich rival, the Bee, 


We all know how the Fuchsia tight-laces— 

Well, her cheeks have grown perfectly red; 

And I’ve heard it reported in several places 
That the Lily is losing the whole of her graces, 

That failing and fading her beautiful face is 
Through tippling cold dew-drops in bed; 

Entre nous, 

It’s a bad habit tippling in bed. 

They do say that the Hose is a figure, 

(But we mustn’t believe half they say), 

That she’s losing her petals and lacking her vigour, 
Growing weaker and weaker, and bigger and bigger— 
It’s a shame among friends to use overmuch rigour. 
But, hark you ! I saw her to-day; 

Entre nous, 

I’m afraid she is fading away. 

Have you heard little Puck is exiled ? 

Such I vow was reported to me; 

Yes! for being a somewhat too tricksome and wild, 
And behaving far more like a little pet child, 

Than a decent small fairy whose pranks should be 
mild. 

But Pease-Blossom is waiting for me— 

Au revoir, 

You’ll remember the Briar and the Bee ! 


THE MUSICIAN. 

BY MARIA MORRIS. 

There was a dream of beauty in his heart 
That lent a magic strangeness to his touch 
That night; while ever and anon there shone 
Upon his brow a fitful gleam, that came 
And went, like sunlight on the dancing waves. 

As intermingled in one beauteous chain 
The twining concords, and the discord sweet 
That heightens what it interrupts, he looked 
Like one who breathless stood, and listened keen, 
His senses on the stretch, at Delphic shrine 
In heathen days gone by. 

Himself, alas t 
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Both oracle and votary, he gave 
By the melodious weaving of his fears 
The lie to his desires. 

And she was there ? 

Yes: clad in robes as light as summer mist, 

A wreath of fragrant bells among her hair, 

(The lovely hair that wrapt her like a veil.) 

A beaming bracelet on her snowy arm, 

Footfall like music, and a tongue as sweet. 

She, but that very morning by his 6ide, 

He master then, she pupil—had sat mute, 

And listened to his every word, and shown 
Such sweet humility as made him more 
Her slave, than all the radiance of her charms. 
Now looking on her (he is unobserved 
By that most brilliant crowd), how can he dare 
To love a creature far from him removed 
As sphered angel ? 

Surely her least thought 
Is not for him : a Prince is by her side, 

Breathing his honied sighs into her ear, 

Telling in all its first romance the tale 
Which prince and peasant tell in pleasant strain, 
When heart to heart speaks out. This hand may 
press 


I The delicate little fingers in his own, 

| And he may watch unblamed the rose-red blush 
Rising like dawn upon the expectant sea. 

* * * * * 

Chained to his harp, and doomed from eve to mom 
To prompt the mirthful dance he never shares, 

Who is yon slave, that he presumes to love ? 

And yet—It shall inspire him. That sad dream 
Of love that never hopes to meet return 
Shall add new fire to his heaven-dowered soul, 

Shall strike out sparks of forceful eloquence, 

Shall stud his pages with unearthly gems. 

Hear not his music lightly, ye who come 
In after days to listen; every phrase 
Expresses vaguely spirit-haunting pain, i 

Or momentary bliss, or bitter tear; 

It is a revelation of his soul. 

Then listen to it, brother, tenderly, 

I And yield a human sympathy with all; 

| For Love is ever Genius 1 handmaiden. 

Oh, Tasso ! Did not Leonora stir 
Breezelike the Eolian music of thy soul ? 

March, 1852. 


A CHAPTER ON PIGMENTS, PATCHES, MASKS, &c., &c. 


BY MRS. 

We have reserved for the subject of this paper 
those artificial helps to beauty, to the use of 
which feminine vanity, and that still stronger 
feeling (to which it is the handmaid)—the wish 
to appear attractive in the eyes of man—have at 
all periods, and in all parts of the world, led. 
Unlike other superfluities, the offsprings of 
luxury and refinement, we find the aborigines 
of America and the Cape as fond of enhancing, 
after their fashion, their charms with charcoal 
and red earth, as French ladies of the last 
century were lavish of pearl-powder and rouge. 
The intention is the same, however the pigments 
of the artists may vary. Nor is the universality 
of the practice more curious than its antiquity. 
The prophet Jeremiah speaks of rending the 
eyes with paint; and the toilet of Jezebel, men¬ 
tioned in the Second Book of Kings, differs 
little from that of a modern actress, who paints 
her face, and brightens and enlarges the appear¬ 
ance of her eyes, by an application nearly simi¬ 
lar, except that the material is Indian ink, in- I 
stead of the powder of lead or antimony, which 
ladies in the east still use for this purpose. 

The semi-pagan writer Tertullian, attributes 
the discovery of rouge, and the black powder for 
the eyelashes, to the researches of the fallen 
angels, who out of their knowledge of the hid- , 
den things of earth, and their love for the i 
daughters of men, drew from the inmost re- | 
cesses of nature whatever could add to or em¬ 
bellish the beauty of their mortal favourites—an | 
idea which gives an antediluvian antiquity to this , 
part of our theme, and subjects the daughters- 
m-law of Noah to the imputation of bringing 
back to earth the meretricious arts of their fore- j 
bearers. At any rate the books of the old Tes- I 


WHITE. 

tament, to which we have alluded, prove that at 
a very primary period of written history women 
(if not men, which some authors incline to 
think) aided their complexions with fucus; and 
like the Arabian dames of whom Russel speaks 
(Moore, by the way, has quoted him in verse)— 

“ Mixed the kohol’s jetty dye 
To give that long, dark languish to the eye." 

A practice which, from the proofs furnished us 
in the Egyptian gallery of tne British Museum, 
appears to have been as popular with the beau¬ 
ties of Thebes and Memphis as with the stately 
daughters of the Twelve Tribes. 

Shaw, in his travels, tells us that the mode of 
using the lead ore amongst eastern ladies, is by 
dipping a wooden bodkin about the roundness 
of a quill into the powder, and drawing it after¬ 
wards between the eyelashes over the ball of the 
eye—a process well expressed in the prophet’s 
hrase, “rending the eyesfor this appears to 
e the ancient manner of using it, some of the 
vases and bottles which have contained sthem, 
as the Egyptians called the metallic colour for 
the eyelids, having with them the pins, or styles 
for laying on the pigment. 

It was most probably from this people that 
those of ancient Greece and Rome borrowed 
their love of unguents and cosmetics, as well as 
their use of false hair and metal mirrors, and all 
the other artificial aids that luxury afterwards 
brought into vogue, as we find them on the 
buried toilettes of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
and which were as ordinary when Ovid wrote, 
as two hundred years after when Lucian de¬ 
scribed them. 
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From the Roman poet we learn that hair- 
dye was as much in demand in the city of the 
seven hills as in any modern metropolis we 
might mention; and that towers of false hair 
were worn by those to whom nature had been 
niggarly in this adornment, as well as false teeth, 
false eyebrows and eyelashes, and that poma¬ 
tum, rouge, and white paint were in constant 
requisition. This latter “ Pharian varnish,” by 
the way, was procured from the entrails of cro¬ 
codiles (numbers of which infested the island of 
Pharos, at the mouth of the Nile, from which its 
name was derived), and is said to have been ex¬ 
cellent for taking off freckles and spots in the 
face, and for whitening the skin; but various 
herbal preparations were used for the same 
purpose. 

Like the ancient Britons, who perhaps de¬ 
rived the taste from their conquerors, the 
Romans were great admirers of sunny or bright 
hair, the fiava coma , which colour tney gave it 
artificially, as did the old inhabitants of our 
island, wnose naturally fair locks were rendered 
brighter by the aid of a cosmetic. 

Even in comparatively modern times, we find 
this admiration of golden hair existing; but the 
poetry of the phrase cannot conceal that the hue 
occasionally degenerated into the objectionable 
colour, which Hentzner, with good hearty truth¬ 
fulness, tells us Queen Elizabeth affected at sixty- 
seven. “ She worefalse red hair /” a fashion which 
doubtless other ladies of the time were fain to 
follow. At one period we read that fashion be¬ 
came so fanciful upon the matter, that the fair 
votaries who followed her wore their hair of dif¬ 
ferent colours, alternated according to taste. 

According to the chronologists, fans, muffs, 
maa lcgj and false hair, made their appearance in 
this country almost simultaneously in 157*2, 
having been imported from France, where they 
had found their way from Italy, under very 
questionable auspices. If this be correct, we 
may regard the “ virgin queen ” as the original 
patroness of the “invisible peruques,” and 
“ real beads of hair,” which have never since 
fallen into desuetude, and according to the state¬ 
ments of their manufacturers, have iust now at¬ 
tained to a perfection which in their modest 
phrase surpasses Nature herself. Powdering the 
hair is a comparatively recent innovation, and is 
said to have taken its rise from some of the 
ballad-singers at the fair of St. Germain, white- 
ening their heads to make them look ridiculous.* 
By what means it found its way from the fair- 
field to the Court we know not; but that which 
began in buffoonery has since been made an ap¬ 
pointment of the gravest offices, and though no 
longer tolerated by fashion, maintains its dig¬ 
nity as an appendage of the bishop’s throne and 
the bar. 

Twiss, who wrote his travels through Spain 
in 1773, remarks that the macaroni ladiesiin 
Cadiz wore yellow powder in their hair, which 
to him was nauseous and disgusting. But he 
observes, with evident surprise at the omission. 
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that though the habits of both sexes are en¬ 
tirely in the French fashion, they use neither 
paint nor patches. These last coquettish ad¬ 
juncts, which in all probability first covered a 
blemish on the cheek or brow of beauty, appear 
to have come into request about the year 1672, 
when a book was published, entitled “ New In¬ 
structions unto Youth for their Behaviour, and 
also A Discourse against Powdering of Hair, 
Naked Breasts, Black Spots , and other un¬ 
seemly customs.” However Herb6, in his cos¬ 
tumes, remarks that in 1690, “ Les dames con- 
servaient l’usage du fard, ties mouches, et des 
masques.” And Addison tells us that the French 
baby for 1712, exhibited by the milliners at the 
Seven Stars in King-street, Covent-garden, and 
habited after the manner of the most eminent 
toasts in Paris, wore a small patch on her breast; 
and as we see in Hogarth’s pictures, and the 
pages of the Spectator , even gentlemen resorted 
to the pretty affectation of wearing them. 
Sometimes they were placed upon the hand to 
draw attention to its shape, or whiteness; at 
others they served as notes of admiration to a 
dimple, or contrasted with the clear bright co¬ 
lour of the cheek. At the court of Queen Anne 
the fashion of wearing them appears to have 
reached its culminating point, but they lin¬ 
gered in the outskirts of fashion till within the 
child memory of our mothers. 

Strutt tells us that the first mention he has 
found of the painting of the face in England, is 
in a very old manuscript of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, preserved in the Harleian library; but it 
would appear that the exquisites of the opposite 
sex resorted to this effeminacy also ; and during 
the regency of Katherine de Medici rouge was 
commonly worn by the gallants of the court. 
Even Henry the Third of France, at one time 
famous for his valour, fell into this unmanly 
delicacy; and while conspiracies were forming 
about him, felt only anxious to improve his 
complexion, for which purpose he covered his 
face at night with a cloth dipped in essences, 
though he painted over its effect in the day. 

The editor of the “ Court and Times of James 
the First,” informs us that during this dissolute 
reign all the court ladies painted so exactly 
alike, that, with their hair frizzled and powdered, 
they could not be told one from another : and 
observes of the Countess of Bedford, who had 
returned to court, (though in her sickuess she in 
a manner vowed never to return there,) ** Marry 
she is somewhat reformed in her attire, and for¬ 
bears painting , which they say makes her look 
somewhat strangely among so many wizards, 
which, together with their frizzled, powdered 
hair, makes them look all alike, so that you can 
scarcely know one from another at the first 
view.” 

Philters were commonly sold by medical em¬ 
pirics in this reign (as they had been long 
before), for the improvement or restoration of 
beauty; and the ola herbalists, from Dr. 1 urner 
downwards, abound with floral specifics for the 

(jowslips, gathered with the dew on them, and 
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made into an ointment, or used as a wash, were 
said to be of great effect, and not only restored 
beauty when lost, but took away wrinkles! 
White roses were also deemed effective as beau- 
tifiers; and lady lilies, which as well as the 
young leaves ana tendrils of the vine, are said 
to have been made use of by the Roman beauties 
in their baths. 

The bath, by the way, has always been an in¬ 
dispensable adjunct of the toilette; but in an old 
MS. book of Prognostics, of the time of Richard 
II., ladies are advised, that “ in the months of 
March and November they should not goe to 
the bathe for beautye.” In the meanwhile, 
however, here is a recipe " to make a fayr face,” 
bv “ putting together the milk of an ass and a 
black kow, poured on brimstone, of each a like 
quantity; then anoynte thy face, so thou shalt 
be fayr and white.” Asses’ milk appears to 
have been from a very early period considered 
of great effect as a cosmetic. Poppsea, the wife 
of Nero, who is said to have been the most de¬ 
licate woman with regard to her person, kept 
for the supply of herljath a train of five hun¬ 
dred milch asses in constant attendance. It 
was this fastidious lady who first introduced the 
use of the mask (which had hitherto only been 
used for theatrical purposes), as a preservative 
of the complexion—a fashion which, like most 
Roman ones, probably had its type in the East; 
the Arabian women, according to Carrei, wear¬ 
ing black masks, with little clasps prettily or¬ 
dered ; a fashion that, judging from tne tenacity 
with which eastern nations cling to antique cus¬ 
tom even in their costumes, is not likely to have 
been a modern innovation. 

Such were the masks that in this country, 
during the sixteenth, and till the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, it was the fashion for 
ladies to wear whenever they walked or rode 
abroad, or went to the play, or other public 
place of amusement— a fashion in the high tide 
of which the fair wearers were famed neither for 
their prudery nor prudence. 

There must have been something amazingly 
piquant in the appearance of these silken visors, 
which in general covered only a part of the face, 
revealing a portion of the forehead, and reaching 
down to the bottom of the nose, so that the 
mouth and chin might be seen. This article 
appears to us to have been more coquettish than 
useful; it was not the true Poppaean instru¬ 
ment which the old Roman ladies wore over 
their faces in hot weather, to keep off the sun 
and wind, but a mischievous pretence, disco¬ 
vering more than it concealed, and enhancing 
by its pretty mystery the effect of whatever 
beauty lurked in red lips and rounded chin, or 
revealed itself in the brow. 

In Shakspere’s time, this was not the only 
species in use; Autolycus, in the “ Winter’s 
Tale,” in the list of his wares, sings of 

“ Masks for faces, and for noses 

a distinction which would lead us to suppose 
that the whole mask and the demi-visor were 
then equally in vogue, 


Patches, Masks, fyc., 

In the reign of Charles I. this appendage was 
universally worn; and from the Queen herself 
to the smallest marchande de modes , no aspirant 
to fashion appeared in public without it. Every¬ 
where the mask—on the mall, in the mulberry 
gardens* (the only place, as Evelyn tells us, for 
ladies of quality ana their gallants to be exceed¬ 
ingly well cheated), at the play, the park, and 
the puppet-show (for the Marionettes were even 
then in fashion) —everywhere the mask. 

How curious a cavalcade does the following 
paragraph, a bit of court news in the days of 
the u nimble, quick, black-eyed, brown-haired,” 
Henrietta Mana, as Dr. Mead calls the little 
French Queen of Charles I.—how curious a 
cavalcade does it raise up in the imagination! 
“ On Tuesday the Queen went by water to 
Blackwall, and then dined aboard the Earl of 
Warwick’s fair ship called the Neptune; went 
thence by water to Greenwich; thence came on 
horseback to and through London; the Earl 
attending her Majesty to Somerset House, forty 
or fifty riding before bareheaded, save her four 
priests wiih black caps—herself and ladies in 
little black beaver hats, and masked , but her 
Majesty had a fair white feather in her hat!”— 
This was in 1626; but in 1712, and even later, 
the mask had not wholly disappeared. 

Except in pictures, no remnant of this antique 
appendage to dress appears to have been disco¬ 
vered amongst the unburied homes of Pom¬ 
peii and Herculaneum; its materials were too 
perishable; and while the cosmetics (which ac¬ 
cording to the belief of the fair artificers) assisted 
the beauty of the face it protected—the per¬ 
fumed unguents, rouge, ana other toilette furni¬ 
ture, survive—the mask itself has mouldered. 

To us the few steps (if any) that modern art 
has taken in advance of the ancients in these 
particulars, is one of the fairest signs of actual 
refinement and civilization. After more than 
1SOO years, we find the dressing-room of a lady 
of ancient Magna Graecia, as rich in all the 
artificial necessaries of the toilette as any Mac- 
caroni beauty’s of the present time. The essence- 
bottles, the vases of perfumes and oils, the pots 
for rouge and other paints, and vessels for col- 
lyriums of various kind, speak loudly for the 
Delcroixes and Atkinsons of that remote 
period, and prove that woman’s vanity was at 
any rate as active a principle in the sex then as 
now. 

Lucian, who lived in the reign of Trajan, has 
left his evidence, that the lava-sealed fate of 
these luxurious ladies by no means blunted the 
taste for endeavouring to improve natural beauty 
by art, but describes the dressing-room of a 
Grecian lady of his period as furnished with all 
the adjuncts of a modern beauty’s toilette, all 
the cosmetic array of powder, figments, lotions, 
&c. &c.f But we must not forget that most im- 

• The mulberry gardens occupied the present site 
of Buckingham Palace. 

t Amongst the glass vessels found at Po mpeii was 
one containing rouge similar to that wo*rn at pre¬ 
sent.— Mrs , Starke, 
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portant appendage of tbe toilette, ancient and 
modem, and which at one period was absolutely 
a part of dress—the mirror. 

Like the old Egyptians, both the Greeks and 
Romans made them of metal—small, and usually 
circular, with sometimes fancifully-shaped and 
elegantly-ornamented handles; a bronze one 
from Memphis, in the British Museum, has a 
handle in the shape of a lotus-sceptre, with the 
head of Athor, tbe Goddess of Beauty; and 
another, equally appropriate, is formed in the 
shape of a tress of hair, with two hawks. 
Amongst the “ Greek and Roman antiquities ” 
in the same collection, we find one, the handle 
of which is formed by a Venus holding a dove! 

Sometimes they were made of silver; and in 
a lane leading from the house of Sallust, in 
Pompeii, in which the skeleton of a lady, with 
those of three (supposed) attendants, were dis¬ 
covered, a silver mirror, such as the Roman 
and Grecian ladies always carried about them, 
was found near her. 

Women in the East, we read, are never with¬ 
out them; and Shaw tells us, that in Barbary a 
looking-glass is so favourite an appendage, that 
the feminine part of the inhabitants hang them 
at their breasts, and will not go without them, 
even when, after the drudgery of the day, they 
are obliged to go two or three miles with a 
pitcher or a goatskin to fetch water. 

In other parts of Asia the ladies wear little 


mirrors on their thumbs; and those of the 
Harem not unusually have them set in the 
! centre of their feather fans. In Spain, and 
' anciently in England also, they might occasion¬ 
ally be seen flashing on the panache , or exterior 
ray of this instrument when folded. 

I In the days of Henry VIII., when the palace 
) mirrors at Hampton Court were, as Strutt tells 
! us, of steel, looking-glasses being very few, and 
very small, were then only used by ladies who 
| kept them in cases, and being for the most part 
j portable, carried them in their pockets, or locked 
them up with other trinkets; so that even in 
this particular the analogy between the customs 
i of the toilette in classic regions and times, and 
I in the semi-barbaric ones of our own country, 
t is more complete than on a cursory glance one 
would imagine. 

Patches no longer point the eye to a dimple, 
nor masks affect moaestv while provoking in¬ 
quisitiveness ; and though hair-dye, and rouge, 
pearl-powder, and lotions, still figure on the ca¬ 
talogues of the perfumers, bearing evidence that 
somewhere they are in demand, few of the con¬ 
sumers but have the grace to keep their obliga¬ 
tions to such aids as quiet as possible—a very 
decided proof, that as refinement progresses we 
grow ashamed of such empiricism, and that 
woman is daily learning to trust to higher 
charm8 than mere physical beauty to make her 
' a helpmete for man. 


NATURE’S LESSON. j 

BY ADA TREVANION. 

Now in her green mantle the glad earth is dress’d, 
And soft mists roll over the blue waters’ breast: 

The lambkins are bleating, the birds warble gqy, 

And morn’s tears of rapture bead blossom and spray. 

The violet and primrose oar woodlands adern, 

Far down the still meadows the cowslip is born : 

The willows are budding, the daisy is out, 

And light winds, like fairies, are roving about. 

Come forth to the dingles, come forth to the 
springs, 

Ere the lark shakes the dew-drops from off his 
brown wings; 

And in the free pastures, and on the smooth beach, 
Give ear to the lesson which Nature would teach. 

She speaks, that mild mother, 60 tender and fair; 

Oh list to her accents so full of foni care: 

She says from copse, mountain, dell, valley, and 
grove, 

“ My children, my children, learn of mo to love.” 

On rich and on neody, on simple and wise, 

She looks with her holy and love-beaming eyes ; 
And weeps that her offrprirg, so oft from their 
birth, 

Should people with mouruors tho green, lovely 
earth. 

Attend her instructions, ye thoughtless and gay, 
Who frame your souls’ measure to gladness to-day; 
Cast down from its altar the idol of self, 

And grant to the wretched the aid of your pelf. 


Then Spring with new beauties shall ravish your 
sight, 

And Summer glide onwards in splendour more 
bright; 

And Autumn’s wild dirges and Winter’s dumb 
snow 

Shall be cheered by their blessings ye* ve ransomed 
from woe. 

Ramsgate , Feb . 4, 1852. 


THE SPIRIT OF SPRING. 

My heart has been sad, but the spirit of Spring 
Would over my sorrows its influence fling; 

It breathes in the air, in tho blue sky above, 

And tells us that still there is mercy and love : 

It hallows our griefs, howe’er shrouded in gloom, 
And whispere of Hope beyond death and the tomb. 
If a vision of Heav’n aught earthly can bring, 

It surely is seen in the beautiful Spring; 

E’en the song of the birds, as it floats on the air, 
Speaks peace to the heart, for the spirit is there. 

It is hcai*d in the sigh pf the ev’ning breeze, 

As it kisses and murmurs its faith to the trees. 

All around breathes of peace to the mind that is 
riv’n, 

For the gladness of Spring is the kind gift of 
heav’n. 

And 0 ! may its spirit of comfort be near, 

To whisper sweet hopes in each sorrowing ear; 

O’er the stricken in heart may it hover its wing, 
And make all rejoice in the sunshine of Spring. 

Surrey , 1852, B. A. LlLWALL. 
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Chap. VII. 


“ Among men we recognise his nature, as the 
most thoroughly artist-like, whose most abstract 
thoughts still retain a sensuous cast, whose mind is 
the most completely transfused and incorporated 
into his feelings. Perhaps the reverse should be 
considered the test of true art in woman; and we 
should deem her the truest poet, whose emotions jure 
the most refined by reason, whose force of passion 
is most expanded and controlled into lofty and im¬ 
personal formB of imagination. 1 ’ 

Gresioold on the Female Poets of America . 


Judged by the previous test, it will be foreseen 
that I was likely to fail; my genius was certainly 
not " refined by reason,” my passion seldom 
rose into impersonal forms of imagination. I 
wrote powerfully, for I felt strongly, and per¬ 
haps I wanted the creative faculty; so that 
whenever I departed from the distinct ground 
of self-experience, I sunk into obscurity and 
vagueness. At least this is the way by which I 
explain to myself how completely I have failed 
in achieving renown—how I have been a disap¬ 
pointed poet. I can reason on these things 
now: once they were gall and wormwood to 
me. Once—but I will tell you how it came to 
pass that my fairy castle tumbled into dust, and 
nas never been rebuilt for earth, though I often 
see it pictured in the skies. Mrs. Crosby’s 
story saddened me; yet 6he had had her joy: 
she nad been given tne idol of her heart for a 
little space of rapture ere the darkness closed 
over them for time. I envied her this, yet how 
had it ended! This mournful quenching of 
even successful love made me inexpressibly 
mournful. It was as if all earth’s harmonies 
deepened necessarily into sighing and groaning 
for the dead. A sensation of hopelessness came 
upon me—my own exertions slackened—they 
were almost completed now. Time was draw¬ 
ing on to the great book season of October and 
November, the anticipatory Christmas. My 
poem was ready now; the grand difficulty was 
to get it printed. I took it to the publishers who 
owned the magazine to which I belonged. They 
smiled aside at the carefully-copied MS., so un¬ 
like a scribbling poet’s handiwork. It was 
almost as neatly engrossed as one of Lamb’s 
letters in red ink. They were very kind, very 
polite; but under the flow of silvery compli¬ 
ments was visible the inexorable denial to take 
my poem. I turned away, heart-sick. That 
evening I got a letter from Carola, dated Inver¬ 


ness, full of rapturous commendations of 
Menie Anson, now the mother of two fair 
children. Many affectionate messages had both 
she and her husband sent to the desolate au¬ 
thoress, and a warm invitation to their house. 
But I had neither money nor time for such a 
relaxation. To 60 shackled a drudge as myself, 
a holiday was impossible, even if the proprietors 
of the “ Star” would have booked me a gratis 
passenger to Inverness. If I could only get my 
poem printed, how proud I should be to send 
them a copy!—to him whose generous cares 
had first fostered my childish efforts. Carola 
in her letter joked me gaily about the opus mag - 
nus. “What about your capo d f opera, dearest?” 
she asked. “ Has any savage heart of Grub- 
street been charmed into softness by its Orphic 
strains ?” 

“Ala6, alas,” said I, beginning that very 
night to weary of hoping against hope. 

However, next day I went to a literary man 
of eminence, a man of warm heart as well as of 
lively fancy. He had often written for our ma¬ 
gazine, and had shown me some of those little 
kindnesses which suggest themselves only to 
the good-hearted. On this occasion he gave 
me a note to a publishing firm famous for its 
exclusiveness. “ I can at least promise you a 

hearing from Mr.-,” said he; “ your own 

abilities must do the rest.” I thanked him, and 
departed, rather more encouraged than I had 
been; for my vanity, or 6elf-e8teem, wa6 still 
unenlightened as to the said abilities. 

I was shown into an ante-chamber at Mr. 

-*s, where many like myself were waiting 

patiently to hear their fate. It reminded me of 
the dining-room of a consulting surgeon—that 
grim apartment, with its dusty, high-backed, 
leather chairs, its wax-cloth tables, its black 
marble mantel-pieces. Almost all English 
dining-rooms give the stranger ideas totally op¬ 
posed to the festive. I know nothing more 
thoroughly chilling than a London dining-room 
at all hours, save that of dinner. 

In this dining-room, then (for the reception- 
room opened out of it by folding-doors), there 
| were assembled a number of authors —author 
| written upon every brow. There was the fo- 
I reigner, who purveyed the best literary gossip 
from abroad; the translator, who had lived so 
long on the Continent, that neither beard nor 
coat had returned to the decorous John Bull 
cut; the young student, with his new edition of 
Sallust; the young divine, with his prize ser¬ 
mons ; a pert lady traveller, smart in a Roman 
scarf and Parisian bonnet; a doleful-looking, 
middle-aged man, whom I afterwards ascertained 
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to be the luckless proprietor of seven hundred 
and seventy copies of his published but unsold 
Poem, the Broken Heart, which he had not the 
moral fortitude to devote to the papering of 
trunks, and about whose inanition he was per¬ 
petually tormenting the impassable publisher. 
Finally, there was a bustling, vulgar little man, 
with a gilt chain and eye-glass, which he 
fidgetted continually over his fingers, as he rose 
every now and then, and paced the carpet, tap¬ 
ping the broken weather-glass, which had stuck 
immovably at Much Rain, or turning round 
and round upon the mantel-piece a model of the 
Thames Tunnel in coloured clay. This was the 
editor of a country magazine. 1 did not then 
remark a grave, but benevolent-eyed old man, 
who sat in the window-seat, almost concealed by 
the curtain, who from that obscure corner gazed 
thoughtfully on the rest. 1 sat some time; but 
as no one else showed impatience, 1 repressed 
mine. Gradually the party thinned, as one by 
one was summoned to the great man’s presence. 
At last it was my turn. I entered through the 
folding-doors, and found a gentleman of re¬ 
markably engaging manners, occupied in read¬ 
ing my friend’s note of recommendation. He 
looked up at me over his spectacles, gravely, but 
with much sweetness of tone and expression, 
begging me to leave my MS. in his hands, and 
to return in a stated number of days—I think it 
was ten. 

“ I warn you,” he said, as 1 quitted him, 
“ that the sale of poetry is so almost universally 
a dead loss to us, that if these papers do not 
contain what is positively first-rate in character, 
1 must forbid myself the pleasure of obliging my 
excellent friend who has introduced us to each 
other.” 

My heart trembled as he said this, but I did 
not fear: it was only the greatness of the venture 
that troubled me with agitation. To calm my¬ 
self in that long interval of expectancy, I wrote 
a serious essay for a religious periodical to which 
1 sometimes contributed, and was very edifying 
on the worthlessness of human praise, the perils 
of worldly success. 1 was going to be tried as 
to my sincerity; it is easy to renounce what one 
has not; but to give up a hope, one’s last hope, 
oh how bitter, bitter is it! 

Just as I was setting out on the appointed 
day, the post brought me a letter from Carola. 
She said she was uneasy about her father; that 
he had grown suddenly thinner, and his appe¬ 
tite was falling off*. The Ansons were very kind 
to them, she said, and she did not wonder I 
loved them so much. This letter dispirited me : 
it fell like an unforeseen shadow over my hopes. 
I felt ashamed to be thinking of my own selfish 
interests, while at the same time anxiety for my 
friends made me still more anxious about my¬ 
self. The great man was busy. I was asked 
to wait, not in the dining-room where the casual 
applicants assembled, but in a little room, also 
opening on his study. The table was covered 
with newspapers; I took up one to while away 
the moments of feverish uncertainty, and roy 
eye caught the following words:— 


“ Cape Town . 

“ The distinguished governor of Grahamestown, 
Ernest Marchmout, Esq., whose valuable services 
last year have been so highly appreciated at head¬ 
quarters, is, we hear, to be shortly united to the 
youngest daughter of Sir Antony Wagstaff, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The bride is eminently beautiful, 
as might be looked for in the choice of so exquisite 
a poet as the gifted Mr. Marchmont has already 
proved himself to be.” 

Now had I been in ordinary possession of my 
faculties, 1 should at once have seen that this 
paragraph was a mere “ got up” affair, con¬ 
cocted to give pungency to “ our own cor¬ 
respondent’s ” letter from Cape Town; but 1 
was excited, and thrown off my guard, and I at 
the first glance filled up the imaginary picture 
of Ernest, flattered, prosperous, and confident, 
wooing a beautiful girl, the most elevated in 
rank, and doubtless the most winning in man¬ 
ners, of all the belles of Cape Town. The idea 
made me feel faint and sick—a mist swam before 
my eyes, when the door of the inner room 
opened, and out came the publisher and the old 
gentleman who on my previous visit had been 
sitting on the window-sill. I remember now 
that he eyed me very wistfully—perhaps my face 
betrayed my feelings; certainly the publisher’s 
manner was full of gentle sympathy as he put 
my papers into my hands, saying feelingly, but 
firmly —“ My dear young laay, you have mis¬ 
taken your vocation—poet you are not; I find 
here observation, warmth, command of lan- 
guage, justness of idea—but poetry there is not, 
though much feeling, I might almost say pas¬ 
sion. You have evidently good abilities; con¬ 
tinue to exert them, but not in poetry.” 

I bowed my head—1 did not speak—I took 
the papers, and turned away. It was the second 
great trial of my life, but I had not the courage 
to face it as I had done the first. The interval 
of long trouble had weakened me; I had less 
hope to fall back upon. Before now, my self- 
reliance had always remained intact; now it was 
in fragments. I had sounded the deep places 
of my soul, and how shallow had they proved! 
I haa deceived myself—I had aimed after per¬ 
fection, and I was arrested by mediocrity. You 
must have struggled as I had done to feel for 
me now. You must have lost friends, family, 
lover, fortune—everything but hope, to under¬ 
stand what it was to lose that hope at last. 

I went out of the street in which the pub¬ 
lisher’s house was situated; it opened on the 
Strand. I walked down mechanically towards 
the city—I hardly knew what I was doing; 
when feeling my limbs weary, I got into an om¬ 
nibus, which took me to Black wall. The noise 
and tumult going on around me, were nothing 
to the confusion in my own brain. I had no 

f urpose—I had no wisn—I had no resentment. 

had been tried by a fair trial, and judged with 
impartiality. 1 had no one to blame—no one to 
reflect upon. The absorbing sensation was a 
speechless, wordless astonishment at my own 
error in thinking myself a poet—an unbounded 
shame and agony of abasement: I could not, as 
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it were, face myself. We rattled up to the quay 
at Blackwall—half-a-dozen .river-steamers were 
sputtering alongside. It was now late in the 
evening—the citizens were repairing to their 
wives and children ruralizing at Britt), Green¬ 
wich, or Herne Bay. I had no one to go to— 
no one to welcome me. I sat down on a bench, 
and stared at the hurry and animation of the 
scene, myself as lifeless internally as the wood 
on which 1 sat. On the other side of the high 
wall before me rose the taper masts of the ships 
in the East India Docks. They reminded me 
of Ernest, but the feeling reverberated in me 
with the dull heavy sound of metal striking on 
wood. What was Ernest to me?—oh, rather, 
what was I to Ernest ? He was married by this 
time: I was forgotten—forgotten by him, by all. 
In my sick fancy I even put Carola in this num¬ 
ber of forgettors. Menie Anson will supply 
me to her, nay, be far better, far wiser—I am 
fit neither for men nor gods; too dreamy to be 
practical, too dull to be poetical! What am I 
useful for—what do I live for, and for whom ? 
I looked up from my reverie, and saw that the 
place was deserted. A clear October moon had 
risen over the reach just below Blackwall—the 
river rippled peacefully in its light. Everything 
looked so still, so calm, I felt that at any other 
time I could have wept soft tears; but then my 
heart was hard as the nether millstone. I looked 
again at the water, and a wild, wicked thought 
came into my head ; it frightened me, but even 
in my fright the evil principle of rebellion stood 
up within me, and roused me to defiance of my 
fate. I am not, I believe, a woman of very 
violent passions; but their tenacity is lifelong. 
Once to love is to love always with me. The 
tornado passes away—the glacier on the Alp 
lasts for centuries, and moving slow and slower 
to its destruction, knows no end but that of the 
hill side on which it clings, and which it hurls 
with itself into the lake below. So had I loved 
Ernest—so had I loved Fame. 

As I sat there, staring on the moonlit waters, 
a thought of Death came, and departed not. 
Only once had I ever seen a corpse—when I 
was young and happy, and clung lovingly to 
life. Then death haa indeed seemed dreadful— 
to become that cold, moveless, ghastly thing, to 
leave friends and dear faces, and bright sun¬ 
shine, and delicious books, and all the sweet 
imaginations of early youth—to go one knows 
not whither: this had then appalled my very 
inmost soul. But now, in my leaden despair, I 
remembered nought, save the calm, serene brow, 
the lingering smile on that white face, which 
seemed to speak of peace and rest in the invi¬ 
sible world to which its spirit had fled away. 
Oh! I forgot how terrible a sin it was to throw 
up the life intrusted us by God. I forgot how 
meanly ungrateful it is to forget his benefits, 
and remember only his chastenings—to cry out 
against the Almighty, “Give me death rather than 
life, for I know not what to make of thy law; 
it is worse than useless to me.” I had been 
writing of patience, of self-denial, and of faith; 
but when tne time came to practise them, alas I 


they were but empty words. I was certainly 
not frenzied—I haa grown quite collected again, 
I was perfectly calm; but it was the settled fixity 
of a collapsed mind—it was the catalepsy of 
despair. I had but one idea before me, and I 
was resolved to realize it. Those awfully true 
words of Hood thrill me now, when I remember 
that moment— 

“ The bleak winds of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 

But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river. 

Mad from Life's history, 

Glad to Death's mystery 
Swift to be hurled, 

Anywhere! anywhere out of the world l** 

I got up from my seat, I walked slowly but un¬ 
waveringly towards the quay; when I reached 
the edge, I gave one mechanical look to heaven, 
(mechanical, for indeed at that moment thought 
of God I had none); and where I should have 
been now I know not. I bent forwards over 
the stream, when a hand suddenly caught my 
dress, and a voice, half angry, exclaimed, in the 
words of St. Paul, “ Do thyself no harm.” I 
looked hastily round, and saw the old gentle¬ 
man whom I had twice met at the publisher*e. 
The revulsion of feeling, the tender pity I saw 
by the moonlight in his aged face, the revived 
sense of sympathy from my fellow-creatures— 
all these overpowered me, and I burst into 
tears—tears the most healthful and refreshing 
ever wept by stricken heart. My rescuer seemed 
highly to approve of this emotion. 

“ I like to see women cry,*’ he muttered in a 
good-natured grumble, “ it always does them 
good—it*s natural to them; if you had had a 

good cry up yonder in Mr. - *s parlour, my 

dear, you would never have thought of drown¬ 
ing yourself! Good God !** he exclaimed, sud¬ 
denly changing his tone to deep pathos, “ to 
think of a creature under thirty, like you, 
drowning herself from sheer despair—it is awful. 
Where are your friends? let me take you to 
them—poor thing, poor thing!” 

“ I have no friends,** I sobbed; for I was 
now fairly upset, and hysterical. 

“ Your parents, then ?** 

“ I am an orphan.*’ 

“ And an author by profession! beaten about 
in life—poor thing, poor thing,” he once more 
repeated, patting my head in a fatherly way; 

“ and I daresay you have eaten nothing all day, 
and your head is swimming like a merry-go- 
round.” 

So it was; my temples beat, and my hands 
and feet were ice-cold. 

“ It is no use asking questions or giving 
advice while you are in this state, my poor dear 
child,” continued my deliverer. “ You must 
come home to my house, and get a warm, and & 
good supper, and then we’ll have a talk. Don’t 
look frightened at the impropriety; for I have 
an old housekeeper, who never was famed for a 
beauty, and she’ll play chaperone.” 

So saying, he drew my arm within his—a 
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movement I was too weak to resist—and with 
the impulse of his powerful frame dragged me 
rapidly from the river’s side. I tried to walk, 
but my head swam so painfully, that I nearly 
fell, but for the strong hold which supported 
me. Seeing this, the good man took me at once 
in his arms, and carried me a few paces till we 
reached a hackney-stand. One of the many 
carriages which stood in expectation of river 
passengers by steamer or unlooked-for ship, re¬ 
ceived him and his burden, by which time I was 
nearly insensible. I have no recollection of the 
driver, nor how many streets we traversed. 
When we stopped at last, the sudden sensation 
of the jolting roused me up a little, and I saw 
we were in a small street off the Temple. 

The door-bell was rung, a light flitted rapidly 
before a window, and in a few moments appeared 
at the open door-way, in the hands of a comely 
dame of fifty or fifty-five. She was not a bit 
ugly, as her friend had said. She was naturally 
much alarmed at his delay. 

u Oh, Mr, Jacob, I have been so frightened 
about you! I thought you must be robbed and 
knocked on the head, and left for dying in the 
gutter.” 

" No such thing; I’ve been young lady hunt¬ 
ing, and look what I’ve brought home. Not 
very bonny, is she ? but very forlorn and friend¬ 
less ; do be kind to her, Mrs. Kitty, and get her 
thawed and revived—she seems quite lifeless.” 

I was not lifeless, however, but in that ex¬ 
hausted state when the senses received impres¬ 
sions passively, although incapable of active 
exertion; I could not have spoken, but I could 
hear; and very soon, seated by the fire, I could 
open my eyes and see. 

There was apparently a confused murmur at 
the door-step; it was the hackney-coachman 
discontented with his fare—was there ever a 
hackney-coach man that was satisfied ? Punch 
says not, and he is authority. Presently it died 
away, and the old gentleman bustled up the 
stairs in high glee, rubbing his hands— 

“ The rascal!” quoth he, “ to make extortion 
on a sick woman. Ah, ha! your eyes are open 
again, my dear; make yourself at home, that’s 
right. Mrs. Kitty, warm slippers, and your 
woollen shawl; and now for some spirits to 
comfort her, and infuse some life in her. Brandy 
shall it be, or rum ? Did you ever taste rum, 
my dear? Is there any hot water, Mrs. Kitty ? 
Oh, you needn’t look so indignant, I meant no 
disparagement to your providing, but I thought 
as it was so late—ah, there’s a steaming kettle! 
What a sight on a cold night! Look here, by- 
the-bye, here’s some whisky, that’s best of all—- 
you snail have some real Highland toddy, miss. 
Eh ! what’s your name ? No, by-tbe bye, it is 
not civil to ask guests’ names. Do you remem¬ 
ber, Mrs. Kitty, the story I read you the other 
day of Arab customs ? how they set meat before 
the stranger, and ask not his name till his 
hunger is satisfied, for fear he should prove of 
hostile race; for you know, having eaten of their 
salt makes even their deadly foe sacred—per- 


• haps as this young lady is an author, she may 
have cut me up, who knows ?” 

“ I hardly think so, you are too kind,” said 
I, languidly, as the hospitable man kept bring¬ 
ing out case-bottle after case-bottle from one of 
the prettiest silver spirit-cases ever seen. “ I 
will tell you my name —Laura Studlegh—a name 
surely cursed, not blessed, at the font.” 

“ Fie, fie. Miss Studlegh! that is not what I 
hoped to hear you say, so lately rescued from 
death,” said Mr. Jacob, simply, but gravely. 

I felt justly rebuked. “ Oh ! I am wrong; 
but you know not, no one can ever know, the 
sorrows which have fallen, heap on heap, over 
me.” 

" One knows,” said Mr. Jacob, reverently, 
“ even He who sent them. He who has an ulterior 
motive in all his doings, and doth not willingly 
afflict. But, my dear young lady, I doubt not 
you have been very hardly tried, and naturally 
now you feel depressed. May God bless you in 
your sorrows; and meanwhile may he bless to 
us tbese mercies.” 

With which short grace, Mr. Jacob fell ra¬ 
venously on a little tray, just then brought in 
by Mrs. Kitty, containing chops and potatoes, 
and fried eggs and bacon, all smoking hot. 

How Mrs. Kitty contrived it, I never could 
make out, having no genius in the culinary 
department. 

She wheeled a little table to my chair at the 
fire, placed on it the very best of all the chops, 
and mixed a smoking glass of whiskey-and- 
water, which my deliverer insisted on my drink¬ 
ing. The bright room, lighted with gas, the neat, 
housewifely matron pressing me in so motherly 
a manner, the kind old man who had done me 
such service, the smell of the whiskey, reminding 
me so strangely of Scotland, and the warmth it 
infused into my torpid veins, the whole scene 
had a magical effect. Not being accustomed of 
late years to either wine or spirits, the small 
quantity I took then had a potent influence, not 
in composing me, but in stimng me up from 
dead apathy. My blood again leapt within me, 
my heart beat stronger and more r^ularly; life 
looked quite different from what it did beside 
the gloomy waters, when I sat shivering, weep¬ 
ing, and alone—those kind faces were even bet¬ 
ter than the whiskey. I cheered up gradually, 
till I felt ashamed of my cowaraly despair. 
Struggling again assumed its better aspect—it 
was worth all life’s pains to live. 

Mr. Jacob watched me keenly, pretending all 
the while to be examining the bubbles in his 
toddv tumbler. Suddenly he broke forth— 

“ Well, is not this better than being fished up 
by a boat-hook, and sat upon by a coroner’s 
inquest ? You shudder; yes, death is a very 
different thing before supper and after. You 
can sympathize now with an apoplectic aider- 
man, clinging to this world and its green fat.” 

u Oh 1” exclaimed I, “ how can I ever excuse 
myself for my folly, my madness ?” 

“ Never mind excusing yourself to me; think 
of the Giver, he in whose face yon would have 
flung hack the gift! A suicide is always in a 
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nice frame for heaven, is not he ? 
and peace toward his fellow-creatures, such 
thankful resignation towards God!” 

I burst into tears—the sin I had committed 
rushed upon me in its full enormity. 

“ My dear young creature,” said my deliverer 
in the gentlest, kindest tone, “ you seem very 
lonely in this friendless London; let me be a 
friend to you—I am old enough, and, God wot, 
sorrow-used enough* to give you some guiding 
in your thorny way. Tell me your story, ana 
why you were so wearied of this chequered ex¬ 
istence ; to some folks, bless us, the cheques 
are all black, and to others nearly all white.” 

So I told him my story very briefly, yet 
omitting nothing of importance, save only my 
love for Ernest Marchmont. 

Both he and Mrs. Kitty (who had by the way 
sat at table with him, and done full justice to 
the eggs and bacon) listened with an evidently 
touched sympathy. The good woman express¬ 
ing hers by such ejaculations as, “ What a mo- 
t her—not fit to be a mother 1” “ That’s dread¬ 
ful !” “ Well, I don’t wonder you would not 
stand that! of course you ran away!” “ What 
a sweet creature, Carola, la! such a curious 
name,” and so on. She was a capital audience, 
Mrs. Kitty—she had had plenty of practice; 
Mr. Jacob used her as Sir Walter Scott used 
his old she-cousin, as a paper to try his hot 
irons on before attempting to curl tne wig of 
the captious public. As for him, he sat twirling 
his spoon on his tumbler-edge, every now and 
then rapping it smartly on the table when any¬ 
thing struck him particularly. 

When I had finished he said, “ Well, my best 
answer to your story is, to tell you my own as 
shortly as I can; for it i6 late, and you must 
go to ned; and Mrs. Kitty will put clean sheets, 
and watch by you so that you may sleep in all 
safety till the morning light. I was one of two 
brothers; my mother died young; my father 
yas a great mathematician and astronomer. We 
lived in the country, in a house on a high hill— 
a capital observatory, but a stupid enough place. 
Our father studied half the day, and watched 
the stars half the night. He had no idea of 
education; he was rather odd in many ways; I 
think oddity runs in our blood: I am odd too, 
they say. One of our oddities is extravagance; 
none of us could keep money; if it were not for 
Mrs. Kitty, I should never have a farthing in 
my pocket. My father liked rare books and 
costly instruments, and knew nothing of ac¬ 
counts. Algebra is rather cumbersome for the 
butcher’s bills; it hardly comes into play for 
the washerwoman’s account; and, although my 
father could tell you exactly how many miles of 
space lie between the Earth and the Georgium 
Sidus, he had not the least notion how many 
guineas went out of his purse from one year’s 
end to the other. He was good, but odd—cer¬ 
tainly odd. We cared little about it, but had 
a decided hatred to all the exact sciences; we 
were wild, harum scarum, dare-devil, break-neck 
lads. My brother Willy had a passion for 


boating, I for acting; he was hail fellow well 
met, with all the bargemen on the river; I with 
the strolling company getting up Hamlet and 
the Castle Spectre, m the barn of the “Jolly 
Coalheavers” Inn. Willy often took an oar, I 
often took a part; he strained his back in 
catching a crab, and I broke my shins playing 
Harlequin at Christmas. My father was told of 
our pranks; he was very angry, and threatened 
to send us to school: we laughed at this as an 
idle menace, but the appearance of a gaunt usher 
at the Hall proved that he was in earnest. The 
next morning Willy ran away to sea. This bold 
step really frightened the philosopher—rudely 
shaken from nis starry dreams to cope with 
fresh, ungovernable young wills. ‘ I used to pity 
Galileo for being imprisoned,’ said he; ‘but 
what is the torture to a martyr to science com¬ 
pared with the bootless anxiety for these unruly 
lads ? Galileo had no sons.’ He found Willy 
so untractable that he made the best of the 
matter by getting a commission for him in the 
navy. My brother greatly distinguished him¬ 
self, married Mrs. Kitty in a flush of prize 
money, and fell in fight two years after, leaving 
her with a lieutenant’s pension, which, my dear, 
she makes go as far as some people would a 
thousand a year. 1 was kept at home by my 
father; he took me into his great old study filled 
with curious manuscripts and ponderous tomes, 
and he tried to get me through Euclid and Corne¬ 
lius Nepos! In vain; I was hopelessly stupid in 
those quarters. But when some part of the lesson 
had suggested to the teacher one of liis favourite 
abstruse problems, and he had gone off in spirit 
in intense calculations, I amused myself de¬ 
vouring those mighty old volumes; ana thus I 
learned of the Black Art, of Necromancy, and 
the Philosopher’s Stone. I ran over ancient 
chronicles, and luxuriated in now- forgotten 
dramatists. All these things confirmed the bent 
of my mind towards the fanciful, the unprac¬ 
tical, the poetical, and wild. When I was seven¬ 
teen my father died, leaving both his children 
unprovided for, and very extravagant in their 
habits, by way of assisting their destitution. 
Willy had his profession, but what was I to do ? 
I went on the stage, and was thought then slim 
and presentable enough to enact the young lover 
in genteel comedy, with white trowsers and a 
gold-topped cane, or more often a cracking 
whip. Of course I fell in love with the young 
lady who acted Helen to my Paris; she was 
pretty enough, and not very pert, all things 
considered. But one day I fell in love with 
a beautiful girl in the boxes, a lovely lady 
all in white, with a scarlet camellia m her 
dark hair. 

“Then I remembered I was a gentleman 
bom, and I felt ashamed of being an actor in a 
second-rate theatre; so I left the stage and 
turned author. I never saw that beautiful girl 
again, but her influence over me was inappre¬ 
ciable ; I began to live for another. I always 
hoped to see her again, and in the interval re¬ 
solved to make myself more worthy of breathing 
the same air with one so lovely and so sweet- 
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looking. This fancy—for love I can hardly call 
it—woke in me ambition. I tried all sorts of 
literature; but, to make a long story short, I 
failed everywhere. My poetry was unmusical, 
my plays unactable, my novels unsaleable! A 
hundred times I made a new attempt, a hun¬ 
dred times I gave it up in despair! * Thou shalt 
not excel,’ seemed to be my sentence. At last I 
yielded to what seemed my fate; and look, this 
is my portion.” 

He took up a bundle of manuscripts and 
handed them to me: one was a lexicon, another 
a grammar in the Polish language. 

“ Romantic studies, eh ? Yet I can be con¬ 
tented even with them; and why ? Because I 
have tried my utmost; and, thank God, we are 
accountable not for what we do, but for what 
we try. My faculties, such as they are, have 
undergone thorough sifting; and if tney are not 
equal to the human task, they are equal to the 
divine one of honouring God. Do you think | 
that, after all, there is much difference in the eye J 
of Infinity between Milton’s intellect and mine ? 1 
Go up to a high tower, and look down on your j 
fellow-creatures; the giant will seem lowered I 
like the dwarf, both of the same level; and re¬ 
member, the Almighty looks from the height of 
his perfection on our various 6tages of frailty. 

I say again, it is the effort, it is the attempt 
which makes the glory, not the success nor the 
result. In war one great general may be lost 
by adverse circumstances, another by wind and 
waves may be lifted into victory; the first is 
execrated, the second adored. Do you think 
that is the measure meted out in heaven ? 


“ From beginning to end this life is a pro¬ 
bation, not of faculties, but of wills—:of hearts 
even more than of minds; and our success in 
the one depends on our own exertions in the 
faith of Goa, in the other case they are entirely 
beyond our power. I cannot make myself a 
great poet; but I can make myself always, under 
God’s blessing, mind, an industrious, single- 
hearted man, searching out every little scrap of 
ability within me, and turning it to the best 
advantage, for the sake of my Master and my 
fellow-workers. 

“ But come; I am prosing as if I were reading 
an essay to Mrs. Kitty at noon-day, and you 
look haggard and tired. Away, away to rest; 
to-morrow I will take you to your home, at 
least your make-believe home; but let us often 
meet—I like you—you are honest, you have 
true feeling, you have stamina; and I am sure, 
after this providential escape, you will try and 
do well. Good night; the Lord be about thy 
bed and keep thee in all thy ways.” 

And so pressing me kindly by the hand, he 
consigned me to Mrs. Kitty’s care. Hers was 
care. How cosy was the bed prepared for me, 
how kindly she assisted me in my preparations, 
how sacredly she blessed me and prayed for me! 
And how, soothed and softened, and fairly worn 
out by this eventful day, I at last fell into deep 
slumber, I can scarcely tell, for the emotion 
excited in me always, by the memory of those 
hours, rises up like a mist, and hides them 
distinctly from my view. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TRIBES OF THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER. 

BY AN OFFICER’S WIFE. 


During the three cold-weather months of 
December, January, and February, Saikwah, 
the furthest north of our frontier stations on the 
Burrumpootu, is generally filled with large 
numbers of the surrounding hill-tribes, who 
come down in gangs of twenties and thirties, 
whole clans ana families, men, women, and 
children together, for the purposes of trade and 
barter. Every capital and country has its own 
peculiar months of fashion; its season, in fact. 
In Paris the beau-monde begin it in October, | 
dance all the winter, exhibit the Journal des 
Modes at Easter, and disperse. In our dear 
old smoky London “ the court and fashion” 
have decided their advent to commence its 
season somewhere about then. So, though there 
is neither court nor fashion in Saikwah, the ad¬ 
vent of the hill-tribes and savages, as I have 
before said, has fixed the commencement of its 
season for December. 

Major H- had gone up on a tour of 

frontier inspection, and we had arrived at 
Laikwah about the beginning of February, 18—. 
The weather was clear and fine; the bold range 


j of opposite blue hills stood out distinctly near, 
with their chalk scars and landslips gleaming 
white in the morning sun, and the broad river, 
careering away, with its long yellow sand-banks, 
I looked all alive, although there was no sail on 
its solitary breast. We had pitched our tents 
on what had been the parade-ground of the de¬ 
tachment of Assam Light Infantry there, but 
which the descent of the river during the las-t 
two or three rains had almost entirely cut away; 
so much so, indeed, that the whole station, 
bungaloes, sepoys, huts, and bazaar had been 
obliged thrice, within the last eight years, to 
be moved back from the encroachments of the 
Burrumpootu, which in its descent, swollen with 
the periodical rains, tears down all in its course 
at this season. The current, sometimes setting 
round corners, brings down the bank, in lumps 
of eight or ten feet at a time—lumps which I 
1 have heard falling with the regular boom of a 
heavy cannonade, carrying away immense trees 
1 in its descent, grass, jungle, or native hut, just 
as it may be; and having sliced off a station by 
the half, at the end of the rains throws up, as it 
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were in mockery, a huge sand-bank in the centre 
of its main channel, and quietly subsides to 
begin the same work next year over again. 
However, to look, as we now did, at the broad 
eaceful stream, shining in the bright sunlight 
efore us, with the long-legged, snow-white 
boglas (kind of stork) sitting fishing from the 
margin of its sands, one could never imagine it 
to be the 6ame flood which, in the might of its 
wrath, comes lashing down in the rains, covered 
with blocks of white foam,, large heaving trees, 
and the debris of human habitations. 

Thus Saikwah was just now in her holiday- 
dress, and the roads and pathways were crowded 
by a vast concourse of wild men, and wilder 
women. Mishmees, who had come down from 
the Brahma Khoond—that spot of holy pilgrim¬ 
age to Hindoos, who come from the farthest 
confines of India, sore-footed and weary with long 
marches through almost pathless jungles in¬ 
fested with w ild beasts, and up the mighty river 
whose rapids often founder their fragile canoes, 
to bathe in the 6acred waters of that beautiful 
pool; Abofs, who had come from the lower 
range of the lofty chain of mountains which, 
rising beyond the Debong, separates us from 
Lama; bingphoes, who had come from their 
villages on the Upper Burrumpootu and its in¬ 
land cultivations; Khampties, who had come 
from its north bank,, where not many years be¬ 
fore they had made their treacherous night- 
attack . upon the then head-quarters of the 
A. Light Infantry, murdering its commanding 
officer, and reducing the cantonments to ashes; 
and Nagas, who had come from their own hills 
in the rear of Tegpore—they were all there, 
talking their various dialects, with wild gesticula¬ 
tions, and filling the air with tobacco smoke. 

The Mishmees are a race of short, spare- 
limbed, active men, who, as all the Assamese 
races, have the Tartar type of feature; the high 
cheek bones; the small black eyes, turned up 
at the corner; the low-bridged flat nose, with 
broad point and expanded nostrils; the large 
thick-lipped mouth, and the scanty beard and 
moustache. Their skins are a pale copper, with 
the red on the lip and cheek clearly marked; 
and although the style of feature 1 have just 
described does not seem to be that in any way 
calculated to form ingredients for the beautiful, 
yet I have seen, amongst their young women, 
faces which were really far from ugly. Their 
head-gear, too, is becoming; the hair, being 
gathered up in a large knot d la Ckinois, is 
stuck through by a long silver bodkin; and 
around the forehead, meeting behind by a small 
band of cowrie shells, is a broad band of silver, 
highest in the centre, and decreasing towards 
the sides, but not in a point as is a tiara . 
Through the lobe of the ear is stuck a silver 
tube, about the thickness of the little finger, 
with a large round head in front, not quite the 
size of a half-crown piece; over which is scored 
a pattern, either star or rosette, and from the 
rim hangs a large circlet of brass wire. The 
neck is surrounded by several rows of the same; 
as also a mass of white and coloured glass-beads. 


which are generally given to them by the 
officials of our Government; with red cotton 
handkerchiefs, and several other odds and ends 
of this kind. The rest of the costume is com¬ 
posed of a jacket, short and scant, cut in a 
point in front, and a point behind; this has 
short sleeves, and is slipped over the head, with¬ 
out tie or loop of any kind; and round the 
waist is fastened, by a peculiar self-acting twist 
of the edge, an oblong piece of striped cloth, 
with a border at the two sides, and which is 
lapped over to the left of the figure, reaching to 
about mid-leg. This is the attire of all the 
Mishraee women, young, old, and middle-aged; 
and to finish the picture, a short bamboo pipe, 
crammed with strong tobacco, is generally stuck 
in the mouth. 

Many of the men wear queer Roman-shaped 
helmets, generally made of a strong underwork 
of plaited cane, and covered with shining bars 
of the same; these fit close to the head, and 
often have a pair of wild boar tusks, forming an 
arch, and stuck in front: others have large red 
fox-skin caps, with the bushy tail hanging down 
the back. Some wear a large loose woollen 
garb of Lama manufacture, a purplish red in 
colour, covered with white spots, centred with 
little sea-green crosses; some, not such dandies, 
merely a dark madder-?coloured vest, open in 
front, and reaching half way down the thigh. 
But, whatever the nether garment may be, the 
arms are always strapped over it; and these 
consist of a long straight Lama sword iu a black 
leather sheath, with a blade of good stout metal, 
and a knife about a foot long in a bamboo 
sheath; over the heart and round the back of 
the left side are slung small brass plates or 
shields, which, w‘«th many of their weapons, they 
get on their trading excursions amongst the 
villages of the other side; each has his spear in 
bis hand. All the men are provided with an 
oblong black bear-skin pouch, in which is car¬ 
ried the valued pipe, tobacco, and other et 
ceteras; while most of them have a large cane 
basket slung on their backs, covered with the 
stiff, wiry, black fibres of the palm tree, which 
forms a kind of fur, throws off the rain, and 
keeps the contents dry. In this the entire 
worldly goods and chattels of the owner are 
packed. 

These people bring with them large brass 
ots and gongs, which they barter with the 
azaar dealers against salt, tobacco, and opium; 
also poison for the tipping of the arrows of 
elephant hunters in the plains; and often Lama 
dogs and cattle, as curiosities and presents to 
the civil and military officers of their acquaint¬ 
ance; but though we have tried every means in 
our power to keep alive the animals which they 
brought, we never were able to succeed after 
the hot weather set in. I had once a very hand¬ 
some large fox-coloured dog, of the name of 
Bkoot , i. e. Spectre, given me by one of the 
chiefs, something the cast of the Scotch shep¬ 
herd’s dog, but with a bushy although tightly 
curled-up tail; but he panted and pined, and at 
last died with the heat of the plains. M^jor H 
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had a beautiful chowry-tailed cow given him by 
another of the chiefs; it was short-horned, and 
marked liver and white, with long soft hair and 
a beautifully long and bushy tail; but it in the 
same way seemed to feel the heat intensely, and 
in a short time died. They have also at different 
times brought us down some rare specimens of 
the Argus pheasant, and other birds of beautiful 
plumage; but we never could keep them for any 
length of time. 

Amongst the Abors there are some stalwart 
men, although they are generally not much 
taller, though stouter knit, than the Mishmees; 
their costume also is much in the same style— 

S uaint helmets which must have given as much 
aought to their wearers to invent and orna¬ 
ment, as the head-dress or presentation costume 
of many a belle of our modern ball-rooms. 
Yes, I have often looked at the strange mixture 
of hog’s bristles, boar’s tusks, scarlet and black 
dyed goat’s hair; the bleached skulls of birds, 
and other such extraordinary materials brought 
together, and adapted in the most wonderful 
variety of forms so as to make helmets and i 
head-pieces according to the skill and ingenuity ! 
of these poor half-savage mortals. Their arms 
are much the same as the Mishmees, with the 
exception of the spear, which is much longer in 
the shaft, having a small arrow-headed top, 
surrounded a little way from the neck with a 
ruff of scarlet goat’s hair. They tattoo their 
faces and limbs, and their women wear their 
hair like the men, cut in a short crop round the 
head; but amongst such a savage race, living 
secluded within their own hills, having had from 
time immemorial little or no intercourse with 
the plains, it is strange, nay wonderful, to find 
the emblem of our holy Christian faith held in j 
reverence, and the cross tattooed by them on 
the forehead of each man of the tribe, com¬ 
mencing from the root of the hair, and about 
an inch long. We asked many questions con- i 
ceming the origin of this sign amongst them, 
but they could give us no satisfactory account 
of it. we thought perhaps that at the period 
when the French Jesuit missionaries were in 
China, some of them might have made their 
way through the mountains of Thibet into Lama, 
and thus over the hills into the lower range in¬ 
habited by the Abor tribes, there to leave the 
sign of tne cross, as the only record amongst 
these poor savages of their visit, or of their | 
labours towards their conversion. But we never 
found any proof in the works of the early mis¬ 
sionary Jesuit fathers to further our conjecture, 
and the Abors themselves declare that they hold 
no record or tradition of such having ever en¬ 
tered or visited their mountains. So here the 
mystery ends; but it is a strange one. 

The Abors are no great traders, but still they 
bring gongs with them for barter, and return, 
like the Mishmees, with droves of miserable 
poor and meagre cattle, which they pick up in 
the plains to carry with them back to their 
homes for purposes of agriculture. 

The Khampties and Singphoes are certainly 
the gentlemanly part of this wild rendezvous of 


, frontier tribes, they being clothed at least in a 
more rational and less eccentric style: their 
favourite colour is dark indigo blue, of which 
the jacket is made. The cloth which envelopes 
the lower limbs is generally white, or sometimes, 
amongst the chiefs, striped and figured Burmese 
silks, the gay colours of which contrast well 
I with the dark skin and darker jacket. The hair 
is worn in a knot on the top of the head, and a 
large turban wound round it. Amber sticks 
about three inches long, and the thickness of a 
finger, are shoved through a distended hole in 
the lobe of the ear; and the universal weapon 
amongst them is the broad-bladed and square- 
ended Assamese sword. 

As for the gentlemanly appearance of the 
Nagas I cannot say as much ; for a greater set 
of harlequins in costume cannot be imagined: 

I have in my own mind always set them down 
as first cousins to the North American Indians, 
although they don’t wear their grand buffalo 
robes; for in fact they wear no robes at all— 
merely a small band of dark-blue cloth, edged 
and fringed with scarlet, wound round the loins. 
Their idea of the imposing, however, has often 
put me in mind of David’s famous heroes in his 
Luxembourg pictures, where we have Brutus, 
and others of bis cotemporaries, made in a state 
of nature as to body clothing, but loaded with 
a helmet of immense dimensions, and armed 
with a sword and shield. Well, though the 
Nagas have certainly not seen David’s picture®, 
they have much the same notions on the subject 
as himself; and so the head, being chief amongst 
the members, has alone glory paid to it. I 
have seen some of them decorated with conical¬ 
shaped helmets, surmounted by a broad band of 
bamboo, stuck full of hogs’ bristles ; from each 
side start small buffalo-horns, and from the back 
wags a long piece of cane, to which is bound a 
solitary magpie’s feather, and under which 
dangles a long lock of human hair. They do 
not scalp, as the American Indians do; but the 
Nagas all more or less wear the scalping-knot, 
which the enemy takes possession of to adorn 
his helmet, after giving the cotp de grace to his 
fallen foe. Others have single buffalo-horns 
sticking out of one side of the head-piece, or 
curling over the top, from which hang pendants 
of scarlet or black goats* hair. Some wear tneir 
hair gathered into a long queue, which is at 
intervals bound with cane. This, I must say, 
looks a sad caricature of civilization, for the head- 
piece of these gentlemen is generally ten times 
more fantastic than that of the others; but they 
think themselves, I doubt not, much to be en¬ 
vied. Many have their heads half shaven, and 
then surrounded by a coronet of large white 
shells, the centre one coming down with a 
curved peak over the nose. These shells, as 
also bits of scarlet broad-cloth and glass beads, 
are the presents which are most often made to 
them on the part of government, which, as in 
little things, so in great, expends often a good 
deal, I fear, to reap small advantage on the 
N. E. frontier. The Nagas, however, don’t 
understand much about political economy; and 
T 2 
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as long as they can cut throats in their own hills, 
and bully those sent to rebuke them, they don’t 
much care how the world wags in the plains 
below them. 

After this description it may be imagined the 
group was strange and motley enough. I had 
been all day amusing myself with taking sketches 
of many of these wonderful mortals; and as I 
now rested from my labours, and looked out of 
the tent door on the moving mass of gaily clad 
and little clad figures before me, I caught sight 
of a very grand old man, who went sweeping by 
with a long retinue of attendants : he wore a 
cane helmet, surmounted by a bunch of hogs’ 
bristles, and a single wild boar’s tusk on one 
side of it; his robe was one of the Lama woollen 
ones, and his arms were folded on his breast as 
he stalked on, head and shoulders above the 
crowd. 

" Who is that?” said I to one of the at¬ 
tendants. “ 1 should like to draw him, he is 
such a fine figure.” 

“ I hat is Bhagakwah Bourraj ” being trans¬ 
lated, '* The Tiger-eater old man .” 

“ Go and call him,” said I; and presently 
the purple Lama robe and bristled helmet 6tood 
before the door. 1 made known my wish, and 
the old man agreed to stand to me for his 
sketch ; but I was burning to know why he was 
called the “ Tiger-eater,” so we put the ques¬ 
tion. 

“ Because I fought face to face with a tiger,” 


in the Olden Time . 

said he, stretching himself up to his full height, 
and holding out his left arm, which was terribly 
maimed and scarred, and he continued—“ See 
this arm, it is broken and bit—I cannot move 
the fingers of the hand—but still I killed the 
tiger.” So, like the children, 1 asked for the 
story. 

“ I was young and strong then,” said he, 
“ and was working one day in my opium gar¬ 
den outside ray viSage—the jungle was on one 
side, the village on the other. Suddenly one of 
our cows, which had strayed, rushed madly out 
of the jungle, pursued by a tiger. I was in the 
way, the cow fled past, and the tiger fell upon 
me; he fastened upon this arm, and with the 
claw of one of his hind legs kept tearing my 
thigh. I fought long to get out my sword, but 
it was jammed in the scabbard ; he tore me, he 
bit me: at last I got my weapon free, and I 
made a desperate thrust into the beast’s body— 
then another at his throat; but we fought toge¬ 
ther—we wrestled for life. My sword was not 
very sharp, but still I hacked, still I sawed; 
we were bathed in blood, man and beast. 1 felt 
his hold giving way, and everything was reeling 
before my eyes—we both fell together. By- 
and-bye I woke up—I could not move—but I 
saw the tiger lying dead by my side. So they 
called me “ The Tiger-eater” when 1 was young, 
for I was the head of my village, and they were 
proud of me — but now the * Bhagakwah 
Bourra.’” 


THE FATE OF A FLIRT IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

(A REAL INCIDENT.) 

BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Looking over a Philadelphia magazine, pub¬ 
lished in 1791, I was somewhat amused by an 
article therein, censuring severely the indolence 
and fine-ladyisb manners of the women of that 
day, and contrasting the enervating habits of 
modern refinement with the simplicity, frugality, 
and industry of their grandmothers. At the 
present time, we look back with regret to the 
good old times complained of by that same cen¬ 
sor, and regard the very mrtrons whom he stig¬ 
matizes as idle, vain, and frivolous, as models of 
excellent housewifery and industrious manage¬ 
ment—in short, as the very realization of Solo¬ 
mon’s ideal picture. No doubt, as we recede 
into the past, we shall find, in successive genera¬ 
tions, similar examples of veneration for a by¬ 
gone age at the expense of the present—similar 
instances of contrast, in which the verdict is 
always in favour of those who have passed from 
the stage of action. In the next age, probably, 
we matrons of the present day shall have our 
turn of being held up as ensamples for the imi¬ 
tation of our juvenile descendants—shall serve 
to illustrate the virtues of a past generation, to 
be emulated, though scarcely equalled, by those 
who shall come after us. Praises lavished upon 


us shall then give point to the lectures of busy 
reformers, who reprove the faults of the female 
world. It is according to the established rule 
of things that so it should be. 

Now, although much of this is certainly 
to be attributed to the universal propensity 
to prize that which is gone, rather than that 
which is in possession, it cannot be denied that, 
in some respects, the world does degenerate as 
it grows old. It would require a philosophical 
dissertation, with no little historical and statis¬ 
tical knowledge, to point out all the matters in 
which we stand lower than our ancestors, and in 
which those who “ catch the manners living as 
they rise ” are ready to acknowledge that society 
deteriorates day by day. I shall not undertake 
the task, in which the experience and observa¬ 
tion of each individual would be a more reliable 
uide in forming a judgment. An incident, 
owever, which throws a strong light upon the 
manners of the olden time, may have a bearing 
on the question, and suggest inquiry to the phi¬ 
losophical as to the effect of luxury and refine¬ 
ment on the manners of a community. The 
story was related to me almost upon the spot 
where the occurrence took place, and is con- 
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firmed in all its particulars by the recollection 
of “ the oldest inhabitant/’ 

Some eighty years ago, the now flourishing 
town of E—, on the Delaware, was but a 
small settlement in one of the remote and com¬ 
paratively wild portions of Pennsylvania. At 
the present day the compactly built town fills 
the space between the mountains and the two 
Tivers that here form a junction, while their 
banks are lined with busy manufactories and the 
dwellings of men. The lofty hills that rise ab¬ 
ruptly from the plain, or overhang the waters, 
are cultivated in spots; and the patches of wood¬ 
land here and there seem spared for the purpose 
of adorning the landscape, and affording se¬ 
cluded walks to the wanderers who love the 
beauty of nature. 

At the period to which our tale carries us 
back, the scenery of this beautiful region was 
not less enchanting, though far more wild and 
savage. A dense forest then covered the moun¬ 
tains to their rocky summits, and bordered the 
rivers for many miles; the valley, through which 
flows a sweet stream to mingle with the Dela¬ 
ware, was dark with the shadow of primeval 
woods; and the waters, untroubled by the dif¬ 
ferent manufactories for the uses of wnich their 
streams have since been diverted, swept in 
calm majesty along their time-worn channel, 
scarcely knowing the difference of seasons. Not 
far from the Delaware, a double row of low- 
roofed, quaint-looking stone houses formed the 
most populous part of the settlement. Other 
dwellings, scattered about in different direc¬ 
tions, were built in the same style, and evidently 
inhabited by the same sturdy and primitive 
Dutch population. Many of these houses are 
still standing, and give a character to the appear¬ 
ance of the whole place. 

It has been often remarked how unchang¬ 
ingly, from one generation to another, the habits 
of the Dutch people are preserved by their de¬ 
scendants, giving a monotony to their life and 
manners; while their more mutable neighbours 
are yielding themselves, day by day, to the law 
of progress. This inveterate attachment to the 
old order of things, and aversion to innova¬ 
tions peculiar to their nation, kept the ancient 

inhabitants of E-in the same condition with 

their forefathers, notwithstanding the improve¬ 
ments introduced from European cities into 
other parts of the colony. Philadelphia, though 
at that time but a village in comparison to what 
it is now, was looked upon as a place of luxury 
and corruption, dangerous to the morals of 
youth. Few of the families composing the set¬ 
tlement at E- had ever been there, or had 

visited any other of the provincial cities. They 
sought no intercourse with the world’s great 
Babel, content with the information that reached 
them regularly once a-week with the newspapers 
brought by the post-boy, which were loaned to 
the neighbours in turn by the few who received 
them. Now and then, it is true, when the 
business of the day was over, a number of men 
might be seen seated in the large sitting-room 
of the old stone tavern, or on the veranda, wear- 
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ing their low-crowned, broad-brimmed hats, 
smoking their pipes, and discussing events of 
which the rumour had reached them, when these 
were more stirring than common. But these 
discussions were always conducted quietly, and 
without the exhibition of any feeling of parti¬ 
sanship. They were terminated at a very early 
hour, all thought of political matters being 
usually dismissed with the last puff of their 
pipes, as the worthy mynheers took their way 
homewards. 

As little did the love of change prevail among 
the good fraus of that day. They were of the 
class described by a distinguished chronicler, 
who “ stayed at home, read the Bible, and wore 
frocks.” They wore the same antiquated quilted 
caps, and parti-coloured homespun gowns, that 
were in fashion in the days of the renowned 
Wouter Van Twiller: their pockets were always 
filled with work and the implements of in¬ 
dustry; and their own gowns and their hus¬ 
bands' coats were exclusively of domestic manu¬ 
facture. In cleanliness ana thrifty housewifery, 
they were excelled by none who had gone be¬ 
fore, or who came after them. The well-scoured 
stoops and entries, fresh and immaculate every 
morning, attested the neatness prevailing 
throughout the dwellings. The precise order 
that reigned within, in the departments of 
kitchen, parlour, and chamber, could not he 
disturbed by any out-of-door commotion. Clean¬ 
liness and contentment were the cares of the 
household. The tables were spread with the 
abundance of the good old time, and not small 
was the pride of those ministering dames in set¬ 
ting forth the viands prepared by their own in¬ 
dustrious hands. It must not be supposed that 
all their care and frugality were inconsistent with 
the dear exercise of hospitality, or oiher social 
virtues usually practised in every female com¬ 
munity. If the visits paid from house to house 
were le6S frequent than in modern times, there 
was the same generous interest in the concerns 
of others, and the same desire in each to save 
her neighbour trouble, by kindly taking the 
management of affairs upon herself, evinced by 
so many individuals of the present day. In 
short, the domestic police of E-, at that re¬ 

mote period, was apparently as remarkable for 
vigilance and severity in hunting out offenders 
as it has proved to be in times of more advanced 
civilization. 

The arrival of new residents from the city was 
an event of importance enough in itself to cause 
no small stir in that quiet community. The 
rumour that a small house, picturesquely situated 
at the edge of a wood some distance from the 
village, was being fitted up for the new-comers, 
was soon spread abroad, and gave rise to many 
conjectures and surmises. The new furniture 
that paraded in waggons before the astonished 
eyes of the settlers was different from any that 
had been seen before; and, though it would 
have been thought simple enough, or even rude, 
at the present day, exhibited too much of metro¬ 
politan taste and luxury to meet their approval. 
Then a gardener was employed several days to 
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set in order the surrounding plot of ground, and 
set out rose bushes and ornamental plants; the 
fence was painted gaily, and the inclosure se¬ 
cured by a neat gate. A few days after, a light 
travelling waggon brought the tenants to the 
abode prepared for them. Within the memory 
of a generation, hardly any occurrence had taken 
place which excited so much curiosity. The 
doors and windows were crowded with gazers; 
and the [younger part of the population were 
hardly restrained by parental authority from 
rushing after the equipage. The female, who 
sat with a boy on the back seat, wore a thick 
veil; but the pleasant face of a middle-aged 
man, who looked about him and bowed cour¬ 
teously to the different groups, attracted much 
attention. The man who drove had a jolly 
English face, betokening a very communicative 
disposition; nor was the promise broken to the 
hope; for that very evening the same personage 
was seated among a few grave-looking Dutch¬ 
men who lingered at the tavern, dealing out his 
information liberally to such as chose to question 
him. The new comer, it appeared, was a mem¬ 
ber of the Colonial Assembly, and had brought 
his family to rusticate for a season on the banks 
of the Delaware. This family consisted of his 
English wife and a son about seven years old. 
They had been accustomed, he said, to the 
society of the rich and gay both in Philadelphia 
and in hurope, having spent some time in Paris 
before their coming to this country. 

The information given by the loquacious dri¬ 
ver, who seemed to think the village not a little 
honoured in so distinguished an accession to its 
inhabitants, produced no favourable impression. 
The honest mynheers, however, were little in¬ 
clined to be hasty in their judgment. They 
preferred consulting their wives, who waited 
with no little patience for the Sabbath morning, 
expecting then to have a full opportunity of 
criticizing their new neighbours. 

They were doomed to disappointment; none 
of the family was at the place of meeting, al¬ 
though the practice of church-going was one so 
time-honoured, that a journey of ten miles on 
foot to attend religious service was thought 
nothing of, and few even of the most worldly- 
minded ventured on an omission. The non- 
appearance of the strangers was a dark omen. 
The next day, however, the dames of the settle¬ 
ment had an opportunity of seeing Mrs. Winton 
—for so I shall call her, not choosing to give 
her real name—a9 she came out to purchase a 
few articles of kitchen furniture. Her style of 
dress was altogether different from theirs. In¬ 
stead of the hair pomatumed back from the 
forehead, she wore it in natural ringlets; instead 
of the short stuff petticoats in vogue among the 
Dutch dames, a long and flowing skirt set off to 
advantage a figure of remarkable grace. At the 
first glance, one could not but acknowledge her 
singular beauty. Her form was faultless in 
symmetry, ana her features exquisitely regular; 
tha complexion being of a clear brown, set off 
by luxuriant black hair, and a pair of brilliant 
dark eyes, The expression of these was not 


devoid of a certain fascination, though it had 
something to excite distrust in the simple- 
minded fair ones who measured the claims of 
the stranger to admiration. They could not 
help thinking there was a want of innate modesty 
in the bold, restless wanderings of those eyes, 
bright as they were, and in the perfect self- 
possession the English woman showed in her 
somewhat haughty carriage. Her voice, too, 
though melodious, was not low in its tones, and 
her laugh was merry and frequently heard. In 
short, she appeared, to the untutored judgment 
of the dames of the village, decidedly wanting 
in reserve, and the softness natural to youth in 
woman. While they shook their heads, and were 
shy of conversation with her, it was not a little 
wonderful to notice the different effect produced 
on their spouses. The honest Dutchmen sur¬ 
veyed the handsome stranger with undisguised 
admiration, evinced at first by a prolonged stare, 
and on after occasions by such rough courtesy 
as they found opportunity of showing, with 
alacrity offering to her any little service that 
neighbours might render. The women, on the 
other hand, became more and more suspicious 
of her outlandish gear and her bewitching smiles, 
lavished with such profusion upon all who came 
near her. Her charms, in their eyes, were so 
many sins, which they were inclined to see her 
expiate before they relented so far as to extend 
towards her the civilities of neighbourhood. The 
more their husbands praised her, the more they 
stood aloof; and, for weeks after the family had 
become settled, scarcely any communication of 
a friendly nature had taken place between her 
and any of the female population. 

Little, however, did tlie English woman ap¬ 
pear to care for neglect on the part of those she 
evidently thought much inferior to herself. She 
had plenty of company, such as suited her taste, 
and no lack of agreeable employment, notwith¬ 
standing her persistence in a habit which shocked 
still more the prejudices of her worthy neigh¬ 
bours—of leaving her household labour to a 
servant. She made acquaintance with all who 
relished her lively conversation, and took much 
pleasure in exciting, by her eccentric manners, 
the astonishment of her long-queud admirers. 
She was always affable, and not only invited 
those she liked to visit her without ceremony, 
but called upon them for any extra sendee she 
required. 

It was on one of the brightest days in Oc¬ 
tober that Mrs. Winton was riding witn her son 
along a path leading through the forest up the 
Delaware: the road wound at the base of a 
mountain, bordering the river closely, and was 
flanked in some places by precipitous rocks, 
overgrown with snrubs and shaded by over¬ 
hanging trees. The wealth of foliage appeared 
to greater advantage, touched with the rich tints 
of autumn— 

“ With hues more gay 

Than when the flow'rets bloomed, the trees are drest; 

How gorgeous are their draperies! green and gold, 
Scarlet and crimson! like the glittering vest 

Of Israel's priesthood, glorious to behold! 
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" See yonder towering hill, with forests clad, 

How bright its mantle of a thousand dyes! 

Edged with a silver band, the stream, that glad, 

But Bilent, winds around its base." 

It can hardly be known if the romantic beauty 
of the scene, which presented itself by glimpses 
through the foliage, the bright calm river, the 
wooded hills and slopes beyond, and the village 
lying in the lap of the savage forest, called forth 
as much admiration from those who gazed, as it 
has since from spirits attuned to a vivid sense of 
the loveliness of nature. The sudden flight of a 
bird from the bushes startled the horse, and, 
dashing quickly on one side, he stood on the 
sheer edge of the precipice overlooking the 
water. The next plunge might have been a fatal 
one, but that the bridle was instantly seized by 
the strong arm of a man who sprang from the 
concealment of the trees. Checking the iright- 
ened animal, he assisted the dame and her son 
to dismount, and then led the horse for them to 
less dangerous ground. In the friendly con¬ 
versation that followed, the Englishwoman put 
forth all her powers of pleasing; for the man 
was known already to her for one of the most 
respectable of the settlers, though he had never 
yet sought her society. His little service was 
rewarded by a cordial invitation, which was soon 
followed by a visit, to her house. 

To make a long story short, not many weeks 
had passed before this neighbour was an almost 
daily visitor; and, to the surprise and concern 
of the whole village, his example was in time 
followed by many others of those who might 
have been called the gentry of E-. It be¬ 

came evident that the handsome stranger was a 
coquette of the most unscrupulous sort; that 
she was passionately fond of the admiration of 
the other sex, and was determined to exact the 
tribute due to her charms even from the sons of 
the wilderness. She flirted desperately with one 
after another, contriving to impress each with 
the belief that he was the happy individual 
especially favoured by her smiles. Her manners 
and conversation showed less and less regard 
for the opinion of others, or the rules of pro¬ 
priety. The effect of such a course of conduct 
in a community so simple and old-fashioned in 
their customs, so utterly unused to any such 
broad defiance of censure, may be more easily 
imagined than described. How the men were 
flattered and intoxicated in their admiration for 
the beautiful syren, and their lessons in an art 
so new to them as gallantry, how the women 
were amazed out of their propriety, can be con¬ 
ceived without the aid of philosophy. 

Things were bad enough as they were; but 
when the time came for Mr. Winton to depart 
and take his place in the Assembly, the change 
was for the worse. His handsome wife was left, 
with only her son, in E for the winter. Her 
behaviour was now more scandalous than ever, 
and soon a total avoidance of her by every other 
female in the place attested their indignation. 
The coquette evidently held them in great scorn, 
while she continued to receive, in a still more 
marked and offensive manner, the attentions of 


the husbands, whom, she boasted, she had taught 
they had hearts under their linsey-woolsey coats. 
Long walks and rides through the woods, at¬ 
tended always by some one who had owned thd 
power of her beauty, set public opinion wholly 
at defiance; and the company at her fireside, 
evening after evening, was well known to be hot 
such as became a wife and mother to receive. 

Should this history of plain, unvarnished fact 
chance to meet the eye of any fair trifler, who 
has been tempted to invite or welcome such 
homage, let her pause and remember that the 

wrath of the injured wives of E- was but 

such as nature must rouse in the bosom of the 
virtuous in all ages and countries ; and that 
tragedies as deep as that to which it led have 
grown from the like cause, and may still do so 
at any period of civilization. 

The winter months passed, and spring came 
to set loose the streams, and fill the woods with 
tender bloom and verdure. But the anger of 

the justly irritated dames of E-had gathered 

strength with time. Scarce one among the most 
conspicuous of the neighbourhood but had par¬ 
ticular reason to hate their common enemy for 
the alienated affections and monopolized tune of 
her husband, so faithful to his duties before this 
fatal enchantment. Complaints were made by 
one to another, and strange stories told, which, 
of course, lost nothing in their circulation from 
mouth to mouth. What wonder was it that the 
mysterious influence exercised by the strange 
woman should be attributed to witchcraft? 
What wonder that she should he judged to hold 
intercourse with eVil spirits, and to receive from 
them the power by which she subdued men to 
her sway ? 

Late in the afternoon of a beautiful day in the 
early part of June, two or three of the matrons 
of the village stationed themselves near the 
wood by which stood the house of Mrs. Winton. 
Not far from this was a small pond, where the 
boys amused themselves in fishing, or bathed 
during the heats of summer. The spot once 
occupied by this little body of water is now the 
central portion of the town, and covered with 
neat buildings of brick and stone. 

The women had come forth to watch : nor 
was their vigilance long unrewarded. They 
saw Mrs. Winton, accompanied by one of her 
gallants, dressed with a care that showed her 
anxiety to please, walking Rlowly along the bor¬ 
ders of the wood. The sun had set, and the 
gray shadows of twilight were creeping over the 
landscape; yet it was evidently not her inten¬ 
tion to return home. As it grew darker, the 
two entered the wood, the female taking the 
arm of her companion, arid presently both dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ There he goes! ” exclaimed one of the 
women who watched, with fierce anger in her 
looks; for it was her husband she had 6een. 
“ I knew it; I knew he spent every evening 
with her 1” 

" Shall we follow them ?” asked the other. 

w No l no! let us go home quick I” was the 
answer. 
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The Bee and the Maiden . 


Such a scene as the night witnessed was never | 
before enacted in that quiet village. At a late 
hour there was a meeting of many of the ma¬ 
trons in the house of one of their number. The 
curtains were closely drawn; the light was so 
dim that the faces of those who whispered toge¬ 
ther could scarcely be discerned. There was 
8 >melhing fearful in the assemblage, at such an 
unwonted time, of those orderly housewives, so 
unaccustomed ever to leave their homes after 
dusk. The circumstance of their meeting alone 
betokened something uncommon in agitation. 
Still more did the silence, hushed and breath¬ 
less at intervals, the eager, but suppressed 
whispering, the rapid gestures, the general air of 
determination mingled with caution. It struck 
midnight; they made signs one to another, and 
the light was extinguished. 

It was perhaps an hour or more after, when 
the same band of women left the house, and 
took their way, in profound silence, along the 
road leading out of the village. By a round¬ 
about course, skirting the small body of water 
above mentioned, they came to the border of the 
wood. Just then the waning moon rose above 
the forest tops, shedding a faint light over hill 
and stream. It could then be seen that the 
females all wore a kind of mask of black stuff. 
Their course was directed towards the English¬ 
woman’s house, which they approached with 
stealthy and noiseless steps. 

A few moments of silence passed, after they 
had disappeared, and then a wild skriek was 
beard, and others fainter and fainter, like the 
voice of one in agony struggling to cry out, and 
stifled by powerful hands. The women rushed 
from the wood, dragging with them their help¬ 
less victim, whom they had gagged so that she 
could not even supplicate their mercy. Another 
cry was presently heard—the wail of a terrified 
child. The little boy, roused from sleep by the 
screams of his mother, ran towards her captors, 
and throwing himself on his knees, begged 
for her in piteous accents and with streaming 
tears. 

" Take him away!” cried several together; 
and one of their number, snatching up the child, 
ran off with him at her utmost speed, and did 
not return. 

The others proceeded quickly to their mission 
of vengeance. Dragging the helpless dame to 
the pond, they rushed into it, heedless of risk to 
themselves, till they stood in deep water. Then 
each, in turn, seizing her enemy by the shoulders, I 


plunged her in, head and all, crying, as she did 
so, “ This is for my husband!” " And this 
for mine!” " This for mine!” was echoed, 
with the plunges, in quick succession, till the 
work of retribution was accomplished, and the 
party hurried to shore. 

Startled by a noise as of 6ome one approach¬ 
ing, the disguised avengers fled, leaving their 
victim on the bank, and lost no time in hasten¬ 
ing homeward. The dawn of day disclosed a 
dreadful catastrophe : Dame Winton was found 
dead beside the water. There was evidence 
enough that she had perished, not by accident, 
but violence. Who could have done the deed ? 

The occurrence caused great commotion in 

E--, as it was but natural it should; but it 

was never discovered with certainty who were 
the perpetrators of the murder. Suspicion fell 
on several; but they were prudent enough to 
keep silence, and nothing could be proved 
against them. Perhaps the more prominent 
among the men, who should have taken upon 
themselves the investigation of the affair, had 
their own reasons for passing it over rather 
slightly. It was beyond doubt, too, that actual 
murder had not been designed by the actors in 
the tragedy, but 6imply the punishment as¬ 
signed to witchcraft by popular usage. So the 
matter was not long agitated, though it was for 
many years a subject of conversation among 
those who had no interest in hushing it up ; and 
the story served as a warning to give point to 
the lessons of careful mothers. 

It was for a long time believed that the ghost 
of the unfortunate Englishwoman haunted the 
spot where she had died. Nor did the belief 
cease to prevail long after the pond was drained, 
and the wood felled, and the space built over. 
A stable belonging to a gentleman with whom I 
am acquainted stands near the place. I have 
heard him relate how one of his servants, who 
had never heard the story, had rushed in one 
night, much alarmed, to say that he had 6een 
a female figure, in an old-fashioned cap and 
white gown, standing at the door of the stable. 
Another friend, who resides near, was told b 
his domestic that a strange woman had stood at 
the back gate, who had suddenly disappeared 
when asked who she was. Thus there seems 
ground enough to excuse the belief, even now 

prevalent among the common people in E-, 

that the spirit still walks at night about that 
portion of the town. 


THE BEE AND THE MAIDEN. 
(From the German of Gleim.) 

Once a little Bee there flew 
Busily about, and drew 
Sweets from every blooming flower. 
u Little Bee,” the maiden cried, 

Who was busy there at work, 

“ Oft therein doth poison lurk. 

And thou slpp'st from every flower.” 

“ Yes,” said the Beo, “ the sweets I sap, 
And leave the poison In the cup.” 


LOVE’S IDEAL. 

We dreamt, in youth’s brief blissful years, 
A dream of love and hope; 

’Ere scenes of sadness, sighs, and tears. 
With doubt our future fill'd, and fears. 
And dimm’d our vision’s scope. 

We lov’d, as loves the trusting heart, 
When ’neath soft beauty’s sway 
New worlds of bliss to being start, 

And childhood’s morning joys depart 
At life's maturer ray. 
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A soul—in form more fair that seem’d 
Than e’er by woman worn— 

Bright as the blest by faith are deem’d, 
Was love’s ideal, fondly dream’d, 
When first its hopes were born. 

Again we dreamt we lov’d again: 

The form was yet as bright; 

But on the soul we trac'd a stain 
Of sin and sorrow—human bane— 
That quench’d its seraph-light. 


From Fancy’s idol soon had fled 
The brightness too, that o’er 
The features radiant sunshine shed : 

We mark’d each warring blemish spread 
Where beauties bloom'd before. 

To truth we woke from visions vain; 

Our wiser spirit taught 
How love his flight must here restrain, 

Nor hope a heaven of joy to gain 
In hearts with frailty fraught! 

Fbitz. 


ARCHERY. 


“ Better to sweat in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught— 

The wise for cure oir exercise depend, 

God never made His work for man to mond.”— Dryden. 

t€ We deem It great pittie to suffer this excellente exercise to go to decay amongst us.”— Ascham. 


It is a well known, and generally admitted 
fact, that a considerable part of that delicacy of 
constitution which is unhappily too prevalent 
among our fair countrywomen, arises from the 
sedentary nature of most of their occupations 
and accomplishments. Half the evils “ flesh i3 
heir to ” originate in want of muscular exertion, 
and of that stirring and exhilarating exercise 
which gives a healthy circulation to the blood. 
The occupations of women, from girlhood up¬ 
wards, lying within a limited sphere, are too apt 
to incline them to a species of semi-indolence, 
to induce a preference for sedentary amuse¬ 
ments, and either from inadvertence, or from 
ignorance of the functions and nature of their 
bodies, they often neglect to take that amount 
of regular exercise which is vitally necessary to 
the maintenance of health. Hence it soon re¬ 
sults that the circulation becomes languid, the 
blood is not properly purified, and the muscles 
become flaccid and weakened. To remedy this, 
and also with a view to render the form graceful 
and flexible, various callisthenic exercises have 
been introduced into the education of young 
girls; and these, if judiciously conducted, are 
to a ceitain extent productive of good; but far 
better is the practice, in the open air, of games 
requiring skill, attention, ana activity; these 
exhilarate the spirits, exercise the muscles, cir¬ 
culate and purify the blood, and give a healthy 
tone to the system. 

It is our present intention to dwell on but one 
of those exercises which furnish the best anti¬ 
dote to the sedentary life of females of all ages— 
Archery—which from its eminent gracefulness, I 
from its being adapted to every age, and every | 
degree of strength—for by altering the strengtn j 
of the bows it may be practised from childhood ; 
to ** green old agefrom its occupying both 
the eye and mind, and awakening and stimu¬ 
lating the faculties, as well as bringing into ex¬ 
ercise the muscles of the legs, arms, chest, and 
body, cannot be too highly recommended. 
Roger Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, says 


of it, “ It is an exercise most holsome for the 
bodye, and a pastyme most honeste for the 
minde: of all others the best, not only because 
it increaseth strengthe and preservetn healths 
most, but because it is not vehement, but mo¬ 
derate, not overlayinge one parte with weari- 
nesse, but softly exercisinge everye part with 
eaualnesse.” Dr. Mulcastor, a contemporary 
of Ascham, thus eulogises Archery:—“ To say 
enough of this exercise in a few words, whicn 
no words can praise enough for the commo¬ 
dities which it bringeth to the health of the 
body, it consisteth of the best exercises , and the 
best effects of the best exercises.” And Sir 
Wm. Wood, Marshall of the old Society of 
Finsbury Archers, thus sings its praise in his 
“ Bowman's Glory— 

“ It is an exercise (by proof) we see 
Whose practice doth with nature best agree; 
Obstructions of the liver it prevents, 

Stretching the nerves and arteries, gives extent 
To the spleen’s oppilations, clears the breast 
And spungy longs; it is a foe profest 
To all consumptions.” 

There are so few healthful recreations in the 
open air of which women can partake, without 
being considered to encroach on the privileges 
of the “ lords of the creation,” and incurring 
the imputation of being unfeminine, that we 
cannot wonder Archery is making rapid pro- 
ress among our countrywomen. Besides its 
eneficial effect on the health, too, it is an 
elegant amusement, developing as much grace 
as can ever be displayed in actual dancing, far 
more than the indolently-paced quadrilles, or 
romping polkas or deux temps of the present day 
can ever nope to call forth. 

A slight sketch of what is known of the bow 
and arrows may not be deemed uninteresting, 
before we enter further on our subject. 

There is no authentic history or tradition re¬ 
lative to the invention of the bow, but it is 
evidently of very remote antiquity. The first 
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mention of it ! occurs in the Book of Genesis | 
(xxvii. 3), 1760 B.C. Isaac bids Esau take bis 
weapons, his “ quiver and his bow and go 
into the field and get him 6ome venison. Ish- 
raael, we are told (Gen. xxi. 20), “ grew and 
dwelt in the Wilderness, and became an archer 
indeed, repeated allusions to this ancient weapon 
of the Jews occur in the Old Testament; Jona- 
then presented his bow to David, (Sam. xvii. 4); 
the archers “ hit and sore wounded” Saul, 
(Sam. xxxi. 3). 

In the Greek mythology, and in the ancient 
Grecian and Egyptian sculptures, Are Various 
allusions to, and delineations of the bow. Re¬ 
cords of archery have also been traced in many 
Persepolitan, Macedonian, and Parthian anti¬ 
quities. The Chinese had this weapon; one of 
their proverbs says, “ When a son is born in 
the family, hang the bow and quiver up at the 
gateand their great sage, Confucius, wrote a 
treatise on archery. 

All the Eastern nations seemed to have used 
the bow as a weapon of warfare, and practised 
archery as an amusement in times of peace; in 
Persia, equestrian archery was much practised, 
and shooting at the popingay was a favourite 
recreation. The Arabs were skilful archers; in 
Chinese Tartary both sexes were equally expert 
in the use of the bow. The Manilla Indians, 
the Caribbee Indians, the Demarara Indians, 
the natives of Florida, and the 6avage tribes of 
North as well as of South America, all were 
more or less acquainted with, and expert in the 
use of this weapon. Some Catabuwa warriors 
exhibited at one of our London theatres about 
fifty years since, excited universal astonishment 
by the skill and certainty with which they hit a 
mark scarcely so large as a shilling. 

The Scandanavians were likewise expert 
archers. 

Homer mentions the bow several times. In 
his Iliad, b. ix. 1. 152, Pandarus is thus de¬ 
scribed aiming an arrow at Menalaus ;— 

“ Now with full force the yieldiug horn lie bends, 

Drawn to an arch and joins the doubling ends; 

Close to the breast he strains tlio nerve below, 

Till the barbed point approach the circling bow ; 

Tii’ impatient weapon whizzes on the wing, 

Sounds the tough horn and twangs tho quivering 
string.” 

He mentions the Locrians as being “ skilled 
from far the flying shaft to wing.” 

Again, in the Odyssey, we find the suitors of 
Penelope vainly endeavouring to bend the bow 
which Ulysses had left at home; and the hero 
himself, aisguised as a beggar, having obtained 

E ermission to compete with them, thus proves 
is skill 

“ One hand aloft displayed, 

The bending horns, and one the string essayed. 
From his essaying hand the string, let fly, 

Twangs short and sharp, like tho shrill swallow's 
cry.” 

JSneas, too, is made to introduce Archery 
when celebrating the anniversary of his father’s 
funeral. 


I We read that the armies of Alexander the 
Great were chiefly composed of archers. 

Plato, who was a great advocate of archery, 
and was desirous that qualified persons should 
be appointed by the government to teach the 
youth of Athens this art, mentions that the 
standing guard of the city numbered among its 
force one thousand archers. 

Livy makes mention of the skill and prowess 
of the Cretan archers. 

Plutarch signalizes the defeats of the Romans 
by the Parthians, and ascribes it to the manner 
in which these latter galled the enemy with their 
arrows. 

The Huns were likewise skilful archers. 

The Romans, as a people, were not skilled in 
the use of the bow, although many of the nobles 
and several of the Roman emperors practised it 
as an amusement. Herodian speaks of the feats 
and the “ unerring hand” of the Emperor Com- 
modus, who exhibited his skill on the wild 
beasts in the Amphitheatre. 

It is a disputed point at what time the long¬ 
bow was introduced into England; some writers 
assert that it was the arbalest , or cross-bow only, 
which was used from the time of the Norman 
Conquest until that of Edward II. Prior to the 
Battle of Hastings, we have no record at all of 
archery being practised in Britain. Others 
again assert that it was an arrow, and not a bolt, 
which slew William Rufus, and which caused 
the death of Richard Coeur de Lion; and that 
the long-bow, and not the cross-bow, was the 
weapon of war in the contests between Matilda 
and Stephen, and with which Richard made 
such havoc among the Saracens. Certain it is 
that that famous hero of ballad romance, Robin 
Hood,* would be divested of half his charms if 
we took from him the graceful long-bow and 
the “ feathery arrowstherefore, if not from 
stronger conviction, we side with the last- 
mentioned opinions, and are convinced that, 
although the arbalest may possibly have been 
the most common weapon of war, yet in the 
“ merrie green wood ” at least the other was ex¬ 
pertly handled. Ritson, in the “ Old Garland,” 
a quaint collection of ballads on Robin Hood, 
gives the following characteristic anecdote of 
nearly the last words and actions of this famous 
outlaw; when he felt his end appioaching, he 
said— 

<( But give me my bent bow in my hand, 

And a broad arrow I’ll let flee; 

And where this arrow is taken up, 

There shall my grave digg’d be.” 

At the battles of Cressy and Agincourt the 
long-bow was evidently used; in the reign of 
Edward III. again we find express mention of 
our archers, to whom indeed the victory seems 
generally to have been chiefly owing m most 
battles wherein they were engaged. Sir John 
Smith attributes this not only to the skill of the 
archers, but to the “ dazzling, bemazing effect 
which a volley of arrows, flying thick as hail 

* Who could “ Hit a mark a hundred rod, 

And cause a hart to die.” 
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through the air, must have on the enemies’ i 
soldiers, and also on their horses.” ! 

In the reign of Edward IV. we find sundry j 
curious laws relative to archery, to the importa¬ 
tion of bow-staves, &c.; in one of which, “ un¬ 
lawful games, as dice, quoits, tennis,” &c., are 
prohibited; but " every person strong and able 
of body” is required to use Ms bow. 

Henry VII. instituted a band of archers to 
guard his person. 

Henry VIII. was a great patron of archery; 
and a law made in his reign enacted that “ all 
men not having any lawful impediment, except 
religious and judges, under sixty years of age, 
shall exercise shooting in long-bows; and teach 
their children, servants, &c., having a bow with 
two arrows for each under seventeen years of 
age, and with four arrows for those above seven¬ 
teen. Penalty, 6s. 8d. per month.” 

Queen Elizabeth, too, was a patroness of 
archery, and did not disdain herself to “ wing 
the feathered shaft.” By some statutes made 
in her reign, we find that the use of the bow 
formed part of the education of youth. At 
some of the public schools, and especially at 
Harrow, every parent was called upon to allow 
u to each boy, a bow, three shafts, a bow-string, 
and a bracer, to exercise shootingand prizes 
were given to be shot for by twelve compe¬ 
titors. 

Shakspere, who in his works introduces num¬ 
berless allusions relative to this science, was, if 
we may credit any of the accounts of his mid¬ 
night onslaughts on the deer, an archer of no 
mean skill. 

Charles I. was a practical lover of archery, 
as was his father, James I.; and by these two 
sovereigns commissions were issued for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing inroads on, and removing 
obstructions from, the public grounds and fields 
devoted to the practice of archery; for it would 
seem that brick and mortar were even then be¬ 
ginning insidiously to encroach on the ” plea¬ 
sant green fields.” 

Archery was neglected by James II. in the 
troubles of his reign; aud after his abdication, 
and the accession of a new family, bringing with 
them other predilections, the practice of it de¬ 
clined, and gradually fell into almost total dis¬ 
use, being kept up only by a few companies or 
societies, among which the oldest, and the one 
which survived the longest, was the Society of 
Finsbury Archers, who had records dating as 
far back as 1676. In Clerkenweil church is a 
monument to Sir William Wood, one of their 
old marshals, who died at the age of 82. It 
has been restored by the Toxopholite Society; 
part of the inscription runs thus:— 

“ Long did he live, the honour of the bow, 

And his great age to that alone did owe. 

But how can art secure ? Or what can save 

Extreme old age from the appointed grave ? 

Surviving archers much his loss lament, 

And in respect bestow this monument.” 

A splendid silver badge, presented to the 
Finsbury Archers by Catherine, Queen of Charles 


II., was, by Mr. Constable—one of the oldest 
and few remaining members of that body- 
transferred to the Toxopholites, when he joined 
them 6oon after their formation in 1780, under 
the auspices of Sir Ashton Levers and Mr. 
Waring. That society was the parent of most 
of those which have since sprung up, and of late 
multiplied so rapidly: its grounds are in the 
Regent’s Park. 

George IV., when Prince of Wales, was a 
munificent patron of archery, and by his influ¬ 
ence mainly contributed to make it fashionable, 
and thus reanimate it. The following circum¬ 
stance will alone suffice to show how rapid has 
been its spread lately, and how generally its 
healthfulness and power of amusing have been 
acknowledged—Little more than twenty years 
since there were only two or three establish¬ 
ments in London for the sale of archery ac¬ 
coutrements ; there are now probably twenty at 
least. 

It seems strange that the French should have 
at no period of their history appeared to devote 
much attention to archery. Greatly as they have 
suffered at various times from the skill of their 
English foe9, one would have imagined that they 
would have endeavoured at least to foil them 
with their own weapons. A few small societies 
of “ iirettrs ” have occasionally existed, and one 
or two do so now: they have, however, a ciuaint 
old proverb on the subject, which says (what is 
well worth noting)—“ Debander Vara ne gu(rit 
pas la pluie or that the regret we may feel at 
having wounded the feelings of any person, is 
but a poor atonement for the evil. " Faire de 
tous bois fleches and “ Cette fleche n*est pas 
sortie de mon carquois ” are also two other trite 
allusions to archery. 

Ere we proceed to the chief bearing of our 
subject, viz., archery as a recreation for females, 
we must not forget that celebrated archer Tell, 
who, when Gesler asked him why he took the 
second arrow, boldly replied— 

“ Mit diesem zweiten Pfeil durchschoes ich-Euch, 

Wen a ich mein liebes Kind getroffen hatte, 

Und euer—warlich hatto ich nicht gefehlt.” 

We have said already that archery is pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for females; nor are we of the pre¬ 
sent day singular in that opinion. If we go back 
as far as the ancient mythology, we find Diana 
with her bow : if we seek in the writings of the 
poets, we find Tasso’s beautiful description of 
Clorinda— 

“ Her rattling quiver at her shoulder hung, 

Therein a flash of arrows feathered well. 

In her right hand a bow was bended strong, 

Therein a shaft headed with mortal steel. 

So fit to shoot she singled out among 

Her foes who first her quarrel's strength should 
feel; 

So fit to shoot Latona's daughter stood 

Wheu Niobo she killed, and all her brood.” 

If we speed our way to Asia, we shall find in 
some of the harems the fair slaves practising 
archery in the gardens of the seraglio. A tra¬ 
veller in Persia (we forget who) eloquently de- 
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scribes the bow of buffalo horn, black as jet, 
and highly polished, with its richly gilded and 
painted back, and string of pure white silk, 
decorated at the ends with loops of scarlet and 
gold; the delicate and costly arrows, the sleeve 
of rich satin, embroidered with gold, worn to 
protect the arm; and the jewelled thumb ring 
(an article pecular to the east), used by these 
beautiful captives; as well as the curious target, 
composed of softened clay, at which they shoot. 

But we need not seek in the realms of the 
east, in the dream-land of poets, or the super¬ 
stitions of ancient idolaters, in order to demon¬ 
strate that archery has been practised by females. 
Froissart mentions that it was one of the recrea¬ 
tions of the stately dames of his day. Black 
Douglas, wife of one of the warlike and rebel¬ 
lious race of Douglas, was an expert archeress, 
and more than once, when besieged, tried her 
rowess on her own sovereign. Margaret, the 
aughter of Henry VII., is stated to have killed 
a buck in Alnwick Park, by shooting it with an 
arrow. In the privy purse expenses of Henry 
VIII., we find entered so much for bows, ar¬ 
rows, belts, braces, &c., for Anna Boleyn. 
Queen Elizabeth was evidently skilled in the 
practice of archery, for we find it recorded that 
at one hunting party she with her own hand did 
shoot three deer. Catherine, queen consort of 
Charles II., encouraged this science, if she did 
not actually practice it, as is testified by the sil¬ 
ver badge already alluded to, which she pre¬ 
sented to the Royal Society of Finsbury Archers. 
And last, but not least, our own gracious Queen 
Victoria is a lover and patroness of arcbeiy; and 
herself, at the Highland F£te at Hollana Park, 
in 1850, added as a prize, expressly to be com¬ 
peted for by ladies, a handsome bracelet, which 
was won by a friend of the writer of this article. 

We now approach the rao6t difficult part of 
our subject—the reducing practice to theory, 
or giving verbal directions for that which is best 
acquired manually. There are but few works 
on archery, and of these “ Hansard’s Book of 
Archery,” “Hastings’ British Archer,” and 
“Roberts’ Bowman,” aie the best; and these 
are rather histories and treatises on the art than 
instructions for the practice of it. Our old 
friend Roger Aschara, in his quaint way, gives 
a very reasonable guess why more had not been 
written on this subject:—“ The faulte is not to 
be layed on the thinge which was worthie to be 
written upon, but of the menne which were neg¬ 
ligent in doynge it; and this is the cause thereof 
as I suppose. Menne that used shootings moste, 
and knewe it best, were not learned: men that 
were learned used shootinge little, and were 
ignorant of the nature of the thynge.” Not 
that we believe that archery, any more than 
dancing, can be verbally taught: attention, imi¬ 
tation, practice, flexibility of the muscles, and 
concentration of the faculties, will advance a 
pupil in this art more than volumes of written di¬ 
rections : nevertheless, we will endeavour to give 
a few general instructions as lucidly as may be. 

The accoutrements requisite for the practice 
of archery consist of a bow, a bow-case, about 


half-a-dozen arrows; a tin case or quiver for 
them; an arm-guard, a glove, a belt, a tassel, 
and a grease-box. These may all be obtained, 
sufficiently good in quality for general use, for 
two pounds. 

Various materials have at different periods 
been used in manufacturing bows. In Job we 
read of “ the bow of steel.” Homer tells us 
that the bow used by Pandarus was— 

“ — form’d of horn, and smoothed with artful toil; 

A mountain goat resigned the shining spoil.” 

In many parts of the East, horn, and some¬ 
times ivory, is used. The yew tree has also 
furnished many bows; now various woods are 
employed besides the yew, as lance-wood, rose¬ 
wood, snake-wood, and ^tulip-wood, combined 
with hornbeam and hiccory. Bows are made 
of two kinds, “ self- bows” or those formed of 
one piece of wood, and “ iacAr-bows” composed 
of two kinds of wood, one tough and the other 
elastic; the common lance-wood self-bow is the 
cheapest of any; the continental yew self-bow 
is the most expensive. Bow-strings have been 
made of silk, catgut, and hemp: the last is the 
best and most durable material. 

Arrows are chiefly manufactured of prepared 
lime-wood, old deal, pine, and asp-w’ood; the 
“ nock,” or notch, for the reception of the string 
is of horn; the feathers from the wing of the 
grey goose, the turkey, or the eagle; and the 
head or pile of thin steel or iron. The length of 
the arrow depends much on that of the bow; 
for a bow five feet long the arrows may be four 
or five-and-twenty inches in length. Arrows 
vary in weight as well as length, and are usually 
proportioned to the strength of the bow; their 
weights are always marked on them between 
the feathers, and archers should take care when 
shooting at a mark or target to keep to one cer¬ 
tain weight. 

The “ quiver” is of tin, and usually japanned; 
it is generally made to hold about half-a-dozen 
arrows: it may be made of very rich and orna¬ 
mental materials. 

The “ brace,” or arm-guard, used to protect 
the arm from being hurt by the rebound of the 
string, is made of morocco leather, calf, or pig¬ 
skin ; the surface is smooth, hard, and polished, 
to prevent the string from being fretted in its 
passage over it. 

The “ belt” is composed of the same leather 
as the brace, and dyed the same colour, viz., 
crimson, purple, or green, but generally the 
latter: from it on the left side is suspended the 
“tassel,” which is of worsted, and the same 
colour as the belt: its use is to wipe the arrows 
after they have been used, as a small particle of 
dirt adhering to them will impede their flight. 
The “ grease-box,” if not an absolutely neces¬ 
sary appendage, is a very useful one for keeping 
the fingers of the glove moist and supple; it 
usually consists of an ornamental box worn on 
the 6ame side as the tassel. 

The “glove” is used to protect the fingers 
: from being injured by the string: it is made to 
match the belt and brace, and should fit well or 
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it will be of no use: it must be kept supple while 
being used, or it impedes the action of the band. 

The target is of twisted thrashed straw, similar 
to that of which bee-hives are made; this is 
covered with a surface of canvas, on which equi¬ 
distant circles of different colours surround an 
eye or centre of gold; these circles determine 
the value of each shot, and test the skill of the 
archer. 

Our ancient friend Ascliam pithily observes, 
" Archery is more pleasant to behold than easy 
to be taught, less difficult to be followed in 
practice than to be describedthe preliminary 
rule we lay down is to begin practising with a 
bow which can be managed without any extra 
exertion of the muscles of the arms and chest; 
thus one of some twenty or twenty-five pounds 
power will generally be the best for young ladies 
during the first season; during the next they 
can increase the power to thirty or thirty-four 
pounds, but we should never advise them to 
exceed forty pounds. Good instruction and ex¬ 
ample, backed by diligent attention and practice 
on the part of the learner, will be rewarded by 
proficiency: at the moment of taking aim the 
powers of the mind should be concentrated on 
the affair in hand, much judgment and coolness 
being requisite: nervousness, inattention, or a 
wan dering of the thoughts or eyes, will cause 
the aim to be false. Vegetius (cap. 15) says that 
“ the left hand should be steady, the right hand 
draw the string with judgment, and both the 
eye and the mind be brought to bear together 
on the object of the aim.” 

“ Shoot streighte and of a good lengthe, 

Then shall ye win of any strengthe,” 
is the advice of an old author who wrote in the 
sixteenth century; and to shoot straight the eye 
must be fixed on the mark, the mind bent to 
assist the eye, and then the hands will obediently, 
governed by these two potentates, perform their 
duty. To shift the eye from the shaft to the 
mark, and from the mark to the shaft, is to in¬ 
sure a failure. 

The bow must be held in the left hand, the 
arm extended in a straight line, and the wrist 
turned inwards; the hand grasps the bow at the 
handle as nearly level with the top of it as pos¬ 
sible. With the right hand take the arrow by 
the middle and pass it under the string and 
over the bow; when the pile reaches the left 
hand, the fore finger of that hand must be clasped 
over it to steady it; the right hand now glides 
back to the nock, and grasps it with the thumb 
and finger; the cock feather is looked for, and 
the arrow slid down the bow and arranged with 
the cock feather upwards, and in a line with the 
top of the handle of the bow; during this ma¬ 
noeuvre the bow may be held horizontally: it is 
now brought by a semi-circular sweep of the 
arms into an almost perpendicular position, the 
fore finger of the left hand entirely detached 
from the arrow, and the whole of that hand 
grasps the bow at the handle, while with the 
right hand the arrow is adjusted to the string: 
by the time the bow is raised to its proper posi¬ 
tion, and the arrow brought to a level with the 


ear, it should be nearly three-quarters drawn. 
The body should stand sidewise as regards the 
target, the face only being turned directly to it; 
the eyes looking straight at the mark. Aim 
should now be taken, and the bow not kept 
fully drawn for more than a second or it will be 
injured, but the arrow loosed at once. One of 
our celebrated opera dancers is said to have ob¬ 
served, that of all the attitudes she ever studied 
not one was so graceful or displayed the form 
to better advantage than that of drawing the 
long bow. 

As almost every archery society has its own 
peculiar rules for the practice of this pastime 
we abstain from entering on those points which 
are merely optional, and conclude our remarks 
with a few slight hints relative to the archery 
dress, leaving our readers to modify them ac¬ 
cording to their own taste. 

In a climate so variable as that of England all 
out-door amusements must be pursued with 
precaution if we would preserve health. Hence 
it is evident that a costume must be chosen 
which will not only be graceful and effective, 
but which will preserve the body from chilly 
winds, dampness in the atmosphere, &c. We 
recommend a jacket of velvet or cashmere, 
braided or trimmed with buttons fitting well 
but not tightly; a gilet of silk, or pophn, or 
pique, and a skirt of the same material a9 the 
jacket ornamented up the front with braiding 
or buttons, and a lawn habit-shirt and under- 
sleeves. The jacket and skirt may be of emerald 
or Lincoln green, or of royal blue, or violet; 
and the gilet of white, or the palest shade of 
colour; or the jacket may be of either of these 
colours, and the skirt of white tastefully trimmed 
to match. The belt, &c., must be chosen in 
accordance with the prevailing colour. A hat 
of felt or beaver, in tne style of that worn by 
la Figlia del Reggimento , decorated with a short 
feather or rosette to match the dress, will cover 
the head ana protect the eyes from the sun. 
Lastly, but not least, the feet must be attended 
to and well guarded from the damp engendered 
by our heavy dews, by the frequent showers, 
and by the sward having been watered to give it 
freshness; boots of kid, having channelled or 
cork, or gutta percha soles, will be best, and if 
high heels are added it is an advantage, as these 
prevent the whole of the sole from coming in 
contact with the ground. 

Commending then to our fair countrywomen 
the practice of archery as a healthful and grace¬ 
ful recreation, and pleasant change from their 
other occupations and pursuits, we wish them— 
“ Stout arm, strong bow, and steady eye, 
Union, true heart, and courtesy.” * 

M. A. Y. 


* A new invention for propelling arrows has 
lately been brought into use successfully. A sheath 
about the size and appearance of a dice-box is fur¬ 
nished at one end with an elastic Indian-rubber 
cord, which by being drawn to its full limit forces the 
arrow with considerable effect to an immense distance: 
it is a very portable, cheap, and handy weapon, but 
not so stylish as the ordinary bow.— Ed. 
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THE CHILD 
THE PET CHICKEN, 

BY HANNAH CLAY. 

Emily Morton was a very happy little girl, 
whose mother dearly loved her, and tried to 
make her good. j 

One day when Emily had learnt a long lesson 
in grammar—which study she disliked exceed¬ 
ingly—Mrs. Morton was so much pleased with j 
her little daughter that she made her a present I 
of a very handsome cock and hen, and had a | 
hen-house built on purpose for them. Emily 
jumped with delight when all was complete, and 
at once gave the hen, who was quite white, the 
name of Blanche. She was a long time con¬ 
sidering what to call the cock. He was a noble j 
fellow, with black, and green, and scarlet 
feathers, and a large comb in the shape of a 
rosette upon his forehead. Emily at first thought 
of “ Rufus,” because her favourite had so much { 
red about him; but as she did not at all admire | 
the weak and wicked king of that name, of 
whom she had read in her English History, she 
at length decided in favour of “Loftus,” as 
suitable to the stately carriage and dignified 
strut of her feathered friend. I 

Emily was allowed to feed her fowls herself, j 
whenever the weather was fine enough. She 
had a large box full of grain, and another with | 
bran in it; and Mary, the cook, saved her up | 
all the crumbs from tbe breakfast-table, and ! 
little scraps of bread from dinner, which were . 
soaked in water until they were soft. So Blanche ! 
and Loftus fed luxuriously, and grew so fond of j 
their young mistress, that they would come close 1 
to her, and eat out of her hand. 

Now in process of time it came to pass that 
Blanche, like other hens, wished to hatch the 
eggs that she had laid. But they had almost all 
been boiled for breakfast. There were only S 
eight remaining, which bad been put away in tbe 1 
cellar, in anticipation of this desire on the part | 
of the hen. So Mrs. Morton bought half-a- 
dozen more of a neighbour, and after making a 
comfortable nest of whiaps of hay, Emily ar¬ 
ranged the fourteen eggs nicely in it, and then 
politely shewed mistress Blanche the way to her 
new nest. 

Three long, long weeks elapsed, and Emily 
began to feel extremely impatient. At length— 
one beautiful morning in June, when the sun 
was shining, and the birds were singing, and 
the rosebuds opening their sweet pink petals to 
the gentle breeze—the little girl was called up 
in haste. The chickens were nearly all hatched, 
the servant said, and would soon want something > 
to eat. Emily dressed herself in a great hurry, 
and after she nad said her morning prayer, she 
ran down stairs, her face beaming witn health 
and animation, and out into the yard to the hen¬ 
house. She peeped in at the door, and saw 
Blanche sitting in her accustomed corner, with 
her snowy feathers puffed out to an immense | 
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size, and croaking in a very cross voice as 
Emily leaned towards her. The little girl was 
vexed, and thought her favourite very ungrate¬ 
ful ; but the servant told her that hens always 
did so when they had chickens to take care of, 
and that it shewed their love for their little ones, 
and their fear lest any one should steal them 
away and hurt them. 

“But I can't see any chickens,” said the 
little girl. “ Are you sure there are some ?” 

“Oh yes. Miss, I have seen them. Hush) 
don’t you hear them chirping ?” 

Emily listened, and could distinguish a low, 
sweet kind of whistling, which increased when 
the hen, stiff with sitting so long, endeavoured 
to alter her position. Four or five little downy 
heads peeped out from beneath her wings, with 
bright black eyes like beads, and six or eight 
pairs of small yellow legs were to be seen stand¬ 
ing on the ground around her. Emily was de^ 
lighted, and asked the servant to get her one or 
two, that she might hold them in her hands and 
stroke them. This was a matter of some diffi¬ 
culty, for Blanche flew savagely at the girl every 
time she attempted it; but at length Mary suc¬ 
ceeded in getting hold of the hen herself, and 
lifting her quite off tbe nest, displaying no fewer 
than ten beautiful chickens to the admiring eyes 
of her young mistress. Emily was in raptures 
with them; but she wondered why the other 
four eggs were not hatched. 

“ Why, Miss,” answered Mary, to her eager 
questioning, “perhaps there are not chickens in 
all of them. It seldom happens that there is a 
chicken in every egg.” 

“ Dare I touch them, Mary ?” 

“ Yes, Miss; we will take them into the house, 
and see if there are chickens in them.” 

“ How can you find that out, Mary ?” 

“ You shall see, Miss. Cover them up warm 
in your handkerchief, and I will put the hen 
back in her nest, and then we will go and try 
them.” 

When tbe little girl and the servant arrived in 
the kitchen, Mary filled a bowl with warm 
water, and after making sure that it was not too 
hot, she put the eggs into it. Three of them 
immediately sank to the bottom; but the fourth 
swam about in a very amusing manner. It was 
evident that something was moving inside. 

“ There, Miss; vou see,” said Mary, “ three 
of the eggs are bad, and have never had a 
chicken in them, or else the little things are 
dead; and in the fourth egg is a fine lively bird, 
that will soon be out if we keep it warm.” 

“ A bird, Mary ?” 

“ Yes, Missj a chicken is a bird, you know.” 

“ Oh! I thought birds were only those that 
sing amongst the trees. Won’t you put back 
that egg under the hen, Mary ?” 

“ No, Miss; we must try to hatch it in the 
house, for the hen will not take care of it now 
that she has so many chickens to see after.” 
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“ I)on*t you think it’s very cruel of her, 
Mary?” 

“ No, Miss; the other chickens will be want¬ 
ing to run about, and it is not to be expected 
that their mother will stay behind to take care of 
one egg.” 

“ What do you think is the reason it was not 
hatched along with the rest? I put them.all 
into the nest on the same day.” 

“ Perhaps it is not quite so strong as the 
others, llie strongest chickens come out first. 
Another reason may be that it was on the out¬ 
side, and the mother did not cover it so.warmly 
as she did the rest. But now. Miss, we must 
contrive a warm place for it.” 

Mary went to a cupboard, and brought forth 
a small baking-tin, after which she looked into 
a work-bag, and there found some wadding; 
she then enveloped thfc egg carefully in the 
wadding, and putting both into the tin, set it on 
the ground against the oven. . 

“Now, Miss,” said she, “we will go and 
feed the chickens. I have some bread nicely 
soaked; meal mixed with water until it crum¬ 
bles between your fingers is also very good for 
them, but the bread will do this morning.” 

Blanche was exceedingly cross with the in¬ 
truders upon her privacy until she saw what 
they were about; but when they strewed the soft 
bread upon the ground before the nest, she roae 
with a djgnified air, and stretching out her neck 
with a sharp cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, she 
soon enticed her little ones from their warm 
shelter. Some were very bold, hopping about 
with long legs and straight backs, and stealing 
twinkling sideway glances at their visitors. These 
soon learned to eat by themselves, but their 
weaker brethren and sisters needed more in¬ 
viting, so the judicious mother selected nice 
little morsels, which she dropped at their feet, 
clucking sharply at the time, and occasionally 
feeding them from her pwn beak. One little 
thing, the last comer, seemed to have no idea of 
eating at all, and Emily feared it was ill; but 
Mary told her not to do alarmed, as they did 
not require any food for the first few hours after 
hatching. 

Emily could not stay long with the interesting 
family, for breakfast was ready, and Mrs. Mor¬ 
ton’s cheerful voice was heard calling to her 
little daughter; 60 she ran in, and with a beam¬ 
ing face kissed her beloved mother, and told 
her all about the chickens and the egg in the 
kitchen. 

Emily had a good many lessons to do that 
day, yet she found time to give an occasional 
peep at her cherished egg. The bird, however, 
gave no signs of animation until the afternoon, 
when, as Emily was looking at the egg for about 
the fourteenth time, she heard a feeble chirp, 
and turning it over, discovered a small hole, 
through which appeared a tender beak with a 
little sharp knob upon it, which beak kept con¬ 
tinually opening and shutting, as if panting for 
air. Emily ran with the egg to her mpther. 

“ Look! Mamma, look! the chicken is coming. 
Shall I break some more of the shell, Mapama ?” 


“ No, my dear, not now; you had better let 
the bird manage for itself a short time. After? 
wards you shall play the part of its mother, and 
give the shell a little crack 

“ Does she do so, Mamma ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, if you could have watched 
her closely, you would have 6een her turn the 
eggs over with her beak, and now and then give 
them a chip. But she knows better when the 
chickens are quite ready to come out than you 
do, so you must be careful how you act. You 
had better put the egg back again for the pre¬ 
sent, and take a walk with me. You will see 
the hole will be larger when we return.” 

Emily rather unwillingly put on her things, 
and accompanied her mother. When they re¬ 
turned, the little girl immediately ran into the 
kitchen.. 

The egg was a good deal more broken, and 
Emily could see a tiny head turned all on one 
side, and a soft yellow claw that was cramped 
up in a most unaccountable manlier. She was 
quite sorry for the chicken, and told Mary that 
she thought it must have got into the egg the 
wrong way; but Mary laughed, and assured her 
that all chickens were packed into the shell in 
that manner, as otherwise there would be no 
rooiq for them. 

The chicken now began to kick and struggle 
violently, and Emily begged her mamma to 
allow her to have the tin by her on the tea- 
table, that she might watch the egg; to which 
Mrs. Morton consented. The little girl broke 
off some pieces of the shell from time to time; 
and at length the chicken, after resting awhile, 
succeeded in freeing itself from its confinement. 
But the poor little thing seemed weak, and 
wanted wanqing and drying; so Emily patiently 
6at and held it between her bands for an hour 
or {wo, when it appeared much more comfort¬ 
able. She would not part with it that night; 
and Mrs. Morton also feared that it might get 
too much pushed about by its stronger brothers 
and sisters, if it were placed under the hen; so 
between them they contrived a place for taking 
care of it, which was, that Epiily should wrap it 
in cotton wool, and tie it round her waist in a 
pocket when she went to bed, and sp keep it 
warm all night.* She was a quiet sleeper, and 
there was no fear that she would turn over and 
crush it. Besides, as she said, she should know 
it was there, and be careful. 

By such treatment the chicken was able in a 
few days to take its place among the rest: and 
now the hen walked forth with her brood, and 
caught insects for them, and scratched up the 
earth for worms and grubs. Poor Loftus, who 
had been soraewbat neglected while his lady was 
engaged in hatching her young family, gladly 
assisted her in the care of them, and often called 
them to pick up some tit-bit that he chanced to 
find. He appeared much pleased when they 
grew familiar, and pecked at his eyes until he 
was obliged to shut them for fear of being 
blinded, or jumped upon bis back, without 


* A fact. 
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" with your leave or by your leave,” as people 
say. 

All went on well until the brood were nearly 
three weeks old. One unfortunate day, about 
that time, Blanche happened not to be in a very 
ood humour, probably Loftus had offended 
er, and she scratched the earth up in an ex¬ 
ceedingly rough manner, making a large hole, 
and keeping the chickens away from her on all 
sides. At length, while she was stalking about, 
unheeding where she trod, one of her sprawling 
feet alighted upon the chicken that Emily had 
helped to rear, and the poor little thing was 
crushed to the earth, and seriously injured. 
Emily just then happened to come by, ana saw 
her pretty favourite gasping and struggling on 
the spot where its careless mother had left it. 
She took it up in a great fright, and ran into 
the kitchen. 

" Oh, Mary, Mary!” cried she, u my poor 
little pet is dying. Look at it. What snail 1 
do.” 

“ Give it me, miss; and run and ask your 
mamma for about a tea-spoonful of brandy-and- 
water. We can perhaps save its life yet.” 

Emily did as she was requested, and Mary 
took the brandy-and-water into her mouth, ana 
gave it by little sips into the chicken’s beak. 
The poor bird swallowed it, and in a short time 
seemed revived, and could stand upon its legs. 
In about half-an-hour it became so lively, that 
it was returned to the hen, who had now reco¬ 
vered her good humour, and welcomed it gladly. 
She little knew how nearly she had lost it alto¬ 
gether, and all by her own wicked temper. 

After this incident, Emily grew still more 
fond of her chicken, of whom she regarded her¬ 
self as in some sort the mother, for had she not 
helped to bring it into existence ? And had she 
not nursed it into health and strength, and 
afterwards assisted to restore it when on the 
point of death ? Her protegee grew up a very 
fine hen, with beautiful jet black feathers tinged 
with green, a handsome plume upon its head, 
and a shining russet collar round its neck. 
Emily named it Julia, after her own dear mo¬ 
ther. 

After laying some hundreds of eggs, and 
living to see her great, great, great, we cannot 
say how far removed grand-children—for Emily 
would not allow her favourite to be killed, even 
when she became profitless—Mistress Julia died 
of extreme old age, on the 15th November, 1850. 
She was interred in the garden adjoining the 
house, with all due honours, eighty-six of her 
descendants following her to the grave. A 
simple stone was afterwards erected to her me¬ 
mory by the sorrowing mistress of 

The Pet Chicken. 


THE TRUANT SCHOOLBOYS OF 
THESSALY. 

Books should with wreaths of roses be entwined, 
Linked with amenities that win the mind; 

Not wept o’er by a child of tender years, 
Brimming his gentle eyes with crystal tears. 


A PASTORAL. 

(Adapted for Recitation in Universities and 
Schools.) 

BY A BROTHER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 

Carpe diem. 


Heard ye that shout, ye dryads of the dale, 

Yet slow decaying over Tempo’s vale ? 

From Hellas’ truant schoolboys came the sound, 
Unlicensed breathing the fresh air around; 

Devious their path, till in a glen they hide, 

Of shepherd, faun, or sylvan lad uuspied. 

Apart where hazels meet in arches rude, 

The busy squirrel’s cherished solitude, 

Cradled with cowslips, Thyrsis finds a bed, 

His satchel pillowing bis curly head. 

Diana passing near in buskins white, 

Studded with orient pearl and chrysolite, 

Stops, taken with his face, and bending low', 
Searches around him for his shaft and bowr. 

She thought the minion, where he lay reposed. 

Was Cupid slumbering with his pinions closed: 

His lily hand she pressed—then hastens on, 

To meet her shepherd swain Endymion. 

Meantime, a titter from behind the trees, 

A hum of females floats upon the breeze, 

The gossip mystery of forms unseen, 

And forth a dwarf comes crawling on the green, 
Who squatting near the boy, with subtle look, 

Out from his tassclled green bag pulls a book, 

His Grad us ad Parnassum, bound in roan, 

Which a dunce vouchsafed him, and bade him con, 
As once he journeyed to Apollo’s shrine, 

To be examined by the laughing Nine, 

In the Frogs of Aristophanes—the page 

Where Bacchus smites them with ungoverned rage. 

Ripe now for music is each minstrel boy, 

Sorrow’s soft nurse, and tender passion’s joy; 

Some raise their voices to the master-lyre, 

Others with mellow breath the reed inspire, 
Plaintive the sad notes dying one by one, 

Till all is hushed and Damon sings alone. 

The oak-crowned sisters from the hills descended, 
The hamadryades their hunting ended; 

They gather round the spot, by Rapture led, 

Fair living forms with roses garlanded. 

Hushed is the hymning of the youthful choir, 

They drop the ivory pipe, and gold-stringed lyre. 
And each nymph turning round her languid eyes. 
Averts them, made in wooing arms a prize, 

More proud the victor than the chief of Greece, 
Who won on Colchos* coast the golden fleece. 

Apart Damcetas, who his heart kept whole, 

Tickled to see his mates lose all control, 

For pastime ever ready, gives his lip, 

His mirth-inspiring lute with ebon tip. 

Straight the infection runs through all the throng, 
Leading the way the maidens romp along, 
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They beckon Sport, who comes by Laughter led, 
Wearing a cap and bells upon his head, 

And all contend which shall the deepest be 
Buried in leaves beneath the old oak tree. 

The spell dissolves—the moon o’er Ossa’s brow, 
Looks through the lattice of the blossomed bough, 
Chequering with light the chalk cliff, where is seen 
A stalwart man two sycamores between; 


Propped, leaning on his staff, he scowls around. 
And his voice rings in ears that know the sound. 
Pale turn the boys in dread of blows to come, 

The maids hang o’er them and deplore their doom, 
Sport pelts the pedant, and his frown derides, 

And Laughter eyes him holding both his sides. 

D. 
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EMBROIDERED NOTE-CASE. 


MatbbialS :—Bark Stone or Grey Kid, of the finest quality; green, and blue ombrS embroidery Silks J 
bright scarlet ditto; and a needleful or two of buff-coloured coarse sewing or fine netting Silk. 



The note-case being given 
of the full size in the engrav¬ 
ing, the pattern may readily 
be traced from it, and then 
marked on the leather in the 
usual manner. Before placing 
it in the frame in which it is 
to be worked, line it with soft 
fine linen, or with a bit of fine 
merino.of the same colour. 

This holds the needle better 
than the kid alone would do, 
and prevents the latter from 
tearing. J may observe that 
even morocco is tlje better for 
being lined when it is to be 
embroidered for slippers and 
similar articles. 

The group in the centre of 
the design is composed of blue 
convolvulus, with bud, and 
Flox Adonis, with its buds, 
intermixed with small green 
leaves. Of the three Flox Ado¬ 
nis the lowest is the darkest, 
being worked entirely in the 
dark parts of the silk. The 
others are light; the upper 
part of each flower is the 
lightest. The centre of every 
one is formed in the same 
manner, of a cluster of French 
knots, in buff silk, surrounded 
entirely by others in dark 
blue. The buds are all worked 
in the lighter shades of the 
silk, and the convolvulus is 
Shaded from left to right, the 
former being the darkest. The 
cup of the flower is worked in 
irregular long stitches, in buff 
silk. 

The leaves, being very small, 
are not veined. The engraving 
shows the direction of the 
stitches. The lower leaves of 
the group are, for the most part, the darkest 
The stems are worked in half-polka stitch, and 
are very light and delicate. In working the 
leaves, take ewe to begin so that the darkest 


part of your needle-full of silk sha 1 ! be used in 
the lower part of the leaf, unless where it droops, 
in which case it is allowable to throw the 
strongest light on the centre. 

u 
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Scarlet is used for the buds of the Flox case may either be embroidered to correspond, 
Adonis. The leaves and stems are green, and or be left plain. It should be made up, with 
worked in the same manner as those in the white silk, by an ornamental bookbinder, 
centre group. The reverse side of the note- Aiguillette. 

EDGING IN FRIVOLITE. 

Materials.— For very strong work, Evans's Tatting Cotton, No. 1 ; Medium, No. 2; and for Children’s 
Dresses, &c., No. 3. Bolton's Steel Shuttle, and a Tatting Pin ; also a Sewing Needle. 

Before giving directions for this 
edging, it is necessary to explain the 
manner of joining the loops, the only 
process in Frivolite which has not been 
already described to the readers of this 
Magazine. When two loops are to be 
connected, a picot is made «n the first , 
wherever that connection is to take 
place. When you come to the cor¬ 
responding part'of the second , draw the 
thread which goes round the fingers of 
the left hand through the picot with a 
needle, pulling through a loop large 
enough to admit the shuttle. Slip this 
through, then draw the thread tight 
again over the fingers, and continue 
the work. 

In the following pattern, and in 
others which I shall give, the needle 
is also used to work over in button-hole 
stitch the thread which passes from 
one loop to another. A long^needleful 
is left at the beginning of the work, 
and threaded. When this is used, another must join to the last picot of the same loop. Then# 
be joined on, as neatly and imperceptibly as for the straight bar, slip the thread to the first 
possible. Picots are sometimes made in the picot of the first loop, B; take one stitch to fasten 
lines of button-hole stitch done with the needle, it; then (taking care not to contract it), slip the 
1st pattern. Leave about a yard of thread; needle to the beginning of the first loop. Work 
X 4 double stitches, 1 picot, x 5 times. 4 on this bar 9 button-hole stitches; this brings 
double stitches. Draw up the loop quite tightly, the needle again to the first picot; slip it through 
A. Work 8 button-hole stitches, with the the second. Work along the bar, closely, till 
needleful of thread, on that connected with the you come again to the last picot of the last loop, 
shuttle; make a picot, and work 8 more. Work 9 on the thread, and connect with the 

2nd loop. 4 double, join to the last picot of next picot; 9 on the thread, X make a picot; 
the previous loop, X 4 double, 1 picot, x 4 9 button-hole stitches, X twice, 
times; 4 double with the needle; do 9 button- 2nd pattern (and all following ones), 4 double 
hole stitches. stitches, join to the last picot on the thread, 4 

3rd loop. 4 double; join to the last picot of double, join to the next on the thread, 4 double, 
the last loop; 4 double, l picot, x 6 double, join to the centre picot of the last loop, X 4 
1 picot, x twice, 4 double, 1 picot, 4 double; double, 1 picot, X twice; 4 double. 

9 button-hole stitches on the thread. Repeat from A to B of the last pattern—con- 

4th loop. Like 2nd. On the thread work tinue this. Cover the bar thus made with but- 
8 button-hole stitches; slip the needle through ton-hole; then 8 button-hole on the thread, 
the picot made on the thread after the first loop; fasten to the next picot of the fifth loop, X 9 
8 more stitches. button-hole on thread, make a picot, X twice; 

5th loop. Like 4th. When it is drawn up, 9 button-hdle. 
carry the needle to the beginning of the first Repeat the 2nd pattern as often a m may be 
loop, and button-hole stitch back again; then required, 

work on the thread 9 button-hole stitches, and Aigvil&btt%* 
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ANTIQUE LACE COLLAR. 1 : 

Materials W. Eva is and Co.'s Mecklenburgh Threads, Nos. 1 , 100, and 1*0, aud Boar’s Head Cot¬ 
ton, No. 70. 

In the engraving 
one-half the collar 
is given of the full 
size, and if this be 
drawn on a piece 
of proper tracing- 
paper, and inked, it 
will be seen as dis¬ 
tinctly on the wrong 
end as on the right; 
se that a perfect 
collar, with the ends 
properly reversed, 
can be obtained 
from it without 
trouble. The out¬ 
lines are made en¬ 
tirely in Mecklen- 
borgh thread, No. 

1; and for the sake 
of attaching this 
more firmly and 
regularly to the 
pattern, it will be 
advisable to line 
the paper with al¬ 
paca or merino. 

The great advan¬ 
tage of the thread 
outline consists in 
the facility it affords 
for fastening on 
and off; as the 
ends are merely laid 
on, in the outlines, 
for about an inch, 
and there can be 
as many joins as 
flowers. 

The edges of the 
petals and leaves are 
not covered with 
button-hole stitch, 
as the close stitches 
which fill them 
make it sufficiently 
firm. I may ob¬ 
serve, also, that 
those parts of the 
outline thread that 
are covered with 
button - hole, are 
worked after all the 
other parts are 
done. 

a. The Edging: 

—A small rosette 
is worked in each 
little scallop, in 
Evans’s Mecklen¬ 
burgh No. 120. 

When allthe filling- 
in is done, the scal¬ 
lops and inner line 
are to be overcast 
in Mecklenburgh 
No. 100. 
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b. Alternate petals of the roses. The stitch 
in which these are worked is a new one. Begin 
at the edge of the petal; do two Brussels stitches 
quite close to each other, and draw them up 
tightly; miss the space of two, and repeat. On 
the next, and all future rows, do the two close 
stitches on the bar formed by the missed space, 
and work as in the first. 

c. The close alternate petals. Done in close 
Brussels, worked over bars of thread. (For the 
mode of doing this see our Magazine for Octo¬ 
ber—Collar, No. 2). The Brussels stitches are 
to be taken as close together as possible. This 
is called foundation stitch. 

d. The wheel in the centre of the rose is 
worked on twisted bars, and overcast; or it 
may be worked with a Raleigh spot in every 
section. Every part of the rose U done in 
Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 120. 

e. The steins. Covered with button-hole 
6 titch, in Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 100. Ro¬ 


settes in the buds are done in Boar’s Head, 
No. 70. 

/. The rose-leaves. They are worked in 
foundation stitch, with Evans’s Boar's Head, 
No. 70, the veinings being formed by taking the 
bar at a greater distance, and working a row of 
Sorrento, instead of close button-holes, at every 
place where the openings occur. Up the centre 
of each leaf is an opening filled with English 
lace. 

g. The ground-work, consisting entirely of 
Raleigh bars, worked irregularly, but so as to 
connect the various parts of the wreath. For 
this Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 120, will be 
the best material. 

A line of braid-stitch, such as forms the 
stem of the Turk’s-cap sleeve, is used, instead 
of simple overcasting for the neck.. 

Aiguillettk, 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER IN ANTIQUE POINT. 

Materials Eighteen yards of Italian Braid, and (be Point Lace Cottons of Messrs. W. Evans and Co 9 

of Derby. 


The size of the page does not admit of our 
giving more than the section of the handker¬ 
chief now presented to the reader. To perfect 
the half of one side one more pattern will be 
needed; indeed, from the style of the design* 
any number may be added without losing the 
effect. 

The braid is represented as rather wider than 
that 1 have hitherto had made; so that the spaces 
to be filled with work will be rather larger, 
which will not, however, spoil the effect. 

a. The edging is to be done in Sorrento 
Hitch, using Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 80. 

b. The Venetian edging, done with five tight 
button-hole stitches instead of four. Evans’s 
Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 50, will do for this 
stitch. 

! c. Radiating edged Venetian bars, done in 
Evans's Mecklenburgh, No. 100. 

d. Brussel’s lace, Evans’s Boar’s Head, 
No. 70, 

t. English lace, the centre spots of which are 
father larger than the others. It may be worked 
in the same cotton as the last, 

i 


/. Open English lace, in Evans’s Mecklen¬ 
burgh, No. CO. 

g. Raleigh wheels, worked on radiating Ra¬ 
leigh bars, in Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 80. 

h . Small flowers, worked in foundation stitch, 
in Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 120. 

The outlines of these flowers must be made in 
Mecklenburgh, No. 1. 

In various other parts of this handkerchief 
border, particularly in the corner, will be seen 
small pieces resembling the braid itself. These 
are done entirely in foundation stitch, a term 
applied to close Brussels worked over bare of 
thread. It is done throughout in the finest 
Mecklenburgh. 

From the bold style of this pattern, the spaces 
to be filled with stitches are larger'than in most 
patterns. Great care must therefore be taken 
in the working, to ensure sufficient strength to 
all the parts ; and the foundation of the Vene¬ 
tian and other bars should be in Mecklenburgh 
thread, No. I. r 

AiqytLLBTTE. 
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GERMAN LEG 

BY MBS. T. 

No. 

It would be an interesting study to trace tbe 
intimate connexion existing between the super¬ 
stitions of different countries. We are little sur¬ 
prised to find in England certain vestiges of 
ancient Saxon delusions; but it would, I think, 
"be found on examination, that other lands 
claiming less close affinity with the German na¬ 
tions, have legends corresponding with theirs, 
indeed, so nearly resembling them, as to leave 
little doubt of their having sprung from a com¬ 
mon origin. To give an instance: the self¬ 
tolling bell so frequently spoken of in German 
supernatural traditions, has its echo in an old 
legend of Spain. It is said that anciently, just 
before a king of Spain died, the great bell of the 
cathedral of Saragossa, in Arragon, always tolled 
spontaneously— 

" Whatever dark, aerial power, 

Commissioned, haunts the gloomy tower, 

• . • • * * 

The bell of Arragon, they say, 

Spontaneous tolls the fatal day!” 

Similar traditions are numerous in Germany. 
In one convent this unearthly harbinger of 
death has been described as a “ wonderful sound 
of bells,” ringing duly before the last hour of 
each nun appointed to die. There is a story, 
too, of an unconsecrated bell having been hung 
in the tower of an abbey in or near Cologne. 
On the night following its erection, evil spirits 
are said to have torn it violently away from 
its place, and cast it on a neighbouring moor. 
There it is still supposed to be beard sounding, 
though never rung by mortal hands, at Christ¬ 
mas and during other sacred festivals. 

There is a Neapolitan story relating to manna, 
which can scarcely fail to suggest various similar 
legends of Germany. The tree which produces 
manna is an ash of a peculiar quality: it is in¬ 
digenous in the south of Italy ana in Sicily. 

“ When the kings of Naples enclosed the gar¬ 
dens of zEnotria, where the best manna of 
Calabria descends, that no man might gather it 
without paying tribute, the manna ceased till 
the tribute was taken off, and then it came again; 
and so, when after the third trial the princes 
found they could not make their gain of that 
which God made to be common, they left it as 
free as God gave it.” A spirit akin to this 
bleathes in the following legend of a fountain 
that refused to suffer the imposition of a toll. 
On a well-known spot in Germany, there once 
sprung a wonderful fountain, which possessed 
the power of healing every kind of sickness to 
which the human frame is liable, even restoring 
those whom the most skilful physicians pro¬ 
nounced incurable. Thereupon, the heart of 
him who owned the land whence the fountain 
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took its source, became moved with a greedy 
thirst for gain, and he imposed a toll upon eacn 
one who should resort to the healing waters. 
“ But in that same hour,” so runs the legend, 
“ the fountain dried up, and never welled out 
again until the unrighteous tax was lifted off.” 

Another well-legend is this:—A certain spring 
is said to rise among the Alps only during those 
months when cattle are driven a-field. It then 
yields its waters only twice a-day, and ever with 
invariable certainty at those hours when it is 
sought by the cattle to assuage their thirst. 
There is a fountain, too, reported to be so pure, 
that it will suffer no soil to approach it. Should 
anything dirty be thrown into its waters, they 
cease to flow for an eutire day. Somewhat 
analogous to this, is the old tradition of the er¬ 
mine, which little animal is said to lie down and 
die if any soil stains its spotless skin—an idea 
current in the chivalrous ages, and which led, it 
is supposed, to the frequent use of the ermine in 
heraldic devices. 

In Germany, as in England and elsewhere, 
omens and warning voices were once everywhere 
familiar among the credulous. In Osnaburg 
there was said to be a spectre wearing the form 
of a woman, who appeared to the inhabitants on 
various occasions, and always at the witching 
hour of night. She wore on her head a red- 
hot crown, and burning chains round her neck, 
while fiery fetters confined her hands. Her cry 
was ever, “ So fares it, when men break on earth 
the vows made to heaven.” 

A singular superstition is recorded as obtaining 
credence in the year 1564, during a pestilence 
which raged on tne borders of the Rhine, and 
was known as “ The Call of the Dying.” Each 
person seized with the plague, when on the point 
of death, and in the moment of their greatest 
agony, called out loudly the name of one of their 
acquaintances, neighbours, or friends : almost 
immediately afterwards, the person 60 called 
upon would also be seized with the disorder, 
and in dying likewise name some other, who 
thereupon fell sick like the last. 

But, leaving such traditions as may almost be 
said to be common property among various 
lands, it may be pleasanter to follow the genius 
of German traditional fiction into its own more 
peculiar haunts. Here, penetrating deeper into 
the spirit-land, we meet with some of the most 
beautiful and touching suggestions that ever 
human love and immortal hope combined to 
produce. Foremost among these may be placed 

Muttertrannen :—Mother-tears. 

“ A mother had a child—the first-born of her 
love, and he was good and beautiful in her 
sight; but he did not live long. After he was 
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lost to her, she bore another son, who became 
indeed very skilful in arms; but was, moreover, 
vain and foolish, and a great spendthrift. The 
poor mother could never look upon him without 
thinking with regret of her good first-born, and 
shedding tears in abundance over his memory. 

“ Now, once when she had thus wept for him 
anew, the following vision appeared to her: 
She beheld a high open way, towards which 
several youths came sporting, with shouts of 
joy. As she watched them, her thoughts flew 
to her departed child, and she looked earnestly 
to see if she could discern his form amongst 
them; but in vain. This afflicted her, and she 
wept over it bitterly. 

“ Not long, however, had she so wept before 
she saw her own lost one, who, with slow and 
dragging steps, advanced towards that high way. 
At this the poor woman cried, in still greater 
distress 

44 4 Ah I my son, why goest thou thus alone, 
and not amongst the rest? What is it that 
holds thee back, and fetteis thy steps? 9 

“ Then the departed one showed his clothes, 
- which were heavy with moisture, and said:— 

“ 4 See, mother; it is the tears which you have 
shed uselessly for my sake, whose weight presses 
00 heavily upon me that it is impossible for me 
to follow those happy ones. Cease, therefore, 1 
pray you, and let rather your tears be offered up 
in thanksgivings to God; then shall 1 be freed 
from the burden. 9 

“ The mother did so; and wept no more for 
her dead. 99 

Surely, this is the tenderest conceivable in¬ 
spiration of conscious sorrow. It seems to bear 
upon it the impress of some mourning mother- 
heart touched with a first faint misgiving of the 
mischief and impiety of intemperate grief. 

A peculiar ana mysterious charm, too, lies in 
the more modern apologue of 

Death and Slbbp. 

44 With arms interlaced, like loving brothers, 
the Angel of Sleep and the Angel of Death 
wandered together over the earth. It was eve¬ 
ning. They rested themselves upon a hill-side, 
not far from the dwellings of mortals. A melan¬ 
choly hush pervaded the air round about them, 
and even the sound of the hamlet-bells had 
melted away in the distance. 

44 Still and mute, as is their wonted mood, sat 
the two benevolent genii of the human race, 
locked in a cordial embrace. And soon the 
night drew on. 

44 Then, the Angel of Sleep rose up from his 
mossy couch; and he scattered abroad with 
light hand the invisible grains of slumber. The 
evening breeze bore them to the silent dwellings 
of the children of the soil; and now stole sweet 
sleep over the inhabitants of every rural hut— 
from the old man resting on his staff, to the 
tender infant in the cradle. The sick forgot 
their pains; the sorrowing, their grief; the poor, 
their cares. 

"Now, after hit work waa completed, the 


kindly Angel of Sleep laid himself down once 
more beside his graver brother. 

“ 4 When morning dawns, 9 he cried, in inno¬ 
cent delight, 4 men will praise me as their friend 
and benefactor. O, what joy, to do good unseen 
and in secret! How happy are we, the invisible 
messengers of the All-Good! How beautiful 
is our silent office! 

44 So spoke the friendly Angel of Sleep. 

44 But the Angel of Death gazed upon him in 
silent sorrow; and a tear, such as only the im¬ 
mortal can weep, stood in his great dark eyes. 

44 4 Alas! for me, 9 he cried, 4 that I may not, 
as thou canst, delight me in the joy of the 
thankful. The whole earth denounces me as a 
fiend and destroyer. 

44 4 O, my brother, 9 returned the Angel of 
Sleep, 4 at the resurrection of the just, shalt 
thou not also be recognized with grateful thanks 
as benefactor and as friend ? Are not we two, 
brothers; and are we not alike the messengers of 
our Father V 

44 A8 he spoke,-the eyes of the Death-Angel 
brightened; and a still moie tender embrace 
united the kindred genii." 

The suggestion of consolation is here touched 
most finely and delicately. Neither can anything 
well be more graciously imagined than the 
44 great dark eyes" of the Death-angel weeping 
immortal tears over a destiny which holds him 
back from the wide brotherhood of beneficent 
spirits, and forbids him to delight in the 
recompense awarded to his milder brother, 
Sleep— 44 the joy of the thankful." 

In the following, by the same author, comfort 
is drawn from the faith and the clear-sightedness 
of love—strong, aye, stronger than death: 

The Restored. 

44 An only daughter, the comfort and ioy of 
her aged parents, was seized with a severe illness, 
and died. The father and mother wept over her 
for three days; and then the maid was buried. 

44 But the father, when he returned home 
from the burial, could find no comfort; and his 
grief became greater than ever. Seeing this, 
the mother took courage, and dried her tears, 
and with a cheerful face spoke to the father 
thus :— 

44 4 Weep no more; we shall see her again. 
Our child lives. 9 

44 But the father said— 

44 4 How know you this ? Alas f it seems to 
me only the delusion of anguish. 9 

44 Then the mother of the child rose up, and 
she said— 

44 4 My heart is a pledge for the truth of what 
I say. Behold 1 my mother-love is eternal. 
Shall it be less than eternal, then, the love of 
the Father ? 9 99 

Did space permit, we could not do better 
than call attention to that peculiar phraseology 
of the German language which lends itself so 
greatly to the suggestiveness already noticed as 
the prevailing feature of the German traditional 
tales. Every reader of the language feels 
strongly the power of association belonging 
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sometimes to a single word; and every trans¬ 
lator experiences the impossibility of conveying 
. in any other tongne those delicate cadences of 
thought, which seem, as it were, to speak to our 
spirits through the medium of the German. An 
American poet, in whose works the following 
. verses appear, seems to have felt this as sym¬ 
pathetically as he has expressed it gracefully. 
Gottesacker, or God’s-acre, signifies in German 
a burial-ground. 

GOD’S-ACRE. 

“ I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
* The burial-ground God’s-Acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust. 


“ God’s-Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The Beed that they have garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 

“ Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 

• In the sure faith that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the Archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

♦ . * * * ♦ 

“ With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the 
sod, 

And spread the furrow for the seed we sow; 

This is the field and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow !’* 


THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE* 


We have here a fac-simile impression of the 
first edition of a genuine work of the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The circumstances 
under which the little book was written awaken 
an interest in the first instance, which the work 
itself will be found to keep alive to the end, even 
though the subject is a serious one, and very 
seriously treated. And this is saying much, at 
a time when publishers and bookbinders seem 
struggling whether the outsides or the insides 
of books shall be the more 6howy. The 
"Mother’s Legacie” has no seductive attrac¬ 
tions of this kind. Its external merits, like its 
internal ones, are of a grave and subdued 
xharacter; but they are not on this account less 
valuable. Those who have the power of appre¬ 
ciating the tasteful and refined in typography 
and binding, will perceive that the “ Mother’s 
Legatie” in these respects is a perfect little bijou. 
The taste and workmanship displayed in the 
“ getting up ” of this small volume are of a very 
superior order. Of its literary value our readers 
will judge for themselves, when we have told 
them something of its histoiy. 

The authoress, Mrs. Elizabeth Joceline, 
grand-daughter of William Chaderton, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who in early lite was chaplain to Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was born in 1595, and 
ynarried in 1615, when she was twenty years old. 
Like many ladies of her time, Bhe was eminent 
for her learning and her piety. After being 
married for nearly seven years, she fancied her¬ 
self about to become a mother. The firm con¬ 
viction that she would not live to perform a 
mother’s duties to her offspring took possession 
of her mind; and, unknown to any one, while 
undauntedly looking death in the face, she wrote 
these pious and loving counsels as a “ Legacie ” 
to her unborn child. Her apprehension proved 
prophetical; she died in October, 1622, a few 


* “ The Mother’s Legacie to her Unborne Childe.” 
By Elizabeth Joceline. Reprinted from the edition 
of 1625. With a Biographical and Historical In¬ 
troduction. — Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh, 
1852. 


day8 after giving birth to a daughter. The MS. 
was found unfinished in her desk, together with 
a letter to her husband. They were both pub¬ 
lished, with the “approbation” of the book 
licenser. Dr. Good, prefixed to them three years 
afterwards. It is of this edition (1625) that the 
present editor has presented the public with the 
fac-simile impression before us, to which he has 
added a valuable historical and biographical in¬ 
troduction, containing a learned disquisition on 
the manuals of private devotion in U6e amongst 
persons of all ranks in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries; as well as much curious in¬ 
formation respecting the English ladies of the 
time, who were distinguished for their learning 
and their piety. 

The “ Legacie ” is an earnest and loving ad¬ 
dress to her child, counselling it to pursue a life 
of virtue before God and man; and every word 
of it shows the writer would have made a wise 
and tender mother. But the gem of the book is 
the letter to. her husband. Its sound sense, 
touching simplicity, and exquisite pathos, will 
find their way to the heart of every reader. We 
cannot do better than extract a portion of it. 
Some of the evils that the mother so quaintly 
urges her husband to guard their chila from, 
will excite a smile in these days:— 

Extract L 

To my truly loving and most dearly-loved hus¬ 
band, Tonrell Joceline. 

Mine own dear Love, —I no sooner conceived 
an hope that I should bee made a mother by thee, 
but with it entered the consideration of a mother’s 
duty, and shortly after followed the apprehension of 
danger that might prevent mee from executing that 
care I so exceedingly desired—I mean in religious 
training ourchildc. And in truth, death appearing 
in this shape, was doubly terrible unto mee. First 
in respect of the painfulnesse of that kinde of death, 
and next of the losse my little one should have in 
wanting mec. But I thank God these feares were 
cured with the remembrance that all things work 
together for the best to those that love God, and a 
certain assurance that lie will give mee patience ac¬ 
cording to my pain. 
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Yet still I thought there was some good office I 
might do for my childe more than bring it forth 
(tho* it should please God to take me) when I con¬ 
sidered our frailty, our apt inclinations to sin, the 
Devil’s subtelty, and the world’s deceitfulness; 
against these how much desired I to admonish it! 
But still it came into my mind that death might de¬ 
prive me of time, if 1 should neglect the present. I 
knew not what to do; I thought of writing; but 
then mine own weakness appeared so manifestly, 
that I was ashamed, and durst not undertake it. | 
But when I could find no other means to express my i 
motherly zeal, I encouraged myself with these | 

reasous: | 

First, that I wrote to a childe, and though I.were | 
but a woman, yet to a childe’s judgement, what I , 
understood might serve for a foundation to a better j 
learning. | 

Againe, I considered it was to my owne, and in 
private sort, and my love to my own might excuse 
my errors. 

And lastly, but chiefly I comforted myselfe, that 
my interest was good, and that I was well assured 
God is the prosperer of good purposes. j 

Thus resolved 1 sent this ensuing letter to our 
little one, to whom I could not find a fitter hand to , 
convey it than thine owne, which maist with au- j 
tliority see the performance of this my little legacy, 
of which my child is executor. 

And (dear love) as thou must be the overseer, for 
God’s sake, when it shall faile in duty to God or the 
world let not thy indulgence winke at such folly, 
but severely correct it; and that thy trouble may bo 
little when it comes to yeeres, take the more care of 
it when it is young. First, in providing it a nurse: 
O make choice not so much for her complexion, as i 
for her milde and honest disposition. Likewise if j 
the child be to remain long abroad after waining, as 


neere as may be, chuso a house where it may not 
learn to sweare or speak scurrilous words. * * • 

Of pride she says— 

Extract II. 

Dearest,—I am so fearful to bring thee a proud 
high-minded child, that though I know thy care will 
need no spur, yet I cannot but desire thee to double 
thy watchfulness over this vice, it is such a crafty 
insinuating devil, it will enter children in the bitter¬ 
ness of wit, with which their parents are delighted, 
and that is sweet nourishment to it. 

I pray thee, dear heart, delight not to have a bold 
childe; modestie and humilitie are the sweetest 
groundworke of all vertue. Let not thy servants 
give it any other title than the Christian name till it 
have discretion to understand how to respect other. 

* * * * * 

Thus, Deare, thou seest my beleefe, if thou canst 
teach thy little ones humility, it must needs make 
thee a glad father. 

But I know thou wonderest by this time what the 
cause should be that, we two continually unclasping 
our hearts one to the other, I should reserve this 
to writing. When thou thinkest thus, deare, re¬ 
member how grifcvous it was to tlieo but to hear me 
say I may die, and thou wilt confess this would have 
been an unpleasant discourse to thee; and thou 
knowest I never durst displease thee willingly, so 
much I love thee. All I now desire is that the un¬ 
expectedness of it make it not more grievous to 
thee. But I know thou art a Christian, and there¬ 
fore will not doubt of thy patience. 

And though I thus write to thee, as heartily de¬ 
siring to be religiously prepared to die, yet, my deare, 
I despaire not of life; nay, I hope and daily pray 
for it, if so God will be pleased. 


GOSSIP PROM PARIS, 

(by our own correspondent.) 


Tarts, April 23. 

My dear C—. 

The solemnities of the carime are over, and 
have given place to the Easter festivities, which 
extend far into this month, and finish the gay 
season, as in May the beau monde begin to flit 
to the country. It was predicted that Long* j 
champs was to resume most of its ancient splen¬ 
dour this year, but the reality fell far short of 
what was expected. Strange the changes that 
years bring in traditions and customs! Long- 
champs is one of the most striking instances of 
this. At its first institution it was a solemn and 
penitential procession, at the close of Lent, from 
Paris, through the Champs Elysees and the 
Boi8 de Boulogne, to the village of Longchamps; 
gradually its character modified, until it became 
the grande promenade for the display of all the < 
luxury of Paris in toilets, equipages, and horses; 1 
and during the latter part of the carbne—mo• 
distes, couturitres, tailors, coach-builders, har¬ 
ness-makers, &c., were putting their heads and 
hands into requisition with all their might to j 
invent and execute new modes in their various , 
departments. During the last few years the ' 


political changes in France, and their inevitable 
consequences on trade, the private fortunes of 
individuals, and general mode of living, gra¬ 
dually stripped Longchamps of its splendour, 
and few really handsome equipages are now to 
be seen, though it still continues to be to a great 
degree the theatre for the first display of the 
spring fashions in dress, and at the same time a 
fruitful field for the physicians; for, as in the 
greater part of April the weather is generally 
most treacherous, with bright sun and cutting 
winds, and that the toilettes are of quite a sum¬ 
mer style, more colds, grippes , and coughs, are 
caught during the three d tys of Longchamps 
than at almost any other time of the year. It 
may seem strange, but my experience of Paris 
goes to prove, that March and April are two of 
the coldest months in the twelve. Certainly there 
are fine warm days in them, and much sunshine; 
but the winds are so high and so keen, and the 
nights frequently so really severe, that one has 
as much need ot fires and warm clothing during 
the greater part of them as in any month in 
winter. To see Paris in its best guise—I mean 
for the city itself, not for the society, which U 
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nearly broken up at that period of the year—a 
6tranger should visit it in Mayor June; then 
the fineness of the weather, the beauty of the 
public gardens, and the quantity of verdure 
everywhere visible—for in Paris trees are planted 
almost wherever they can stand—make it really 
beautiful. The Place Louis Quinze, on & fine 
day in “ the leafy month of June,” forms a 
coup d'ceil that cannot, I think, be surpassed by 
any public place in any capital; the sweep of 
the Champs Elysees, terminating in the Arc 
de Triomphe de l’Etoile on one side, the Jardins 
and Palais des Tuileries on the other, the noble 
buildings of the Rue de Rivoli, and the Seine, 
with its bridges and quays forming the remain¬ 
ing boundaries; and the vast extent, the statues 
and fountains of the Place itself, really present a 
spectacle that must delight the most phlegmatic 
of beholders. Nor is it less striking of a sum¬ 
mer night, when all its beauties are softened by 
the more chastened light of the moon; indeed I 
hardly know if it be not then seen to even 
greater advantage than when the glare of the 
sun, which on the white pavement is intense, 
dazzles the eye with its brilliancy. Paris is 
deficient in the parks, which in London are so 
agreeable to ride and drive in; but it has attached 
to most of the palaces, such as the Tuileries, the 
Invalides, the Luxembourg, &c., public gardens 
which, to a certain extent, Supply the want to 
pedestrians, though being on a somewhat limited 
scale, they are more fitted for summer lounges 
than for actual exercise. The Bois de Boulogne 
is certainly a charming ride or drive; but it is at 
some distance, and the road to it is bare, ugly, 
and dusty; bleak in winter, and intensely not 
and exposed in summer. This remark applies 
to almost all the immediate outskirts of Paris: 
the country is open, flat, and naked, with little 
interest or charm of any kind, but further on 
there are some lovely spots. We drove the 
other day to Meudon, passing the wooded 
heights of St. Cloud, and Sevres, which really 
are of surpassing beauty; and Mendon itself, 
with its ch&teau, its forest, its park, and its 
terrace. What a view! what beauties at every 
side! We were enchanted, and I only longed 
to be an artist to bring home some souvenirs of 
so exquisite a spot. Fontainbleau, St. Germain, 
Versailles, Rambouillet, Enghien—none of these 
should be neglected by visitors to Paris, all 
being replete with a thousand charms, and with 
more or less of historical interest. 

The last rumour is, that the Empire is to be 
proclaimed on the 9th May, when a revue mon - 
stre, at which are to appear sixty thousand 
troops, is to take place at the Champs de Mars; 
but so many periods for the final coup d’ttat 
have already been given that no one seems to 
count much on any particular epoch, though 
little doubt is entertained of the certainty of the 
event, and its taking place soon. One of the 
cancans de socieU is the quarrel between the 
Princesse M. D. and the Prince de C., both 
cousins of the President; the latter having, it is 

said, declared to the Duchesse de - his 

determination to resort to the most violent mea¬ 


sures in case of the President’s becoming Em¬ 
peror : the Princesse M. questioned him on the 
subject, and on his admitting his words and his 
intention of making them good, she turned him 
out of doors in the most ignominious manner. 
Such is one version of the story: the other is 
that the rupture proceeds from a private pique 
on the part of the Princesse against her cousin. 

The society of Paris has just lost one of its 
greatest ornaments, in the death of the Comtesse 
Merlin, from a malady which has lately assumed 
a most alarming frequency—disease of the heart. 
For many years the salons of Madame Merlin 
were the resort of the sommites of all descrip¬ 
tion, foreign as well as French. Rank, talent, 
wit, beauty, crowded round the hostess, in whom 
all these qualities were united, together with a 
charm of mind and manner, and a musical 
genius of no common order. Of Creole birth, 
and most ancient family, Madame Merlin was, 
at a very early age, placed in a convent, where 
it was intended she snould finish her existence; 
but the veil having no charms for a young, high 
spirited, and beautiful girl, she, with the con¬ 
nivance of a nun who deemed such enforced 
seclusion from the world no service to religion, 
escaped from the Convent of Santa Clara, well 
aware that it was only so marked and decided a 
step that would induce her parents to relent in 
their decision. It was effectual; and her father, 
the Comte de Yaruco, seeing it was vain to 
attempt to force his daughter’s* will, consented 
to take her with him on a voyage to Spain, 
where her mother already was. Shortly after 
this he died, leaving his daughter at the age of 
twelve, and his widow at that of five-and-twenty, 
the former being the usual period when a 
Havanaise girl is considered marriageable. A 
sort of unintentional rivalry was established be¬ 
tween mother and daughter; suitors flocked in 
to both, and some difficulties resulted from the 
attentions of a certain Quesada, who, while pre¬ 
tending to seek the good graces of the Countess, 
who encouraged his attentions, was really en¬ 
deavouring to win the heart of the young Dona 
Mercedes, in spite of her dislike of his person 
and contempt of his falsehood. An explanation 
however ensued, which released her frpm his 
importunities, and betrayed his duplicity to her 
mother, and she shortly afterwards accepted the 
proposals of the Marquis de Cerrano. Previous, 
nowever, to the marriage, the discovery of his 
violence of temper and unworthy conduct caused 
her to break with him, and later,. at the age of 
fourteen, she was sought by the king, Joseph 
Bonaparte—whose policy induced him to pro¬ 
mote alliances between bis officers and the best 
Spanish families—for General Merlin; the offer 
was accepted, and until his death the couple 
lived on the happiest terms. During upwards 
of twenty years the Comtesse Merlin held un¬ 
rivalled her supremacy in Parisian society, a 
supremacy never abused by caprice, insolence, 
or pretension: kind, liberal, and amiable, she 
was as much beloved as admired, and it will be 
long ere the blank she has left can be filled up, 
| or her place supplied to the world. 
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Dumas, the indefatigable Dumas, is at work, 
hard as ever. I saw him a few days since, in a 
flying visit from Brussels, where he is at present 
established, and he then told me that in addition 
to the Life of Louis Philippe, and his own 
Memoirs, he is writing a feuillclon on an English 
subject, which is shortly to appear. Have you 
seen his last one^-Dieu et Diable—published 
in the Pays ? It really is one of the prettiest, 
the purest, and the most charming pictures of 
peasant love and peasant life I ever read. It is 
strange what freshness of mind and feeling, what 
delicacy of taste he still possesses: there are 
passages in the work that with all the vigour of 
masculine genius, display at the same time such 
finesse and refinement of sentiment, combined 
with such a healthy tone of morality, that one 
can hardly picture to oneself their being the 
work of a man whose unsettled mode of life 
and incessant literary toils would, it might be 
imagined, blunt these shades of feeling, and 
delicate appreciation of the pure and simple in 
nature. It is only another proof of the versa¬ 
tility of his genius, and the fund of rich ore yet 
unexhausted in his heart and mind. 

Madame George Sand is now engaged on a 
new work, tbe title of which is still a secret: it 
is to be dedicated to Count d’Orsay. Lamartine 
is bringing out a periodical in monthly numbers, 
a sort of historical and biographical magazine, 
intended especially for the people; the title 


is somewhat pretentious —Le Civilisatcur—but 
there is no doubt the book, will be one full of 
interest and merit; the number of this month 
(the first, properly speaking, as the one of 
March consisted only in a sort of expose of his 
views and intentions) contains the life of Jeanne 
d’Arc; it is beautifully written, and so compli- 
mentary to our sex in general, that we, at least, 
ought to be satisfied with it; but as to its being 
suited to the tastes and comprehension of the 
people properly so called, I doubt, though by 
no means disposed to underrate their intelli¬ 
gence, that such is the case: Lamartine's flights 
are far beyond the range of the average of intel¬ 
lect and education of the class to which he 
addresses himself; and though no doubt tbe 
work will have a vast success, it will not—can¬ 
not, I think, fulfil the aim he has proposed to 
himself in writing it, nor find its admirers 
among those for whom it was more particularly 
intended. 

Ah, when are we to have any spring ? It is 
a positive fact that every day it gets colder and 
colder. In the beginning of the month we 
had some little warmth occasionally, and in the 
middle of the day we could dispense with fires; 
but now we want good ones from morning to 
night, and the wind is piercing. Let us nope 
May will bring us better things, and e» af- 
tendant , adieu. Yours ever, 

P*. 


OUR CONSERVATORY. 


Lord Jeffrey as a Conversationalist. | 
—He was certainly & first-rate talker : but he was 
not an avowed sayer of good things; nor did he | 
deal, but very sparingly, in anecdote, or in per¬ 
sonalities, or in repartee; and lie very seldom 
told a story, or auoted; and never lectured ; and 
though perpetually discussing, almost never dis¬ 
puted ; and though joyous, was no great laugher. 
What, then, did he do? He did this:—His 
mind was constantly full of excellent matter; his ! 
spirit was always lively; and his heart was never 
wrong; and the effusion of these produced the 1 
charm. He had no exclusive topics. All sub- j 
jects were welcome; and all found him ready, if ; 
not in knowledge, at least in fancy. But literary 
and moral speculations were, perhaps, his fa¬ 
vourite pastures. And in these, as in any region 
whatever, for nothing came amiss, he ranged 
freely, under the play of a gay and reasoning 
imagination; from no desire of applause, but 
because it gratified bis mental activity. Speak¬ 
ing seemed necessary for his existence. The in¬ 
tellectual fountains were so full, that they were 
always bubbling over, and it would have been j 
painful to restrain them. For a great talker, he I 
was very little of an usurper. Everybody else j 
had full scope, and indeed was encouraged; and ! 
he himself, though profuse, was never long at a ! 
time; except, perhaps, when giving an account 
of something of which he was the mere narrator, 
when his length depended on the thing to be 


told. Amidst all his fluency of thought, and all 
his variety of matter, a great part of the delight 
of his conversation arose from its moral quali¬ 
ties. Though never assuming the office of a 
teacher, his goodness of feeling was constantly 
transpiring. No one could take a walk, or pass 
a day or an evening with him, without having 
all his rational and generous tastes confirmed, 
and a steadier conviction than before, of the de¬ 
pendence of happiness on kindness and duty. 
Let him be as bold, and as free, and as incau¬ 
tious, and hil&ricus as he might, no sentiment 
could escape him that tended to excuse inhu¬ 
manity or meanness, or that failed to cherish 
high principles and generous affections. Then 
the language in which this talent and worth were 
disclosed ! The very words were a delight. 
Copious and sparkling, they often imparted 
nearly as much pleasure as the merry or the 
tender wisdom they conveyed. Those who left 
him might easily retire without having any par¬ 
ticular saying to report, but never without an 
admiration of mental richness and striking ex¬ 
pression. His respect for conversational power 
made him like the presence of those who pos¬ 
sessed it. But this was not at all necessary for 
his own excitement, for he never uttered a word 
for display, and was never in better flow than in 
the ordinary society of those he was attached to, 
however humble their powers, and although they 
1 could give him no aid but by affection ana 
x 2 
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listening. There was so much in his own head 
and heart, that, in so far a9 he was concerned, 
pouring it out was enjoyment enough. It may 
appear an odd thing to say, but it is true, that 
the listener’s pleasure was enhanced by the 
personal littleness of the speaker. A large man 
could scarcely have thrown off* Jeffrey’s conver¬ 
sational flowers without exposing himself to 
ridicule. But the liveliness of the deep thoughts, 
and the flow of the bright expressions, that ani¬ 
mated his talk, seemed so natural and appro¬ 
priate to the figure that uttered them, that they 
were heard with something of the delight with 
which the slenderness of the trembling throat, 
and the quivering of the wings, make us enjoy 
the strength and clearness of the notes of a little 
bird .—Lord Cockbum. 

A PEW LINES IN HONOUR OP THE LATE MR. 

SIMMS, SENIOR ASSISTANT TO MESSRS. 

8HERINGHAM, LEITII, BADGERY, AND HAY. 

Who did not know that Office Jaun of pale Pomona 
green, 

With its drab and yellow lining, and picked out 
black between, 

Which down the Esplanade did go at the ninth hour 
of the day ? 

We ne’er shall see it thus again—Alas! and well- 
a-day!— 

With its bright brass patont axles, and its little hog 
maned tatts, 

And its ever jetty harness, which was always made 
by Watts, 

The harness black and silver, and the ponies of dark 

grey, 

And shall we never see it more—Alas, and well- 
a-day! 

With its very tidy coachman with a very old grey 
beard, 

And its pair of neat clad sayces, on whom no spot 
appeared, 

Not sitting lazily behind, but running all the way 
By Mr. Simms's little coach—Alas, and well-a-day 1 

And when he reached the counting-house he got 
out at the door, 

And entering the office made just three bows and 
no more, 

Then passing through the clerks he smiled, a sweet 
smile and a gay, 

And kindly spoke the younger ones—Alas, and 
well-a-day! 

And all did love to see him with his jacket rather 
long, 

It was the way they wore them when good Mr. 
Simms was young, 

With his Nankeen breeches buckled by two gold 
buckles alway, 

And his China tight silk stockings, pink and shiny, 
well-a-day! 

With his little frill like crisped snow, his waistcoat 
spotless white, 

His cravat very narrow and a very little tight, 

And a blue brooch, where, in diamond sparks, a 
ship at anchor lay, 

The gift of Mr. Cruttenden—Alas, and well-a-day! 


Then from the press where it abode, he tooktho 
ledger stout, 

And looked upon it reverently, withinside and 
without; 

Then placed his pencils, rubber, pens and knives in 
due array, 

And Mr. Simms was ready for the business of 
the day. 

And ever to the junior clerks his counsel it was wise, 

That they shall loop their l’s, and cross their t’s, 
and dot their i's, 

And honour Messrs. Sheringham, Leith, Badgery, 
and Hay, 

Whom he had served for forty years—Alas, and 
well-a-day! 

And a very pleasant running hand good Mr. Simms 
did write, 

His up-strokes were like gossamer, his down-strokes 
black as night, 

And his lines all clear and sparkling, like a rivulet 
in May, 

Meandered o'er the folios—Alas, and well-a-day! 

And daily in a silver dish, as bright as bright 
could be, 

At one o’clock his tiffin came, two sandwiches, or 
three; 

It never came a minute soon, nor a minute did 
delay, 

So punctual were good Mr. Simms’s people—well- 
a-day ! 

And in the Mango season still a daily basket came, 

With fruit as green as emeralds or ruddier than 
flame; 

By Mr. Simms the sort had been imported from 
Bombay, 

And sown and grown beneath his eye—Alas, and 
well-a-day! 

And when his tiffin it was done, he took a pint 
preciso 

Of well cooled soda water, but it was not cooled 
with ice, 

And a little ginger essence (Oxley's) Mr. Simms 
did say 

It comforted his rheumatiz’—Alas, and well-a-day! 

Then on a Sunday after prayers, while waiting in 
the porch, 

His talk was of the Bishop, and the vestry, and the 
church; 

And two or three select young men would dine with 
him that day 

To taste his old Madeira and his curry called Malay. 

For famous was the table that good Mr. Simms did 
keep, 

With his home-fed ducks, his Madras fowls, and 
grain fed Patna sheep, 

And the fruits from his own garden, and the dried 
fish from the Bay, 

Sent up by bold Branch Pilot Stout—Alas, and 
well-a-day! 

And he was full of anecdote, and spiced his prime 
Pale Ale 

With many a cheerful bit of talk, and many a 
curious tale, 

How Dexter ate his buttons off, and in a one-horse 
chay 

My Lord Cornwallis drove about—Alas, and well- 
a-day 1 
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And every Doorga Poojah would good Mr. Simms 
explore. 

The famous river Hooghly up as high as Barrack- 
pore, 

And visit the menagerie, and in his pleasant way, 

Declare that all the bears were bores—Alas, and 
well-a-day! 

Then, if the weather it was fine, to Chinsura 
he’d go, 

With his nieces three in a Pinnace, and a smart 
young man or so, 

In bright blue coats and waistcoats, which were 
sparkling as the day, 

And curly hair, and white kid gloves, a lover-liko 
array! 

And at Chinsura, they walked about, and then they 
went to tea, 

With the ancient merchant Van der Zank, and the 
widow Van der Zee, 

They were old friends of Mr. Simms, and parting he 
would say, 

“ Perchance we ne’er may meet again”—Alas, and 
well-a-day! 


At length the hour did come for him, which surely 
comes for all, 

From the beggar in his hovel to the monarch in 
his hall; 

And when it came to Mr. Simms, he gently passed 
away, 

As foiling into pleasant sleep—Alas, and well-a-day! 

And on his face there lingered still a sweet smile 
and a bland, 

His Bible lying by his side, and some roses in his 
hand; 

His spectacles still marked the placo where he had 
read that day, 

The words of faith and hope which cheered his 
spirit on its way. 

And many were the weeping friends who followed 
him next night, 

In many mourning coaches, found by Solitude and 
Kyte, 

And many a circle still laments the good, the kind, 
the gay, 

The hospitable Mr. Simms—Alas, and well-a-day! 

— H. M. Parker . 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Smith and her Cousin Fanny. 

Mrs. Smith. You know bow much interested 
I have always been in the Early Closing Move¬ 
ment; here are some excellent sermons* in 
support of it, and a very interesting little book, 
a story intended to illustrate the evils of over¬ 
toil^ They have been sent me, I presume, by 
some one who is aware of my feeling on the 
subject; and I want you, Fanny, not only to 
read them, but to talk of them, and spread the 
wholesome doctrines they inculcate on every op¬ 
portunity. 

Fanny . That I shall gladly do. I remember 
years ago, long before the partial amelioration 
which has taken place in the condition of shop¬ 
men and shopwomen was brought about, that 
we quite agreed on the subject; and then you 
know our endeavours were called Quixotic, and 
our expectations Utopian. 

Mrs, Smith, We have outlived the ridicule of 
the foolish, and the opposition of the prejudiced. 
The thoughtful part of the community are by 
this time pretty well agreed that over-toil is as 
mischievous to the mind of man as it is to his 


* “Oppressive Shop Labour:” A sermon 
preached by the Rev. James Ralph, M.A. 

“ Social Duties :” A sermon preached by the 
Rev. Wm. Weldon Champneys, M.A. 

“ Excessive Labour :” A sermon preached by 
the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D. 

“Christian Labour not Egyptian Bond¬ 
age :” A sermon preached by the Rev. L. M. Hum¬ 
bert, M.A. 

“Oppressive Labour condemned by the 
Gospel :” A sermon preached by the Rev. John 
Stoughton. (Jackson,) 

t “ Edward Charlton ; or, Life behind 
the Counter :” By Frederick Ross. (Lea, War - 
wick-lane.) 


body. And taking even the most selfish view 
of the question, it is in proportion to the general 
well-doing of the masses of the people, that the 
well-being and security of the more favoured 
classes must depend. 

Fanny. I do believe that the classes whom 
formerly affluence or independence made com¬ 
paratively thoughtless, are now beginning to re¬ 
flect on their duties as well as their privileges; 
and that women especially are growing more 
thoughtful and sympathetic, in their dealings 
with their dependents. 

Mrs. Smith. This is the infallible result of 
true education—of real enlargement of the mind; 
and I would rather a daughter of mine were pos¬ 
sessed of that kind consideration for the feelings 
of others—which is the main-spring of true 
politeness, and which never can arise in an 
ignoble nature, and seldom does in an uncul¬ 
tivated one—than that she should be distin¬ 
guished by the most brilliant accomplishments. 
But you are right, Fanny; Englishwomen—at 
least those deserving the name—have taken an 
interest in recent social reforms, and do nowa¬ 
days consider, when they give an order to a 
dress-maker, whether it be possible to execute it 
without inordinate toil within the given time; 
and what is quite as important, they refrain from 
late shopping, and prohibit it in tneir families. 

Fanny. The Early Closing Movement cer¬ 
tainly rests mainly with ladies to retard or ac¬ 
celerate. If there were no late customers, 
harsh, ignorant, and avaricious shopkeepers 
would have no temptation to keep late hours, 
and ruin the health, mental and bodily, of their 
unfortunate dependents. 

Mrs. Smith. All the evils of the late-hour 
system, inclusive of the aggregate los9 instead 
of gain to the unprincipled shop-keeper, are 
ably set forth in “ Edward Charlton.” It is 
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moreover an interesting story, written by one i 
who is evidently master of his subject, and is | 
likely I think to prove convincing to those who 
might be deterred from graver reading. 

Fanny. And the sermons ? 

Afrs. Smith. They are full of true Christian 
teaching; all that might be expected from tem¬ 
perate, holy-minded Protestant ministers who 
introduce mundane topics into their discourse, 
for the purpose of showing how they border on 
gospel truths. The following passages from the 
sermon preached at Kensington, by the Rev. 
Johu Stoughton, seem to me well worth re¬ 
membering :— 

u There is this remarkable character ubout Chris¬ 
tianity, that it is the enemy of everything wrong; 
the patron and friend of every thing right. Its mis¬ 
sion is to the world—to society—to every man in all 
his relations. It concerns itself with the affairs of 
humanity at large, aud therefore whatever is wrong 
or right in society Christianity is sure sooner or 
later to find it out. There is nothing but at some 
time or another it comes in contact with. Many 
things may for a long period keep out of its wav, 
but at length it overtakes them, tests them, pro¬ 
nounces upon them, confirms them, or sanctions 
them. Tlio preacher who preaches the true Gospel, 
the full Gospel—who keeps back nothing of the 
Word of God—is, whether ho will it or no, tho 
enemy of social wrong, and the friend of social 
righteousness. He is unconsciously helping to 
strangle evil—helping to foster good. Tho principles 
he proclaims harmonise and combine, after a 
stronger than chemical affinity, with everything in 
the world favourable to man’s true progress and wel¬ 
fare; and repel and oppose and tend to neutralize, 
with equal strength, everything iu the world un¬ 
favourable to tho^e interests. 

“ For example, the preachers of Christianity from 
tho beginning were, whether they meant it or not, 
the enemies of slavery. They preached a Gospel 
full of the spirit of freedom. They were sowing 
seeds which could not but in time hear harvests of 
liberty. The cessation of domestic bondoge in 
Europe is to he ascribed to the quiet, patient, 
mighty working of the truths they promulgated. 

* * * * * 

“ Now, as all which is opposed to this holy, 
beneficent, celestial system must be wrong, if the 
scheme of oppressive labour be opposed to the spirit 
and genius of the Gospel, it must he wrong. That 
it is so opposed may be shown on credible and suffi¬ 
cient testimony, and from our own observation. 

“ It injures the body, impnirs the health, and 
even destroys life. We cite two medical witnesses: 
‘ Excessive labour is tho common fault of this 
country, and it assuredly diminishes life. 1 Such is 
the verdict of Charles Turner Thackrah, Esq., 
Surgeon. (Extracted from the Report of Evidence 
given before the Committeo of the House of Com¬ 
mons, in 1832.) ‘ There are records,’ says Dr. 

Lankester, * kept in Somerset House, to which we 
may apply for figures with regard to the destructive 
influence of any particular locality, with regard to 
the health of men and women who live in this 

metropolis.I find that there is in this metropolis 

a sacrifice of a thousand lives annually, through tho 
practice of keeping in shops for a longer period of 
the day than tho human constitution can bear. 
But this is not all. Whero a thousand persons die 


from this cause, there are at least eight thousand 
whose health suffers from it.’ Indeed, common 
sense, independent of medical science, would teach 
that the body could not uudergo such confinement 
iu a close, impure atmosphere—such prolouged 
fatigue, day after day—without Injury, and, iu some 
cases, fatal injury. The sword of war, in a few hours, 
mows down its thousands of mou, and fills us with 
horror. Shall we contemplate unmoved the effects 
of the blow poison of this trade spirit, simply bo- 
eauso tho process is less rapid than that of the 
cannon aud the bayonet, aud the result lt.-s hasty in 
its appearance ? 

“ The system not only injures, aud sometimes 
destroys the body, hut it is most injurious to the 
mind, and interposes an insuperable obstacle in the 
way of its improvement in knowledge. A healthy 
mind and a healthy body are more closely connected 
than mauy imagine. A mind worn down with 
seventeen, or even fourteen, hours’employment in 
the shop, is spoiled for all other exercise. It is be¬ 
numbed—paralyzed. It cannot look out of the sleepy 
eye. It cannot work with the exhausted brain. It 
is cruel, idle, foolish, to tell a man to study aud im¬ 
prove himself, when heavy-laden and wearied nature 
covets the only restorer left it—‘ balmy sleep.* If a 
spirit of unwonted energy—of ethereal temper—of 
quenchless ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, lik\ 
Kirkc White’s, sets all physical difficulties at dec 
fiance, and, at the expeuso of sleep, will indulge its 
lofty aspirations, the poor body must pay the penalty 
of long-enduring disease, or hasty death. The ma¬ 
terial machine cannot bear incessant mental friction. 

“ The system, farther, is detrimental to tho soul. 
Through the body aud the mind it works injuriously 
upon the affections. It foments and strengthens the 
habit of worldlinosf*. It fills the spirit with secular 
cares ; it supports false notions of human life, as if 
intended only for temporal concerns; it hems in and 
encloses tho attention by earthly barriers ; it enslaves 
tho best powers of man, und enervates his moral 
sensibilities. By shutting him up all day, it stimu¬ 
lates him to seek somcintcnso lecreation, bodily and 
sensual, at night; and thus operates as n direct 
bounty upon vice. By stealing from him, through¬ 
out the week, opportunities of relaxation amidst 
fresh air and open scenery, it drives him to the 
breach of the Sabbath, and tho neglect of tho house 
of God. Thus, while It injures tho body, and de¬ 
grades the mind, it helps to destroy the soul. Its 
tendency is unfavourable to religion. It looks like 
a guard set to keep watch by the tomb of spiritual 
death, to preveut the voice which giveth life from 
reaching tho imprisoned sluinborer. 

“ With the important interests, then, which the 
Gospel is intended to promote, this system comes iu 
contact, and 6ets itself iu open warfare—a plain, 
convincing proof of its essential unrightcousnos.” 

Fanny . I can readily understand how the poor 
tired, jaded, shopmen released only at the hour 
when their friends* doors or reading rooms are 
closed, and lectures and other ratioual means cf 
instruction and entertainment over, fly to some 
degrading resource; but surely the promoters 
of the evil system which throws them into temp¬ 
tation must share the guilt of the tempted. 

Mrs. Smith. Let us rejoice at the good which 
is already effected, hope for sti:l better times, 
and do our utmost to bring them about. Here 
is a little book of a different character from those 
of which we have been talking, but by no means 
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less worthy of attention. It is entitled “ La- | 
boVr stands on Golden Feet,”* and is 
translated from the German of that philosophic 
and yet picturesque writer, Zschokke. 

Fanny. The title is certainly poetical and sug¬ 
gestive. 

Mrs. Smith. You must read it for yourself; 
it has many merits. Though it inculcates pru¬ 
dence as a great virtue in a workman, it does 
not make it the sole one; nay, in many passages 
we may trace the doctrine of “ a wisdom that is 
greater than prudence”—in all the points of 
stern integrity, and in the choice of the active, 
industrious, modest, true-hearted, but portion¬ 
less Martha by Jonas, in preference to the 
dowered maidens of the town. The tale is car¬ 
ried through three generations, during which the 
changes in the artizan’s life which are brought 
about by machinery are skilfully and philo¬ 
sophically marked; while the narrative never 
dags, but reads like a piece of biography from 
the naturalness of the incidents. Moreover, the 
foreign atmosphere, so to speak, in which the 
humble actors move, gives a romance to the 
.story which I can imagine English readers feel 
more than German ones. 

Fanny. Zschokke is a very fascinating story¬ 
teller, as I know from my admiration of several 
of his tales. - 

Mrs. Smith. Alas! we must speak in the past, 
Fanny; for the translator’s preface to this little 
book announces the recent decease of the author 
at the ripe age of seventy-five! 


Remarks on a New Method of Sup¬ 
porting Artificial Teeth : By Charles 


Stokes, M.R.C.S., Surgeon-Dentist.— ( K. J. 
StanJly, Brook-street.) —The art of replacing lost 
teeth by artificial means is in such general re¬ 
quisition in the present day that we regard as a 
public benefit every improvement by which they 
are rendered more serviceable and resemble 
more closely the natural organs in their func¬ 
tions, either with regard to articulation or the 
comminution of the food. We have perused 
with considerable satisfaction a brochure on this 
subject by Mr. Stokes. The system which he 
has introduced is certainly novel and extremely 
ingenious, and appears well calculated not only 
to obviate the inconveniences (if they are not 
positive evils) of artificial teeth as generally con¬ 
structed, but to render them capable of fulfilling 
all the duties usually required of them, such as 
freedom from injurious action on the remaining 
teeth, facility in their removal, and security in 
use. The author advocates the employment of 
gold plates in all cases in which substitutes for 
natural teeth are required. Gold has the ad¬ 
vantage over bone in compactness, closeness of 
adaptation to the gum, and, above all, in the ab¬ 
sence of that feeling of fulness in the mouth 
which bone from its thickness causes—advan¬ 
tages which we conceive to be incontestible when 
the space is limited as it is in the human mouth. 
Without due regard to the last consideration 
thickness of articulation is almost unavoidable. 
By this new system the use of bands or clasps 
is also abolished ; consequently no lodgment of 
food can occur—a fact of considerable importance 
when we consider the disagreeable results of 
I such a circumstance. The brochure contains 
facts of general interest, and we recommend its 
perusal by every person who from necessity is 
compelled to substitute the art of the dentist for 
the handiwork of nature. 


AMUSEMENTS OP THE MONTH. 


Her Majbbty’8 Theatre. 

Opera-lovers and opera-goers have been sup¬ 
plied with abundant matter for gossip during the 
past fortnight, by the simultaneous announce¬ 
ment for the great German “ star,” Mademoi¬ 
selle Wagner, to appear at both the Opera 
Houses. A sort of paper war has been going 
on thiough the medium of the newspapers on 
the subject, and personal and party feeling have 
run sufficiently high; but the truth appears to 
be, that Mdlle. Wagner’s engagement with Mr. 
Lumley was contingent on certain conditions to 
be fulfilled by him-within a certain time, and 
that he failing to perform his part of the con¬ 
tract, the lady was free to engage herself at the 
rival house, which she has accordingly done. 
No doubt this circumstance has interfered with 


♦ “Labour stands on Golden Feet; or, 
The Life of a Foreign Workman : A Holiday 
Story for Sensible Apprentices, Journeymen, and 
Masters.” By Heinrich Zschokke. (Qroombridge 
and Sons.) 


many of Mr. Lumley’s arrangements, but he 
has nevertheless given several favourite operas 
during the past month in a most effective man¬ 
ner. Mademoiselle Cruvelli has appeared in 
“ Norma,” in which she deserved the enthu¬ 
siastic reception with which she met. Her fine 
and subtle genius enters into the true spirit of 
this grand part, so that her acting keeps pace 
with her magnificent singing. To prove the ver¬ 
satility of her powers, she has appeared in the 
“ Barbiere”—her Rositia being, if were mem¬ 
ber rightly, the character in which she first 
won her laurels from a London public. The 
spirit—the vivacity—with which she throws her¬ 
self into this rdle f defy description ; and though 
certain critics aver that she over ornaments some 
of the music, it should be remembered that Ros¬ 
sini’s music often demands and generally admits 
florid execution. Her singing of Una Voce , 
and of Dunque Io Son , was enthusiastically ap¬ 
plauded ; and her execution of Rode's Air, 
which she gave in the lesson-scene, bore favour¬ 
able comparison even with that of Madame 
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Sontag. The opera was admirably supported by ( 
Lablache, whose inimitable Bartofo is not to be 
forgotten, Belletti, and Calzolari. 

Royal Italian Opera. 

Mademoiselle Wagner is, we presume, ap¬ 
pearing in “ Le Proph&te,” but only just as 
we are going to press, therefore we must of 
necessity reserve our comments on the new 
Binger until our next number. 

On the 20th ult. Donizetti’s grand opera of 
“ I Martin” was produced, with complete suc¬ 
cess. We cannot do better than extract a few 
paragraphs from the elaborate notice of it which 
appeared in the Times :— 

“ The libretto of I Martin happily stands in 
need of no description. The Polyeucte Martyr of 
Corneille, or rather the sublime performance of 
Rachel as tho heroine, Pauline, made a powerful 
sensation at the St. James’s Theatre last season, and 
the plot of the tragedy was recounted and com¬ 
mented upon at the time. It will be remembered 
that the whole story turns upon the conversion to 
Christianity of Pauline, daughter of the Pagan go¬ 
vernor of Armenia, by Polyeucte, her husband; and 
that both are consigned, in the end, to the fury of 
wild beasts, by Severe, proconsul of the Roman Em¬ 
peror Decius, who has been despatched to Melitene 
to put down the sect of Christians. Such a slender 
foundation was hardly fitted to support the weight 
of a grand opera in four acts; and it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the first two of Donizetti's Martyrs , with 
the exception of some few pieces, should be dull and 
spiritless. In the third act, however, the composer 
rises with his subject, and th e finale, where Polyeucte, 
recently converted to Christianity by his friend 
Nearque, braves the anger of the heathen priests 
and people, resists the supplications of his wife 
Pauline, insults their idols, and resolves to share the 
glory of martyrdom with Nearque, is one of Doni¬ 
zetti’s most powerful compositions. In the fourth 
act (some scenes in which were omitted last night), 
there is also a highly effective duet, in E major, 
between Pauline and Polyeucte, where the religious 
fervour and eloquence of the husband finally succeed 
in persuading the wife to the true faith, and they 
resolve to die together. The general character of 
the music is very much in the manner of La Favo¬ 
rite. It presents few evidences of inspiration, and 
is deficient in the freshness and vigour of the earlier 
operas of the composer. These defects, however, 
are in a great measure atoned for by that command 
of the mechanical resources of his art which Doni¬ 
zetti at this period possessed in a very eminent de¬ 
gree. The orchestration and tho vocal combina¬ 
tions, in all the concerted music, are quite masterly, 
and go far to hide a comparative absence of ideas 
and a superlative want of originality. In the matter 
of straining the voices on high notes, however, Doni¬ 
zetti has, in the Martyrs, almost put Meyerbeer, 
Halevy, and Verdi himself into the shade; and it is 
not unfair to suppose that he has had a hand, no 
less than his contemporaries, iu destroying the mag¬ 
nificent organ of Duprez, the great French tenor, 
for whom he composed Lucia in Italy, and rewrote, 
or rather augmented, Les Martyrs in Paris. 

“ The performance last night, in spite of the 
severo cold and hoarseness of Signor Marini—who 
played Felice, the Governor, and for whom an apo¬ 
logy was printed and circulated in the theatre—and 
in spite of the heaviness of the first two acts, was 


one of the most brilliant and satisfactory we remem¬ 
ber at the Royal Italian Opera. The subject of 
I Martiri gives ample scope for scenic display, and 
of this the management has taken full advantage. 
Tlie scenery of Messrs. Grieve andTelbin, consisting 
for the most part of architectural tableaux, is of 
the best; the costumes are appropriate and splen¬ 
did ; and tho procession accompanying the tri¬ 
umphal entry of Severo, the proconsul, may vie 
with any preceding attempt at varied and gorgeous 
display for which the theatro has been celebrated. 
The ballet, too—especially the dance of Amazons, 
and the grand pas, executed so admirably by Ma¬ 
demoiselle Robert—is excellent, notwithstanding the 
large curtailments in the music, which were perhaps 
inevitable. In short, no pains have been spared to 
render the spectacle as grand and imposing as pos¬ 
sible. The three principal characters of Paulina, 
Poliuto, and Severo, were cast to Madame Julienne, 
Signor Tamberlik, and Signor Ronconi. Madamo 
Julienne is well known to those who are familiar 
with the operatic history of the present times as a 
lady who has, on more than one occasion, been the 
chief support of the Grand Opera in Paris. She is 
an artist of distinguished ability. Her voice, a high 
soprano, partakes of that thinness of quality for 
which tho majority of French female voices aro 
noted. The timbre is metallic, and its telling qua- * 
lity remarkable, more particularly in the upper re¬ 
gister, where the notes, even as high as C in alt, are 
wonderfully clear and powerful. Madame Julienne 
is au executant of more than ordinary skill, her 
fault being an occasional uncertainty of intonation, 
which, nevertheless, gradually dhappears as she 
warms into her task. She has great energy, and 
throws herself, heart and soul, into the passion of 
tho scene. Her Paulina is a most able performance, 
from first to last, her histrionic efforts being re¬ 
markable for intelligence and power. In Signor 
Tamberlik Madamo Julienne found such a Poliuto 
as probably she never met before. This great singer, 
who, with every new part, rises higher in tho esti¬ 
mation of the public, has by last night’s perform¬ 
ance attained the pinnacle. He was in glorious 
voice, and on more than one occasion completely 
electrified the audience. His acting throughout was 
on a par with his singing. Equally good in its way 
was the Severo of Signor Ronconi, lie all ho docs, 
a truthful and well-studied impersonation.” 

Haymarket. 

Mr. Webster certainly deserves to be the 
most successful manager in the metropolis, and 
we trust he is 60 . He appears to go on keeping 
the even tenor of his way whatever changes are 
taking place around him, always securing the 
most available talent, and affording the visitors 
to the Haymarket perpetual variety. After the 
lengthened absence of Mr. Keeley—who, it will 
be remembered, has been playing the part of 
rival manager—his re-appearance on the old 
scene seems like a novelty, and no wonder that 
his reception by the audience was hearty in the 
extreme. He made his rentree in the farce of 
“ Your Life’s in Danger.” The Easter burlesque 
at this theatre is entified “ O! Gemini!” ana is 
founded on the highly-wrought melo-dramatic 
piece, “ The Corsican Brothers,” which has re¬ 
cently been playing at the Princess’s Theatre. 
All those who have seen the tragic production 
ought to enjoy a laugh at the comic one—of 
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which Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. L. S. Bucking¬ 
ham are the life. The lady's impersonation of 
Chateau Reynard was a ludicrous copy of Mr. 
Wigan. The scenery of this burlesque is very 
brilliant, and the masked ball most effectively 
managed. Too late for notice this month, a 
comedy entitled “ Mind your own Business,” 
has been produced with complete success. 

Adelphi. 

“The Queen of the Market” is the title of 
the highly successful Easter piece produced 
here. The story turns on the attempt of a rascal 
lawyer in St. Domingo to get possession of a 
French Marcpiisate, by inducing a young Pa¬ 
risian to believe that he is really the Marquis, 
and persuading him to certain promises wnich 
on his return to Paris include his denial of his 
wife, the beautiful Queen of the Market , who is 
devotedly attached to him, and who recognizes 
him through all his feigned grandeur. Mr. O. 
Smith impersonates the villain, the lawyer, with a 
sort of horrible truth, and Mrs. Keeley plays 
the heroine in a very charming and effective 
manner. The father and mother of the latter 
are excellently supported by Mr. Emery and 
Mrs. Laws. A new vaudeville, which, though 
slight in construction, has much more than 
ordinary merit, has also been produced here, 
under tne title of “ Mepbistophiles,” and affords 
an opportunity for the display of Miss Woolgar's 
great and versatile talent. Indeed this lady ap¬ 
pears to us to deserve higher rank than appears 
to be generally awarded her by those who, sim¬ 
ply enjoying her acting, do not pause to examine 
of how many merits it is made up. The fol¬ 
lowing is from the “Musical World,” whose 
able critic appears quite of our opinion: — 

“ Machiavelli’s tale of the mission of Bolfegov 
has supplied the idea. Mcphistophiles, being de¬ 
puted by tho authorities below to discover whether 
matrimonial uuhappincss is generally produced by 
the fault of the husband or of the wife, enters tho 
garden appertaining to the chateau of an Italian 
marquis, and thero makes his experiment on two 
wedded couples. The gardener and his wife, a very 
young pair, childishly doatingon each other, are the 
first victims; for the demon, conveying himself into 
the body of the youth, transforms him from an 
uxorious booby to a surly brute, who enforces marital 
authority by means of a thick stick. The turn ot 
the marquis and his young bride comes next, the 
latter undergoing, through the demoniac iuflucnce, 
precisely the same chango which Norina undergoes 
in the opera of 1 Don Pasquale.* When the devil 
quits his victims they are restored to happiness, and 
he does not seem to havo effected much by his ex¬ 
periments beyond the amusement of his audience. 
Miss Woolgar plays not only the part of Mephis- 
tophites, but also the gardener and tho young lady, 
who successively become his incarnations, and de¬ 
picts to a nicety all the variations of character 
which the piece requires. The change from the 
booby husband, coaxing his wife in iufantine lan¬ 
guage, to the dogged tyrant, relying on physical 
force, and the transformation of the mincing con¬ 
vent-bred miss into the imperious woman of fashion, 
doating on diamonds and Dragoons, are admirably 
done, and we may especially commend tho delicacy 
with which these strong contrasts are produced. 


Although the two personages may be said to em¬ 
brace four varieties of character, all of which have to 
be distinctly marked, Miss Woolgar carefully avoids 
exaggeration in obtaining this result, and her im¬ 
personations are as graceful as they are forcible. 
Nor should her embodiment of Mephistophites him¬ 
self be overlooked. He rises to oartli the smartest 
and most dapper of friends, with something of sin¬ 
gularity in his movements to denote his demoniac 
character; but even this is tastefully softened down. 
The other two personages in the piece, the gar¬ 
dener’s wife and the marquis, arc also very well 
played. Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam sings sweetly 
and looks admirably as the plump, good-humoured 
little payeanne; and the not overwise noble is 
represented with much grotesque humour by Mr. 
Honey. The set scene in which the action takes 
place is exceedingly pretty. The music has been 
judiciously selected and arranged by Mr. Mellon, 
and the impression left by the whole performance is 
that of completeness in every part. Miss Woolgar, 
who was loudly called at the end, announced the 
piece for repetition amid loud applause,” 


PANORAMA OF SALZBURG. 

Mr. Burford always caters with taste and 
judgment for his London friends, and rarely, if 
ever, has he been more successful than on the 
present occasion. Salzburg is celebrated as 
one of the most interesting portions of the Aus¬ 
trian dominions, not only for the picturesque 
situation and great antiquity of the city itself, 
but for the grandeur and peculiar beauty of the 
surrounding country. From the well-written 
description to the Panorama we learn that 
“ from an isolated point of rock in advance of 
the old castle on the Monchsberg, which com¬ 
pletely overhangs the city, the present view was 
taken; and few panoramas of equal extent offer 
so many interesting features. The noble ca¬ 
thedral, the time-worn churches, and the fine 
old buildings, which record the ancient and his¬ 
torical importance of the city, occupy the imme¬ 
diate foreground, the whole being spread out 
like a map beneath - every street, square, church, 
and large building, being distinctly visible; the 
background being formed on the one side by the 
picturesque mountain of the Capucinerberg, on 
the other by the Monchsberg, and the time¬ 
worn towers and walls of the castle. Beyond 
the city the eye wanders towards the north, over 
a vast, fertile and varied plain, green, and 
wooded like a* park, stretching to the very limits 
of the horizon, and presenting a most rich, 
cheerful, and rural appearance. Through the 
centre of this luxuriant garden, the tortuous 
stream of the river Salzach is visible for many 
miles, winding its way in serpent-like meander- 
derings, frequently intersected, and divided into 
many small streams, by sand-banks and little 
verdant islands. The beauty of the meadows 
and gardens, the frequency of the villages and 
houses, and the indescribable variety of the 
landscape, is perfectly enchanting. On both 
sides, until lost in tne distance, the view is 
bounded by vast hills and magnificent moun¬ 
tains, some of soft and pleasing forms, and well 
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wooded, others high, bare, and picturesque; 
whilst above all, tower the greater Alps, some 
capped with the snow of ages, others exhibiting 
abrupt and naked cliffs, with dark beetling sides, 
or with spire-like peaks and slender aiguilles 
piercing the clouds, their jagged and raany- 
mdented outlines, all clearly defined against the 
azure sky, tracing the horizon with the most 
fantastic figures, and being just at the proper 
distance for giving the boldest outlines, and dis¬ 
playing every alternation of light and shade that 
mountain and defile can produce. Amongst them 
the Staufienberg, Untersberg, Sesselberg, and 
the Hoher Goll being prominently conspicuous.” 

Mr. Burford has, as usual, been assisted by 
Mr. Selous; and these two experienced Pano- 
ramists have produced quite a master-piece. It 
is a mistake to fancy that these works owe their 
scenic effect to a coarse style of painting; on 
the contrary, it will be found on examination 
that they are produced by means of the same 
fine oil colour* and varnish as a gallery picture. 
The atmospheric effects, the perspective, and 
the lights and shades of the Salzburg Pano¬ 
rama, are really magical, and as it occupies the 
large circle in Mr. Burford’s building, there is 
ample space for the elaboration of detail. 

The Panoramas of “ Nimroud,” and the 
“ Lake and Town of Lucerne,” are still open 
under the same roof. 


MRS. GIBBS’ MUSICAL LECTURE. 

This lady—formerly Miss Graddon—gave her 
second entertaining and instructive lecture at the 
Whittington Club on the 5th ult. Her delight¬ 
ful voice, her distinct articulation, and her fine 
style of vocalization, are not easily forgotten 
when once appreciated, and point her out as par¬ 
ticularly qualified for the execution of sacred 
music. Handel’s “ He was Despised,” was an 
example of her success in this difficult line. 
Mrs. Gibbs also sang Beethoven’s exquisite 
aria, “ In Questa Tomba,” with the finest taste 
and feeling. Between the parts Miss Rush- 
forth played Mendelssohn’s “ Andante and 
Rondo Capricioso” for the pianoforte, in a very 
brilliant manner. 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE GREEN¬ 
WICH LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

A very interesting assembly—being we believe 
the first of a projected series—took place in the 
New Concert Room of the above Institution on 
the .21st ult. An occasion of this kind has a 
significance beyond the events of the hour, for 
to a commonly thoughtful observer it suggests 
the happy social changes which, in the middle 
and humbler classes especially, have taken place 
within the last twenty or thirty years. Very 
certain are we, that when the century was in its 
teens, any one who had gravely foretold such a 
meeting as that to which we are alluding, would 
have been ridiculed as an Utopian, or thought 
hardly safe company for sane people; and yet 


of the Month. 

- society has grown to be what we now find it; 
and if not the perfect realization of many an 
1 enthusiast's dream, it has at least advanced in 
the right direction, and sailed, bo to speak, 
clearly out of sight of the fir6t scoffers at moral 
and mental advancement. 

The debt we owe to the first earnest and ener¬ 
getic men who founded what are called “ Me¬ 
chanics’ Institutions,” is too great to be ever 
summed up; and only those who have the op¬ 
portunity of being intimately acquainted with 
the workings of these societies, are able even 
remotely to appreciate it. But the benefits de¬ 
rived from their libraries, reading rooms, and 
lecture halls, are scarcely greater than those 
which spring from the interchange of kindnesses 
and courtesies between the various classes of 
society, removiug prejudices and extinguishing 
old-fashioned hatreds. Experience shows that 
no evil, but much good, arises from the occa¬ 
sional amalgamation of various ranks. The 
mechanic is no way indisposed to execute the 
work required of him by the employer who 
chanced to sit on the next ucnch to him at the 
last scientific lecture; the gentleman ceases to 
think the working man “ a brute,” but con¬ 
siders him, perhaps, “ a sensible fellow, who 
knows a thing or two, and will not make a 
botch of his work and the workman, melted 
by a cordial word or a friendly nod, feels him¬ 
self, he hardly knows how, to have graduated in 
the school of manners and politeness. 

I At the Conversazione at Greenwich, the doors 
opened at seven o’clock; soon afterwards the 
New Concert Room began to fill, and the buzz 
of conversation broke on the ear, as various 
objects of interest which had been sent for exhi¬ 
bition attracted attention. At eight o’clock 
there was a signal to adjourn to the Lecture 
Hall, where, the chair being taken by Lord 
Haddo, Mr. Grainger, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, delivered a short but extremely inte¬ 
resting address on the application of the micro¬ 
scope to scientific research, his discourse being 
illustrated by a number of drawings. After 
this, Mr. Bennoch made an eloquent and 
enthusiastic speech by way of acknowledging 
Mr. Grainger’s services, but in which he gava 
expression to the sentiments which naturally 
arise in a philosophic and philanthropic mind 
at such a meeting. Soon afterwards the com¬ 
pany withdrew to a room where tea and coffee 
were served, and then returned to the large 
room, at one end of which several microscopes 
were arranged, so that visitors had the opportu¬ 
nity of following up the information they had 
just received by personal observation. The 
model of the new clock to be erected by Mr. 
Beunett, at the London Bridge Terminus, at¬ 
tracted much and deserved attention; a piece of 
the submarine telegraph was also exhibited; 
and there was a great display of objects con¬ 
nected with natural history. 

The objects of interest were in fact far too 
numerous to particularise, but we cannot omit 
mentioning some beautiful models of steam-boats 
and steam-engines sent for the occasion by the 
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Messrs. Penn; and Lord Haddo contributed 
some relics, bearing a mournful interest, of Sir 
John Franklin and his brave crew, found by the 
searchers after the missing expedition. 

Among the works of art kindly entrusted to 
the Committee, were some exquisite Flowers, 
painted by Valentine Bartholomew, Flower- 
painter to the Queen, and the original sketch of 
Curtius leaping into the Gulf, by the lamented 
Haydon, lent for the occasion by Mr. Bennoch. 
Two curious sketches of Greenwich, taken in 
the sixteenth century, and kindly contributed 
by the Vicar, the Rev. Mr. Soames, were parti¬ 
cularly appropriate, as reminding the beholder 
very forcibly of the difference between then and 
now, and also as examples of the condition of 
art about the time of Queen Elizabeth. Nor 
must we forget Mrs. V. Bartholomew's pictures, 


and the portfolios of Mr. Lucas and Mr. Henry 
Fisk, which seemed duly appreciated; and also 
a landscape by Mr. Crome, son of the noted 
Crome of Norwich. 

Among the visitors, who amounted to nearly 
four hundred, about one-third of whom were 
ladies, we observed Mr. Quekett, the great 
microscopist, and Alderman Salomons, and Mr. 
Montagu Chambers, the candidates for the bo¬ 
rough at the forthcoming election. At eleven 
o’clock the organist played God Save the Queen, 
which was the signal for the company to separate; 
but so loath did they seem to leave the building, 
and so entirely successful had the meeting been, 
tbat it was announced the room would be 
opened, with the objects of interest it contained 
undisturbed, to members of the Institution and 
their friends on the following evening. . 


FINE 

NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN , 
WATER COLOURS. 

The Exhibition of this Society is always one 
of the most satisfactory in London; out it | 
opened so late in April, that we are not able this . 
month to give so full a notice as its merits de- ! 
serve. We should say the characteristic of this 
year’s exhibition is less to be traced in a few 
pre-eminently great works, than in the general 
merits of the entire collection. And yet, while 
we write, remembering the scores of charming 
works we have just seen, a few still stand out 
marked by excellence, as if in contradiction of 
our assertion. | 

No. 44. “The Cellini Drawing Room in 
the Palace of Francis the First;” by John 
Chase, is remarkable for bteadth of design, 
combined with most careful finish. We were 
much struck with the execution of the ta¬ 
pestry represented in this Fontainbleau drawing- 
room: it seemed as if one might count the < 
threads. This may seem a small merit, and yet 
it evinces at any rate a mechanical skill not 
often found combined with the highest feeling 
for art. If we have a fault to find with this t 
picture, it is that Francis the First is a little too j 
much “the King.” While complimenting 
Cellini on his works, we fancy that royal ]>atron 
would have looked a thought more courteous 
and condescending than he is here represented. 

No. 74. “ Audience Chamber of the Magis- i 
trates du France de Bruges—Visit of Margue¬ 
rite of Austria, Duchess of Parma, Regent of 
Belgium; ” by L. Haghe. ! 

This is another interior of a magnificent 
chamber, but crowded with figures of fair 
ladies, pretty pages, and knightly personages. 
It is a work on which infinite labour must have 
been bestowed—the labour of genius. As much , 
care has been spent on the fold of a velvet robe ( 
as on the countenances of the Duchess and her 
attendants; and this is said without meaning 
that the latter have been slurred, The repre- 


A R T S. 

sentation of the wood carving, and the sculp¬ 
tured chimneypiece, is perfectly marvellous. 

No. 90. “ The Queen of the Hop Garden”. 
(by W. Lee) is a thoroughly English piece, 
calling to mind bright days and summer 
weather, which seem so long in returning to us. 

No. 214. “A Hunchback Story-teller, re¬ 
lating one of the Arabian Nights’ Tales in a 
coffee-house at Damascusby Henry Warren. 

This is a thoroughly oriental scene, in the 
painter’s best manner. The amused expression 
of every countenance, and yet the individuality 
of each, gives a life-like reality to the scene; 
while the swarth figures, the lounging dancing- 
girls, and the hunchback himself, are brought 
into striking relief. 

No. 247. “ Godiva;” by Edward H. Corbould. 

This is a large and striking picture, illus¬ 
trating Tennyson’s poem, into which, by the 
way, as great things absorb the lesser, the old 
tradition seems finally to have merged. Charm¬ 
ingly and most modestly depicted is the noble 
lady— 

“ Wife to that grim Earl who ruled 
In Coventry.” 

And the accessories of the scene are all most 
poetically suggestive. The 

“ palfrey trapt 

In porplo blazon’d with armorial gold,” 

almost divides our homage. In grace of treat¬ 
ment and power of composition we are inclined 
to consider this picture as the gem of the ex¬ 
hibition. The perfect drawing, the depth and 
brilliancy of the colouring, ana the truthful and 
poetical details, denote real genius in the artist. 

No. 145. “The Sixteenth Lancers breaking 
the square at Aliwal, 28th January, 1846;” by 
M. Angelo Hayes. 

This is the largest and one of the most effec¬ 
tive pictures in the collection. We bare rarely 
seen so vivid a representation of earnest combat. 
There is no mistake here; one of the realities of 
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life is before us. In tbe hottest pell-mell of 
battle the artist never loses himself in any im¬ 
possibilities of detail; individuality and tiuth 
pervade the whole. The daring of the men and 
the passion of the horses are depicted with the 
hana of a master. In the foreground to the 
right of the picture are three gun bullocks, 
treated with much easy power and expression. 
One of the animals is quietly scratching his 
head against the limber of the cannon; another 
is staring with astonishment at the advancing 
troops; while the third, cowering in the rear, 
looks as if he didn’t know what to make of it all. 

, Miss Fanny Corbaux exhibits “ Hannah” and 

Miriam,” companion pictures, in which the 


ideal beauty of the Jewish countenance is most 
happily rendered. 

Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Margetts, and Mrs. Har¬ 
ris prove how steadily and yet rapidly the school 
of flower-painting is advancing. 

Charles Davidson has dotted the room with 
his luscious greens; and Aaron Penley is as 
great as ever in some magnificent landscapes. 

James Fahey has given us some more of his 
tit-bits of Nature—little morsels of pictures 
which one is apt to overlook, but which when 
studied display truth and reality of no common 
order. 

Charles Vacher still stands alone in liis par¬ 
ticular and brilliant style. 


THE GARDEN. —MAY. 


“ Bride of the Summer! gentle, genial May! 

I hail Ihy presence with a child’s delight; 

For all that poets love of soft and bright 
Lives through the lapse of thy delicious day: 

Glad earth drinks deep of thine ethereal ray: 

Warm’d by thy breath, up-spring luxuriant flowers; 
Stirr’d by thy voice, birds revel in the bowers, 

And streams go forth rejoicing on their way.” 

J. C. Prince. 


PLANT-nOUSRS. 

Conservatory .—As it is most desirable to retain 
the bloom on the plants in this house to as long a 
period as possible, shading during the middle of 
bright sunny days must be resorted to. This is best 
effected by some thin semi-transparent medium— 
such as very thin calico, or canvass, or thin white 
muslin, and should be kept on from half-past ten 
until four, when the sun is bright. With the same 
object in view, and also for the general welfare of 
the plants, pay constant attention to keeping the 
air moist and cool by sprinkling the paths and 
borders early in the morning, and also towards 
evening. The admission of air to this structure 
must be regulated with judgment, as there will 
be some plants which, from being more tenderly 
reared, will not submit to indiscriminate currents 
of air without injury. The state of external cir¬ 
cumstances will lie the best guide. In mild serene 
weather, ventilate freely, but with rough winds 
abroad keep the house closer. Let the require¬ 
ments of the permanent plants in the borders as 
regards root moisture be well attended to. Apply 
clarified manure water occasionally, and keep the 
creepers thinned and trained out, but not too for¬ 
mally. The borders should also be sometimes 
pricked over, to afford a fiee passage for the per¬ 
colation of water, and to preserve a wholesome 
healthy atmosphere, which is liable to be affected 
by tbe exhalations from decaying flowers and fo¬ 
liage, although these are removed every few days. 
It will also contribute much to the pleasantness of 
the iuterior air to have a small portion of air on 
at night by the top sashes. 

Greenhouse .— Young plants which have been 
kept growing by repeated shifts, must have con¬ 
stant attention paid to stopping and training out; 
for, if a good beginning is not made, no after-care 
will make them handsome well-finished specimens. 


Let them have plenty of light and air. Wuter 
freely at the roots when necessary. Syringe also 
occasionally, but be careful of drawing the growth 
on too fast, by keeping a close, moist atmosphere. 
As this house will now be required for a multitude 
of things, some temporary erection will be required 
in a sheltered place out of doors, under which to 
remove many of the New Holland and other hard- 
wooded plants as they go out of flower: this will 
make more room for Pelargoniums and Calceo¬ 
larias ; some of the forwardcst Fuchsias may also 
be brought in, and look well to advancing young 
plants of these in the cold pits, and keep them 
growing fast by liberal shifts. Shade from very 
bright sunlight, and apply a little liquid manure 
sometimes. Keep the - Calceolarias fumigated, and 
remember that they will not bear bright hot sun 
without injury. The greatest difficulty in the cul¬ 
tivation of these plants to perfection is not being 
able to keep the temperature low enough. They 
will grow in heat, it is true; but the constitution 
of the plant is thereby so weakened that almost cer¬ 
tain death is the result after the flowering is over. 
Forced Pelargoniums which are past flowering 
should be placed in pits or under some temporary 
shelter for a time, and then cut down close : they 
make very superior plants for forcing another sea¬ 
son, with much less trouble than that required for 
bringing forward young spring-struck plants. At 
the same time, it will be necessary, in order to 
keep up a stock, to pay attention to the growth 
of the young plants for the same purpose. Look 
forward to the striking of Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings 1 h a week or ten days. They should have a 
gentle bottom heat on a dung bed. 

Forcing-Houses. 

Pineries. —Where there is the necessary com¬ 
mand of means for producing air-moisture in the 
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interior, the season may be considered a very fine one 
for these plants, as a long continuance of snnny 
weather, with winds, although easterly by no means 
rough, will hare enabled the operator to administer ' 
a due supply of air. Every advantage should be 
taken of these favourable circumstances to bring the 
general stock forward by a careful attention to keep¬ 
ing up a brisk bottom heat, and the application of 
stimulants to the roots. Look to the shifting of 
the younger portion of the stock as it becomes ne¬ 
cessary, and see that the bottom-heat to successions 
in pits does not decline for want of attention to the 
linings. 

Strawberries .—The whole crop of these will now 
be in full action in one stage or the other. Par¬ 
ticular attention is required to such as are ripening 
off in order to ensure a good flavour. It is presumed 
that from the time the fruit was set they have not 
lacked for stimulation in the way of a moist atmos¬ 
phere, and plenty of liquid manure to swell the fruit. 
As soon as they begin to turn colour, flavour will be 
best secured by keeping them more moderately 
supplied with water, and a free application of heat, 
air, and light. Continue to thin out well the blooms 
of the later started plants, and use means 
to keep down red spider and aphides. If 
there are a dozen or two of pots to spare, and 
also a portion of a pipe-heated pit, or even a dung- 
bed frame, let a light or two be planted rather 
thick with them, in good soil, and they will come in 
very fine just before the crops out of doors. 

Flower Garden. 

The increasing interest taken in spring-flow¬ 
ering plants may render the following list of such 
as have been in full beauty within the last three 
weeks acceptable and useful: — The beautiful 
Dielytra spectabilis is now in full bloom, and has 
submitted to fifteen degrees of frost without injury 
after it bad started into growth this spring. In 
addition we recommend Fumaria nobilis, speciosa, 
tuberosa, lutea; Ajax, minor, with many other very 
beautiful varieties of Narcissus] Pulmonaria vir- 
ginica, officinalis, alba, angustifolia; Erythronium 
dens canis, alba, longifolia. Adonis vernalis. 
Anemone apennina, Josephine, stellata. Hyacinths, 
a great variety of the best kinds, very fine indeed, 
ought to be extensively planted. Turban Ranun¬ 
culus ; Viola arborea, odorata, pallida plena. 
Several colours of double Primroses; also the new 
double Daisies. Auriculas, Polyanthus, Muscari 
botryoides, Trillium grandiflorum anderectum. San- 
guinaria canadensis and grandiflora; Hepaticas, red, 
blue, and white; Gentians acaulis; Epimedium 
grandiflorura; Alyssum saxatile; Iberia semper- 
virens; Arabia nana, lucida, variegata; Draba 
Aizoon; Van Tbol Tulips. The above, together with 
the various early-flowering shrubs, as Ribes, Ber- 
beris, Cydonia, Erica, Magnolia, and early Hybrid 
Rhododendrons, afford ample means for a grand dis¬ 
play in spring. In the absence of rain, the beds 
and patches of hardy annuals should be kept 
watered. Plant advanced plauts of ten-week and 
German stocks in beds, and keep shaded until they 
have rooted. Sow more in the open ground for suc¬ 
cession, also a portion of the London Intermediate 
stock for the Autumn. Plant the beds or patches of 
Tigridia pavonia and conchiflora immediately. Peren¬ 
nials and biennials for next year's flowering sow 
now, and do not forget Hollyhocks. See that the 
north border for seedling Calceolarias is dressed 
with fresh loam, and prepared for planting next 
week. Water will most likely be required to all 


fresh-planted perennial and herbaceous plants and 
Roses; have an rye also to the fresh-planted shrubs 
of all sorts, and water freely if the buds are not 
swelling out plump. 

Hardy Fruit Garden. 

Commence now to inure the protected trees to 
full exposure, by a gradual removal of the coverings, 
and follow up the process of disbudding on fruit 
trees of all sorts. Every tree against a wall, to be 
well managed now-a-days, must undergo this 
routine. 

Kitchen Garden. 

If fresh plantations of Asparagus are required, 
the young plants will now be sufficiently advanced 
for the purpose. Let them be carefully lifted with 
a strong spud or fork, so as not to injure the roots. 
The beds having been previously prepared, throw 
out a shallow trench, and spread the roots well out; 
cover them from two to three inches, and then give 
a good soaking of water: when well started, apply 
liquid manure with a little salt dissolved in it. Sow 
the principal crop of Scarlet Runners, also some 
Dwarf French Beans on a warm border, and trans¬ 
plant those previously prepared under band-glasses, 
and cover at night. Keep up the necessary succes¬ 
sions! sowings according to previous directions, and 
hold fast by the maxim that it is bad policy to 
allow weeds to flower.—C. 

NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Ulltjcus tuberosus (Moq.), Basellacem.— 
( Bot. Mag., Dec., 1851.)—A fibrous-rooted annual, 
of no great beauty, but interesting to tbe botanist 
on account of its tubers, which have some resem¬ 
blance to potatoes, though they are scarcely larger 
than hazel-nuts. It grows with a prostrate succu¬ 
lent stem, about two feet long; stem and branches 
are glabrous, angular, red, streaked with yellow, 
and having one or two small rootlets here and 
there. The leaves are alternate, cordate, reniform, 
entire, penninerved, smooth, and rather fleshy; the 



Ullucus tuberosus. 

petioles are thick and longer than the leaves, grooved 
at the inner side, and coloured like the stem. Tho 
flowers, which are arranged in the manner of a 
raceme, issuing from the axils of the leaves, are 
small and inconspicuous, but pretty when closely 
examined, being of a greenish yellow colour, and 
not unlike the corollas of some saxifrage in contour. 
In general it is about as hardy as the common 
potato, for which it was strongly recommended by 
some scientific persons, as a substitute during the 
memorable failure of that favourite esculent; but 
either from the smallness of the tubers which it 
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yields, or from our climate being unsuited to it* 
cultivation, it met with but little of the popular 
favour. It is a native of Quito, whence it was sent 
to the Horticultural Society of London by Prof. 
Jameson. Introduced in 1848 or 1840. (Syn.: 
Melloca tuberosa, Liudl.; M. peruviana, Moq.; 
Basella tuberosa, II. B. K.) 

Rhododendron Champions. — Those who 
have seen the splendid exhibition of American 



Rhododendron Championee* 


plants in the garden of the Royal Botanic Society, 
Regent's Park, during the early part of summer, 
can form a very accurate idea of the beauty and 
attraction elicited by this tribe of plants when ar¬ 
ranged under a high state of cultivation : they are 
: undoubtedly the most magnificent of all hardy ever¬ 
green flowering shrubs, either for planting in clumps, 

: single specimens on the lawn, or truined as staud- 
| ards: they may justly be considered the pride of 
English gardens, as well as of their native woods. 

1 Inferring from the coloured illustrations, we think 
the many species of this tribe that have been re¬ 
cently raised at Kew and other establishments, from 
seeds imported by Dr. Hooker from Sikkiin-Ilima- 
laya, will ultimately tend to improve this class of 
' plants by hybridization. What can be done by that 
process in this tribe we have ample examples at 
Syon House, the Duke of Northumberland's, where 
! particular attention was paid by Mr. Carton to the 
j impregnation of these plants with each other, the 
! result of w hich is the produce of some of the finest 
I and best kinds at present in cultivation. The un- 
i ncxed woodent represents another beautiful species 
! not yet introduced in a living state, though we may 
! entertain hopes that the seed of it may bo ere long 
transmitted to sonic of our public or private estab- 
lisliments, where in all probability it would be found 
to vegetate. It is figured in the Botanical Maga - 
| sine, aud described by Captain and Mrs. Champion, 
by whom it was detected in 1849, growing abun¬ 
dantly among rocks in a ravine, at Fort Victoria, 
Hong-Kong, forming a shrub nearly 6cvcn feet high; 
the leaves are of a dark green above, rather rusty- 
I coloured beneath, hairy, and muclF confined to the 
| apex of the branches; the flowers are in umbels of 
| from four to six inches each, white, tinged with a de- 
j licate rose-colour, with a corolla four inches across. 


THE TOILET. 

COSTUME FOR MAY. 
(Specially communicated from Paris.) 


The Spring fashions are uow quite determined 
upon ; and though they all partake, more or less, of 
a conspicuous style, some of them are extremely 
pretty. Very few plain materials of any kind are 
worn; all have patterns, generally arranged so as 
to form trimmi ngs round or down the fronts of 
skirts and on the flounces, and to finish the basque 
sleeves, and centre of tho .'corsage. Glace silks 
never can be passees de mode ; but they are deco¬ 
rated with passementeries , cJfiUs, lace, and above 
all, narrow velvets, which are decidedly the fa¬ 
vourite trimmings of the day, and it is even said 
will continue so into the summer. But little dif¬ 
ference lias taken place in the forms of dresses or 
sleeves; the former are still worn very open, with 
or without waistcoats, and the latter loose and large 
at the bottom : the manche tailladkc is the greatest 
novelty of the season; it consists in bands of the 
material of the gown, coming lengthwise from the 
elbow, in points, which are fastened into a wrist¬ 
band ; and between these bands are craves of lace, 
spotted net, or India mnslin. It approaches to the 
Empire style, which, it is said, is creeping in, in va¬ 
rious details of the toilette, but only in the best 
details; bien entendu, the days of short waists, 
scanty skirts, and impossible coiffures , being, it is 
to be hoped, passed away as entirely as the sw allow¬ 


tails, voluminous cravates, and extremely tight dra¬ 
peries of the citoyens and citoycnncs of the Revo¬ 
lution. Basques attached to the corsage are as 
much worn as ever; hut we do not think the regular 
robe f) basqttincs cut altogether will last so long, as 
there i* no doubt that it shortens and enlarges the 
waist. This is a hint of which your readers ought 
not to lose 6ight, in their desire to adopt a mode 
which is certainly greatly in favour, and which 
looks very well in an engraving, hut is extremely 
trying in reality. 

Our Paris season approaching its end, there is 
little novelty in evening dresses, those described 
last month being what were preparing for the Easter 
fetes, which are now taking place. The robes 
Pompadours are so elegant and becoming, that they 
are likely still to prolong their reign, perhaps with 
some slight modifications, hut no material changes, 
except in etqffes. For out of doors, mantes , par¬ 
ties# us, and ccharpcs in taffeta (face, are worn. 
The former are the little short cloaks with hoods, of 
the time of Louis Quinzc ct Seize precisely; cut, 
trimming—all resemble; they are extremely pretty 
for married ladies, hut not quite youthful enough 
for demoiselles. The panlcssus of this season 
fit quite tight to the shape; are made en ceeur 
in front, and trimmed with fringe or volants 
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of taffetas or lace, the former edged aud headed genre lionne, would deem vvoi thy her attention; a few 
with velvet, guimp, &c. Tho icharjfcs come very ' indications, however, may not 1x5 unacceptable. For 
low on tho shoulders behind ; have the ends, which 1 the promenade the two prettiest monchoirs are the 
aro not long in front, rounded, and a volant at the 1 fieurs des pois and the mouchoir Jieurettc ; the for- 
back, gathered up on the arms : they are generally mer is bordered with a deep frill, on which are alter- 
made of the material of the dress, and trimmed to nate rows of large spots introduced, and narrow tucks: 
correspond with it, though this is not essential; an the latter represents miniature bouquets, enclosed 
icharpe of this kind, in black or dark-coloured taf- in squares formed by petite plis d jour , crossing 
fetas, suiting well with almost any gowu. The each other like a chess-board. For balls, soirees, 
bonnets are less exaggeres than was expected: &c., the handkerchief with rich embroideries and 

they are very opo:i, and a good deal raised in front, lace, or almost entirely composed of lace, is 
but not more so than in the winter; some unques- always the stylo adopted. To give your readers 
tionably are, but these arc not what are worn bv the some idea of tho role the mouchoir exercises in 
most distinguished persons. The capote Fanchon - tho toilette d'une mcrvcillcuse, it will be suffi- 
nette is one of the prettiest of tie net bonnets: It ciont to cite some of the names given to this 
consists of a fanchon of taffetas covering the crown, elegant appendage:— le mouchoir Priora, le mou - 
and bordered with a dentelle de crin, embroidered choir Mtdecis, le mouchoir Mignon, le mouchoir 
in straw : the front is in taffetas in two grosses con - royal, le mouchoir presidential, le mouchoir came* 
lisscs, on each of which is sewn a volant of dentelle lia — enfin there is no end to the vagaries in which 
de crin , slightly fulled, and tho same is repeated on the lingires aud their favourite customers indulge on 
the bavolet: roses de Bcngale variecs decorate the tho subject. A-jiropos of tlio mouchoir camelia , wo 
inside. Another is the capote Camargo : the brim may remark that camellias are the order of the day; 
consists of a broad dentelle de Chantilly , turning there is the icharpe camclia, and half a dozen other 
backwards at the ears, so as to form a second bavo- articles of the toilette to which the name has been 
let over the bavolet of silk, each being dceoratrd given, arising from the unheard-of success of a 
with a knot of ribbon, the one above the other. The piece which has been playing every night for the 
calotte is of drawn silk, with agrimens de paillc ; last two months at the Vaudeville, called la Dame 
and the edgeol the brim consists of a ribbon of paille aux camelias, written by the son of Alexander 
d jour, in which is drawn a narrow velvet of the Dumas, and acted by Mme. Doche. We may say 
colour of the taffetas ; the interior is decorated with m passant that the piece docs more credit to the 
straw flowers and ribbon, on tho edge of which is talent than to the morality of its producers and ad- 
sown an agrtment de paille to go with the rest. A mirers; but '* *• *- a question with which icc have 
very pretty style for the trimming of the chapeaux nothing to do. 

de paille d jour consists of coqucs of ribbon, with Mantes in lace will be very much worn this 
bouquets of small flowers, such as violets, daisies, season; they are almost all d capuchon. Shawls in 
See,, half buried in them. dcntille dc Chantilly, also, will be in great favour; 

The gilet has lost nothing of its vogue; it is much they certainly are very graceful when well worn, 
adopted also in the dress of little girls : one of the but all depends on the manner of putting them on 
last and most elegant of these favourite articles of and draping them, the secret of which is not very 
costume is the gilet sinatcur in moire blanche an - generally known. 

tique, fastened from the throat to the waist with two Children’s dresses arc extremely pretty. Tho 
rows of grelots or hanging-buttons in gold. Gilds in gilet now form* as much a part of their toilet as it 
fine lace— point d’Alcngon,point d’Angleterre, kc. docs of their mother’s; there is no end to the 
—over coloured taffetas, are extremely rich, and variety of forms adopted in the make of little girls* 
beautiful. A whisper goes about that waists are to dresses, bat they all have much trimming in the 
be somewhat shortened, and that bands and buckles way of revers, basques, kc., festonnis, or otherwise 
are to be resumed ; but we think It will take some bordered; for out-of-doors they wear generally par - 
little time yet to bring about this innovation, for it dessus or paletots to correspond with the dress, 
is so different from the style at present in vogue, that Etoffrs ecossaiscs, or plain materials with plaid 
the transition would be almost too sudden for even trimmings, are greatly in favour for children’s 
the magic wand of the Goddess of Fashion to ac- dresses, 
complish tout d’un trait. If, however, the genre — 

Empire is, as it is anticipated, to be adopted in any Circular Shawls.— Our attention has lately 
degree, it is probable this will be one of the details been drawn to a novelty in dress lately introduced 
of it. under the above title by the manufacturers, Messrs* 

The favourite flowers worn ore those of the season Kerr and Scott, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, lliese 
—apple, cherry, and almond blossom, lilac and haw- Circular Shawls are composed of various sorts of 
thorn, violets, Ac.; but there aro also bouquets of shawl material, from the light barege to the more 
mixed flowers, which aro very pretty; for instance, substantial Paisley; but the pattern, for obvious 
roses, bluets and paquerettes, white or pink; bou- reasons, is printed instead of being woven. They 
quets of tea-roses, bluets, and the blossom of the are in fact something between a shawl and a mantle, 
dandelion run to seed, the downy tufts of which lend and the hood, which is usually attachod, may be re* 
a charming softness to the flowers with which they moved at pleasure. They show the figure and yet 
are mixed; trainees, or trailing sprays of red, pink, shroud it, and, when made in certain fabrics, are 
and white rosebuds, or of foliage, are also much in warm as well as light. Being registered they are 
favour, and most deservedly, as they are beautiful, not yet made in coarse materials, and therefore are 
whether in the hair or to decorate bonnets and not likely to become common. We may warn our 
coiffures. readers that the effect produced by these shawls is 

Pocket handkerchiefs, their style and trimming, very different from that obtained by the home manu- 
form by no means the least important acccssoire of facture of a shawl into a mantle—a feat we have once 
the toilette; but really this detail is carried to such or twice known attempted with most signal failure, 
a point that we will not enter into particulars which We understand that the printers of the circular 
none but a mcrveilleuse, the most effeminate of the shawls are Messrs. Swaisland, of Crayford. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fineita. —The following information respecting 
the cultivation of tuberoses will, wo hope, bo useful 
to you:—Select large and well-ripened bulbs, and i 
have them potted in six-inch pots, in a compost of 
mellow loam, loaf-mould, and some rough sand. 
Use plenty of drainage, and let the soil be tolerably 
moist. When finished, about one-third of the bulb 
should stand above the soil. Place the pots on a 
shelf near the glass in an early vinery or a forcing- 
house. Apply but little water until the pots are full 
of rootB, and the plants are in full growth, when 
they will need a liberal supply—observing, however, 
never to water unless tho plants require it; over- 1 
watering is the cause of numerous failures: iu the 
earlier stages of the growth it causes the embryo 
flower to perish, and in the later stages it very often 
causes repletion, and both leaves and flowers perish 
from premature decay. When the flower-stems ! 
have attained a foot or so in height, it is best to 
remove them to the greenhouse, taking care to 
secure them to a neat stake. Iu reply to your j 
second question we may observe that the fig is a 
native of a warm country, and accordingly requires 
a warm open situation. It is generally trained 
against a wall with a south aspect, but if the situa¬ 
tion is otherwise good you may train it cn espalier . 
The fruit will not be fine if it is grown in a shady j 
situation. 

Governesses. —The remarks in our last number 
have drawn forth the following letter from an un¬ 
known correspondent: we print it entire, as it con¬ 
tains matter worth consideration. 

“ Madam, —As one of a body whose cause your 
pages have for some time been so kindly advocatiug, 

I feel impelled, in behalf of myself and sisters in the , 
profession, to thank you sincerely for your earnest- | 
ness, and trust my (above) twenty years’ experience 
as a governess will be deemed a sufficient apology 
for intruding myself upon your notice, and hazarding 1 
a few remarks on the same subject. I have for j 
several months observed, with no small degree of 
anxiety and interest, the manner in which you have 
been endeavouring to place English governesses in a 
better position in society: your object is most kind | 
and praiseworthy, and many of your remarks too ! 
just to be really felt by any but those who them- i 
selves have suffered as governesses. On this subject ! 
X can speak feelingly; for though, during ray many 
years’ residence in the abode of strangers, I have 
met with much, very much, kind consideration, and 
as far as the English tone of society and natural 
temperament will permit, even sympathy, yet the 
constant Bense that a governess is deemed an inferior 
in position though not in acquirements—the feeling 
that she is noticed through a patronizing condescen¬ 
sion (much more galling to a proud mind than 
entire neglect), and the consciousness that she is, at 
the best, but a tolerated member of the household— 
as it were a “ necessary evil”—are indeed more than 
a sensitive mind, unassisted by divine grace, could 
endure. But, at the same time, my dear Madam, is 
there not much to be said on the other hand ? A 
young governess complains that after her daily 
duties are over she is frequently left alone; she feels ' 
desolate, <fcc., &c.; but she does not consider that 
most likely this is also the only time that the master * 
and mistress have for quiet converse together. The I 
former probably returns home after his daily avoca- ; 
tions, fatigued both in body and in mind; he and I 


| his wife may not have seen each other for several 
| hours; they must necessarily have many things to 
communicate to each other; then how restraining 
must the presence of a stranger necessarily be! and 
however kindly they may feel disposed to treat her, 
how much they must wish for her absence! Again, 
many complain of .“lights, inattentions from visitors, 
servants, &c. This too, may, iu many cases, be just; 
but, at the same time, I must remind you that many 
governesses of the present day are not ladies, and 
that they are always the most expecting [ ? exacting]. 
Many have been and are educating for that position, 
who in their own homes meet with absolutely no 
more refinement in mind or manners than iu the 
nursery or servants’ hall of their employers. I know 
this for a fact, and am at present aware of a family 
of three daughters, one a governess, another a dress¬ 
maker, and the third a lady’s maid! And so are 
many daughters of little shopkeepers over-educated 
in order to become ladies, as they fancy, and are 
thus made miserable for life; for they expect much 
more indulgence than any real lady looks for, even 
in her own family. They are elevated above their 
own relatives, looked up to by them as something 
wonderful; have all their whims indulged at home, 
and expect the same abroad; forgetting that they 
are not now superior to the rest in the household. 
I allow that the position of governesses requires 
amendment; but at the same timo a good cause may 
be injured by going too far, as I think most reason¬ 
able people will say, when they hear of a young 
lady complainiug that she has not a * fire in her 
bed-room, and a hot bottle to her feet*—indulgences 
which no judicious mother would accord to her own 
children, as they are relaxing to the body, and, in 
consequence, anything but invigorating to the mind; 
and which, if the governess has had at home, she 
ought to have remained at home to indulge. Trust¬ 
ing your endeavours to promote amelioration where 
much needed will be both judicious and successful, 
I am, dear Madam, yours in sincerity, 

“ A Governess. 

“ Kendal, April 12.” 

We must beg our correspondent to bear in mind 
that the practice of allowing a governess to have a 
fire frequently iu her room on very cold nights— 
especially if she is rather delicate—is decidedly con¬ 
ducive to health, and to that ample attention to 
habits of cleanliness, and carefulness of toilet, which 
form part of the essential duties of a gentlewoman. 
What may be relaxing to one constitution is a 
necessity to another, and few conditions are more 
injurious to health than being kept awake half the 
night with cold feet. Among the upper classes the 
indulgences which our correspondent denounces are 
allowed generally as matters of course, and always 
where they are required. Who enjoy a greater ave¬ 
rage of health and longevity than the aristocracy ? 

M. H-s.—We regret that we cannot accede 

to your proposal. 

Elizabeth (The Cedars), —Berthas have quite 
gone out of fashion, and therefore the required pat¬ 
tern would, we fear, be unacceptable to the great 
majority of our subscribers. 

Neat-handed Phillis. —We will bear your 
wishes in mind, but we are sorry that we cannot 
hold out any immediate prospect ot complying 
with them. 

Percie. —Always welcome. 


Printed by Itogenon 4c Tuxford, 240, 8trand, London. 
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ANIMALS, AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 

(TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH), 

BY MARY HOWITT. 


Any one who has a taste for the study of 
natural physiognomies should carefully observe 
the countenance of the ox and tbe cow, should 
study their demeanour and the expression of 
their eyes. They are shapes which bear in an ex¬ 
traordinary manner the stamp of respectability; 
they neither look joyful nor yet melancholy; 
seldom evil disposed; never vivacious and spor¬ 
tive. They are full of gravity, and always seem 
to be going about their business. They are not 
merely creatures of great economic use, but they 
carry in their whole persons the appearance of 
being so—they are the very forms of earthly 
usefulness. 

Did one ever see anything more dignified or 
more official-looking than the whole behaviour 
of the ox, his way of carrying his head and 
looking about him } If any one imagines that 
I intend any jest by these words he is mistaken; 
neither slur nor riaicule is meant to be thrown 
upon official life, or on that which is known in 
the world as a man’s vocation. I regard all 
these with as much respect as any one can 
desire, and although I have an eye for natural 
configuration, yet is no sentiment of ridicule 
connected in my mind with any of these forms. 
On the contrary, I regard the ox and the cow 
with the warmest feelings of esteem. I perceive, 
however, in them a striking and naive picture of 
the man who goes gravely about his own busi¬ 
ness—of the man who submits himself to the 
requirings of duty (without the slightest re¬ 
ference to duty in its higher sense), of the man, 
who, in the eye of the world, appears dignified, 
regular, steady, formal, and miadle-aged—that 
is to say, neither young nor stricken in years. 

Look at this ox now, as he stands before thee, 
chewing his cud, and gazing around him in so 
indescribably thoughtful a manner, but who, if 
thou wilt look more closely into his eyes, is 
thinking about nothing at all! Look at that 
discreet, excellent Dutch cow, which, gifted 
with an inexhaustible udder, stands quietly and 
allows herself to be milked whilst she gazes into 
space with the most sensible expression! The 
milking process is satisfactory to her; and she 
sees the pail borne away with imperturbable 
gravity, and with that sort of solemnity which 


people assume when they have committed some 
important trust to their own age and to pos¬ 
terity. 

If the worth of the cow is great on the one 
hand, yet on the other it must be conceded that 
she possesses not a single trait of grace, not a 
single particle of vivacity, and none of that 
quick agility in retreating from an object which 
indicates an inward buoyancy, an elastic tem¬ 
perament such as one recognizes in the bird or 
the fish. 

The cow and the ox, it is true, are sometimes 
timid, but they make their retreat in the most 
unhandy, clumsy, and awkward way possible: 
it is exactly as ponderosity would go on if it 
lost the restraint of gravitation; and nothing 
can be a more pitiable sight than when anything 
loses its equilibrium, of which the great matter 
is for its equilibrium to be preserved. Few na¬ 
tural scenes are more striking than one which is 
of common occurrence, namely, when cows make 
their retreat from a footpath when a traveller 
comes by. If a cow stands upon the high bank 
and any one approaches, she seems taken by 
surprise and finds it needful to take care of her¬ 
self, whilst the simple fact of standing aside and 
letting all pass by without notice would be im¬ 
possible to her. To run away right forward, as 
tbe sheep do, appears also to be quite opposed 
to her dignity, or to her obstinacy of disposition; 
she must of necessity maintain her post. She 
betakes herself therefore very zealously to the 
other bank or to the opposite side of the road, 
and does it in such a way as to show the 
most perfect absence of pleasure. Though what 
greater safety or advance she can find on the 
other bank is not easily to be conceived; but 
enough, it is done—in the first place because 
every person, be he who he may, who drives 
along the high road, must be an enemy against 
whom it is necessary to be on her guard; 
secondly, because, if at the important moment 
she happens to be on the right hand, she must, 
let it cost what it may, go over to the left, and 
vice versd; and .thirdly, because it is precisely 
this very getting out of the way which puts her 
in the only danger which can arise from this 
encounter, and not unfrequently causes her to 
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receive a blow from the stranger which would 
not have happened had she remained where she 
was. People are in the habit of laughing at 
her stupidity, and calling such conduct “ cotc- 
witted.” The ox does not act quite so foolishly, 
although when he is frightened, which does 
happen at times, he never fails of being mal¬ 
adroit-excuse the French word, but here it is 
appropriate. One may be quite sure that out of 
all the ways of helping himself he will choose, if 
not the worst, at all events the very dirtiest. 1 
have lingered over these observations because 
they supply traits of nature by which God mys¬ 
teriously, but yet significantly, for those who 
take a pleasure m studying them, expresses some 
of his deepest mysteries. One sees hierogly- 
phically in them the strange position in which 
the outwardly estimable, demure, and regular, 
find themselves in this world. 

That which has only systematized law for its 
rule of guidance knows how to act as long as it 
Bees itself in the system; but the least grain 
additional in one scale of the balance sinks the 
other, and throws the whole into confusion. 
That for which the outward regulation alone 
constitutes the whole, will conduct itself admira¬ 
bly in all that is included within the regulation; 
but fearing, from irresistible instinct, all pro¬ 
gress in the world, they break away from this 
and place themselves precisely in the way of 
mischances which otherwise would not occur, 
and never are more unlucky than in their at¬ 
tempts to help themselves. No one so suddenly, 
so entirely loses the faculty of going on in a 
straight direction as he, who, having hitherto 
moved only according to line, has all at once 
been deprived of that line, and who belonging, 
so to speak, ex officio to the class which never 
losing itself, yet comes, by chance, to a point 
where two or three ways meet. 

How unlike this are the rest of the animal 
race which attach themselves to man—horses, 
dogs, cats, and swine! Whatever their merits 
may be, we cannot, however, commend them 
for any remarkable regularity of demeanour. 

Look at the horse. I am not speaking now 
of any individual case in which we may find 
him, the property of a carter, and standing in 
deep trouble and want, as if asleep, but in the 
common and general sense. Most certainly a 
well-trained horse is in the highest degree fitted 
for drawing a carriage swiftly; but you can see 
by the well-satisfied bend of his neck, by the 
movement of his hind quarters, and in particular 
of his fore feet, that he amuses himself with his 
employment. When he comes to a hill up which 
he has to draw his master, he sets about it in 
good earnest; and is there not something chi- 
valric in his way of doing it ? Is it not as if it 
were a point of honour with him to reach the 
top of the hill ? If he gets a touch of the whip 
he does not receive it as a reminder of neglected 
duty, but is annoyed by it, very probably both 
from pain and shame. He is very fond of being 
spoken to and praised, is proud of any deco¬ 
ration which may be placed upon him, makes 
much of appearances, and, as far as in him lies. 


turns all his business into an affair of enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The horse is generally very much attached to 
man. If you place yourself before him, you 
will not perhaps discover so much profound re¬ 
flection in his countenance as a certain tone of 
refinement and good breeding; be looks on you 
with the expression of a “ bon camarade he 
turns his beautiful head towards you as to an 
equal, and seems to tell you that ne has great 
pleasure in bearing you company through life, 
provided that you will behave well to him. He 
never, like the ox, puts on the appearance of a 
philosopher; but there is in the depth of his eye 
a something which if it may not be called 
thoughtful, is perhaps beyond even that. He may 
easily be excited to warlike and bold achieve¬ 
ments ; he increases in energy with the increase 
of danger; it does not seem to trouble him that 
he perils his life for something wholly useless. 
None of his folly, however, proceeds from stu¬ 
pidity, but from the desire to get along. Never¬ 
theless, one may observe with what nicety, care¬ 
fulness, and precision, he manages his feet so 
as not, even when he is at full speed, willingly 
to tread upon anything of value, as for instance, 
a child which may lie in his way. 

The courage of the horse is universally ac¬ 
knowledged, yet that does not prevent his oc¬ 
casionally shying at some objects; and when 
he is in the field it is no easy matter to capture 
him so long as you do not bribe him with good 
words or corn. He can hear the most insignifi¬ 
cant sound, and resembles a bird as nearly as a 
four-footed animal can do so. 

When he starts aside he does not show a par¬ 
ticle of cow-wtttedness • he does not become 
terrified and lose all his ideas as horned cattle 
do, but merely shies from the quickness of his 
perceptions, and from a desire not to come into 
close proximity with anything disagreeable or 
painful. And when he does make a retreat he 
does it with propriety and elegance; one sees at 
once that he does not do it out of conceit, or 
because it is his peculiar custom. The business 
that he is at the time occupied with is all and 
everything to him; he does not go by any one 
chalked-out course; be is at home on eveiy 
kind of line, the straight or the crooked it 
matters not; and he brings his own being into 
accordance with whatever leap he may have to 
take. The horse is never awkward or ungainly. 
Even though neglected, ill-used, and miserable, 
he yet exhibits to thee the figure it may be of a 
weary, wretched creature, and thou mayest ob¬ 
serve that he no longer acknowledges or troubles 
himself about the blow which thou givest him, 
that he stumbles, that his knees are no longer 
able either to support him or thee, and that thou 
art now making use of his last powers; yet still 
if thou for amusement shouldst follow the track 
of the vehicle which he draws, and shouldst no¬ 
tice his hoof-prints, thou wouldst find them tiue 
and uniform, and not forming that zig-zag which 
marks the track of the advancing ox. 

Now if thou lettest the weary horse rest a 
moment, and goest forward to his bridle, thou 
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wilt perhaps not receive from him the old friendly 
glance of good fellowship, but thou wUt see that 
he still arches a proud neck, that his eyes are 
bloodshot with sorrow or anger, and that he lays 
down his ears threateningly. For all this he 
would be easily reconciled with thee, wouldst 
thou only pat his neck, and give him a little 
corn or a few ground beans. These will make 
him soon forget all thy oppressions, and after 
that go on with thee till he falls down dead; 
and his last fate is to have his bones picked by 
the birds. 

If thou wilt now consider his peculiarities, 
thou wilt see that, whenever the horse ceases to 
draw his load cheerfully, and to make his busi¬ 
ness a pleasure, he stands angrily in his place, 
and the whole thing is a burden to him. From 
this it may be inferred that he never regards his 
employment as a calling. To consider anything 
as a calling, it is necessary that it neither on the 
one hand shall be regarded as a pleasure or an 
amusement, nor on the other as a burden. The 
real and truly official way of regarding it in the 
world, is as the requirement of duty in which 
there can be no question about easy or difficult, 
but only about that which must be. That, how¬ 
ever, is not the way in which the horse looks at 
it. But his mode of looking at the question is 
not so profitless and so absurd as thou mayst 
perhaps suppose ; he will often cany thee to the 
same point, and something farther, although 
disgusted by being compelled and driven; but 
he would have done it twofold out of pleasure 
and love. And even thou, my friend, art so 
strangely constituted, that thou enjoyest but in 
a small degree the advantages whicn the mere 
performance of duty afford thee. 

What is the fate of thy oxen ? Thou dost not 
consider them worthy of love; and the end of 
them is to be eaten. But if thou dost not treat 
the quick, the chivalric, much better still, thou 
very seldom canst refuse thy highest regard for 
services which are rendered to thee by a free, 
unsubjected creature. Unquestionably thou art 
very glad to have the obedience of those on 
whom thou canst confidently rely; but what 
dost thou do 1 Thou givest to the ox none of 
thy enjoyment. To the cheerful-hearted, on the 
contrary, to him whom thou canst not convince 
that he should look upon thy work as his busi¬ 
ness, dost thou pat upon the loins, dost thou 
stroke upon the neck; ne is regarded by thee as 
in some respect worthy of thy esteem, and thou 
art unwilling that he should be frightened. In 
Europe, at all events, the horse is at present but 
seldom eaten. Let us, however, leave this sub¬ 
ject. 

The dog—for we are now come to him—is 
neither ox nor horse. He certainly does not 
perform his business as a work, nor yet in a 
state of mind which alternates between pleasure 
and anger; because, properly speaking, he does 
not do anything. He loves to go in thy com¬ 
pany; he is inexhaustible in his ability for 
making a thousand evolutions around thee, in¬ 
stead of going on in the straight line; and in 
so doing he possesses the secret of being able to 


do all this without striking against anything, 
and notwithstanding all his circuiting and ml 
his wheeling about, yet is he most stedfastly 
faithful to thee. He does not move with the 
delight of the horse, nor yet with his independ¬ 
ence ; at the same time he never resembles the 
ox. He accompanies thee to the chase for his 
own particular pleasure, aud for the sake of any 
adventure he may have in the wood. He fol¬ 
lows the sport much more from his own love of 
the thing than thou hast any idea of. He snaps 
the birds and bites the hares himself whenever 
he fancies himself safe from thy observation; 
on the contrary, it is for thy sake that he barks 
at the stranger. For, excepting in the case of 
some particular individual, against whom he has 
conceived an antipathy (for the most part 
founded on the evil disposition of that indivi¬ 
dual), he is the friend of all mankind; and that 
he, for his own part, has not anything against 
the stranger at whom he barks, is proved by the 
fact that if he becomes by any chance the dog 
of that stranger, he will bark with equally good 
will at thee, in case thou goest to his new 
home. 

Barking is most certainly the business of the 
dog, and he is sometimes more obstinate about 
it than there is any reason for; but it is seldom 
meant as gravely as it appears, and it very often 
ends quite as abruptly, and as much without 
cause, as it begins. The bark of a dog has not 
in its sound anything so inspiriting as the 
neighing of a horse, for instance when heard 
from a distance in the open air; neither can it 
be compared with the bellowing of kine. There 
is something, however, very agreeable in the 
varied lowing of cattle when heard in the distant 
country, ana when answered and repeated by a 
large herd, especially toward evening and amid 
echoes. On the other hand, nothing is more 
unpleasant than to hear all at once, and just be¬ 
side one, the bellowing of an ox, who thus in 
the most authoritative manner announces him¬ 
self, as if nobody else had any right to utter a 
syllable in his presence. The voices of oxen 
and cows are endurable, nevertheless; yet they 
have continually a propensity to rise into fal¬ 
setto, on which occasion they bear a considerable 
resemblance to that of swine, And this brings 
me in regular order to pigs. 

On this subject much might be said. Swine 
are ill-tempered and leech-toothed, and the most 
pig-like of all our domestic animals. Spite of 
all this, the pig is very good in his way; by which 
I mean, that though his circumstances may not 
appear excellent to others, yet that he flourishes 
under them. He does not desire nor yet eqjoy the 
society of man, as the dog does. He likes going 
about by himself, grunting in an under-tone, 
which he prefers to raising his voice to its high¬ 
est pitch. The pig's mode of life and whole 
configuration show us the lower state of earthly 
existence, that which enjoys itself alone, haying 
a distaste for human society, and with a decided 
love of impurity; whilst the dog, on the con¬ 
trary, may be considered as typifying a higher 
and purer condition, that which finds its plea* 
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sure in intercourse with man, in cleanliness and 
cheerfulness. 

In the ox we 6ee the personification of worldly 
usefulness combined with formality; that is to 
say, when the creature acts on his own account. 


The horse is the image of that higher and nobler 
delight which is experienced in the rendering of 
benefits and in the performance of duty, not for 
' the sake of reward, but as an agreeable appen- 
i dage to the pleasures of life. 


EDUCATED WOMEN. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 


Let not my readers be alarmed at the title of 
my paper. I am not going to advocate the 
claims of lady-colleges on the one hand, or 
cookery-schools on the other. I hold that edu¬ 
cation to be the best, which not only fits a 
woman for the station which she is likely to fill 
in the world, but which so strengthens her cha¬ 
racter, that, should fortune see fit to elevate her 
to a higher, or depress her to a lower station, 
she would still be able to act in becoming ac¬ 
cordance with its duties. Illustration is often 
better than precept: I will therefore give a short 
sketch of three married women of my acquaint¬ 
ance, who, in my opinion, admirably exemplify 
the effects of a judicious education; but, lest my 
readers should surmise that I am about to in¬ 
flict upon them the delineation of paragons of 
perfection, I will tell them beforehand that each 
of these exemplary persons possesses one fault, 
which I am about to point out, with the hope 
that in their case, as well as in that of many 
others, it may be not only confessed, but 
amended. 

Lady Corwyn was the daughter of a quiet 
widow, with a moderate income, who was pre¬ 
vented, partly by ill-health, and partly by an 
indolent disposition, from introducing her 
daughter into general society. Sir James Cor¬ 
wyn, however—a baronet, with a fine country 
seat, and fifteen thousand a-year—obtained an 
introduction to the secluded fair one at the 
house of one of her relations, and a marriage 
took place. Twenty years have elapsed since 
that event. Lady Corwyn is now eight-and- 
thirty, and her country neighbours and her 
London associates, her husband’s friends, nay, 
even her husband’s family, those chartered 
critics of a wife’s sayings and doings, unite in 
praising the uniform propriety of her conduct— 
propriety which does not array itself in buck¬ 
ram, but which is evinced by the exquisite good 
taste and ease with which eveiy relaxation of life 
is enjoyed, every social and domestic duty per¬ 
formed. Sir James Corwyn and bis family pass 
the spring in London; it is his wish that his 
wife should mingle with the gay world, and she 
does so, cheerfully and willingly. She is no 
flirt, yet men love to congregate around her, 
and to listen to her animated, sparkling anec¬ 
dotes. She is no flatterer, yet women consult 
her in their millinery dilemmas, and girls ea¬ 
gerly seek her as a chaperon. Eight months of 
the year, however, she passes at her husband’s 
country seat: here she is the kind benefactress 
of the poor, and the wise and prudent manager 


of her household: she keeps up an extensive 
circle of visiting acquaintance, but as her habits 
are very active, she finds time for many other 
pursuits, from the cultivation of her mind to 
that of her flower-garden, from playing chess 
and singing duets with her husband, to. direct¬ 
ing the studies and sharing the pastimes of 
her children. She has a son, nineteen years of 
age, who is already distinguished by his talent 
and excellence, and two daughters of fifteen and 
sixteen, who have not yet “ come out.” When 
they do so, it is predicted that they will meet with 
excellent opportunities of marrying. Girls brought 
up under the inspection of such a mother may 
be safely trusted to make admirable wives. 

Mrs. Stafford is about nine-and-twenty; ten 
years ago she married a very rich merchant; 
her tastes and habits were expensive; she en¬ 
joyed her splendid dresses and elegant carriages; 
these inclinations, however, qualified her but the 
more for the station she was called upon to fill. 
Stafford valued wealth, not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the luxuries that it procured; and 
a wife incapable of spending money would have 
been in his opinion quite unworthy of possessing 
it. Yet Mrs. Stafford was no frivolous, thought¬ 
less worldling; two points she strenuously urged 
on her husband—to give liberally in charity 
from his abundance, and to abstaiu from all 
speculative attempts to increase the fortune 
which was already more than sufficient for every 
reasonable want and wish. Stafford was quite 
willing to oblige his wife in the first particular. 
So long as she did not require him to devote 
his time and thoughts to the service of his dis¬ 
tressed fellow-creatures, she might command 
cheques on his banker for their use; but the 
second part of her counsel was more difficult to 
follow. Stafford entered into a tempting specu¬ 
lation; it failed, embarrassments ensued, and 
although he was enabled to pay everybody, he 
was reduced to the very unpleasant necessity of 
(so runs the mercantile phrase) “ beginning life 
again”! To “ begin life again” is the frequent 
aspiration of poets; but it is very seldom deside¬ 
rated by merchants, still less by merchants’ 
wives. Stafford felt the shock even more for 
his dear, indulged, pampered wife, than he did 
for himself; but he was speedily comforted and 
encouraged by the mingled spirit and sweetness 
with which she accommodated herself to her 
new situation. She parted with her jewels, 
locked up her finery, and looked far prettier in 
a muslin dress and straw bonnet than she had 
ever done in the most elaborate Paris fashions. 
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She managed her little household so well, that 
it did not bear the appearance of having cost 
her any trouble to manage; neither did she 
make a point of abjuring recreations and amuse¬ 
ments. The well-chosen books, arrayed in 
splendid bindings, had passed into other hands; 
but cheap literature, and a subscription to a 
neighbouring circulating library supplied the 
deficiency. Balls and banquets were nenceforth 
to be unknown to her husband and herself; but 
the lecture-room, the concert-room, and the 
social meeting at a friend’s house, remained 
open to them. Carriages and horses were ex¬ 
tinct ; but Mrs. Stafford’s step was more light, 
and the roses bloomed more freshly in her 
cheeks, since she had been what her commise¬ 
rating friends denominated “ reduced to walk¬ 
ing !” No one said of Mrs. Stafford that she 
bore her altered circumstances well, for she 
did not seem to consider them as troubles; 
she was just as smiling, happy, and pleasant, 
as when encumbered with a large house, a 
colony of servants, and an income to match. 
She will not long, however, continue to live 
in a confined manner, for I have just heard of 
the death of a relation of Stafford’s, who cut 
him out of his will for marrying a fine lady, and 
put him in again when his reverse of fortune 
discovered to his friends that a fine lady may be 
a very earnest, simple, loving woman. I believe 
the money that Stafford will inherit amounts to 
a large sum ; but no matter—I have so firm a 
trust in the consistency of Mrs. Stafford, that I 
should not fear for her, even if it were discovered 
that her husband possessed a vested right in 
the largest gold-field in Australia! 

My third paragon, Mrs. Rushton, is the wife 
of a country clergyman; she is four-and-twenty 
years old, and much handsomer than my other 
two favourites—in fact she is a decided beauty; 
and when, at the age of eighteen, she was well 
introduced into the gay world by an aunt, and 
known to be the independent possessor of ten 
thousand pounds, no one can be surprised that 
her conquests were many and extensive: she 
was the belle of the ball-room, the goddess of 
tableaux vivans, the heroine of acted charades; 
verses were written to her, sketches were made 
of her, and hearts and hands (some of them very 
desirable ones) were proffered to her accept¬ 
ance. Her aunt was never easy but in society, 
and certainly she rejoiced in a most complaisant 
niece; the young beauty was never tired, never 
low-spirited, never pale, never sleepy, never 
troubled with the head-ache. For three years 
she remained in a constant vortex of amusement 
and dissipation, till at length she made choice of 
one of her suitors, and to the astonishment of 
everybody, he proved to be a quiet country cler¬ 
gyman, residing in a distant village on a small 
living. Poor man! I wonder that he ever found 
courage to propose to her; how divided he must 
have been between fear of being refused, and 
fear of gaining a very unsuitable wife for him¬ 
self if he should be accepted! Her aunt vehe¬ 
mently opposed her marriage; but as she was of 
age it was impossible to prevent it, and as the 


income which her lover derived from his living 
was somewhat more than she herself drew from 
her ten thousand pounds, all threats held out of 
ultimate starvation were of course to be regarded 
in a metaphorical point of view. The beautiful 
bride entered on the duties of a clergyman’s 
wife not only with cheerfulness, but with a tact 
and activity which surprised every one. I could 
quite conceive that her fine sense and fine prin¬ 
ciples would enable her to “ quit the flaunting 
town” without regret, when she had once made 
up her mind to do so. I could also well under* 
stand that loving as she did, deeply and truly, 
the affection of one fond, faithful heart would 
far outweigh all the triumphs and flatteries of 
society; but I cannot even now quite compre¬ 
hend how she became at once, as if by intuition, 
so versed in her new pursuits that anybody 
might suppose she had been teaching schools 
and visiting cottagers all her life 1 Mrs. Rushton 
has refused all offers from her husband to take 
her occasionally to London, or to a watering- 
place ; the little village where her home is fixed 
may occupy a very insignificant position in the 
map of England, but to her it is a scene of per¬ 
fect and unvarying happiness, and the veriest 
dowdy who ever vegetated in seclusion from 
childhood to womanhood, could not make a 
more quiet, contented, unassuming wife for a 
country pastor, than does the darling of society 
—the flattered ball-room beauty 1 

The three ladies whose characters I have en¬ 
deavoured to sketch are of different ages 
and move in different circles: they do 
not know each other—nay, as far as I am 
aware, they have never even heard of each other, 
and yet they each have precisely the same fault, 
in precisely the same degree. But before I men¬ 
tion it, 1 must trespass on the patience of my 
readers for a short time, while I delineate to them 
yet one other person. 

There is a neat, trim row of houses in 
Brompton, bearing that peculiar air which 
denotes that they are let out in lodgings. 
In one of them the pkrlour and bedroom 
on the ground-floor are occupied by an elderly 
lady, named Allen; she is thoroughly the 
gentlewoman in manner and appearance, and 
the beautiful drawings and tasteful pieces of 
needlework which form the principal ornament 
of her little parlour, have owed their existence to 
her own skilful and active hand. I cannot say 
that I consider Mrs. Allen a very happy person ; 
it is far from being my habit to estimate felicity 
in reference to pounds, shillings, and pence; 
but a certain roominess of income (to use the ex¬ 
pression of an old-fashioned friend of mine), is, 
in my opinion, quite necessary for comfort, and 
this it is not Mrs. Allen’s lot to enjoy; her 
table, dress, and apartments, although managed 
with the strictest economy, merge nearly the 
whole of her moderate life-annuity, and she has 
nothing to spare from it for the little indulgences 
of life. She is of a social temper, and has great 
powers of conversation, but she pays and re¬ 
ceives very few visits; she has outlived her rela¬ 
tions ; some of her friends have forgotten her 
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others live at a distance from her; and she can- 
not make new acquaintance, since visiting is 
expensive, even when carried on in the most 
moderate way. Mrs. Allen loves the country, 
and she is frequently haunted with images of 
breezy hills, flowery valleys, and umbrageous 
woods; but she rents her little lodging by the 
year for the sake of economy, and she cannot 
afford an excursion from thence; so she reads 
“ Our Village,” and “ Summer Time in the 
Country,” fills her pretty painted flower-jars 
with moss-roses purchased from street vendors, 
and tries to forget that there was once a time 
when she enjoyed “ free Nature’s grace” with¬ 
out restriction. Mrs. Allen has another draw¬ 
back upon happiness; her health is failing; she 
can only walk to a very short distance from 
home, and carriage-hire is out of the question. 
She has lately suffered under a severe attack of 
illness, and her landlady earnestly persuaded 
her to have recourse to medical assistance. She 
resolutely refused, and the landlady expatiated 
long ana fluently to her next “caller in,” on 
Mrs. Allen’s “ unaccountable dislike to doc¬ 
tors !” But Mrs. Allen has no dislike to doc¬ 
tors, she only dislikes the expense of them. 

VHien I nave said that I do not consider 
Mrs. Allen happy, let me not be understood to 
infer that she ever complains of her lot in life; 
no, on the contrary, she often expresses her gra¬ 
titude to Providence, that she has been able by 
her unassisted efforts to accumulate a sufficient 
sum to place her in independence for the rest of 
her days, giving her sufficient to satisfy the 
wants of nature, and allowing her abundant 
leisure to prepare her mind for a future world. 

Mrs. Allen’s story is very short, and very 
common-place. Highly educated, and slen¬ 
derly dowered, she became tbe wife of a man of 
reputed wealth; she enjoyed every luxury for 
several years, when the sudden deatn of her hus¬ 
band discovered that his affairs were in so 
involved a state, that nothing could be saved 
from the wreck of them for the use of his widow. 

Mrs. Allen now deemed it advisable to avail 
herself of her talents and accomplishments as a 
means of support, and became a governess. 
Perhaps few governesses had ever less to com¬ 
plain of than she had; her superior abilities en¬ 
sured her a good salary, and she was extremely 
fortunate in entering families who treated her 
with kindness and consideration, while her pu¬ 
pils, generally speaking, were amiable and intel¬ 
ligent, and aid credit to the excellent instruc¬ 
tions which they received from her. Thirty 
years did Mrs. Allen pursue this way of life, re¬ 
gularly laying by as much of her yearly stipend 
as she could consistently save, after making the 
appearance expected from a well-salaried gover¬ 
ness. At the conclusion of that period, when 
her health and spirits both gave symptoms of 
failing, she was truly grateful to find that it was 
in her power to purchase a small life-annuity, 
which, managed with frugality, would procure 
her the means of living without future labour. 
Mrs. Allen had not very frequently changed her 
situations; but of course, in thirty years, occa¬ 


sional transits were unavoidable; and among 
her pupils at different periods, were numbered 
the three ladies whom 1 have described as doing 
so much honour to the education bestowed on 
them. Lady Corwyn, Mrs. Stafford, and Mrs. 
Rushton, were each under her care for some 
years. Now have I come to the moral for 
which I have been endeavouring to prepare my 
readers. Why has Mrs. Allen so completely 
passed from the remembrance of the pupils 
who owe so much to her ? why do they 
not feel that it is equally a duty and a plea¬ 
sure to keep up frequent Intercourse with 
her, to invite her to their houses, and to 
introduce her to the husbands who have 6uch 
cause to be thankful to her for having trained 
up for them such admirable wives ? What 
would Lady Corwyn have been if left to the 
sole direction of a sickly, indolent mother ? 
Mrs. Stafford, as an orphan under the care of a 
stately guardian with a silly wife, would have 
had still fewer advantages of moral training; 
and Mrs. Rushton, if her worldly, trifling aunt 
had been her sole preceptress, would probably 
have never been anything but worldly ana 
trifling herself. Were you to talk to these ladies 
on the subject of their education, I am persuaded 
that not one of them would deny that they were 
under the greatest obligations to Mrs. Allen; 
were you to tell them that she was suffering 
from poverty, they would assist her readily ana 
abundantly; were you to apprize them that she 
was a candidate for admission into any charitable 
institution, they would write letters, pay morn¬ 
ing visits, work for a fancy-fair, or adopt any 
other mode which might be suggested to them 
as being most likely to be beneficial to her. 
Why then do they not seek her as a companion 
and guest ? how many comforts and indulgences 
might they be the means of bestowing upon her 
without causing any humiliation to her inde¬ 
pendent spirit! how many happy hours might 
she enjoy in the beautiful park and pleasure- 
grounds of Lady Corwyn ! how might Mrs. 
Stafford have made her the occasional sharer of 
her prosperity, and have been rewarded by 
finding in her, one of her few firm unshrinking 
friends in the season of adversity! how might 
Mrs. Rushton delight to welcome to her peaceful 
retirement the governess who implanted in her 
mind the excellent principles which qualified her 
to enjoy and to adorn it! I have frequently heard 
married women describe the pleasure they feel in 
renewing their acquaintance with those whom they 
have known in early girlhood, because they 
could retrace with them innumerable little inci¬ 
dents, scenes, and dialogues, interesting to them¬ 
selves, although dull and trivial to an indifferent 
person. Surely none can be so well qualified to 
share in such pleasant reminiscences as the go¬ 
verness, who was not only an occasional visitor, 
but the actual inmate of the house of her young 
charge during the delightful season of life’s fresh 
spring. Ana yet, among the most amiable of 
women, how constantly ao we see that the go¬ 
verness is suffered to pass into entire oblivion 
from the time she ceases to reside with them! 
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Possibly in tome cates a few letters may be ex¬ 
changed ; but the languid correspondence soon 
comes to a close, her name is never mentioned, 
and her very existence is forgotten. 

Is not this wrong, unfeeling, ungrateful ? yes, 
the right word has come forth at last—1 will not 
gloss it over 1 

Ingratitude is the one fault of my three fair 
friends, and of many other squally esteemed 
members of society. It is a harsh word, it is a 
heavy accusation $ there are few, even among the 
most humble-minded, who could be induced to 
plead guilty to it. And yet what is the definition 
of ingratitude ? Is it not the want of a due sense 
of the benefits that we have received from others ? 
And how great are the benefits that a pupil re¬ 
ceives from a thoroughly conscientious gover¬ 
ness, who is not content with imparting showy 
accomplishments, nor even solid information to 
her, but who carefully guards her young mind 
from evil, and instils into it the great truths of 
religion! Gratitude should be shown through 
life to such a preceptress, and the expression of 
it ought to be considered as an enjoyment and a 
privilege j her married pupils, in particular, 
should delight to welcome her to their domestic 
fireside, to make her intimately acquainted with 
the failings and the excellencies of their children, 
and to listen with pleasure while she recounts to 
those children anecdotes of the youthful days of 
their dear mother. Is there any reason why 
such an intercourse should not bo of frequent 


occurrence, with mutual comfort and advantage 
to each party ? No, it is not even attempted to 
give any reason why it should not be so. Such 
an intimacy is never sought for, because it is 
never thought of; and I am inclined to believe 
that want of thought, more than want of real prin¬ 
ciple and kindness, is the source of the error that 
I deplore. But the governess has deep fetlings, 
warm sympathies, strong affections—the nature 
of her employment in life has alienated her from 
the society of her own family ; she has given all 
her earnest interest to strangers; she has 6at with 
them by the winter-hearth, joined them in the 
summer walk, heard their troubles, shared their 
joy8, partaken their prayers. She has won their 
friendly confidence—is it to be withdrawn from 
her the moment she quits them ? She has qua¬ 
lified them to bless and be blessed in their pro¬ 
gress through life—is she to be deprived of the 
gratification of seeing how it has pleased Provi¬ 
dence to prosper the good seed which she has 
sown ? No, no; let her lonely home be glad¬ 
dened, let her sinking heart be cheered by the 
renewal of ties so long dissevered; let her hear 
the sound of well-known voices, and gaze on 
the smile of familiar faces; let the husbands of 
her pupils delight to honour her, and their 
young children welcome her with caresses; and 
then, and not till then, shall I say that the blot 
on our national character is removed, and that 
England has reason to be proud of her “ Edu¬ 
cated Women 1” 


ADDRESS TO FRENCHMEN, 


LIFE’S KOH-I-NOOR. 


ON THB ENCROACHMENT OP LOtJIS NAPOLEON 
ON THEIR LIBERTIES. 

BY THE HON. JULIA A. MAYNARD. 

Frenchmen ! will ye crouch to feel 
On your necks the gory heel, 

Printing deep the slavish seal 
Of a tyrant reprobate ? 

Exile® 1 keep your courage warm, 

Freedom’s cause shall brave the storm; 

Let her take a truer form, 

Let her not with anarch mate! 

By those shroud-like Russian snows, 

Where your fathers’ bones repose, 

By their most unequal'd woes, 

Love ye yet the Corsican ? 

Pen and voice alike pat down 
By an upstart's lawless frown, 

Rent in twain the civic gown, 

Will ye bear this traitor man ? 

By the slaughters in your streets, 

Voice of memory still repeats, 

Will ye bend to these defeats, 

And not dare to utter “ no ” T 

Let the moral force of right 
Illume despotic shades of night, 

And all bloodless put to flight 
Fatal power It should lay low. 


BY J. j. REYNOLDS. 

Of all the pleasures life can give, 

Of all that makes it blest to live, 

Upon this lukewarm earth— 

Grant me but one congenial mind, 
Wherein my own can ever find 
All Sympathy’s sweet worth. 

Not a submissive, pliant thing, 

Which unto mine would meekly cling, 
The semblance of a shade— 

That could but think as I had thought, 
As if it had the echo caught 
Of every speech I made. 

The kindred mind my love desires, 
Something beyond a power requires 
To image back my own; 

Its rich ideal world within 
Should peopled be with tastes akin, 
But not that mine had sown. 

Its precious attributes should be— 

To feel deep interest in me; 

That interest to impart: 

To learn, not track, my inner ways; 
To note, not use, my mental gaze 
By Love’s perceptivo art. 

To waken lift, and warmth, and light, 
Where hang the dewy damps of night 
Around my slumb’rlng breast; 

So that those rays of mi d may shino 
Back on the chosen one ft^m mine, 
With all my bou! imprest. 
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To deem it favour’s choicest task, 

My mind or body’s aid to ask— 

A smile or tear to claim; 

And so with hand, eye, tongue, and ear 
Be ready, watchful, and sincere 
In offering me the same. 

To bid me view its own hidd'n cells— 

To tell me what there secret dwells, 

Be it of joy or woe; 

A thrill of happiness to feel, 

Whene’er it would to me reveal 
What none but I should know. 

With me to tread the path of flow’rs— 
With me to pass life’s thorny hours, 

And still together learn 
To walk above with angel-feet, 

Where truth is full, and bliss complete— 
Where sin knows no return. 

Call it Affection—Friendship—Love, 

A gleam on earth of heaven above— 
Faith, Trust, or Constancy; 

All would unite to make us blest— 

All in a word may be exprest, 

And that is—Sympathy! 

Say not, two mortals here below 
Such unison can never know, 

So pure and so sincere; 

Perfection none indeed attain, 

Yet surely ’twere not quite in vain 
To strive for something near. 


FAITH’S VIGIL. 

BY CHARLES H. HITOHINGS. 

It is said that the spirits who haunt lakes and 
streams very frequently entice children away with 
them, and bring them back after a lapse of years— 
—not as they were when stolen, but always more 
beautiful, and with rich and valuable gifts. The 
following song was suggested by this legend. 

O mother, ask me now no more 
Why night by night I stray 
To where the darkling waters bore 
My brother dear away— 

I know that, free from guilt and pain, 

He sleeps beneath the river; 

But we shall see him once again, 

More beautiful than ever. 

I know the spirits pure and mild, 

That peer with angel faces, 

To lure away the little child 
To holier, happier places— 

And these my brother dear have ta’en, 
Adown the darkling river; 

But we shall see him once again, 

More beautiful than ever. 

We shall not see him as of old, 

A weakling human creature, 

But gifted with a crown of gold— 

A high, angelic nature! 
hen say not that my watch is vain, 

Beside the darkling river, 

For we shall see him yet again, 

More beautiful than ever. 


THE LONELY CHAMBER. 

BY ROBERT H. BROWN. 

Beneath a row of stately larches, 
Looking on a terrace green. 

Stands the chamber’s gothic arches, 
Where no sun-rays come between. 
All around the day shines brightly— 
All about is mirth and bloom; 
Only shadows, cold and nightly, 

Fall within that silent room. 

Oaken carvings, quaint and olden. 

In the sickly light and dim, 

From the roof and cornice golden 
Look with faces stern and grim. 
Ancient portraits none now cherish— 
Forms and features in decay— 
Seem to languish, fade, and perish 
For the breath and light of day. 

Mystery is in the chamber— 

Fears, like shadows, flit and fall— 
E’en the cloth of gold and amber 
Seems to shudder on the wall. 

Sad cold winds, in doleful striving. 

Fill the weary space with dread; 
Speak in whispers to the living 
Of the long-forgotten dead! 


HEART-ECHOES. 

In life’s bright morn, or mid-day hour. 

When clouds of care awhile depart, 

Hath Nature’s poesy a power 
To rouse an echo in the heart. 

Now breathes it low; now stronger swells— 
As if the soul for freedom sighs: 

It comes—that angel-tone—and tells 
Where richer melodies arise. 

What though the world, with sound of strife, 
The spirit-spell shall harshly break, 

And we to scenes of sadder life 
From all our day-dreams thus awake; 

That music’s memories linger yet, 

To soothe the throbbing pulse of pain— 

To bid the heart its grief forget 
Till Eden’s tones the earth regain! 

Fritz. 


SONG. 

BY WALTER WELDON. 

Bright eyes around us beam to-night— 

But the heart may be sad, tho* the brow be bright 
And there’s many a one who would wish with me, 
That we all were as blithe as we seem to be. 

A smile may sit on a burning brow, 

And may mask but a troubled heart, I trow; 

And though many are merrier far than we, 

Would our hearts were as bright as they seem to be 
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BY MARIA NORRIS. 


“ Comment l’air moduli par la fibre sonore 
Pent-il crier en nous cee sublimes transports ? 

Pourquoi le cceur suit-il un son qui s’lvapore ? 

Ah! c'eg qn'il est une toe an fonds do cos accords! 

C’est qae cette toe rlpandae 
Dans chacun des accents par ta voix moduli 
Par la voix dc nos cceurs est soudain rlpondue, 

Avant que le doux son soit eucore Icoull, 

Et que, semblable au son que dans un temple Iveille 
Mille Ichos assoupis qui parlent k la fois, 

Ton toe, dont l’echo vibre dans cbaque oreille, 

Va crier line toe pareille 
Partout oh retentit ta voix !” 

Lamartine (Harmonies Potiique s et Beligieueee.) 


No. II.—BEETHOVEN. 

The life of Beethoven, although comparatively 
uneventful, is replete with interest: his bio¬ 
grapher has indeed to record the history of a 
mind, rather than to chronicle the course of 
events—to trace the internal, rather than the ex¬ 
ternal existence. 

To few of her sons can art point with a more 
entire pride than to Beethoven. The purity of 
his morals, the conscientiousness of his probity, 
and the nobility of his soul, alike render him a 
fit model, not only to aspirants of his own pro¬ 
fession, but to youth in general. 

Ludwig Van Beethoven was bom on the 17th 
of December, 1770, at Bonn. His father, 
Johann Van Beethoven, was a tenor singer in 
the electoral chapel; and his grandfather, Lud¬ 
wig Van Beethoven, who is believed to have 
been a native of Maestricht, was music-director 
and bass singer at Bonn, and produced some 
operas there, but without obtaining any great 
notoriety. 

We roust remark that for his mother Beet¬ 
hoven had a most tender regard, and remem¬ 
bered gratefully that 6he had " so much patience 
with his obstinacy.” A report that our com¬ 
poser was a natural son of King Frederick Wil¬ 
liam II. of Prussia annoyed him much, and 
caused him to publish a copy of his baptis¬ 
mal register, which successfully confutes the 
calumny. This step he took in order “ to make 
known to the world the unblemished character 
of his parents, and especially of his mother.” 

Beethoven was introduced to the study of 
music by his father; but we may presume that 
his first taste of the science was not very pleas¬ 
ing to him, for it was often necessary to drive 
him to the pianoforte; while to the violin his 
objection was even stronger. 

His general education, and a little Latin, he 
acquired at a public school; but his acquaint¬ 
ance with German literature was made with the 
assistance of an intellectual family named Von 
Breuning, residing at Bonn: to them, in fact, 
he was mainly indebted for the cultivation of his 


intellectual tastes; and he never forgot his ob¬ 
ligations to these friends. 

We shall look in vain to Beethoven for pro¬ 
digies of youthful genius such as distinguished 
Mozart; the organization was different. One 
might be said to resemble a forest-tree, slow of 
growth, but hardy of constitution; the other a 
delicate exotic, tempted by favouring skies to an 
early development, which prematurely, but fa¬ 
tally, exhausts it. Beethoven was in his six¬ 
teenth year, when he was appointed by the 
brother of the Emperor Joseph II. to the post 
of organist at the electoral chapel. The honour 
of this appointment was due in the first place to 
the Count Von Waldstein—a nobleman distin¬ 
guished for his musical abilities, and still more 
by his early appreciation of the young 
Beethoven. 

Beethoven had all his life an honest dislike to 
vanity and self-glorification. This praiseworthy 
disposition was early developed, as the following 
anecdote will show. Its date is shortly after his 
appointment as organist to the electoral chapel. 

One of the singers of the chapel, named 
Heller, was boasting of his own cleverness to 
Beethoven, who told him he would promise to 
put him out that very day without his being 
aware of it, but yet so as to prevent his proceed¬ 
ing. Heller doubted the possibility of this, and 
laid a wager on the subject. It may be neces¬ 
sary to say it was Passion Week, on a day when 
the pianoforte, and not the organ, was used to 
accompany the chants, and that in the midst of 
each sentence a pause was made, which the per¬ 
former at the pianoforte filled up according to 
his fancy. This was Beethoven’s opportunity. 
Without] leaving the tonic of the former mode, 
“ he contrived to lead the singer, by an adroit 
modulation, into one having no affinity with it.” 
It is almost needless to say that Heller stopped, 
amidst the smiles of those about him: his 
vanity was wounded, and - he complained of 
Beethoven to the Elector; who, however, was not 
vexed, but “ bade him not play any more such 
clever tricks.” 

Even at this early period Beethoven began to 
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experience annoyance from his family, and we 
shall see hereafter how his days were embittered 
by the misconduct of those who should have 
romoted his happiness; the irregular life of 
is father gave him much uneasiness, and per¬ 
haps first soured the gay spirits of his youth. 

Beethoven was twenty-two years of age when 
the Elector gave him leave to reside for a year 
or two at Vienna, in order to have the benefit of 
Haydn’s tuition. Our young musician found 
Vienna very much to his taste; it was at that 
time the musical capital of Germany. Mozart 
had died just a year before Beethoven went to 
reside in the city, but the aspirant had formerly 
met the great master, and had received his com¬ 
mendations. 

The celebrated Van Swieten, physician to the 
Empress Maria Theresa, a man who was well 
acquainted and friendly with nearly all the mu¬ 
sicians of his day; Van Swieten, who had coun¬ 
selled Constance Weber on the management of 
her musician-husband, was for some time Beet* 
hoven’s greatest patron and friend. 

Van Swieten was a great lover of music, and 
was accustomed to have friendly evening con¬ 
certs at his hoti66: at these meetings Beethoven 
soon took a distinguished part. Here, too, he 
heard the best works of the best masters per¬ 
formed with a full band. After he had enjoyed 
this, and the performance of the band had 
ceased, Van Swieten, who seems to have had 
little regard to the “ early to bed” system, would 
make Beethoven sit down to the piano; and 
when after a lengthened performance the young 
man rose to go, his friend would yet have some 
fugues by Bach, “ by way of a blessing.” 

On one occasion the physician wrote to him 
thus: " If you are not prevented next Wednes¬ 
day, I should be glad to see you here at half¬ 
past eight in the evening, with your nightcap in 
your pocket.” 

Our readers may perhaps remember the 
" lovely, amiable Countess of Thun,” Mozart’s 
pupil and kind friend. This distinguished lady, 
married to Prince Karl von Lichnowsky, toge¬ 
ther with her husband, behaved in the noblest 
manner to Beethoven. The Prince took him 
into his house, and made him a yearly allowance 
of six hundred florins, until he should obtain 
some permanent engagement. 

Beethoven owned he was obstinate; this was 
in reality his grand fault; but the kind Princess 
overlooked his fits of ill-temper, and frequently 
made excuses for him to the Prince her hus¬ 
band. Beethoven speaks of her care for him in 
these words:— 

u They would have brought me up there with 
grandmotherly fondness, which was carried to such 
a length that very often the Princess was on the 
point of having a glass shade made to put over me, 
so that no unworthy person might touch or breathe 
upon me.” • 

Our old favourite. Van Swieten, seems to have 
had a fondness for giving advice, and he ten¬ 
dered it abundantly to Beethoven; but it seems 
to have shared the usual fate of commodities 


whose supply exceeds the demand ; the young 
man was not often disposed to act on the old 
physician’s judgment, though he preserved his 
friendship and continued to frequent his con¬ 
certs. 

And now for a hint at Beethoven’s political 
opinions, which were somewhat singular, when 
we consider the terms of intimacy on which 
he lived with many of the nobility; his position, 
however, abundantly proves his honesty, for 
republican principles which stood the test of 
daily, kindly intercourse with the nobles of 
his land, must have been firmly rooted in his 
judgment. He would not pay even ordinary 
courtesy to the wealthy or the great, unless 
he knew them also to be humane and benevo¬ 
lent : the truckling spirit, which a dependent 
position sometimes induces in artists, found no 
asylum in Beethoven’s breast; his originally 
obstinate temper made him err perhaps in the 
opposite direction; but in an age of etiquette 
the most rigid, and toadyism the most dis¬ 
gusting, one cannot but be amused at the rough 
independence exhibited by Beethoven in the 
following circumstance related by Beethoven 
himself, in a letter to Gothe’s Bettine, dated 
1812 :— 

u Kings and princes can indeed create professors 
and privy councillors, and bedeck them with titles 
and orders; but they cannot make great men— 
spirits that rise above the world's rubbish—these 
they must not attempt to create, and therefore must 
these be held in honour. When two such come to¬ 
gether as I and Gothe, these great lords must know 
what it is that passes for greatness with such os we. 
Yesterday, as we were returning homewards wo met 
the whole Imperial family; we saw them coming at 
somo distance, whereupon Gothe disengaged himself 
from my arm, in order that he might staud aside; 
in spite of all I could say, I could not bring him a 
step forwards. I crushed my hat more furiously on 
my head, buttoned up my top coat, and walked 
with my arms folded behind me right through the 
thickest of the crowd. Princes and officials made 
a lane for me. Archduke Rudolph* took off his 
hat, the Empress saluted me the first ; these great 
people know me! It was the greatest fun in the 
world to me, to see the procession filo past Gothe. 
He stood aside, with bis hat off, bending liis head 
down as low as possible. For this I afterwards 
called him over tho coals, properly and without 
mercy." 

We have rather anticipated in giving this ex¬ 
tract thus early, but it is a key to much in 
Beethoven's character that would otherwise be 
almost incomprehensible: he had a disgust for 
conventionalities, a brtuquerie in his indepen¬ 
dence which sat well on him, and was not the 
result of envy or jealousy, as in inferior souls it 
often is, but the natural development of true 
genius, which feels its spiritual superiority to 
the material splendours and mightinesses of 
earth. 

Beethoven all his life was a man of * high 
moral senBe; an impure, an unworthy action 
was utterly foreign both to his inclinations and 


* Beethoven’s pupil. 
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to his practice * warm-hearted he was, and wore 
the colours of many a fair lady in turn; but his 
was a kind of spirit-worship, the homage of 
Genius to Beauty, which disgraced neither, and 
inflicted no incurable wound we may hope, as 
the master himself owns that for him seven 
months was a long allegiance. One by one his 
lovely high-born pupils and acquaintances would 
many and remove from the circle of his obser¬ 
vation ; and we cannot doubt that, however the 
fancy may have been beguiled, the heart was 
comparatively untouched. To come to details, 
Beethoven’s daily existence was but a mournful 
one; had he met with a “ Constance/ 9 a guar¬ 
dian angel, he Would have tasted the cup of life 
far differently: but probably, after his converse 
with the educated and beautiful nobility of Aus¬ 
tria, the homelier women of his own class— 
those amongst whom he might marry—appeared 
at a disadvantage, and he found no Genevieve 
to hear seriously his minstrel love. 

A most distressing affliction, for one so sen¬ 
sitive to sweet sounds, was his deafness, which 
was not merely a negative deprivation, as he was 
subject to paroxysms of pain in the ear more 
particularly affected. Surely fancy goes not too 
far in surmising that the chaotic disorder, the 
powerful discords, the stormy beauty, of some 
of his wild strains may spring from toe desire to 
express, in the way most natural to him, the 
spirit-moanings, the wretchedness of his dark¬ 
ened soul. For the soul is darkened by the 
failure of the senses, and some of Beethoven’s 
unearthly music comes over one like “ Milton’s 
Sonnet on his Blindness;” there is in it the 
same idea presented through a different me¬ 
dium. 

His brothers, who might have been friends 
to him, were the Bource of many of his troubles : 
their behaviour, indeed, was not only unfeeling, 
but dishonest in the extreme; they even con¬ 
descended to rob him of watches and other 
valuables which were frequently given to him. 
But he had the pride of every true artist-soul: 
he disdained to complain of those who belonged 
to him, nor would he allow others to blame his 
unworthy relations in his presence. One of 
these brothers, who had been an apothecary— 
and who had owed his first settlement in business 
to his musician-brother—made a sufficient for¬ 
tune to retire from trade, and to become a pro¬ 
prietor of land. On one New Year’s Day he 
sent to our Beethoven a card, on which was 
written, "JohannVan Beethoven, land-owner.” 
We can fancy how his complacent vanity was 
wounded when he received his card again, and 
read the inscription his brother had written on 
the reverse, “ Ludwig Van Beethoven, brain- 
owner.” 

But though Beethoven thus joked at the ex- 

E ense of Johann’s vanity and self-importance, 
e was in all the essentials of life the help and 
main stay of his relatives. Nor can we too 
much admire the effort he made to rescue the 
son of his brother Caspar from the hands of a 
bad mother. This brother Caspar died before 
Ludwig, leaving as widow a woman who had 


been a bad wife, and one son, who was especially 
bequeathed to the good offices of the musician. 

To Beethoven no idea was more distressing 
than the idea of impurity in morals; and when, 
in order to avoid the probability of his nephew's 
ruin, for the widow obstinately refused to give 
up her child—when it was absolutely necessary 
for Beethoven not only openly to admit, but for¬ 
mally to prove his sister-in-law’s unfitness to 
discharge the sacred duties of mother, we may 
imagine that the pain he felt was not trifling. 
It aggravated his other pains, indeed; but he 
gained his point, and proved by his subsequent 
care how conscientious was his notion of the 
duties of a guardian. 

Beethoven’s domestic circumstances—partly 
owing to the want of a presiding genius—were 
peculiarly unfortunate: restless in himself, he 
was Beldom long contented with a lodging. At 
one season of the year he liked a room which 
looked, or " gave,” as the French say, on the 
north; at another, he preferred a chamber with 
a southern aspect; sometimes the water was 
bad; but always the slightest excuse was enough 
for a “ flitting.” And not unfrequently tne 
great composer was paying for apartments in 
three or four quarters of the city while he occu¬ 
pied none of tnem, but had taken refuge with a 
friend, who, knowing his habits, kept a room 
or two on the fourth floor at the composer’s 
service. 

When he assumed the care of his nephew, he 
began to keep servants of his own; and his 
diary affords a graphic picture of his difficulties 
and changes in this regard. “ To-day the cook 
came, and the kitchen-maid went away.”— 
" The woman came .”—" A bad day.” 

Such are the entries; the “ bad day” signifies 
that he got no regular meals on account of the 
mal-administration in his kitchen. Why the 
domestics did not remain we cannot say: perhaps 
his habits of untidiness, his strange habits, and 
his fits of passion, may have disgusted some; 
and yet he was a kina master, as he proved to 
a housekeeper who came to him later m his life, 
and remained with him some years. 

His nephew, for whom he had made 60 many 
sacrifices, and from whom in return he naturally 
expected affection and obedience, only served to 
prolong and increase Beethoven’s troubles. We 
cannot indeed point to one member of his 
family, excepting his mother, who behaved to 
him with common affection. 

As to his brothers, not only did they defraud 
him in pecuniary matters, but they interfered to 
his disadvantage in almost every relation of his 
life; they sedulously endeavoured to poison his 
mind against the persons he most respected, or 
who might serve him best; and grievous mis¬ 
understandings between the composer and his 
friends were tne sad, but natural results. 

Caspar was, for years before his death, suffer¬ 
ing from consumption, and in spite of his many 
ill-offices, our Beethoven sacrificed his own com¬ 
forts to provide for him; and, as we have seen, 
after his death continued his kindness to Caspar’s 
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eon, who, inheriting his father’s unworthiness, 
returned him only ingratitude and cruelty. In 
his illustrious uncle’s last days this young man 
was desired to procure a physician. Perhaps it 
was not convenient or agreeable to him to obey 
the request immediately; at any rate, the only 
notice he took of it was to delegate the task to a 
marker at some billiard-rooms where he was 
playing. This marker happening to fall ill, was 
taken to the hospital, ana begged the Professor 
who prescribed for him to visit Beethoven. Pro¬ 
fessor Wawruch, who entertained a high regard 
for the distinguished artist, hurried to him, and 
found him still without medical attendance. 

Anything more revolting than the heartless 
conduct of Beethoven’s nephew it is difficult to 
conceive; while his unhappy uncle was fast ap¬ 
proaching dissolution he was yet practising the 
extravagance which had so much grieved his 
guardian, and, as in Austria there is no such 
thing as tacit adoption, the laws of the country 
obliged our composer to minister to the per¬ 
petually increasing expenditure of the youth, or 
to see that youth—his own nephew—branded 
and disgraced. This last alternative was im¬ 
possible to a man of Beethoven’s temper, and 


he still struggled to reclaim the hardened young 
man, and to supply his demands for money. 

It was on the 2nd of December, 1826, that 
Beethoven’s last illness commenced. After great 
sufferings, from inflammation of the lungs and 
dropsy, he died on the 26th of March, 1827, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

Of the greatness and originality of his com¬ 
positions this is not the place to speak, did even 
the technical knowledge of the writer permit 
their discussion; thus much may, however, be 
said, that none who are capable of true feeling 
can hear unmoved his sublime music. It speaks 
to the heart with an energy that far outdoes the 
effect of the pleasing cantilena, and the theatrical 
passion of tne Italian school; it bears the im¬ 
press of true genius, and appeals to the sublimest 
and tenderest instincts of our being. Who is 
not glad to know that our Philharmonic Society 
had the honour of tendering assistance to Beet¬ 
hoven in his last illness ? 

Those who desire more exact particulars are 
referred to the excellent " Life of Beethoven,” 
by Schindler, as translated by Moscheles, with 
valuable appendices including his correspon¬ 
dence, anecdotes, &c. 
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Chap. VIII. 


" Then what thy thoughts design to do, 

Still let thy hands with might pursue, 

Since no device nor work is found, 

Nor wisdom, underneath the ground ; 

In the cold grave to which we haste 
There are no acts of pardon past, 

But fixed the doom of all remains, 

And everlasting silence reigns." 

Scottish Scripture Paraphrase. 

Next morning, with many good wishes from 
my entertainers, I got into a cab, and was 
swiftly rolled back to Mrs. Crosby’s. I saw her 
from afar, gazing anxiously from her open win¬ 
dow. She sprang eagerly to meet me. 

" Thank God! my mind has been sore dis¬ 
tressed. What could detain you, my dear young 
lady ? oh! how uneasy I have been.” 

" I spent the night at a friend’s,” I said; " it 
was too late to let you know I had agreed to stay, 
even if I had had any one to send. You know 
my friends are seldom troubled with superfluous 
servants.” 

" Ah 1 Miss Studlegh,” she said, shaking her 
head, " it was a strange whim for so quiet a lady 
as you. I suspect you had something to grieve 
ana detain you, you look 60 ill and worn out. 


and pale as my apron. But indeed I have had 
other sad thoughts. Look here, another letter; 
and you only heard yesterday.” So saying, she 
held up a letter with Carola’s writing on it. 

"Yesterday!” repeated I; only yesterday— 
it seemed years back—before I bad seen Mr. B. 
—before I had learned my doom—before I had 
thought of destruction—before I had met Mr. 
Jacob Furness. Yesterday!” 

I took the letter, and tore it open; it made 
me gasp. The indistinct and hurried scrawl 
was suddenly broken off, and finished with a 
sad sympathy by Mcnie Anson— 

" Come to me,” it said, " my own friend, my 
darling Laura; never, never, did 1 so need your 
care and help. They are truly kind here, but I 
must—yes, dearest, I must, have you to be with 
me. My father—oh! Laura, they tell me he is 

-.” Here a large tear had fallen, and blotted 

out the line. Menie had continued it. " Yes, 
Laura, I fear—we all fear—that poor Mr. Mor¬ 
ton is dying. He also wishes to see you; he 
says he has much to say before he goes. Come 
immediately, if you can; Carola is in a pitiable 
state, not murmuring, but sunken to the earth 
by this terrible, and to her unlooked-for grief. 
Yours, in haste and love, M. Anson.” 

What was I to do ? To travel four hundred 
miles with the few pounds I could call my own ? 
Yes, it must be done. I could sell my watch, 
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my only valuable, if my means failed ere I had 
reached the end. I must go—I could not de¬ 
sert Carols in her extremity. As for going 
alone, I cared not. I had borne too many vicis¬ 
situdes in solitude to care much for a lonely 
journey. “ Is not the smack the quickest ana 
easiest route ?” I asked aloud. 

“ To Inverness ! then Mr. Morton is dying,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Crosby. 

I did not answer—my heart was full. 

“ You are young, Miss Studlegh, too young 
still to travel so far alone—too young to protect 
that helpless creature, soon to be an orphan. 
She needs something like a mother, somebody 
who has been a mother, to comfort her now. 
No; you can comfort her, but she requires 
much which you cannot do. Let me accom¬ 
pany you, for mercy's sake, do! I have plenty of 
ready money; I cannot travel by sea, but I can 
pay the expense of posting as far as Edinburgh, 
and then we can go on by stage-coach. You 
will find me of use, indeed you will!” 

Her eyes were swimming in tears. I was 
much affected by ber love for my poor Carola. 
I was glad of her escort. She was, as I have 
said before, no common person. I did not fear 
the intrusion of vulgar sympathy into the sacred 
silence of grief. 1 knew her delicacy would 
respect the feelings of my suffering friend. I 
therefore accepted her offer with many thanks. 
Her assistance in the pecuniary part of the 
matter did not strike me at the time as so ad¬ 
vantageous as it really was. Like many who are 
habitually thrifty, Mrs. Crosby could be liberal 
on occasion. She arranged everything most 
comfortably for our journey, and in three hours 
after I had reached home we were rattling over 
the London streets towards the Great North- 
road. 

It was a clear, cold day; the fields all in 
stubble; the woods like Joseph’s coat of many 
colours. The blue smoke went straight up into 
the air, the atmosphere was so light and buoyant. 
I have always had a strong love of travel: the 
rapid motion and changing scene are sure to 
exhilarate. I like the feeling of transition, the 
momentary freedom from home and home asso¬ 
ciations ; no longer bound to one spot, and its 
inseparable toils I feel, for the hour, as a bird 
winging its flight through eternity; I see no end 
to my progress; I shut my eyes to the fleshly 
necessities of bed and board; my thoughts spin 
forward like the whirling wheels. 

After a few miles through lovely Berkshire, 
its delicious streams, its picturesque mills, its 
gabled villages, and lawny manor-houses, I 
began to hope that Carola bad, with the anxiety 
of love, exaggerated her father’s danger. The 
reader knows me for an impressionable creature, 
easily depressed, easily raised again. I had 
been at the lowest depths of despondency, I 
now felt languidly hopeful. I put away from 
me fear and forethought; I tried to become all 
ear and eve, to live in the country sights and 
sounds which thickened the air around me. 

We drove on for many miles in perfect silence, 
Mrs. Crosbv looking from one window, I from 


the other; she was evidently far away in medi¬ 
tation : I could see it by the dreamy fixed eye, 
the trembling mournful lips. She was thinking 
of the dead. 

We stopped late in the evening to sup, then 
took fresh norses and posted through the night. 
Neither of us Blept. As the scenery faded in 
the deepening twilight, faded my hopes and 
cheering self-promises. I remembered the pre¬ 
ceding evening and its degrading experiences; 
I reflected more at leisure on all I had thought 
and done, or tried to do; I humbled myself in 
soul before offended God. How precious now 
seemed the life I had wilfully despised; 1, who 
had deemed myself an outcast, was I not Carola’s 
only support ? And dared I undertake to guard 
her, who had so ill used the trusteeship of my 
own spirit! How unworthy was I of her con¬ 
fidence 1 how unable to guide another when my 
own steps had gone so fearfully astray I In the 
darkness of that rumbling chaise I shed bitter 
tears of shame and penitence; I made good 
resolutions of amendment, of a more Christian 
life in future; I prayed for new faith, that might 
not fail me in the hour of need, and for strength 
to resist temptation. I committed my insuffi¬ 
ciency to the all-sufficient Saviour, my sorrows 
to the All Comforter; and at once consoled and 
exhausted by the energy of my emotions, I at 
last fell asleep just as morning dawned on us in 
Derbyshire. My kind companion did not waken 
me for breakfast; she bought some sandwiches 
and wine when the horses were changed, and 
spread them before me at noon, when I at length 
snook off my drowsy indolence. Perhaps she 
partook of my sanguine hopes, which came back 
with sunshine, that we should find Mr. Morton 
better; at any rate she refrained from damping 
me, by expressing fears, and so we conversed 
cheerfully enough as we bowled along the splen¬ 
did roads, for which, till railways reared their 
fuming heads, England was so justly renowned. 

I need not dwell further on our journey, on 
our wild windings over those dreary Cheviots, 
the desolate boundary land of our living border- 
men. People must have robbed them for lack 
of employment—a raid was your only excite¬ 
ment. It is easy for ladies and gentlemen, with 
their three balls of an evening, their Sunday’s 
Hyde-park drive, and Saturday's opera, to blame 
poor people whose lot was cast on those gloomy 
moorlands, where company could be gathered 
on no pretext but that of plunder, where the 
ground refused sustenance, and the only market 
was your neighbour’s farm-yard; your sole 
chance of an illumination the firing of a nig¬ 
gardly farmer’s thatch. Had we lived in those 
days on those hills, a helter-skelter ride by 
moonlight would have been the corresponding 
amusement to a wax-lighted polka in a drawing 
room now-a-days, I dare say match-making 
mammas, with their ugly daughters in those 
grim fortified peels, or towers, looked not un- 
forgivingly on the audacious youths who carried 
off the maidens on the crupper of their saddle. 
It saved a deal of manoeuvring; and in default 
of border wooing, what shifts the excellent 
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mothers were sometimes put to for the esta¬ 
blishment of a plain daughter we all know by 
the story of " Muckle-mouthed Meg,” and the 
good-looking knight who for two days held out 
against the parental solicitation, only yielding 
his hand to his unprepossessing bride when the 
hangman’s knot was noosed around his neck. 
There was a good deal of zest in a courtship 
then 1 

But while I am digressing the chaise has 
clattered along the banks of Tweed, which at 
that time were beginning to bristle with Walter 
Scott’s young plantations, and lo we are in 
Edinburgh 1 

We paused not a night, and fortunately found 
vacant seats in the Inverness coach. Two days 
after we were in that city. It is impossible to 
describe our anxiety the last few miles; the four 
horses seemed slower than tortoises: our fellow- 
passengers, a Presbyterian clergyman and his 
wife, were kind and civil, but, although natives 
of Inverness, had been some months absent, and 
could give us no information beyond the address 
of Mr. Anson’s house. It was a little way out 
of the town on the Beauly Frith. We took a 
hackney coach from the office, and drove thither 
as fast as possible. The noise of our approaching 
wheels brought Mr. Anson to the rose-trellised 
gate of the little garden. One word I said as I 
sprang out, “ Is it over ?” 

“ No,” he answered, pressing my hand affec¬ 
tionately ; “ you are in time, only just in time.” 

Mrs. Crosby burst into tears. I was the 
moment before on the point of the same in¬ 
dulgence, but the sight of her agitation calmed 
mine. I choked back my sobs, and said calmly, 

1 am ready to see Carola.” 

Mr, Anson led me into the sitting-room. In 
a few moments my dear girl rushed into my 
arms. She was very pale and thin, and her 
large eyes were surrounded with a dark circle. 
I saw at the first glance that she had outwatched 
her strength. She wept abundantly, and it 
relieved her; she had not shed a tear for many 
days. This violent emotion so exhausted her 
that Mrs. Anson, who had joined us, easily 
prevailed on her to take a composing draught, 
and to go to bed for an hour, “ I can leave my 
father now,” she said, sadly smiling. “ You are 
here, my darling Laura.” 

“ Thank God,” said Menie, “ she is saved. 
I was in great alarm for her: she was half dis¬ 
tracted, and really but for this blessed loosening 
of the waters I think her mind would have gone. 
She does not know me enough to trust her father 
entirely to my care, and she was so frightened 
lest you should arrive too late, for Mr. Morton has 
asked so often for you, and wished to speak to 
you before he died. I think Carola would have 
broken her heart if you had not come in time.” 

“ When can I see him 1” I asked with qui¬ 
vering lips and sinking heart. 

“ Not now; he had an opiate a little ago. 
My husband has gone in to sit beside him. 
Meantime I entreat you to take some food and 
lie down; you look very tired, and I have already 
got your friend to refresh herself.” 


“ You know who she is ?” I said inauiringly. 

“ Yes; she told me all about it: sne seems 
very fond of Carola; no wonder, she is a most 
winning creature, and was growing so handsome 
in this fine air; you cannot think what a colour 
she had till this grief came to make her ill and 
pale, poor young thing. And now drink this 
wine; or would you prefer coffee?” 

" Yes, strong coffee if you please; it is far 
more invigorating than wine.” » 

Menie hastened out to procure it, and left me 
in the pretty little room: how comfortable and 
refined it was!—a cabinet piano, a portfolio 
stand, a tastefully carved book-case quite full 
of volumes—all bespake refinement of mind, 
flowers were in the window-sill and over the 
mantel-piece; a neatly-framed mirror gave ap¬ 
parent largeness to the apartment, and all the 
furniture was snowy white, with green edging 
to relieve the eye. On the wall hung some of 
Menie’s own sketches, coloured landscapes from 
nature, and a spirited crayon drawing by Mr. 
Anson, the heads of his two children, lull of 
life, individuality, and intelligence. I never saw 
a more charming little sitting-room. Its mis¬ 
tress well suited it. Menie, who as a girl had 
been characterized by a maidenly serenity and 
pure innocence, as a woman possessed a calm 
dignity and gentle suavity whicn won all hearts. 
She moved about like a sweet household fairy, 
lightly but not trippingly. Her appearance had 
certainly improved by maturity; the slender 
slip of girlhood had expanded into the rich 
beauty of a motherly form : her clear eye and 
unruffled forehead spoke of contentment; her 
children, borne in health, had thriven like hardy 
wild flowers: they grew up as spontaneously as 
the heather on the hill behind their house; no 
doctor frightened their little imaginations with 
images of pain and horror; no lancet drew blood 
from their infant gums; senna tea and rhubarb 
entered not into their thoughts. They were 
tall, well formed children, and did credit to their 
porridge and fresh milk, plainly dressed but 
clean, and with shining hair and fair skins they 
had the beauty of intellects awake to external 
nature, and hearts alive to every warm and 
generous impulse. They followed their mother 
when she brought my coffee, the little girl 
proudly bearing the sugar bason; the elder 
child, a boy, happy in custody of my cup. 

" What are their names ?” I asked. 

“ Laura and Effingham,” was the answer. 

" My husband cherishes fondly the memory of 
your family, and the kindnesses received by 
nim.” 

I took Menie’s hand and kissed it. I could 
not trust myself to speak; but it was new to me 
to find myself remembered. 

A few minutes after came a summons to the 
sick room. 

I went thither with trembling haste. The 
door stood ajar: the room was in that mournful 
twilight which is no unfitting emblem of the 
dusk evening creeping over the soul’s earthly 
light. 

The dying man sat in an easy chair. He had 
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just been removed from tbe bed, for hie op¬ 
pressed breathing prevented him from long 
lying recumbent. Pillows and cushions of all 
sizes were piled around and behind him, just as 
vainly as all the loving cares were heaped about 
the spirit to make life easy once more. 

Mr. Morton’s face was pale and red by turns; 
his attenuated limbs shitted restlessly, but he 
uttered no complaint; he only looked longingly 
out at the open window, over the blue fields to 
the far mountains mistily mingling with the 
skies; and his lips moved as if uttering a 
prayer, which 1 for my part interpreted in my 
thoughts—“ O that I had wings like a bird, 
that I might flee away and be at rest !” 

But there is no winged flight to heaven. We 
must creep through the narrow aperture of the 
tomb—so narrow, that we must lay aside our 
outer garment of flesh ere we can pass. 

I could see that clayey mantle falling visibly 
from my friend’s soul. 

He moved his head towards the door as I 
entered; he stretched out his wan hand—I re¬ 
tained it in mine; how much love I wished to 
pour on him, but how much I feared to excite 
nim! I spoke low, not in that irritating whisper 
which some affect in a sick room, and which is 
so nerve-trying; but in clear, calm tones. He 
smiled in reply a smile all heavenly. 

“ You are come, Laura,” he said, " for my 
child, soon to be yours alone. How blessed am 
I in feeling that 1 have left behind roe other 
arm8 to enclose her when mine lie rigid in my 
coffin—it is as if her mother rose out of her 
grave as I sink into mine.” 

He stopped, breathless and faint. I could 
not bear to look longer on his sufferings; my 
eye wandered round the room, and rested on 
a table covered with chymical instruments, a 
glass mask, retorts and alembics of. various 
sizes, and surgical apparatus. His eye followed 
mine. 

“ Yes,” he said, reviving a little,there lies 
the result of many years’ labour, many years’ 
thought. 1 have succeeded, Laura, beside the 
river of death. Had I looked for honours or 
fame, I should now die disappointed; but I 
worked for the good of my fellows, and that 
asses not with me. You cannot think, Laura, 
ow soothing it is to me, as 1 struggle here with 
pain, to feel that I have achieved what will les¬ 
sen tbe pains of thousands more. Do not let 
my discovery perish unfruitful—I leave it to your 
care, Laura: you are more energetic than my 
poor Carola; and if no use were to be made of 
my life’s labour, 1 think my body would not 
rest quietly in the earth. Besides, it may do 
her some good—she is your child, Laura, I give 
you a mother’s authority over her; use it in 
love, be always tbe friend you have been. Oh 1 
if my son bad lived—my pretty Arthur: he is 
in his watery grave—flow, waters, flow”—and 
his mind began to wander. 

I called in assistance, for I had never before 
seen delirium. This continued for many hourB, 
the patient calling always on his dear wife and 
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son. Mr. Anson looked very sad, for he saw 
better than any of us how fast the hands were 
running down. 

Carola sat beside her father’s pillow, tearless, 
calm, and miserable; one hand clasped tightly 
on the other, and her lips set together with ner¬ 
vous force. She said nothing—what could she 
have said? After some time a change came 
over the sufferer’s countenance: the flush faded, 
tbe restless eye ceased rolling, the head lay still: 
he began in a low, deep tone, to chaunt the 
Psalm De Profundis in Latin. Carola shud¬ 
dered ; “ he is thinking of my mother’s funeral,” 
whispered she to me. 

Tnily after a few verses of this mournfully 
impressive dirge, the sick man paused, mur¬ 
mured “ Maria, cara Maria!” and then with a 
deep sigh opened his eyes, and looked at us all 
with perfect composure. 

The medical man, who watched for this op¬ 
portunity, offered him a strengthening and 
soporific mixture; he drank it meekly, pressed 
his child’s hand, smiled at her witn ineffable 
love, and fell into a quiet sleep. 

Carola burst into tears of joy—“ he is saved, 
he will recover,” she murmured. Tbe doctor 
looked compassionately at her. 

“ My dear bairn,” said he, “ your father will 
truly recover, but no’ here—in tne land where’s 
nae sickness nor pain.” 

Carola, suddenly cast down from her sudden 
momentary hope, wept fresh tears, and these all 
of bitterness. 

For many hours Mr. Morton slept—so calm, 
so fixed, that many times we leant over the bed 
to assure ourselves by the low breathing that 
life yet lingered there. Softly it lingered, 
scarcely stirring the pale lips, scarcely moving 
the bea-clothes. The expression of pain had 
disappeared—a gentle smile brooded over the 
stilly face: it seemed as if the spirit, in slumber, 
communed with its God. To look on him lying 
there, infused into our hearts an unspeakable 
tranquillity and resignation. He was gliding 
unshadowed through the vale of shades—the 
Light from above fell upon him. 

All this time Carola sate with his hand clasped 
in hers: she did not stir, lest she should per¬ 
chance awake him. In spite of the doctor’s 
words, a hope was struggling in her soul; and 
in proportion as her grief grew lighter, her fair 
eyelids drooped heavier ana heavier with fatigue; 
she sat bending down with the weight of over 
excitement and over exertion— so pale, so fra¬ 
gile, so willowy, I felt afraid she would not long 
survive her beloved father. 

Mr. Anson, withdrawn to a corner of the 
darkened room, was furtively sketching the 
group of father and child. Do not think him 
heartless—he did it, foreseeing how dear to the 
orphan would be this sole relic of those beloved 
lineaments, while her own presence in the draw¬ 
ing would awaken tbe consoling thought that 
she had been faithful unto death. 

At last Mr. Morton stirred, sighed, as he had 
sighed before falling asleep, and opening his 
eyes, fixed them intently on his child, and said, 
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in a stronger voice than we expected, “ Still i She resisted me with a look of agony. “ Oh ! 
here ?” | you are mistaken, indeed; I hear him breathing 


“ Of course, dearest father!” exclaimed Ca- 
rola, “ where else could I be now V* 

“ I did not mean you, my child,” he said, 
and was silent for a few moments; then begged 
to be moved from the bed to the chair. It was 
done as carefully as possible: he seemed won¬ 
derfully revived, asked for a little wine-and- 
water, which he drank, and then looked kindly 
at us all, turning his eyes last to his child, ana 
resting them there.” 

We offered to leave him alone with her for a 
little, but he declined; I think he was afraid to 
trust himself to the emotion of a parting—our 
presence was a salutary restraint. 

He recurred to his successful discovery. “ I 
am so thankful,” he said; “ I thought when I 
lay sleeping, that I heard a voice—* Inasmuch 
as thou hast done it unto the least of them, thou 
hast done it unto me.* God accepts my work— 
feeble, insufficient as it is; he measures not my 
failure, but my endeavour. To will is, in his 
eves, to do his good pleasure. Carola, my 
child, remember this: be not disheartened at 
short comings—the Lord looketh on the heart; 
let thy heart be pure, and thy spirit busy.” 

Then after a little silence, ne again said, “ The 
Lord looketh on the heart. Laura Studlegh, 
wilt thou, in all purity and sincerity, be a mother 
to my orphan ?” 

I exclaimed solemnly, “ I will.” 

He took his daughter’s hand, which lay in his 
own, and put it into mine, “ Take her, love her, 
protect her—guard her happiness and her inno¬ 
cence as thy precious charge. I will ask at the 
great day of account how thou hast kept thy 
pledge.” 

My heart thrilled, but I felt no fear; I was 
strong in the integrity of my resolves. 

The dying man sank back—” Lord, now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace. Anson 
read the prayer for those about to die.” 

Mr. Anson began in a voice of emotion that 
touching prayer in the Episcopalian service for 
the sick. 

He had not read far when Mr. Morton turned 
his head suddenly to Carola; she bent down 
and kissed him; a smile flashed out of his eyes, 
something between a sigh and an invocation 
broke from his lips, and then—the face settled 
into the immobility of death. 

Mr. Anson closed his prayer-book, saying, 
with heartfelt devotion, “ Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” * 

Carola gave a shrill scream. “Dead! oh, 
no, no! look how quiet and placid he is, he is 
only breathing low, just as he did in that long 
sleep.” 

I thought of Hood’s fine lines, here only too 
applicable— 

" We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died.” 

I took her quietly by the arm: " Come, dearest, 
lie down and rest.” 


—very, very faint, but he is breathing—he must 
have stimulants;” and she began chafing the 
cold hands. My heart ached. “ Oh ! Carola, 
my beloved, resist not God—He has taken your 
father to himself.” 

Still she said, “ No, no! I hear him breath¬ 
ing;” and then she pressed her lips to his 
hands, and tried to reanimate them. 

It sounds foolish that one should not recog¬ 
nize death; but when to believe is misery, how 
easily is one cheated into hope. I myself have 
hung over a corpse, thinking 1 heara the low, 
low faint breathing which had preceded disso¬ 
lution. 

I knew not how to get Carola away. I took 
a small mirror, and held it over tne mouth. 
“ Now, now,” said the poor daughter eagerly, 
“ you will see that he is not dead.” But the 
clear glass remained unstained—no breath arose 
to dim the reflex of those marble features. 
“ Alas!” said Menie, “it is all over!” This 
time Carola did not contradict her—she only 
heaved one long sigh, that seemed to rend 
asunder her delicate frame, and then she fell 
senseless into the arms which I stretched hastily 
to catch her. 

We bore her to her room, and the homely, 
but skilful doctor (who, foreseeing some peril 
after her great fatigues, had remained in the 
house), prescribed instantly an opiate, which I 
gave her immediately she recovered conscious¬ 
ness, and before she recovered memory. It 
took instantaneous effect on one little accus¬ 
tomed to this sort of draughts; and ere she 
awoke from her long sleep and longer stupor, 
we had arranged everything affecting the inter¬ 
ment, &c. 

In Scotland funerals are affairs of great cere¬ 
mony-hideous and ghastly festivities—gloomy 
gatherings of a race. In Italy I am told it is 
tne custom for all the relatives to hurry from the 
house of death, and leave the corse to the death- 
men and the priest. In Scotland, on the con¬ 
trary, all the relatives flock to the house from 
every quarter of the kingdom, whether or not 
they have reason to look for legacies. 

In Mr. Morton’s case there were neither rela¬ 
tives nor legacies: he was the youngest of a 
large family, who in his boyhood had all emi¬ 
grated to Canada — this boy alone rebelled 
against the fiat. He was of a dreamy, classical 
turn; he had a curiosity to see Italy, and a very 
^reat detestation of the unstoried wilds of the 

The day that his brothers and sisters em¬ 
barked, he contrived to mistake his ship, and 
boarded a packet for Leghorn. He had secreted 
a little money, which paid his passage; and 
during the voyage, rather than be idle, he vo¬ 
lunteered to mix medicines and pound drugs in 
the mortar of a young surgeon who was pro¬ 
ceeding to the English embassy in Florence— 
for this was in the time of the Duke Leo. 

This medicine and drug mixing gave the turn 
to young Morton’s tastes. He went to Bologna, 
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and studied at its university, which was not then 
quite fallen as in our day. He mingled invo¬ 
luntarily in the great Italian section of the Na¬ 
poleonic Epos. He was army surgeon to the 
Italian liberalists. Many curious adventures he 
bad met, and, among others, his wife—a nun of 
great beauty, turned loose like an uncaged bird, 
in the treacherous sacking of a convent by a 
band of desperate ruffians. The Scottish doctor 
saved her honour, and won her heart: her only 
home was destroyed—there was no ark of shelter 
for this poor frightened dove; she sought it in 
her preserver’s bosom. They were married, and 
loved each other fondly; but the alarm and 
peril of that dreadful scene so affected the deli¬ 
cate health and timid temperament of the clois¬ 
tered recluse, that she never was very well after, 
and ultimately died of consumption. 

But long ere this Morton had taken advan¬ 
tage of the Bourbon's restoration to repair to 
Paris, to perfect himself in clinical surgery. 
There he struck upon the first hints of his great 
discovery. The moment this grand leading idea 
formed itself definitely in his mind, he relin¬ 
quished to it every other consideration. He 
Hastened to London, as the great focus of all 
practical assistances; studied—experimented— 
thought and laboured, till at length time brought 
fruition and death together. 

In London, Mrs. Morton died—in London, 
Carola grew up fresh and fragrant on those 
stony streets, as a flower that shoots its stem 
through the gaps of a stone wall—in London 
had I met them; and yet, after all, London was 
not fated to see the end of Morton’s eventful 
career. 

I was glad of it, and so was Carola after a 
time, when grief was so softened that it could 
soothe itself with gentle fancies. 

We liked laying that venerated head under 
the thymy braes of the heather hills, with the 
sycamores sighing over the sod, and the river 
Beauly murmuring its eternal requiem, instead 
of a horrible city burial, festering with crowded 
corpses, and full of disease and dreary images. 
I chose his grave, in the churchyard of Beauly; 
what a lovely spot it is, as Shelley said of 
Home’s English sleeping-ground—“ It would 
make one in love with death to be in so sweet a 
place.” 

When Carola grew better, she too went, and 
helped me to arrange its flowers and its simple 
wooden cross. She would have a wooden cross, 
because there was one over her mother’s grave; 
her mother, the Catholic in the best sense of the 
word. 

The Highlanders about Beauly are many of 
them Catholics. I got one of these to carve the 
wooden cross for Mr. Morton’s grave; but it 
was not so easy to get permission to set it up. 
The villagers took fright at such a Popish inno¬ 
vation; and it was long ere we could persuade 
the old minister to authorize its erection. 

There was no burial-ground attached to Mr. 
Anson’s Episcopalian chapel in the city of In¬ 
verness, or we should have had less trouble. 
But it did us good—it gave us something to do, 


something to strive for; and though we regretted 
tha dead no less, we did not disobey his last 
injunction, to keep the heart pure and the spirit 
busy. 

By we, I mean all but Carola: for a long time 
life was very dreary to her. The bright, many- 
coloured autumn swept gorgeously over the 
hills, but the daughter of the enthusiast in phi¬ 
lanthropy sat inconsolable in her room. Gradu¬ 
ally walking out, in those fine mountain regions 
where she was not subject to espial; she could 
feed peacefully on her own sad musings. The 
dying leaves, the wind-shaken trees, soon began 
to make response unto her sorrows. Nature, 
stripping herself of her festive apparel, sat down 
to mourn with the orphan. The skies clad 
themselves in murky hues, the gay green fields 
turned bleak and gloomy, and every sight and 
sound echoed the wailing of the bereaved one— 
" Gone—gone for ever!” 

Chap. IX. 

“ And in the world, as in the school, 

I *11 say, how fate may change and shift, 

The prize be sometimes to the fool— 

The race not always to the swift.” 

Thackeray. 

Poor Carola! I see her now in memory, the 
month following her father’s death. She com-* 
plained little; but her expressive face was set, 
bke Niobe’s, in a stony grief. She tried to in¬ 
terest herself in surrounding objects and passing 
events; but how melancholy was that unselfish 
smile!—how tearful those listening eyes! It 
was charity to leave her to herself; to take 
her to some beautiful scene, and abandon her 
to the gentle soothing of nature. She would 
sit for hours on the shingles, at the water-side, 
looking over the blue Frith to the grand masses 
of Ben Wyvis. 

“ I bke,” she said one day to me, “ to watch 
that huge mountain shouldering away the clouds. 
They sweep on him, as if to blot him out of 
the face of nature; but he blows them off, bke 
webs of gossamer. It reminds me of my father 
struggling with his adversity. That hill is like 
an earnest of stability. Those clouds art emblems 
of passing trials!” 

So, with graceful images, she would soothe 
her mournful thought. 

While she sat musing, I went long walks with 
the Ansons, or strolled away by myself, devour¬ 
ing the recollections of the past. I learned 
much from the Ansons, of which my chosen 
sobtude had kept me ignorant for years—I mean 
the affairs of my own family. Mr. Anson still 
corresponded with the boys; nay, Effinghami 
the self-exiled outcast, had found pity and 
counsel in that wise and generous breast. To 
him had the erring youth confided his shame 
and his despair. On his sympathy he had relied 
when eve/y man’s tongue wagged against his 
disgrace. But for the help of Mr. Anson I 
verily believe Effingham would have committed 
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suicide in the first horror of his detection and 
ruin. 

You will say, dear reader, we were a suicidal 
family. Fortunately the unhappy boy had sense 
enough left to fling himself, frankly and peni¬ 
tently, at the feet of his former tutor. 

I must need8 put in a parenthesis to say the 
flinging was only metaphorical, for it was done 
by letter—Effingham’s first letter from the shores 
of the New World. Good Mr. Anson, out of 
his scanty hoard, lent him a few pounds, with 
which the runaway managed to get into the 
south-west provinces of the United States, and 
established himself as a squatter—a new position 
for the dandy of Almack’s—the acknowledged 
pattern of the clubs. Of course he failed. He 
got in a passion with his free and easy neigh¬ 
bours, boxed a man’s ears for borrowing his 
only saucepan without saying If you please, 
knocked down his ** help” for using his ivory- 
handled hair-brush and “ Circassian cream,” and 
threatened to shoot a trapper for riding his 
horse twenty miles sans permission. In return, 
he was tabooed by the whole settlement, left to 
die in the swamp-fever, and only got round by 
the strength of his constitution and the utter 
absence of drugs. As soon as he recovered he 
sold his land to a new comer, who had not had 
time to be inoculated with the dislike of the 
community for the proud Englishman; and my 
elegant brother Effingham took to the wild life 
of a ” trapper.” It was a strange plunge for a 
London exclusive; yet he came up, breathless, 
but surviving: nay, he grew to like it. Always 
a bold rider, and a “ famous shot,” the life on 
horseback, rifle in hand, offered all the excite¬ 
ment demanded by his sated spirit. His im¬ 
petuosity and rashuess availed him in the daring 
enterprises of the mountain-wilds. His pride 
might safely be indulged among beavers and 
prairie-horses. He throve in his new capacity, 
as I learned from a letter, so characteristic of its 
penman that I shall fully insert it here 

“ To Mr. Anson. 

“ Monterey, New Mexico. 

“ My dear old Fellow, —It is an age since I 
heard from you. What have you been about? In¬ 
creasing and multiplying, I suppose, like my tame 
bears which have just given me such a brave pro¬ 
geny of little scratchers! I mean to take them to 
Mexico to sell. I have made a splendid season of 
this. I wish I could show you my skins; they 
would buy me a rich wife among the Indians if 
I wanted; but I have no fancy for a Comanche 
squaw, nor a Yankee rawboned dame, nor a 
Louisiana beauty who turns out to be a slave, and 
is politely demanded back ten hours after the 
wedding by her papa-owner. If ever I do marry, I 
think some of the dark-eyed Spanish girls at Mexico 
will do the business. There is a Donna Louisa— 
but of her I will only say I mean to make her a 
present of my very brownest bearling—a creature 
that at a week old would crush your thumb in his 
hug like the old-fashioned thumbscrew for making 
Presbyterians forswear the covenants. If the lady 
is proof against that delicate attention, she won’t 
suit me or my camp-life. You said in your last, 
Sir Harriman Hauton was thought defunct. A pretty 
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widow my favourite Millicent will make! I suppose 
she is knee-deep in crape, elbow-deep in weepers, 
and putting up a veracious marble tablet to the 
memory of the dear departed. Take my word, 
she’ll not prove inconsolable! And Laura, the 
other scapegrace of the family (for whom I have 
now a fellow-feeling as a fellow-runaway), where 
doth she hide her inky fingers ?—for I think you 
said she was an authoress by trade: almost as low 
as a beaver trapper! Decidedly she and I have 
drained off the blackguardism of the family, and 
left the rest pure. But sho was always odd; I was 
only foppish in my beginnings. Tell her, if you 
ever fall in with her, that she might do worse than 
come out to me. She shall live in a wigwam of 
bearskins, have a beaver hat fresh from the animal, 
and a dress of furs that would drive Adelicia c;azy 
by their costliness. Dear good friend, I think I am 
a few shades more respectable than I used to be; 
yes, even in this rude life. One cannot help having 
serious thoughts wandering alone on these pathless 
savannahs. I hated going to church in England; 
I never could fix my thoughts—they always ran 
away after the pretty girls, with their killing Sun¬ 
day dresses and demurely composed faces; or I 
could not but quiz to myself the pompous footmen 
carrying the silver-damped bibles and prayer-books, 
the red-nosed, puffy merchants, and their dedizened 
spouses going comfortably to sleep in their cushioned 
pews; and then how ludicrous it was to hear the 
portly dean discoursing on the vanity of human 
joys in his plethoric voice, to his luxurious audiences. 
I could not help being profane in such a place ! But 
here, Anson, in this tremendous solitude, face to face 
with God, the heart is really touched—religion is a 
reality; not a Sunday spectacle. I hear finer ser¬ 
mons from the mountains and the forests than ever 
wero delivered within sound of Bow-bells! 

“ And now good-bye. I hope to send your pretty 
Menie a fur cloak, by a ship which soon leaves 
this. Ask her to wear it in memory and in pardon 
of an outcast. “ Ever yours, 

" E. Studlegh.” 

I wrote to Effingham, declining his furry 
offers, but warmly thanking him for his kina 
wishes. I now heard for the first time of Sir 
Harriman’s declining health. During my stay 
in the Aird we saw his death in the newspapers. 
I thought of writing to Millicent; but recalling 
how much she was ever influenced by Adelicia, 
and that at this time a renewal of intercourse 
ought to spring from herself, I desisted from the 
intention. 

It had been early arranged that Carola and I 
should remain a month with the Ansons. Mrs. 
Crosby was to return at the end of ten days. 
On opening Mr. Morton’s papers, it was found 
that Carola would possess about fifty pounds 
a-year. We hoped to gain something now by 
laying the results of her father’s discovery be¬ 
fore Government, and offering them the benefits 
for the compensation of a small annuity. I need 
not go through a detail of all the troubles and 
annoyances encountered in this undertaking. 
Mr. Anson and Dr. ——, who had assisted Mr. 
Morton in obtaining success, conducted the 
necessary proceedings, which were kept secret 
from Carola for fear of disappointment; and 
indeed it was a happy day when we laid the 
official paper before her and congratulated her 
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on the possession of a life-annuity of £150. 
But I think the good daughter prided still more 
in the words which spoke of the genius and 
merit of the deceased. It was for that the 
Government paper was folded next her heart, and 
worn till it fell in shreds from her duteous glow¬ 
ing bosom. Of course our plans required much 
consideration. 1 must live in or near. London 
on account of ray literary occupations; Carola 
must live with me, as her dying father had 
desired. We could not live alone. We disliked 
the idea of going back to the gloomy town- 
lodgings of Mrs. Crosby: much as we liked 
her, we hated her home. 

This suspense and uncertainty was pleasantly 
ended by the old lady herself. She asked Mrs. 
Anson, with some hesitation, one day, if she 
thought we would continue to live with her if 
sbe bought herself a pretty cottage in the en¬ 
virons of the metropolis. 

" You see, my dear lady, I have laid by a little 
money, and will no longer let lodgings for my 
livelihood—and I am weary of London smoke 
and noise; yet far from London I should not 
like to settle. Somehow, the tea and coffee, the 
meat and fowls seem better to me there than 
anywhere else; and I like to know what’s going 
on, who*8 married and who’s dead—who comes 
out as a poet, and who fails as an historian. 
You cannot be level with the tide anywhere but 
in and near London. I think of Sydenham, 
Camberwell, or Dulwich. Do you think the 
young ladies would come and live with me, as 
a sort of chaperone to them I mean? They 
want an elderly companion, for prudence’ sake; 
and I should not annoy them, or give them too 
much of my company. The truth is, I should 
wish to live and die in sight of Miss Carola. 1 
like Miss Studlegh very much, too; but she is 
too learned and grave for me to love as I do love 
that other angel.” 

We were delighted with the plan—it suited us 
all. We eagerly agreed, and Mrs. Crosby wept 
with joy and pride at our glad acceptance of her 
proposal. She went off furnished with all sorts 
of directions from us both. 

“ Remember, as near the Dulwich Gallery as 
possible,” said I. 

“ And O a little garden, if you please,” pleaded 
Carola. 

" Not far from the high-road, if you can 
manage it,” was another of my suggestions. 

“And not too noisy, or street-like,” begged 
my gentle comrade. 

So we were left to the peace and quiet of the 
Aird, which I suppose my readers may have 
learned in their Scottish Irving’s geography to 
be the local name of the district skirting the 
Firth and river of Beauly, as far as the exquisite 
glen of the “Drhuim,” or Dream. There I 
wandered alone as far as the falls of Kilmorach. 
The little churchyard above the precipice lay 
bright in an October sun. Very few graves 
were added to the green mounds 1 had counted 
in my last visit. The dead slept uncomplain¬ 
ingly. I stopped by a low heap of turf, on 
winch the thyme had gathered abundantly. Its 


fragrant breath spake nought of the noisome 
corruption below. The worm’s prey had given 
forth sweetness to the air. 

I said “My hopes are buried here. They 
have festered and rotted into corruption; but 
they smell sweet to the passer-by. He guesses 
not what pangs were suffered in their death. 
Yes—my hopes ought to be dead.” But were 
they? 

That very day I had seen a letter from Ernest 
Marchmont to Mr. Anson. He had heard of 
my voluntary struggle with adversity. He ap¬ 
proved of it. He said he always thought me 
worthy of better things than those among which 
he haa left me buried. He spoke kindly of me— 
not warmly perhaps; but at any rate he had not 
forgotten me. Moreover—O joy of joys!—he 
spoke of returning to England. His mother’s 
health was beginning to fail. He had made 
some money; he had now good prospects be¬ 
fore him in diplomacy and state; he hinted at 
Parliament. Verily, it had gone well with him! 

Were my hopes really dead ? 1 told myself 

so. I reminded my foolish heart that though 
newspapers sometimes put in false reports of 
marriages to come, that one like Ernest March ¬ 
mont was sure of many hearts, and that his 
own could not long be vacant. 1 reasoned with 
myself that men’s ideas of constancy differ much 
from women’s. A man is constant who con¬ 
tinues to love a woman who continues to love 
him. They must have something tangible to 
feed their name. Their nature is more sensuous 
than ours. We can live on moonlight—the 
borrowed light of memory; they must have 
the self-existent fire of sunbeams—the present 
warmth of vision! 

So I said to myself, and repeated it o’er and 
o’er again; but while I did so, I was sitting 
with my eyes fixed on the Linn far below me, on 
the oposite side of the river where I had stood 
long years ago with Ernest Marchmont. I 
looked down on it fiom the height of the preci¬ 
pice, and so from the height of womanhood my 
heart looked down on the green shady valley of 
ray early youth. The stream flowed on with its 
old merry song, but my spirit had forgotten to 
discourse to me pleasant music. Oh, 1 stared 
down on the inscrutable depths of that dark pool, 
and called on them to restore to me the fresh¬ 
ness and the buoyancy of the days that were 
past. But time gives back nothing save a re¬ 
flection from its mirror. I sat there, and said to 
myself, “ Woman, thy lover has already let 
thee fade from his recollection !” But while I 
counselled thus, that Linn with its rocky banks 
raised up the very phantom of ray lover’s face; 
again his eyes seemed bent on mine—again his 
expressive features worked with inward emotion, 
aud his rich, low voice poured forth its melody of 
tone. Oh looks! oh tones; would God I 
could tear you from my breast—would God I 
could wash out what is written more indelibly 
than with blood! What caprice of fate is 
this, that one should wear as the shirt of Nessus 
a memory burning into his bones — while 
another shall cast from him the past as the lob* 
Z 2 
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ster casts the shell which cramps his growing 
limbs! I could hardly tear myself from that 
spot: it seemed a new parting from all that re¬ 
mained to me of Ernest, and I could not quiet 
my agitated spirit till I had reduced my con¬ 
flicting feelings to the following lines, which, 
however poor, at least possess the merit of sin¬ 
cerity : — 

A FAREWELL. 

Unto God I deliver thy life. 

He clingeth who now hath removed me 
Closer than sister, closer than wife, 

Closer than I could have proved me— 

As a mother doth cherish her son, 

Loveth he who ?ny love hath forbidden, 

I obey, though my spirit undone 

Cowers down in its loneliness chidden. 

Yet though fate with such pitiless hand, 

Cuts me off from thy hearing and seeing, 

My heart has a stronger command 
Knit up in the law of my being. 

In the dew of the cold moonlight morn, 

When thine eyelids in slumber were foldon, 

My body afar hath been borne 
From thy presence which God had withholden. 

Yet my spirit still hovers around; 

In the watches of night I’ll be near thee, 

And e’en from my grave-clothes unbound, 

Will come back with the angels to cheer thee. 

Thou never shalt learn of my love— 

Of my bosom’s long passionate striving; 

But a blessing I’ll ask from above, 

When thou pleasest thy fancy in wiving. 

More gentle, more fair she may be, 

In womanly grace more abounding; 

But she never can love thee like me— 

All the depths of thine intellect sounding! 

She never can give thee, I ween, 

My poet-heart silently burning— 

Foredoomed as all poets have been 
To be spent without hope of returning 

Thine image is fixed in my soul 
As an island in midst of the ocean, 

Defying all outer controul, 

And resisting all inward corrosion. 

That image in secret I’ll keep, 

With hallowed remembrances hoarded, 

On thy head, O beloved one! I’ll heap 
Mute orisons, daily recorded. 

0 dearest! 0 dearer than life! 

If with life this affection had ending, 

How hopeless, indeed, were the strife, 

In which graveward my soul is descending! 

But I know that for time’s fleeting years. 

No passions deep-rooted are given, 

Earth’s beginnings mature in the spheres, 

We shall meet, we shall love, and in Heaven! 

I confess, as I wrote the lines— 

More gentle, more fair slio may be, 

In womanly grace more abounding, 

that I happened to look up from my little table 
where 1 was noting down my verses, and I 


caught a glimpse of Carola’s figure as she bent 
in the garden over a rosebush. The thought 
flashed across me—“ she would just suit Ernest, 
and he her!” But it was an unpleasant 
thought; it put my dear friend in a new light, 
most uncomfortable to me. I repelled the idea 
with energy, and consoled myself by the two 
next lines— 

But she never can love thee like me— 

All the depths of tliine intellect sounding! 

If the logic were not very conclusive to male 
minds, it was at least to my female one; and I 
finished writing out the verses, when the door 
opened, and little Effingham Anson said, “ If 
you please, Missy Law, Aunty and Cousin 
Dudas are here, come to tea.” 

This rather unintelligible message signified 
that Menie’s only living relative, a grand-aunt of 
advanced years, had come to spend the evening, 
bringing with her Douglas Feversham, her 
grand-nephew. 

Romance fled at the name of Aunty Chisholm. 
Her character may be rendered in three sub¬ 
stantives—gossipry, stinginess, and theological 
argumentativeness! I might add a fourth— 
family pride; but though in any other person 
her snare of it would have been a predominance, 
in her it was hid by the enormity of the three 
principal characteristics. I had seen religious 
people in England, heard many discussions, and 
watched the colour vary with eagerness and in¬ 
dignation on the cheeks of the disputants; but 
my southern theologians were all men: never 
till I saw Aunty Chisholm had I known the 
acrimony of female polemics. Again, with re¬ 
gard to her pride. Lady Arabella, my mother, 
was proud as Lucifer before his expulsion from 
heaven, but she never made it a subject of con¬ 
versation; she never dwelt on the dignities 
bound up in the various branches of the family 
tree: the blood of Effingham coursed calmly 
in her veins, she did not think it necessary to 
puncture her skin to show you the lordly red¬ 
ness of the current. But Aunty Chisholm could 
not rest five minutes without bringing into her 
discourse a fragment of Chisholm genealogy. 
Every name suggested a long ago alliance; 
every anecdote must be endorsed with the titles 
and pedigree of the actors. Sometimes she was 
funny enough, sometimes intolerably tiresome. 
Her grand-nephew was English on the father’s 
side—a misfortune which Miss Chisholm could 
not enough bewail. “ To be sure, lassie,” she 
once said to me, “ they ca’d it a grand match. 
His father was the son of a Yerl, some Howards, 
they said—a very auld family; but I ken wed 
eneugh that there’s no* an English family worth 
mentioning for age: didna Robert the Bruce 
cut them root and branch ? and we Chisholms 
count back to Malcolm Canmore! So you see 
there can be no comparison.”—But I must 
hasten down to tea, for I hear little Effingham’s 
foot on the stair with a second summons. 

“ Gude evening to you. Miss Studlegb,” said 
the old lady, stirring her tea, and looking up 
from the plate of short-bread, where her 
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hand was wandering in pleasant uncertainty. 
“ Douglas is come to bid you all farewell: he’s 
off to Oxford. Weary me! those Papishers are 
worse and worse: I dinna like trusting the lad 
to them. It's a small Babylon ! They hae as 
many prelatical priests as would keep Home in 
masses for a twelvemonth. Menie, my dear, 
ou’re sairly wasterfu’ of vour sugar: that 
aim, Effy, has had three lumps in his cup 
already.” 

Douglas seized this interval to inform me he 
was to pass, if possible, in the ensuing session; 
“ and I hope, by my uncle’s influence, to obtain 
a 8mall living, when I am old enough to be or¬ 
dained—that cannot be for four or five years : 
I am only twenty now.” 

" Aye, and a mere lassie in the world’s ways,” 
broke in Miss Chisholm. “He gave half-a- 
crown to the guard of the * Wellington,’ when 
a shilling was quite enough. Oh, Menie, they 
tell me such awful stories of young men ana 
their debts at Oxford; I'm really feared to send 
that innocent to such a fule’s paradise!” 

Douglas coloured up at this undignified ap¬ 
pellation for the venerable Alma Mater; but bis 
sweet temper was accustomed to bear in silence 
the many worrying attacks of his aged relative, 
and with a forced laugh he turned to Carola, 
and began conversing on literature—a subject 
he was well qualified to treat. He was singu¬ 
larly interesting, almost femininely fair, but with 
a latent energy in those deep purple eyes which 
prevented you from passing him over. He was 
of the poet’s mould—sensitive, affectionate, 
gentle; but, unlike most poets, he was perse¬ 
vering and steady, and conscientious almost to 
morbidness. Carola, though of the same age, 
was much older in thought and feeling. Trial 
had matured her mind: Douglas was a child 
beside her. Thus the liking on her part had 
something of motherly protection; on his of 
brotherly reverence. We were sorry to part 
with him : he was an orphan, and well able to 
sympathize in Carola’s bereavement. She had 
often felt his companionship soothing, and 
looked forward to see him again in England. 
His paternal uncle. Lord Howard, was very fond 
of him, lavish of promises and encouragement, 
and always glad to receive him under his roof. 
But he had a large family, and a small fortune 
for an English peer. He might exert himself 
to get Douglas a living, or he might be too 
indolent when the time for exertion arrived. 
The boy was too young and inexperienced to 
calculate: he lived patiently on hope, sometimes 
spending his vacation at Hutton Court, the seat 
of the Howards, sometimes at Miss Chisholm's 
special invitation, enduring her parsimonious 
frugality and superabounding divinity for a few 
months of the year. Such a visit haa now ter¬ 
minated : Miss Chisholm was very jealous of 
Lord Howard’s kindness to her nephew: she 
considered her niece had had so much the ad¬ 
vantage in station and birth, that the Howards 
had gained by the alliance; and that while 
Douglas belonged to the Chisholms, the 
Howards belonged to Douglas. She therefore 


was the head of his family, the true potential 
sovereign and fountain of all graces and favours. 
She did not like her prerogative to be di¬ 
minished or divided. When Douglas lived with 
her, he received honour: when he visited Hut¬ 
ton Court he bestowed it. 

I have dwelt thus on the peculiarities of 
Aunty Chisholm, for they had much power sub¬ 
sequently over the happiness of one very dear 
to me; in the meantime I must hasten onwards* 
Douglas departed, and Miss Chisholm being 
dull, came to live with the Ansons for “ diver¬ 
sion,” as she herself said. How patient Menie 
was with her interferences, her advices, her re¬ 
roofs, her petty savings, her stern theology, 
er grim condemnation of Erastians and pre¬ 
latical Episcopalians l I could not have lived 
a week with Miss Chisholm for my guest; it 
would have driven me mad: but the reader 
knows by this time that I have not the weak¬ 
ness of the lamb. Mr. Anson incurred her fre¬ 
quent displeasure by his literary tastes: they 
were “ a puffing up of the flesh to vain-glorious- 
ness,” quoth Aunty. His small congregation 
not occupying his whole time, he had much 
leisure for study, and wrote a classical work of 
much merit in these free moments. But Miss 
Chisholm was indignant that a “minister of 
the gospel” should have any free moments. 
“ Is na the harvest plentiful, and the labourers 
few ?” she asked rebukingly. Yet she knew 
well that the Presbyterian clergy disliked nothing 
more than to be meddled with in their own field 
by priests of differing denominations, and while 
she regarded an Episcopalian as a half Papist, 
and therefore on the broad road to destruction, 
she made it a reproach to Mr. Anson that he 
did not entice “the faithful” out the path. 
But now came the time for our departure. 
Kind, kind friends, how our hearts ached to 
leave you! Good-bye could never be said: it 
was put off from the parlour to the threshold, 
from the threshold to the hackney-coach, from 
the hackney-coach to the vessel. Here it must 
be said ; there could be no more postponement. 
The sails swelled, the anchor rocked against the 
bulkheads as the ship swung round with the 
tide—our friends must quit us; and ah, Carola, 
it was harder still to quit the soil which held the 
ashes of the dead! 

But all trials end somehow—whether in tears, 
in faintings, in hysterics, or in the calm fixedness 
of a strong mind's pain. A few plunges and 
we sailed down the Moray Frith, between the 
mountains on either hand.* Long, long did 
Carola watch her favourite Ben Wyvis; even 
till night confused its gloomy mass with the 
wintry November clouds gathering above and 
around us. This was my second voyage: I 
looked on the dark, angry waters; the chilly sky, 
and the cutting wind made me draw my plaid- 
shawl closer round me. Ah! it was summer 
in my first voyage—summer of nature—summer 
of youth! Tne sea was not the sea I had gazed 
on beside Ernest Marchmont! The very world 
was not the same. Instead of his musical and 
cheerful words, there was the sobbing of my 
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poor fatherless Carola. I reproached myself for 
my selfish despondency, and recalled my thoughts 
to the duty of comforting her—and I succeeded. 
Perhaps none else had succeeded in that hour. 
She loved me first, best of all. But Carola was 
fitted for something better than the dry heart of 
a disappointed old maid. Fate held in store for 
her a richer gift. 

At length we reached the Thames. We 
anchored at St. Catherine’s Wharf. Mrs. 
Crosby was there, enraptured to see us again. 
It was late of a dark, foggy evening; the me¬ 
tropolis looked wretched, clammy, sloppy, soppy; 
the noise seemed dreadful. We were both tired 
and low-spirited. The excellent woman saw it, 
and did not tease us with questions; but bustled 
about looking after our luggage, and seeing it 
piled on the top of the hackney-coach which she 
had brought. Not sorry were we when we 
rolled fairly across the bridges and down among 
the ugly suburbs of Southwark, down south¬ 
ward past the streets and squares and squalid 
back lanes, till the houses grew thinner and 
thinner, tall trees and plots of grass came timidly 
forward—not very fresh in the November fog; 
yet still promising something for future summers. 

How our heart throbbed when the wheels 
stopped before a little neat garden, with a pretty 
low stone fence! It was a very enticing little 
garden; a shrubbery of laurustinus and holly 
ran round it, enclosing it with a belt of ever- 
living green. A walk separated its centre; and 
its border of trees were acacias and laburnums. 


Lastly—and this was joy of joys!—there was a 
trellis-work covering the walls of the house 
and climbing over the abutting porch; and here 
in spring would the tiny rose-leaves and the fra¬ 
grant jasmine make a bower. 

We thought we had seen charms enough; 
but the grand discovery was to come. On 
entering the little lobby, at the top of the first 
flight of steps appeared coloured glass, and 
flower-pots not barren of habitants. A con¬ 
servatory—yes, ambitious as that name sounds, 
this was of the genus conservatory: narrow, 
short, and limited for space, yet still a real con¬ 
servatory—opening both to the staircase and the 
drawing-room. And how snug the drawing¬ 
room was, with its French paper of blue and 
white; its new chintz furniture and pretty 
stamped drugget! The little piano and book¬ 
shelf, and a neatly carved mirror; “lest,” as 
Mrs. Crosby said, “ Carola should forget how 
pretty she was.” The fire burned cheerily in 
the brightly tiled grate, the tea-things (newly 
home irom the Panklibanon, in Baker-street, or 
Messrs. Deane and Co., I forget which) shone 
brighter than silver; the curtains were drawn, 
the chairs placed ready—everything looked its 
welcome! 

“And now tell me,” asked our affectionate 
companion, “ my dear young ladies—tell me— 
do you think you will feel yourselves at home ?” 

“ O yes,” we both cried in a breath, “ dear, 
kind Mrs. Crosby; we will live and die here!” 

(To be continued .) 


WILD FLOWERS OF JUNE. 


“ Put on your brightest, richest drees, 

Wear all your gems, blest vale of ours! 

My fair one comes iu her loveliness, 

She comes to gather flowers. 

Garland me wreaths, thou fertile vale; 

Woods of green, your coronets bring; 

Pinks of red, and lilies pale, 

Come with your flagrant offering; 

Mingle your charms of hue and smell, 

Which Flora wakes in her spring-tide hours! 
My fair one comes across the dell, 

She comes to gather flowers.” 


The meadows and pastures of June present a 
gay aspect from the profusion of buttercups of 
different kinds, which expand their glistening 
petals to the hot sun. The poets have dedicated 
the buttercup to childhood: we all associate it 
with childhood’s scenes, and look back with de¬ 
light upon the time when, as girls and boys, we 
plucked its plowing flowers to make us posies, j 
Poetical writings are full of allusions to it in ; 
connection with scenes of childhood:— 

“ Before the door, with paths untraced, 

The green-sward many a beauty graced; 

And daisy there, and cowslip too, 

And buttercups of golden hue,” Ac. 

The various British species of Ranunculus are 
familiarly known by the popular names of but¬ 


tercup, crowfoot, and spearwort; and although 
they certainly do not present any striking simi¬ 
larity in general aspect to the richly-coloured 
ranunculus of the florist, they are found by 
botanists to present essentially the same generic 
characters as the original of that flower. The 
family is specially distinguished for its poi¬ 
sonous properties, and indeed the celebrated 
bikA poison of India is the production of a plant 
belonging to the same natural order.* The 


* In describing this plant— the Aconitumftrox 
of botanists—Professor Balfonr thus details its poi¬ 
sonous properties :—“ The root of the plant pos¬ 
sesses extreme acrimony, and very marked narcotic 
properties. It is said to be the most poisonous of 
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bulbous-rooted crowfoot (R. bulbosus), which 
appears so plentifully in the spring pastures, 
and is still to be found in abundance, is not so 
powerfully acrid as to prove injurious to the 
grazing herds, being commonly eaten with their 
other food; and indeed it has been observed by 
Sir James Smith, that, as man cannot live on 
tasteless, unmixed flour alone, so neither can 
cattle in general be supported by mere grass, 
without the addition of various plants in them¬ 
selves too acrid, bitter, salt, or narcotic to be 
eaten unmixed. Spices and a portion of animal 
food supply us with the requisite stimulus, or 
additional nutriment, as the ranunculus tribe, 
and many others, season the pasturage and fod¬ 
der of cattle. The creeping crowfoot ( R . repens) 
is a very troublesome weed, abundant in hedges 
and waste places, often appearing in fields and 
gardens, its creeping runners enabling it to pro¬ 
pagate very rapidly. The upright meadow 
crowfoot ( R . acris) is also abundantly plentiful, 
and more acrid than the other; but the most 
acrid of the species is the corn crowfoot 
( B . arvensis), which occasionally appears sud¬ 
denly in corn-fields, and often quickly disap¬ 
pears again. It is a deadly poison. The celery¬ 
leaved crowfoot (JR. celeratus) is so acrid, that, 
if laid on any part of the body, it readily raises a 
blister, and it is thus employed by strolling beg¬ 
gars to excite compassion. It must not be un¬ 
derstood, however, that all the buttercups are 
acrid and poisonous. One species, which begins 
to flower early in spring, ana may still be found 
on wet, shady banks, is edible. It is B. fi- 
carta (Ficaria vema of some botanists), the 
" Lesser Celandine ” of Wordsworth’s “Bo- 


the genius, and as such has been employed in India. 
Wallich states that in the Turraye, or low forest 
lands, which skirt the approach to Nipal, and 
among the lower rango of hills, especially at a place 
called Hctounra, quantities of the bruised root were 
thrown into wells and reservoirs, for the purpose of 
poisoning our men and cattle. By the vigilant pre¬ 
caution of our troops, however, these nefarious de¬ 
signs were providentially frustrated. In the northern 
parts of Hindostan, arrows poisoned with the root of 
bikh are used for destroying tigers. The root, accord¬ 
ing to Royle, is sent down into the plains, and used in 
the cure of chronic rheumatism, under the name of 
Metha tillia. Roots, apparently of this plant, were 
sent to Dr. Christison from Madras,under the name 
of Nabee. Pereira made a series of experiments on 
roots of bikh, wliioh bad been kept for ten years in 
Dr. Wallich’s herbarium. The roots were adminis¬ 
tered to animals in the form of powder, and spi¬ 
rituous and watery extract. The spirituous extract 
was the most energetic. The poison was introduced 
into the stomach, tho jugular vein, the cavity of the 
peritoneum, and the cellular tissue of tho back. The 
effects produced were difficulty of breathing, weak¬ 
ness, and subsequent paralysis, which generally 
showed itself first in the posterior extremities, ver¬ 
tigo, convulsions, dilation of the pupil, and death, 
apparently from asphyxia. 1 grain of tho alcoholic 
extract killed a rabbit in nine minutes and a-half; 
and 2} grains killed a strong dog in three minutos.” 
—(Edinburgh Ncio Philosophical Journal, Oc¬ 
tober, 1849, where a full history of the plant will be 
found.) 


tanico-Poetical Dictionary,” and to it he dedi¬ 
cated a little poem. Plants of this species, 
raised from roots which had been gathered in 
Silesia, were grown in the Botanic Garden of 
Edinburgh, and exhibited to the Botanical So¬ 
ciety by Mr. M‘Nab. These roots had been 
exposed over a large extent of country in Aus¬ 
tria by heavy rains; and the common people 
gathered them, and used them as an article of 
food. Their sudden appearance gave rise to 
various conjectures as to their nature and origin, 
and in the Austrian journals they were spoken 
of as if they had fallen from the sky. The 
small bodies were used as peas by the inha¬ 
bitants. The dried roots, as well as fresh speci¬ 
mens, after being boiled, are very amalyceous. 
There is no acridity in the roots even in their 
fresh state. 

There are other pasture flowers besides the 
buttercups, to attract attention during the pre¬ 
sent month. The white or “ Dutch” clover 
(Trifolium repens) is a conspicuous one, and a 
great favourite with the wild bee. It is an im¬ 
portant plant for its pasturage, and is sown 
extensively by farmers; but it grows profusely, 
as a native, in most parts of the country. In 
wet seasons the flowers become converted into 
young shoots, presenting a morphological trans¬ 
formation well worthy of the examination of all 
botanists. In this state the plant is said to be 
viviparous; the young shoots drop from the 
flower-head, take root in the soil, and thus form 
new, independent, plants. The common purple 
clover (T. pratense), and the zig-zag trefoil 
(T. medium), are also conspicuous objects, their 
great beauty being surpassed by their import¬ 
ance to the farmer. A few other native trefoils 
may be seen in flower, in some localities, during 
the month. 

The common Lady’s Mantle* (Alchemilla vul¬ 
garis) is another pasture-flower, but chiefly con¬ 
fined to the north, where it abounds. It is 
greatly excelled in beauty by the Alpine Lady’s 
Mantle (A. alpina), whicn grows on the moun¬ 
tains at a great elevation, but is not uncom¬ 
monly cultivated in our gardens for its lovely 
silvered foliage. 

In the Alpine woods of the North, one of the 
most beautiful examples of European vegetation 
is now flourishing. It is the IAnneea borealis — 
a plant whose intrinsic beauty and perfect appli¬ 
cability as an object of cultivation are only ex¬ 
celled by the interest and importance of its asso¬ 
ciations in the history of Botany. It is the M little 
northern plant, long overlooked, depressed, ab¬ 
ject, flowering early, which Linnaeus selected to 
transmit his own name to posterity. Few could 
have been better chosen; and the progress of 
ractical botany in Britain seems to be marked 
y the more frequent discovery of the Linnaea.” 
Whether seen in its native fir woods, forming a 
carpet of leafy verdure, to the exclusion of every 
other plant, or as a garden specimen, enveloping 


* Mantle of our Lady (the Virgin Mary) ; 
therefore not “ Ladies* Mantle, ” as written by 
some authors. Brit. Flora, 125. 
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Wild Flowers of June . 


with its dense foliage the pot on which it grows,* 
it is alike an object of beauty and attraction to 
every one whose eye is open to the loveliness of 
the vegetable world. But to the naturalist the 
Linnsea is a plant of especial interest, comme¬ 
morating as it does the memory of one whose 
name (whatever may be said of his system) will 
long be venerated above all others by the vota¬ 
ries of natural science. This tiny wild-flower 
has recently been introduced to tne realms of 
poesy by a pretty poem which recently appeared 
in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal:— 

THE LINN.EA BOREALIS. 

’Tis a child of the old green woodlands, 

Whero the song of the free wild-bird 
And swaying of boughs in the summer breeze 
Are the only voices heard. 

In the richest moss of the lonely dells 
Aie its rosy petals found, 

With the clear blue Bkies above it spread, 

And the lordly trees around. 

In those still, untrodden solitudes, 

Its lovely days are passed, 

And the sunny turf is its fragrant bier 
When it gently dies at last. 

But if from its own sweet dwelling-place 
By a careless hand His tom, 

And to hot and dusty city streets 
In its drooping beauty borne, 

Its graceful head is with sorrow bowed, 

And it quickly pines and fades; 

Till the fragile bloom is for ever fled 
That gladdened the forest glades. 

It will not dwell ’neatli a palace dome, 

With rare exotic flowers, 

Whose perfumed splendour gaily gleams 
In radiant festal hours: 

It loves not tho Parian marble vase, 

On the terrace fair and wide; 

Or the bright and sheltered garden bowers 
Smiling in gorgeous pride. 

But it mourns for the far-off dingles, 

For their fresh and joyous air, 

For the dewy sighs and sunny beams 
That lingered o’er it there. 

O lonely and lovely forest flower! 

A holy lot is thine, 

Amid nature’s deepest solitudes, 

With radiance meek to 6liine. 

Bright blossom of the 6hady woods! 

Live on in your cool retreat, 

Unharmed by the touch of human hand, 

Or the tread of careless feet; 

With the rich green fern around your home, 

The birds’ glad song above, 

And the solemn stars in the still night time, 
Looking down with eyes of love ! 

Lucinda Elliot. 

* A full detail of the method of cultivating this 
plant will be found in that richly-illustrated perio¬ 
dical, “ The Garden Companion and Florist’s Guide,” 
Vol. I.pp.34-5. 


It is peculiarly pleasing to contemplate the 
grateful manner in which botanists commemo¬ 
rate the names of their friends and fellow- 
labourers by thus dedicating to them the beau¬ 
tiful objects of their study. Those plants that 
record in their names the memories of departed 
botanists are cherished with especial care bv all 
who entertain feelings of gratitude towards those 
who have gone before them in the pleasant paths 
of our fair science. 

ft These botanists trust 
The lingering gleam of their departed lives 
To flokal record, and the silent heart— 
Depositaries faithful, and more kind 
Than fondest epitaph; for, if those fail, 

What boots the sculptured tomb? And who can 
blame— 

Who rather would not envy—men that feel 
This mutual confidence, if from such source 
The practice flow; if thence, or from a deep 
And general humility in death ? 

Nor should I much condemn it, if it spring 
From disregard of Time’s destructive power, 

As only capable to prey on things 
Of earth, and human nature's mortal part.” 

The foliage of the Linuses is infested with 
several species of parasitical fungi, one of which 
has been dedicated by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley 
(our great authority on such subjects) to Pro¬ 
fessor Dickie of Belfast, under the cognomen of 
Spheeria Dickiei. 

In the fields, the pretty Scarlet Pimpernel, or 
Poor Man’s Weather-glass, as it is called, is 
now flowering freely. This is the AnagaUis 
arvensis of science. Its flowers exhibit the 
peculiar property of closing on the approach of 
rain, or even on the passing of a cloud over the 
sun. This is a distinct phenomenon from that 
exhibited by another class of flowers which have 
stated hours of the day for opening and closing. 
These latter were so arranged by Linnaeus as to 
mark each hour of the day by the opening of a 
certain flower. The following is 


LINNAEUS’S FLORAL CLOCK.* 


Yellow Goat’s Beard. 

3—5 

A. M. 

Smooth Hawkweed . 

4—5 

>> 

Wild Chicory. 

5— 

a 

Dandelion. 

6—6 

tt 

Spotted Cats’ Ear. 

6— 

a 

Sow Thistle . 

6—7 

yj 

Waterlilics... 

7— 

if 

Small Cape Marigold . 

7— 

a 

Scarlet Pimpernel. 

8— 

a 

Field Marigold. 

0— 

if 

Ice Plant . 

9—10 

a 

Sandworts ..... 

9—10 

it 

Knotted Figwort . 

Common Star of Bethlehem 

10—11 

a 

(Dove’s Dung of Scripture) 

11— 

a 

Many Figworts .. 

12— 

NOON. 

Afternoon Squill . 

2— 

P. M. 

Marvel of Peru... 

5— 

it 

Sad Pelargonium. 

6— 

it 

Night-flowering Catclifly.... 

8—9 

it 

Night-flowering CactuB .... 

10— 

it 


* Most of these plants may be seen in flower 
during the month. 
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Following up the idea of Lranoeus in regard to 
the Flower Clock , Jean Paul Richter formed 
what he called the Human Clock. He says, “ I 
believe the Flower-clock of Linnaeus, in Upsal 
(Horologium Flora), whose wheels are the sun 
and earth, and whose index-figures are flowers, 
of which one always awakens and opens later 
than another, was what secretly suggested my 
conception of the human clock. I formerly oc¬ 
cupied two chambers in Scheeraw, in the middle 
of the market-place: from the front room I 
overlooked the whole market-place and the royal 
buildings, and from the back one the botanical 
garden. Whoever now dwells in these two rooms 
possesses an excellent harmony, arranged to his 
hand, between the flower-clock in the garden 
and the human-clock in the market-place. At 
three o’clock in the morning, the yellow mea¬ 
dow goat's-beard opens; and bndes awake, 
and the stable-boy begins to rattle and feed 
the horses beneath the lodger. At four o’clock 
the little hawkweed awakes, choristers going to 
the Cathedral who are clocks with chimes, and 
the bakers. At five, kitchen maids, dairy maids, 
and buttercups awake. At six, the sow thistle 
and cooks. At seven o’clock many of the ladies’ 
maids are awake in the palace, the chicory in 
my botanical garden, and some tradesmen. At 
eight o’clock all the colleges awake, and the little 
yellow mouse-ear. At nine o’clock, the female 
nobility already begin to stir; the marigold; 
and even many young ladies, who have come 
from the country on a visit, begin to look out of 
their windows. Between ten and eleven o’clock 
the Court ladies and the whole staff of Lords of 
the Bedchamber, the green colewort and the 
alpine dandelion, and the reader of the Princess, 
rouse themselves out of their morning sleep; 


and the whole palace, considering that the morn¬ 
ing sun gleams so brightly to-day from the lofty 
sky through the coloured silk curtains, curtails 
a little of its slumber. At twelve o’clock the 
prince, at one his wife and the carnation, have 
their eyes open in their flower vase. What awakes 
late in the afternoon at four o’clock is only the 
red-hawkweed, and the night watchman as 
cuckoo-clock, and these two only tell the time 
as evening-clocks and moon-clocks. From the 
hot eyes of the unfortunate man, who like the 
jalap plant (Mirabilis Jalapa), first opens them 
at five o’clock, we will turn our own in pity aside. 
It is a rich man who only exchanges the fever 
fancies of being pinched with hot pincers for 
waking pains. I could never know when it was 
two o’clock, because at that time, together with 
a thousand other stout gentlemen ana the yellow 
mouse ear, I always fell asleep; but at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and at three in the 
morning, I awoke as regularly as though I was 
a repeater. Thus we mortals may be a flower- 
clock for higher beings, when our flower-leaves 
close upon our last bed; or sand clocks, when 
the sand of our life is so run down that it is re¬ 
newed in the other world; or picture-clocks, 
because, when our death-bell here below strikes 
and rings, our image steps forth from its case 
into the next world. On each event of the kind, 
when seventy years of human life have passed 
away, they may perhaps say, What! another 
hour already gone! how the time flies!” * 

The Flora of June is a rich one; bnt our 
limited space has only allowed of a reference to 
a few of the more conspicuous and interesting 
plants. Even a bare list of the whole that are 
in flower at this season would occupy a dozen 
pages of this Magazine. 


LONDON. 

BY FRANCIS BENNOCR. 

If glorious deeds deserve a song, 

Then, London, one to thee! 

Thy lofty name all tongues proclaim 
The watchword of the Free: 

Where'er the flag of Liberty 
Is righteously unfurl’d, 

There London is; her mighty heart 
Beats through the civil world. 

Then ho! for London, brave and high, 
So shall she ever be, 

While Justice rules within her walls, 
And Honour guides the Free. 

Of conquering Peace the pioneers 
Her dauntless merchants are; 

Her sons are found the world around, 

Her ships 'neath every star. 

Her sheltering tree of Liberty 
Spreads hourly more and more; 

Its roots run under every sea, 

It blooms on every shore. 

Then ho! for Ixmdon, stern and strong, 
She'll faithful ever be; 

Though tyrants frown, yet tyrants own 
3ho's leader of the Free. 


In days of dread, she boldly stood 
Undaunted, though alone. 

To guard with might the people’s right 
Invaded by the Throne; 

And yet when civil fury raged, 

And Loyalty took wing, 

Her gallant bands, with bows and brands, 
Defended well their king. 

Then ho! for London, Might and Right, 
With her, twin brothers be; 

To curb with Right the despot Might, 
Exalting still the Free! 

The wandering King, of crown bereft, 

The Patriot, lone, exiled, 

Find refuge sure and life secure 
Where Freedom ever smiled; 

And evermore she spreads her store 
The exile to maintain— 

What's been her worthy pride before, 

Shall be her pride again. 

Then ho! for London, Ward and Guard! 

Her glory still shall be— 

As terror to the tyrant strong, 

As shelter to the Free! 


• Balfonr's Phyto-Theology. 
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And still within her Ancient Halls, 

Where Freemen ever stand, 

She welcomes men from every clime, 

With open heart and hand; 

She welcomes men of every creed, 

The brave, the wise, the good— 

And bids them form, in living bonds, 

A noble brotherhood. 

Clasped hand-in-liand, let every man 
A patriot brother be; 

From pole to pole, let every soul 
United be—and Free! 


A BUGLE-CALL FROM A VOLUNTEER 
RIFLEMAN. 

BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 

Much as ever—more than ever— 

Is the Duty high and deep, 

Dosing England! to endeavour 
Not to let you go to sleep; 

Lest the careless couching lion 
By some jackal-pack be bay’d— 

Lest the guardless gates of Zion 
Be beleaguer’d and betray’d! 

Still, impends this peril urgent, 

That our ill-defended shores 
Call to yonder horde insurgent— 

" Come at once, and all is yours!” 


Still, the danger presses daily, 

While Security and Pride 
Find us, gloomily or gaily, 

Caring nought whate’er betide! 

More than so: for Zeal is slacken’d, 

„ Through disheartening neglect; 

And tho patriot’s honour blacken’d 
By each peace-pretending sect: 

While, both speedily and surely, 

Brigands strengthen day by day, 

We, like Laish, too securely 
Grow to be their wealthier prey! 

See, the signs that round us thicken ! 

Who hath Wisdom to discern 
Which may first—and soon—be stricken 
Of the Nations iu their turn ? 

England! be thou wise and watching; 

And, for all our mercies’ sake, 

In this maze of mischiefs hatching 
Warily keep wide-awake! 

Rulers! os of old, we proffer 
Hearts of oak and hands of steel ; 
Never scorn the loyal offer 
Of a People’s patriot zeal. 

English courage, staunch and steady, 
Brings you freely—if we may— 

Fifty thousand rifles ready, 
Just to-keep the wolf away ! 

Albury, April 24. 


THE MECHANICAL DIFFICULTIES INCIDENT TO THE PER¬ 


FORMANCE 

The subject we have selected as the theme of 
this article, seems to be one of the vexed ques¬ 
tions of the day. Here are three parties: the | 
first docs battle for mechanical difficulties, the 
second as manfully fights against them, while 
the third party mocks the other two, because, 
in his opinion, they are foolish enough to con¬ 
tend for a mere shadow. Misunderstanding, 
intemperate zeal, and mutual acrimony, are 

K chargeable to all three. On the very face 
e matter, it must surely be wrong to in¬ 
dulge in bitterness on the subject of sweet sounds. 
That each party is in error may be very easily 
shown. This controversy has lasted so long, 
and been carried to such lengths, that we can 
no longer pass it calmly by, or treat it with 
silent contempt. A dispute which agitates the 
whole of the musical public, and threatens the 
entire art with a sweeping revolution, has heavier 
gravamen than a mere whim, and demands our 
most deliberate and conscientious investigations. 
To attempt to sift out the useful and the true 
from this discussion, may be looked upon as a 
task equally difficult with searching for the 
needle in the bottle of hay; but we know the 
value of the needle, and shall not shrink from 
the task. 

Between the mere exercise of musical gym¬ 
nastics and the soul-stirring enjoyments of me¬ 
lody and harmony, there is no medium—no 


OF MUSIC. 

golden mean. They are connected together, 
and yet they are as distinct from each other as 
is the swimmer from the flood. They are only 
joined as are the lake and the 6tars, when those 
bright orbs are mirrored on its bosom. We 
can neither afford to despise nor discard me¬ 
chanical difficulties. No musical composition 
can exist without a sprinkling of them, either in 
a greater or less degree. A good piece of music 
without any difficulty in its execution is a musi¬ 
cal impossibility. Seeing, then, that these diffi¬ 
culties are to be met with in every good compo¬ 
sition, it becomes our duty to deal with them. 
Erased from the pages of our folios they cannot 
be. We must conquer them, for to overcome 
them is to expunge tnem. A certain amount of 
mechanical skill is essential. Without it there 
can be no enjoyment in the execution of music. 
Nay, young friend, do not make grimaces, first 
at us, and then at your exercise-book. In telling 
you that you never can have any pleasure in 
music until you are perfect master of a certain 
amount of bard, dry passages, we only speak 
the words of truth and soberness. Haviug thus 
proved that, however much of an outcry may be 
raised against difficult music, it must be grap- 
led with, it will be asked to what extent is it to 
e studied ? This question it is very difficult to 
answer. If a person were so disposed, the 
study might be carried on ad infinitum . We 
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may, however, venture to say that this class of 
studies must be proportioned to the student’s 
intentions. If his aim be high, he must make 
up his mind to the drudgery necessary to secure 
a high position. 

And what must be done when these difficul¬ 
ties are overcome, or rather, what will remain to 
be done ? Why, everything will remain to be 
done ! By overcoming these irksome tasks, we 
are merely prepared to do something. When 
the Olympic racer had cast off his upper gar¬ 
ments and girt on the waist-belt, he baa not run, 
he had only stripped for the race: so here. The 
overcoming of these difficulties smooths the path 
of the true music. It takes the sting from the 
honey, and the thorn from the rose. We re¬ 
commend the practice and mastery of mecha¬ 
nical difficulties as a means to an end—a step to 
something higher. As well might we hope to 
pluck the fruit of the vine growing far above us 
without using a ladder, as expect that we can 
lay hold on the poetry of music without first 
climbing to a 'level with it. If these counsels 
had been better attended to, we should have 
had far less of hesitating touch, of faltering voice, 
and uncertainty of sound in our musical doings. 
Mechanical skill will give firmness, decision, 
and despatch in the execution of music, but it 
will do no more. And is not this enough for it 
to do ? When persons of good taste and strong 
emotions attempt to execute a fine piece of mu¬ 
sic, they are delighted with the melody and dis¬ 
gusted with the dryer portions; carried away by 
their feelings, solely for the want of a little me¬ 


chanism, they are spoiled as performers by the 
very thing which, when under control and dis¬ 
cipline, would have rendered them perfect in ex¬ 
pression—the emotions and feelings of the soul. 

We are persuaded that we have said all that 
ought to be said in favour of variation and/an- 
tasia. We must next point out their abuse. 
They are diverted from their legitimate use 
when, as means, they are put before the end. 
We have said that they are the ladder by which 
the grapes are gathered. What would our young 
ladies say if the footman were to bring the step- 
ladder from the greenhouse, and set it on the 
table instead of the grapes f Every time our 
fair ones disgust us with their musical clatter 
and rattle, they are playing the part of this 
maniac footman. Why should people bore us 
with the process, when we only want the re¬ 
sults ? Such persons, to be consistent with 
themselves, should put their copy-books, in¬ 
stead of letters and dress, in the drawing-room. 
Music that has nothing but difficulties to re¬ 
commend it is for private practice only. 

In conclusion, we firmly believe that good— 
great good-will come of this controversy. The 
friends of melody have only to be firm, and 
their ultimate success is sure. The automaton 
of music shall be put down, and decision of 
touch and freedom of execution arise, Phoenix¬ 
like, from its ashes; while music—the mistress 
of the soul—no longer a supplanted and perse¬ 
cuted outcast, shall return home again to the 
world’s heart and be driven forth no more.— 
Aurelian. —Musical World . 


MISS JOB. 

(AN AMERICAN SKETCH) 

BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 


“ It's all one to me, it's all one to mo, 
Whether I'm a beggar, whether I'm a king ! 
If I'm a king, I can spend the money; 

If I'm a beggar, I can leave the money : 

So it's all one to me, all one to me, 

Whether I'm a beggar, whether I’m a king 1 

“ It's all one to me, it's all one tome, 
Whether I am old or whether I am young t 
If I am young, why I can go a-dancing; 

If I am old, why I can leave off dancing ! 
It's all one to me, all one to me, 

Whether I am old or whether I am young." 


People cannot grow handsomer to all eter¬ 
nity I Alas! I know itl The fact is indis¬ 
putable. 

Seraphina had reached the climax. The 
blush of beauty was gone j the flower was in 
full bloom. There was no deeper expression 
that those locks could assume; the eyes could 
not become more than colourless, nor the nose 
more of a pug: no final touch of grace was%> 
be added to that form—to the stiff, uncompro¬ 
mising, right-angle and triangle gait. 


You would laugh at Miss Job? I will not 
suffer it. She was a philosopher, and I rever¬ 
ence the whole order. 

It is a fine thing to be a philosopher 1 it cer¬ 
tainly is. Seraphina had thus learned many of 
the noblest and hardest lessons. She was pa¬ 
tient, and very humble; she had attained “ un¬ 
due difficulties," extraordinary peace of mind, 
which really is the best thing a mortal can at¬ 
tain. For consider, if one is to worry and fret 
( through this mortal existence, then is it nothing 
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Miss Job. 


less than a dreadful bore. The frame of mind 
evinced by that foolish woman, who was 
“ troubled about many things/’ is intolerable; 
and a dissatisfied, pining, ever-troubled, and 
troubling spirit, is an unmitigated nuisance! 

Now listen, O perverse generation of gold- 
diggers ! I will tell you further of a mortal who 
lived above the world. 

She was a transcendentalism then ? The bare 
thought is enough to make one smile. Sera- 
phinaJob was of the earth, earthy: she lived 
on common food—I care not who knows it; 
she walked and talked like a Christian: she was 
none of your “high-flyers;” and if she had 
sounded the depths of all knowledge, she 
brought not up that trophy which the “ lions ” 
do so often, 

“ The sea-weed on a clam!” 

In a little two-story frame building, which 
looked as though it might have been fashioned 
from some superfluous timbers gathered for the 
construction of the ark of Noah, lived our 
heroine. Look within it; what a miserable state 
of things I Can you tell, reader, why good- 
natured people are forever imposed upon ? The 
lodger up-stairs has sent her children to play 
for a little in Miss Job’s room: it rains so fast, 
they cannot go out of doors. Cannot , however, 
seems to be the careful parent’s suggestion, 
rather than that of the children, if the wistful 
look of the little faces, as ever and anon they 
are pressed close against the window-panes, is 
to be taken into account. 

Around the table, covered with their hostess’s 
work, they romp and rave, until it 6eems as 
though Babel had transferred itself bodily . And 
now one has fallen and hit his head (a “ lucky 
hit,” so to speak) against the table. Forthwith, 
with tears fountainous, and groans indescrib¬ 
able, the precious group make a simultaneous 
rush for mamma’s quarters. And then Miss 
Job sits down to collect her thoughts, and find 
out where she is. 

While this difficult thing is in process, let us 
look back and discover how Patience, and 
Meekness, and Resignation came to write their 
names so boldly on that unhandsome face of 
hers. Let no one on the wide earth believe that 
she was a heartless, senseless woman. It was 
in the hard school of sorrow she had graduated 
—in the class of the bereaved that she took her 
prize! Miss Job had had her disappointment. 
Bitter and grievous it was, and for the time 
overwhelming. Here (in proof) is a letter 
written by her a great many years before the 
time of life when Seraphina is brought before 
you, to win your admiring regard. 

“ When we parted, Margaret, you remember I 
promised to write you from India on this day. I 
was to tell you of that great field of labour—was to 
have decided then whether I ought to say to you, 

* Come over and help us.' Had I not, in constant 
prayer, in hearty endeavour to feel entire submission 
to the Divine will during the weary twelve months 
past, been in a measure successful, I would say now, 

* Como over and help me;* for oh, my friend, it is 


a heavy woe, a dreadful chastisement the Heavenly 
Father has laid upon me ! And at the first, when 
the news that Thomas was lost reached mo, then I— 
oh, hoto I wished that you could be with me ! for I 
was among strangers—was alone! 1 mado no effort 
to bear the affliction; I bowed down in my woe, 
and gave way to sinful murmuring. I asked, in my 
madness, ‘ Why hast thou taken my hope, my 
friend, my only one, 0 God V 

“ Thomas! he was called away before the ship 
he sailed in bad reached its destination. Had 1 but 
gone with him, then at least should I have died with 
him. You know that he denied me this: he would 
conquer some of the difficulties of the way first, that 
the path might be easier to my feet: he would pre¬ 
pare a home for me, and accustom himself to a life 
in that land before I should go thither. 

“ I have been long in submitting myself to God’s 
decree. Oh, may you never learn how hard a 
thing it is to have crushed out from human nature 
all worldly hopes and loves such as mine w ere ! But 
at last, dear friend, 1 feel that 1 am beginning to 
find peace. If it were not so, I could never have 
written this letter to you. Since that day I have 
spoken but rarely, have written not at all on this 
subject; it is sacred to me. I am learning now 
how small is even my overpowering grief in com¬ 
parison with that which another, one infinitely 
good, endured for us. The cry, ‘ Why hast thou 
forsaken me V has been often on my lips; but at 
last I remember how He who uttered it suffered and 
endured sorrows of which no mortal can conceive; 
and therefore I dare not utter the words again. 

“ Yesterday was my birthday: I am twenty- 
two. It seems as though a century had elapsed 
since I parted with my mother, and went out to 
service to maintain her and myself. You know how 
shortly after that time she died, before the bright 
prospects which afterwards opened upon me had 
dawned. You have heard how it was that my eyes 
early turned towards the heathen lands—how' it was 
early in my life impressed on my mind that my duty 
was to be performed there—that I, a Christian 
child, ought to go into that great field, and labour 
for the Master. You know how, when I made this 
hope and desire of my tyeart known, a way at once 
opened itself before me—how the good and the 
generous took me under their charge and educated 
me—how, in those days, I met him whose heart 
glowed with the samo holy hope—how it was our 
intention to be all of earth to each other, to be the 
life-long consolation, and support and joy to each 
other. You know of this: I told it all to you when 
we parted. May God preserve you from ever un¬ 
derstanding the sorrow, the struggle, und the deep 
despair which have since been my portion. When 
I heard that I stood alone in this world, my first 
impulse was to go out alone to India. The weight 
of my indebtednesss to others pressed heavily upon 
me: they had expended time and money in my 
education; I was bound to go; though tlio way 
which seemed once so beautiful, so easy, revealed 
itself now a lonely, dreary way, I would press on it. 

“ I strove then to put down, to conquer my own 
feelings. I went about accustomed duties: I 
prayed incessantly; but my heart's applications 
were poured forth more in frenzy than in faith. I 
was so weak, Margaret, to combat with a lion! 
Since that time I have been very ill; my life went 
nearly from me. I have recovered, but cannot go 
to India. They tell me that I could not survive the 
voyage; therefore will I labour here. It is good to 
labour—it is great to be patient, Can I not thus, 
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in a measure, repay those who have dealt so kindly 
with the doubly orphaned ? Thero is a school re* 
cemly established for tho instruction of those in 
foreign lands; there I can instruct, and at the same 
time support myself by my needle. For the present, 
while I carty I will devote what little energy I have 
i n aiding others to follow that plough from wltich 
my hand has fallen. I have already made the ar¬ 
rangements necessary. My life, my time, is all, all 
I have to offer. Would to God it were a worthier 
sacrifice ! His love be with you.” 

For a few years Miss Job continued to labour 
in this occupation, self-imposed by her deep 
sense of obligation. But the strivings of her 
spirit, the constant depression, the unutterable 
weariness and heart-heaviness which attended 
these labours among strangers, were too much 
for her: she could not bear them. It was a 
trial beyond her strength of endurance which 
was thus put upon her: she could never become 
perfectly reconciled to her lot, while the cheer¬ 
ful, the young, the happy, were about her, pre¬ 
paring tnemselves for departure to those scenes, 
to that new home, on which all the hopes of her 
own heart were fixed. 

She left the school then, and in retirement 
and meditation, in labour and in prayer, sought 
for “ the peace of God.” And it came: it fell 
upon her heart like the soft, refreshing dew, in 
the performance of lonely tasks, in mercy to the 
poor, in an over-gushing fount of charity, in 
giving of her poverty, in loving much, in trusting 
much, in feeling much, in doing much: thus did 
that “ peace” evidence itself. Thus passingthrough 
Gethsemane, she stood upon the mountain— 
her earthly nature crucified; and the love of the 
Father was with her there—looking upward, the 
wail of agony found no more utterance, but the 
voice of calmess which could say—“ Thy will 
be done, my Saviour.” 

Now look again upon her—ah, we must needs 
be interrupted! If you have not, reader, caught 
that peculiar and indescribable expression of her 
countenance, it is not for me to promise that 
you ever will on any succeeding interview, not 
oeing possessed, unfortunately, of so much of 
the spirit of accommodation as the country 
people were after the recent eruption of Vesu¬ 
vius ; they promised the disappointed stranger 
who “ came too late,” that they would get up 
another scene on his special account! Obliging¬ 
ness is a moral impossibility in our case. 

Our intruder is evidently not considered as 
such by Miss Job. He is a gentleman—her 
senior Dy a great many years—a well-dressed, 
stalwart, gray-haired ola man. His name is 
Townsend, Jedediah Townsend, the respectable 
owner of a wholesale and retail all-sort-of 
clothing establishment, quite well off in the 
world, quite agreeable—quite. Benevolent? Wait 
a little. 

“ Ahem—Miss Job, good morning.” 

“ Good morning, I’m glad to see you, Mr. 
Townsend. Will you be seated ?” 

“Thank you—thank you. Quite a rainy 
spell of weatner, Miss Job—a good deal of mud 
abroad.” 
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“Yes; the roads must be very bad. It’s 
pleasant to work in the house such weather. I 
can always work faster in such weather; there's 
nothing to divert one’s eyes then. Black cloth 
is as pleasant to look on as black clouds.” 

“ Exactly so; true to the letter. You are 
fond of the needle. Miss Job ?” 

“Yes; it is my true friend—it brings me all 
manner of comfortable things, and helps me to 
help others; a trusty servant is my needle.” 

“ Don’t you ever tire out?—don’t you ever 
get lonely, living here by yourself so ?” 

“ Never—I can say it truly. I walk when I 
am tired of sitting within doors; if it is cold and 
stormy out of doors, then I read : that rests me 
too. I never am lonely.” 

“ I wonder what’s the reason seamstresses 
complain so much, and why, every once in a 
while, folks get up such a ‘ hurrah, boys 1’ talk¬ 
ing about their wrongs, and so forth ?” 

“ Ah, that’s about the poor young things who 
are a thousand times worse off than I. I am 
rich to them, Mr. Townsend ! Poor things 1 
the Lord have mercy upon them ! When you 
have dealings with any of those pale, tired- 
looking, worn-out young creatures, who appear 
as though they were standing at death’s door, 
deal kindly by them—they are human, and very 
unfortunate.” 

“ You’ve a kind heart, Miss Job; do you 
take pity on everybody ?” 

“ I always try to Dear in mind that we are 
sinful, very sinful beings; that the differences 
in people come by accident, for, as the great 
man—what’s his name—said, ‘We are all the 
accidents of an accident.' We are very apt to 
be too harsh in our judgments, and too—too 
cold-hearted.” 

" What is it, Miss Job, that you mean by 
charity ? It's important I should know the de¬ 
finition you give the word, ma'am.” 

The woman thus appealed to paused a moment 
before she replied, as though in wonderment as 
to the necessity of the case (perhaps she was 
thinking a proper answer); then she said, fixing 
those two colourless eyes clearly and steadfastly 
upon him— 

“ If a person in great want came to your door, 
and you gave him something you neeaed, which 
could not well be spared, but which you could 
do without at a pinch, I should say you had 
done a charitable thing. If you would not be¬ 
lieve your neighbour guilty of a crime he stood 
accused of, till it was proved beyond doubting, 
I should say you had acted charitably; and if 
you gave yourself up, and all you had, to serve 
another who needed your service, who deserved 
it, I should think you had fully interpreted the 
word—that you had proved charity to be the 
greatest of all things.” 

“ It is just to the point—are you so charitable ? 
I am alone in my old age, Miss Job! It’s lonely 
over in my house—you must be lonely here. I 
know you are. I want some one to live with 
me besides the rats—will you ? ” 

She looked up at him in wonder, and seeing 
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tbat the old man was really in earnest, said, 
kindly and meekly— 

“ I cannot—I do not wish to marry.” 

“ You are getting along in years as well as I. 
Dear madam, who is going to take care of you 
when your eyes fail, and you are too old to 
work ?” 

“ I feel that I shall not live to be very old. If 
I serve God faithfully in my life. He will care 
for me.” 

“ Oh! but it’s poor charity you have,” said 
the old man, wiping his eyes. His voice failed 
him for a moment; recovering himself, he con¬ 
tinued— w Miss Job, it’s nearly thirty-six years 
since my wife died; I never have loved any 
woman since—never have asked any to marry 
me. My Joseph was a comfort to me—he was 
my comfort, my stay—the house was full and 
merry when he was in it. Now you know that 
he is dead and gone—1 shall not see him any 
more. Sometimes I think 1 will put an end to 
ray life at once, it’s so desperate lonely. Madam, 
I do not swear 1 love you, and throw myself on 
my knees to take the oath. You’ve got too 
much sense to want me to make a fool of my¬ 
self ; but I’ll promise you that 1’U be a good 
husband—I can’t hold on many years longer— 
you shall not have to work after I am gone.” 

Alas 1 for that cherished dream of single bles¬ 
sedness, kept “ in memory of the dead 1” Alas, 
for that sweet dream of being laid quietly to rest, 
after sailing peacefully and alone along the shores 
of Time 1 Philosophy and charity conspired to 
demolish all such visions. Serapnina could not 
resist their attack, united with the tears the lonely 
old gentleman came to weep every day in her 
humble little parlour: in due time she was van¬ 
quished entirety. She gave her word she would 
become the wife of Mr. Townsend, his house¬ 
keeper, waiting-maid, nurse. 

So, in compliance with that promise, stood 
she, one day, leaning on the arm of that respect¬ 
able personage, past middle age; and Miss Job 
took all the vows upon herself, feeling in duty 
bound; and faithfully and rigidly she kept 
them. 

Oh, heavens i yes—but do you know all that 
such a union as she made signifies ? Bear in 
mind, the bride was no gay, young creature—a 
honeysuckle wedded to an old oak. Then had 
the bees come humming round her, with their 
soft, musical voices, gossipping away the bright 
summer days. She was no giddy girl, who, in 
the lightness of her heart, could fling off* the 
load of oppressive thought at any moment; her 
life was no April day, whose smiles and whose 
tears are alike irresistible. Such unions have 
been, that proved peaceable—nay, happy. But 
could you know toe slave that Serapnina Job 
was for ten long years to that old heathen! 
When, at the end of that time, she was once 
more free, a widow, she might have told a hor- 
rider story than any galley-slave or Siberian 
exile could conjure up. 

“ Grey hairs are honourable,” I know; yet is 
there no more distressful sight on this earth 
than a wicked old man! There is hope for the 


youthful offender; if his heart be cold, love 
may yet thoroughly and effectually warm it; if 
he be without reverence, without kindness, 
without charity, regeneration is possible. But 
if the heart of the veteran in years be hopelessly, 
naturally chilled, and dead—if he is cross, and 
turbulent, exacting, selfish, tyrannical, and 
without mental power, then may all the saints 
unite to guard and defend the woman who is 
bound to him!—for of all mortals is she most 
wretched. 

It was all the worse for Miss Job that she 
was kind and forgiving, and watchful and care¬ 
ful—all the worse for her that she had so much 
respect for age—the worse for her that boldness 
did not 6et up its throne on her tongue, and 
issue its laws as plainly as the tyrant’s were 
spoken! If she had married the man because 
he was rich, in the expectation that he would, 
ere long, go the way of all the earth, it would 
have all been very well that*matters took the 
turn they did: if she had bound herself to Mr. 
Townsend in order that she might secure a 
home, the home she thereby gained would have 
been just such as she deserved. But, reader, it 
was only in the spirit of self-sacrifice, in the 
spirit of charity, that she wedded!—because, 
feeling herself of no use in the world, when 
appealed to, to make the comfort of the last days 
of one who had for years been a sort of bene¬ 
factor, supplying her with work from his shop, 
and paying her moderately well therefor, she 
felt that her duty was to give her consent. A 
mistaken sense of duty she had, alas! But 
Miss Job herself would have avowed it as her 
firm belief, if questioned, to err on the right 
side was best. 

Besides labouring incessantly with her needle 
on the black cloth, as aforetime, which her 
miserly husband commanded, there was such a 
constant, watchful attendance on all the man’s 
whims and wishes exacted—exacted, too, in a 
“ black dog, do your duty,” sort of way—that, 
had not Miss Job become nearly perfected in 
the furnace of affliction and trial, her* human 
nature would have indignantly rebelled: she 
would have sought, and forced from all intel¬ 
ligent jurymen under the sun, a right to “ dis¬ 
solve the union.” 

Ten years of martyrdom!—it is no trifling 
thing, reader; and then to think he left her a 
beggar after all!—giving his very considerable 
property to people who would not have lifted a 
hand to help him at any time. Oh, it was a 
grievous wrong he did that woman! 

“ Her wrongs shall cling around his neck, to hinder 
him rising with the just: 

For his last, most solemn act, hath linked his 
name with liar, 

And the crime of Ananias is branded on his brow.*' 

Yet, mark what followed! The little, old, 
two-story frame building, her former habitation, 
was standing yet: to it the widow’s eyes at 
once directed when strangers came to occupy 
her sometime abode. And, one day, above the 
narrow door a little ancient sign, “ Miss Jobj 
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tailoress and dress maker/’ again reared its lay aside your work.. If the clouds are black as 
head. I the vests you manufacture, do lift your eyes to 

Yes! she had taken her old name again, and them.” But no; with her sweet voice hummiug 
by that was she addressed—for people who re- still— 

spected her, and these were many, thought it an « From Greenland*. Icy mountain.,*' 

unnecessary insult to apply to her any longer 

that dead man's cognomen. Many were the she plods away for dear life—for dear mercy's 
tea-ing “ indignation meetings” held in those sake, rather; because this day's earnings are ae- 
days in the village, on account of that outrageous voted in her own mind to a peculiar purpose, 
will of Mr. Townsend; and though the resolu- Oh, reader, wliat a pleasant thing iB a romance, 
tions, on such occasions unanimously adopted, if it be not too sorrowful! 
were never presented to the widow in due form, But hold now; why should that gentleman 
yet were they betrayed in the increase of with the spectacles look up with such curiosity 
work given ner, and in the increase of the at the little old sign, “ Miss Job, tailoress ana 
whole neighbourhood’s kindness. Never would dress-maker ?” Perhaps he is an antiquarian; 
Miss Job suffer any, in her hearing,, in the he looks one, 1 am sure. Yet that respectable 
height of their zeal, to rail out against the de- quality gives him no right to peer into the win- 
parted ; if, in their enthusiasm, friends ventured dow of the house with so much curiosity. May- 
on such ground, they were speedily silenced be he is in search of lodgings. Yes, he must be, 
with a gentle “ Hush, he is dead! you should’nt for he knocks, and, at the gentle “ Come in,” shuts 
talk against the dead.” his umbrella and enters boldly. Pshaw! nothing 

Miss Job never went into mourning : in this but a tract-agent, 
case she felt it would be a mockery. There was In the name of all things forlorn, reader, will 
no grief in her heart for the old man’s death, not this be a pretty ending of our story, the mere 
save that of the Christian sorrow over the lost recording of a conversation that followed the 
sinner. She wept at his funeral, true—and they entrance of this man ? 

were not “ crocodile tears” she shed; because it “ I have books to sell, ma'am. All sorts of 
was an awful thought to her that a fellow-mortal, books in my line: tracts, missionary periodicals, 
who bad seen the threescore and ten allotted Life of Mrs. Judson—of both of them—Memoir 
years, should have gone into the pure and Holy of Harriet Newell, and so forth. Shall I hope 
Father’s presence without having assumed the to find a purchaser here ?” 
garments of the redeemed. She wept, because The stranger spoke in a very subdued, patient 
he was an immortal; and therefore, in remem- way. Miss Job looked at him, and thought he 
brance of his past, feared for him! must have travelled a long distance, and been 

Miss Job bad grown very old in those ten unsuccessful in his sales, and, in the kindliness 
years of bondage. Ah, she had looked upon of her good spirit, she said at once— 
such fearful Egyptian darkness! She had trod- “ Yes, certainly. I like to read the lives of 
den in such wearying haste through that mighty missionaries. Let me look at them. Is it 
Red Sea, pursued by the demons of a vile, Fanny Forester’s Life of Mrs. Judson you have? 
malicious, selfish heart! She had grown very She is such a sweet writer! What a noble 
old, and yet was there strength in her limbs woman she must be l” 

and strength in her heart. Ana what a sunbeam “ It is her work. You’ll like it very much, 
of peace was that which lighted her face with I venture to say. I have sold a great many 
genial light! Oh, it is such a comfort that years copies of the book. People, generally, have a 
make little impress on the countenance whose great admiration for the present Mrs. Judson.” 
attractiveness is not dependent on youthful He opened the package of books; and, while 
bloom and freshness! Red locks grow seldom Miss Job examined them, the stranger fixed his 
grey, light eyes wot not of fading, and the ex- eyes upon her, conning the features of her face 
pression of a face, linked to a heart like Sera- to his heart’s content, musing thus, as he did so, 
phina Job’s, must needs grow "brighter and M Great God, it is certainly she! How old she 
brighter unto the perfect day.” looks! Poor girl, she has seen troubled and 

Still by the little window of the tiny house hard times, I fear! God have mercy on us!” 
she sat and sewed. Still on the Sabbath, and Selecting three of the volumes, the woman 
on Wednesday evening, went she, hymn-book said— 
and Bible in hand, to the sanctuary, withholding " I will take these.” 

never the outward service, whereby, as well as “ Thank you. Here is another work 5 it may 
in her inner life, she confessed her Master be- not have attracted your notice in the great flood 
fore men. Still was her trembling hand (for it of books printed now-a-days. It is a work I 
always trembled at such times) raised to give wrote myself; for I have been a missionary.” 
the half of every week’s earnings to the poor Miss Job became quite excited assheneard 
fund. Still on deeds of active charity her little this. She remembered one other who would 
bent form went forth. Still thought she, and lain have been a missionary. She could not 
not always without tears, upon the lover of her speak; but reaching forth lier band, eagerly 
youth. Still laid she that Divine consolation grasped the book. 

to her heart, “ In heaven we shall know even as “ The India Mission-ground,” was lettered, in 
we are known.” gilt, on the neat black cover. She looked 

** Heigh-ho! it is a rainy day, Miss Job; so sadly on the title for a moment, then opened the 
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volume. “By Thomas Rich Muir.” Those that strange man, and “horrid homely old Miss 
lifjht eyes! they lacked not expression then. Job”? _ _ 

And what a glow was that overspreading the Desperate is the curiosity of a street audience. 
pale thin face of Miss Job, as she looked and Ye fighting terriers and runaway steeds, testify! 
looked at the book and at the man! Haste we to draw the curtain. Ladies and gen- 

She stood up then—the volumes fell from her tlernen, we appeal to you; retire, disperse, and 
hands—and O, what a “ world of hope and leave those reunited ones alone. I beseech you, 
fear” was in that cry— go; and when Miss Job informs me of the 

" In the name of the great Lord, who are story of her true, living love’s adventures, you 
you ? I knew a Thomas Muir!” shall have them, free and full. 

Ah, curiosity! why does that girl in the . Poor, dear Seraphina! we will, meantime, re- 
street 8top Bhort, unmindful of the rain, to look joice with her, now that her time of rejoicing has 
in through the window of that little parlour of really and truly come. We will, moreover, lay 
M Miss Job, tailoress ?” Why does that wan- a little of consolation to our own hearts, as we 
dering boy vouchsafe to pause in his vagrancy remember that “ Virtue has its own reward,” 
to peer over the girl’s shoulder, and, in his and never fails of finding it, in one place or 
emotion, exclaim against the frantic embrace of another. 


THE CHILD 

THE DEFORMED BOY. 

BY HANNAH CLAY. 

" Are you going, Harry ?” 

“ Yes, Fred. It is already half-past two, and 
I promised to be at the ‘place of meeting at a 
quarter to three.” 

“ Good-bye then, brother.” 

“ Good-bye.” And Harry, a fine stalwart 
lad of about thirteen years of age, bounded off, 
whirling his stick in the air, and whistling his 
little dog to follow him. 

Poor Frederic sighed. He would willingly 
have accompanied ms brother, but he was far 
from strong, and the party intended to walk ten 
miles that afternoon and evening. Besides, 
there was another reason. Frederic Steward 
was a good-looking boy in many respects; he 
had fine dark eyes, brown hair that curled all 
over his head, and a clear though pale olive 
complexion; but alas! the carelessness of his 
nurse had spoiled all, and Frederic was a hump¬ 
back. The boy felt his deformity extremely. 
He had a fancy that every stranger would stare 
and laugh at nim, which was very foolish; for 
it is to be hoped that few are so unfeeling as 
to take pleasure [in mocking the unfortunate. 
However, he had this fancy, and the consequence 
was that he often refused to enter into the com¬ 
pany of those who would have done everything 
in their power to make him forget that he was 
different from other boys. 

Frederic remained motionless, on the bench 
where Harry had left him, for two or three hours. 
It was a half-holiday, and he was at liberty to 
do what he pleased, and nobody came to see 
what had become of him; so the time wore away 
filled with bitter thoughts. In vain the thrush 
chaunted from a neighbouring plantation, and 
the sweet note of the cuckoo wasneard from the 
Leighton woods, and the bees hummed, and the 
pigeons cooed in the pigeon-cote high over-head. 
Frederic heard none of these soothing sounds, 
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nor did he rejoice in the fresh breeze that fanned 
his brow, nor in the scent of the roses and 
mignonette and sweet briar from the newly- 
raked bed close by. A pretty spotted butterfly 
alighted on his elbow, and ne brushed it pet¬ 
tishly away; his favourite cat came purring 
round his feet, but could not win one caress 
from her young master. Frederic was com¬ 
pletely miserable, and this was because be was 
allowing envy and jealousy to overcome his 
better nature, and was rebelling in his heart 
against the good God who had made and still 
watched over him, spreading all these pleasant 
things around for the benefit of even his un¬ 
thankful children. 

The trees were casting long shadows on the 
ground, and Frederic, despite his preoccupation, 
was becoming aware that it must be later than 
he had supposed, when the sweet voice of a 
child aroused him from his reverie. A little 
girl came singing along the gravel-walk, and 
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his presence, as the bench where he sat was 
placed in a recess shaded by ivy and creeping 
plants. The child started upon seeing him, and 
was about to turn down another walk, but be 
called after her. 

“ little girl,” he said, " don’t be afraid of me, 
though I am a fright. I won’t hurt you.” 

Frederic was glad of something—anything— 
to divert him from his dreadful thoughts, and 
there was that about his unintentional visitor 
that made him feel as if she would not auiz him. 
She had a little rosy face, with large blue eyes, 
and golden hair hanging in long smooth curls, 
and there was an innocent and kind expression 
in her countenance that was delightful to look 
upon. So he spoke to her again, for she stood 
gazing at him with some wonder and a little 
shyness. 

" What is your name ?” he said, w and how 
didyou come nere?” 

The little girl smiled and blushed. 

" My name is Lucy Dove, and I came with 
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mamma, who is in the house with Mrs. Steward.” 

“ With my mamma!” 

“ Is she your mamma ? O, then, I know— 
you are Frederic Steward. Poor boy!” 

Frederic was rather vexed. “Why do you 
say ‘poor boy?’ 1 am not poor; my father 
is rich.” 

“ Oh ! yes, 1 know that, but you know what 
I mean. Indeed* I am very sorry, because you 
have to sit by yourself when other boys are 
playing and enjoying themselves.” 

The tears started into Frederic’s eyes, and it 
was only by a mighty effort that he succeeded 
in restraining them from running down his 
cheeks. The little girl drew closer to him, and 
laid her dimpled hand on his. 

“ Don’t cry,” she said in a sorrowful voice. 
“ You will make me cry too if you do.” And in 
truth two large drops were gathering in her blue 
eyes, like dew-beads in violets. 

Frederic could not resist her gentle sympathy. 
His sullenness and discontent vanished as if by 
magic, and he applied himself to comfort the 
little creature who wept for him, and whom he 
began to regard almost as a pitying angel. 
They were soon laughing together at some of 
Frederic’s jokes, for he could be very merry 
when he pleased, and the tea-bell, for once, was 
rather an unwelcome souud than otherwise. 

Frederic and Lucy went hand-in-hand into 
the house, and there Frederic was introduced 
to Mrs. Dove, who was almost as pleasing as 
her daughter. Seeing what good friends they 
had become, she invited the young gentleman to 
come to her house whenever he felt inclined, to 
play with Lucy, who, he said, often felt lonely, 
having no little brothers or sisters to join in her 
sports. 

From this time a close intimacy sprang up 
between Frederic and his new acquaintance, and 
this friendship had the happiest effect on the 
disposition of the deformed boy, who no longer 
felt himself neglected. The feelings of jealousy 
and envy with which he could not help regard¬ 
ing his more favoured brother Harry, notwith¬ 
standing his real love for and pride in him, 
gradually disappeared beneath the constant sun¬ 
shine of Lucy’s affection; he even joined all the 
parties that were formed in the village for the 
sake of being her companion, and distinguished 
himself on several occasions by his ready wit 
and expertness at quiet games. Day by day his 
brow relaxed, week by week his hollow cneek 
became rounder and more rosy, while his eyes 
beamed with an expression hitherto unknown to 
them. 

Things were progressing thus happily, when 
one day a large party was formed to go and 
visit Leighton rriory, a celebrated ruin in the 
neighbourhood. A great many boys and girls 
were invited, and as usual Frederic and Lucy 
were among the number. Harry, who generally 
voted all mixed parties tiresome, consented to 
accompany them for this once; he had lately 
taken a fancy to pretty Lucy, and for her sake 
be wished to go. 

A truly lovely day w&s that pboieu for the ex¬ 


cursion ; a cloudless sky extended over the ver¬ 
dant woods of Leighton, forming a beautiful 
contrast to the vivid green of the trees, and the 
sparkling waters of the river that ran beside 
them, widening and deepening until it reached 
the Priory, which stood on a peninsula formed 
by its waves. The elders of the party had 
taken care to provide plenty of provisions; and 
the turfy grass that grew within the walls of the 
Priory made a splendid dining-table, over which 
was spread a snowy table-cloth, covered with 
every variety of good cheer, including tarts and 
custards and syllabubs for the especial delight 
of the young folks. After dinner there was a 
merry game of play, and the old ruins rang with 
childish voices. Lucy was one of the liveliest 
of the party, but she left off play when she saw 
Frederic sitting apart, and went and sat by him. 

“ Never mind me, dear Lucy,” said he; “I 
like to see you enjoy yourself. I am very soon 
tired; but that is no reason why you should sit 
still also.” 

“ But I like to talk to you better than to play.” 
And she looked up and smiled in his face with so 
winning an expression, that he allowed her to 
remain. 

They had not sat thus long, before Harry 
missed “the flower of the flock,” as he had 
christened Lucy that very day. He looked round 
for her, and soon perceived where she was. 
Runniug up to her, he seized her by the hand, 
and endeavoured to draw her away from the 
quiet conversation she was enjoying with his 
brother. She resisted, and withdrew her hand. 

“Come, I must have you,” said Harry, 
rather rudely, for fun sometimes made him for¬ 
get his good manners. 

“Well, if you do,” replied the little girl, 
sportively, “ you shall have a race for it.” 

And off she set down the other side of the 
grassy slope, where she and Frederic had been 
sitting. The latter turned as pale as death. 
The hillock sloped steeply down almost to the 
edge of the river; and if the little girl were not 
able to stop herself!—There was a cry, and a 
plunge, and the fair head disappeared beneath 
the water. Frederic stood miite still, gazing 
on the fatal spot. He seemed turned to stone. 
Not so the impulsive Harry. He had followed 
Lucy, almost anticipating what would happen, 
and without even waiting to take off his jacket, 
he plunged in after her. 

There was an awful pause of a few seconds, 
and then Harry rose several yards farther down 
the river, and swam for the bank, bearing Lucy 
upon one arm. When Frederic saw her little 
dripping form laid upon the grass, he uttered a 
feeble thanksgiving, and immediately fainted 
away. The rest of the party had by this time 
become aware that something had happened, 
and they crowded around to render assistance. 
By the judicious interference of Mr. Steward 
(neither Mrs. Steward nor Mrs. Dove was of 
the party) order was restored. Lucy, who 
showed no signs of animation, was borne to a 
cottage at a little distance, where she was 
wrapped ip wftnp blankets j end other means 
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were used to restore the life that yet trembled 
within her, which were speedily crowned with 
success. 

It may be supposed that Harry was the hero 
of the evening, and that all pressed round to 
congratulate him on the courage and skill which 
he had displayed. As for poor Frederic, he 
stood apart from the rest; and when sweet 
Lucy, somewhat pale, but cheerful and smiling 
as usual, approached him in the clothes she had 
borrowed from the cottager’s little girl, his lip 
quivered, and he could not speak to her. 

From this day there appeared a singular 
change in the boy: he returned to his moping 
and melancholy habits; he avoided the society 
of Lucy, and seldom could be prevailed upon to 
go to her house; and towards his brother he 
displayed nothing but bitterness and contempt. 
His health gave way under the evil influence, 
whatever it was that was working within him; 
but he would not confide in his parents, and to 
their frequent questioning he made no reply. 
One beautiful October day he had wandered out 
into the little plantation near his father’s house, 
and was Bitting absorbed in thought upon the 
decayed and mossy trunk of a fallen oak, when 
he perceived at some distance from him two 
figures, advancing through the trees. As they 
drew nearer he knew them, and would have 
hidden himself behind some bushes; but Lucy 
—for it was she and her mother—had already 
seen him, and now ran towards him. He could 
not refuse to speak to her, so he remained where 
he was; and after affectionately greeting her 
old playmate, the little girl begged her mother, 
who by this time had come up to them, to allow 
her to Btay a little while with dear Fred. Mrs. 
Dove consented, for she pitied the lonely boy, 
only begging Frederic, to see her daughter 
home before dinner; to which the young gen¬ 
tleman gave a constrained assent. 

As soon as Lucy was left alone with her 
former friend, she looked timidly into his face 
with her large blue eyes, and said m a sorrowful 
voice, " Frederic, how have I offended you ?” 

" Offended me, Lucy!” 

“ Yes, Frederic, offended you. I must have 
offended you in some way or other; for now 
you never come to play with me; you will 
scarcely even speak to me, and I am very un¬ 
happy.” 


“ Unhappy! You unhappy! and about me!” 

" Yes, I am very unhappy.” And the little 
girl began to weep bitterly. 

Frederic was shocked. He had never thought 
of this. He did not consider that his unamiable 
behaviour would affect all who were in any way 
connected with him, or perhaps he might have 
acted differently. He sat down and drew his 
little friend to nis side. 

“ Lucy,” he said, “ I am not offended with 
you; I wonder how you can encourage such an 
idea. But 1 have lately been very miserable, 
and have had many thoughts that I do not like 
to speak of to any one.” 

“ But you will tell me them, Frederic—will 
you not ?’’ said the dear little girl. “ And then 
perhaps I can help you to get them out of your 
mind.” 

After much persuasion, Frederic opened his 
heart to his sweet comforter. He told her how, 
ever since the day when Harry had saved her 
from drowning, he had felt as if she must de¬ 
spise him for having stood still and offered no 
assistance; and how he thought she would love 
Harry better than him ever after. He also con¬ 
fessed, with some shame, how much he had 
hated his brother that evening when every one 
was standing round and praising him; and how 
envy and jealousy had tortured him ever aince; 
so that he could not even bear to speak to 
Harry. 

Lucy reasoned with the wretched boy in her 
own childish, innocent manner, until she had 
brought him to a full sense of his guilt and 
folly. With contrition came peace, the peace of 
a reconciled conscience; and when Frederic, 
according to his promise, conducted the little 
girl home over the crisp grass and fallen leaves, 
everything wore a different aspect. The chirping 
of a solitary bird had music in it, the hips and 
haws glowed warmly amid the brambles and in 
the hedges, and the sunshine illumined the dis¬ 
tant woods as with the smile of God. 

Frederic grew up to be an excellent and useful 
man; his early sorrows had softened and en¬ 
larged his heart; and knowing personally what 
bitterness of soul and sore temptation were, be 
availed himself of his knowledge to minister to 
the mental sickness of those who suffered in 
like manner, 


SONG. m 


BY ADA TUBVANION. 


The mower swept his whistling scythe 
Where green the meadow lay— 

The honey-cups and cowslips lithe, 

All faded, strow’d his way: 

So ruthless Care, in youth’s despite, 
Mows down Joy’s fairest flowers; 

If or spares one tender blossom bright; 
To cheer Life’s wintry hours, 


Yet shrink, O shrink not ye to whom 
The bitter part is given 
To mourn, e’en in their first pure bloom, 
Your heart-flowers rudely riven: 

For when th* Archangel’s mighty blast 
Shall winnow chaff and grain, 

The joys which fade on earth so fast 
May charm in Heaven again J 

Ramgate, April 5/1659. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


POINT D’OYLEY. 

Materials :^ A Point^D *Oyley frame, manufactured for the purpose; W. Evans and Co.’s Mecklen- 
burgh Threads, No. 1, No. 7,JNo. 100, andN^. 160. 



The frame on which this d’oyley is worked is each line), and do the same; miss two more pegs, 
something like those formerly used for making and wind on the 7th; miss two more, and wind 
mats in soft cotton, and in Berlin wool, having on the 10th. Fasten off the thread, by knotting 
pegs at certain distances, on which the wool was it on the peg. 

wound. The pegs in the point d’oyley frame Now wind threads, to correspond with these, 
are, however, made of brass, and are differently across the frame in the opposite direction; and 
arranged from those we have referred to, whicn as the threads have to pass between those already 
were of wood. Every side of the frame has ten done, it will be necessary to use a needle. Two 
pegs. yards of thread must be cut off, and threaded 

Begin by winding some of the thread. No. 1, on a large coarse needle. Fasten on the end to 
across the frame, over two corresponding pegs a peg, nearest the corner, and in passing to the 
nearest the corner, top and bottom. It must be opposite side of the frame, slip the needle under 
wound three times round, so that there are six the first three of every six threads. Pass it 
threads in all. Then pass on, missing two pegs round the opposite peg, and in going back, slip 
at the top and bottom, without breaking off the the needle under the other three of every six. 
thread, to the next two (that is, the fourth peg on Do this three times, always raising the same 
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The Work-Table. 


three in each direction. Fasten off, and take a 
fresh needleful for the next two pegs* The 
first, fourth, seventh, and tenth pegs are thus 
done, when the square will be found to be 
divided into nine smaller squares. All these 
bars, each consisting of six threads, are then to 
be worked in braiding stitch, very closely, with 
No. 7 of Evans’s Mecklenburgh thread, in 
the manner already described in the “ Turk’s 
Cap Sleeve.” (See our Magazine for March). 
Bars similar to these are now to t$e made 
in eight of the nine squares ; in those at the 
corners, two bars are taken diagonally, from 
the corners, crossing in the centre, done in a 
perpendicular, and one in a horizontal direction. 
These bars are done in Evans’s Mecklenburgh, 
No. 7, and consist of four threads only (two 
each way). They are not connected with pegs 
at all, but only with the main bars already done. 
All of them are afterwards braided with the 
same thread. The four squares at the centre of 
each side are also crossed by four bars, two in 
one direction, and two in the opposite, dividing 
it into 9 small squares. The perpendicular bars 
are begun on pegs 5 and 6; but instead of the 
thread being carried to the opposite pegs, the 
needle is slipped through the corresponding part 
of the nearest main bar. The space is crossed by 
bars equally dividing the space, and which (were 
they carriea from the pegs) would be attached to 
pegs 8 and 9. All these minor bars have only 
four threads, and must be done with the needle. 

Thus the four corner squares have radiating 
bars; and those between them are divided into 
smaller squares. The centre is left open, for 
the crest to be finally worked in it. 

As soon as the bars are all covered with the 
braiding-stitch, remove the d’oyley from the 
frame, and tack it firmly, along all the main 
lines, on a square of parchment, allowing a mar¬ 
gin of at least 1J inches all round. It must then 
be filled up with point stitches in the following 
manner: 

The corners : Do a plain Mechlin wheel 
round the centre of the radiating bars, about a 
uarter of an inch from the middle, working 
ve button-hole stitches in each section. Another 
wheel, consisting of eight small loops, must sur¬ 


round this, and be worked as near to it as pos¬ 
sible. In working all this part, the needle is 
slipped through the back of each bar as you 
come to it. These two wheels are done with 
No. 7. About three quarters of an inch from 
the centre another round, is made with No. 80, 
consisting of a single thread covered closely with 
button-hole stitch. This is, indeed, the first of 
six rounds in foundation-stitch—that is, dose 
Brussels over bars of thread. These rounds are 
all worked one upon another, so that the whole 
six make one solid circle, finished by a series of 
loops, done in No. 7 Mecklenburgh, two loops 
being in each of the eight sections. The largest 
wheel is composed of five rounds of foundation 
stitch, the last of which has a series of Raleigh 
dots, one of which is made on every sixth stitch. 
The last round of this cirde touches the main 
bars at the centre of the sides, but a space is left 
at each comer, on which a quarter of a wheel is 
worked, in a Raleigh bar. 

The side divisions : These consist of 9 
small squares in each, and all the thirty-six are 
filled up in the same manner. Begin about a 
quarter of an inch from the corner (a); fasten 
on the thread, and carry the needle through the 
bar (6) at the same distance from the corner. 
Do not draw the thread quite tightly. Slip the 
needle through the bar (c), just across the cor¬ 
ner; twist the needle under the loose thread, 
and across the square to the bar (d), cairy the 
thread again across the comer to bar (6); twist 
in the last long thread, and to bar (a); across 
this corner to (d), and again twisting the thread, 
connect it with bar (c), slipping the needle round 
the first bar; all the four spaces radiating from 
the centre square are then filled with close darn¬ 
ing, and the centre is divided into four by means 
of twisted threads. 

For working the crest in the centre, it must 
first be properly drawn, and then laid on the 
parchment in the centre square. The whole 
space is then filled with foundation stitch, long 
stitches being taken where an open place is 
! intended to be made. 

The edging is similar to that which trims the 
Point Lace Lappet in our January number. 

Aiguillettb. 


CROCHET SHOES, 

FOR A CHILD. 

Materials :—A dozen skeins of white Berlin wool, 2 skeins of pink or blue ditto; a pair of cork soles, 
and a little narrow white sarsnet ribbon. Boulton’s Crochet Hook, No. 16. 


Make a chain of 16 stitches, and work on it 
one row of s c. 

2nd, and every following row to the instep, in 
ribbed s c, doing three stitches in the centre one 
of every row. 

Continue until 13, 14, or 15 ribs are done, 
according to the size; then work 19 stitches, 
backwards and forwards, at one side, until suffi¬ 
cient is done for the back of the shoe. Join it 
in the last row to the other side of the front. 
All round the instep do, with the pink wool, 
X 1 d c, miss nearly a rib, 2 cb, X, 


2nd round. Also pink. 3 d c under 1 cb, 

1 ch, 3 d c under the same; miss the next 
chain. 

3rd. With the white wool do a sc on every 
stitch. , 

4th. With pink, x 3 dc under the 1 cd, 

2 ch, 3 d c unaer the same, X repeat. 

5th. Like 3rd. . 

Bind the soles with ribbon, and sewontne 
shoe. The point is intended to be turned down, 
and should be tacked in its place. 

AlGUILLiTTI. 
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PARISIAN PURSE. 


Materials :—Two skeins of scarlet parse twist, and two of white ditto; with scarlet cord and tassels. 



The style of tins purse is entirely 
new, and is quite the mode at Paris, 
where ladies’ purses are now invaria¬ 
bly made in the form of bags, the 
garnitures being of silk, which is in¬ 
termixed with gold or silk bullion, if 
those materials are used in the purse 
itself. 

With the white silk, make a chain 
of 100 stitches, and dose it into a 
round. 

1st round. S c with white silk. 

2 nd. Scarlet. 

3rd. White. 

4th. x 1 scarlet, 3 white, x 25 
times. 

5tb. Like 4th. 

6th. X 1 scarlet on scarlet, 1 scarlet 
on white, 1 white, 1 scarlet, x 25 

tim^, 

7tb. x 1 scarlet, 1 white, 2 scar¬ 
let, X 25 times. 

8th. X 1 white, 3 scarlet, X 25 
times. 

9th, 10th, and 11 th. All scarlet, 
working in the white silk. 

12th and 13th. X 1 scarlet, 9 
white, x 10 times. 

14th. x 1 scarlet, 2 white, 5 scarlet, 

2 white, X 10 times. 

15th. x 1 scarlet, 2 white, 1 scarlet, 

3 white, 1 scarlet, 2 white, x 10 times. 

16th. Like 15th. 

17th. x 1 scarlet, 2 white, 1 scar¬ 
let 1 white, 1 scarlet, 4 white, X 10 times. 

18th. x 1 scarlet, 2 white, 1 scarlet, 1 white, 
5 scarlet, x 10 times. 

19tb. x 3 white, 1 scarlet, 6 white, x 10 
times. 

20 th. Like 19th. 

21st, 22nd, 23rd. All scarlet. 

24th. 1 white, 3 scarlet, x 25 times. 

25tb. X 3 scarlet, i white, X 25 times. 

26th. X 2 scarlet, 1 white, 1 scarlet, X 25 
times. 

27th. x 1 scarlet, 3 white, x 25 times. 

28th. Like 27th. 

29th. All white. 

30th and 31st. All scarlet. 

32nd. White. Fasten off. 

For thb upper part— Turn the work on 
the wrong side, and with the white silk > do a 
round of open square crochet, taking the stitches 
in those of the 30th round. 

Do nine more rounds like this one, always 
taking the d c stitch under the chain of the last 
row, and working all the rounds without break¬ 
ing off. 


lltli. Open round. X 1 dc under chain, 
3 ch, 1 dc under chain, 2 chain, X all round. 

12th. x 5 d c under the chain of three, 1 ch. 
miss the chain of two, x repeat. 

To close the purse, work a row of s c, taking 
taking up a stitch from each side of the bottom 
with the white silk. Then with the scarlet join 
on at one end, x miss 2, 5 d c in the next, X to 
the end. 

For thb hand lb —Make a chain of 90 
stitches with the scarlet silk, and work back¬ 
wards and forwards on it 5 rows of s c. Then 
fold it double in the width, and crochet together 
the first and last rows. 

Sew on tb»a handle, at the centre of eadi side 
of the bottom of the bag, at the 31st round. 
Run scarlet cord, for drawing up the open part, 
through the 11th round of open crochet, and 
sew a tassel at each corner, as represented in the 
engraving. 

Aiguillbttb* 
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This Collar. the stitches being taken closely, and through 

The collar may be done entirely in Broderie both the materials, and the sewing cotton must be 
Anglaise; that is, by cutting out, or piercing used to sew it closely over. The muslin is then 
holes in the form of the design, and simply sew- cut away from the ground, which is to be of net. 
ing them closely over; or it may be made of Whicnever way tne collar is worked, the edge 
muslin laid on net. In the latter case, the whole must be sewed over, very neatly and closely, in 
pattern must be traced in embroidery cotton, button-hole stitch. Aiguillbttb. 
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MANDARIN SLEEVE AND COLLAR, 


IN BRODBRIB ANGLAISE. 


Materials. —Fine book muslin, and W. Evans and Co’s. Boar’s Head Sewing Cotton, No. 60, and 

Embroidery Cotton, No. 00. 


The flower is made entirely of a group of 
eyelet-holes, sewed round like those in the Van¬ 
dyke. The stems to be sewed over, and the 
leaves worked with the embroidery cotton, in 
satin stitch, the veining down the centre of each 
being marked by working from the centre to the 
side, until you have come nearly to the point. 


© The sleeve, of which our 
pattern is given the full size, 
is made in the ordinary form 
of the Mandarin. Seven 
scallops will be found suffi¬ 
cient for each. 

The design consists of a 
deep-wavedVandyke, worked 
A in overcast stitch, and an in- 

( ner Vandyke, worked in the 

t 8ame manner * Five e y elet - 

>//a\vV C holes, of graduated sizes, are 
// ] j x placed between the Vandykes 

'/ II of each scallop. These are 

O I \ ma( ^ e with a stiletto, and 
J \\. sewed round closely with 

\ Evans’s Boar’s-head Sewing 
r Cotton, No. 50. The em- 

] ] / broidery cotton is to be used 
l lx for the scallops, which are 
first to be traced, and then 
run with this cotton, until a 
raised surface is produced, 
to be afterwards covered 
with button-hole stitch. 

when the stitches maybe taken completely across 
the leaf. 

The eyelet-holes above the sprays are made by 
piercing a small hole in the muslin, and working 
over it in button-hole stitch. 

This kind of work should be firmly tacked on 
oil-cloth before it is begun. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 


“ There are, while human miseries abound, 

A thousand ways to spend superfluous wealth.” Armstrong. 


Start not, gentle reader, in a fright, and deem 
that it is our intention to harrow your feelings 
by descriptions of beds of anguish, of wards 
faint with the smell of medicines and disease. 
Fear not to accompany us to Great Ormond 
Street, to the newly-opened “ Hospital for Sick 
Children.” You see that fine old mansion, with 
its front so fresh and bright from stucco and 
white paint, that it stands forth in bold relief 
from its more dingy and venerable-looking 
brethren, and seems as if it were no longer a 
relic descended to us from our forefathers, but 
a creation of the present time, a mark of the 
advance of the age in philanthropy, a token of 
its admission of its need of progression in some 
of the branches of medical science. Let us 
enter this place, and proceed through the large 
square hall, and ascend that wide staircase of 
dark, polished wood, with its massive balustrade; 
these are the drawing-rooms, large, airy, and 
cheerful, with their walls brightly painted in 
panels and medallions, and their ceilings deco¬ 
rated with mouldings. But what have we here 
in lieu of handsome furniture and gay company ? 
Iron cribs, or children’s bedsteads, placed at 
intervals, painted light oak colour, and furnished 
with clean and snowy bedclothes. In one of 
these a little creature sits busy in demolishing 
the dress of a doll, so intent upon its occupa¬ 
tion of picking thread by thread a bit of the lace 
to atoms, that it never lookB up. In the next, 
a fair, sweet-faced child, half sits, half reclines, 
in all the languor of convalescence, listening to 
the voice of a young lady, who appears to be 
relating some tale for its amusement. In a 
third, a child propped up by pillows arranges 
on a board, so contrived as to form a moveable 
table in the crib, a set of doll’s furniture. 
Others again are sleeping; while in the centre 
Of the room is a long, low wooden table, and 
two eettle8, just the height for children to use 
with perfect convenience; and here three little 
ones, who are well enough to be up, are watch¬ 
ing another youngjlady, who is arranging the 
contents of a M Nqph’s Ark” before them, and 
apparently mingling pleasant instruction with 
the play. All is scrupulously dean, bright, and 
very cheerful; there is no closeness, no smell, 
but the air feds fresh and free. Attached to 
this floor is a bat&room, supplied with hot and 
cold water. w 

The second flopr is devoted to the boys, and 
is nearly a repetition of the same scene, save 
that here none are well enough to be up, and 
two are occupied with reading from large cards, 
containing each a coloured print of some scrips 
tural subject, and an explanation, printed in 
large type, T Q these wards alio , are attached a 


bath-room, and they too are furnished with the 
same tabjes and settles, or benches with backs 
to them; and these tables, as well as the others 
below, answer a double purpose; the top lifts 
off, and we behold a long wash-stand, furnished 
with zinc basins, painted a light and dean- 
looking colour. Tne next story above is set 
apart for the fever wards, and is similarly fur¬ 
nished and provided, but has no patients. An 
admirable simplicity characterises everything. 
TTiere were seventeen patients there when we 
visited the Hospital, and among them only 
one cried, or seemed in the least inclined to do 
so, and this was a mere baby, who was " put 
out” because a nurse she was not accustomed 
to approached her to do something; this, espe¬ 
cially when we consider how peevish illness 
renders children, speaks volumes for the kind¬ 
ness of the nurses. 

On the ground floor are the committee-room, 
the visitors’ room, the surgeiy, and the waiting- 
room for out-patients. This fatter, which some¬ 
what resembles a lofty and spacious hall, and 
boasts a curiously antique and elaborately carved 
mantel-piece, is said to have formerly been the 
ball-room of this fine old house. What a con¬ 
trast then between the crowds who now will 
assemble there, and those which formerly graced 
it!—for gay dresses, jewels, and ornaments, we 
have all die varieties of the garb of poverty, from 
cleanliness and an attempt at respectability, to 
sordid rags, and hopeless dirt;—for music and 
merry voices we have the moan or cry of sick 
children, and the interchange of complaints and 
condolence among the mothers. A piece of 
ground, fabulously large when we recollect what 
London gardens are, lies at the back of the 
house, and will be laid out as a garden as soon 
as the requisite funds can be raised for so doing, 
and there the convalescents will be suffered to 
walk or play and regain their strength. 

And now that we have so far described the 
building, let us speak of its uses, of its inesti¬ 
mable value not only to the poor, but to every 
parent of a family. 

We see a tender mother involuntarily press 
her child to her bosom, and hear her murmur 
that surely it would be better to attend the poor 
little things at their own homes, and leave them 
in the care of their own mother—strangers can¬ 
not feel for them as she can—will not bear with 
them so patiently, or devote themselves so en¬ 
tirely to them as she will! This is true. Madam, 
so tar as those mothers are concerned whose 
position in life admits of their doing all that 
their hearts dictate; but can the poor needle¬ 
woman devote herself to her sick child ) Can 
the charwoman! or. she who goes out. to wnb* 
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A few Words about the Hospital for Sick Children . 


give up her engagements, and disappoint her 
employers? If she does she must starve. Under 
these cases, what becomes of the sick child ? 
What, too, becomes of it in a large family, all 
occupying one room—in a house where some 
eight or ten families lodge ? Where is the quiet 
and comfort so necessary to illness ? And lastly, 
how many infectious disorders might be checked 
if the child first attacked could at once be re¬ 
moved, instead of lying in a crowded, ill ven¬ 
tilated chamber, infecting those immediately 
around it, and spreading contagion throughout 
a whole locality! Disease thus disseminated is 
no respecter of persons; his poisonous breath is 
borne from the poor man's hovel to the rich 
man's mansion, and in both places is equally 
likely to be fatal. 

According to the report of the Registrar- 
General for 1845, out of the 50,000 persons who 
died in the metropolis in that year, 15,000 were 
not two years of age, and more than 21,000 
were under the age of ten; this is a striking and 
important fact, and the cause of so great a mor¬ 
tality among children should be looked to. Not 
less to be attended to is the fact that in spite of 
the advancement of science, the increase of 
medical knowledge, and the advantages derived 
from vaccination, the proportion of deaths in 
childhood is nearly as great as it was fifty years 
ago. The London bills of mortality for the 
eighteenth century show that 46.1 per cent, of 
all deaths were of children under ten, and 32.6 
of children under two years of age. The returns 
of the Registrar-General for the seven years 
1838—1844, prove the mortality of this great 
city to amount to 44.2 per cent, of those under 
ten, and 30.1 per cent, of those under two years 
of age. Thus, during the last fifty years, the 
diminution in the mortality of child-life is but 
2 per cent. Let us see the reason of this. 

Where is it our medical students receive the 
most valuable portion of their scientific educa¬ 
tion ? Is it in the lecture-room—is it derived 
from books ? Doubtless, both these are valuable, 
both aid and assist him; but they are the 
theoretical part. Is it not in the hospital that 
he gains his most valuable, because his practical 
knowledge ? There is his best school, there he 
sees the disease unfold itself, and learns to re¬ 
cognize its earliest symptoms, and oppose its 
course by that system of treatment experience 
points out. 

There has hitherto been no hospital, no proper 
school in this country for studying and teaching 
the diseases of children, if we except a ward 
containing thirteen beds at Guy’s Hospital, and 
an “ accident ward" containing seventeen beds 
at the London Hospital. Many of our most 
eminent medical men have deeply regretted this 
defect in their scientific education, and admitted. 
that the diseases of children are in general but 
imperfectly understood. And they require so 
much skill, almost amounting to divination; for 
a child, even one of six or eight years old, 
cannot afford his physician those indices and 
Aat information which an adult gives, Those 
nttical itadenb wfaoM mem •darittod of it 


have travelled to Paris, or some other large 
continental city, in search of that knowledge, 
the need of which they felt, and which they 
found no means of obtaining here; but hun¬ 
dreds are unable to do this, and they must 
grope their way on through the earlier years of 
their practice until experience gives them skill. 

Thus it is that the mortality among our chil¬ 
dren is 60 great; this is the great hiatus in 
medical education, to supply which an attempt 
is now made. Viewed in this light, surely the 
“ Hospital for Sick Children" will find an ad¬ 
vocate in every parent’s heart, a supporter in 
every one who earnestly desires to benefit his 
fellow creatures. It is not the poor only who 
will experience its blessings; its benefits will be 
extended to thousands of children yet unborn, 
nay, in a very few years will be sensibly felt by 
all classes. Truly, in this case, “ Chanty’’ will 
be found to be “ twice blessed.’’ 

In Paris, Brussels, Frankfort, Munich, Vi¬ 
enna, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Prague, 
Pesth, Turin, Copenhagen, Stuttgard, Grktz, 
Brunn, Lemberg, and even in Constantinople, 
there are hospitals set apart for As exclusive 
reception of sick children; all are flourishing, 
all are useful, both to the sufferers and their 
parents, and to the public at large. 

It seems strange that England, who prides 
herself on her charitable institutions, should 
until lately have overlooked the want of this one. 
The preliminary steps have, however, now been 
taken; the Institution is opened, and is working 
happily and well, so far as regards the objects of 
its care; it now only needs the fostering hand 
of the public, and this we feel convinced it can¬ 
not fail to obtain as soon as it becomes known 
and understood. 

The Hospital is intended to contain one hun¬ 
dred beds, which it is calculated will provide for 
the reception of eight hundred children per an¬ 
num. Its objects are: 

1 . To provide for the reception, maintenance, 
and medical treatment of the children of the poor 
daring sickness, and to furnish those who can¬ 
not be admitted into the Hospital with advise 
and medicine. 

2 . To promote the advancement of medical 
science with reference to the diseases of child¬ 
hood ; and especially to provide for the more 
efficient instruction of students in this depart¬ 
ment of medical knowledge. 

3. To diffuse among all classes, mid especially 
among the poor, a better acquaintance with the 
management of children during illness, and to 
assist in the education and training of women aa 
children’s nurses. 

It has been opened with accommodation for 
twenty or thirty patients, as well as for the relief 
of out-patients; but the heavy expenses of start¬ 
ing have nearly exhausted its resources. 

Many presents of toys and books have been 
made to the Institution; and kindly were the 
feelings which dictated this. Few of us there 
are, but know what a sick child is, how helpless, 
bow craving after constant change of amuse* 
went, especially during the early period! of con* 
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valescence; how valuable then is any toy or gay 
picture, or coloured book, that charms away 
even a quarter of an hour! We were sorry to 
learn from the matron, who most kindly showed 
us over the whole Institution, that very few of 
the children hitherto admitted could read well 
enough to amuse themselves that way, and that 
therefore gay picture-books were of most use 
there. 

We have already spoken of two young ladies 
we saw there; if we allude to them again, it is 


with the view of inducing others to follow their 
example, to devote half an hour occasionally to 
the amusement of these little ones, to the drop¬ 
ping of instruction into their young minds in 
the guise of pleasant tales—wno can tell what 
good fruit seed thus sown may bring forth ? 
Our Saviour said, “ Inasmuch as ye do good 
to one of these little ones, ye do it unto me.” 
What incitement will move us, if this do not ? 

M. A. Y. 


LA FUITE EN EGYPT E. 

FRAGMENTS D’UN MYSTERE EN STYLE ANCIEN, POUR TENOR SOLO CH(EUR, 

ET UN PETIT ORCHESTRE. 


“ Some judge of authors’ names, not works; and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men.” 


Mon cher Ella, 

Vous me demandez uourquoi le Myst&re (la 
Fuite en Egypte) qui figure dans le catalogue 
de mes ouvrages que vous avez bien voulu im- 
primer, porte cette indication : “ AttriM & 
Pierre DucrS, maitre de chapelte imaginaire” 

C’est par suite d’une faute que j’ai commise, 
faute grave dont j’ai ete s6v£rement puni, et que 
je me reprocherai toujours. Voici le fait, 

Je me trouvais un soir chez M. le Baron de 

M-, intelligent et sincere ami des arts, avec 

un de mes anciens con-disciples de l’Acad&nie 
de Rome, le savant architects Due. Tout le 
monde jouait, qui k l’ecarte, qui au whist, qui 
au brelan, excepte moi. Je deteste les cartes. 
A force de patience, et aprks trente ans d’efforts, 
je suis parvenu a ne savoir aucun jeu de cette 
esp£ce, afin de ne pouvoir en aucun cas 6tre 
apprehende au corps par les joucurs qui ont 
besoin d’un partenaire. 

Je m’ennuyais done d’une fa$on assez evi¬ 
dent, quand Due, se toumant vers moi: 
44 Puisque tu ne fais rien,” me dit-il, 44 tu devrais 
£crire un morceau de musique pour mon album 1” 
— 44 Volontiers.” Je prends un bout de papier, 
j’y trace quelques port&s, sur lcsquelles vient 
bientdt se poser un andantino h quatre parties 
pour forgue . Je crois y trouver un certain 
caractere de mysticite agreste et naive, et l'idee 
me vient aussitbt d’y appliquer des paroles du 
ineme genre. Le morceau d’orgue disparait, 
et devient le choeur des bergers de Betnleem 
adressant leurs adieux 4 l’enfant J6sus, au mo¬ 
ment cfb depart de la Sainte Famille pour 
l’Egypte. On interrompt les parties de whist 
et de brelan pour entendre mon saint fabliau. 
On s’egaye autant du tour moyen-age de mes 
vers que de celui de ma musique. 44 Main- 
tenant,” dis-je la Due, 44 je vais mettre ton nom 
la-dessous,je veux te compromettre.”— 44 Quelle 
idee! mes amis savent bien que j’ignore tout-h- 
fait la composition.”— 44 Voila une belle raison, 
en verite, pour nc pas composer! mais puisque 
ta vanit£ se refuse k adopter mon morceau, 


attends, je vais creer un nom dont le tien fer& 
partie. Ce sera celui de Pierre Ducrc, que 
j’institue maitre de musique de la Sainte Chapelle 
de Paris au dix septikme si&cle. Cela donnera 
k mon manu8crit tout le prix d’une curiosity 
arch6ologique.” Ainsi fut fait. Mais je m’etais 
mis en train de faire le Chatterton. Quelques 
jours apres, j’&rivis chez moi le morceau du 
Repos de la Sainte Famille , en commen 9 ant 
cette fois par les paroles, et une petite ouverture 
fuguee, pour un petit orchestra, dans un petit 
style innocent, en fa diize mineur sans note 
sensible ; mode qui n’est plus de mode, qui 
ressemble au plain chant, et que les savants vous 
diront 6tre un d£riv6 de quelque mode phrygien, 
ou dorien, ou mixto-lydien ae l'ancienne Grkce, 
ce qui ne fait absolument rien k la chose, mais 
dans lequel reside evidemment le caractere 
melancolique et un peu niais des vieilles com- 
plaintes populates. 

Un mois plus tard je ne songeais plus k ma 
partition retrospective, quand un cboeui vint k 
manquer dans le programme d’un concert que 
j’avais k diriger. II me parut plaisant de le 
remplacer par celui des Bergers ae mon Mys- 
tbre, que je laissai sous le nom de Pierre 
Ducre, maitre de musique de la Sainte Chapelle 
de Paris (1679). Les choristes, aux repetitions, 
s'eprirent tout d’abord d’une vive affection pour 
cette musique d’ancetres. 44 Mais oh avez-vous 
ddterre cela ?” me dirent-ils.— 44 Dkterrk est 
presque le mot,” repondis-je sans h^siter; 44 on 
l’a trouve dans une armoirc muree en faisant la 
recente restauration de la Sainte Chapelle. Mais 
e’etait ecrit sur parchemin en vieille notation 
que j’ai eu beaucoup de peine k d&hiffrer.” 

Le concert a lieu, le morceau de Pierre Ducr6 
est trks bien execute, encore mieux accueilli. 
Les critiques en font 1’eloge le surlendemain en 
me felicitant de ma decouverte. Un seul emet 
des doutes sur son authenticite et sur son 
age. Ce qui prouve bien, quoique vous en 
disiez, Gallophobe que vous etes, qu’il y a des 
gens d’eeprit partout, Un autre critique s’atten- 
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drit 8ur le malheur de ce pauvre ancien maitre 
dont rin8piratioii musicale so revele aux Pa- 
risiens apres cent soixant treize ans d’obscuritl. 
“Car,” dit-il, “aucun de nous n’avait encore 
entendu parler de lui, et le Dictionnaire Biogra- 
phique des musiciens de M. Fetis, ou se trouvent 
pourtant des choses si extraordinaires, n’en fait 
pas mention!” 

Le dimanche suivant, Due se trouvant chez 
une jeune et belle dame qui aime beaucoup 
l’ancienne musique, et professe un grand m6pris 
pour les productions modernes quand leur date 
lui est connue, aborde ainsi la reine da salon: 
“ Eh bien, madame, comment avez vous trouv£ 
notre dernier concert ?” “ Oh! fort tn£lang6 
comme toujours.” “Et le morceau de Pierre 
Ducr6 ?” “ Parfait, d61icieux! voilk de la mu- 
8ique! le temps ne lui a rien 6te de Aa fraicheur. 
C’est la vraie m£lodie, dont les compositeurs 
contemporains nous font bien remarquer la 
rarete. Ce n’est pas votre M. Berlioz en tout 
cas que fera jamais rien de pared.” Due 4 ces 
mots ne peut retenir un 6clat de lire, et a 1’im- 
prudence de repliquer: “ H61as, madame, e’est 
pourtant mon M. Berlioz qui a fait l’adieu des 
Bergers, et qui l’a fait devant moi, un soir, sur 
le coin d’une table d’ecart^.” La belle dame so 
mord les levies, les roses du d6pit viennent 
nuancer sa p&leur, et tournant le dos k Due, 


lui jette avec bumeur cette cruel phrase, “ M. 
Berlioz est un impertineiit 1“ 

Vous jugez, mon cher Ella, de ma honte 
quand Due vint me r6p6ter l’apostrophe. Je 
me h&tai alors de fairs amende honorable, en 
publiant humblement sous mon nom cette pauvre 
petite (Buvre, mais en laissant toutefois subsister 
sur le titre les mots t “ Attrilmb, h Pierre Ducri, 
maitre de chapelle imaginatre,” pour me rappeler 
ainsi le souvenir de ma coupable supercherie. 

Maintenant on dim ce qu'on voudra; ma 
conscience ne me reproche plus rien. Je ne suis 
plus expos6 k voir, par ma faute, la sensibilite 
des hommes doux et bons s’epandre sur des 
malheurs fictifs k faire rougir les dames pales, 
et k jeter des doutes dans l’esprit de certains 
critiques habitude k ne douter de rien. Je ne 
pAcherai plus. Adieu, mon cher Ella, que mon 
funeste exemple vous serve de le^on. Ne vous 
avisez jamais de prendre ainsi au trebuchet la 
religion musicale ae vos abbonnds. Craignez 
l’epithete que j’ai subi. Vous ne savez pas ce 
que e’est que d’etre traits d’impertinent, surtout 
par une belle dame pale. 

Votre ami contrit. 

Hector Berlioz. 

Londres, 15 Mai, 1852. 

—Musical World . 


GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 

(by our own correspondent.) 


Paris, May 21. 

My dear C—* 

I must begin my epistle by giving you some 
account of the fttes, which during the past 
week have occupied, literally day and night, the 
thoughts, time, and attention of all Paris, and 
which, with certain exceptions, have really been 
most brilliant. For a week or ten days preceding 
them the crowd of strangers and provincials 
was such that apartments were hardly to be 
obtained for love or money; during tne latter 
days indeed the difficulty had increased to an 
impossibility, and it was only those who were 
happy enough to possess hospitably disposed 
friends in Paris, who could get lodged at all. 
The Boulevards, the Champs Elysdes, the cafSs 
swarmed j English, German, Russian, Swedish 
—every dialect under the sun greeted your ears; 
costumes and faces more or less foreign met 
your eyes at every step, and the weather, hap¬ 
pily relenting in its severity, and remembering 
that it was May and not February, smiled 
blandly on the motley multitudes. On Monday 
commenced the fetes by the monster review. 
From daybreak the city was in motion, and 
soon the stream was directed to the Champ de 
Mars from every quarter of the town. None 
of those who had failed to engage carriages one, 
two, or even three days before, could succeed in 
obtaining them at any price; and in many in¬ 


stances persons who jobbed carriages by the 
month, such as physicians, &c., were, when 
going about their daily avocations—-for even on 
fete days people will be ill, and insist upon the 
doctor’s diurnal visit—met with lamentable his¬ 
tories of horses suddenly fallen lame, carriages 
mysteriously broken, suffering coachmen, &c., 
&c., and compelled to pursue their courses on 
foot. You may imagine, therefore, the state of 
the thoroughfares leading to the scene of action. 
We left home at ten (the review was to com¬ 
mence at twelve, and the distance, on ordinary 
occasions, could easily he accomplished in a 
quarter of an hour’s drive), and after having 
tried every possible route, being directed hither 
and thither, turned back at one street, forced 
on in another, we finally came to an inextricable 
crush in the Faubourg St. Germain, about a 
quarter of a mile from the Champ de Mars. 
Time pressed, so did the crowd, and we at last 
agreed it was far better to leave our dignity in 
the carriage, and make our way on foot, on pain 
of losing the sight we had gone through all this 
trouble to see; more especially, as having tickets 
for the tribunes or stands, we risked missing 
our places in them. Accordingly, after much 
maniul struggling, we made our way to the long 
desired goal, just in time to witness the arrival 
of the President. A most magnificent sight the 
field certainly did present. Sixty thousand men, 
specimens of all the different bodies of troops in 
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France, were arrayed before us; a bright sun 
flashed on their uniforms, arms, and standards; 
horses neighed and pranced, and the vivandibres, 
in their pretty Bhomsr costumes, and their 
compact little figures, ran to and fro, or gos¬ 
siped in knots, mingling the uniforms of their 
different regiments in most gay and picturesque 
groups. In the centre of the field was erected a 
pavilion, open at all sides, and magnificently 
decorated with hangings and canopies of crim¬ 
son and gold; beneath which stood the altar, 
where the mass was to be performed, and the 
Achbishop of Paris was -to accomplish the cere¬ 
mony of blessing the standards, previous to 
their being distributed to the different regiments. 
At twelve the President and his suite arrived, 
and galloped up the line of infantry and down 
that of cavalry, followed by the Arab chiefs, 
as they are called, though why the natives of 
Algeria should bear that designation 1 am rather 
puzzled to know; this, however, par parent hhe. 
It is the fashion to call them very picturesque ; 
but, I confess, to me, with the bernous, and tneir 
white hoods, they look more like very brown 
old women with tneir petticoats retroussfa knee- 
high, than anything else. However, on this 
occasion they had put on their best attire, and 
looked like very smart old women indeed, gal¬ 
loping along on little short-paced horses, carry¬ 
ing their heads and necks stretched out in a line 
with their bodies, which gives them anything 
but a dignified appearance; in fact, were it per¬ 
mitted to a female pen to inscribe such a word, 
I should say these so-called Arabs were, in 
oint of aspect, humbugs ; and I could hardly 
elp laughing at seeing the scrambling, clat¬ 
tering, galloping little horses, surmounted by a 
fluttering bundle of many coloured mantles, Dis¬ 
playing no shape or outline of a human form 
beneath them. I was told on the spot a singular 
history, relating to one of the most brilliantly 
attirea chiefs in the group. Some time since, 
this gentleman, holding but little to the civilized 
doctrines respecting the value of human life, in 
a fit of anger or vengeance, stabbed an enemy! 
he was tried, found guilty, and condemned to 
death; but in consideration of his ignorance of 
European laws, and his savage creed as to jus¬ 
tice and right, the sentence was commuted to 
the galleys for life; and there he was sent, and 
was expiating his crime at the time that the 
fites were aoout to commence. Among the 
Algerian chiefs to be present on the occasion, 
was the brother of the condamnS , who seeing at 
such a moment a chance of relief for the un¬ 
happy culprit, contrived to obtain access to the 
President, and entreated his brother’s release* 
A free pardon was the result of the applica¬ 
tion : the Bedouin was recalled from the bagne, 
and having no clothes but his prison dress, a 
friend of Horace Vernet, the painter-some of 
whose greatest works represent scenes of the 
Algerian war, and who possesses a splendid col¬ 
lection of dresses, arms, &c., brought from'thence 
—learning the dilemma, procured from the artist 
the loan of one of his finest costumes for the par¬ 


doned chief, who appeared conspicuous amongst 
the group of his compatriots in the field. 

On the day following the review, the ball 

f iven by the army to the President took place, 
n the morning it was generally reported as a 
fact that a plot existed to set me to the Ecole 
Militaire and assassinate the President; he was 
not to be present; but this, like a thousand 
other such rumours, proved false. The ball, at 
which were present fifteen thousand persons, 
was in all respects a most magnificent fete; and 
with a few trifling d&agremens , passed off re¬ 
markably well. Of these the greatest was that 
the heat and vapour mounting, and finding no 
egress, caused the lights to burn with a reddish 
lurid glare, and so melted the bougies that not a 
guest escaped the shower of wax that fell from 
every chandelier, to the great discomfiture in 
particular of the ladies’ toilettes and the officers’ 
uniforms. On Thursday evening a display of 
fireworks at the Trocad6ro took place; but, con¬ 
trary to the usual custom in France, the show 
was a very poor one, and caused infinite disap¬ 
pointment to the thousands of persons who 
were half suffocated in the crowds assembled to 
behold the sight. 

Great interest has been excited by the display 
of the collection of pictures of Marechal Soult, 
which is now put up for sale. It is said to be 
the finest gallery of Spanish paintings in exist¬ 
ence ; comprising fifteen of the best works of 
Murillo, which alone would make a splendid 
collection. This sale is an example of one of 
the evils resulting from the non-existence in 
France of the droit (Tainesse —forgive my using 
the French word, but it expresses more shortly 
than in English the rights of the eldest son. 
Here, when a man dies, his property—be it what 
it may—is sold, and the profits equally divided 
between all the children; so that unless one 
have the inclination and the means to buy up 
all, or that they unite to purchase the estate 
among them, it goes from the family for ever. 
Thus this unique collection, brought together at 
the expense of so much time, money, taste, and 
trouble, now at the end of a few years, is to 
be divided aud scattered piece-meal throughout 
Europe. Doubtless many of the pictures will 
find their way into England; I believe the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, also, is likely to secure some of 
them; they will go, I hear, at enormous prices. 
The present emplacement of these works of art 
is not without interest. They are placed for in¬ 
spection in the gallery of the h6tel Lebrun, 
built by the husband of Mme. Lebrun, who, 
towards the end of the last century, was dis¬ 
tinguished for her beauty, her genius as a por¬ 
trait-painter, and the brilliant society her charms 
and talents brought about her in the magnificent 
h6tel, erected from the fruits of her labour. 
This house, once the abode of luxury and splen¬ 
dour, is now—like too many of the finest old 
mansions in Paris—stripped of all its glories; 
its noble apartments are converted into maga¬ 
zines of commerce, and the vestiges of its 
ancient magnificence, still visible amidst decay 
2 B 2 
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and neglect, only render its present ruin more 
melancholy. 

Paris is growing, as far as the society of the 
grand monde is concerned, very dull—the country 
claims all those who are able to go there; and 
after the crowds assembled for the fetes, it is 
emptying rapidly, to such a degree that many 
persons have been compelled to bespeak places 
on the railroads a week before the period of their 


I departure. Before the entire break-up of the 
season, however, the marriage of M. de rersigny, 

| Minister of the Interior, and the beautiful Mile, 
de la Moskowa, grand-daughter of the Marecbal 
Ney, is to be celebrated. And now 1 am come 

to tne end of my gossip. Adieu, my dear C-. 

Wishing you a gay season and much enjoyment 
of it. Yours ever, 

P*. 


OUR CONSERVATORY, 


The Primitive Village System op 
India. —Each village then is one community, 
composed of a number of families, claiming to 
be of the same brotherhood or clan; and gene¬ 
rally most of the villages in the same part of the 
country are of one tribe or subdivision of a tribe. 
Yet otners are intermixed; and it often happens 
that a village may be made up of two or three 
separate divisions of different tribes, castes, or 
even religions, yet uniting for certain purposes. 
These then form a community, who assume and 
possess the strongest proprietary rights in the 
soil, and are not to be, nor almost ever are, dis¬ 
possessed by any native government. They are, 
m a perfect village, almost the only professional 
cultivators. If a shopkeeper or labourer has 
obtained land to cultivate, he is generally con¬ 
sidered as holding only on sufferance. Yet 
sometimes, by long possession, and the dying 
out of the original owners, a few such may nave 
acquired a full right, and be recognized as 
adopted members of the community. The Go¬ 
vernment officers do not interfere directly in vil¬ 
lage matters, so long as the proprietors agree 
among themselves, but invariably treat with the 
communities as a body corporate, and as such 
transact all business with them through their 
representatives. They have a machinery by 
which they distribute all burdens, ana are 
enabled to make engagements in common. Yet 
they do by no means “ enjoy to a great degree 
the community of goods ” as Mill supposes. I 
never knew an instance in which the cultivation 
was carried on in common, or in which any of 
the private concerns of the villagers were in any 
way in common; and 1 very much doubt the 
existence of any such state of things. The whole 
land is the common property of all, and they 
have certain common responsibilities in return 
for common rights. But things are managed in 
this wise : every village is divided into a certain 
number of fixed portions called ploughs; but a 
plough is rather like an algebraical symbol to 
express a fixed share than a literal plough. The 
arable land then is divided into, say, for in¬ 
stance, sixty-four ploughs; a man may have one 
plough, or two ploughs, or a plough and a half, 
or three-quarters of a plough; all imposts, 
whether of government demand or of common 
expenses, are assessed at so much a plough, and 
each man pays accordingly. In the first instance, 
lands might be annually changed, after the 
fashion of the Germans, by way of guarding 


against inequalities; but since the communities 
have settled down the holdings are fixed, and 
he who invests in wells, &c., cannot be dispos¬ 
sessed. So much of the common right re¬ 
mains that the members may claim periodical 
remeasurements and re-adjustment of holdings 
and payments, to rectify the inequalities and al¬ 
teration of boundaries which may gradually 
arise. The grazing-ground of each village is 
common to all; but the division between the 
grazing-grounds of different villages is veiy 
jealously maintained, and any uncertain or un¬ 
decided boundary leads to very bloody affrays. 
When these cases were decided, compensation 
was given to the heirs of those killed in the 
right, from the lands of those in the wrong. If 
fresh land is brought under cultivation, it may 
either be shared by all, the number of ploughs 
remaining the same; or, if all do not desire fresh 
land, certain members may by common consent 
be allowed to create fresh shares: say land equal 
to two ploughs is broken up, there are hence¬ 
forth sixty-six ploughs, and the imposts per 
plough are lightened to all. But when the 
grazing-ground is no larger than sufficient to 
afford pasture to the village cattle, no one is per¬ 
mitted to break it up.—" Modem India,” by 
George Campbell. 

An Adventure on the Simplon. — At 
one o’clock in the morning I was awakened by 
a crash and a tremulous motion. Thinking that 
we had run against a waggon, I kept my seat, 
but in a minute or two the driver turned towards 
the lamp a countenance on which terror was so 
legibly written, that I instantly opened the door 
and sprung out. “ For God’s sake, sir, take 
care, shouted the conductor, who, seated on 
the box beBide the coachman, with one hand 
held the wheel-horses on their haunches, while 
with the other he firmly pressed the handle of 
the drag. It was a pitchy dark night, the sides 
of the road being invisible excepting where the 
lamps shone. Beside me the driver, his teeth 
chattering with fright, could say nothing but 
“ Oh, mon Dieu!” I heard somewhere or other 
the roaring of a torrent, and on a tree near me a 
screech-owl added its shrill cry to the voices of 
the night. Several minutes elapsed before I 
could realize the awful nature of the peril which# 
thanks to the extraordinary presence of mind 
displayed by the conductor, we had almost mi¬ 
raculously escaped. Had he not left his usual 
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place to sit on the box, humanly speaking not 
one would have survived the hour to narrate the 
terrible catastrophe. A wooden suspension- 
bridge, seventy feet in height, and spanning a 
rapid river, had been swept away by a rise of 
waters, consequent on a thunder-storm in the 
mountains. On the brink of the precipice thus 
caused we stood, our leading horse having fallen 
oyer it and been instantaneously killed. Had 
his harness been of stout leather, no mortal 
ower could have saved us; but providentially 
e had been attached to the vehicle only by two 
rope traces and a slight back-strap. The 
tremulous motion I had felt was the struggle 
between the wheel-horses pulled back by the 
heroic conductor (for the driver was powerless 
from terror), and this unfortunate animal, as it 
hung suspended in middle air over the roaring 
torrent. The crash was the recoil of the ve¬ 
hicle, when the traces broke, and the victim fell 
headlong into the abyss below. Cautiously ap¬ 
proaching the brink of the chasm, we found the 
remains of the harness, and discovered the exact 
nature of our situation. 1 have travelled not a 
little both by land and sea, in all manner of 
conveyances, and on every kiud of road; but 
such a scene as that I never expect to witness 
again, though 1 should spend the remainder of 
roy years in wandering to and fro over the earth. 
Tne dread hour of midnight, the solitude of the 
Alps, the rushing of the river, the cries of the 
screech-owl, the chattering teeth of the poor 
driver, the sighing of the wind, the cold air from 
the glaciers, the terrible nature of the danger, 
the miraculous manner of escape, combined to 
/ill my mind with an awe, which returns to pro¬ 
duce a tremour even while I write. It was one 
of those awful scenes which solemnize the feel¬ 
ings of the most callous, and remain engraven 
on the memory while life itself endures. * * 
Had the conductor been inside, had the harness 
been of leather, had we attempted to cross when 
the bridge was sinking instead of after it had 
sunk, had the horses been at a gallop, our 
bodies might even now have been buried in 
some of those rocky caldrons from which the 
Rhone struggles to get free. * * The supports 
of the bridge were stUl standing, but the road¬ 
way had fallen in; so cross the vehicle could 
not. The stream was not only deep, but wide 
and rapid, besides having precipitous banks; so 
fording was out of the question. But fortu¬ 
nately for us, the conductor had proved himself 
a man equal to an emergency. As soon as we 
had recovered from the shock, the driver was 
sent with a lamp to scramble along the side- 
rails of the ruined bridge, and alarm a village 
about half a mile beyond. Wearily did the 
minutes pass away before, amid the darkness, 
we heard the cheering cry from the opposite 
bank, “ Au secours ! au secours !” In a very 
short time, the active peasants had laid planks 
along the ruins, on which, one by one, led by 
our intrepid conductor, we crossed the stream. 
Our trunks and bags succeeded, while the 
horses dragged back the diligence to the place 
from which they had started. Three hours of 


darkness we spent in an empty room of the vil¬ 
lage tavern, until two chars-h-bane arrived from 
the nearest post station of Tourtemagne, whither 
we proceeded. Similar vehicles conveyed us to 
Vierge, our baggage meanwhile following in a 
cart; where again we changed carnages, before 
traversing a desolate tract covered with stones, 
and the debris of mountain torrents, which in 
some places had obliterated all trace of the road. 
—" The Tagus and the Tiber," by William Ed¬ 
ward Baxter . 

An English Woman op Fashion. — 
Have you any idea what sort of thing a truly 
elegant English woman of fashion is ? I sus¬ 
pect not; for it is not to be seen almost out 
of England, and 1 do not know very well how 
to describe it. Great quietness, simplicity, and 
delicacy of manners, with a certain dignity and 
self-possession that puts vulgarity out of coun¬ 
tenance, and keeps presumption in awe; a 
singularly sweet, soft, and rather low voice, with 
remarkable elegance and ease of diction; a per¬ 
fect taste in wit and manners and conversation, 
but no loquacity, and rather languid spirits; a 
sort of indolent disdain of display and accomplish* 
ments; an air of great good nature and kind¬ 
ness, with but too often some heartlessness, du¬ 
plicity, and ambition. These are some of the 
traits, and such, I think, as would moBt strike an 
American. You would think her rather cold and 
spiritless; but she would predominate over you 
in the long run; and indeed is a very bewitch¬ 
ing and dangerous creature, more seductive and 
graceful than any other in the world; but not 
better nor happier; and I am speaking even 
of the very best and most perfect.— Lord 
Jeffrey . 

A SERMON, 

OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF MR. PROC¬ 
TOR, MINISTER OP GI8SING, BY THE REV. 

MR. MOOR!?, OF BUR8TON, IN NORFOLK.* 

“ Fight the good fight”— 1 Tim. vi. 12. 

Beloved, we are met together to solemnize the 
funeral of Mr. Proctor: his father’s name was 
Mr. Thomas Proctor, of the second family; his 
brother’s name also was Mr. Thomas Proctor; 
he lived some time at Burston Hall, in Norfolk, 
and was high constable of Diss hundred; this 
man’s name was Mr. Robert Proctor, and his 
wife’s was Mrs. Buxton, late wife of Mr. 
Matthew Buxton; she came from Helsdon-hall 
beyond Norwich. 


* This sermon is reported to have been actually 
preached many years since, in the parish-church at 
Burston, a small village near Diss, in Norfolk. 
Most of the names mentioned are now standing in 
the register-books of the said parish. In 1750 it 
was printed in the “ British Magazine” for Novem¬ 
ber; and a manuscript copy was found in an old 
wall pulled down at Wisbeach, in 1823. It has 
lately been reprinted and sold at Diss, but it appears 
to us quaint and humorous enough to deserve a 
place in oar columns. 
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He was a good husband, and she a good | small alms and send him away, or chide him 
housewife, and they two got money: she and make him a pass, and send him into his 
brought a thousand pounds with her for her own country; no, beloved, he took him into his 
portion. own house, and bound him an apprentice to a 

But now, beloved, I shall make it clear, by gunsmith in Norwich ; after his time was out he 
demonstrative arguments. First, he was a good took him home again, and married him to a 
man, and that in several respects: be was a kinswoman of his wife’s, one Mrs. Christian 
loving man to his neighbours, a charitable man Robertson here present, there she sits; 6he was 
to the poor, a favourable man in bis tithes, and a very good fortune, and to her this good man 
a good landlord to his tenants: there sits one, gave a considerable jointure: by her he had 
Mr. Spurgeon, can tell what a great sum of > three daughters; this good man took home the 
money he forgave him upon his death-bed, it j eldest, brought her up to a woman’s estate, mar- 
was fourscore pounds. Now, beloved, was not ried her to a very honourable gentleman, Mr. 
this a good man, and a man of God, and his Buxton, here present, there he sits; who gave 
wife a good woman ? and she came from Helsdon- him a va6t portion with her, and the remainder 
hall beyond Norwich. This is the first argu- of his estate he gave his two daughters. Now, 
ment. was not this a good man, and a man of God, 

Secondly, to prove this man to be a good think you, and his wife a good woman ? and she 
roan, and a man of God: in the time of his sick- came from Helsdon-hall beyond Norwich, 
ness, which was long and tedious, he sent for Beloved, you may remember, sometime since, 

Mr. Cole, minister of Shimpling, to pray for I preached at the funeral of Mrs. Proctor, all 
him. He was not a self-ended man, to be prayed which time 1 troubled you with many of her 
for himself only; no, beloved, he desired him transcendent virtues; but your memories per- 
to pray for all his relations and acquaintances, haps may fail you, and therefore 1 shall now re¬ 
fer Mr. Buxton’s worship, and for all Mr. Bux- mind you of one or two of them, 
ton's children, against it should please God to The first is she was a good knitter, as any in 
send him away; and to Mr. Cole's prayers ho the county of Norfolk: when her husband and 
devoutly said Amen, Amen, Amen. Was not this family were in bed and asleep, she would get a 
a good man, and a man of God, think you, and cushion, clap herself down by the fire, and sit 
his wife a good woman ? and she came from and knit; but, beloved, be assured she was no 
Helsdon-hall beyond Norwich. prodigal woman, but a sparing woman; for to 

Then he sent for Mr. Gibbs to pray for him; spare candle, she would stir up the coals with her 
when he came and prayed for him, for all his knitting-pins; and by that light she would sit 
friends, relations, and acquaintances; for Mr. and knit, and make os good work as many other 
Buxton’s worship, for Mrs. Buxton’s worship, women by daylight. Beloved, I have a pair of 
and for all Mr. Buxton’s children, against it stockings on my legs that were knit in the same 
should please God to send him any; and to Mr. manner; and they are the best stockings that 
Gibbs' prayers he likewise devoutly said Amen, ever 1 wore in my life. 

Amen, Amen. Was not this a good man, and a Secondly, she was the best maker of toast in 
man of God, think you, and his wife a good drink that ever 1 eat in my life; and they were 
woman ? and she came from Helsdon-hall be- brown toasts too: for when I used to go in a 
yond Norwich. morning, she would ask me to eat a toast. 

Then he sent for me, and I came and prayed which I was very willing to do, because she had 
for this good man, Mr. Proctor, for all his such an artificial way of toasting it, no ways 
friends, relations, and acquaintances; for Mr. slack nor burning it; besides she had such a 
Buxton’s worship, for Mrs. Buxton’s worship, pretty way of grating nutmeg and dipping it in 
and for Mr. Buxton’s children, against it should the beer, and such a piece of rare cheese, that I 
please God to send him any; and to my prayers must needs say that they were the best toasts 
he devoutly said Amen, Amen, Amen. Was not that 1 ever eat in my life, 
this a good man, and a roan of God, think you, Well, beloved, tne days are short, and many 
and his wife a good woman ? and she came from of you have a great way to your habitations, ana 
Helsdon-hall beyond Norwich. therefore I hasten to a conclusion. 

Thirdly and lastly, beloved, I come to a clear I think I have sufficiently proved this man to 
demonstrative argument to prove this man to be be a good man, and his wife a good woman; but 
a good roan, and a man of God, and that is this: fearing your memories should fail you, 1 shall 
there was one Thomas Proctor, a very poor repeat the particulars; vix.— 
beggar-boy; he came into this country upon the 1. His love to his neighbour. 2. His charity 
back of a dun cow: it was not a black cow, nor to the poor. 3. His favourableness in his tithes, 
a brindled cow, nor a brown cow; no, beloved, 4. His goodness to his tenants. 5. His devo- 
it was a dun cow. Well, beloved, this poor boy tions in his prayers, in saying Amen, Amen, 
came a begging to this good man’s door. He did Amen, to the prayers of Mr. uole, Mr. Gibbs, 
not do as some would have done, give him a and myself. 
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Mrs. Smith and hrr Cousin Fanny. 

Mrs. Smith . After all, no romance in the 
world can interest one like a genuine piece of 
biography: and as the truest thing of the kind 
—making the largest allowance for one-sided 
views and partial extenuations—must be the 
autobiography of a sincere man, 1 hold that 
every one who has lived to three score, led an 
active life, and mixed among notabilities, might 
if it pleased him write a book well worth reading 
and preserving. 

Fanny . My good cousin, ilpropos of what 
work is it that you are thus discoursing ? 

Mrs. Smith . Of the first volume of the 
Autobiography op William Jbrdan*— 
a deeply-interesting book, I assure you. 

Fanny . I should think so—for though the 
palmy days of Mr. Jerdan’s influence and repute 
were before “ my time,” I have heard enough of 
his career to feel sure that his reminiscences 
must be most comprehensive and remarkable. 

Mrs . Smith . My few years of seniority give 
me an advantage in this respect, and serve to 
indicate how great a charm the work must have 
to those who are yet older—to those who can 
remember the events which to U9 are history and 
tradition. 

Fanny . There is always a dash of melan¬ 
choly in the biography of an elderly person—by 
the common laws, in the common course of na* 
ture he must have outlived many friendships, 
and happy and joyous associations; fortunate 
if he have not also survived health and pros- 

Smith. There is, indeed, something 
more than a dash of this melancholy in the pre¬ 
sent work; something which makes a generous 
nature kindle to kindly sympathy, and a self¬ 
examiner drop gently the stone wnich the pros¬ 
perous or the self-glorious had offered him to 
fling. Tlie book shows what was pretty well 
known in a large circle before, that Mr, Jordan, 
at seventy years of age, after a life devoted to 
literature as a profession, finds himself still in 
harness—still the worker for his daily bread. 
And remember, he was not an author of low or 
no repute, but forty years ago the editor of a 
clever political organ, the “ Sun” newspaper; 
and afterwards for four-and-thirty years tne sole 
conductor of the “ Literary Gazette.” 

Fanny . I saw a notice of the book the other 
day, wnich was very severe on the ff improvi¬ 
dence” which had left the author destitute of 
fortune in his old age, 

Mrs. Smith. I was grieved to read it. Rather 
do I, from ray own not very limited knowledge 
of authors, side with Mr. Jerdan, when he de¬ 
clares, that the choice of literature as a profession 
to live by is as u foolish as alchemy, as des¬ 
perate as suicide”—at any rate it was so only a 


• Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co., Paternoster Row. 


very few years ago; and if authors, now-a-days 
something wiser by the experience of their pre¬ 
decessors, instead of writing their best for the 
eternal benefit of mankind, often do that which 
will bring the speediest and largest money re¬ 
turn, I cannot see that the world is so great a 
gainer that it need raise a hymn of triumph on 
the occasion. Our greatest names in literature 
are either those of men who have been blessed 
with private means—pause a moment and con¬ 
sider how very many these have been!—or of 
those who have suffered bitterly from the pangs 
of penury: few indeed are they who have pro¬ 
duced great works, and yet found literature 
immediately lucrative—so few that they are but 
the exceptions which prove the rule. 

Fanny. I think so too. Great authors, pos¬ 
sessing an independence, and holding a good 
position in society, may after a while derive con¬ 
siderable pecuniary benefit from their labours; 
but in many instances I cannot believe these 
works would have been written, had they had to 
struggle with the world at the outset. 

Mrs. Smith. Exactly so. And, after all, what 
are these incomes, out of which literary people 
are expected to provide for old age ? At best— 
with the rarest possible exceptions—the few hun¬ 
dreds a-year, which your successful lawyer or 
surgeon- apothecary would look down on with con¬ 
tempt. But indeed one might preach a homily 
on the sorrows of poor authors, from the days 
of Goldsmith and Johnson to our own. . 

Fanny. I suppose it is with the history of 
the “ Literary Gazette” that Mr. Jerdan’s name 
and fame will be most intimately associated. 

Mrs . Smith. Perhaps so. And when we call 
to mind the low conaition of journalism five- 
and-thirty years ago, we may partially estimate 
his services to literature and art. 1 say par¬ 
tially, for we can never really calculate our obli¬ 
gations to the pioneers in those new paths which 
lead to world-changing results. Such a pioneer 
was William Jerdan. While you were in your 
cradle, plenty of imitators were already follow¬ 
ing in nis track; but it must not be forgotten 
that the ” Literary Gazette” opened a new era 
in the periodicsd press—that it was the first 
weekly publication supported with talent and 
genius, and avowedly devoted to Literature, Sci¬ 
ence, and the Fine Arts—not in a party spirit, 
but with a generous candour and quick discern¬ 
ment that were ever able and ready to distin¬ 
guish the claims of a new aspirant, and give that 
friendly encouragement to obscure merit, for the 
lack ot which so many a spirit has faltered and 
fallen in the race. For my own part, I look 
with intense interest to the remainder of this 
interesting and instructive Autobiography, and 
heartily wish the author health and spirits to 

complete his task. . 

Fanny « To what period does this first volume 

come up? „ , . 

Mrs. Smith. To the eventful year 1814, and 
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Mr. Jerdan’s memorable visit to Faris. From 
tbe earliest chapter it is full of interesting remi¬ 
niscences of persons and things, which the pre¬ 
sent generation regard as past history. In my 
humble opinion it is a book of sterling value, to 
be kept for reference—not passed from band to 
hand in the circulating-library fashion, and then 
forgotten. To some future Macaulay it will be 
invaluable. 

Fanny . Here is a new posthumous work by 
poor Grace Aguilar.* 

Mrs. Smith. And one of her very best. At 
ilie first glance many people will be inclined to 
think that the subject chosen—the strife between 
Edward Plantagenet and Robert Bruce—has 
been already exhausted by poets and novelists; 
but the present work forcibly proves the novelty 
which a fresh mind may infuse into an often- 
expounded theme. 

Fanny. I am not surprised at your opinion. 
I think every one who knows the works of this 
lamented author must observe that she rises 
with her subjects. Her grave, even learned, 
theological works have masculine power in every 
page — and charming, pathetic, and always 
healthy as her purely domestic stories are, they 
do not, I think, approach either in interest or 
sustained power her historical ones. “ The 
Vale of Cedars,” for instance—that story of the 
persecution of the Jews under Ferdinand and 
Isabella—what a glowing picture of southern 
life does it present! ana what an example of 
feminine devotion, purity, and fortitude is there 
enshrined! 

Mrs. Smith. And you will think quite as 
highly of “ The Days of Bruce.” The author 
has thrown herself into the rugged life of the 
fourteenth century, has depicted the semi¬ 
civilization of the period in a manner that is 
quite marvellous in a young woman: while the 
skill she evinces in the delineation of the histo¬ 
rical personages, and her individualisation of the 
imaginary ones, might alone entitle her to a high 
place among historical novelists. The story is 
extremely interesting, and is developed by those 
romantic incidents which were natural to the 
period. Grace Aguilar always excelled in her 
delineation of female characters, and as her be¬ 
reaved mother truly says in the preface to this 
work, “ In the high-minded Isabella of Buchan 
is traced the resignation of a heart wounded in 
its best affections, yet truthful amid accumulated 
misery. In Isoline may he seen the self-inflicted 
unhappiness of a too confident and self-reliant 
nature ; while in Agnes is delineated the over¬ 
whelming of a mind too much akin to heaven in 
>urity and innocence to battle with the stern and 
lilter sorrows with which her life is strewn.” 
The fortunes of Agnes are indeed most patheti¬ 
cally told, from the opening chapter, telling of 
her happy love and hopeful girlhood, till her 
mind is wrecked by the tragedy of her noble 


* “ The Days op Bruce. A Story prom 
Scottish History.” By Grace Aguilar, author 
of “ Home Influence,” Sec. See. —(Oroombridge and 
Sons.) 


husband’s ignominious death, which she is com¬ 
pelled to witness. The story ends with the tri¬ 
umph of Bruce after the Wtle of Bannock¬ 
burn ; but as a passage easily isolated, which yet 
may serve as a specimen of the author’s descrip¬ 
tive powers, listen to this account of the coro¬ 
nation of Robert Bruce amid his partizans, in 
those times when allegiance to him was treason 
to King Edward. I should premise that the 
Countess of Buchan belongs to a family claim¬ 
ing the hereditary right to place the crown on 
the head of the Scottish king—but that her bad 
husband has proved traitor, and allied himself 
to the powerful Edward. 

Upon the left of the king, and close beside his 
throne, stood the Countess of Buchan, attired in 
robes of the darkest crimson velvet, with a deep bor¬ 
der of gold, which swept the ground, long falling 
sleeves with a broad fringe; a thick cord of gold and 
tassels confined the robe around the waist, and 
thence fell reaching to her feet, and well-nigh con¬ 
cealing the inner dress of white silk, which was worn 
to permit the robes falling easily on either side, and 
thus forming a long train behind. Neither gem nor 
gold adorned her beautiful hair : a veil was twisted 
in its luxuriant tresses, and served the purpose of the 
matron’s coif. She was pale and calm, but such was 
the usual expression of her countenance, and per¬ 
haps accorded better with the dignified majesty of 
her commanding figure than a greater play of fea¬ 
ture. It was not the calmness of insensibility, of 
vacancy; it was the still reflection of a controlled 
and chastened soul of one whoso depth and might 
was known but to herself. 

The pealing anthem for awhile had ceased, and it 
was as if that church was desolate—as if the very 
hearts that throbbed so quickly for their country and 
their king were hushed awhile and stilled, that every 
word which passed between the sovereign and the 
primate should be heard. Kneeling befoi e him, his 
hands placed between those of the archbishop, the 
king, in a clear and manly voice, received as it were 
the kingdom from his hands, and swore to govern 
according to the laws of his ancestors; to defend the 
liberties of his people alike from the foreign and the 
civil foe; to dispense justice; to devote life itself to 
restoring Scotland to her former station in the scale 
of kingdoms. Solemnly, energetically he took the 
required vows: his cheek flushed, his eye glistened, 
and ere he rose he bent his brow upon his spread 
hands, as if his spirit supplicated strength; and the 
primate, standing over him, blessed him in a loud 
voice, in the name of Him whose lowly minister he 
was. 

A few minutes, and the king was again seated on 
his throne, and from the hands of the Bishop of 
Glasgow the Countess of Buchan received the simple 
coronet of gold, which had been hastily made to 
supply the place of that which Edward had re¬ 
moved. It was a moment of intense interest: every 
eye was directed towards the king and the daunt¬ 
less woman by his side, who, rather than the de¬ 
scendant of Malcolm Cean Mohr should demand io 
vain the service from the descendants of the brave 
Macduff, exposed herself to all the wrath of a fierce 
and cruel king, the fury of an incensed husband and 
brother, and in her own noble person represented 
that ancient and most loyal line. Were any other 
circumstance needed to enhance the excitement of 
the patriots of Scotland, they would have found it 
in this. As it was, a sudden irrepressible burst of 
applause broke from many eager voices, as the 
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bishop placed the coronet in her hands, bat one 
glance from those dark eloquent eyes sufficed to hush 
it on the instant into stillness. 

Simultaneously all within the church stood up, 
and gracefully and steadily, with a hand which 
■trembled not, even to the observant and anxious 
eyes of her son, Isabella of Buchan placed the sacred 
symbol of royalty on the head of Scotland's king; 
and then arose, as with one voice, the wild enthu¬ 
siastic shout of loyalty, which, bursting from all 
within the church, was echoed again and again from 
without, almost drowning the triumphant anthem 
which at the same moment sent its rich hallowed 
tones through the building, and proclaimed Robert 
Bruce indeed a king. 

Again and yet again the voice of triumph and of 
loyalty arose hundred-tongued, and sent its echo 
cveu to tlio English camp; and when it ceased, 
when slowly, and as it were reluctantly, it died 
away, it was a grand and glorious sight to see those 
stern and noble barons one by one approach their 
sovereign’s throne and do him homage. 

It was not always customary for the monarchs of 
those days to receive the feudal homage of their vas¬ 
sals the same hour of their coronation: it was, in gene¬ 
ral, a distinct and almost equally gorgeous ceremony; 
but in this case both the king and barons felt it bet¬ 
ter policy to unite them: the excitement attendant 
on the one ceremonial they felt would prevent the 
deficiency of numbers in the other being observed, 
and they acted wisely. 

There was a dauntless firmness in each baron’s 
look, in his manly carriage and unwavering stop, as 
one by one he traversed the space between him and 
the throne, seeming to proclaim that in himself ho 
held indeed a host. To adhere to the usual custom 
of paying homage to the suzerain bareheaded, baro- 
footed, and unarmed, the embroidered slipper had 
been adopted by all instead of the iron boot; and as 
he knelt before the throne, the Earl of Lennox for, 
first in rank, he first approached his sovereign— 
unbuckling his trusty sword, laid it, together with 
his dagger, at Robert’s feet, and placing his clasped 
hands between those of the king, repeated, in a deep 
sonorous voice, the solemn vow to live and die 
with him against all manner of men. Athol, Fraser, 
Seaton, Douglas, Hay, gladly and willingly followed 
his example; and it was curious to mark the charac¬ 
ter of each man, proclaimed in his mien and hurried 
step. 

Fanny. A most graphic description truly. 
But there is yet another book about which I 
should like your opinion. It is a tale for 
young people, called “ Spencer’s Cross Manor 
House.”* 

illr*. Smith. A lively, and in many respects 
very able volume, written by a mother, and de¬ 
dicated to her children. The story describes a 
large family circle, brothers and sisters, cousins 
and aunts, and relates their doings and sketches 
their characters, educing of course a satisfactory 
moral. One of the faults of the work, bow- 


* “ Spencer’s Cross Manor House. A 
Tale for Young People.” By the author of 
“ Belgravia,” See. See.— (Westerton.) 


ever—for you know a good and clever book may 
not be perfect—is a want of artistic treatment of 
the very abundant materials at the author’s dis¬ 
posal. Writers of books of this description 
should never forget that a piece of narrative is 
not a story—and the very facts which are such 
excellent foundations for fiction require the 
artist’s treatment before they can 6tand forth 
with that power of truth which only a certain 
idealization of fact can give. A block of marble 
is not a statue—but the statue lies there for the 
sculptor to dig out; and it often requires skill 
equal to the sculptor’s to shape your piece of 
narrative into a coherent polished plot, fit to be 
placed on the pedestal of a bookshelf. Never¬ 
theless this is a common fault; the true works 
of art are the exceptions, by no means illustra¬ 
tions of story-books in general, and Spencer’s 
Cross Manor House deserves its season of popu¬ 
larity, and will doubtless entertain and instruct 
numerous juvenile circles. But come, Fanny, 
put on your bonnet, we must not lose this lovely 
morning in in-door gossip. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Stories for Summer Days and Win¬ 
ter Nights — Buds and Blossoms.— 
( Groombridge.)—The excellent quality of a large 
proportion of our cheap literature is one of the 
marvels of the day; and these respective series 
of “Stories for Summer Days and Winter 
Nights,” and “ Buds and Blossoms”—the cost¬ 
liest published at the price only of our smallest 
silver coin—forcibly illustrate how a large sale 
may compensate for a low price. These stories 
for children are admirable. Though appearing 
anonymously, they bear internal evidence of 
being the productions of accomplished authors, 
and have nothing of the apprentice-work of the 
amateur scribbler about them. “ Home at the 
Haven ” is a tale of which almost any author 
might be proud, teaching as it does the beauty 
of Truth and perfect sincerity, through the me¬ 
dium of an interesting and pathetic narrative. 
“The Searcher and the Finder” is a com¬ 
pressed, and yet clear and vigorous history of 
Columbus; and “ The Story of a Daisy,” re¬ 
plete as it is with beautiful fancies, is still simple 
enough to reach the heart and understanding of 
a little child. Oh that there had been such 
books for children thirty years ago! 

The Exhibition Lay.— -(Groombridge.)— 
An anonymous poem of something more than 
average merit: and yet because the Great Ex¬ 
hibition was itself in some sort an acted poem, 
does it seem to us a subject most difficult to 
treat successfully in verse. Nevertheless there 
are some striking stanzas in the present pro¬ 
duction. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The veteran exhibitors this year retain the 
fame the public so long ago awarded them. 
The President, Copley Fielding, shows no 
lack of industry, but sends his usual comple¬ 
ment of mountain and lake scenery: he has 
given us also a fine specimen of his varied 
.talent in the way he has produced the effect of a 
storm at sea. David Cox, with his broad, 
splashy pencil, makes the long grass of his lone 
grounds bend beneath the breeze which be¬ 
tokens the coming storm that lowers over the 
deep purple distance. “ Besom-makers gather¬ 
ing heath,” is one of his best productions. 
Bentley’s South Foreland, near Dover, is a 
good and vigorous drawing. W. C. Smith, a 
pupil of J. D. Harding’s, improves every year; 
there is a truthfulness without mannerism in his 
style which is pleasant to behold. “ Richmond 
in Yorkshire,” is pure in tone and broad in de¬ 
tail. “ The Town and Castle of Dieppe,” by 
the hand of the same master, is equally well 
treated. Carl Haag, lately admitted into the 
Society, fulfils the promise of excellence he then 
gave. “ The return from the Campagna,” is 
4 glorious picture, with the golden sunlight 
streaming on the Italian peasant. Near this 
-drawing is placed one of a totally opposite cha¬ 
racter, “ The Frozen Ford,” by C. Bran- 
white ; every touch is a faithful transcript i 
from nature; and we know not which to admire I 
most, the branches of the trees laden with snow, 
the waterv footmarks on the pathway, or the red 
glare of tne setting sun falling on the ice-bound 
water: this is truly a winter scene, which one 
gets cool by looking at in a room where the 
thermometer stands at 80 . Frederick Tay- 
lbr has many pieces, but only one large one, 
in which he has indulged his unique powers. 

. Jenkins and Topham have some interest¬ 
ing subjects of homely life, which is ever sure 
to reach the heart. Hunt’s fruit is always 
tempting; his " Pet of the Village,” a little 
stupid lubberly girl, with clasped hands and an 
old bonnet, makes everybody convulsed with 
laughter. 

Bartholomew's Flowers, in spite of the 
bad places in which they are hung, are as at¬ 
tractive as ever. There is no artist can equal 
the peculiar grace, thinness, and delicacy which 
he gives to the petals of his white blossoms, 
which look as pure and fresh as if they were just 
plucked from the garden; his ‘’Varieties of 
Convolvolus” is exceedingly fine in tone and 
composition. 

Some new names are this season enrolled 
amongst the contributors : Margaret Gillies, 
Gilbert, Bostock, &c., all showing themselves 
worthy of a place in this interesting Exhibi¬ 
tion. O. 0. O. [ 


ARTS. 

NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 

(second notice.) 

E, Wehnert has a powerfully-coloured 
drawing from that wonderful poem of “ The 
Raven, by Edgar Poebut the etherial beings 
in the upper part of the picture, beaming among 
the spirit of “ the lost Leonore,” are too pro¬ 
minent, and distract the eye from the principal 
object. “ Pallazza on the Lago Maggiore,” 
J.L. Rowbotham, jun., makes us long to have 
wings and fly away to such a sunny spot; the 
dearness of the sky and the transparency of the 
water are ably and poetically treated. Many 
smaller pieces, by the same artist, are equally 
good. Collingwood, D, K. M‘Kewan, Cam¬ 
pion, and Mr. and Mrs. W. Oliver, are all 
excellent in their faithful delineations of land¬ 
scape scenery under different atmospheric 
effects. 

W. H. Kearny has some pleasing studies of 
Heads; among the best is, “ She sleepsbut 
the drapery is crude and cold. 

Miss L. Sbtchbl has only a portrait, a Reu¬ 
bens in point of rich transparent tone. 

Charles Meigall has painted a subject 
from the Spectator, always a wide field to pick 
and cull from. The story is, “ Will Honey¬ 
comb’s description of how a lover made his pas¬ 
sion known to his mistress.” There is great 
drollery in the expression of the two ladies, who 
are silently watching the manoeuvre; the sha¬ 
dow of the fan on the face of one of them is very 
effectively dashed in, “ Fortune-telling,” by 
L. Hicks, is a rich bit of colouring. “ A Look 
at the Birds,” Louisa Corbeau, is a spirited 
portrait of a cat; his large green eyes are dilated 
with the pleasing anticipation of a dainty meal. 
The birds are not in sight, but the artist has 
implied perfectly the thoughts of this noble spe¬ 
cimen of Grimalkiu. “ Early Violets,” Jane 
Egerton, is sweetly handled : there is much 
earnestness and feeling in the head of the 
little rustic. Altogether the varied styles in this 
Gallery will make it an object of attraction to 
the lovers of fine art, 

O. O. 0. 


J. M. W. TURNER, 

(See Plate.) 

The great Landscape Painter, like Maria 
Edgeworth, bad an insurmountable aversion 
to sit for his portrait; consequently likenesses 
of him are extremely scarce, and we are 
therefore the more proud of presenting our 
readers with the accompanying engraving. 
We have too great a reverence for genius 
to attempt a criticism on so great a man; 
and were we to attempt anything like a dis- 
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course on the productions of Joseph Mallord 
William Turner, we should be led far beyond 
the limits of a magazine article. His name is 
world-famous; and painters, even more than the 
general public, know how much he has done to 
ennoble the school of English Art, and to open 
new veins of thought, which have enlightened 
and pushed forward an entire generation. 
Turner expired on the 19th of last December, at 
the age, it is said, of seventy-nine; but there 
seems to be an uncertainty about the dates of 


his birth ; and many of his acquaintances are of 
opinion that he was some years older. He was 
interred in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the side, as 
he desired to be, of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
has bequeathed a large sum of money for the 
foundation of almshouses for unfortunate and 
meritorious artists; and left his pictures to the 
nation, on condition that within a given time a 
suitable place shall be provided for their deposit 
and exhibition—a wise, though reproachful 
proviso, 


AMUSEMENTS O 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, I 

Though in consequence of the litigation about 
Mademoiselle Wagner the English public have 
apparently lost all opportunity of judging of the 
lady’s merits, it is impossible not to applaud the 
spirit and determination with which Mr. Lumley 
has asserted his rights. May the circumstances 
which have occurred prove a salutary lesson to 
a class of persons — numbering, of course, 
many admirable individuals—but as the rule 
generally extravagant, and frequently perfectly 
unreasonable in their demands. May they learn 
to add to their accomplishments civility of 
speech, if they cannot command gratitude of 
heart; and endeavour to acquire a little of that 
English integrity of character which somehow 
or other we stupid islanders reverence even 
more than pretty faces and fine voices. The 
defection of Mademoiselle Wagner has been, we 
understand, a heavy pecuniary loss to Mr. 
Lumley, almost perilling, in fact, the continuance 
of his establishment; but certain liberal patrons 
have come to the rescue, and we still nope he 
may be carried through the season in triumph. 
For the last month Mademoiselle Cruvelli has 
been indefatigable, singing in “ Norma,” “ Fi- 
delio,” “Ernani,” &c., and proving herself 
alike the singer and actress of genius. But 
within the last week her labours have been 
somewhat lightened by the appearance and great 
success of Madame de la Grange, who maae the 
most favourable impression on her debut in 
Lucia on the 22nd ultimo. On this occasion, 
too. Signor Gardoni surpassed himself as 
Eduardo, and the opera was altogether produced 
with the greatest efficiency. Mr. Lumley has 
also secured two new dancers of great and 
original merit—Donna Pepita Oliver, and Made¬ 
moiselle Forli; the former a Spaniard, remark¬ 
able for grace and national characteristics. 

Royal Italian Opera. 

“ II Flauto Magico,” “ Les Huguenots,” and 
other great operas, have been given at this 
theatre during the past month, affording ample 
opportunity for the highest powers of Gnsi, Ma¬ 
demoiselle Zerr, Mario, Madame Castellan, &c., 
to be displayed; but the chief event perhaps to 
record has been the production of Halevy’s 
" La Juive,” and the appearance in England of 


P THE MONTH. 

M. Gueymard from the Grand Opera of Paris. 
This arust has sprung suddenly, yet deservedly, 
to fame. He was first noted for his singing the 
part of one of the Anabaptists in “Le Prophete 
out he has since played Jean of Leyden with 
the greatest success. In criticising the produce 
tion of La Juive, a clever contemporary says— 

“ Without evincing any profound traits of passion 
and feeling, 31. Gueymard’s general conception of 
the character of Lazarus, the Jew, showed a thorough 
comprehension of the meaning of the author, while 
bis acting and general deportment betrayed ovidenccs 
of experience and a natural aptitude to the boards. 
That M. Gueymard is a good actor, and an excellent 
singer—one of the best of his school—is beyond a 
doubt; and there can be little question that he is 
destined to become a favourite with the English 
public. His style is French, his voice is French, 
and his manner is French; but this is by no means 
urged as an objection, since it merely proves that ho 
belongs to a school which, in spite of its peculiarities, 
has produced some of the greatest of dramatic 
singers.” 

Madame Jullienne also greatly distinguished 
herself in the difficult part of Rachel, the Jewess; 
and the impersonation of the Cardinal, by Herr 
Formes, was a masterpiece. 

The Haymarket, 

Mr. Mark Lemon’s capital new drama, “Mind 
your own business,” has been played nearly 
every night during the month, and attracted 
crowded and fashionable audiences. The story 
is sufficiently simple; but the number of cha- 
racters introduced, giving every member of this 
excellent company something to do, and that in 
his own best style, is of itself sufficient to ensure 
success. The dialogue is well written, with a 
good deal of point and humour, to which Buck- 
stone, Keeley, and Rogers gave full effect; 
whilst Webster and Mrs. Stirling (the hero and 
heroine of the piece) acted their respective parts 
with a truth and feeling which were sometimes 
painfully real. But a sketch of the story will 
enable our readers to enter better into the 
merits of the performance. Mr. Verdon (Mr, 
Webster), a wealthy young country squire, has 
been brought up in intimate companionship 
with the two daughters of the village-curate, 
Fanny Morrison (Mrs. Stirling) ana Marian 
Mormon (Miss Amelia Vining). From the 
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constant praises of Marian that he hears from 
her sister, he fancies himself deeply in love with 
her, and proposes to her father; when Marian 
avows that sne is already attached to a young 
artist, Arthur Mowbray , and Fanny discovers 
that her affection is fixed on her sister’s lover. 
Verdon , maddened by his rejection, and believing 
that he had been trifled with by Marian , rushes 
to London, and tries to drown in riot and gaiety 
the remembrance of his rejection. Meantime, 
Marian marries her lover, who is dependent on 
a fashionable rouS cousin for support; and to 
add to her sister's income, Fanny takes a situa¬ 
tion as companion with Mrs. Smythe (Mrs. L. S. 
Buckingham), a very fine lady, who has married, 
for a “ jinetur” (as her husband says), a ci-devant 
footman (Keeley), whose diction and manners 
shock his lady-wife; whilst her fashionable 
friends and would-be fashionable ways are 
equally an annoyance to him. At a party at 
Mrs. Smythe’s house, Fanny sees Verdon , the 
slave of wine and dice, degraded almost past re¬ 
cognition, yet starting up to protect ana vindi¬ 
cate the fair fame of her sister. In the hope of 
reclaiming him, she ventures to his home, with 
Weazle , his faithful servant (Mr. Rogers^; and 
the scene that ensues, when the inebriated 
gambler is startled into sobriety by the ap¬ 
parition of his early playmate, is one of the 
finest pieces of acting we have ever seen. There 
was an expression on the features of Verdon —a 
gradual change from the merriment of drunken¬ 
ness to the horror of conscious degradation—that 
literally entranced the audience; and people held 
their breath, and watched with the trembling 
fear with which one might follow the motions of 
a somnambulist, who has gained some fearful 
eminence, and whose next step threatens to dash 
him into eternity. It was a positive relief, after 
watching the anguished countenance through its 
alternations from the madness of drink to the 
madness of despair, to see reason and recollec¬ 
tion return, and to hear him groan out rather 
than exclaim—“ Yes, I know youl” The inter¬ 
view has the happiest effect on Verdon , who dis¬ 
covers, finally, that it was Fanny herself to whom 
he was really attached; and the story ends, as 
all stories ought to do, with the promise of a 
very happy marriage. The fun of the piece is 
kept up by Keeley, who appears among his 
wife’s friends in full livery, and thereby gets rid 
of them all; and by Mr. Oddiman (Buckstone), 
a gentleman afflicted with a mania for attending 
to everybody’s business but his own, who piques 
himself on nis “ diplomacy,” which invariably 
results (like some other diplomacy we have 
known) in making a very great mess of what 
ought to have been a very plain matter. Even 
this propensity, however, is at last attended with 
benefit, as he discovers a deed which entitles 
Marian*s husband to property, and brands the 
roue-cousin as a scoundrel. This last character, 
with its cool libertinism and consummate as¬ 
surance, was admirably given by Mr. Leigh 



Every one seemed convinced of the old saying 
that “ What is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well.” But Mr. Webster’s impersonation of the 
country gentleman, Verdon , is one of those per¬ 
formances which defy ordinary terms of praise— 
which are the attraction of the town for a time— 
and become a tradition ever afterwards. We 
have already had occasion to speak of the other 
pieces—“O, Gemini!” and “Your life’s in 
danger”—which continue in prosperous career; 
and preparations for further novelties are, we 
understand, in hand by this energetic manage¬ 
ment. 

The Adelphi. 

“ An Adelphi piece,” in the very best sense of 
the phrase, was brought out a few days ago, and 
bids fair to be as popular as “The Green 
Bushes,” which, if we remember rightly, at¬ 
tracted as large an audience on the hundredth 
night as it did on the first, and has been, from 
time to time, revived with eaual success. The 
new piece, “Sea and Lana,” affords ample 
scope for the display of the comic peculiarities 
cf those old Adelphi favourites, Wright and Paul 
Bedford; and Miss Ellen Chaplin and Miss 
Fitzwilliam enact their parts well and naturally, 
the latter singing a new song with the clear ar¬ 
ticulation and melodious voice she seems to in¬ 
herit from her mother. But the heroine of the 
piece is Mrs. Keeley, who, as Wild Meg, has 
“created” a character which will in no small 
degree increase her artistic reputation; it is, in 
fact, in such characters that Mrs. Keeley shines 
pre-eminently: her humorous powers are in¬ 
deed great, but she has yet higher qualities; and 
in such a character as the one now before us, she 
has abundant scope for their exercise. The in¬ 
stinctive filial affection which makes her cling to 
her brutal father, and the devotion to the villain 
who is the only person that has ever shown her 
kindness—her utter ignorance and innocence of 
evil, her quaint humour and pathos, were inimit¬ 
able : but when, by the force of jealousy, her in¬ 
tellect and passion are aroused, and from the 
simple child she springs into the impassioned 
woman, the scene with her rival was conceived 
and delineated with the highest artistic skill, 
because with the most perfect resemblance of 
nature. It is a painful picture of womanhood, 
clinging still to its idol, even after the discovery 
of the base materials of which that idol is com¬ 
posed—spurned, scorned, hopeless, and loving 
still. Nothing could exceed the beauty of Mrs. 
Keeley’s acting throughout this very difficult 
part; and the plaudits she received were most 
vociferous. Mr. O’Smith as Mr. Crouch (the 
villain of the piece, of course) acted with his 
usual discrimination. Wright's delicate position 
as the Cockney proprietor of a yacht, indulging 
in the vision of “ a cruise of a mile or so and 
back again ” some very fine day, carried out to 
sea against his will, made to aid a smuggler, and 
bent on correcting the sea phrases of his cook 
and housekeeper, Mr. Tom Potts fPaul Bed¬ 
ford), made the most of his part, and convulsed 
the audience with laughter. The graceful acting 
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of Mi68 Woolgar in " Mephistopheles” keeps 
the “ Ambassador from Below” constantly on 
the boards, and is as greatly admired as ever. 
The farce, “ Did you ever send your Wife to 
Camberwell ?” has been revived, and is as po¬ 
pular as when it was first produced. 

St. Jambs’s Theatre. 

Those who love German literature will be in¬ 
terested by Mr. Mitchell’s advertisement of 
twelve German dramatic representations, to be 
given at his theatre during the month of June. 
The plays selected are—Goethe’s “Egmont” 
(with Beethoven’s music), “Faust” (with the 
music by Prince Radzivill and Lindpainter), 
Schiller’s “ Robbers,” “ Cabal and Love,” and 
“ Don Carlos;” Lessing’s “ Emilia Galotti,” 
Raupauch’8 “ Death of Cromwell,” some of 
Kotzebue’s and other comedies, and Shakspere’s 
“ Hamlet” and “ Romeo and Juliet,” in trans¬ 
lation. The troupe is announced as sufficient, 
and the list includes the names of sundry ar¬ 
tists well esteemed in Germany. 


MR. AGUILAR’S CONCERT.— May 5. 

We have learned to consider Mr. Aguilar’s 
annual concert as one of the great musical 
treats of the season. As a composer and per¬ 
former he stands in the first rank, and the en¬ 
tertainment which he recently gave at the 
Hanover Square Rooms was as" fine as money 
and skill could produce. One of the chief at¬ 
tractions was the full orchestra, which included 
upwards of forty of the most eminent artists, and 
which gave with uncommon effect and brilliance 
the following pieces :—Beethoven’s Overture, 
“ Men of Prometheus,” Aguilar’s latest pro¬ 
duction, the overture of “ Alpheus,” Auber’s 


overture, “ Le Cheval de Bronze,” and Men¬ 
delssohn’s march, “Athalie.” Mr. Aguilar’s 
own compositions are characterized by singular 
vigour and completeness of conception, ana ex¬ 
quisite neatness and finish of aetail. While 
studying in the great school of Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven, he has ventured to think for 
himself, and the result which he has achieved is 
therefore expressive and original—never weary¬ 
ing, overstudied, or conventional. Signor 
Sivori played two pieces on the violin in his own 
rare and inimitable manner; and Herr Formes 
sang an air from Mozart’s “ Zauberflote,” and 
Schubert’s “ Wanderer,” in that massive and 
thoughtful style for which he is so remarkable. 
Madame Clara Novello and Mademoiselle Jetty 
de Treffz were the other vocalists; and now that 
we have mentioned their names, our readers can 
understand how the assembly were fascinated. 
The room was crowded to overflowing, and 
many persons sought seats on the platform. 

■ ■■ 

MUSIC. 

Lily op the Vale. Song. The Poetry 
by VV. Bartholomew, Esq.; the Music com¬ 
posed by H. Handel Gear.— {Addison and Hoi - 
her.) —It is long since we have met with so truly 
charming a ballad as this. The poetry, expres¬ 
sive of a pretty sentiment, is graceful and flow¬ 
ing , while the melody is of that taking character, 
which, once heard, is never to be forgotten. In 
the accompaniment, which without being diffi¬ 
cult is highly effective, Mr. Handel Gear has 
shown the most musician-like skill. The “Lily 
of the Vale” is published in the key of E, and 
ranges within the compass of an ordinary voice: 
we believe, however, it has been sung oy Miss 
Dolby somewhat higher. 


THE TOILET. 

COSTUME FOR JUNE. 
(Specially communicated from Paris.) 


Our last letter having given an account of the 
greatest novelties brought by the change of the 
seasons, there is not at present a great deal of novelty 
to describe. No doubt when the summer-heats set 
in, there will be various delicate contrivances adopted 
by couturikre, modiste , and linghre to lighten their 
inconvenience; but as hitherto we have certainly 
had no grounds of complaint on that score, the 
style of dress prepared for Longchamps has as yet 
undergone few modifications; still, as nothing is 
more fertile or more active than Lho brains of the 
above-named ministers of fashion, there is always 
something new, something original—often something 
extraordinary and fantastic to be chronicled, and 
innovations, that a year ago would have been scouted 
as ridiculous—unwearable—absurd, are gradually 
looked at, tolerated, tried, and finally adopted. If, 
twelve months ago, we were to have told you that 


I you—not your children or grandchildren, but your 
own fair selves, still young and fresh and blooming, 
i as you saw yoursolves a year ago—were to behold 
I yourselves, or at least your contemporaries, figuring 
to-day in a robe empire , now you would have 
laughed at us—would you not? And yet such an 
enormity exists! I do not say it is generally worn- 
many fair dames vow that nothing will induce them 
to adopt it; may be so, we shall see; ce n'est que 
I le premier pas qui coute ; and though it would still 
| require a considerable degree of courage to appear 
i in public in the said attire, a year—a few months 
j may (we do not say it will , for there are many ob- 
i stacles to the adoption of the style—a perfect figure 
I being indispensable to produce anything like a good 
| effect) reconcile the most determined opposers to 
the adoption of the fashion. But let us give our 
! readers a description of the dress in question, tha^ 
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they may get somewhat used to the contemplation of 
the monster before they may be called upon to ac¬ 
cept it. 

. Well then, the robe empire , be it known to you, 
fair dames, has (as yet) the waist where nature has 
placed it—rather higher than where, for the last 
tew years, fashion has decreed it to be ; but still not 
too short. The corsage is rounded, with or without 
a band; the skirt, without a great deal of fulness, is 
quite plain in front * and the sleeves—very short—are 
tight to the arm, but with puffingB from the epdu* 
lette to the bottom, which supply the requisite 
ampleur . Flounces to this dress are d discretion ; 
but when adopted are very narrow, and placed quite 
low down. Although we do not think that any of 
our English readers are likoly as yet to adopt this 
costume, a word of caution may still be not out of 
place to the more adventurous. The robe empire is 
merely an experiment—it has not yet received the 
Seal of distinction; on the contrary, the first authori¬ 
ties in such matters look very coldly on it, and it is 
just as likely—perhaps more so—to fall into dis¬ 
repute, and be pronounced Vulgar and ridiculous, as 
to rise into favour and adoption. Such uncertainties 
always attend the fate of very prononcSs changes, 
and it is never the really well-dressed and distin¬ 
guished woman who hastens to adopt them; so much 
so that in Paris, to appear in the extreme of any 
fashion, is considered tnauvais genre, and fit only 
pour lee lionnes et lee merveUleueee * 

The light and pretty fashion of the last two sum¬ 
mers, of white corsages with coloured skirts, is 
again to be universally adopted. It is a mode too 
cool, elegant, and convenient to bo easily relin¬ 
quished ; and we hail its return with pleasure. In 
morning-dress, plain skirts are much more worn than 
in the winter, though flounces are still in favour. 
A sort of compromise between the two has appeared 
within the last month, consisting of one deep volant, 
placed a good deal above the knee, and trimmed at 
the top and bottom with a fringe, ruche, or any 
other garniture . The effect is rich and graceful; 
but care must be taken to make the flounce suffi¬ 
ciently deep, or it cuts the figure in two. 

The unbecomingness of the corsage & basquinee 
is getting so generally acknowledged, that it is 
falling quite out of favour; but the basquee attached 
to the waist continue to be as much* worn as ever. 
The tardiness of the summer prevents the entire 
abandonment of the vestes worn during the winter 
and spring, though of course the materials are 
changed from velvet or cachemire to taffetas . They 
are made in black or coloured silk, and are trimmed 
with broad ribbon in coloured moire or ecossais 
sewn on in an undulating or feetonnS pattern, with 
a narrow ribbon at each side of the broad one; a 
gilet to match, or better still, in piquS, accompanies 
these vests. As a general rule these trimmings of 
moirS ribbon are extremely bien porU, particularly 
on mantelets and scarfs. 

In bonnets there is little novelty; they are all as 
light and vaporeux as possible: the simpler straws 
are generally trimmed with a fanchon or very wide 
ribbon passing over tho ton, where it Is spread at its 
whole width, and gathered in at the ears, passing 
under the bavotet , and tied in a large noeud under 
the chin. Another mode consists in two ribbons, 


the one crossing the brim, not straight, but brought 
forward in a point nearly to the edge, where it is 
held by a loop of straw; the other further back, but 
taking the same form. Some of tho fancy straw 
bonnets have trimmings so fantastic that they really 
can hardly be understood from description j imagine, 
fair readers, volants , rosettes, fanchons, ribbons, 
laces, all in crin embroidered and mingled with 
straw l 

Morning caps are assuming forms if possible more 
singular than these bonnet trimmings: some are 
perfectly round, with a little border standing straight 
out, altogether very like in form to a tiny “ wide 
awake*' hat, or more like a soup plate, with the 
bottom rounded instead of flattened. Thoso for 
nSgligS are trimmed with a largo noeud and long 
ends at each side, placed under the border; those 
for afternoon toilette have generally at one side 
a touffe of flowers, the foliage of which continues in 
half-wreath round the calotte, and at the other the 
noeud. We perfectly recollect that in our childhood 
our earliest attempt at cap-making, in the service 
of our dolls, was precisely the shape wc have been 
endeavouring to describe—a piece of net or muslin, 
cut in a circular form, with a thread drawn round 
it, making at once crown and border. Such, tnes- 
dames, are the caps the mode of the present day 
destined for your own particular wear! May you 
like it! 

The baregee of this season are singularly beautiful; 
here are some of the newestA barege, fond blanc; 
flounces with brochS spots, and bordered with 
garlands of coloured flowers—a barege, sky-blue, 
two deep flounces, with a decoupe border of foliage 
blanc saline —a barege fond mnr, too deep flounces 
with borders dScoupSs in foliage sating of different 
colours. Organdie, with coloured patterns, are also 
coming in, and are likely to be much worn. 

A very pretty style of veste is just appearing; it 
is made in white piquS and embroidered, and is 
worn with a coloured skirt; it is perhaps better 
suited to morning toilette than those in muslin and 
jaconot, $*c. Morning dresses, entirely made of 
the same material, will also be worn; they are ge¬ 
nerally made quite high, and fastened with mother- 
o’ pearl buttons; the basques and sleeves embroi¬ 
dered, and an embroidery en tablier up the front of 
the skirt. 

In derni toilette a charming novelty is being in¬ 
troduced ; the fichu & la Charlotte Corday , in 
clear muslin, crossed on the bosom and tied behind; 
it is worn with a corsage decollette and fronce, but 
with long sleeves; nothing can be more elegant or 
becoming than this fashion, as it gives fulness and 
roundness to the upper part of tbe bust, and par 
consequence, diminishes the waist 

Borne beautiful wreathes, made for the fate official 
balls and files, have appeared. One of these, the 
guirlande Hortenee, consists of little clustors of 
pink hydrangea, with heath foliage; another, the 
guirlande HSbe, la composed of roses pompons , 
with grasses and feather foliage; and a very pretty 
garland is made of iris, with exotic foliage, green 
tipped with pink. The guirlande Oalathee is also 
very simple and fresh; it is of large paguerSttes, 
mixed with grasses, and the foliage of meadow 
plants. 
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“ Tho Summer came with the Summer's joy 

* * * * * * 41 

On came she bounding in aunahinc and rain, 

Dancing in music o'er mountain and plain; 

Blithe was her life, led in greenwoods and bowers, 

Sweet was the music she drew from the flowers, 

As she hung them and swung them on bending trees, 

Homes for the insects and food for the bets) 

Their petals were nourish’d with sunlight and dew 
Till her lore was return’d in the odours they threw ; 

She bath’d all their lips on the fading of light, 

And tenderly folded them up for the night, 

And watch o’er their pillows untiring she kept, 

And kisses gave all till they slumber’d and slept.” 

Francis Bbnnoch. 


Plant-HOU8B9. 

Conservatory .—From frequent waterings, the earth 
aboat the surface of most plants kept in pots is liable 
to become consolidated; and if left long in that state, 
much injury will follow. The constitution of the 
plants is much weakened; and although it may some¬ 
times cause them to dower in a most abundant man¬ 
ner, it is but too often the incipient stage of pre¬ 
mature decay. In the case, therefore, of all plants 
kept in pots, which it is not desirable to throw into 
that state, it is necessary to go over them occasion¬ 
ally, and stir the surface. During the time plants 
are making growth, after being shifted, remove some 
of the old top soil, and replace it with fresh com¬ 
posts. This will be attended with very beneficial re* 
suits; and in the case of large old plants standing 
in pots and tabs, and probably never destined to 
have another shift, this kind of top-dressing should 
be often repeated, as it will maintain their vitality 
and healthj appearance much longer than would be 
the case if it were neglected. It is natural to suppose 
that each successive watering should carry with it, in 
its descent, a portion of the constituent parts of the 
soil upon which the roots feed. It follows that plants 
with, a goodly amount of foliage will soon exhaust 
a given portion of soil; and hence the necessity for 
frequent top-dressing, to supply the deficiency. The 
climbers in the Conservatory will now be growing 
fast, and should be kept carefully, but not too for¬ 
mally, trained out. Kennedyas will soon be past 
flowering, and had better be well pruned in. Drees 
the roots with a little fresh compost, to assist the 
future growth. Giro the permanent plants in this 
structure as much room as possible through the 
summer, to enable them to form a healthy growth. 
Such things as Oranges, Rhododendrons, and Camel¬ 
lias must be often well syringed, to wash off im¬ 
purities arising from dust and insects. Let them 
have a dose or liquid manure at intervals, and keep 
all the vacant parts of the house well saturated with 
water at least twice a-day in bright weather. Shading 
must also be applied to plants in bloom. 

Orchid House .—Moat of these plants are now in a 
very active state of growth, and will require a corre¬ 
sponding degree of attention to keep up the heat to 
the maximum. Suspended baskets must not entirely 
be left to depend on syringing and the necessary moist 
atmosphere, but should be taken down at least onoe a 
week, and dipped in water of the same temperature as 
the house, rly the syringe well and frequently, and 
neglect no means of keeping a moist atmosphere. 


Dendrobiums, and others of the hardier sorts, may bo 
removed for a short time to a sheltered part of the 
conservatory if required; but if not, let them be 
placed at the coolest end of the house, and where more 
air can be afforded them: this will preserve them 
longer in bloom. Watering at the roots must ba 
constantly attended to; but in the case of plants 
with bulbs approaching maturity the quantity must 
be gradually lessened. Shading must be applied every 
day in bright sunshine. 

Stove .—Here, too, the greatest activity of growth 
is going on, which must be assisted by a liberal ap¬ 
plication Of root and air moisture. Keep the heat up 
to 60 degs. by night, and from 70 to 75 degs. by day, 
with a liberal admission of air. Gardenias in flower 
should be placed iu the conservatory for a time. 
Growing plants of Gloxinias and Gesneras should be 
shifted as they require it. Attend to the potting off 
of seedlings of these plants. Apply support to such 
of the Achlmenes as require it. Some of the stronger- 
growing sorts should be stopped, to induce a more 
bushy habit. Attend to the training of Btephanotls 
and other stove climbers { this shoula be done often, 
as they are liable to become entangled. Stove Passi- 
florai, Ipomseas, and other strong and rapid-growing 
climbing plants should have some of the shoots re¬ 
moved occasionally. Continue the training out of 
specimen Ixoras, and encourage 'young plants in a 
brisk bottom-heat in a dung bed. Attend to the 
growth of spring-struck cuttings for autumn and 
winter blooming. 

Porcino Houses. 


Vineries.—'The latest crops should have the assist¬ 
ance of a little fire-heat, which is quite as important 
to the perfection of the fruit bunches, and to assist 
them in setting, as it is in the autumn. For the 
ripening of the wood, the day temperature may gene¬ 
rally be left to solar influences \ but a little fire made 
up between five and six o’clock at night, and also in 
the morning, will answer every useful purpose. Let 
the mean night temperature range about 55 degs. 

Penck House .—'Trees now ripening the fruit should 
have no water applied to the roots after ripening 
commences. The young wood must be kept well 
tied-in, so as to expose the fruit to sun-light. The 
main crops will be about stoning: be oautious in the 
use of fire-heat and water, but when the swelling-off 
after stoning commences let them have a good supply 
to assist the swelling; and that, unless under very 
peculiar circumstances, will serve until the fruit is ga¬ 
thered. If any part of the border is at all contiguous 
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to the heating apparatus, and thereby liable to be¬ 
come unnaturally dry, it would of course form an ex¬ 
ception to this rule with regard to watering at the 
roots. 

Cherries in pots which hare done bearing should 
be placed under a temporary protection for a time, 
and aftei wards the pots plunged in the open quarters. 
Attend well to the permanent plants in this house 
by fumigation and frequent syringing, to keep down 
insects. Fire-heat had better be discontinued when 
the fruit is gathered, as the maturation of the wood 
may now be safely left to solar influences. Air freely 
night and day, but especially in warm bright weather. 

Figs .—These will require a plentiful supply of 
water, and sometimes liquid manure, to assist the 
swelling of the fruit: beware, however, of too much 
when fruit is ripening, or the flavour will not be 
good. Keep the trees rather thin of wood, and per¬ 
severe in stopping the young shoots. Fire-heat must 
be regulated by external circumstances: the plants 
will not require much in ordinarily fine weather; the 
mean night temperature, however, should not be far 
from 60°. 

Flower Garden. 

Showery weather has now brought out the slugs 
in great abundance, and, in consequence, advancing 
patches of annuals, and other choice plants liable to 
their depredations, will require to be often dressed. 
I use for this purpose dried powdered peat charcoal, 
which also proves a very excellent fertilizer. If it is 


not at hand, soot and ashes must be substituted. 
Roses will now require particular attention, as they 
must not only be frequently well syringed for the 
destruction of the green fly (for which purpose clear 
lime water is the best), but must also be often gone 
over with the hand, to pick off, or otherwise de¬ 
stroy, the rose weevil, which appears to be unusually 
abundant this season. Let them have frequent sup¬ 
plies of strong liquid manure, and thin out the shoots 
where they have “ broken 11 too plentifully. The 
hardiest sorts of bedding plants may now be safely 
planted out. Let them have a good soaking with 
water previous to turning out of the pots; and if 
any of the Verbenas have grown long, and are liable 
to be blown about by the wind, they should be pegged 
down at once. 

Kitchen Garden. 

The first crops of Celery must now be got in im¬ 
mediately. Take care to keep the plants well sup¬ 
plied with liquid manure as soon as growth com¬ 
mences. Liquid manure must also be liberally given 
to Early Cauliflowers, of which take care to plant 
out a good supply of spring-grown plants for suc¬ 
cession. Make another sowing of French Beans, 
and also Scarlet Runners, for a late crop. The ground 
intended for Broccoli may be sown with Peas at six 
feet apart: take care that it is well manured, and do 
not sow the Peas too thickly. Sow also Broad Beans. 
Transplant Bath Cos Lettuce, and make succeseional 
sowings. C. 


TO COEEESPONDENTS. 


Repository for the Sale of Ladies’ Fancy 
Work. —We have frequently been asked if there is 
any institution where ladies might deposit for sale 
their own productions, whether fancy-work, draw¬ 
ings, Ac., and thus avoid the trouble and mortifica¬ 
tion of applying to shops. We are happy at length 
to be able to answer this inquiry in the affirmative. 
A Miss Taylor, who resides at No. 19, Upper Sey- 
mour-street, Great Cumberland-place, Hyde-park, 
has meat kindly and generously opened her drawing¬ 
rooms for the reception and sale of ladies’ fancy- 
works. Each depositor fixes her own price on her 
articles, and is thus insured an adequate remunera¬ 
tion for her productions. An opportunity is also 
afforded to those who desire pupils to deposit speci¬ 
mens of the art they teach. This institution has 
only been established since June of last year; but 
already boasts of the patronage of the Duchess of 
Northumberland and of other ladies of distinction, 
and is becoming a place of increasing resort of those 
who desire to promote the objects in view We need 
scarcely add that our best wishes attend Miss Taylor’s 
benevolent undertaking. 

Emily. —Will find a Honiton collar in crochet 
in the “ Ladies* Companion” for October, 1860, or 
the " New Monthly Belle Assembl6e” for February, 
1851. 

Blanche. —We will not fail, next month, to give 
a specimen of the lace that our correspondent re¬ 
quires. We are sometimes compelled, by the size of 
our pages, to diminish designs; but every pattern 
that appears in this magazine can be obtained the 
full size, with materials for working it, of Mrs. 
Pullan, 126, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 

Finbtta may make her choice of the following 
Cements for rock-work .— 1. Portland cement 


mixed with sharp grit, such as is washed down in 
heavy rains from the hills; light colour. Propor¬ 
tions : two of sand and one of cement.-2. Roman 

cement mixed with sharp grit. Proportions: one 
and one. Colour: dark brown.-3. Roman mor¬ 

tar.—Take common lime, slack and run through a 
sieve into a hole in the garden; next day cover with 
earth, a foot or more; leave it for three months, 
then take out what is required, and cover over the 

remainder. It will last for years.-The stones 

should be soaked in water and thoroughly cleaned; 
and the work is better if done in the cool of the even¬ 
ing in summer, and about ton or so in the morning 
in winter, or in a dull showery day. Great care 
should be taken to keep the cements from the air. 

Accepted. —Liolett. 

Claudia. — Riding-habits are usually made of 
invisible green or dark blue cloth, very full in the 
skirt, and made with a deep jacket. The hat is black, 
rather broad in the brim, with a hemispherical 
crown and a feather. 

A Sufferer from Dental Quackery, An 
Old Lady, A Subscriber, &c., See. —In reply to 
these correspondents, we may mention that the ad¬ 
dress of Mr. Stokes, the eminent inventor of the new 
plan of fixing teeth, reviewed in our last number, is 
66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. We do not know 
wbat his charges are, but believe they are moderate. 

Horatia and Others.—Mrs. Pullan (Aiguillette) 
is at home every Wednesday from twelve to four, at 
her residence, 126, Albany-street, Regcnt's-park, 
for the purpose of gratuitously instructiug any ladies 
who may be desirous of working her patterns, except 
those in Point Lace, which she continues to teach on 
her usual terms. To prevent mistakes, she wishes 
to observe that her house is not a shop. 


Printed by ltogenoa fc Tuxford, 840, Strand, London. 
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MEMOIR OF MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 


BY THE LATE COUNT] 

The claims of this lady to literary distinction 
were based on her letters published long after 
her death, and on a slight production entitled 
“ Deux Chapitres dans le genre du Voyage 
Sentimental de Sterne,” of some merit, also 
published since her decease. She, however, 
tilled so marked a place in the literary society of 
her time was so much esteemed and beloved by 
many of the most remarkable women and men 
among her contemporaries, and her salon was 
so constantly frequented by them, as well as by 
foreigners of distinction, that a notice of her will 
not be misplaced among those of the women of 
her time. 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was born at 
Lyons, in the year 1732, under circumstances 
so peculiar and unfortunate, as to have laid the 
foundation of the unhappiness that pursued her 
through life, and ultimately caused her death. 
The illegitimate daughter of a married woman, 
with a legal claim to the protection, and to a 
child’s portion, of the fortune of the husband of 
her mother, she was disavowed by him, and 
exiled from his house. She was brought up in 
a convent in one of the provinces, where her 
subsistence was defrayed by her mother, who, 
when dying several years after, secured her a 
scanty provision*—all, however, that was in her 
power to leave. Possessed of talents that after¬ 
wards won her friends, and acquired her a cer¬ 
tain degree of celebrity. Mademoiselle de Lespi¬ 
nasse learnt with remarkable facility whatever 
was taught her; but, unhappily for herself, an 
extreme sensibility, over which her reason never 
obtained a due control, sadly embittered her 
youth, and ceased not to exert an unhealthy influ¬ 
ence over her through her life. Madame d’Aibon, 
her mother, had another daughter, who married 
the Marquis de Vichy, the brother of the Mar¬ 
quise du Deffand; and to this half-sister's house 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse removed, when, 
after her mother’s death, she left her convent. 
Aware of the near relationship between them, 
but without feeling any of the affection it was 
calculated to excite, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
was treated not as a sister, but as a governess, 
by the Marquis and Marquise de Vichy, who 
gladly availed themselves of her talents and in- 


* About 12L a-year. 


SS OF BLESSINGTON. 

struction for the education of their children, 
without making any attempt to sweeten the 
bitter bread of dependence they bestowed on 
their unhappy young relative. Conscious that 
having been born in wedlock, she might at any 
time contest her rights, and so deprive them of 
a portion of the. fortune derived from Mons. 
d’Aibon, as also draw censure on the memory 
of her departed mother, they were anxious to re¬ 
tain her beneath their roof, and yet endeavoured 
not to render her sojourn with them less painful 
and humiliating. Such an existence, added to 
the bitter feelings which the knowledge of her 
own position excited in the breast of this un- 
happy young woman, increased her natural sen¬ 
sibility to a state of morbidness, that laid the 
foundation not only of present chagrin, but of 
future misery. Such was the position of Made¬ 
moiselle de Lespinasse, when in 1752 the Mar¬ 
quise du Deffand arrived at Champrond, the 
seat of her brother, and soon took a lively in¬ 
terest in her. Previous to this event, the young 
lady, then in her twentieth year, had determined 
on leaving her sister, and on taking up her abode 
in a convent at Lyons, trusting wholly for sup¬ 
port to the miserable pittance secured her by her 
mother. The Marquise du Deffand was re¬ 
quested by her brother and his wife to urge 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse to abandon her pro¬ 
ject, and to continue with them, and used every 
argument in her power to persuade her—but in 
vain; and in the autumn she left Champrond 
for ever, and established herself at Lyons, to the 
great dissatisfaction of the Marquis and Mar¬ 
quise de Vichy, who feared that, once away from 
their control, she might be tempted to avow her 
birth and claim its privileges, and who also felt 
the loss of her tuition for their children. 

The growing infirmity of Madame du Def- 
fand’s sight suggested to that lady the notion of 
securing for herself a companion with so culti¬ 
vated a mind, and such agreeable manners as 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. She felt that the 
total blindness which soon followed was fast ap¬ 
proaching, and determined to offer a home, and 
a stipend of four hundred livres a-year, to her 
nevrprotegte, Before making this proposal, how¬ 
ever, she entered into a correspondence with 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, the result of which 
was, a confirmation of the agreeable impression 
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she had formed of her; and when, six months 
after, the Marquise left Champrond, and passed 
some days at Lyons, she communicated her plan 
to the young lady, who received the offer with 
pleasure and gratitude. Not such were the sen¬ 
timents of the Marquis and Marquise de Vichy, 
when informed of this measure. They resented 
it as an injury inflicted on themselves; but as 
neither Madame du Deffand nor the young lady 
was disposed to be influenced by tneir anger, 
it made no difference in their plan; and in May, 
1754, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse arrived at 
Paris, and took up her abode with the Mar¬ 
quise, in the convent of St. Joseph, in the Rue 
St. Dominique. The change from the seclu¬ 
sion of a conventual life at Lyons to the bril¬ 
liant and intellectual society which assembled 
around Madame du Deffand, must have been 
very gratifying to her youthful friend; for nothing 
of monastic restraint attached to the portion of 
the establishment in which the Marquise du 
Deffand had fixed her abode. A separate en¬ 
trance, and a complete separation between the 
part of the building occupied by the nuns, and 
that appropriated to the Marquise, gave to the 
latter as much freedom as could be enjoyed in 
any other house. Previous, however, to the 
arrival of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse at Paris, 
Madame du Deffand wrote her a letter, very 
characteristic of her, and which, though calcu¬ 
lated to prevent any future misunderstanding 
with regard to the position of the young lady, it 
must be owned was by no means such a one as 
could satisfy a sensitive heart like that of the 
poor girl to whom it was addressed. 

“ I am* very glad, my queen,” wrote the Mar¬ 
quise, “ that you are content with my letters, and 
the part you have taken to induce M. D’Albon to a 
clear explanation. I am not, however, of your 
opinion as to the probable success that may be ex¬ 
pected. I think he will decide on assuring you a 
pension; for if he does not, all the world will throw 
stones at him. I thus see that my projects are more 
distant from being realized; but in case he refuses, 
you will gain a perfect liberty to follow your own 
desires, and I hope that you have still the desire to 
live with me. But you must, my queen, well exa¬ 
mine your own mind, and be quite sure that you 
will not repent. You wrote to me, in your last letter, 
the most flattering and tender things; but do you 
recollect that only two or three months ago you 
thought differently, and that you confessed to me 
that you were frightened at the ennui yon foresaw, 
and that however you might accustom yourself to it, 
it would become more insupportable in the midst of 
the great world, than you found it in your solitude; 
that you might then perhaps fall into a state of dis¬ 
couragement, that by rendering you unbearable would 
inspire me with disgust and repentance ? These were 
your expressions; and it was, as now appears, this 
fault that you wish me to pardon and forget. But, 
my queen, it is not a fault to speak one’s thought, 
and to explain one's disposition; it is, on the con¬ 
trary, the best thing one can do; therefore, far from 4 
reproaching you, I assure you that I am pleased by 


* Letters of the Marquise du Deffand, vol. i. f 
page 82. 


your sincerity; and although it might make me 
abandon my prqject , I should not love you less ten¬ 
derly. I repeat the same thing to you at present; 
reflect on the part you are to adopt. 1 have already 
told you the life you are to lead with me: I will now 
repeat it again, in order that you may not be in the 
least error. I will not announce your arrival to any 
one. I will tell those who see you, that you are a 
young lady from my country, who wishing to enter 
a convent, I offered a lodging to until you havo 
found one to suit you. I will treat you not only 
with politeness, but even with respect before the 
world, to accustom society to the consideration that 
it ought to have for you. I shall confide my real 
intentions to only a few of my friends; and after 
three, four, or five months, we shall both know whe¬ 
ther we agree together, and then we can conduct 
ourselves with less reserve. I will never manifest at 
any time a desire to introduce you. I wish you to 
be sought; and if you knew me well, you would not 
be at ail uneasy about the manner in which I would 
satisfy your self-respect. But you must on this 
point refer to the knowledge of the world which I 
possess. If people believed at first that you were 
established with me, they would not know (even if 1 
were a much greater lady) in what manner they 
should treat you. One portion of society would 
probably believe you to be my daughter, the other 
my toady, and would make impertinent comments. 
It is therefore necessary that your merits and your 
attractions should be known before anything else, 
which, aided by my attentions, and those of my 
friends, will soon be; but you must prepare your¬ 
self to support with patience the ennui of the first 
days. There is another point on which I must be 
explicit with you; it is, that the least artifice, even 
the very slightest art that you might use in your 
conduct with me, would be insupportable to me. I 
am naturally suspicious, and all those whom I be¬ 
lieve to possess finesse become objects of suspicion 
to me, to such a degree that I can never more have 
any confidence in them. I have two intimate friends, 
Formont and D'Alembert; I love them passionately, 
less for their agreeability, and for their friendship for 
mo, than for their perfect truth. I could add 
Devreux* (because real merit renders all equal); 
and that for this reason I attach more value to her 
than to all the sovereigns in the universe. You must 
therefore, my queen, determine to live with mo on 
terms of the greatest truth and sincerity; never to 
use a~,y insinuation nor exaggeration; in one word, 
never to lose sight nor to lose one of the greatest at¬ 
tractions of youth, which is simplicity. You have 
a good deal of wit, and of sprightliness: you are 
capable of sentiment. With these qualities you will 
be charming, as long as you abandon yourself to 
your natural character, and that you remain with¬ 
out protection or disguise. I do not in the least 
doubt your disinterestedness, and this is an addi¬ 
tional reason for me to do all that is in my power for 
you. When you have seen M. D. you will inform 
me of the result of your conversation; until I know 
it, I have nothing more to say. Devreux has 
shown me the lettors you wrote to her; she is full 
of friendship, but the quantity of mademoiselles you 
put in your letter somewhat cancels it. You will 
think me very Spilogueuse , but I swear to you that 
I am not so on any point except on that which 
touches sincerity; but on that article I am without 
pity. Adieu, my queen; you may show this letter 
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to our friend,* I conceal nothing that I think from Madame du Deffund. On this step, and its re- 

suit, turned the fate of this poor girl, while it 
There is a brusquerie, if not a hardness, in embittered the life of her whose anger had oe- 
many of the passages in the letter we have cited, casioned it. Many—if not all—the friends of 
that could not have been otherwise than painful Madame du Deffand blamed her for the rupture, 
to so sensitive a person as she to whom it was aQ d adhered to the side of the person they con- 
addressed. In extenuatiou of this hardness, it 8idered to be aggrieved. The Duchesse de 
is due to Madame du Deffand to add, that it pro- Luxembourg* presented her with the furniture 
bably originated in a desire on her part, that an of ter new lodging in the Rue de Belle-Chasse; 
implicit understanding or engagement should ex- aQ d her friends, through their influence with the 
ist between her and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Luc de Choisel,f the minister, obtained for her a 
that the latter should not take advantage of any pension from the king, which placed her, if not 
acquaintance or friendship which she might in affluence, at least beyond want. Even the 
form under the roof of her protectress, to urge president, Henault, one of the oldest and most 
her claim on the family of D’Albon, and by so attached friends of Madame du Deffand, de¬ 
doing expose Madame du Deffand to the anira- clared in favour of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, 
adversions of her brother and his wife, whose and, it was asserted, offered her his hand in this 
interests such a step would compromise, and emergency; and so warmly did D’Alembert 
who had, from the moment that Madame du espouse her cause, that Madame du Deffand 
Deffand had proposed taking her as a com- never saw him more, he having rejected the al- 
panion, anticipated that such would be the result, ternative proposed to him by her, of resigning 
The first years of their living together the ab acquaintance with her enemy—as she termed 
presence of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse certainly Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—or with her. J 
contributed very much to the happiness of Ma- The rupture between her and her protegee , 
dame du Deffand, whose total blindness ren- which Madame du Deffand believed would de- 
dered such a companionship not only most prive the latter of all her friends, was on the 
agreeable, but positively necessary. Letters exist contrary the cause of drawing them more closely 
to prove the mutual satisfaction of the parties on around her; and her society became so much 
this point. It, however, occurred that as Made- sought after, that her circle soon rivalled that of 
inoiselle de Lespinasse progressed in attracting ber late protectress. Whatever might have been 
the friendship of those who frequented the salon the nature of the sentiments of D’Alembert 
of her protectress, some jealousy and suspicion towards Mademoiselle de Lespinasse previous to 
awoke in the breast of the latter. With more her separation from Madame du Deffand, an 
candour, Madame du Deffand might easily have event which occurred some time after greatly 
imagined that there was nothing more likely and increased their tenderness. This event was bis 
natural than that a young woman, with a very being attacked by a putrid fever, of so malignant 
prepossessing appearance, considerable talents, a a character as to alarm all his friends, not only 
cultivated mind, and engaging manners, should for his safety, but their own. Change of air was 
win the regard of clever persons accustomed to commanded for him as the first and most 
spend some hours of almost every evening in essential remedy; and when removed to the 
her society, without her exercising any artifice hotel offered him by one of his friends, Made- 
to captivate their good will. The knowledge of moiselle de Lespinasse, careless of what the 
the selfishness and exacting disposition of Ma- world might say or think of such a measure—a 
dame du Defland possessed by her friends, and measure requiring no less physical than moral 
the witnessing the patient endurance of it by the courage—established herself by his pillow as his 
poor and dependant girl, must have increased sick-nurse, and watched by him, night and day, 
the interest excited in her favour by adding pity until be was pronounced out of danger, 
to esteem. But this, natural as it was, her pro- Gratitude now ripened friendship into love, in 
tectress could not comprehend; and when, after the breast of D’Alembert. He felt that the life 
a residence of eleven years together, she dis- which he believed 6he had saved ought to be 
covered that her friends came an hour before she henceforth devoted to her, and he engaged a 
expected them in the evening, and devoted that Edging beneath the same roof. This step, 
hour (while she was performing the duties of her though a very unusual one in Paris, where Us 
toilette) to the society of her protegee , her anger convenances was much more respected than mo- 
knew no bounds, and she accused her of artifice, rality, drew no censure on the lady. Even the 
dissimulation, and ingratitude, in terms of such least indulgent of their friends respected this 
violent reproach as drove Mademoiselle de Les- friendship, and the honour of Mademoiselle de 
pin&sse to leave the Convent of St. Joseph, and Lespinasse escaped unscathed. Not so did the 
seek a home elsewhere. heart of D’Alembert. lie became so deeply in 

The only error on the part of Mademoiselle love with his fair neighbour as to desire nothing 
de Lespinasse was the receiving these stolen on earth so ardently as to be her husband; 
visits; which, though guiltless in themselves, while she, though entertaining for him the sin- 
she was aware would excite the indignation of , cerest friendship, was by no means disposed to 

* The Cardinal de Teniau, then at Lyons, where i • (( CEuvres Posthumcs de Marmontel,” toino ii., 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was residing, and who page 209. 

took an interest in her. , t Idem* X Idem. 
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change that sentiment for one of a more tender 
nature. 

Inspired with a confidence in her own attrac¬ 
tions by the distinguished circle which she saw 
that they drew around her, she entertained the 
notion tnat she might captivate some person in 
an elevated sphere in life, and by a marriage 
with him, attain the position she believed herself 
worthy of.* The first individual on whom she 
made an impression sufficienty deep and durable 
to hold out a hope of the realization of this am¬ 
bitious project was the Marquis de Mora,f a 
Spaniard, of high birth, large fortune, and many 
years her junior. Unfortunately for both, the 
family of the Marquis no sooner discovered his 
passion for her than they recalled him to Spain, 
and such was the effect of the separation on the 
lovers that the peace of the lady and the health 
of the gentleman were destroyed. 

It was during this trial that the extent and 
disinterestedness of D’Alembert’s unrequited 
affection for her was manifested. He sought in 
person the letters of De Mora at the post, that 
she might receive them on awaking in the morn¬ 
ing, and to gratify her by restoring her lover to 
France. The poor young man’s family con¬ 
sented to the measure, and he was immediately 
removed from Spain; but he unhappily died on 
the road to France, leaving the object of his 
passion so overwhelmed by grief that her health 
and spirits never wholly recovered the shock. 
D’Alembert’s attentions to her were unabated 
during the grief that rendered her insensible of 
or ungrateful for them. Her all-engrossing 
passion for another had never diminished his for 
her; although the daily witnessing the proofs of 
it must have indicted great pain on him. 

Perhaps D’Alembert had hoped (“ for love will 
hope where reason would despair”) that time 
might soften the regret of Mademoiselle de Les¬ 
pinasse for the Marquis de Mora, and render 
her sensible of his own devotion to her. But 
even this hope was doomed to be defeated, for 
although time did sufficiently mitigate her sor¬ 
row to enabh her to love another, that other was 
not D’Alembert; and he had the mortification to 
behold her plunged into a new passion, that 
promised her no less chagrin than the former. 
The Count de Guibert % was the object of this 

* Marmoutel’s assertion on this poiut—see his 
“ (Euvres Postliumcs,” tome ii., page 301—is con¬ 
tradicted by the Abbe Morellet, who says, " I must 
deny the imputation made by Marmontel against 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. He attributes to her 
an ambitious hope of seducing some one of her most 
distinguished friends to marry her. I believe that 
lie was wholly deceived on this point. I do not 
think that thore ever entered into the head of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse a project of this kind. 
i>ho was always drawn on by a sentiment that had no 
other object than itself.”—“ Notes ct Pieces Justi- 
licatives de Memoirs do l’Abb6 Morellet,” tome ii., 
page 275. 

t Son of the Count do Fuent&s, Ambassador from 
Spain. 

i Jacqucs-Antoine-Hippolyte, Comte de Guibert, 
son of a General of that name, was born at Mon- 
tauban, on the 12th of November, 1743. lie dis- 


last affection, which did not, however strange it 
may appear to those who have not deeply studied 
the human heart, and made themselves ac¬ 
quainted with its mysteries and inconsistencies, 
extinguish the former one; but, on the contrary, 
added bitterness and remorse to it. 

Great grief softens the heart; and as it is the 
nature of poor frail mortals, if not to seek con¬ 
solation, at least to turn to it when it is offered. 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, when thrown into 
the society of the Count de Guibert, and re¬ 
ceiving from him those attentions which a clever 
man is prone to pay to a very highly-gifted and 
interesting woman, allowed her feelings to be 
more deeply engaged than she was at first aware, 
or than perhaps he who excited them wished 
them to be.* While De Guibert remained near 
her, the pleasure which his presence afforded her 
was often empoisoned by the remorse she expe¬ 
rienced at finding that another could awaken in 
her breast sentiments which she believed were 
for ever extinguished by the death of the Mar¬ 
quis de Mora, whose passion for her had led to 
tuis fatal event. But when, in 1773, he was 
called to Prussia by Frederick the Great, who 
wished to mark his esteem for a work lately 
published by the Count, entitled, “ Essai general 
de Tactique,” Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, no 
longer soothed by his society, abandoned her¬ 
self to the mingled feelings of self-reproach for 
having yielded to a second attachment, and 
despair for the absence of its object. Her 
letters to him during the two years that he re¬ 
mained in Prussia cannot be penned without 
exciting the pity of the reader, and conveying 
the impression that the intensity of the passion 
expressed in them would inevitably lead to two 
results—that of fatiguing him to whom she 
wrote, and of abridging her own life. It does 
not appear that the Count de Guibert had ever 
entertained for her any sentiment warmer than 
admiration for her talents, and gratitude for her 
affection for him. These might have induced 
him to take a lively interest in her, which she 
perhaps at the commencement of their intimacy 
mistook for love, and which he had not the 
moral courage to undeceive her in; but his ab¬ 
sence and his letters revealed to her the fact. 
On comparing these last with those of the Mar¬ 
quis de Mora, she became aware of the truth, 
and her letters were filled with complaints of 
the tortures she endured, mental and bodily; 


tinguished himself while yet little more than a boy 
by his bravery in the field, and by the talent dis¬ 
played in his observations on the manoeuvres of tho 
troops with which he served. His conduct in the 
campaign of Corsica was rewarded by tho cross of 
St. Louis, and his appointment to the rank of 
colonel of the Corsican Legion. In 1773 lie pub¬ 
lished his “ Essai general do Tactique,” which ob¬ 
tained him a pressing invitation from Frederick tho 
Great of Prussia, with whom ho remained two years, 
when he was recalled to France, and filled various 
posts much to the service of his country and his 
own credit. He died on the 6th of May, 1790. 

* Mademoiselle dc Lespinasse being eleven years 
his senior renders this supposition probable. 
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the second greatly aggravated by her passionate 
indulgence of the first. 

In one of her letters to Guibert, in answer to 
one from him, which it is evident had pained 
her, she writes :* * * § —“ My God ! and I could see 
you—could listen to you —could write to you 
again! Oh ! how much one must have fallen, 
when one can bear the first remorse! Yes, I 
require to repeat to myself incessantly: I was 
beloved by M. de M. ;t that is to say, by the most 
elevated, the firmest soul— by the most perfect 
creature that ever lived. This thought supports 
my soul, reanimates my heart, and restores me 
enough pride to enable me to resist being de¬ 
stroyed !” 

In another letter, when less dissatisfied with 
her lover, she writes: J— 

“ My friend! with these words yon create in me a 
new soul; you fill it with an interest so lively, a sen¬ 
timent so tender and profound, that I lose the 
faculty of remembering the past, or of anticipating 
the future. Yes, my friend, I live wholly in you : 
I exist because I love you; and this is so true, that 
it appears to mo impossible not to die if I lost the 
hope of seeing you. The happiness of having seen 
you, the desire, the expectation of seeing you, helps 
me to sustain myself against my misery. Alas! 
what should I become if, instead of hope, I should 
only have the regret of not seeing you again ? My 
friend, with you I could not die; without you I 
could not, would not live. Ah ! if you knew' what 
I suiter, how my heart is torn when I am abandoned 
to myself, when your presence or your thoughts no 
longer sustain me! Ah, it is then that the recol¬ 
lection of M. de M. § becomes so active, so pene¬ 
trating, that my life and my sentiment inspire me 
with horror. I abhor the errors of the passion which 
caused me to disseminate such care and fear in a 
soul so sensitive, and that was so devoted to me. 

“ My friend, can you conceive to what a degree 
I love you ? You withdrew me from the regret and 
remorse which tears my heart. Alas! they were 
sufficient to free me from a life that I detested : 
you only, and my grief, are all that remain to me 
in this world. I no longer have any interest, any 
tics, any friends: I do not require any. To love 
you, to sco you, or to cease to live, are the last, the 
sole desire of my soul. Yours does not respond , I 
know; and I do not complain. By a strange sen¬ 
timent which I feel, but am not able to explain to 
you, I am far from wishing to find in you all that I 
have lost. It w'ould be too much. What creature 
has ever felt more than 1 have, all the value of life ? 
Is it not enough to have blessed, to have cherished 
existence once ? How many thousands have passed 
from earth without having cause to thank it! Oh, 
how well was I loved ! A soul of fire, full of energy, 
that had judged everything, appreciated all; and 
that tired of, and disgusted with all, had abandoned 
itself to the want, to the pleasure of loving. Many 
years had flown by, tilled with the charm and the 
pain inseparable from a passion as strong as pro¬ 
found, when you came to pour poison into my heart, 
to destroy my soul by care and remorse. My God! 
what have you not made me suffer ? You tore mo 


* Lettres de Mademoiselle do Lespinassc; tome 

iii., page G8. 

t Marquis de Mora. 
t Idem ; tome i., page 150. 

§ Marquis de Mora. 


from my former sentiment; yet I saw that you did 
not devote yourself to me. Can you comprehend 
the horror of sucli u situation ? IIow can one live 
in the midst of so many evils? how still find enough 
softness to 6ay, My friend, I love you, and with such 
truth and tenderness that it is not possible that 
your soul can remain cold when listening to me ?— 
Adieu,” * 

The whole three volumes of the letters of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse are filled with 
similar complaints and reflections, and continued 
to be so until the last. Little did her associates 
imagine that the witty, the clever person who, 
although in such delicate health as to alarm her 
friends, lent a peculiar charm to the circles she 
frequented, as well as to her own, by the good 
sense and intelligence that marked her conver¬ 
sation, was the wretched victim to an unrequited 
passion, that certainly tended to abridge her life 
by empoisoning it. D’Alembert alone was in 
the secret, and he suffered nearly as much in 
witnessing her unhappiness as she did in en¬ 
during it. His kindness, his patience were in¬ 
exhaustible; and although often wounded to 
the soul by her indifference to his sufferings, 
nay, more, by her evident dislike to his presence, 
he never uttered a word of reproach. That 
he was well aware of the change in her friend¬ 
ship, there can be no doubt; and she herself 
admits the change; for, in a letter to the Count 
de Guibert, she writes :—“ If I did not fear to 
appear ungrateful, I would tell you that I should 
see with a sort of pleasure M. d’Alembert leave 
me. His presence oppresses my soul: he makes 
me dissatisfied with myself; for I feel that I am 
unworthy of his friendship and of his virtues.” 
In another of her letters she writes :—“ 1 was 
in a fit of despair this morning: M. d’Alembert 
was greatly alarmed, and 1 had sufficient pre¬ 
sence of mind to calm him. His deep in¬ 
terest tears my heart: he softened my soul, and 
made me melt into tears. I could not speak to 
him; but in my absence of mind he tells me I 
twice repeated, * I die ! go away!’ These words 
upset him : he wept; he wished to go for my 
frienda, and said, ‘How unhappy I am that 
M. de Guibert is not here! He only could as¬ 
suage your sufferings. Since his departure you 
have abandoned yourself to your unhappiness.* 
Oh, my friend, your name restored me to rea¬ 
son. 1 felt that I ought to be calm in order to 
bring back peace and fife to this excellent man. 

I made an effort; I told him that an attack of 
the nerves had been added to my habitual pain: 
in truth, I had an arm and hand contracted. I 
took a calming draught: he sent for a physician 
to relieve me, and I, gathering all that remains 
of my strength and reason, shut myself up in 
my chamber until the arrival of the postman.” 

Strong indeed must have been the affection, 
and great the disinterestedness, of M. d’Alem¬ 
bert, to have withstood for so many years such 
repeated trials of both, inflicted by a woman to 
whom he was so wholly devoted. 

It has been said, that in all attachments of a 


* Mem. 
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tender nature, the intensity of it in one of the 
parties is apt to weaken, if not to extinguish, the 
affection of the other: and we believe the asser¬ 
tion not to be unfounded. A perusal of the 
passionate letters of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
to the Count de Guibert must lead to the con¬ 
clusion that any commiseration which they may 
have produced in his heart must have origi¬ 
nated rather in pity for her ruined health, which 
left her unable to control her passion, than for 
the passion itself. Never before did a woman’s 
pen indite such wild, incoherent effusions of un¬ 
governable passion as these letters contain: and 
the want of feminine modesty and reserve, in 
avowing the feelings which it is evident were 
not reciprocated by their object, destroys all 
sympathy with them. One can pity the grief of 
the Marquis de Mora, who loved Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse as fondly as she did him, who 
died on being forced to leave her, and who would 
have been her husband had he lived to reach 
Paris : but the wild ravings of unrequited pas¬ 
sion, addressed by a woman in a deep decline to 
a man who wished not to become her husband, 
inspire more pain than sympathy. The return 
of the Count de Guibert, after an absence of two 
years in Prussia, did not tend to restore the 
ruined peace and shattered health of Mademoi¬ 
selle de Lespinasse. Her letters to him—and 
they were diurnal—continued to be filled with 
complaints of his temporary, though brief ab¬ 
sences, and the miseries they occasioned; until 
her weak frame, exhausted by the violence of 
her emotions, sank under them, and in 1776 
she expired, deeply regretted by her friends, and 
deplored by D’Alembert with a grief as en¬ 
during as it was deep. 

Marmontel relates, that when, one day, a long 
time after her death, D’Alembert was lamenting 
the loss he had sustained, and the mournful so¬ 
litude into which it had plunged him, he ven¬ 
tured to remind him of the change in her man¬ 
ner towards him, of which D’Alembert had 
formerly spoken to him. M Yes,” replied the 
latter; “ she was changed; but 1 was not. She 
no longer lived for me, but I lived always for 
her. Ever since she has been no more, I know 
not why I live. Ah! why have I no longer to 
support those moments of bitterness that she so 
well knew how to sweeten, and make me forget ? 
Do you remember the happy evenings we used 


to pass together ? At present what remains to 
me ? When I enter my home, instead of her, I 
find only her shadow!” 

In a prose composition, dedicated to the manes 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, on the 22nd of 
the July which followed her death, the grief of 
D’Alembert is expressed with a warmth that 
proves its sincerity. And in another, written on 
her tomb, on the 3rd of September of the same 
year, his sorrow is no less vividly painted. 'These 
productions were not written to meet the public 
eye, but were the spontaneous effusions of a heart 
filled with love and grief. They were not printed 
until they appeared in D’Alembert’s posthumous 
works. 

A similarity in their destinies may have first 
drawn these two remarkable persona towards 
each other, by exciting a mutual sympathy, 
which, though it never ripened into a warmer 
sentiment than friendship in the heart of Made¬ 
moiselle de Lespinasse, created an affection in 
that of D’Alembert as remarkable for its devo¬ 
tion and disinterestedness as for its duration. 
However regardless of appearances both proved 
themselves to be, no stain of guilt ever sullied 
the attachment, nor did even an accusation of it 
proceed from the enemies of either; while the 
friends most intimate with both were well con¬ 
vinced of its purity. Nor did the love enter¬ 
tained by Mademoiselle de Lespinasse for the 
Marquis de Mora, and subsequently for the 
Count de Guibert, passionate as it was in both 
instances, ever lead her to dishonour. The first 
was an honourable suitor for her hand; and the 
second was the admirer of her mind, but not of 
her person. It is gratifying to know, that one 
at least of the remarkable women of her time 
was free from the frailty that stained so many: 
and when the natural disposition of the lady is 
taken into consideration, and the toleration ac¬ 
corded to those of her sex who were less scru¬ 
pulous is reflected on, the greater is the satis¬ 
faction felt that one who was described, by a 
writer who knew her well, as possessing the 
liveliest head, the most ardent soul, and the 
most inflammable imagination that ever lived 
since Sappho, should, though unable to control 
her passions, have escaped the guilt that threw 
so dark a cloud over the lives of so many of her 
female contemporaries. 


THE FAIRY COURTIER. 

BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 

I’m a merry little fairy, full of frolic, full of glee, 

There’s none in all Titauia’s land but envies little 
me. 

I lounge on roses all day long; but soon as shadows 
fall 

I’m captain of a merry band, and merriest of all: 

I’m a merry little fairy, full of frolic, full of glee; 

There’s none in all Titania’s land but envies little mo. 

Ha! the Bee is hurrying homeward. Silly, silly 
little Bee! 

I know, for nil his hon n y there he envies little me— 


He knows the busy life he leads unfits for better 
things— 

Pray, if life’s to be all labour, tell me where’s the 
use of wings ? 

Go to business! go to business! silly, silly little Bee— 

Go to business, go to business—dou't you envy 
little mo ? 

There’s the Butterfly (a coxcomb!) passes by me 
every day, 

Just fit to be the thing he is—pert, pretty, proud, 
and gay— 

Without wit to follow mischief, without wisdom to 
be wise; 

Really, really now, that Butterfly I heartily despise. 
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You^o a coxcomb, Mr. Butterfly, as every one 
may see— 

Yes, a coxcomb—yes, a coxcomb! Don't you envy 
little me ? 

But, by Oberon! my message, little Ariel to invite 

To the dance around the Fairy ring beneath the 
moon to-night. 

So long the shadow on the grass! I’m ruined if 
I stay— 

By oak of Herne I’ve wasted moro than half a 
summer day: 

I’m an idle little fairy—shame the Butterfly and 
Bee! 

I’m away to little Ariel’s dell. How don’t you 
envy me ? 


CLOUDLAND. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

IIow dazzling, how fair is the scene I survey! 

The Cloudland is peopled with objects to-day : 

Yon rose-covered cottage, how lovely a home! 
Anon, the white waves overspread it with foam;— 
A wedding procession, raethinks, I can trace : 

An army of soldiers succeeds in its place; 

They pass in continued and varying crowds; 

How stirring a pageant appears in the clouds! 

Harsh cynic, you smile at the showers that descend, 
And bring my gay visions at once to an end; 

But have not your hopes to destruction been hurled ? 
Oh, have you not mixed in the mart of the world, 
And striven the glittering shadows to claim 
Of Wealth and of Honour, of Love and of Fame ? 
Now, dark disappointment your pathway enshrouds, 
Your prospects have vanished—like mine—in the 
clouds! 

You “ ring Fancy’s knell,” and lament you in vain, 
I look for my cherished illusions again; 

You talk of deception, of wrong, and of guile, 

I gaze on the wreck of the past with a smile; 

Since phantoms of beauty soon fade from the view, 

I hold him most wise who believes them untrue, 
Who seeks for the Heal in life’s active crowds, 

And courts the Ideal—alone in the clouds! 


HOPE ONI 

Hope on! the soul is lovelier than the form, 

And Fancy's dreams are brightest unfulfilled; 
Flowers on a tomb, or fallen fruitage warm 
With deepening blushes ere Decay hath filled 
Its nect&red pores, are like our hopes that hide 
The sad sepulchred gloom enthroned beside! 

Hope on ! ’tis vain past memories to lament, 

Or dress the future in a mournful pall; 

Look not through clouds above for its descent 
With stern and frowning brow and thunder’s call, 
In the low depths of thine own heart it lies, 

And thence with shining plumage soon may rise. 

Hope on! and let the stream of Fancy make 
Its path of melody through thy sad heart, 

Twill cheer the solitude, and gently wake 
The silver chimes of music that shall start 
From forth their crystal springs, like some sweet 
strain 

Heard long ago, now murmured forth again, 


Lily . 

Hope on! for Hope is like a garden fair 
Set in Life’s wilderness; a fragrance sweet 
Floating through gloom; *tis like the dews that bear 
Coolness to parching flowers, or winds that beat 
The air with unseen wings, come forth to fling 
O’er dreary Earth the incense of the Spring! 

Hope on ! and forthwith on thy spirit build 
The halls of Gladness lit with sparkling smiles; 
W’hat though it melt to nought, and all be filled 
With Darkness yet again; are Ocean’s isle3 
Less lovely for the setting of the Sun ?— 

'Twill soon return to bless; then still Hope on ! 

Percir. 


THE LILY, 

WRITTEN FOR A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM. 

Hail! Flower so stately, fair and bright, 
That sheddest from thy petals white 
On our parterre such beams of light, 

White Lily ! 

Emblem of parity and truth, 

Thy snowy charms are fit, in sooth, 

To deck the brow of Christian youth, 

Fair lily! 

Thy upright bearing, stately crest, 

And golden eye to Heaven addressed, 

A native dignity attest, 

Proud Lily! 

Grateful thine odour on the air, 

Like incense of the good man’s prayer, 
Which angels upward love to bear, 

Sweet Lily! 

By One all purity ’twas said, 

That Solomon, with all the aid 
Of pomp, was not like thee arrayed, 

Gay Lily! 

Gladly thy graceful form I greet 
Upon my album’s opening sheet, 

Of its contents a presage meet, 

Pure Lily! 

For all the charms to thee assigned, 

On my fair page I hope to find— 

Truth, sweetness, purity, combined, 

Dear Lily! 


VATICINIUM. 

BY MARTIN F. TUFPBR. 

The Poet and the Prophet are as one 
To scan the coming future: at a glance 
His mind forecasts what shortly shall be done: 

For, the quick spirit, running in advance 
Of creeping Fact and halting Circumstance, 

With God’s own Mind is tuned in unison; 

And so, to Truth, by more than guess or chance, 
Vibrates intuitive:—he sees, he knows 
What all-evolving Time shall soon disclose,— 
Fierce armies, full of hate and arrogance, 

Poured on fair England by converging streams, 
And, roused at length (too late for vigilauco!), 
Our peaceful people, startled from their dreams, 
Grappling for life with tiger-bands from Frauce! 
Albury , April 28, 
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THE DOMESTIC WAR: 

A TALE OP THE LOWER RHINE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTTFRIED HI N K E L. 

BY C. F. E. 


PREFACE. 

As Gottfried Kinkel occupies an uncontested 
and eminent place in the poetical literature of 
Germany, we thought it mere justice to bring a 
short specimen of his writings before the British 
public, to whom hitherto he has been principally 
made known as a revolutionist and a refugee. 
Wc have selected the following tale from the 
“ Erziihlungen von Gottfried und Johanna Kin¬ 
kel. Zweite unveninderte Ausgabe. Stuttgart 
und Tubingen, 1851. Cotta’scher Vertrag,” 
not only because it displays a scenery which, in 
the expression of the day, is a “ household 
word” to almost every English reader, but still 
more for its high moral feelings and deep know¬ 
ledge of the human heart. 

We have so conscientiously endeavoured to 
keep close to the German, and to convey the 
poet's peculiar touch and hue into English, that 
our translation, perhaps, comes rather under 
a philological than a merely literary point of 
view. 

Thus we bid the little book farewell, and re¬ 
commend it to the reader’s indulgence. 

London, 1852. 

Amity nourishes, enmity impoverishes.* This 
is a true old saying, but many people will not 
believe in it. 

On the Lower Rhine is situated a small vil¬ 
lage, clean and handsome, and inhabited by 
well-to-do people, for its fields and meadows are 
abundant , and the men are laborious and orderly. 
But the wealthiest farmer of all was old Andrew, 
whose mansionf and premises were nearest to 
the river, where the towing-path winds by the 
village; and after his death all his goods went 
to two sons, the elder of whom was called Kas- 
par, the younger Sebulon. 

Kaspar bad been a hale and hearty fellow from 
a child, and at fifteen had led a plough and 
handled a scythe like a grown-up man, and on 
coming home at night had played as good a 
knife and fork upon potatoes and dumplings as 
the bfst ploughman. Sebulon, on the contrary, 
in his childhood had got the rickets, and during 

• Friede ernahrt, Unfricdo verzehrt. 

t We are fully aware of the impropriety of this 
word, in as far as it might induce the reader to a 
comparison with an English mansion. Wo have 
chosen it merely to distinguish tho old hereditary 
family house [das Stammhaus] from tlio new one 
that Kaspar afterwards built, and to indicate the 
somewhat feudal character which in several parts of 
Germany is still adherent to the family houses of the 
peasantry. 


three years had taken cod-liver oil instead of ale. 
Even all the other diseases of children embit¬ 
tered his life. Though after bis fourteenth year 
he recovered himself, yet be still had crooked 
tottering legs, and a barber could never earn his 
living by him, as his beard did not grow.* He 
had no taste for cattle and ploughing tools, but 
rather enjoyed the bench behind the stove, 
played with the neighbours* children, who were 
much younger than himself, made them little 
toys and playthings and dolls’ dresses, and 
mended the broken animals of Noah’s ark with 
waxen heads and legs. Old Andrew perceived 
that he would not do for the fields, and bound 
him as an apprentice to a tailor, where indeed 
he turned out an excellent handicraftsman, and 
got into a good connexion even before his 
father’s death. Only the girls did not care for 
him, not even those for whom he had formerly 
made dolls’ dresses; they railed at him, and 
teased him by the nickname of Master 13andi¬ 
legs, t on account of his crooked scissor-like un¬ 
derstandings. Thus he lost the very courage to 
fall in love, and his heart clung so much the 
closer to his brother Kaspar, who after the 
country people’s good old fashion had early 
taken a wife, who very nicely every twelvemonth 
gave him a child. 

Now, after old Andrew was dead and gone, 
the brothers divided his property quite in an 
easy and friendly way. Kaspar took the estate, 
Sebulon the mansion, with the large orchard and 
the meadows near it. He let the ground floor 
to his brother, and in return his sister-in-law 
gave him his board. He himself took the upper 
floor, where he had a large pleasant room, the • 
windows of which looked across a small green 
towards the Rhine and the main street of the 
village. Here he sat upon his board and steadily 
plied his needle. He had an eye to everything 
that happened in the neighbourhood ; he talked 
to every waterman laying his craft alongside the 
village, and asked him the news of Mentz and 
Emmeric. Thus he led a very cheerful life, 
and, wi'hout being aware of it, became an old 
bachelor. 

Twenty livelong years these two brotheis had 
dwelt together in unity. Best of all fared Kas- 
par’s children, who loitered all day long in their 
uncle’s room, hung on his large window, and 
during twilight had dolls and mice made of rags 
for them. But when they were old enough to 
go to school, they behaved rudely to uncle 
Sebulon, because they heard their schoolfellows 

* As lie got no beard, 
t In German it is Master Scissorlegs. 
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mock at him. At that age each in his turn 
proved rebellious against Sebulon, till at last he 
would lay hold of the offender, and kick him 
down stairs. So he was wont to do with all his 
nephews and nieces. 

But on a sudden the devil laid an egg in their 
household.* Kaspar had now twelve children, 
small ones and tall ones, like organ-pipes. As 
he had managed his property well, and enlarged 
it by purchasing new grounds, he was obliged 
to keep more servants than before, and so the 
ground-floor of the paternal mansion became too 
narrow for his wife. So she kept talking to her 
husband of building a new house close to the old 
one, and it should be built of brick instead of 
clay, and should even have a painted room in it. 
Kaspar resisted a long while; for, instead of a 
new house, he thought he might as well get a 
dozen of cows and an acre of ground ; but his 
wife had taken a fancy to a neat house, and not 
to cows. Now, my dear reader, if you want 
cows, and your wife wants a new house, the 
cows, be sure, will not be bought, but the new 
house, of course, must be built. 

But the lot ? Why, that was to be given by 
brother Sebulon, as to him belonged the ground 
about the paternal mansion. He had got splen¬ 
did vegetables in the garden and fine fruits in 
the meadows, which twice a week he sent down 
by the market-boat to Rees or Cleve; and many 
a dollar in specie he had earned by it, and in¬ 
vested in mortgage. He particularly enjoyed 
the garden; it did him good to rise from his 
shopboard to do such easy garden-work as sow¬ 
ing, planting, inoculating, and reaping. 

Kaspar, to be sure, had plenty of ground in 
the fields; but near the village he owned nothing, 
except that narrow and slight slip of land situ¬ 
ated between the mansion and the towing-path, 
which, in the division of the inheritance, his wife 
had reserved for herself, that she might tie her 
clothes-lines to the trees. It was a poor and 
sandy soil, so suddenly sloping down to the 
river, that it was inundated nearly every year. 

The very best place for the house would have 
been Sebulon’s orchard, which was high and 
dry, commanded a pleasant view of the river, and 
was well fitted for the foundation and the cellars. 
This, indeed, had been the woman’s chosen snot 
from the beginning, and now she spoke tier 
mind. Her husband scratched his head on 
hearing it, and advised her to talk herself to 
brother Sebulon on this subject. 

That she did at the next supper, after grace 
had been said, and the children hurried to their 
beds. She spoke of it as a matter of course, and 
hoped Sebulon, as became a brother, would let 
them have the garden on right good terms. 
Sebulon made no reply, but he rose from his 
seat, offered Kaspar his snuff-box, as he did 
every night; and, on Kaspar sneezing, he said, 


♦ Der Teufel legte ein Ei in die Wirlhschaft. 
This somewhat vulgar phrase seems to bo borrowed 
from the cuckoo, who lays her eggs iu other birds' 
nests, and thus brings care and mischief into their 
little household. 


“ Proficiat and good night to you all!” After 
which he walked up stairs into his room. 

But sleep he found none. During the first 
hour he thought about the fine peach and apri¬ 
cot trees upon the walls, which, after he had 
planted cuttings six times in vain, now for the 
last three years had begun to thrive. In the 
next hour the ranunculuses came up before him, 
to which he had assigned the best and sunniest 
bed in his garden: they were his pride, as none 
of his neighbours, not even any florist of the 
neighbouring towns, could equal the variety of 
his species. After midnight he remembered the 
neat, well-trimmed walks, the gravel for which, 
nearly two hundred wheelbarrows, be himself 
had dragged, toiling and moiling, from the bank 
of the Rhine; and the nice little roundlet in the 
middle, inlaid with small sea-shells, ordered 
“ extra” for the purpose from Scheveningen. 
When the watchman sounded one o’clock, that 
fine, large asparagus, which he reaped yearly 
from the large bed near the hedge and sent to 
town, went through his soul; at two o’clock the 
substantial cabbage-heads; at three o'clock the 
beautiful peas; and about the morning all these 
thoughts of apricots and sea-6hells, cabbages 
and ranunculuses, peas and asparagus, were 
swarming and humming in confusion in his 
brain. All this was now to be cut down and 
pulled up, merely for the purpose of building 
there a house, which might as well be placed 
anywhere else. 0r.ee more in his old age he 
was to lay out a garden, the fruits of which he 
might perhaps never enjoy. 

In the morning he took courage, made up his 
mind, and went down to dinner composed and 
cheerful. His sister-in-law did not look on him 
so kindly as usual, for she was vexed that he 
had not immediately consented last night. But 
she restrained herself, as she was of opinion that 
he himself would begin to talk of the subject. 
He, however, did not. She became impatient, 
and at last bluntly asked him the question :— 

“ Well, brother, did you take advice of your 
pillow last night ? What do you say about the 
garden ?” 

Sebulon first said, “ Send away the children, 
that we may talk more freely.” 

After they were gone, he proceeded “ The 
garden, dear sister, I cannot spare; I earn bo 
much by it, that I cannot sell it as cheap as one 
would like to a brother. The soil of the meadow 
would not do for flowers and cabbages; there¬ 
fore I cannot lay out another garden, and if I 
could it would be too long to wait for the fruit. 
To you it will be all the same whether the new 
house is built a few yards further to the right or 
to the left. You may choose out of the meadow 
building ground for the house as well as for a 
large courtyard ; don’t stint yourself—you may 
take half an acre without fear. All my property 
will go to your children, and I don’t care about 
it; I make you a present of half an acre.” 

That was spoken like a brother, and Kaspar 
was just raising his hand to strike the bargain 
and to return him thanks in cheerful mood; 
but his wife did not agree with it, because she 
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would persist in her opinion. “ No,” said she, 
(( I don’t like to build in such a pond; I’d 
rather stay in the old mansion.” 

“ As you like,” replied Sebulon, “ and bless 
the dinner.” * Thus saying, he good humour- 
edly left the room, and went up-stairs into his 
workshop. 

Then the woman’s anger burst forth. Had 
Sebulon answered her in a rough manner, she 
might have given vent to her passion, and after 
a hard quarrel both might have come to an 
agreement. Now her husband must smart 
for it. 

“ Why,” she rated him, “you are no better 
than you ought to be to let me talk alone. 
Mustn’t brother think me quite a shrew ? Thus 
we poor wives fare: you husbands let the water 
have its course; ana, if we think about our 
poor children’s property, we must needs be 
scolds.” 

“ Wife,” replied Kaspar, “ the meadow will 
do as well for a building ground as any other 
place, and we have it for nothing.” 

“ But I don’t like the meadow 1” screamed 
she: “ I would rather build on our own slip 
near the water, that crooked Bandilegs may 
swallow his disappointment in not seeing the 
Rhine any more, nor talking to the waterman, 
old woman as he is !” 

“ He must be a fool that would build on such 
a spot,” said Kaspar, “ where a house would not 
stand ten years on account of the bursting of 
the river. Now I must go into the fields.” So 
he left the room. 

In the meantime Sebulon sat upon his board 
making a jacket of rags, according to promise, 
for John Peter’s (his youngest nephew) toy. 
Already three times the boy had asked for it; 
now it was to be ready at three o’clock, and 
John Peter was to come and fetch it at that 
time. 

It struck three o’clock; the jacket was ready, 
but John Peter did not come. Master Sebulon 
began some other work : “I’m sure,” thought 
he, “he is gone a-fishing.” It struck four 
o’clock; still the boy did not come, nor did the 
others, who after scnool used to eat their slices 
of bread and cheese in his room. Sebulon said 
to himself, “ Of course they have a fire in the 
field, where they roast their potatoes; or should 
they have had any accident ?” 

But when it struck five, he heard the little 
folks shouting and romping in the passage. He 
went to the staircase, and called out, “John 
Peter, bring up the toy; the jacket is ready.” 

“ No, uncle,” shouted the little boy, “ I don’t 
want the jacket.*’ 

Sebulon went to his shopboard, took the 
splendid spotted jacket, showed it to the chil¬ 
dren, and asked, “ Who wants it now, as John 
Peter will not have it ?” 

Michael, the youngest boy but one, said, 
“ Well, I do,” and put his foot upon the first 
step of the staircase; when forward Ann, his 


* In Germany it is usual for persons rising from 
tabic to wish one another a “ blessed mcal. ,, 


elder sister, ran up to him, took him by his arm, 
and pulled him down so violently, that he fell to 
the ground. 

“Keep your jacket, uncle,” cried Ann. 
“ Mother Bays you are an ill-natured uncle, who 
do not wish well to your brother’s children; and 
we don’t want anything from you! Mother 
says, also, we must not go up-stairs into your 
room any more.” 

“ Yes,” screamed one of the little boys, “ I 
won’t come any more to see you, you Uncle 
Bandilegs ! Hurrah! Uncle Bandilegs !” 

And the whole of them, small ones and tall 
ones, including even Michael, shouted, “ Hur¬ 
rah ! Uncle Bandilegs! Uncle Bandilegs !” 

Sebulon became pale as death with anger, and 
thought of taking his yard-wand to beat the 
whole rabble; but he felt his legs totter, and 
went slowly back to his room. He tore the 
Punch-jacket to pieces, and threw it out of the 
window; then climbed upon his board, and 
began to work at a waistcoat, quite in a rage. 
When he had finished it, he found that he had 
put the sleeve in the wrong way: he threw it 
away, put on his coat, took his Spanish cane, 
and went out—to the public-house. 

Kaspar also, having done his work in the 
fields, did not feel very comfortable. He did 
not like to go home, as he thought to himself, 
“ As my wife has opened the business with 
brother Sebulon, she may now bring it to a close 
during supper. I shall go to the public- 
house.” 

Thus, because on this night each wished to 
avoid the other, they met so much the more; 
and, what was worse, in the presence of others. 

When Kaspar entered the public-house, 
Sebulon was sitting in a corner, and reading in 
the “ Lower Rhine Almanac for the People.” 
He looked poorly indeed; and, contrary to his 
usual custom, took a pint of Ahrwein. Hitherto 
they had always drunk the same, and from the 
same bottle too; but this time Kaspar, on 
seeing bis brother, began to take brandy. A 
dozen people of the village were seated around 
them. 

“Well, Kaspar,” said the Sheriff, “I under¬ 
stand you are about to build.” 

“ Have you heard of it already ?” was his re¬ 
ply. “ Yes, I begin next spring, please God.” 

“ On what site ?” 

“I’m sure 1 don’t know; I've not yet come 
to terms with my neighbour.” 

Sebulon for a moment raised his eyes from 
the “ People’s Almanac,” aud the eyes of the 
brothers met. 

“ People are not always obliging,” continued 
Kaspar. 

Sebulon put the almanac away, took off his 
spectacles, but said not a word. 

“ I should suppose,” replied the Sheriff, 
“your brother’s meadow would be the most 
convenient ?” 

“Yes,” answered Kaspar, “so I think it 
will be.” 

“ What meadow are you speaking of ?” asked 
Sebulon, across the table. 
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“ Why yours, as we agreed upon to-day.” 

“ I know nothing of any agreement,” replied 
Sebulon. “ Since five o’clock to-night I have 
made up my mind neither to sell nor to give a 
thumb’s breadth or length of my meadow.” 

“ Indeed!” said Kaspar ; “ I was not aware of 
that. I hope to-morrow, at dinner, we shall talk 
it over again.” 

“ I shall not dine any more with you,” replied 
Sebulon : “ I shall board with the landlord here 
till next spring.” 

“ Well, and what then ?” 

“ Then I shall have a household of my own, 
and keep a cook: I shall live on the first floor, 
and the cook on the ground-floor.” 

“ But we are living on the ground-floor,” said 
Kaspar. 

“No,” answered Sebulon, “you will no 
longer live on the ground-floor, next spring. I 
have just now asked the Sheriff to give you no¬ 
tice for the middle of May.” 

“ Sebulon I” exclaimed Kaspar, putting his 
fist upon the table, “ shall I build upon your 
meadow, or shall I not ?” 

“No!” 

“ Or in your garden ?” 

“ No!” 

“ And shall I live no longer in my father's 
mansion ?” 

“ No!” 

“ Then if I don’t build on the spot between 
the mansion and the Rhine, may this brandy 
turn to fire and flame in my stomach ! Good 
night to you all!” 

Saying this, he swallowed his brandy and 
hurried home. 

Next morning the Sheriff really came and 
gave notice to Kaspar and his wife on Sebulon’s 
account. The woman felt alarmed; and now 
the affair began to look serious, she would very 
willingly have accepted the lot on the meadow. 
She hifoted that Kaspar had better go up-stairs 
and speak a kind word to his brother. But 
Kaspar now was obstinate, and too proud to be 
the first to speak. With his two eldest boys he 
went to the river, and immediately set about 
cutting down the trees which were standing 
there. Sebulon once put his head out of the 
window, with his nightcap on, and very calmly 
said, “ Good morning, and good luck to you I” 

It was a very wretched site indeed. Thrust 
between the mansion and the towing-path, it 
could contain only one row of rooms. “ So 
much the better,” thought Kaspar; “ so I will j 
build three stories, and take away the light and 
air from Sebulon.” But there was also a strong 
brick wall to be erected against the river, which 
was no easy matter. So little room was left for 
the premises, that in the old lodging almost half 
a dozen more oxen could be stowed than in the 
new one. But Kaspar built the premises in 
such a way as to take away the view from Sebu¬ 
lon’s window, which faced the village street. 
Thus he deprived him of the only entertainment 
he enjoyed while working. 

Amidst annoyances and curses the house was 
roofed in before winter. The brothers did not 


greet one another when they met; the village 
people laughed at them, and thus increased their 
obstinacy. When Kaspar wanted new clothes, 
he employed a tailor from the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage ; and as to his children, they did their uncle 
all the harm they could, and no longer spared 
even the flowers and fruits in his garden. 

Things went on a little better in spring, when 
Kaspar really removed to his new house; but 
only a little better. Even in town it is a hard 
thing to have an enemy; but in the country it 
is still more so: for in town you are able to 
avoid one another if you like; but in the coun¬ 
try you meet almost every day, in the public- 
house, in the parish council, m business and 
pastime; especially if you are neighbours—and 
that takes away a man’s appetite. 

Kaspar had once told the landlord—“ I have a 
very pretty house indeed; 1 have a fine view on 
every side, and can look straight down into your 
village; my wife, too, likes it very much, and 
enjoys the prospect.” The landlord told this to 
Sebulon, and the very next day some workmen 
came and built upon Sebulon's ground, round 
three sides of Kaspar’s house, two high walls, 
the top of which they covered with broken 
glass. Between these walls Sebulon with bis 
own hands planted young poplars, which he 
watered every day, and gave the watchman a 
handsome fee to look at them every hour of the 
night, lest any harm should be done to them. 
Kaspar’s boys got nothing but wounded bands 
and knees by the glazed walls, whilst the pop¬ 
lars were merrily growing, and as early as the 
ensuing spring darkened Kaspar’s house so 
much, that at four o’clock in the afternoon can¬ 
dles had to be lighted. Thus, of course, Kas¬ 
per's wife was shut out from all her pretty 
views ; and, what was still worse, the children 
were shut out from their former play-ground 
by the walls, and loitered all day near the 
water, away from which their mother could not 
keep them; and at high water she was in 
anxiety and alarm all day long. At last Kaspar 
was obliged to engage a nurse expressly to look 
after the children. 

Once upon a time, in autumn, just after the 
second mowing, Sebulon was sitting at his 
work, when his brother’s eldest boy entered the 
room without having knocked at the door, 
stepped up to his shopboard, and began to say, 
“ Uncle Sebulon, father sends you word—” 

“ Take off your cap,” said Sebulon, “ whilst 
you are speaking to your father’s brother!” 

“ My father did not tell me to do so,” replied 
the fellow, and kept his cap upon his head. 
“ He sends you word, that up the river, where 
your meadows begin, the dike will not do any 
longer. Father savs that it is your business as 
well as his, and asks whether you will pay your 
share towards building a new stone dike, and 
planting willows upon it ? He will then do his 
part.” 

Sebulon answered, “ He wants it more than 
I do; when the high water comes in spring, if 
he does not raise a dike during autumn his 
house will go afloat. By-thc-bye, tell your father 
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I should have helped him nevertheless, if he had 
not sent me a churl like you.” 

The fellow turned round and went away with¬ 
out a salute. When he delivered the message 
to his father, he said, “ I shall not spend my 
money in order to shelter that niggard's mea¬ 
dows. Thank God, Pm pretty well off, and my 
fields lie high enough; if the house should be 
lost— well, I shall get over that.” 

Thus the dikes were not repaired at all. But 
even in the autumn the Rhine rose higher than 
usual; and, after it had subsided, Sebulon 
walked over his meadows in a very anxious 
mood. The remainder of the old dike was 
washed away, a large spot was stripped of its 
grass so that the bare soil lay open, and about 
an acre and a half was covered with barren 
gravel and sand. Sebulon easily calculated, 
that, including the raising of a new dike, he was 
a thousand dollars worse off'. For the moment 
he was of opinion, that after all it would have 
been better if his brother had got half an acre 
of his meadow for his house, and he had saved 
that entire which was now spoiled. But he tried 
to forget it, when upon the wet towing-path he 
passed by his brother’s house: for there all, 
children as well as adults, were engaged in car¬ 
rying buckets of water out of the cellar; and his 
brother’s wife stood wringing her hands, because 
the preserved vegetables in her casks had been 
spoiled. This sight was as soothing to Sebulon 
as a plaister upon a cantharide. 

But soon a seton was to be laid under his 
skin. In that same autumn at church he heard 
announced from the pulpit the marriage of his 
eldest niece, Louisa, with a young farmer of the 
neighbourhood. Thus it had been agreed upon 
without the nearest relation being asked: thus 
the banns had been published from the pulpit 
before they had sent him word. Louisa was his 
godchild, and the one who had always been his 
especial favourite, for whom he had many years 
Rince laid aside a massive gold chain, with a 
handled ducat, that had come to him from his 
mother’s property. 

The wedding-aay came on apace: he was not 
invited; but, as it was still fine warm autumn 
weather, the tables were placed in the street hard 
by his door. Sebulon beneld the merry-makings 
from above, and bolted his choler; but on seeing 
the bride herself in her beautiful wedding-dress, 
which he had neither cut nor sewn, and which 
in his opinion did not suit her at all, two big, 
bitter tears burst from his old eyes. He could 
not bear the joy that sounded up to him through 
the |>oplars: softly he dressed himself, put the 
gold chain formerly designed for Louisa, with 
its twinkling and jingling ducat, into his pocket, 
and went down stairs. 

Had it not been for that spiteful wall he could 
have secretly stolen away by the back door near 
the river: now he must go out by the front, 
and right amongst the tables of the wedding 
guests. With noiseless steps and downcast eyes 
he walked on. Louisa saw him, and became 
red as scarlet; her mother saw him, and became 
pale as death: a malicious, sneering smile passed 


over the guests’ countenances at this sudden and 
unheard-of violation of all family manners and 
family feelings. Kaspar jumped up from his 
seat; he was about, I suppose, to hand the glass 
to his brother; and Sebulon, I suppose, would 
then have stayed, and the joy and merriment of 
the wedding might have healed their long woe. 
But the youngest of Kaspar’s children just then 
called out to the great watch-dog under the 
table, which they had let loose in the general 
jubilation, “ Tiras, Tiras, there’s Uncle Bandi- 
legs!” The dog was a very quiet animal indeed, 
that would do no harm even to a child; but the 
little rogues had several times, when he was 
chained, set him on their uncle to frighten him, 
and now the dog darted furiously at his legs. 
Sebulon, who had been prepared for the worst, 
gave him a heavy blow over his mouth with his 
Spanish cane, and at the same time Kaspar 
kicked him so vehemently in his side, that the 
beast tumbled back yelling under the table. 
Sebulon looked angrily at the family, and said, 
“ As I am going away of my own free will, you 
need no dog to drive away your nearest relation 
from his niece’s wedding.” Quicker than before 
he stepped through the rows of the guests, and 
turned round the next corner. 

Silently he walked through the stubble-fields 
and meadows to a goldsmith's in the neigh¬ 
bouring town, sold the chain, and carelessly put 
the louis-d’ors he got for it into the same breeches 
pocket where the chain had just been. He then 
turned into the market-place, to the house of the 
notary public, had an hour’s interview with him, 
and invited him to his lodgings for the next 
morning. He afterwards went to the public- 
house, where he sat down with the other cus¬ 
tomers, and asked the barber and the farrier, 
because they were the two greatest gossips in 
the parish, also to his house, as witnesses, the 
next morning. He then treated them with the 
best wine, and played with them at sibbeschroem* 
far into the night. In this wav he got rid of the 
louis-d’ors he had received for the chain, and 
that was just what he wished to do. At mid¬ 
night, after the mirth of the wedding was over, 
he returned home and popped his head under 
the bedclothes. 

The notary came the next morning, and so 
did the witnesses. Sebulon had one more rela¬ 
tive in the Oberland whom he did not like, 
because she had misbehaved herself when a girl, 
and had with great difficulty got married. To 
her and her children he now legally bequeathed 
his mansion and his landed property, as well as 
his goods and chattels, upon the condition that 
the possession of them should be forfeited if 
any heir should neglect the wall or the poplars, 
or if he should sell any part of the ground to 
Kaspar or his descendants. The notary got for 
his fee all that remained of the louis-d’ors, and 
Sebulon threw a shilling that was still left, on 
the following Sunday, into the plate. The wit¬ 
nesses he forbade, moreover, to talk of the 
matter, who of course directly stuck it to the 


* A game at cards usual on the Lower Rhine. 
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great bell; and that self-same night twenty good 
friends and true in the pnblic-house told Kaspar 
the pleasant story, under the rose. 

Money is everywhere of great weight, but 
particularly so in the country, where a man is 
measured by what he possesses, and a girl 
sometimes the same. Kaspar learnt soon enough 
that now he was reckoned but half as rich as 
before. People knew very well that out of his 
garden, his beautiful meadows, and his tailoring, 
Sebulon made nearly as much money per annum 
as Kaspar by his large estate, and that, being 
without children, he did not spend one-tenth 
part of his income. Besides, he was the owner 
of the solid and well-built mansion, whilst 
Kaspar had only that unsafe and always damp 
new house near the water. As Kaspar had 
twelve children, a long sum must be worked 
with his property by the fourth rule, the quotient 
of which became very small indeed. This cal¬ 
culation was soon made by the old and young 
farmers of the neighbourhood roundabout. For¬ 
ward Ann, Kaspar's second daughter (the same 
who formerly had pulled back Michael from the 
uncle's staircase), had been wooed a long time 
since by a mayor's son of a neighbouring farm, 
and at Louisa's wedding the match had been 
nearly settled between them; now it was broken 
off, and Ann looked not half so forward as be¬ 
fore. Kaspar himself had entertained a hope 
of becoming Sheriff in place of the old one; 
but, when the election really took place at the 
village hall, all were of opinion that it would 
not do to have a Sheriff who was on bad terms 
with anybody in the village, and all the votes 
weie given to a wealthier farmer, though instead 
of one he had half-a-dozen enemies. Even by 
his own family, as time went on, Kaspar became 
more annoyed from day to day. His wife re¬ 
proached him that it had not been really her 
intention to build upon that poor lot, but that 
all was the fault of his own obstinacy. The 
children, in whose minds the poisonous seed of 
hatred had been early sown by their tricks to 
the uncle, which had always been connived at 
by their parents, had learned disrespect towards 
old age, and now paid it back in full measure 
to their father in his turn. The elder sons and 
daughters looked upon their parents as the cause 
of their losing the rich property of their uncle; 
and Ann, no more wooed by any wealthy lad, 
spoke not one kind word to her father or mother. 
The curse of hatred was on every brow, and 
Kaspar, walking lonely in the fiela behind his 
oxen, often thought, “ I know what I should do 
if we were three years younger; but, as it has 
lasted three years, it shall be the same as long 
as I live.” Thus saying, he struck the oxen so 
hard with his stick that they sprang up and the 
furrow went wrong. 

A bard winter came on. All January and 
February the snow fell without ceasing. It 
froze by night, and the snow remained. With 
great anxiety the high water was expected on 
the Lower Rhine. Thus the weather continued 
till the middle of March, when the north wind 
shifted to the south-west, and in one day every¬ 


where the black soil appeared through its cover 
ing of snow. The Rhine rose, and it would bo 
tremendous if in the Oberland too the thaw 
should come on so suddenly. If the dike had 
but been properly repaired in autumn! Now it 
was too late, and they must make the best of it. 
Kaspar, in his agony for his hearth, his wife, 
and children, learned to bend his stubborn will. 
Without asking or waiting this time for his 
brother’s help near the dike, he rammed a dozen 
of the stoutest fir trunks in a sloping row, to 
turn off gently the rush of the water, and 
fastened them together by a strong wickerwork. 
Thus he gained time to seek shelter for his best 
goods at least. 

Higher and higher still rose the flood. Kas¬ 
par’s wife and children had to be taken away in 
a boat. The water had reached his first floor. 
He himself still remained in the dangerous 
building, like a captain unwilling to leave a 
wreck until it sinks. He even succeeded, by 
the protection of the fir trunks, which made a 
stout resistance, in towing a large strong barn 
door, and fastening it by wickerwork to this 
entrenchment. By these means his house was 
still better sheltered. Indeed, as the whirlpools 
rushed on, the firs bowed and cracked, but by 
this very yielding they always rose again. Now, 
if the water should rise no more, as it really 
seemed to stop, his house would be saved. 

But one erening the sky was darkened; the 
wind shifted suddenly to the west, and drove 
the roaring waves towards the village; a shower 
like the bursting of a cloud rushed down, the 
flood rose too feet every hour, and already was 
climbing up to Sebulon's mansion. 

Sebulon had laid himself down in his clothes 
upon his bed in the upper room. Because his 
house bad always been spared, he had neither 
fled nor even procured a boat; nor did he choose 
to ask for his brother’s, who, like him, was 
beleaguered in his stronghold. Besides, he did 
not feel much alarmed, believing that he might 
depend upon the stability of his mansion. He 
had his lamp burning near him, and was reading 
in his prayer-book. 

But on a sudden he saw the water bubbling 
from under the floor like a clear little forest 
fountain in spring. His hair stood on end: lo! 
there already it came merrily purling over the 
threshold. Up he sprang, and threw open the 
door: a full gush of water broke in upon him, 
and just as he had escaped to his shopboard the 
water reached the level of the windows. Now 
the most miserable death was before him: if the 
water should rise until it filled the windows, he 
would be crushed to death against the ceiling, 
or suffocated. He hurried to that window which 
faced the village and cried for help, but the loud 
roaring of the water and the shrill hissing of the 
wind took his voice away unheard from nis lips, 
and the water was curling up to his breast. On 
this side there was no rescue, but on the river’s 
side a slight hope was left. There stood close 
to his window one of those poplars which he 
bad planted from hatred. He waaed to his bed- 
6teaa, tied together a woollen blanket that was 
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still dry, and fastened it round hi*. Back. Then 
cautiously he climbed into the window. The 
poplar, indeed, was still standing, and just 
stretched a strong bough towards his hand; 
close behind it even the roof of his brother’s 
house was still peeping out of the flood. He 
saw Kaspar with a lantern step out of the up¬ 
permost floor into his boat. He called to him, 
but hearing was impossible. Kaspar with all 
his might forced his boat towards the fir trunks 
at the dike. Sebulon in his turn climbed as 
high up the poplar as the boughs were strong 
enough to bear him, then seated himself, and 
waited for the day and help to come. Soon he 
was aware that the water was now falling as 
quickly as it had risen: already it had disap¬ 
peared from the window out of which he had 
made his escape, and already he thought of re¬ 
turning there. 

But just at the dawn of day the wind rose 
again with sharp and angry gusts. The water 
roared more wildly; the poplar waved more 
fearfully. Sebulon was just about to climb to 
his seat again, when suddenly at the dike he 
heard a tremendous crash: the roof before him 
sank into the water with a terrible roaring, and 
even the poplar was plunged into the rising 
whirlpool. Convulsively he clung to the large 
tree, which, whirled about by the waves, turned 
over and over, and Sebulon was obliged to 
dance with it; now he was a yard above, now a 
yard below, the surface of the water. He felt a 
sudden push, and the bough which he held 
threw him rudely off upon something firm. He 
felt the blood streaming from his nose, and per¬ 
ceived that he was fast drifting down together 
with what he was lying on; and then he lost 
his senses. When he slowly recovered himself, 
and touched and saw his couch, he found it 
to be a huge barn-door, and a man sitting at 
the other end of it: this man was his brother 
Kaspar! 

By the rocking of his house Kaspar had per¬ 
ceived that he was no longer safe within it: so 
he got into his boat, but oared not go towards 
the village, where, in the black night, he might 
easily be dashed by the wild waves against the 
top of a tree and turned over; but he went along 
the more quiet road up to his entrenchment, the 
trunks of which, as late as yesterday, had stoutly 
stood their ground. Here he paused, sheltered 
from the gale and the current, and noticing the 
falling of the flood with as much pleasure as 
Sebulon. But the gusts that came with the 
morning drove the waves straight towards his 
place of shelter; four fir trunks at last gave 
way, and the rest in the same moment were 
broken to pieces. The huge bam door was 
within a little of falling upon Kaspar’s head, 
and quite broke off the bow of his skiff. No 
choice was left him but to spring from his 
sinking craft upon the barn-door itself. The 
unchained floods rushed roaring upon his house, 
which he, as well as Sebulon, saw disappear; 
and barn door and poplar shot into the same 
whirlpool, which brought them close one to 
another, and deposited Sebulon on the better 


life-boat. Kaspar's first intention on seeing a 
man thrown upon the door was to push him off, 
lest the load should become too heavy; but bis 
good feeling spurned this thought. At the 
Mask dawn of day he recognized his hated bro¬ 
ther, hut contented himself with moving as far 
from hint as he possibly could. Thus, the two 
brothers were sitting opposite one another, each 
on an edge of the door, which was rapidly 
drifted down. 

At daybreak thev had a disheartening prospect. 
The clouds parted, the storm ceased; but the 
dirty flood, washing down trees, furniture, and 
dead bodies of animals, stretched boundless be¬ 
fore them. No boats ventured into the whirl¬ 
pool ; and if perchance the dooc darted nearer 
to the bank, where people might have seen them, 
yet they were too fearful or too much engaged 
in their own distress to think about helping 
their brethren. Every moment they were threat¬ 
ened with death, as their craft darted over the 
tops of trees or was pushed by the current 
against beams or timbers. Besides, the wind 
again shifted to the north, and blew cold through 
their wet garments. Sebulon, finding the blanket 
he had fastened round his neck rather dry, 
spread it, and wrapped it round him; but still 
his teeth chattered. Now, in the agony of his 
heart, sundry fine sentences about brotherly-love 
and forgiveness occurred to him and pressed 
heavily upon his conscience. But ju6t as he 
was growing tender he purposely thought of the 
view taken away from his upper room, of his 
sister-in-law, and, more than all, of Louisa’s 
wedding, and his heart became as cold as his 
hands. 

Kaspar, in his turn, was in still greater tre¬ 
pidation, and kept repeating to himself the 
Lord's Prayer. He shivered more and more 
every moment. Suddenly the thought flashed 
into his mind, that before stepping into his boat 
he had pocketed a bottle of brandy: he sought 
for it, and lo 1 it was safe! He took a hearty 
draught, and his eyes began to look brighter. 

On seeing this poor Sebulon’s teeth chat¬ 
tered still worse. Kaspar saw it, and quite 
slowly, as if he woula count the words, he 
uttered the question, “ Sebulon, would you 
like a drop?” 

This, like softening oil, spread over the tailor’s 
face. Their distress was too great: his heart 
was broken. A low " Yes” trembled through 
his closed teeth. 

Now Kaspar cautiously crept to the middle of 
the barn-door, and Sebulon as cautiously crept 
towards him, for they could not walk upright, 
or the door would have turned over. Kaspar 
gave the bottle; Sebulon took it, and drained a 
long draught. 

But, together with the warmth that now ran 
through tneir veins, their obstinacy awoke anew* 
Sebulon, giving back the bottle, said, “ Thank 
you,” and turned his back on Kaspar to creep 
to his seat again. 

They floated down for another hour; the sun 
rose brightly, and nature became more calm* 
Kaspar, worn out by the fatigues of the fore- 
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going days and nights, could no longer keep 
awake, and nodded backwards and forwards. 

Sebulon saw his brother’s danger, and now it 
was his turn to speak. “ Kaspar,” said he, 
“ stretch yourself and sleep, or else you will be 
drowned. I will watch, and call you when help 
is at hand.” 

This Kaspar needed not twice telling, so fell 
forward upon his breast, laid his arms under his 
head, and began to snore. Sebulon silently stole 
up to him, took the woollen blanket, that was 
now quite dry, off his shoulders, and spread it 
gently over his brother. 

Another hour passed away, when Sebulon 
thought they were going more slowly. He 
looked around him, and almost screamed aloud 
with inward joy; for he clearly saw the main 
current weltering down to their right, whilst 
they in more quiet water were drifting towards a 
black slip, which seemed to be a bank. After 
having looked at all this, he called Kaspar. 

Kaspar got up, and, stretching himself, he 
said, “ Yes, I know this neighbourhood I The 
black slip is a dike, near which the water will be 
uiet. If we reach it we may walk upon the 
ike to the upper land.” 

In their joy they drank again together, and 
Kaspar gave the Dlanket back to bis brother. 
But all at once he called out, “ How is it that we 
drift along so fast, if there be a dyke before us ?” 

He rose up and looked. “ Now we are lost,” 
he said in a low voice; “ the dike is broken, and 
we are just in the current which leads to the gap. 
Look, how it whirls faster and faster! There 
the flood is breaking; we shall run against the 
dike and be gone 1” 

So it was. Quicker than a steam-boat the 
gate darted toward the narrow gap. “Five 
minutes more,” said Kaspar, kneeling down like 
one sentenced to death under the executioner’s 
axe; “ now four—now not even three 1” 

Sebulon no longer looked at the gap in the 
dike, but at Kasper, and said in a loud and dis¬ 
tinct voice, “ Brother, shall we go as enemies 
into the presence of God ?” 

Kaspar’s heart broke, and, with the cry, 
“ Brother, forgive me!” he sank into Sebulon’s 
open arms. But Sebulon cried aloud, “ Thus 
let us die!” It was the first time these four 
live-long years that either of them felt his blood 
roll warm through his veins, and felt tears of 
joy burst from his eyes. In the presence of 
death they were happier than ever, because each 
of them telt a loving heart beat strong against 
his own. 

A violent swinging of the gate tore them 
asunder. Both looked for the dike, and ex¬ 
pected death; but the dike was no more to be 
seen 1 Kaspar, amazed, looked back, and lo 1 
the dike was already behind them. In the very 
moment of their reconcilement death had passed 
by them. Their craft, as if by a miracle, had 
darted through the middle of the gap without 


running either against the right or the left side— 
they were saved! Before them was the upper 
country, towards which they were slowly drift¬ 
ing by the the smoother waves. They embraced 
each other once more in their joy, and did not 
part until the gate was moorea upon a soft 
ploughed field. 

Arm-in-arm they went to the next village, 
where they dried their clothes and refreshed 
themselves with meat and drink. Willingly 
they would have rested there for the night; but 
they thought of the anxiety of Kaspar’s wife and 
children. Kaspar sold his barn-aoor, Sebulon 
his woollen blanket ; and, as each of them had 
a little money besides, they began their journey. 
All the roads being overflowed, they were 
obliged to seek by-paths over the mountains, 
and the 6ame distance they had floated in eight 
hours now took them three days in walking. 
But these three days seemed shorter to them 
than the eight hours had been; for, during this 
time, which they enjoyed in pleasant loneliness, 
they exchanged all and everything they had ex¬ 
perienced during four long years: their hearts 
again grew together as fast as formerly, and they 
planned new schemes how they would regulate 
their household for each other’s happiness. In 
the next place to their own they went to the 
notary-public, and Sebulon cancelled his will 
which he had deposited there. 

Thus they arrived, late in the third evening, 
at their village; and walked to their paternal 
farm. The water was subsiding; the poplars 
and the walls, as well as the new house—the very 
objects of their quarrel-—had disappeared, with¬ 
out leaving any trace behind; only their paternal 
mansion stood firm and unshaken. 

Kaspar kept a little in the rear; but Sebulon 
stole to a comer of the mansion, where he saw 
his sister-in-law with her children, sitting in 
despair on the very scene of her former haughti¬ 
ness, which had just been restored to her by the 
flood. “ Pray,” said she to the little ones, “ for 
your father, whom the flood carried away hence; 
and pray also,” continued she, “ for your mother, 
for she has killed your father and poor brother 
Sebulon too I” 

“Not mel” cried Sebulon, stepping forth. 
The children, forgetting all their hatred, clung 
to him. “ And because you, dear sister, feel re¬ 
pentance and sorrow, God bestows still more 
upon you; and because you remember Sebulon, 
he brings you back your husband!” 

Then Kaspar came forward from behind the 
corner, and his wife embraced him with one arm 
and Sebulon with the other. And Sebulon said, 
“We have received a good lesson these four 
years, and had it lasted four years longer we 
might have been reduced to beggary. Now we 
may still get over it. To-morrow we will begin 
a new dike together. You don’t want a new 
house: come to me again—my property is yours 
and your children’s!” 
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THE WOMAN OF THE WRITERS. 


BY MARY COW DEN CLARKE. 

No. IV.—CERVANTES. 


We begin this paper by entreating our readers 
to bear with us herein, as they would bear with 
a lover's raptures about his mistress, for we con¬ 
fess ourselves deeply enamoured of Cervantes' 
women. They are at once the most romantic 
and the most real of women. They have all the 
charm of ideality, with all the genuineness of 
reality. You meet with them in the most pic¬ 
turesque of situations, and most poetical of ad¬ 
ventures ; while they are themselves truest flesh- 
and-blood women. They are no mere abstracts 
of womanhood—no goddesses—no idols—but 
breathing, living, feminine creatures. They are 
not remarkable for attainments, but they are no 
fools. They are intelligent rather than intellec¬ 
tual ; women of good understanding rather than 
of cultivation. They are neither particularly 
well-read, nor accomplished ; but they have 
clear faculties, and good sense. They are sweet- 
natured, active, prompt, energetic beings. They 
are full of generous emotions, of noble feeling, 
of right principle; and their actions are in con¬ 
sonance with their sentiments. They are beau¬ 
tiful in person; graceful in demeanour; and 
capable of the utmost warmth and tenderness of 
devotion. They are gentle, yet not feeble; soft 
and kindly of manner, yet spirited in conduct. 

If we would see how entirely compatible with 
womanly grace and modesty a confirmed pur¬ 
pose in speech and opinion can be, let us turn 
to our author’s delineation of the shepherdess 
Marcela. He has introduced her with artistic 
subtlety. Our curiosity and interest are first 
excited by hearing her history, told by one of 
the goatherds to Don Quixote. We hear of her 
surpassing beauty—of how it has bewitched all 
the youths in the neighbourhood—how they 
have all turned shepherd swains for her love— 
and how the most enamoured one amongst 
them, Chrysostom, has just died from the effects 
of his unsuccessful passion for her. This un¬ 
happy lover’s merit forms a tacit testimony to 
hers; and we are told of him, in the simple but 
expressive language of the rustic narrator, that 
“ he was a good fellow, charitable, and a friend 
of good folk; and he had a face like a blessing .” 
Reluctant praise is in some instances strongest 
raise; and when the goatherd cannot help 
earing witness that Marcela encourages none 
of her lovers, but plainly tells them sne never 
intends to marry, we feel that he involuntarily 
(and the more forcibly, for its being unwillingly) 
acquits her of any share in Chrysostom’s deatn, 
even while he accuses her of cruelty. The 
author has also contrived to put additional 
evidence of the same kind into the mouth of 
another swain, Ambrosio, the friend and fellow- 
sufferer of the dead shepherd, just before Mar¬ 
cela approaches. Her sudden entrance upon 


the scene of the love-slain youth’s funeral, and 
the description of the effect she produces upon 
those assembled, are strikingly fine. She 
abruptly appears ** on the top of the rock, 
wherein they made the grave”—the spot where 
Chrysostom had first beheld her, and where lie 
had desired them to bury him. She is de¬ 
scribed “ so fair, that her beauty surpassed far 
the fame that was spread thereof; such as had 
not beheld her before, did look on her with ad¬ 
miration and silence; and those who were wont 
to view her, remained no less suspended than 
the others who had never seen her.” 

Her calm response to the indignant reproaches 
with which Ambrosio receives her, is in the ge¬ 
nuine spirit of maidenly dignity. It is self- 
assertion tempered with mildness and modesty. 
She reasons no less quietly than sensibly; and 
her arguments are unanswerable, for they are 
based on truth and right. Her claim to free¬ 
dom and exemption from loving against her will, 
her denial of being compelled to return liking 
for unsought and unsanctioned admiration, her 
vindication of her innocence from the charge of 
cruelty, and her title to live unblamed for the 
death of wooers whom she never encouraged, 
are all set forth with a simple earnestness the 
most irresistible; while the conclusion of her 
speech is no less gentle than steadfast. “ * If 
Chrysostom’s impatience and headlong desire 
slew him, why should mine honest proceeding 
and care be inculped therewithal ? If I preserve 
mine integrity in the society of these trees, why 
should any desire me to lose it, seeing every one 
covets to have the like himself, to converse the 
better among men ? I have, as you all know, 
riches enough of mine own, and therefore do not 
covet other men's. I have a free condition, and 
I do not please to subject me: neither do I love 
or hate any. I do not deceive this man, or 
solicit that other; nor do I jest with one, and 
pass the time with another. The honest con¬ 
versation of the pastoras of these villages, and 
the care of my goats, do entertain me. My 
desires are limited by these mountains; and if 
they do issue from hence, it is to contemplate 
the beauty of heaven—steps wherewithal the 
soul travels toward her first dwelling.’ And 
ending here, without desiring to hear any answer, 
she turned her back, and entered into tne thick¬ 
est part of the wood that was there at hand, 
leaving all those that were present marvellously 
admired at her beauty ana discretion.” Mar- 
cela's sudden apparition, and as sudden vanish¬ 
ing, leave the reader with the effect of having 
seen a beautiful vision; but her feminine appeal, 
with its mingled sweetness and dignity, its 
blended serenity and decision, remains, an inde¬ 
lible impression of veritable womanly presence. 
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Lucinda’s story is exquisitely told; her con¬ 
stancy, her beautv, Cardenio’s passionate love 
for her, and hers for him, are all indicated to the 
reader in a manner as ingenious and interesting, 
as it is unhackneyed and natural; while it pre¬ 
pares him for the climax of her appearance and 
behaviour, in that crowning scene where they all 
meet at the inn. What taste there is in the de¬ 
scription of her swooning condition; of her 
recognising her lover and husband, Cardenio; 
of her forgetting the presence of others in her 
joy at seeing him again! “ And then Lucinda, 
first severing her eyelids, beheld Cardenio; and 
having first taken notice of him by his voice, 
and confirmed it again by her sight, like one 
quite distracted, without farther regarding mo¬ 
dest respects, she cast both her arms about his 
neck, and joining her face to his, said, ‘ Yea, 
thou indeecf art my lord; thou the true owner of 
this poor captive, howsoever adverse fortune 
shall thwart it, or this life, which is only sus¬ 
tained and lives by thine, be ever so much 
threatened/ ” 

But the chief charmer of the book is Doro¬ 
thea. She always takes range in our imagina¬ 
tion with the women of Shakespeare. She might 
have been one of his. She has just that win¬ 
ning mixture of sprightliness and tenderness, 
sense and sensibility, susceptible heart and de¬ 
voted nature, gaiety and feeling, simplicity and 
refinement, delicacy and warmth, which forms 
so conspicuous a combination in his heroines. 
The scene in which she is first introduced, dis¬ 
guised as a country swain, sitting under an ash- 
tree, and bathing her feet in a stream, is a pic¬ 
ture that lives immortally among imaginative 
portraiture. It has furnished an inexhaustible 
subject to sculptors, painters, and poets. The 
way in which the author has not only conveyed 
the idea of her personal beauty, by instancing 
the whiteness and shapeliness of her hands and 
feet, and the luxuriance of her hair, but has 
made them the means of informing those who 
are gazing at her of the secret of her sex, not¬ 
withstanding her boy’s attire, is very choice. 
Next, he prepossesses in her favour the reader, 
no less than those she meets in the book, by 
the sweet tone of her speaking-voice, the dis¬ 
cretion of her words, and the charm of her man¬ 
ner. In the narrative she gives of her own pre¬ 
vious history, her parentage, her girlhood, her 
peaceful country life, its domestic duties, the 
affection and confidence that subsisted between 
herself and her father and mother, are told with 
inimitable grace; and the mode in which she 
relates the story of the attachment between Fer¬ 
nando and herself, is supreme in gentle beauty. 
The artless tenderness, the inexperience, the 
trusting love, the too fond credence, the dis¬ 
tressful fears, the passionate regrets, and the 
desperate resolve born of love and grief, which 
are made in turn to shine through this narra¬ 
tion, prove Cervantes to be an adept in womanly 
analysis. The way in which Dorothea—gaining 
fresh hope from her meeting with Cardenio, and 
from what he tells her—enters with animation 
into the Curate’s and Barber’s scheme for re¬ 


claiming the errant knight of La Mancha, shows 
her in a light as attractive for its vivacity and 
address, as the one where she appeared in her 
distress and dejection. Her sprightly invention, 
her courtesy of demeanour; the sportive gravity 
with which she supports the part of “ Princess 
Micomicona, queen of the great kingdom of 
Micomicon in Ethiopia;” the ready wit with 
which she sketches the history of her troubles 
from the “huge giant, lord of a great island, 
called ‘ Pandafilando of the dusky sight,’ be¬ 
cause of the squint with which he is in the 
habit of terrifying beholders;” the ingenuity 
with which she binds ber devoted champion by 
a vow not to undertake any other adventure 
until hers shall have been prosperously achieved, 
—all endear her still farther to our fancy. 

The more we know of Dorothea, the more we 
fall “fathoms deep in love” with her. In how 
winning an aspect she appears, when she ad¬ 
dresses, with words of consolation and offers of 
aid, the muffled lady who arrives at the inn, in 
company with four masked cavaliers, and who 
appears to be in such deep affliction! and after¬ 
wards, towards the foreign lady-stranger, she is 
no less amiable and kindly attentive; and again, 
to poor little Donna Clara she exhibits a like 
compassionate disposition, and desire to afford 
comfort. There is a promptness, an aptitude 
in the courtesies which Dorothea proffers to her 
own sex apparently needing her sympathy, that 
is ineffably womanly and beautiful; and which, 
together with her other qualities, renders her one 
of the most captivating heroines in all fiction. 
The speech in which she pleads to Don Fernando 
her claims upon his heart and honour, is tran¬ 
scendent in modest affectionate eloquence, and 
forms the crowning beauty of her character. 
Kneeling at his feet, and weeping, she utters it; 
but though poured forth in that lowly attitude, 
there is nothing abject in its entreaty. It is full 
of humility, without a spark of spaniel servility. 
It is honest and upright, though meek; high- 
minded, though beseeching. It appeals by just 
and valid, yet touchingly-urged arguments, to 
his feeling and good faith. It is too long to 
quote entire; but we would ask the reader if 
such suing as this be not what we have de¬ 
scribed it—right womanly ? After declaring 
herself to him, she says:— 

“ But yet for all this, I would not have you to 
imagine that I come here guided by dishonourable 
steps, being only hitherto conducted by the tracts of 
dolour and feeling, to sec myself so forgotten by thee. 
It was thy will that I should bo thine own, and thou 
didst desire it in such a manner, as although now 
thou wouldst not have it so, yet canst not thou pos¬ 
sibly leave off to be mine. Know, my dear lord, 
that the matchless affections that I do bear towards 
thee, may recompense and be equivalent to her 
beauty and nobility for whom thou dost abandon 
me.” 

The conclusion is, to our thinking, consume 
mate in delicacy and force;— 

“ That which I shall lastly say, is, that whether 
thou will or no, I am thy wife; the witnesses are 
thine own toords t which neither should nor ought 
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to He , if thou dost prize thyself of that for lohosc 
want thou despisest me.” 

This veiled but significant allusion to the 
honour of which he has robbed her, in her ap- 
eal to his, is conceived in the very perfection of 
igh taste and sentiment. The irresistible effect 
produced upon Don Fernando by this supplica¬ 
tion, is the subtlest tribute to the beauty and 
worth of its utterer. Its involuntary influence 
upon him, its power in subduing and winning 
him wholly to herself, is most skilfully depicted; 
while the noble candour and generosity of the 
response which he makes to it, when he at length 
raises her to his arms, is an earnest that the 
lover she has won is worthy even of herself— 
the incomparable Dorothea. 

Then there is the Moorish lady, Zorayda; 
with her bewitching broken language, her ro¬ 
mantic story, her instinctive piety, her con¬ 
fiding love, her filial tenderness, her rare beauty 
of person, and her cheerful spirit of endurance. 
The patience with which this daintily-nurtured 
lady bears the fatigues, inconveniences, and 
perils of travel, together with the hardships to 
which want of money exposes her during their 
voyage, awakens the reader’s sympathy, while it 
heightens her lover’s affection and esteem for 
her. Those letters she writes to the Spanish 
captive are replete with guileless charm; they 
are perfect samples of simplicity devoid of silli¬ 
ness. There is in them the high-hearted hope 
and trust of youth unclouded by a knowledge of 
treachery and disappointment. There is some¬ 
thing of the transparent frankness, the “ plain 
and holy innocence,” of white-souled Miranda, 
in these words—“ 1 have seen many Christians 
through this window, and none of them hath 
seemed to me a gentleman but thyself. 1 am 
very beautiful and young, and I nave a great 
deal of riches to cany with me. See tbou 
whether thou canst contrive the way how we 
may depart, and thou shall there be my husband , 
if thou pleasest; and if thou wilt not, 1 do not 
greatly care, for Lela Marien [the Virgin Mary] 
will provide me of a husband.” This last sen¬ 
tence, in its 6udden reserve, and even in its 
touch of petulance, is exquisitely feminine. 

Cervantes has admirably distinguished be¬ 
tween the native simplicity of Zorayda, and the 
girlish simplicity of Donna Clara. The one is 
that of a pure-minded, unpractised creature, 
simply bold in her own strength of innocence. 
The latter is that of a petted, motherless, young 
girl of sixteen, trembling with the consciousness 
of her newly-learned, delicious secret; proud of 
her lover’s devotion, yet dreading to proclaim it, 
or see it discovered; throwing herself entirely 
upon some lucky turn of fortune chancing in 
their favour; and contenting herself with in¬ 
genuously owning to Dorothea —“ I do, never¬ 
theless, love him so much, as without him I shall 
not be able to live.” 

Nothing can lie more delightful than the way 
in which they all (that matchless company of 
gallant men and fair women) linger on at that 
squalid, nay-side inn. They smn to have 
nothing else to do in the world than abide there. 


And why should they ? Has it not proved to 
them an enchanted castle of youth, and beauty, 
and love, and romance, ana reconciling cir¬ 
cumstances ? We feel as if—should they stay 
there—every fresh hour would bring some won¬ 
drous fresh arrival of beauty, and grace, and 
happiness, and interesting event. 

This is the same hostelry where Maritornes 
dwells; that marvellous sketch of coarse woman¬ 
hood in the shape of an Asturian serving-wench. 
But Cervantes, who, like all masters in the 
philosophy of nature, knew that there are re¬ 
deeming points at the core of the rudest and 
roughest-hewn blocks of humanity, has given us 
that gracious touch in Maritornes—her fetching 
a draught of water for the panting, blanket- 
betossed Sancho; and drawing it fresh from the 
well that it might be the cooler; and even pay¬ 
ing for wine for him out of her own scanty 
wage, when she finds that he disdains the 
simpler beverage. Quite in keeping, is this, 
with her good-naturedly holding tne candle, and 
assisting, while they apply the plaisters to the 
hurts and bruises of the knight and his squire. 
In active kindness she is apt; but for any point 
of sentiment she is utterly to seek. Witness 
the scurvy trick she and the hoyden daughter of 
the house play Don Quixote; where they fasten 
his hand to the hay-loft, leaving him dangling 
there, the whole weight of his body dependent 
from his wrist, under pretence of engaging him 
in a love-adventure. A practical joke of this 
sort is precisely what suen a girl as Maritornes 
would relish. 

Of the Duchess we have not spoken. We 
are accustomed to see her, on the canvass of our 
artists, a paragon of beauty and apparent high- 
breeding. But she herself is no less a thing 
of naught” than her husband; whom Charles 
Lamb, with his usual profound truth of criticism, 
calls “ that unworthy nobleman.” In reading 
the singularly-inferior Second part of the book, 
we find ourselves wondering whether it can pos¬ 
sibly be the same hand that drew those lovely 
creatures in the First, which afterwards con¬ 
descended to become the limner of this injurious 
lady, who could consort with waiting-women 
ana lackeys to mock and beguile the high- 
minded though wit-wandered knight; for Don 
Quixote is ever great in his ideas, though they 
want coherency. His views are always lofty, 
though they lack form. His tendency ia to 
exalt base things, and to elevate commonplaces 
into his own region of poetical and chivalrous 
altitude. However his notions may deviate from 
the conventional track, they invariably reach up¬ 
wards ; and whatever his aberrations, they con¬ 
stantly point to high and worthy aims. Ramble 
be never so wide of the mark, tne mark itself is 
a right one. His brains may go astray, but not 
his principles: they neither err nor swerve; but 
keep true to bis own nature, which is of the 
finest quality. He is essentially the gentleman, 
though the madman—nay, when most mad, he 
most shows bis 4 ‘ r.oble strain;” as if the more 
bis spirit betrayed itself in its unveiled and un¬ 
guided denotements, the more it declares iteelf 
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intrinsically pure and honourable. lie is cast 
in the true heroic mould. What a tone of good¬ 
breeding there is throughout his conduct and 
mode of speech! With how becoming a fortitude 
he endures his bruises ! There is that which 
commands our respect, as well as something 
pathetic, in the mild patience and composure 
with which he speaks of his hurts; as when— 
his ear being nearly sliced from his head by the 
Biscayan’s sword—he bids his squire Sancho 
lay some plaister to the wound, saying, “for 
mine ear grieves me more than 1 could wish.” 
And see with what true dignity he expresses 
himself on a question of moral excellence— 
" Mark, Sancho, there be two kinds of beauty: 
one of the mind, the other of the body. That 
of tlus mind doth march, and is seen in the un¬ 
derstanding, in honesty, in good proceeding, in 
liberality, in being well-bred; and all these 
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qualities are unlamed, and may be in an ill* 
favoured man; and. when the choice is set upon 
this beauty, and not upon that of the body, it 
causeth love with more force and advantage. 1 
see, Sancho, that I am not lovely, and yet I 
know too that I am not deformed; and it is 
enough for an honest man, if he be not a 
monster, to be beloved, so 1 have the portions 
of the mind I have told thee of.” 

Well may Charles Lamb call him “ the high- 
souled, high-intelligenced Quixote—the errant 
star of knighthood, made more tender by 
eclipse!” 

To re-read this enchanting book is renewal of 
youth; revival of all fresh and gentle emotion; of 
those good, and hopeful, and gracious thoughts, 
which spring from romance and poesy, in the fer¬ 
vour of early enthusiasm, when we first savour 
their delights. 


DREAM SPIRITS. 

Midnight is o’er the Earth, and sleep fs sealing 
Lids that have only ope’d to joy’s glad ray; 

But o’er one pallid cheek the tears are stealing, 
Checked in their course awhile by busy Day. 

Low bowed in grief, a plaintive voice is breaking 
Through the deep silence of a chamber’s gloom, 
And wild sobs, now tho spirit’s will forsaking, 
Blend with that wail within the curtained room: 


I One moment on th’ unquiet couch reposes 
I The mourning mother ; gently sleep doth press 
Tho heavy eye until the worn lid closes, 

| Hushed for a while in deep forgetfulness. 

Slowly there steals upon her tearful slumber 
I Soft whispered words, sweet as the wild breeze 
; brings 

! From the wind-harp, in low harmonious number, 
Sighing at will among tho quivering strings. 


“ Oh, I had thought, when Death’s dark waves were 
near me, 

Ye would have closed, sweet ones! tliese eyes for 
me, 

And on yon Jordan's shores your love would cheer 
me; 

But I have lived to weep—to mourn for ye. 

ft Thou, roy sweet boy! whose serious, gentle spirit 
Seemed in its quiet beauty scarce of earth, 

To our sad hearts did prophet-like inherit 

8ome silent dream of heaven from thy birth-- 


“ Ye, whose light voices blithely in the wild wood 
Bang in the laughter of life’s early spring, 
Bringing e’en memories of my own glad childhood 
Around the world’s hard ways a light to fling— 


“ My own fair daughter! for whoee future dream¬ 
ing 

We had forgot how fragile was the tie 
That bindeth hopes, whose brightness is but seeming 
And hath poor likeness to reality— 


4i Where are ye all? Our hearth, our home is 
lonely; 

The sun shines brightly on the window pane, 

And childish voices seem to greet me, only 
To leave my sad heart desolate again. 


“ Thou, thou, my little child—that seemed but 
given 

To bid me hope and live, and struggle on, 

With loving eyes that stole their blue from Heaven- 
Heaven, where our lost ‘jewel’ now is gone! 

“ Thy fairy clasp upon my bosom lingers, 

No longer in the mortal throes of pain, 

But the fond pressure of thy eager fingers, 

Full—full of buoyant health and love again.” 


Light, as from some far star, hath shed around her 
A radiance paler than the day’s first birth; 

Yet with a mighty strength the spell hath bound her 
Whose holy power hath no taint of earth. 

She clasps her hands! for stealing on her vision 
Through parting clouds her raptured eye can 
trace 

The treasured memories of her heart’s elysium, 

• And the mist fades from each familiar face. 

Gold flows the glossy hair, but oh! far brighter 
Than the sweet locks her trembling fingers twined; 
Gone are the mirthfhl smiles that could delight her, 
To leave a chastened, holier joy behind. 

Light floats the snowy robe; on each fair shoulder 
Flutters the silver pinion; and a hand 
Points to their distant home, as though they told 
her 

To seek the lost ones in their Father-land. 

Two cherished ones bend tenderly above her, 

As if to watch and guard her transient rest, 

And one (she smiles as only smiles a mother) 

Folds bis sweet wings upon her throbbing breast. 

No trace of pain, no shade of childish sorrow 
Dims the celestial beauty of each brow, 

And if those fair young heads one grace could 
borrow, 

Tis in the pity that hath bent them now. 

“ Mourn not,*’ they spake; “ for He whose love did 
give us 

To thee awhile, a mother’s joy to learn, 

Had long prepared a kingdom to receive us, 

And gently hade us to that home return, 
c 2 
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“ Mother beloved! holy is our mission, 

To hover round thy path. How blessed will be 
The task for us! how grateful the commission 
For them thou watched o’er once, to watch o’er 
thee! 

u Peace! we are come from climes that know no 
sorrow; 

To soothe thy grief, to comfort thee we come, 
That from our bliss thy stricken soul may borrow 
A light to guide thee surely to our home. 

“ Oh, weep no more, sweet mother,” spoke the lisper, 
Nestling in love upon her beating heart; 

The fond ear knows the low and bird-like whisper— 
Forth from the pillow doth the mother start. 

Faint in the eastern sky the light is dawning, 

Soft through the casement breaks the struggling 
Day; 

The shadowy forms beneath the gleam of morning 
Fade from the Dreamer's longing arms away. 

Her eyes are raised on high, and prayer hath broken 
From the pale trembling lips that softly move— 

“ My God! I thank thee for this gentle token, 

The gracious witness of thy tender love. 


“ How I have loved the lost, Thou only knowest! 

And how I mourn them, Thou alone canst tell! 
Mysterious are the ways thy wisdom showest; 
Forgive the mother’s heart that doth rebel. 

“ If we have murmured at our home deserted, 

If we have mourned to lose the hopes of years, 
Thou only, Lord, can raise the stricken-hearted. 
Thou, only Thou, canst dry the mourner’s 
tears. 

" Dark shadows crowd around our happy dwelling, 
No Bound of mirth our saddened life may cheer; 
Yet no ! when bitter thought my heart is swelling, 
I’ll think our angel-children may be near. 

“ Oh! give them somotimes to my restless slumbers; 

Let my rapt ear but drink one blessed tone 
Of those dear voices in their bird-like numbers, 
Until I learn to say ‘ Thy will be done.’ 

“ Come back, blest vision! for my heart will 
never 

Fear the sweet forms this aching bosom bore: 
Who shall the mother from her children sever ? 

I know they are not lost, but * gone before*.” 
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Chap. X. 

u Duty, like a stem preceptor, 

Sometimes frowns, or seems to frown; 

Choose her thistle for thy sceptre, 

While thy brow youth’s roses crown.” 

Wordsworth. 

The winter passed over us calmly; Carola 
found herself occupation in studying German, 
and in painting from memory the various 
sketches she had made of highland scenes. In 
spring, to my great delight, her annuity was an¬ 
nounced to her, and she now found herself rich 
beyond her desires. It was pretty to see her 
way of being extravagant. A large easy chair 
suddenly appeared for Mrs. Crosby; a treasure 
of a writing table for me—not uselessly fine in 
wood or carving, but furnished with an endless 
range of drawers, filled with papers and MS. 
books, all temptingly inscribed with my name, 
and suggestive of pleasant labours. If I was 
delighted with my new acquisition, how much 
more was Carola delighted with my delight! If 
the good old Mrs. Crosby sank back into the 
morocco depths of her chatse longue with a sigh 
of luxurious enjoyment, how much more luxury 
was in the smile with which the giver regarded 
her! “ I never thought,” said she, blushing 

and laughing at the same moment, “ how very 
nice it was to be rich !” 

The next display of wealth she made was a 


dinner invitation to my kind friends, Mr. Jacob 
and Mrs. Kitty. They had frequently come to 
see us, the author’s interest in his rescued 
water-waif not having diminished in the least. 
He took every opportunity of helping me. 
Limited as was his own interest, he stretched its 
scanty folds to include roe also. He recom¬ 
mended me to various publishers and editors of 

i 'ournals and magazines. I soon had plenty of 
iterary scrapwork: my labours were hardly 
more dignified than that of making a patch- 
work quilt; yet they were sensible, reasonable 
employments, and kept my head above water. 
In my leisure moments I still wrote poems, and 
Mr. Jacob and Carola agreed between them that 
some day, when I had enough to make a vo¬ 
lume, they would indulge themselves in pub¬ 
lishing them. The old poem, the great work, 
had been burned in disgrace; and petulant as 
was the deed, I was not sorry to “ begin again 
from the beginning ” in my poetical career. 

It was a merry dinner-party, that of Carola’s. 
Douglas Feversnam was present; he happened 
to be in town. He was much amused by the 
oddities of Mr. Jacob, and much touched by 
the motherliness of Mrs. Kitty. She and Mrs. 
Crosby laid their wise heads together to make a 
match between him and Carola; but they soon 
saw it would not do. There was a disparity of 
character. Carola saw his intellectuality, but 
she also perceived his over-sensitiveness. Her 
own mind was too strong for such a combina- 
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tion. She required some one of greater force. 
He, too, waa a little afraid of her; admired and 
respected her too much for love. Love is a 
more homely feeling than many sentimentalists 
believe—love, with all its humility, feels in itself 
a corresponding worthiness to the object loved. 
We love, because we are drawn together by 
common sympathy; not by a disproportioned 
excellence on one side. A too perfect person 
repels, instead of attracting: so does a too su¬ 
perior one. Chacune & son senxblable is never 
truer than in this passion. Carola and Douglas 
were not semblables. 

I suppose Mr. Jacob thought himself a fellow 
of mine; for he grew all of a sudden very much 
like a lover. Do not laugh, good readers : the 
last lovers I told you about were certainly very 
different. I know you think me by this time 
very antiquated and old-maidish. You imagine 
me thin, prim, and precise, with stiff braids, 
mittens, and a poke bonnet; and you are nod¬ 
ding your head sagaciously over this page, say¬ 
ing, “ Well, what could she expect at her time 
of life but an old bachelor for an admirer ?” 
Yes, Mr. Jacob was very different from the en¬ 
ergetic Ernest, the elegant St. George: yet, let 
me tell you, supercilious reader, he was not a 
man to laugh at. Simple, generous, and unsus¬ 
pecting, with a passionate romance worthy of 
twenty-five instead of sixty, I regarded him with 
veneration and esteem: but love! oh, I had 
vowed never to have anything to do with it or 
marriage. But you will like to hear how such an 
event came to pass as the proposal of Mr. Jacob. 

Some days after the dinner party, he 
brought me a novel to review: it was in the 
moral style then fashionable; the story not un¬ 
like that of “ Emilia Wyndbam,” so popular in 
your own day. The heroine loved a young man, 
was disappointed, went through many trials, 
married an “ Auld Robin Gray” to preserve the 
honour of her family—at stake in the perils of 
commerce—and had a fearful struggle for virtue 
and happiness in the career thus almost forced 
on her. 

I wrote my review, speaking well of the talent 
which the book displayed, but condemning the 
subject, dwelling at some length on the evil of 
such marriages of body without soul; and 
proving that, even when done in all sincerity of 
good purpose, they are founded on the quick¬ 
sand of self-deception. Mr. Jacob came in as I 
finished my paper, and put it up for the printer. 
He asked to read it: I gave it to him. He went 
over it carefully, and sighed as he refolded it, 
and put it again into its envelope. 

“ You think then it is impossible for a young 
woman to love an old man ?” 

“ I did not say so in that paper, I think,” 1 
hastily replied. “ If yoa look again you will 
see that 1 say it is hardly possible for a young 
woman to ao her duty to any husband, young 
or old, when her heart is still unweaned from a 
first and powerful passion.” 

“You mean that woman should only marry 
her first love ?” 

“ Her first real love—a preference may be 


mistaken for love, and the mistake, if marriage 
does not ensue, soon rectifies itself; but all of 
deep feeling and large heart love once truly, and 
such love is for eternity.” 

“ And having thus loved, if marriage be im¬ 
possible, from the servitude the human soul is 
under to society and circumstance, think you 
that woman errs in marrying for esteem ?” 

“ I cannot dare to jud^e all women,” I an¬ 
swered ; “ but I think with many whom I can 
imagine, such wedlock would be sm.” 

“ Yourself, for instance ?” said Mr. Jacob, 
fixing his keen but benevolent eyes on me. 

“ Myself certainly—in such circumstances,” I 
said falteringly. 

“ Then farewell hope,” said Mr. Jacob, “ for 
I know, Laura Studlegh, that you have loved— 
I know it without assurance, without narration of 
the past. Love, real love, leaves its track of fire 
upon the character, and no caution of the owner 
can efface those hoof-marks of the battle-steed.” 

“ I hope,” said I, for I never thought of 
meanly denying his assertion ; “ I hope, if the 
effects be thus lasting, they are also beneficial.” 

“ With you, yes, or I had never dared to ask 
thus much, Laura. I came to-day to tell you I 
had found out what might make life happy to 
me; I meant to try and make life happy to you. 

1 have little to offer save endeavours, but I see 
you need not my support in your difficult 
course; you are sufficient in yourself, the ab¬ 
sent or the dead fill up your heart, I dare not 
intrude on that sacred silence. Forgive roe that 
I did for a moment think you might need me. 
Remember, if you ever do need me as a friend, 
I am ready.” 

“ We snail always be friends,” I replied, 
warmly grasping his hands; “ but oh, dear Mr. 
Jacob, never speak to me of my marrying any 
one. In all else I have learned your lesson of 
content and resignation, but I dare not marry 
—I know I cannot without a lie.” 

He wrung the hand he held, turned abruptly 
round, and departed. But he did not cease to be 
my friend—my friend and Carola’s. 

A few months after this, in autumn, once 
more I was standing in the little garden training 
a China rose-bush against the wall: the little 
wicket opened and creaked on its hinges. I 
turned round suddenly at the sound, and my 
eyes swam with surprise and emotion when I 
beheld Millicent, and beside her St. George. 

I think my first impulse was to run away; I 
must have shown so by my hasty movement, 
for St. George rapidly advanced, holding out his 
hand, and saying to me, in a tone of mingled 
pleasantry and emotion, “You need not fly 
from me again, Laura; I come as your brother: 
Millicent is my wife.” 

I looked bewildered from him to my sister. 
She leant faint and pale against the stone fence 
of the garden. “ Oh, Laura,” she exclaimed, 
“ remember the favourite maxim of your child¬ 
hood, ‘ Forgive and forget.* ” 

At the word I was in her arms. St. George 
clapped his hands, and took both our hands 
and kissed them. “ This is all 1 wanted to be 
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quite happy,” he cried; and never indeed did 
man look happier. 

We went into the house, and I heard their 
story. 

Soon after Sir Harriman’s death, St. George 
returned from India, rather delicate, and fancying 
himself still more so. He remembered gratefully 
Millicent’s sympathy and kindness to him in his 
distress: he Went to see her, was surprised to 
find her free, and much prettier; and, in spite of 
black weeds, evidently less languid and de¬ 
sponding than of yore. She took so unaffected 
an interest in his health, her tastes and his so 
entirely coincided, her person was so attractive, 
that he found himself continually and involun¬ 
tarily drawn to the house of the young widow. 
Sne was thirty, he was scarce ten years older, 
and seemed juvenile to the “ relict” of the octo¬ 
genarian Sir Harriman. 

They did not take long to discover each other’s 
sentiments; but decorum and her widow’s weeds 
necessitated silence even from one to other. 
Meanwhile, St. George inquired for me. Milli- 
cent knew not what had become of me, save 
that my name frequently appeared to articles in 
magazines and journals. St. George, from mo¬ 
tives of delicacy, did not like to press the ques¬ 
tion; and Millicent, as she ingenuously confessed 
to me, was afraid of being too successful in a 
search. 

“ I did not know,” she said hesitatingly, 
“ what effect the sight of you might have in re- 
ving an old flame and quenching a new one. I 
saw St. George was inclined to like roe—and 
here Millicent crimsoned to the temples—I, oh, 
Laura, I always liked him too well for my own 
happiness as a married woman.” 

I particularly beg you to observe that St. 
George had left us alone during this conference. 

I covered my sister with kisses. I appre¬ 
ciated now all her interest in mine as well as 
St. George’s happiness. 

“When all was made sure,” said Millicent, 
continuing, “ when he told me how I had fully 
succeeded to you in his heart, and how com¬ 
pletely his feelings had changed to fraternal 
ones as regarded you—then, Laura, 1 felt 
ashamed of my unkindness and neglect. St. 
George is so much nobler than I am; I only 
hope he will help me to become less selfish. 
We set about various inquiries, and at length, 
through Mr. Anson, we got your address yes¬ 
terday—and so here we are. My year of widow¬ 
hood was out a month ago, ana St. George and 
I were married last Sunday. Oh, Laura, I am 
so happy; I do not deserve so much happiness. 
Do you know I feel ten years younger already.” 

For all reply I kissed her again, and then 
went for Carola. There was muen astonishment 
in Millicent’s face when she saw my orphan 
charge. She did not expect anything so graceful 
and ladylike. This was her own realm, and she 
understood and appreciated all belonging to it. 
On her side Carola was pleasantly disappointed. 
She had not looked for so much sensibility in a 
sister who had cast me off and neglected me for 
four years. She forgave her, because she saw 


how happy I was in the reconciliation; and she 
liked St. George from the first, not knowing 
(for I kept Millicent’s secret) that he was the 
lover I had run away from. 

It was a great delight to us all. Family ties 
again wound round my heart, and I had Carola 
to show off and to be proud of. Millicent asked 
us both to dine with her the following week— 
“And, if you have no objection, I will ask 
Adelicia: she wishes to meet you. 'Will you 
forgive all that happened long ago ?” 

“ Yes. I will meet Adelicia, if you promise 
me Celia also.” 

She promised, and I was oveijoyed. 

After she was gone, Carola danced about the 
room with all her old girlish ecstasy. Suddenly 
she stopped, her eyes filled, and she said in a 
low broken voice, “How glad Papa would have 
been at this: how much he would have rejoiced 
for you!” 

“ And does rejoice if he can still sympathize 
with us,” I said. “If not, we shall have plenty 
of time to rejoice in heaven. Darling Carola, 
it is a comfort to count up pleasures which 
would have pleased the dead. We reserve them 
to be shared in eternity.” 

A few days after, Carola came to me with a 
mock importance in her air. “ I am going to 
town with Mrs. Crosby,” she said, “ to buy our 
dresses for Wednesday. We must wear the 
same. I am in half-mourning, you know, and 
mean to buy those pretty grey satins we saw at 
Waterloo House the other morning, made up 
with black lace; you will look dowager-like as 
my chaperone ought to do, and I shall look, as 
I ought, not too gay for my—.” And again she 
stopped, melted by sad memories. 

She would not let me pay for the dress : no. 
“ You got the entrtc for me to this fine society; 
so you must take the dress as my ticket of ad¬ 
mission.” 

I was a little uneasy on returning to that 
house (it was the widow s jointure-house), from 
which I had retired so ingloriously four years 
before: but I found to my great pleasure a set 
of new servants. With all my philosophy, I 
should not have relished an encounter with the 
insolent footman, or the impertinent soubrette 
who had sneered at my departure. In spite of 
our modest hack vehicle, the new attendants re¬ 
ceived us respectfully, and ushered us up the 
well-known staircase into the well-known draw¬ 
ing-room. It was empty: we had arrived too 
early. Carola, much delighted with the taste 
and splendour of the apartment, began to ex¬ 
amine the pictures on the gilded walls. I cast 
my eyes on old remembered objects, and recalled 
the humiliating past. There stood the piano¬ 
forte, where Ernest surprised me singing his own 
song. How my heart beat as 1 went up to it, 
felt it like an old friend, ran over its ivory keys 
as you would the features of one long absent, 
but at length returned. There glittered the mirror 
in whose shining plate I had seen my pale form 
reflected on the evening of that too memorable ball. 

I was beginning to be too heartsick, when the 
door opened, and a party of laughing ladies en- 
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tered. Foremost came Millicent, dressed most 
becomingly, looking far younger than when I 
had last seen her in that room, her beautiful hair 
falling in showers round her happy face, and her 
form buoyant as that of eighteen. Then ap¬ 
peared Adelicia, in all the matronly glory of 
feathery flower and cloudy blonde, and her rich 
folds of satin rustling round her as she sailed 
majestically up the apartment. Lady Fitz- 
interest had evidently confessed to herself that 
her reign of youthful charms had expired; so 
she had adopted a new line, and now played the 
handsome chaperone: her dress and ornaments 
were of a kind which at once pointed her out as 
a mamma, a lady patroness, a leader of fashion. 
It was judicious; she seemed really more youth¬ 
ful in her sweepiug trains than when flying 
through the dance in a tunic and flounces of 
airy crape. She was far too aristocratic to make 
a scene with me; she gave me her gloved hand, 
approached her marabouts to iny cheek, and 
said, half satirically, half indifferently, ” Well, 
Laura, welcome back from Grub Street—I de¬ 
clare you have spread into a grey moth after 
all !” Then, with a languid stare at Carola, she 
whispered, ” Who is that you have picked up ? 
a very pretty foundling! Did you compose her 
in one of your novels, and extract her from its 
ages as a companion? or is she flesh and 
lood ?” 

1 answered by presenting Carola in person, 
adding, “ She is my tried friend and my adopted 
daughter. Her father left her in my charge,” I 
continued in a low voice, as Carola moved away 
with Millicent to examine some drawing of Ita¬ 
lian scenery. 

** And do you support her on steel pens and 
blotting-paper,” laughed Adelicia with her old 
flippant laugh, not one tone of which had learned 
a deeper meaning from passing years. 

“ No: government has given her a pension in 
consideration of her father’s distinguished abili¬ 
ties and chemical discoveries.” 

“ La, what long words, my dear Laura! You 
have consorted so long with authors, you speak 
like Dr. Johnson. Have pity on my igno¬ 
rance, and talk to me as if you were limited for 
language to the Child's First Spelling-Book.” 

1 knew Adelicia of old, so I was not offended 
at her ridicule; and the entrance of Celia com¬ 
pletely turned my attention. The dear girl did 
not seem to know strangers had arrived. She 
came in at the back drawing-room, singing, 
in a voice like that of Grisi, a favourite opera 
morceau . She came on, warbling still, her eyes 
fixed on a letter she had in her hand, without 
perceiving any of us till she was in the middle 
of the room. Then she looked up, startled by 
our exclamations. She was even lovelier than I 
had expected — all the beauty of her elder 
sisters, joined to an intensity of expression quite 
her own : a skin like crystal clear; not blood, 
but soul beat under it. She saw me, she recog¬ 
nized me, she ran forward and clasped me round 
the neck. I hurst into tears—tears of such rap¬ 
ture, such gratitude to heaven, as 1 have seldom 
shed. 


” Ob, my lost Laura!” cried Celia, “ you 
shall never go away from me again.” 

Her sweet caressing words soon soothed me, 
and I became composed, as my dear Carola 
shared my feelings, with her usual unselfish 
interest. Celia and she understood each other 
from the beginning. 

More company began to assemble; the master 
of the house walked in with Lord Fitzinterest. 
Both welcomed me kindly; but I felt much 
more warmly to St. George, to whom I owed 
tliis day of reconciliations. We went down to 
dinner; we eat and drank from porcelain and 
Bohemian glass, lighted by or-molu chandeliers 
reflected in silver dishes. I looked at Carola; 
totally unaccustomed as she was to this style of 
living, she behaved with perfect ease. It was 
only b y the glancing of her eyes, and the some¬ 
what repressed motion of her lips, that I, who 
knew her so well, guessed how much she was 
amused by this new view of life. 

After dinner, we three, Carola, Celia, and my¬ 
self, had a charming chat in a corner. Celia 
poured out her innocent young heart unre¬ 
servedly. She told us all she did, all she 
thought, all she hoped. It was like looking 
down a clear deep pool, and counting the shining 
pebbles at the bottom. She had no self-con¬ 
sciousness, Celia! Accustomed to perpetual 
admiration, she had never known the necessity of 
self-control, and her idea of life was pure enjoy¬ 
ment. Lavishly generous she was, but she had 
never thought of being self-denying. Her im- 
ulses were so usually good, that she had never 
een told to govern them. She was a genius in 
one art—music—and gave way to her enthusiasm 
with the same abandon as she did to her feel¬ 
ings. Adelicia had not contradicted her much; 
she had been so frequently told by gentlemen 
that the charm of Miss Studlegh’s beauty was 
its unaffected grace and lovely naturalness, that 
even her artificial spirit saw the wisdom of not 
pruning a plant which grew so fascinatingly with¬ 
out her touch; and she calculated that Celia was 
more likely to take from being so perfectly 
unique. So the young girl sang, and talked, and 
laughed, and danced, at her own sweet will; and 
wherever she moved a train of admiring men 
followed her, while Adelicia sat nodding her 
plumes in her velvet chair, and reckoning the 
eligibles among the troop who crowded round 
the brilliant little beauty. She astonished me 
that she was still so unspoiled ; her position had 
done negative evil—it had choked many seeds of 
ood in that uure spirit, but it had not generated 
ad ones. The worst that could be said of Celia 
was that she was utterly without self-guidance. 
She dropped down the stream of life, never think¬ 
ing how one day she must swim against its cur¬ 
rent. She told us whom her letter was from— 

“ Dear brother Frank. He is coming home 
soon; he is not very well: he finds the cli¬ 
mate does not agree with him. lie says to 
me, * If you will return with me to India, I’ll 
find you a rich husband;’ and then Adelicia 
will be so angry, for she means me to marry a 
lord at home, as she herself did before me. But 
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I don't want to marry; I am too young—only 
seventeen, you know, sister Laura; is not that too 
young to marry ?. I should never know what to 
do with a great household, or how to order about 
powdered servants; I should be saying, ‘ If you 
please,' as I do to Adelicia's footmen, which 
she says sounds so absurd. Then brides have 
always to wear the family diamonds; and I hate 
diamonds, they only do for dowagers—I am 
sure I should look forty in a set of diamonds." 

All this egotism was not offensive; somehow 
it did not seem egotism in her : she was not na- 
turally selfish, but always hearing herself praised 
and made a person of consequence, she talked 
about herself as about a creature sure to interest; 
and the perfect unaffectedness of tone and man¬ 
ner proved how little she meant to “ show off 

When we went home, our cottage certainly 
looked very small and very plain. I caught 
Carola's eye measuring the little sitting-room : 
she burst out laughing. “ Yes, it is very wee, 
a9 Menie Anson would say, but big enough 
for us, Laura; and oh, how much dearer! I 
would not invite your family to dinner, however, 
as I invited Mr. Jacob. I cannot afford cham¬ 
pagne, nor gold wine-coolers; nor I—." 

“ And if you are happy, living modestly, 
darling Carola, I shall not repent having shown 
you the outside of that hollow splendour." 

“ It was funny," 6aid Carola; “ I thought 
myself rather overdressed to-night when we set 
out; our satin gowns seemed to reproach our 
quiet furniture here; but on those damask 
touches, among those gilded pictures, I felt any 
meaner stuff would have looked squalid. And 
what beautiful women ! My dear Laura, I never 
before could believe your assertion, that you 
were the plain one of your family; but it is true, 
if beauty be separated from expression—if not, 
I keep to my former opinion, that your only 
rival is Celia, and she only when she sings." 

“ There is much in her, I am confident, which 
we shall draw forth with time and patience." 

Celia took care the new footing of affairs 
should continue. She rode frequently to see 
us, sometimes remaining half the day: if I were 
too busy writing, she stayed singing with Carola. 
Millicent was very kind in asking us often to 
her house. I made a point of always going, for 
Carola's sake: she was much admired, and I 
thought she might now have a reasonable chance 
of marrying in her own sphere. But when the 
fashionable gentlemen who took a fancy to her 
inquired of her family, and learned she was an 
orphan, living in a quiet suburb, with an autho¬ 
ress for her guardian, they slackened in their 
attentions. Carola laughed at their pride, and 
returned it with interest. 

“ I am rich enough now to afford to be an 
old maid ! What a luxury! Dearest Laura, I 
owe it to you and Mr. Anson that I need not sell 
myself for bread.” 

We were very happy in our little cottage, and 
Carola grew every day more beautiful, in the 
highest sense of the word—the beauty of health, 
happiness, and intelligent goodness, framed in a 
form of grace. 


Summer came round again, and I was read¬ 
ing the papers one day to her, when I came on 
the following paragraph, dated Cape Town:— 

“ We regret to say that Ernest Marchmont, Esq., 
the much-esteemed governor of Graham’s Town, 
passed through this place yesterday on his way to the 
1 Emigrant,’ now in the Bay, bound for London. 
Mr. Marchmont’* immediate cause of return to Bri¬ 
tain is the alarming illness of his mother, to whom 
a sea voyage is prescribed by the medical autho¬ 
rities. Mr. Marchmont carries with him the admi¬ 
ration and regard of all classes, for hi- abilities and 
integrity in office, and his many excellent social quali¬ 
ties in private life. It is rumoured that government 
will acknowledge his services with a baronetcy.” 

I had no time just then to ponder on my own 
feelings on this unexpected announcement. 
The bell rung as I laid down the paper, and the 
postman left a note for me from an eminent 
publisher, requesting me to go down to Stafford¬ 
shire to visit the Potteries there, and to compose 
an article for a cheap Cyclopaedia on the manu¬ 
facture of China ware. Such was a style of 
composition which now often fell in my way. I 
was obliged, therefore, to make immediate ar¬ 
rangements for leaving London. I hastened to 
my employer for the necessary directions and 
credentials, and by next morning all was ready 
for my departure. Carola wished much to have 
accompanied me; but Mrs. Crosby had a severe 
cold, and she would not leave our household 
friend. With some half-joking repinings, she 
bade me adieu. On my part I had a painful 
presentiment, not unlike that which possessed 
me previous to Mr. Morton's departure for In¬ 
verness. I had a sort of prescience that Ernest 
Marchmont might arrive in my absence. I did 
not like to say so, indeed Carola had never heard 
me speak of Ernest; and it was during her 
retirement in sorrow, after Mr. Morton’s death, 
that the Ansons and I had so often conversed 
about him. Consequently, she would not have 
known what I meant, ana I thought now of all 
times I would keep my own counsel: still, just 
as I stepped into the cab, I could not help say¬ 
ing, “ 1 wonder if any one will be here before I 
return.” 

“ Do you mean Celia ? She certainly will: I 
wrote this morning a note to say how glad I 
should be to see her." 

“ No, not Celia—some one from far"—then 
hesitating at my own blundering stupidity, I 
murmured hastily, “ You know Frank is ex¬ 
pected very soon now from India—.” 

“ Your brother Frank ! All, Laura, I mean 
to fall in love with him—I know I shall lose my 
heart to him. Who knows but I may be wooed ana 
married and a' by the time you come back." 

“ Who knows, indeed ?" I said, smiling; and 
the cab drove off; but my heart fell heavily in 
me as I spoke, and I watched Carola standing 
at our little garden gate, and tried, as long as 
possible, to feel the distant light of her heart- 
warm smile, as if I knew as well as foreboded 
that I should never again have the first place in 
that generous and passionate bosom. 

(To be continued .) 
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Chap. I. 

" Dickon/' cried Mother Rigby, " a coal for 
my pipe!'' 

The pipe was in the old dame’s mouth, when 
she said these words. She had thiust it there 
after filling it with tobacco, but without stoop¬ 
ing to light it at the hearth; where, indeed, 
there was no appearance of a fire having been 
kindled that morning. Forthwith, however, as 
soon as the order was given, there was an in¬ 
tense red glow out of the bowl of the pipe, and a 
whiff of smoke from Mother Rigby’s lips. 
Whence the coal came, and how brought thither 
by an invisible hand, I have never been able to 
discover. 

“ Good!” ouoth Mother Rigby, with a nod of 
her head. “Thank ye, Dickon ! And now for 
making this scarecrow. Be within call, Dickon, 
in case I need you again.” 

The good woman had risen thus early (for as 
yet it wa9 scarcely sunrise) in order to set about 
making a scarecrow, which she intended to put 
in the middle of her corn-patch. It was now 
the latter week of May, and the crows and 
blackbirds had already discovered the little, 
green, rolled-up leaf of the Indian corn, just 
peeping out of the soil: she was determined, 
therefore, to contrive as lifelike a scarecrow as 
ever was seen, and to finish it immediately, from 
top to toe, so that it should begin its sentinel’s 
duty that very morning. Now Mother Rigby 
(as everybody must have heard) was one of the 
most cunning and potent witches in New Eng¬ 
land, and might, with very little trouble, have 
made a scarecrow ugly enough to frighten the 
minister himself. But, on this occasion, as she 
had awakened in an uncommonly pleasant hu¬ 
mour, and was further dulcified by her pipe of 
tobacco, she resolved to produce something fine, 
beautiful, and splendid, rather than hideous and 
horrible. 

“ 1 don’t want to set up a hobgoblin in my 
own corn-patch, and almost at my own door¬ 
step,” said Mother Rigby to herself, puffing out j 
a whiff of smoke. “ I could do it if l pleased; 
but I’m tired of doing marvellous things, and 
so I’ll keep within the bounds of every-day 
business, just for variety’s sake. Besides, there 
is no use in scaring the little children for a mile 
roundabout, though *tis true I’m a witch !” 

It was settled, therefore, in her own mind, 
that the scarecrow should represent a fine gen¬ 
tleman of the period, so far as the materials at 
hand would allow. Perhaps it may be as well 
to enumerate the chief of the articles that went* 
to the composition of this figure. 

The most important item of all, probably, al¬ 
though it made so little show, was a certain 


broomstick, on which Mother Rigby had taken 
many an airy gallop at midnight, and which 
now served the scarecrow by way of a spinal 
column, or, as the unlearned phrase it, a back¬ 
bone. One of its arms was a disabled flail, 
which used to be wielded by Goodman Rigby, 
before his spouse worried him out of this 
troublesome world : the other, if I mistake not, 
was composed of the pudding-stick and a broken 
rung of a chair, tied loosely together at the 
elbow. As for its legs, the right was a hoe- 
handle, and the left an undistinguished and mis¬ 
cellaneous stick from the wood pile. Its lungs, 
stomach, and other affairs of that kind, were 
nothing better than a meal-bag, stuffed with 
straw. Thus we have made out the skeleton 
and entire corpocity of the scarecrow^ with the 
exception of its head; and this was admirably 
supplied by a somewhat withered and shrivelled 
pumpkin, in which Mother Rigby cut two holes 
for the eyes and a slit for the mouth, leaving a 
bluish-coloured knob in the middle, to pass for 
a nose. It was really quite a respectable face. 

“ I’ve seen worse one9 on human shoulders, 
at any rate,” said Mother Rigby. “ And many 
a fine gentleman has a pumpkin head, as well as 
my scarecrow!” 

But the clothes, in this case, were to be the 
making of the man. So the good old woman 
took down from a peg an ancient plum-coloured 
coat, of London make, and with relics of em¬ 
broidery on its seams, cuffs, pocket-flabs, and 
button-noles, but lamentably worn and faded, 
patched at the elbows, tattered at the skirts, and 
threadbare all over. On the left breast was a 
round hole, whence either a star of nobility had 
been rent away, or else the hot heart of some 
former wearer had scorched it through and 
through. The neighbours said that this rich 
garment belonged to the Black Man’s ward¬ 
robe, and that he kept it at Mother Rigby’s cot* 
tage for the convenience of slipping it on when¬ 
ever he wished to make a grand appearance at 
the governor's table. To match the coat, there 
was a velvet waistcoat of very ample size, and 
formerly embroidered with foliage, that bad 
been as brightly golden as the maple-leaves in 
October, but which had now quite vanished 
out of the substances of the velvet. Next 
came a pair of scarlet breeches, once worn 
by the French governor of Louisbourg, and the 
knees of which had touched the lower step of 
the throne of Louis le Grand. The Frenchman 
had given these small-clothes to an Indian pow¬ 
wow, who parted with them to the old witch for 
a gill of strong waters, at one of their dances in 
the forest. Furthermore, Mother Rigby pro¬ 
duced a pair of silk stockings, and put them on 
the figure's legs, where they shewed as unsub- 
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stantial as a dream, with the wooden reality of 
the two sticks making itself miserably apparent 
through the holes. Lastly, she put her dead 
husband’s wig on the bare scalp of the pumpkiu, 
and surmounted the whole with a dusty three- 
cornered hat, in which was stuck the longest 
tail feather of a rooster. 

Then the old dame stood the figure up in a 
corner of her cottage, and chuckled to behold 
its yellow semblance of a visage, with its nobby 
little nose thrust into the air. It had a strangely 
self-satisfied aspect, and seemed to say, “ Come 
look at me!” 

“ And you are well worth looking at—that’s 
a fact!” quoth Mother Rigby, in admiration at 
her own handiwork. “ I’ve made many a puppet 
since I’ve been a witch, but methinks this is the 
finest of them all. 'Tis almost too good for a 
scarecrow. And, by-the-bye. I’ll just fill a fresh 
pipe of tobacco, and then take him out to the 
corn-patch.” 

While filling her pipe, the old woman con¬ 
tinued to gaze with almost motherly affection at 
the figure in the corner. To say the truth, 
whether it were chance, or skill, or downright 
witchcraft, there was something wonderfully 
human in this ridiculous shape, bedizened with 
its tattered finery; and as for the countenance, 
it appeared to shrivel its yellow surface into a 
grin — a funny kind of expression, betwixt scorn 
and merriment, as if it understood itself to 
be a jest at mankind. The more Mother Rigby 
looked, the better she was pleased. 

“ Dickon,” cried she sharply, “ another coal 
for my pipe!” 

Hardly had she spoken than, just as before, 
there was a red glowing coal on the top of the 
tobacco. She drew in a long whiff, and puffed 
it forth again into the bar of morning sunshine, 
which struggled through the one dusty pane 
of her cottage window. Mother Rigby always 
liked to flavour her pipe with a coal of fire from 
the particular chimney corner whence this had 
been brought. But where that chimney corner 
might be, or who brought the coal from it— 
further than that the invisible messenger seemed 
to respond to the name of Dickon—I cannot tell. 

“That puppet, yonder,” thought Mother 
Rigby, still with her eyes fixed on the scare¬ 
crow, “ is too good a piece of work to stand all 
summer in a corn-patch, frightening away the 
crows and blackbirds. He’s capable of better 
things. Why I’ve danced witn a worse one, 
when partners happened to be scarce, at our 
witch-meetings in the forest! What if I should 
let him take his chance among the other men of 
straw and empty fellows, who go bustling about 
the world ?” 

The old witch took three or four more whiffs 
of her pine, and smiled. 

“ He'll meet plenty of his brethren at every 
street-corner!” continued she. “ Well; I didi/t 
mean to dabble in witchcraft to-day, further 
than the lighting of my pipe ; but a witch I am, 
and a witch I am likely to be, and there’s no use 
trying to shirk it. I’ll make a man of my scare¬ 
crow, were it only for the joke’s sake!” 


While muttering these words. Mother Rigby 
took the pipe from her own mouth, and thrust 
it into the crevice which represented the same 
feature in the pumpkin-visage of the scarecrow. 

“ Puff, darling, puff!” said she. Puff away, 
my fine fellow! your life depends on it!” 

This was a strange exhortation, undoubtedly, 
to be addressed to a mere thing of sticks, straw, 
and old clothes, with nothing better than a 
shrivelled pumpkin for a head—as we know to 
have been the scarecrow’s case. Nevertheless, 
as we must carefully hold in remembrance, 
Mother Rigby was a witch of singular power 
and dexterity; and, keeping this fact duly before 
our minds, we shall see nothing beyond credibility 
in the remarkable incidents of our story. In¬ 
deed, the great difficulty will be at once got over, 
if we can only bring ourselves to believe, that, 
as soon as the old dame bid him puff, there 
came a wbiff of smoke from the scarecrow’s 
mouth. It was the very feeblest of whiffs, to be 
sure; but it was followed by another and 
another, each more decided than the preceding 
one. 

“ Puff away, my pet! puff away, my pretty 
one!” Mother Rigby kept repeating, with her 
pleasantest smile. “ It is the breath of life to 
ye; and that you may take my word for !” 

Beyond all question the pipe’ was bewitched. 
There must have been a spell either in the to¬ 
bacco or in the fiercely glowing coal that so 
mysteriously burned on top of it, or in the 
pungently aromatic smoke which exhaled from 
the kindled weed. The figure, after a few doubt¬ 
ful attempts, at length ble-v forth a volley of 
smoke, extending all the way from the obscure 
corner into the bar of sunshine. There it eddied 
and melted away among the motes of dust. It 
seemed a convulsive effort; for the two or three 
next whiffs were fainter, although the coal still 
glowed, and threw a gleam over the scarecrow’s 
visage. The old witch clapt her skinny hands 
together, and smiled encouragingly upon her 
handiwork: she saw that the charm worked 
well. The shrivelled, yellow face, which here¬ 
tofore had been no face at all, had already a thin, 
fantastic haze, as it were, of Tiuraan likeness, 
shifting to and fro across it; sometimes vanish¬ 
ing entirely, but growing more perceptible than 
ever with the next whiff from the pipe. The 
whole figure, in like manner, assumed a show 
of life, such as we impart to ill-defined shapes 
among the clouds, and half deceive ourselves 
with the pastime of our own fancy. 

If we must needs pry closely into the matter, 
it may be doubted whether there was any real 
change, after all, in the sordid, worn-out, worth¬ 
less, and ill-jointed substance of the scarecrow; 
but merely a spectral illusion, and a cunning effect 
of light and shade, so coloured and contrived as 
to delude the eyes of most men. The miracles of 
witchcraft seem always to have had a very shal¬ 
low subtlety; and, at least, if the above ex¬ 
planation do not hit the truth of the process, I 
can suggest no better. 

“ Well puffed, my pretty lad!” still cried old 
Mother Rigby. “Come, another good, stout 
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whiff, and let it be with might and main! Puff 
for thy life, I tell thee ! Puff out of the very 
bottom of thy heart, if any heart thou hast, or 
any bottom to it! Well done again ! Thou 
didst suck in that mouthful as if for the pure 
love of it. 

And then the witch beckoned to the scare¬ 
crow, throwing so much magnetic potency into 
her gesture, that it seemed as if it must inevi¬ 
tably be obeyed, like the mystic call of the load¬ 
stone when it summons the iron. “ Why 
lurkest thou in the corner, lazy one ?” said she. 
*' Step forth! Thou hast the world before 
thee!” 

Upon my word, if the legend were not one 
whicn I heard on my grandmother’s knee, and 
which had established its place among things 
credible before my childish judgment could ana¬ 
lyze its probability, I question whether I should 
have the face to tell it now. 

In obedience to Mother Rigby’s word, and 
extending its arm as if to reach her outstretched 
hand, the figure made a step forward—-a kind of 
hitch and jerk, however, rather than a step— 
then tottered, and almost lost its balance. What 
could the witch expect? It was nothing, after 
all, but a scarecrow stuck upon two sticks : but 
the strong-willed old beldam scowled, and beck¬ 
oned, and flung the energy of her purpose so 
forcibly at this poor combination of rotten wood 
and musty straw and ragged garments, that it 
was compelled to show itself a man, in spite of 
the reality of things. So it stepped into the bar 
of sunshine. There it stood—poor devil of a 
contrivance that it was!—- with only the thinnest 
vesture of human similitude about it, through 
which was evident the stiff, ricketty, incon¬ 
gruous, faded, tattered, good-for-nothing patch- 
work of its substance, ready to sink in a heap 
upon the floor, as conscious of its own unwor¬ 
thiness to be erect. Shall I confess the truth ? 
At its present point of vivification, the scare¬ 
crow reminds me of some of the lukewarm and 
abortive chai acters, composed of heterogeneous 
materials, used for the thousandth time, and 
never worth using, with which romance-writers 
(and myself no doubt among the rest) have so 
overpeopled the world of fiction. 

But the fierce old hag began to get angry, 
and show a glimpse of her diabolic nature (like 
a snake’s bead, peeping with a hiss out of her 
bosom), at this pusillanimous behaviour of the 
thing which Bhe had taken the trouble to put 
together. 

" Puff away, wretch!” cried she, wrathfully. 
“ Puff, puff, puff, thou thing of straw aud 
emptiness !—thou rag or two!—thou meal-bag ! 
—thou pumpkin-head!—thou nothing!—where 
shall I find a name vile enough to call thee by ? 
Puff, I say, and suck in thy fantastic life along 
with the smoke; else I snatch the pipe from 
thy mouth, and hurl thee where that red coal 
came from!” 

Thus threatened, the unhappv scarecrow had 
nothing for it but to puff away tar dear life. As 
need was, therefore, it applied itself lustily to 
the pipe, and sent forth such abundant volleys 


of tobacco-smoke, that the small Cottage kitchen 
became all vaporous. The one sunbeam strug¬ 
gled mistily through, and could but imperfectly 
define the image of the cracked and dusty win¬ 
dow-pane on the opposite wall. Mother Rigby, 
meanwhile, with one brown arm a-kimbo, and 
the other stretched towards the figure, loomed 
grimly amid the obscurity, with such port and 
expression as when she was wont to heave a 
ponderous nightmare on her victims, and stand 
at the bedside to enjoy their agony. In fear and 
trembling did this poor scarecrow puff. But its 
efforts, it must be acknowledged, served an ex¬ 
cellent purpose; for, with each successive whiff, 
the figure lost more and more of its dizzy and 
perplexing tenuity, and seemed to take denser 
substance. Its very garments, moreover, par¬ 
took of the magical change, and shone with the 
glos9 of novelty, and glistened with the skilfully 
embroidered gold that had long ago been rent 
away. And, half revealed among tne smoke, a 
yellow visage bent its lustreless eyes on Mother 
Rigby. 

At last, the old witch clenched her fist, and 
shook it at the figure. Not that she was posi¬ 
tively angry, but merely acting on the principle 
—perhaps untrue, or not the only truth, though 
as high a one as Mother Rigby could be ex¬ 
pected to attain—that feeble and torpid natures, 
being incapable of better inspiration, must be 
stirred up by fear. But here was the crisis. 
Should she fail in what she now sought to effect, 
it was her ruthless purpose to scatter the miser¬ 
able simulacre into its original elements. 

“ Thou bast a man’s aspect,” said she 
sternly. “ Have also the echo and mockery of 
a voice! I bid thee speak 1” 

The scarecrow gasped, struggled, and at length 
emitted a murmur, which was so incorporated 
with its smoky breath that you could scarcely 
tell whether it were indeed a voice, or only a 
whiff of tobacco. Some narrators of this legend 
hold the opinion that Mother Rigby’s conjura¬ 
tions, and the fierceness of her will, had com¬ 
pelled a familiar spirit into the figure, and that 
the voice was his. 

“ Mother,” mumbled the poor stifled voice, 
“ be not so awful with me! I would fain speak ; 
but being without wits, what can I say ?” 

“ Thou canst speak, darling, canst thou ?” 
cried Mother Rigby, relaxing her grim coun¬ 
tenance into a smile. “ And what shalt thou 
say, quotha! Say, indeed! Art thou of the 
brotherhood of the empty skull, and demandest 
of me what thou shalt say ? Thou shalt say a 
thousand things, and saying them a thousand 
times over, thou shalt still have said nothing! 
Be not afraid, I tell thee I When thou comest 
into the world (whither I purpose sending thee 
forthwith), thou shalt not lack the wherewithal 
to talk. Talk! Why thou shalt babble like a 
mill-81ream, if thou wilt. Thou hast brains 
enough for that, I trow!” 

“At your service, mother,” responded the 
figure. 

“ And that was well said, my pretty one 1” 
answered Mother Rigby. “ Then thou spakest 
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like thyself, and meant nothing. Thou ahalt to the puppet’s, chuckling irrepressibly, and 
have a hundred such set phrases, and five hun- fidgeting all through her system, with delight at 
dred to the boot of them. And now, darling, I the idea which she meant to communicate, 
have taken so much pains with thee, and thou “ The worshipful Master Gookin,” whispered 
art so beautiful, that, by my troth, I love thee she, “ hath a comely maiden to his daughter! 
better than any witch’s puppet in the world; And hark ye, my pet! Thou hast a fair outside, 
and I’ve made them of all sorts—clay, wax, and a pretty wit enough of thine own. Yea; a 
straw, sticks, night-fog, morning-mist, sea-foam, pretty wit enough! Thou wilt think better of 
and chimney-smoke! But thou art the very it when thou hast seen more of other people’s 
best. So give heed to what I say !” wits. Now, with thy outside and thy inside, 

“ Yes, kind mother,” said the figure, “ with thou art the very man to win a young girl’s heart, 
all my heart!” Never doubt it! I tell thee it shall be so. Put 

“With all thy heart!” cried the old witch, but a bold face on the matter, sigh, smile, flourish 
setting her hands to her sides, and laughing thy hat, thrust forth thy leg like a dancing- 
loudly. “ Thou hast such a pretty way of master, put thy right hand to the left side of thy 
speaking! ‘ With all thy heart !* And thou didst waistcoat, and pretty Polly Gookin is thine own!” 
put thy hand to the left side of thy waistcoat, as All this while, the new creature had been 
if thou really hadst one!” sucking in and exhaling the vapoury fragrance of 

So now, in high good humour with this fan- his pipe, and seemed now to continue this oc- 
tastic contrivance of hers. Mother Rigby told the cupation as much for the enjoyment it afforded, 
scarecrow that it must go and play its part in the as because it was an essential condition of his 
great world, where not one man in a hundred, existence. It was wonderful to 6ee how exceed- 
she affirmed, was gifted with more real substance ingly like a human being it behaved. Its eyes 
than itself. And, that he might hold up his (for it appeared to possess a pair) were bent on 
head with the best of them, she endowed him, Mother Rigby, and at suitable junctures it 
on the spot, with an unreckonable amount of nodded or shook its head. Neither did it lack 
wealth. It consisted partly of a gold mine in words proper for the occasion—“ Really! In- 
Eldorado, and of ten thousand shares in a deed! Pray tell me! Is it possible! Upon my 
broken bubble, and of half a million acres of word ! By no means! Oh! Ah! Hem!”—ana 
vineyard at the North Pole, and of a castle in other such weighty utterances as imply attention, 
the air, and a chateau in Spain, together with all inquiry, acquiescence, or dissent, on the part of 
the rents and income therefrom accruing. She the auditor. Even had you stood by, and 6een 
further made over to him the cargo of a certain the scarecrow made, you could scarcely have re¬ 
ship, laden with salt of Cadiz, which she herself, sisted the conviction that it perfectly understood 
by her necromantic arts, had caused to founder, the cunning counsels which the old witch poured 
ten years before, in the deepest part of mid- into its counterfeit of an ear. The more earnestly 
ocean. If the salt were not dissolved, and could it applied its lips to the pipe, the more distinctly 
be brought to market, it would fetch a pretty was its human likeness stamped among visible 
penny among the fishermen. That he might realities; the more sagacious grew its expression; 
not lack ready money, she gave him a copper the more lifelike its gestures and movements; 
farthing, of Birmingham manufacture, being all and the more intelligibly audible its voice. Its 
the coin she had about her, and likewise a great garments, too, glistened so much the brighter 
deal of brass, which she applied to his forehead, with an illusory magnificence. The very pipe, 
thus making it yellower than ever. in which burnea the spell of all this wonderwork, 

“ With that brass alone,” quoth Mother ceased to appear as a smoke-blackened earthen 
Rigby, “ thou canst pay thy way all over the stump, and became a meerschaum, with painted 
earth. Kiss me, pretty darling! I have done bowl and amber mouth-piece, 
my best for thee.” It might be apprehended, however, that as 

Furthermore, that the adventurer might lack the life of the illusion seemed identical with the 
no |x>8sible advantage towards a fair start in life, vapour of the pipe, it would terminate simul- 
this excellent old dame gave him a token, by taneously with the reduction of the tobacco to 
which he was to introduce himself to a certain ashes. But the beldam foresaw the difficulty, 
magistrate, member of the council, merchant, “ Hold thou the pipe, my precious one,” said 
and elder of the church (the four capacities con- she, “ while I fill it for thee again.” 
stituting but one man), who stood at the head of It was sorrowful to behold how the fine gen- 
society in the neighbouring metropolis. The tleman began to fade back into a scarecrow, 
token was neither more nor less than a single while Mother Rigby shook the ashes out of the 
word, which Mother Rigby whispered to the pipe, and proceeded to replenish it from her 
scarecrow, and which the scarecrow was to tobacco-box. 

whisper to the merchant. “ Dickon,” cried she, in her high, sharp tone, 

“ Gouty as the old fellow is, he’ll run thy “another coal for this pipe.” 
errands for thee, when once thou hast given him No sooner said than the intensely red speck of 
that word in his ear,” said the old witch, fire was glowing within the pipe-bowl; and the 
“ Mother Rigby knows the worshipful Justice scarecrow, without waiting for the witch’s 
Gookin, and the worshipful Justice knows bidding, applied the tube to his lips, and drew 
Mother Rigby 1” in a few snort, convulsive whiffs, which soon. 

Here the witch thrust her wrinkled face dose however, became regular and equable. 
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“ Now, mine own heart’s darling,” quoth 
Mother Rigby, “ whatever may happen to thee," 
thou must stick to thy pipe. Thy life is in it; 
and that, at least, thou knowest well, if thou 
knowest nought besides. Stick to thy pipe, I 
say! Smoke, puff, blow thy cloud; and tell the 
people, if any question be made, that it is for thy 
health, and that so the physician orders thee to 
do. And, sweet one, when thou shalt find thy 
pipe getting low, go apart into some corner, and 
(first filling thyself with smoke) cry, sharply, 
‘ Dickon, a fresn pipe of tobacco !* ana, * Dickon, 
another coal for my pipe!* and have it into thy 
pretty mouth as speedily as may be. Else, 
instead of a gallant gentleman in a gold-laced 
coat, thou wilt be but a jumble of sticks, and 
tattered clothes, and a bag of straw* and a 
withered pumpkin! Now depart, my treasure, 
and good luck go with thee!” 

“ Never fear, mother,” said the figure, in a 
8tout voice, and sending forth a courageous 
whiff of smoke; “ I will thrive if an honest man 
and a gentleman may!” 

" Oh, thou wilt be the death of me!” cried 
the old witch, convulsed with laughter. " That 
was well said— c If an honest man and a gentle¬ 
man may!’ Thou playest thy part to perfection. 
Get along with thee for a smart fellow; and I 
will wager on thy head, as a man of pith and 
substance, with a brain, and what they call a 
heart, and all else that a man should have. 


against any other thing on two legs. I hold my¬ 
self a better witch than yesterday, for thy sake. 
Did not I make thee ? And I defy any witch in 
New England to make such another! Here; 
take my staff along with thee!” 

The staff, though it was but a plain oaken 
stick, immediately took the aspect of a gold¬ 
headed cane. 

“ That gold head has as much sense in it as 
thine own,” said Mother Rigby, “ and it will 
guide thee straight to worshipful Master Gookin’s 
door. Get thee gone, my pretty pet, my darling, 
my precious one, my treasure; and if any ask 
thy name, it is Feathertop. For thou hast a 
feather in thy hat, and I have thrust a handful 
of feathers into the hollow of thy head, and thy 
wig, too, is of the fashion they call Feathertop— 
so be Feathertop thy name!” 

And, issuing from the cottage, Feathertop 
strode manfully towards town. Mother Rigby 
stood at the threshold, well pleased to see how 
; the sunbeams glistened on him, as if all his 
magnificence were real, and how diligently and 
lovingly he smoked his pipe, and how hand¬ 
somely he walked, in spite of a little stiffness of 
I his legs. She watched him, until out of sight, 

I and threw a witch-benediction after her darling, 
when a turn of the road snatched him from her 
view. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE CHILD 

THE LITTLE FRENCH BEGGARS. 

BT ELIZABETH O’HARA. 

“ I’ll clean your boots, sir, stand on my head, 
and sing you a French song for a halfpenny— 
only, please do, sir.” 

These words were addressed to a gentleman 
who was hastening past the railway station in 
Lime-street, Liverpool; and although every one 
in that great ante-room of England is always in 
a hurry to go somewhere or do something, the 
oddity of the different offers struck my friend, 
and positively arrested his steps. 

The speaker was a young child, distinguish¬ 
able from the other boys who invariably naunt 
these purlieus, by a more refined and far more 
desolate look. They were poverty-stricken 
enough, and their tattered clothes shook in the 
wind; but still they were hale, sturdy varlets, 
you could fancy that each had some cellar or 
garret to call a heme, some rough mother to 
look after them and box their ears, some one to 
fiy to in case of need. But this poor little peti¬ 
tioner had a hopeless, despondent expression— 
you could see nis loneliness, and also that he 
was unused to and terrified by it. Dirty as he 
was, his skin looked as if it had once been 
washed; his hair had not the matted appear¬ 
ance which proclaimed it “ unconscious of a 
comb;” and nis poor thin blouse, torn as it was, 
was still drawn to meet his waist with a certain 
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air which distinguished it from his companions’ 
ragged jackets. Companions! Alas! for him they 
were not companions, they were rivals—enemies 
who considered him a trespasser on their ground, 
and had therefore set aside their own private 
quarrels to make common cause against the 
foreigners; for the poor, young, and helpless 
child had another, yet weaker, dependent on 
him; and this feeling gave a sort of staid dig¬ 
nity to his manner, which would have been 
ludicrous under any other circumstances. 

My friend did not require a second glance to 
reveal this to him; for a little girl, as woebegone 
as the boy, stood near him, carefully bolding a 
blacking-bottle and a box or two of lucffer 
matches, evidently their stock in trade. Mr. 
Langton at once yielded up his foot; and the boy, 
first carefully turning up his customer’s trousers 
far beyond the encroachments of the blacking, 
washing his brushes, be bepan his work most 
scientifically, while the girl Joined her voice to 
his in the well-known strain, “ Mourons pour 
la patrie.” Their accent was undeniably Pari¬ 
sian, and their childish music seemed likely to 
attract the attention of others, when their com¬ 
petitors, apparently checking this “ Free Trade” 
and appreciation of foreign goods, had recourse 
to a most cruel stratagem to drive them off the 
field. One of the other lads, pretending to be 
running heedlessly along, pushed against the 
girl, and knocked both the bottle ana matches 
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out of her hands. This was total ruin to the 
poor little traders; the girl burst into bitter 
sobs, while her partner, in a fit of rage and in¬ 
dignation, forgot not only his customer, but 
the halfpenny he had so nearly earned, and 
boldly rushed on the aggressors. Shame to 
say, the others lost all thought of fair play, and 
would have fallen three or four to one on the 
Frenchman had not Mr. Langton interfered 
and quickly dispersed them. The girl's distress 
was extreme; fear for her protector, terror of 
their cowardly foes, and self-reproach for this, 
to them, irreparable loss, were united in almost 
heart-breaking agony. The sobs became hys¬ 
terical, and could not be suppressed, even at the 
sight of a whole shilling, the gift of their mu¬ 
nificent customer. 

u Mais tais toi, Alice,” cried the boy; “ see, 
1 am not hurt, and look at this, c'est plus 

u’une piece de vingt sous—I can buy some 

read to-night.” 

“Iam not hungir now, mon frere; but those 
wicked boys, oh! they will come again—Mon¬ 
sieur will not be there, and you will be killed 
like papa. We shall die—we shall die. Oh 1 
let us go away, let us go back to Paris—Mdlle. 
Delaine will help us. 

“ Do not say that again, Alice; please do not; 
you know mamma made us promise we would 
come here—there, kiss me, do not cry so. See, 
Monsieur is waiting, and I have not stood on 
my head yet.” 

The next moment the active boy had per¬ 
formed the promised feat; but Mr. Langton felt 
so interested by the short dialogue he had over¬ 
heard, and Alice's uncontrollable distress, that 
he could not leave them; so desiring them to 
follow him, he led the way to an humble eating- 
house adjoining the railway. 

Both children were now sobbing loudly; for 
the boy, alarmed at his sister's state, and affected 
by Mr. Langton's kind voice and manner, could 
no longer restrain his own agitation. The 
courage which had hitherto sustained and 
enabled him to cheer his charge, gave way before 
a friendly tone; and now that he seemed to 
have found the protector so necessary to his 
age, he was again the trembling, timid child. 

It was some time before the efforts of their 
new friend, seconded by those of a very kind* 
hearted landlady, at all restored them to calm¬ 
ness. “ Poor dears, I'll be moidered with their 
hooting— they're juist clemmed. I'm thinking, 
Most I give 'em some tea and a buttee bread 
and butter, air ?” 

“ Well, do mv good woman; and if you could 
take them in tor to-night, I should be very 
glad; here is something for their expenses. I 
will call to-morrow to see about them—here is 
my card. What could bring them here ?” 

“ Thank'ee, sir, I'll be loike to know, too, 
what ails them. I wouldn't mind giving them 
a shake-down for'a night or so; indeed, I'd be 
loike to do it, my master 'ud never forgive me 
if I went to turn 'em out at this time o’night; 1 
but I'll pop 'em into the pan-mug, to sunt 'em 
down fust—them farreners is so dirty.” 


“ Oh, ma'am! oh, please, madame, will you 
let us wash ? Will you wash Alice, madame ? 
Nobody has washed her 6ince mamma did. 
May we undress and be washed before we eat 1 
Oh, sir, how good you are to us l—now you will 
see how gentille Alice is.” 

“ Genteel—aye, indeed, poor dear, she’s come 
o' decent folk. See, sir, these things were never 
made for a beggar's bairn.” 

Mrs. Davis was now more interested than 
ever in the strangers, for their unfeigned delight 
in their ablutions won her cleanly heart. The 
promised “ buttee” was now sprinkled with 
sugar on Alice's especial behalf, and she volun¬ 
teered to “ wring out the boy’s beat and the rest 
of their fal-lals, that they might be clean next 
morning.” 

Her services were now quite disinterested, 
without a thought of profit; none but those who 
go among the poor know how nobly generous 
they are to each other; had Mr. Langton with¬ 
drawn his promised aid, the children would still 
have found an active friend in this needy, hard¬ 
working woman. She knew not even their 
names; they were too exhausted to bear much 
questioning; it was sufficient for ber to feel that 
they were motherless, and in want; and when, 
revelling in the unaccustomed luxuries of warmth 
and cleanliness, they fell asleep in her share of 
ber hard and only bed, she never grudged them 
tbe night's rest she thus relinquished for their 
sake. 

Mr. Langton called early next morning, ac¬ 
companied by his sister; Dut, early as it was, 
the children were up and about, their cleau 
clothes as neatly put on as rags could be, and 
their skins shining with soap and scrubbing. 

“ Well, sir, look at 'em now,” cried Mrs. 
Davis; “ if your misses could ha* seen 'em yes¬ 
terday she wouldn't know 'em now; and such 
good little things, too: Alice would not touch 
her buttees till her brother had had some too; 
and as for the little chap, it's a pity he has such 
an outlandish name—why he went out and 
bought some blacking with the shilling as you 
give him, sir, and has been a cleaning of all our 
shoes, while Alice set herself down to my knit¬ 
ting just like a little woman. Poor lambs! 
they’ve been well cared for in their day; I hope 
they're not dark, coming from those benighted 
furren parts. They was saying some prayers, 
but I couldn't make out their language.” 

The children's simple story was now soon 
elicited. Their father, Sebastian Vernet, was, 
ae his name denoted, a Frenchman; their mo¬ 
ther, however, was English ; she had gone over 
to Paris with the family with whom she was 
firing as lady's maid. In the large Parisian 
houses or hotels, people of all ranks dwell; and 
while the Milord Anglais may be found on the 
first floors, workmen of all ranks occupy tbe 
higher stories and garrets. Thus the attics of a 
tall French house do the work of our back 
streets, and the poor are in some degree com¬ 
pensated for tbe toilsome labour of climbing five 
or six flights of stairs, by breathing a purer air, 
and being exempted from the noisome scenes of 
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an English alley. It so happened that Sebastian 
Vernet had a room in the same house with Alice 
Evans’ master; and, as is not unfrequent, the 
servauts of many of the families lodging there 
had no bedrooms on the same floors with their 
respective employers. In this manner Alice and 
Verney became near neighbours, and often met 
on the stairs. The young Englishwoman was 
pretty; the Frenchman smart, well-made, and 
quite disposed to make the most of any oppor¬ 
tunity presented to him; he was enabled to 
render some trifling assistance to Alice; this 
brought on an acquaintance—his attentions re¬ 
doubled, and in due course of time they mar¬ 
ried. It was not at all a bad match on either 
side: Sebastian Vernet was a good workman at a 
fancy trade, and in constant employ; while Alice 
Evans, who had but one relation in the world— 
an old aunt at Liverpool — had saved a little 
money, and was a neat, industrious, loving 
woman, a treasure to any man. Her master 
and mistress were very fond of her, and made 
her many presents when she left them; they, 
too, came from Liverpool, and they bade her, 
should she ever want assistance, to apply to 
them without scruple. 

For many years this promise was merely re¬ 
called as a proof of honest service, of which she 
and her husband were deservedly proud. She 
heard once or twice from Mrs. Stubbs and the 
young ladies; but besides the fear of appearing 
intrusive, the trouble of writing a letter was na¬ 
turally great to a nearly uneducated person. 
She was very happy, her husband was all she 
could desire, kina to her, affectionate to their 
two children. He was but seldom out of work, 
and they had already saved money; but little, it 
is true, still it was something; and she herself 
found time to teach the children, and keep up 
their English. The only cloud on her sunny 
life arose from her husband’s political and reli¬ 
gious feelings; the first, though be was an en¬ 
thusiastic republican, would not have disturbed 
her much, but the other gave her great pain. 
What though her children were educated in her 
faith, Sebastian never thought of these things : 
he never accompanied them to their church; nis 
voice never mingled in their devotions. This 
serious want of congeniality had not struck her 
during their courtship; hut when her babes first 
lisped their innocent prayer, it was sad to the 
mother’s mind to feel that they raised no re¬ 
sponsive echo in their father’s heart. This was 
the “ one thing needful," without which “ all 
was naught" to her. 

Time, nowever, passed rapidly on, and Alice, 
even with this great drawback, was a happy 
woman, when the eventful February of 1848 
arrived. Sebastian Vernet flew to arms, of 
course, with the rest of the workmen. His 
children at first clapped their hands for joy 
when ihey saw their father seize his arms, ana 
don the smart uniform he wore when occa¬ 
sionally summoned to take his turn of duty as 
a National Guard; but their ecstacies ceased at 
the sight of their mother’s tears; and when, 
after vainly trying to stop her husband, she 


fainted on their little landing, they at once per¬ 
ceived that something awful wa3 impending. 

There is often such a false love or glory incul¬ 
cated in the French heart from its earliest throb, 
that, terrified as they were, the children dried 
their tears on hearing the drums beat at a dis¬ 
tance, and clambered to their window to be 
scared by the active change below. The street, 
lately so gay, though quiet, was now filled by a 
tremendous mob, wnom Sebastien, distinguished 
by his uniform, was busily directing. Little 
Alice was the first to discover him. " See, 
mamma,” she cried, “ look at papa—what is he 
going to do ? l:e is tearing up the paving stones." 

“ Mam an, rnarnan !" exclaimed her brother; 
“ come here, it is so funny—papa has stopped 
an omnibus, and made everybody get out— 
there is an old woman is scolding so, but they 
all laugh at her; the conducteur is helping 
them—they have taken the horses out, and laid 
it across the street." 

“ See, now, mon fr&re,” continued his sister, 
M they are cutting down the trees—oh ! the poor 
trees. What is papa going to do ?" 

“ Make a barricade, to be sure, Alice. A has 
les tyrans! we shall all be free now. Vive la 
France I vive la iiberte 1 Are you not glad ?” 

“ Glad! Oh, heaven, Sebastian I my chil¬ 
dren—my poor precious children ! There will 
be fighting—they will kill your father.” 

“ No, no, mamma, those aristocrats will not 
kill him, they cannot—he is so brave, he will 
not let them; besides, I can fight too. Do not 
cry, dear mamma; do not cry, Alice—I will 
take care of you—I will fight for papa and La 
P atrie.” 

“ There! papa sees us," cried the little girl, 
“ he is smiling at us; oh! do look, mamma- 
do come, be beckons and nods." 

It was his last look—they never again saw 
him alive. 

Madame Vernet had hastened to the windows 
at her little girl’s appeal, and well it was for 
them she did so. As she reached the balcony, 
she saw a troop of soldiers scouring along at tne 
end of the street, and driving all before them. 
They were coming towards them, and the deep 
groan of execration from the insurgents assem¬ 
bled at the barricade beneath her, told of an ap¬ 
proaching struggle. She had barely time to 
withdraw the children from their exposed situa¬ 
tion, when shots were heard spattering in all 
directions. Some persons fired on the troops 
from the floor above the Vernets. A well- 
directed volley was returned—the mother and 
children crouched under the bed while the bul¬ 
lets whistled around. 

There was a momentary cessation. Mad¬ 
dened by suspense, the poor woman again ven¬ 
tured to the window, for her husband was among 
the combatants. She was seen—the soldiers 
were infuriated at the cowardly attacks made on 
them from the sheltering houses; her sex 
proved no protection to her—she was fired at, 
and fell back, mortally wounded. 

The children, who had followed her, clinging 
to her gown, vainly strove to raise her, to 
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stanch the] blood slowly trickling from the tiny 
wound below her bosom—strange that a parent’s 
life should escape from so small an outlet! She 
knew her doom—she knew, too, the full extent 
of their misery; in that brief glance she had 
seen their father dragged from the fray, dying, 
if not already dead. She knew that she was a 
widow, that they were doubly orphaned. Their 
destitution raised her above grief—vanquished 
for a while even Death itself. She wasted no 
words in useless lamentation; and her calmness 
deceived, even while it awed, her children. 
M Listen to me, my darlings,” she said, “ you 
must not lose one word—I am afraid to speak : 
Sebastien, if 1 die, and your father does not re¬ 
turn to you, you must go with your sister to 
England—to Liverpool, remember; you will 
find friends at these two addresses. You must 
not live here—there is no fighting in my country, 
and you are almost an Englishman, you know. 
Promise me you will do this—promise me you 
will not stay in Paris, where they have murdered 
your poor father and mother—promise me you 
will see your priest in England, and always do 
as he bids you—no church, no peace, no happi¬ 
ness. Ana you, Alice, you must do all your 
brother wishes ; we have no relations here—no 
friends but in happy England. Go, go, my 
children, my blessed, darling children, go from 
this dreadful place. Love each other—love your 
God.” 

She sank back, but the mother could not die 
without a fierce struggle; again her will con¬ 
quered nature, and retarded the fatal moment. 
The grey hue of death was fast creeping on her; 
her voice was choked with an inward hemorr¬ 
hage, but she made them reiterate their pro¬ 
mises ; she told them where to find her ready 
money, and in what bank their little store was 
accumulating. The solemnity of the moment 
ripened their childish intellect, and the boy felt 
what he was saying when he pledged himself to 
his mother, and swore to be his sister’s pro¬ 
tector. He was barely ten, she three years 
younger; but the mother saw she could confide 
in them, and in their mutual love and obedience, 
and that conviction must have softened her last 
moments. 

As our informants were these very children, 
and their knowledge of the leading events was na¬ 
turally confused, exaggerated, and imperfect, we 
had some difficulty in understanding that part 
of the story to which they were not eye-witnesses. 

Some days elapsed before they were assured 
of their father’s fate; their rank was so very 
humble, they had no near relations, and their 
few friends were both powerless and engrossed 
by their own troubles. The revolution brought 
many evils to the working man, among which 
the failure of the Savings' Banks was not the 
least. Every one was busy, no one had time to 
sympathise with another, and beyond a few im¬ 
mediate offers of assistance nothing was done 
for the orphans. Their furniture was seized for 
rent, whether justly or not who can tell ? When 
universal ruin strides along, few pause to be 
charitable. Their parents were buried; a very 


small sum was placed in their hands by the 
concierge who had hitherto managed their 
affairs for them, and Sebastien was told it was 
all that was left for them. The kind priest who 
had been called in to visit them talked of placing 
them in some charitable establishment; but the 
boy remembered his mother's last words, he 
knew that open resistance was impossible at his 
age, so that same night he and Alice stole from 
their lodgings, and set out on foot for Havre. 
They contrived to make their way there; had 
they been older they would have been stopped 
for want of passports, but none could suspect 
such infants. At Havre their pitiful story and 
foreign, though good English, touchea the 
heart of the sailors of a Newcastle collier, who 
gave them a free passage to Shields. It was no 
slight task for them to make their way south¬ 
wards to Liverpool even now; but they effected 
it, though they had come to their last shilling 
ere they reached the town. 

And there all their hopes were disappointed: 
on attempting to find their mother’s aunt, there 
was not a vestige of her house left: the very 
street had been swept away, razed from the 
ground, to make room for a railroad. The 
children had but one more friend: with much 
difficulty they discovered Mr. Stubbs’ address, 
and then were driven from his door—the servant 
who opened it was in a bad humour, and would 
give no encouragement to beggars, and truly 
their dirty haggard looks warranted his suppo¬ 
sition. Even then the brave Sebastian did not 
despair, his sister was dependent on him. 
Combatting his hunger, and, what was even 
worse, Alice's, he laid out his last coin in pro¬ 
curing the scanty stock in trade with whicn he 
first attracted Mr. Langton’s attention. But the 
business he attempted, though successful in 
Paris, was then unknown here; no one would 
patronize him, and he had also to endure the ill 
will of a crowd of idle boys. Still his sturdy spirit 
kept him up; he sang, he made Alice sing, sing for 
bread to save them from starvation, and had al¬ 
ready gained a few pence when he met my friend. 

There is but little to add: a reference to Mr. 
Stubbs proved the truth of a great part of their 
story; letters were exchanged with one or two 
persons in Paris, the Stubbs were generously 
active, nor was Mr. Langton behindhand. The 
missing aunt also was found; she was in com¬ 
fortable circumstances for her station, and 
gladly took charge of her niece’s orphans. 
Though so few years have elapsed, Sebastian 
is already earning a livelihood in a better busi¬ 
ness than that of shoeblack; while Alice, who 
was at once received by Mrs. Stubbs as play¬ 
mate and companion to her little feirl, that she 
might thus acquire a correct French accent, will 
shortly be placed in a good school, to enable her 
to support herself in time. The brother and 
sister are as fondly united as in their bitter 
adversity, and have never forgotten their mo¬ 
ther’s last words, “ Love each other; trust in 
God, and He will protect you. He will be a 
father to the fatherless, a shield to the oppressed. 
Love Him; for He is merciful. He is Love.” 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


GENTLEMAN’S WAISTCOAT, 

IN APPLICATION. 


Materials Black Cloth sufficient for a Waistcoat; black Velvet, Albert Braid, and Gold Thread. 


The design given is equally adapted for braid¬ 
ing and application. The latter term is applied 
(as most ladies are aware) to any sort of work in 
which the pattern is formed in one fabric, and 
laid on another, which is the ground. The 
edges are finished in various ways. When mus¬ 
lin and net are used, the edges are sewed or 
button-holed over; for velvet, cloth, and satin a 
braid of some sort is usually laid over the edge* 
and sewed over. The Albert braid, recently 
made in this country, is especially adapted for 
such a purpose; it looks much richer than the 
fiat silk braidings; and when edged on each side 
with gold thread, it has a very rich effect. 

To prepare the work, draw the pattern the full 
size, on bank-post paper, and mark all the out¬ 
lines by pricking them, at equal distances, with 
a coarse needle. Place the pattern over the vel¬ 
vet, keeping it in its place by means of weights, 
and apply fine pounce all over the surface with a 
large flat stump. When the paper is removed, 
the design will be seen clearly marked on the 
velvet. By laying the papei on the other side, 
the other half of the waistcoat can be marked. 
As these outlines are, however, easily effaced, 
it will be necessary to mark them over again 
with a solution of flake-white and gum-water, 
applied with a fine sable brush. 

As in all else, there is a great improvement in 
the mode of marking patterns of late years. 
These prepared patterns, with a powder which 
is very adhesive, and a large stump, made for 
the purpose, can be readily obtained. The com¬ 
position of the powder is a secret; but where 
the work is to be either cut out (as in ap- 
pliqu6) or braided immediately afterwards, this 
powder is sufficiently adhesive to enable the 
worker to dispense with the second marking. 

The velvet should be cut out very accurately, 
and with sharp fine scissors. Then fine size, 
made of the best glue, being slightly applied to 
the back, the velvet is laid on the cloth, in its 
proper place. When dry, the edges are to be 
finished first with Albert braid, then with a gold 
thread laid on at each side of it. 

The scrolls are worked with the braid and 


thread only, and the veinings of the leaves are 
done in the same way. The ends are to be drawn 
through the cloth, and fastened at the back. 

If the waistcoat is to be braided only, without 
the application, a colour different from that of the 
material itself may be chosen for the braid. 



Narrow flat silk braid, commonly known as 
Russian or French braid, may also be substituted 
for the Albert; and the gold thread may be dis¬ 
pensed with. The design I have given is in the 
newest style; and the shape of the enlarged 
pattern is very good. 

Aiguillbttb. 

ti 
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POINT-LACE END OF NECK-TIE. 

Materials :—W. Evans and Co.’s Point-lace Cottons, with No. 1 Mecklenburgh Thread, and five- 

eighths of broad Satin Ribbon. 


All the ladies’ neckties we saw during a recent 
visit to Paris, were made of broad ribbon or 
gros-de-Naples, with a simple noeud and em¬ 
broidered ends. The bracelets or glove bands 
harmonized with the necktie, or cravat, as it is 
usually called. 

In next month’s number we will give spe¬ 
cimens of each, appliqui ; the present engraving 
is in point lace, and is well suited for the pur¬ 
pose. The pattern is to be outlined with Meck¬ 
lenburgh thread. No. 1; and all the thick parts 
are done in foundation stitch; that is, Brussels 
lace over a bar of thread, for which purpose 


Evans's Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 70, is to be 
used. The English lace must be done small 
and close, as seen in the engraving, with Evans’s 
Boar’s Head, No. 120. The Raleigh bars and 
wheels are done in Evans’s Mecklenburgh, No. 
120. All the edges are done with Evans’s 
Boar’s Head, No. 70. 

To join on the ribbon, lay it under the narrow 
end of the point; run the two together, button¬ 
hole them slightly, beyond the work, and cut 
out the superfluous ribbon underneath. 

Aiguillbttb. 
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CARD PURSE. 

Materials Two skeins of iine emerald-green Crochet Silk, and three skeins of fine Gold Thread. A 
handsome Tassel of green and gold, one yard of fine green cord, and two little bullion slide*. Use a 
fine Crochet Hook. 


Begin with the gold thread: make a chain of 
11, close into a round, and work on it one round 
of sc. 

2nd round, x 1 sc, 1 ch,miss none, X11 times. 

3rd. x 2 8 c on one, 1 ch, x 11 times. 

4tb. 1 ch, X 2 8 c on the 2nd 8 c, 2 ch, X 
repeat; end with 2 ch. 

5th. x s c on the 2nd sc, 2 8c on one ch, 
2 ch, x 11 times. 

6th. 1 ch, x 8 c on the 2nd sc, 8 c on 3rd, 
6 c on ch, 3 ch, X repeat; end with 3 ch; join 
on the green. 

7th. x 2 s c on the 2nd sc, sc ons'c, scon 
ch, 3 ch, x repeat. 

8th. X 4 8 c, beginning on the 2nd 8 c, 4 ch, 
X repeat. 

9th. x 3 sc, beginning on 2nd sc, 2 scon 
one ch, 4 ch, X repeat. 

10th. x 5 8 c, beginning on the 2nd, 5 ch, 
X repeat. 

Utb. Like 10th. 

Join on the gold, and do five rounds with it, 
like the 10th. 

17th. (Green.) 5 8 c, 5 ch, miss 5 ch ; repeat 
11 times. 

18th. S c with green. Join on the gold with¬ 
out fastening off the green. 

19tb: x 1 sc with green, 1 with gold, X re¬ 
peat. 

20th. All gold. S c. 

21st and 22nd. Sc with green. 

23rd. X 3 green, 1 gold, 2 green, 3 gold, 1 
green, X 11 times. 

24th. x 2 green, 2 gold, 1 green, 3 gold, 2 
green, X 11 times. 

25th. x 2 green, 6 gold, 1 green, 1 gold, x 
11 times. 

26th. x 1 gold, 2 green, 4 gold, 3 green, X 
11 times. 

27th. 1 gold, 3 green, 5 gold, 1 green, x 11 times. 

28th. x 4 gold, 2 green, 3 gold, 1 green, x 
11 times. 

29th. x 4 green, 1 gold, 4 green, 1 gold, x 
11 times. 

30th. X 1 green, 3 gold, 1 green, 4 gold, 1 
green, x 11 times. 

31st. x 4 gold, 1 green, 1 gold, 3 green, 1 
gold, x 11 times. 

32nd. X 2 gold, 3 green, 1 gold, 2 green, 2 
gold, X 11 times. 

33rd. x 3 gold, 1 green, 1 gold, 2 green, 3 
gold, x 11 times. 

34th. x 3 gold, 4 green, 2 gold, 1 green, x 
11 times. 

35th. x 1 green, 3 gold, 4 green, 1 gold, 1 
green, X 11 times. 

Do two rounds of s c with green only; then 
one of gold; the nest with the stitches alter¬ 
nately gold and green; then a round of green. 

Join on the gold, and do 5 rounds like the 
10th. Do the same number with green, then 
5 more with gold, and 5 with green. 


After this 8 rounds with green are to bedone 
thus; x 1 ch, 1 ch, miss 1 , x repeat. Always 
make the d c stitch of one row under the chain 
8 titch of the preceding. 



For the small frill, which is to be done en¬ 
tirely in gold thread, work on the third open 
round from the top ; X 5 d c under one ch. 
miss 1 , x repeat. 

2nd row. S c on every stitch. 

3rd. x 5 d c over the centre of 5 ch, x repeat. 

4th. Like 2nd. 

Above this frill run in the cords, the knots of 
which are to be concealed by bullion slides. 

Add a handsome tassel at the end. 

Aiquillbtti, 
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A Farewell Letter . 


SWISS LACE; 


OR, MUSLIN APPLIQUE ON NET. 

Materials :—Fine book-muslin, Brussels Net, W, Evans and Em Co’s, broidery Cotton, No. 60, and 

Boar’s Head Sewing Cotton, No. SO. 



In compliance with the wishes of several of 
our friends, we now give a specimen of the work 
termed Swiss Lace. The wnole ground is net 
of the best quality; while all the parts that in 
the engraving are represented white, are worked 
in the finest book-muslin. 

Prepare a pounced pattern, as for the waist¬ 
coat, drawing several repetitions of the design, 
to save the trouble of frequently shifting the 
paper. To mark it, mix a little ultra-marine 
powder with flake-white, and mark it with the 
stuff commonly called blue-reviver. Lay the 
muslin over the net; tack them together, trace 
all the outlines with the embroidery-cotton, and 


sew them over with the Boar’s Head sewing- 
cotton. The edge must be finished with very 
neat button-hole stitch, worked on two outline 
threads. The open spaces in the flowers may be 
filled with Point Lace stitches. The muslin 
must be very carefully cut away from the ground. 

The edge we have given is suitable in its pre¬ 
sent dimensions for the frill of the new Bishop- 
sleeve. Enlarged to twice the size, it would be 
extremely handsome for the border of a veil. 
We should advise cambric to be substituted for 
muslin for the latter purpose. 

Aiguillette. 


A FAREWELL LETTER. 


In the official journal of Copenhagen a letter 
has recently appeared, said to be taken from the 
secret archives of the State, and now published 
for the first time: it was from the unhappy 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, to her 
brother, our George the Third. It has revived 
an interest in the sad incidents of her brief life, 
to which we turn with mournful pity. Imagina¬ 
tion can scarcely picture a more affecting scene 
than the parting of a betrothed Princess from 
her home and family for a strange land and an 
unknown husband. It was on the morning of 
the second of October, 1766, that Caroline Ma¬ 
tilda wept her fond adieu on the bosom of the 
mother from whom she had never been sepa¬ 
rated, and whom she was never to see again. 
The feelings of the mother may be conceived 
in parting with a child on whom she doted. 
Young as she was—for she was but fifteen—her 
attainments already made her a delightful com¬ 
panion. Her endearing qualities, and the tender¬ 


ness felt for the one born after the death of her 
father, made her an object of the fondest affec¬ 
tion ; the very charms of her childishness—the 
credulity, guilelessness and openness of this 
period of her life, made the mother tremble for 
the happiness of one so ill calculated for the 
dangers and artifices of a foreign Court. 

Crowds had assembled to see the young Prin¬ 
cess take her departure for Denmark; and 
though the loveliness of youth was shaded by 
melancholy, and her tears fell fast, she had never 
seemed fairer in the eyes of the loyal people 
among whom she baa been born and bred; 
deep sympathy in her natural regret pervaded 
all, ana blessings were showered on her as sbe 
passed on. Preparations on the most mag¬ 
nificent scale had been made for her reception 
in the dominions of the King of Denmark: the 
bridge of Altona, where she landed, was covered 
with the richest scarlet cloth; a deep phalanx of 
ladies on one side, and gentlemen on the other. 
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lined the way through which ahe had to pass. 
The waving of handkerchiefs and loud acclama¬ 
tions proclaimed her approach. Young girls, 
dressed all in white, strewed the choicest flowers 
before her—unmeet emblem of the thorny path 
she was yet to tread! The dignity and sweet¬ 
ness of her looks and deportment interested all 
who saw her; the ladies took lessons in taste, 
from the elegant simplicity in which her bloom- 
coloured dress, embossed with its white flowers, 
was fashioned. She made her public entrSe into 
Copenhagen on the 8th, and was attended by 
a vast retinue; the procession moved slowly 
through the streets, to give the crowds who 
thronged the way an opportunity of seeing their 
young Queen: she was greeted by all with the 
most joyous welcome. The youthful King, but 
two years older than his bride, waited at the door 
of the antechamber to welcome her; indeed, all 
within and without the palace vied with each 
other in giving her a rapturous reception. The 
royal family, and a large company of the nobi¬ 
lity and officers of state, were present at the mar¬ 
riage ceremony and the magnificent entertain¬ 
ment in the evening. Nothing was heard of, 
throughout the kingdom, but illuminations, fes¬ 
tivities, and rqoicings. Among those who had 
been most warm in their expressions of devotion 
and joy, no one had been so warm as the King’s 
step-motber, the Queen-dowager—she lavished 
the fondest caresses on her. The apparent 
kindness found its way at once to the confiding 
heart of the young girl; it was gratifying to her 
to think, that though far away from her early 
borne, still she would be lovea and cherished. 
In winning her easy way to that innocent heart, 
the Queen-dowager baa a deep game to play: 
it was her ambition to see her own son, the 
hereditary Prince of Denmark, on the throne, 
and she resolved to separate the young couple. 
In looking over the chronicles of the times, it is 
evident that if no cruel machinations had been 
resorted to, they would have been eminently 
happy; affectionate feelings can be traced in 
various incidental records. We read, that in 
the year following their union, the Queen deter¬ 
mined to commemorate the event by a grant of 
a marriage portion to twenty-five young women, 
to be paid on their wedding-day, which she 
fixed should be the birth-day of the king. She 
seems to have devoted herself with great tender¬ 
ness to her husband. The following paragraph 
is taken from one of the public journals 
“ His Danish Majesty was taken ill of a scarlet 
fever, which was thought infectious; notwith¬ 
standing which the Queen most assiduously 
attended him; nor would she leave him day or 
night till his life was out of danger.” 

We find scattered through the publications of 
the day, proofs of the partiality evinced by the 
King for England—no doubt rendered dear to 
him for her sake who was the partner of his 
throne : His visit to England; the interest 
which he took in the country, and its noble 
institutions; his founding some, similar to those 
which had struck him most, on his return 
home. “The young noblemen,” it is thus 


written in one of the journals, “ by the king’s 
desire, are to learn the copious and energetic 
English language—a circumstance very agreeable 
to the Queen.* 9 The Queen-dowager, wearing the 
most disengaged air, seemed to think of nothing 
but the Queen’s amusement. Under her direc¬ 
tion, the court became a scene of endless dissi¬ 
pation ; the Queen entered with the spirits na¬ 
tural to her time of life into the coutf gaities, 
little suspecting that they had been contnved to 
entrap her. The refinement of her taste im¬ 
proved the tone of society, and set an example 
of unaffected simplicity. Her conversation was 
sought, from her intellectual acquirements, by 
men of talent; indeed they were extraordinary 
in one so young, and proved that she must from 
her earliest days have had athirst for mental 
improvement. She was perfect mistress of the 
Italian, French, German, and Danish languages; 
her reading was extensive, and she was skilled 
in those elegant accomplishments suited to a 
Court. She danced with such infinite grace as 
to excite universal admiration. The King, from 
his youth, and from a deficiency of strength of 
mind, was easily led; and of this the most cruel 
advantage was taken: his step-motber placed 
her emissaries about him, not only to watch his 
movements, but to lead him into excesses: and 
then would artfully insinuate to the Queen what 
was to his disadvantage. She took the op¬ 
portunity more especially when he was absent 
m England and Paris, to disturb the Queen’s 
mind with constant stories of his misconduct, 
and with advice that she should immediately 
separate from him. The Queen, with that 
openness, which is a delightful characteristic 
of a generous mind, resolved at once to 
expostulate with the King: the gentleness 
with which she remonstrated with him, and 
perhaps the explanations which he may have 
been able to give, produced the happiest 
effects: the birth of a son too, in some time, 
united them more dearly than ever. The young 
prince was born lust two hours before the anni¬ 
versary of his father’s birth: the King was in a 
transport of delight, and it was truly gratifying 
to him and to the Queen to see their people tho¬ 
roughly participating in their joy; but there 
was one to whom all this delight and joy was 
bitter agony. The throne, to which the Queen- 
dowager had hoped to see her son elevated, was 
receding further and further beyond their reach, 
and the young prince and his mother were hate¬ 
ful in her eyes; and she even took a malicious 
pleasure in coming across the happiness which 
prevailed. She artfully contrived to prevent 
the Queen’s performing the first maternal duty 
by her son: the Queen bad been determined to 
suckle him herself, but a thousand objections 
were made, and she had the mortification of 
seeing the office of nurse conceded to another: 
this, however, did not prevent the young mother 
from watching over him with the tenderest and 
most judicious care: she insisted on his being 
loosely clad, that the action of his limbs might 
not be impeded, and that his appetite should 
not on any account be pampered, but that his 
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food should be simple and light, as suited to cocted the less difficult. On the 16th of January 
infant digestion. From the moment he was 1772, a masked ball was given at the palace; 
capable of understanding, she repressed to the the Queen, after dancing with the King, gave her 
utmost of her power every selfish feeling, and hand to Count Struensee: she retired at about 
would allow of no haughty airs, assumption of two o’clock; some time after, Struensee and 
power, or pride: all her wishes were to form a Brandt left the ball-room. Some of the queen- 
character which would deserve the love of the dowager’s abettors in the infamous plot drew 
good. She knew that it is not by set lessons back from participating in the scene which was 
that the mind receives its bent, and that the about to take place; the utter falsehood of the 
most necessary, far the most necessary, part of accusation about to be made, rendered the un¬ 
education is the cultivation of the affections and dertaking in their opinion unlikely to meet with 
the practice of self-denial, which can relinquish success; and its failure might involve peat 
enjoyments for the gratification of others; but trouble. But .the increasing weakness of the 
this must be induced as a habit, and not en- king’s mind made those who had resolved to 
forced as a lesson. The Queen at length per- run the risk very sanguine in their hopes of 
ceiving the acts of the Queen-dowager, deter- carrying out the design. The Queen-dowager, 
mined to take on herself the management of accompanied by her son, Prince Frederic, 
such public matters as were of right her pro- who it may be supposed was the dupe of her 
vince, and which had been assumed by the artifices, and by Count Rantzan and Eichstedt, 
queen-dowager. Shortly after there was a change rushed into the King’s bed-chamber at about 
of ministry, and Struensee—a man of ability, four o’clock: he was asleep. They ordered the 
and in great favour with the King—and his valet de chambre to waken him immediately, 
friend Brandt were raised to the highest offices. Surprised and alarmed by the sudden intrusion. 
The discarded ministers, enraged at losing office, he listened in great dismay and agitation to the 
were ready to join the Queen-dowager, to whom invented stoiy: they assured him that the Queen, 
they had always been subsement in any plot eager to establish a regency, was at that very 
which would be likely to reinstate them. As she moment with Struensee and his brother, drawing 
had failed in persuading the Queen to separate up a formal act of renunciation of the crown, 
from the king, she resolved to make the King which they would directly bring to him and 
separate from her: she had now a powerful force him to sign: they urged him, as the only 
coadjutor in Moltke, one of the dismissed mi- way by which he could avert the danger, to 
nisters: they , watched her narrowly, and her sign an order, which they had brought ready 
most innocent actions were misconstrued: at drawn up, for the instant arrest of the Queen 
the court balls the King was her first partner, and her accomplices. Count Brandt was in- 
and she afterwards danced with Count Struensee eluded, as being deeply implicated in the con- 
—he and Count Brandt were especial favourites spiracy. The King refused to comply; but at 
with the King, and paid great court to the length, acted on by fears and even threats, be 
queen, who countenanced them in many mea- suffered the pen to be put into his hand, and 
sures of reform, which she thought would be for signed the fatal document, 
the benefit of the country and conducive to its At that unseasonable hour. Count Rantzan 
national character. and three officers broke into the Queen’s apart- 

The Queen gave birth to a daughter, and was ment and arrested her. Almost distracted by 
not prevented from discharging the duty of a the insult, she turned to Rantzan with the ut- 
mother: the little creature was nurtured in her most indignation, and told him that his head 
own bosom, and not consigned to a stranger, should be the forfeit for the outrage. She then 
In the meantime plots were thickening for her endeavoured to force her way to the King’s 
ruin. The Queen-dowager, having announced apartment, declaring that she must and would 
that she was come to see the infant and to con- see him; but she was never to see him again: 
gratulate the Queen, was shown into her cham- the last looks they ever exchanged were amidst 
ber. When the child was brought over to her, merry dancers and the lively airs of the court 
she looked at her for an instant, and then with musicians. At the break of day she was placed 
a malicious smile hastily turned away and left in one of the King's carriages, and, escorted 
the apartment, declaring that the infant was the by a party of dragoons, was conveyed to the 
very image of Struensee: this soon became the castle of Cronenburgh, which was to be ber 

talk of the public, and every act of the un- prison. The only companions of her sad and 

suspecting Queen was construed into a proof sudden flight were the infant princess and Lady 
of guilt: her speaking frequently to Count Mostyn. The Prince was put under the care of 
Struensee in public; her dancing with him; her the Queen-dowager, as it was determined that be 
approval of measures about to be adopted by and his mother should never meet again. The 
tne ministry: all were commented on. Some of Counts Struensee and Brandt, with the younger 
the most unpopular of the measures, particularly Struensee, were arrested and imprisoned in the 
the proposed incorporation of the King’s guards citadel. They were accused not only of having 
into other regiments, was said to have been plotted the deposition of the King, but of 

secretly suggested to the king by his artful having, with the Queen, aimed at his life. So 

step-mother, and urged by him on his ministers much had the populace been exasperated against 
—the mental debility into which he was gra- these unfortunate men, that the bridges of the 
dually sinking made the plot which was con* citadel had to be drawn up while the examina* 
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tiona were going on, to 8ave them from popular 
furjr. It however found vent in the Dallads, 
which were heard in every street, and the cari¬ 
catures which filled the windows of the print- 
shops. The fears entertained for the King’s 
safety had risen to such a pitch, that it was 
forma necessary to appease them, by his being 
driven slowly through the streets, accompanied 
t>y his brother. The town was illuminated at 
night, as if some terrible danger had been 
averted: thanksgiving sermons were preached 
in the churches on the following Sunday, and a 
regular form of prayer returning thanks for the 
King’s escape from the hands of his enemies was 
prepared. Struensee, who had but the day be¬ 
fore at levee been surrounded by groups eager 
to obtain his slightest notice, and thinking 
themselves but too happy if their adulation was 
repaid by a hurried word or a passing bow, had 
now to enter a dark dungeon, amidst the exe¬ 
crations of an assembled multitude—even those 
who had been the most eager to win the slightest 
mark of his favour joined in the popular out¬ 
cry. 

Under pretence of preventing the unfortunate 
men from committing suicide, they were re¬ 
moved from the walls and chained aown in the 
centre of their respective dungeons. Even the 
flute, with which Brandt meant to solace him- 
self, was taken from him, lest he should choke 
himself with it. They underwent seven ex¬ 
aminations, but persisted in asserting their in¬ 
nocence of the heavy charges brought against 
them. Accusers were not wanting, and they 
were condemned to die: the king signed the 
sentence, and afterwards went to the opera! 
'When the sentence was brought to the prison 
and shown to Struensee, he read it with perfect 
composure. Not satisfied with the lives of their 
victims, the cruel conspirators determined that 
the Queen and Struensee should criminate them¬ 
selves. Instruments of torture were exhibited 
to Struensee, and he was desired to prepare in¬ 
stantly for their infliction; at the same time it 
was intimated to him, that if he signed a con¬ 
fession of the subsistence of a criminal con? 
nexion between him and the Queen, that not only 
should he be saved from the torture, but that 
his life should be spared. He who had read the 
sentence of his death with unshaken fortitude, 
quailed at the thought of undergoing the tor¬ 
ture, and his courage and integrity failing, he 
signed the confession; but false to the last, the 
wicked contrivers of the plot had no idea of 
sparing his life. Schack was despatched to 
Cronenburgh to interrogate the Queen. When 
he alluded to her connexion with Struensee, she 
repulsed the charge with all the indignation of 
conscious innocence. The confession, with 
Struensee’s signature, was shown to her; but 
she refused to affix hers: “ Then you will have 
to answer for the death of Struensee: his blood 
will be on your head!” “ Would it indeed 
save the unhappy man's life, were I to sign ?” 
Being assured that it would, she took the pen, 
but had written but the beginning of her name, 
when the paper fell from her nand, and she 


fainted away: the unfinished name was filled 
up by the wretch who had undertaken the in¬ 
famous mission. In a few days after, Struensee 
and his unfortunate companion were executed. 
It was said that the senate, in the transport of 
their fury, had resolved on the death of the 
Queen; lor they had, without allowing her to 
enter into a defence, or any form of trial, de¬ 
clared her guilty of adultery, and of poisoning 
her husband: but Colonel Keith, the British 
Minister at the court of Copenhagen, with all 
the spirit of a true-born Englishman, and a 
thorough conviction of the innocence of the in¬ 
jured lady, hastened to the senate-house, and 
ur^ed her innocence m the strongest manner, 
pointing out the glaring improbability of the 
accusation which had been brought against her, 
and entering his solemn protest against any act 
of violence towards her, declaring that, if such 
took place, it would bring down the vengeance 
of the British nation, and the terrors of an 
English fleet on the senate and people of Den¬ 
mark—that no act of injustice or violence should 
be committed with impunity against a daughter 
of Britain, and the sister of his sovereign. 

The Queen, during her imprisonment at Cro- 
nenburgh, inhabited the governor’s apartments, 
and had permission to walk on the leads of the 
tower. ohe was one day, while in uncertainty 
of what her fate might be, though she could 
“ guess and fear,” taking her accustomed me¬ 
lancholy walk, when she was summoned to at¬ 
tend a gentleman who waited for her within—it 
was her gallant countryman. Colonel Keith, 
who had so spiritedly espoused her cause, that 
he had brought an order for her release. Over¬ 
come by the unexpected intelligence, she burst 
into tears, and embracing him, called him her 
deliverer. After a few words, he told her that a 
vessel waited to convey her from a country in 
which she had suffered so much, to Zell, a town 
belonging to the house of Hanover, whose castle 
was prepared for her reception by order of her 
brother the King of England, who had con¬ 
ceded it for her residence. He proposed that 
she should embark immediately; but when she 
found that there was a peremptory order for the 
detention of the infant princess, and that al¬ 
ready a lady had been appointed to take charge 
of her to the royal palace of Copenhagen, her 
joy was turned into an agony of gnef. The child 
was only now recovering from the measles, and 
she had watched over her in sickness night and 
day; and mothers can best tell how this en¬ 
dears ; and she had been her constant compa¬ 
nion in her hours of affliction, and soothed by 
her engaging little ways the misery which she 
could not understand. The mother could not 
endure the thoughts of parting with her child, 
and to take a last leave of the little creature who 
was scarcely ever out of her arras. She caressed 
her little darling again and again, and wept over 
her in an agony of despair. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that she was prevailed on to 
tear herself away: she remained on deck, gazing 
on the castle where she had left the child, till 
the darkness of night shut it out from her view. 
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The vessel made but little way during the nighty 
and the first dawn of day revealed the castle 
once more to her sight: she remained gazing on 
its battlements till the faint outlines were lost in 
the distance. 

On the Queen’s arrival in Zell, she was waited 
on by all the nobility and persons of consequence 
residing there, and was received with every 
mark of distinction and respect. She soon en¬ 
deared herself to all those who formed her little 
court—divested now of the retinue and all the 
pageantry of royalty; she found in the exercise 
of kindness what was much more congenial to 
her taste, and she became equally beloved by 
rich and poor. Though a settled melancholy 
shaded her countenance, it took nothing from 
its sweetness. When in company, she tried to 
disguise her sadness, that it might not pain 
others, but in solitude she gave way to her feel¬ 
ings; and then in that retirement which she 
loved, she would utter her lamentations, and 
weep unseen. It was not the splendour of a 
throne that she regretted, but what came nearer 
to her heart—it was the separation from her 
children—it was the heart-yearnings after her 
little darlings which robbed her of repose. 
Great part of her income was expended in acts 
of benevolence and generosity—it amounted to 
5,000/. from Denmark, and 8,000/. per annum 
from England. A visit from her sister, the 
Princess of Brunswick, for a few days, came 
like a gleam of sunshine to her stiicken heart, 
What tears of tender sympathy and fond recol¬ 
lection were shed in each others arms ! In the 
mean time there appears evidence, in the severe 
acts of the government of Denmark, that the 
tide of public opinion was turning, and that 
fears were entertained by the actors in the late 
conspiracy, that a party might be formed in 
favour of the exiled queen. The people were 
interdicted from holding meetings—a German 
printer at Altona was arrested and thrown into 
prison, and all his property was seized, for 
having published in a newspaper a plain relation 
of the revolution which haa taken place, copied 
from the English press. The Sieur Thura was 
taken up for having written a piece entitled 
" The Prognosticators,” which reflected severely 
on the authors of the late revolution, and was 
condemned to suffer the same punishment 
which Struensee and Brandt had already under¬ 
gone. Though it must have been grateful to 
the feelings of the Queen to see that there 
was a growing impression of her innocence of 
the crimes laid to ner charge, still there was but 
one consideration on earth which could make 
her feel a desire to return to the scene of her 
wrongs; but that was sufficient, for she longed 
to be with her children once more—a desert 
with them, she felt, would be a paradise to her. 

A few months before her deatn, she showed, 
with great transports of joy, to Madame d'O., 
her first lady of the bedchamber, a little por¬ 
trait of the Prince Royal, her son, which she 
had just received. A few days after, she en¬ 
tered the Queen's apartment uuobserved, and 
wondered to hear her speaking, though she was 


? quite alone. The Queen turned, and perceiving 
her astonishment, said, with a sweet mournful 
smile, “ What must you think to hear me talk¬ 
ing, though I am by myself? But it was to this 
dear image that 1 spoke; and what do you think 
I said to it ? I repeated the same lines, with very 
little alteration, which you sent not long ago to 
a child, sensible to the happiness of having 
found her father— 

‘ Eh! qui done, comme mol, gonterait la douceur 

De t’appeller mon fils, d’etre chere & ton cceur 

Toi qu’en arrache aux bras d’une m&re sensible. 

Qui ne pleure que toi, dans ce dcstin terrible/ ” 

Madame d’O. could not speak; she burst 
into tears, and retired from the royal presence. 

Music, in which the Queen had always taken 
especial delight, proved a solace in her days of 
sorrow: she would sometimes sit for hours at 
the instrument; and many a fond recollection 
may have been awakened by the airs which she 
haa heard in happier days—thoughts that may 
have winged their way to the home where she 
had never been suspected, to hearts that had 
never doubted. 

When her last and mortal disorder attacked 
her, the consternation which prevailed in every 
rank is indescribable. She was truly loved, ana 
from her unremitting kindness she was well de¬ 
serving of the love of every one about her; the 
fever increased every moment, and the symp¬ 
toms became alarming. Levson, the physician 
who attended her all througn her illness, feared 
the result from its commencement: she per¬ 
ceived it, and seemed herself impressed with a 
like foreboding. “ Since the month of Octo¬ 
ber,.” said she to him, “ you have twice restored 
me from my dangerous illnesses; but this baffles 
all your skill—1 know I am beyond the power 
of medicine.” The celebrated Zimmerman was 
called in, but he could do nothing in a case so 
desperate: her pulse, which had beaten a hun¬ 
dred and thirty-one strokes in a minute at the 
beginning of ber illness—which was malignant 
spotted fever—increased most rapidly, and now 
beat so fast, that it could not be counted. She 
bore her sufferings with great patience; and 
all through she showed a tender consideration for 
the ladies who were in attendance on her, she 
preserved her recollection and faculties unim¬ 
paired to the last moment. A very short time 
before that arrived, she expressed her entire for¬ 
giveness of all those enemies who had perse¬ 
cuted and calumniated her. On the 10th of 
May, 1775, soon after this Christian declara* 
tion, she was released from her sufferings, in 
the twenty-fourth year of her age. A troubled 
mind probably induced that predisposition to ill¬ 
ness, which is marked by her having had two 
dangerous and one fatal illness within a few 
months. As she was borne to her last resting- 
place, crowds thronged the streets and the great 
church—drawn together to pay the last tribute 
of respect to their benefactress. All were in 
tears during the funeral sermon, and returned 
sorrowfully to their homes, feeling that they had 
indeed lost a friend. The letter alluded to in 
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the beginning of this paper is an affecting finale 
to a tale so sad : it was written on the morning 
of her death, addressed to her brother, the King 
of England : it runs thus— 

“ Sire,-—I n the solemn hour of death, I address 
myself to you, my royal brother, in order to mani¬ 
fest to you my feelings of gratitude for the kindness 
you have shown me during my life, and particularly 
during my long misfortunes. I die willingly, for 
there is nothing to bind me to this world—neither 
ray youth, nor the enjoyments which might, sooner 
or later, be my portion. Besides, can life have 
any charms for a woman who is removed from all 
those whom she loves and cherishes—her husband, 
her children, her brothers and sisters ? I, who am 
a Queen, and the issue of a royal race, I have led 
the most wretched life; and I furnish to the world a 
fresh example, that a crown and a sceptre cannot 
protect those who wear them from the greatest mis¬ 
fortunes. I declare that I am innocent; and this 
declaration I write with a trembling hand, bathed 
with the cold sweat of death. I am innocent: the 
God whom I invoke, who created me, and who will 
soon judge me, is a witness of my innocence. I 
humbly implore him that he will, after my death, 
convince the world that I have never merited any of 


the terrible accusations by which my cowardly 
enemies have sought to blacken my character, tar¬ 
nish my reputation, and trample under foot my 
royal dignity. Sire, believe your dying sister, a 
Queen, and what is still more, a Christian, who 
with fear and horror would turn her eyes towards 
the next world if her last confession were a false¬ 
hood. Be assured I die with pleasure, for the 
wretched regard death as a blessing. But what is 
more painful to me, even than the agonies of death, 
is that none of the persons whom I love are near my 
death-bed to give me a last adieu—to console me by 
a look of compassion, and to close my eyes. Never¬ 
theless, 1 am not alone : God, the only witness of 
my innocence, sees me at this moment, when lying 
on my solitary couch. I am a prey to the most ex¬ 
cruciating agonies; my guardian angel watches over 
me; he will soon conduct me where I may in quiet 
pray for my well beloved, and even for my execu¬ 
tioner. Adieu, my royal brother; may heaven 
load you with its blessings, as well as my husband, 
my children, England, Denmark, and the whole 
world. I supplicate you to allow my body to be 
laid in the tomb of my ancestors; and now receive 
the last adieu of your unfortunate sister, 

" Caroline Matilda .’ 1 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

(See Plate. 


Mary Russell Mitford ! The words 
have a household sound, fraught with pleasant 
memories of the fire-side corner, the window- 
seat, and the yet more congenial out-of-door 
reading—when the quivering shadows of our 
leafy shelter danced upon her page, and the soft 
breeze played lazily with the leaves we were 
turning. Old and young, rich and poor—all 
those acquainted with the history of English 
Literature, and cognizant of the obligations of 
the English people to it, must remember that to 
Miss Mitford belongs the rare merit of writing 
naturally, healthily, truthfully, at a period when 
false sentiment, unreal incidents, and exaggera¬ 
tions of character, were the predominant ingre¬ 
dients of the ordinary novel or story; when 
with the exception of one or two great names— 
Edgeworth and Scott for instance—novelists 
depicted humanity as if—one might fancy —from 
the theatrical representations of life; its fashion 
from the so called “ genteel,” but in reality ex¬ 
cessively vulgar and coarse comedy j its rurality 
from pasteboard scenery and a tinsel moon; its 
tragedy from the rant and ravings of mock 
heroics. Why those old-fashioned five-volume 
marble-cover novels of forty years ago actually 
smell of the foot-lamps; and foot-lamps in the 
days when Shakspere was degraded by " happy 
endings,” and as much of the divinity removed 
from even his masterpieces as it was possible 
for self-confident stupidity to exclude. 

Just think, kind reader, what the production 
of M Our Village” must have been succeeding 
Minerya-Press trash, and marble-covered mon¬ 
strosities! For, unless the reminiscences of 


elderly ladies are at fault, such volumes used to 
be read by stealth, pushed under sofa cushions, 
and into table drawers (one of the uses perhaps 
of that obsolete convenience), as if there were a 
shame in story reading. Surely Miss Mitford’s 
tales must have burst upon the public like a 
gleam of sunshine after clouds and darkness; 
like newly-mown hay, or roses with the dew on 
them, flung by some beneficent fairy into a 
smoke-begrimed haunt—like any pure, fresh, 
beautiful thing you choose to imagine alighting 
upon the dismal places of falsehood and artifi¬ 
ciality. Everybody knows these stories, or if 
there should be any youthful reader who says 
“ their rage was before my time,” and “ they 
are not in our library,” I beseech them to rec¬ 
tify the omission at the first opportunity, and 
make quick acquaintance with volumes that 
include the most choice examples of simple na¬ 
tural pathos, not unallied to genial humour, 
which the English language can boast. Miss 
Mitford has been called the “ Gainsborough ” 
of writers, and they who know the peculiar me¬ 
rits of that thoroughly English painter will per¬ 
ceive the applicability of the epithet. 

But the author of “ Our Village” and of 
" Belford Regis” has proved herself equal to 
the highest order of dramatic writing. Her tra¬ 
gedies of Rienzi, Julien, and Foscari, show the 
true poet, are full of powerful and yet subtle 
delineations of character, and are exemplars of 
artistic construction. If their production on the 
stage be any test of their merit, it is to be 
remembered that they were performed some 
years ago—great actors, Macready, Young, and 
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Charles Kemble, appearing in them—with the 
most complete success. Englishwomen may 
indeed be proud to rank Miss Mitford of their 
“ order.” And this not only on account of her 
genius—for there are higher qualities of huma¬ 
nity than the most commanding talents—but 
because her whole life has been like a beautiful 
poem exemplifying wbat Women can and should 
be. Living in seclusion, filling her existence 
with the fulfilment of Duties, and the perform¬ 
ance of kindly acts and friendly offices, she has 
shunned notoriety, to find world-wide Fame 
seeking her out. Drawing towards herself as 
by a magnetic force the good and the great of all 
lands, her friends and her correspondents com¬ 
prise some of the noblest natures, and the most 
truly great men and women both in Europe 
and America. Something of this fact may be 
divined from those charming volumes, called 
the “ Recollections of a Literary Life,” which 
were noticed in these columns a few months 
ago, pages full of graphic descriptions, piquant 
anecdotes, and fine criticism; and withal con¬ 
taining as much of Miss Mitford’s private 
biography as the world has yet received. Enough 
to enable the careful reader to fully appreciate 
the inestimable advantages which surrounded 
the only child of highly-informed and cultivated 
parents; and the early associations of true re¬ 
finement, and intercourse with intellectual com¬ 
panions. Thus was the rare seed of natural 
genius fostered and cherished. Miss Mitford 
calls herself an “ old woman”—and is in fact 
about sixty-five years of age; but those who 
know her best, can testify how warmly her heart 
still beats, how true it is in friendship, how open 
and quick to receive all beautiful influences. 
May she belong—long spared to the wide circle 
which holds her so dear! 

Our readers will, we think, take an interest 
not devoid of pathos in contemplating the 
“ child picture” of Mary Russell Mitford, a pic¬ 
ture which we are very proud of having been 
permitted to engrave, pointing as it does even 
by the costume represented to more than sixty 
years ago. 

There is a passage in her recollections so 
bpropos of that time, that we are tempted to ex¬ 
tract it. Speaking of herself. Miss Mitford 
says— 

u In common with many only children, especially 
where the mother is of a grave and home-loving 
natare, I learned to read at a very early age. Before 
I was three years old my father would perch me on 
the breakfast-table to exhibit my one accomplish¬ 
ment to some admiring guest, who admired all the 
more, because, a small puny child, looking far 
younger than I really was, nicely dressed, as only 
children generally are, and gifted with an affluence 
of curls, I might have passed for the twin sister of 
my own great doll. On the table was I perched to 
read some Foxite newspaper, Courier, or Morning 
Chronicle, the Whiggish oracles of the day, and as 
my delight in the high-seasoned politics of sixty 
years ago was naturally less than that of my hearers 
t his display of precocious acquirement was commonly 
rewarded, not by cakes or sugar-plums, too plentiful 
in my case to be very greatly cared for, but by a sort 


of payment in kind. I read leading articles to 
please the company; and my dear mother recited 
the * Children in the Wood ’ to ploase me. This was 
my reward; and I looked for my favourite ballad 
after every performance, just as the piping bullfinch 
that hung in the window looked for his lump of 
sugar after going through * God save the King.’ 
The two cases were exactly parallel.” 

Ay, and most surely the fond mother and doting 
father dreamed dreams for the future of that 
blue-eyed, broad-browed little maiden; dreams 
which Time, that perfects as well as destroys, has 
amply fulfilled. 

, Some little time since there appeared a clever 
anonymous poem called " Verdicts,” a produc¬ 
tion part satire, and part genuine homage to 
genius—and the author introducing Miss Mit¬ 
ford’s name has the following happy lines in 
allusion to her writings:— 

“ What across every ocean, to English-sprnng eyes 
Can so bid the dear life of the old country rise ? 
Bustling town, lonely hall, leafy lane, quiet farm, 
Gorse-flushed heath, feruy park, woodlands bright 
with the charm 

Of spring or of autumn—the haw-crimsoned thicket. 
Primrosed dells, firelit parlours, loud skittles, or 
cricket, 

The red-coated hunt the bright morn sweeping 
through, 

The greyhoimds the hare tracking down through the 
dew, 

The keeper’s hushed watch, and the poacher’s dark 
round, 

The step whose quick sound makes the hearer’s heart 
bound— 

Whether tliat of the village-belle or the queen 
Of the ball where but liigh couuty-beauties are 
seen— 

All the life of the farmhouse, the cottage, the hall, 
Would the dwellers in cities before his thought call 
In the town she shall raise up the green homes afar, 
Through the light of her genius more fair than they 
are.” 

A just tribute this from one who has no mercy 
for affectation, and no pity for pretensiou. If, 
however, we were to chronicle the laudations of 
the critics on Miss Mitford’s writings we should 
auickly fill a volume, and we have but space for 
the apt rejoinder of a young poetess to a very 
prosaic question. C. C. 


UPON BEING ASKED IP MISS MITFORD WERE 
NOT OLD. 

Ye would not ask it of the sun, that sbines upon 
us daily; 

Nor of the fleecy painted clouds, that float above 
us gaily; 

Nor of the Spring-returning flowers; nor of the 
dew their petals lading; 

Nor of the Heaven-besprinkling stars, when morn 
their gold is fading ; 

Nor of the crested billows, when upon the shore 
they’re casting 

Their flashing sprays of diamond;—for ye know 
them everlasting, 

Till their Ruler’s might shall gather them within 
His wondrous holding, 

For which we look half fearfully, frail creatures of 
His moulding. 
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The Wishes 

The Beautiful is never old. Our minds are still 
extending, 

And new emotions in the soul are with each moment 
blending; 

And so her spirit seems to me—an ever-rising 
mountain 

Upon whose glorious side still plays the famed 
Castalian fountain; 

Or as an oak, whose green boughs spread and throw 
luxuriantly 

A shelter o’er small birds of song, scarce worthy 
there to be; 
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But verdure rests upon her leaves, they dread no 
frost’s decaying, 

Her charm upon the landscape cast will ever there 
be straying; 

As ’mid her own dear village haunts my gauntlet 
down I’m dinging. 

The very birds that flutter round are blythe my 
measure singing: 

“ She is not old!—the spirit’s youth will but to 
Heaven be winging!” 

M. A. C. £. Parry. 

Reading , May 1852. 


CLARA COTTERILL. 

BY FRANCIS B8NN0CH. 

(A Song qf Summer.) 

The summer dew was falling Cast 
On meads and leafy bowers; 

The grass like gems—like diadems 
Of glory shone the flowers. 

The grass might grow, the flowers might blow, 
And sweetest dews might fall, 

But gentle Clara Cotterill 
Was sweeter than them all; 

And oh for Clara Cotterill, 

I’d give my life, my all. 

The morning’s early dawn was dear, 

Day's prime was dearer still; 

But dearest was the gloaming grey, 

Beside the whispering rill. 

Beside the rill above the mill, 

Beneath the birchen tree, 

Where charming Clara Cotterill 
Gave hand and heart to me, 

And oh to Clara Cotterill 
I'll never faithless be. 

1 ever love the summer time, 

In forest, glen, or grove, 

For sunny summer brought to me 
A summer tide of love. 

And now, when autumn’s ripened fruit 
Hangs heavy on the bough, 

My darling Clara Cotterill, 

Life's sweetest fruit art thou; 

My own, my Clara Cotterill, 

My wife—my life art thou. 


SOLAMEN. 

The real life of earth is Love; 

And poor’s the tenement and dead 
Which owns no radiance from above 
To light the paths we tread. 

The house is but in structure plain, 

And unadorned the sacred room 
In which to us love lapsed through pain 
To glory, clad in gloom; 

The gloom of grief, which April-wise 
Well to the heart in fruitful dew, 
Scattered in joy from bow-arched skies 
To leave the brighter view; 

Thence unto us it will retain 
Sense beatific—which hath kept 
The sun-light glancing through the rain 
Of the full grief we wept. 


And ever doth one being give 
A calm sweet gladness to the place, 

No sad eidolon—but to live 
A spirit ripe in grace; 

Unto our hearts it will be long 
The shrine of memories rich and deep, 
Which wake the old love fresh and strong, 
The new one from its sleep : 

The old, with all its base of joy, 

From whence the new, of higher hope, 
Pain-purified, from life’s alloy 
Soars to a loftier scope. 

And of our memories do we rear, 

As Jacob with the wayside stone, 

Pillowed repose—by which we near 
The joy through grief upthrown; 

While, with that spirit-life above 
In thought communing, to and fro, 

Upon tho ladder of our love, 

God’s angels come and go. 

Frederick Enoch. 


LAST WISHES OF A CHILD. 

BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 

“ All the hedges are in bloom, 

And the warm west wind is blowing; 

Let me leave this stifled room— 

Let me go where flowers are growing. 

“ Look! my cheek is thin and pale, 

And my pulse is very low; 

Ere my sight begins to fail 
Take my hand, and let us go. 

“Was not that the robin's song, 

Piping through the casement wide * 

I shall not be listening long; 

Take me to the meadow side. 

“ Bear me to the willow brook ; 

Let me hear the merry mill; 

On tho orchard I must look 
Ere my beating heart is still. 

“ Faint and fainter grows my breath— 
Lead me quickly down the lane: 

Mother dear 1 this chill is death , 

I shall never speak again !” 

Still the hedges are in bloom, 

And the warm west wind is blowing; 

Still we sit in silent gloom— 

O’er his grave the grass is growing. 

E 2 
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GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 


(by our own correspondent.) 


Paris, June 21. 

My dear C-, 

There is but little in the way of news to give 
you just now; all the entertainments are over, 
and Paris is almost empty. At present the 
question of the Empire is less talked of; nothing 
has in fact yet happened to effect this transforma¬ 
tion, which the President in his discourse pre¬ 
sented as the necessary reply to any opposition 
that might be attempted. Perhaps also the 
Prince President thinks that there would be 
found few voices in France to change, by a new 
title, a position which has no need of being 
strengthened. 

There has been a rumour of a change of 
Ministers, and of M. M. de Moray, Rouher and 
Fould being re-called; but this is very improba¬ 
ble, not to say impossible. These men quitted 
the Cabinet on tne occasion of the decrees 
respecting the Orleans property; and on the 
subject of these decrees the resolution of the 
President is unchangeable. It is therefore un¬ 
reasonable to imagine that he would think, at 
the very moment when he is pursuing the execu¬ 
tion of these measures, of having recourse to 
those Ministers who separated themselves from 
him when he first announced his intentions on 
the subject. At the same time the reports have 
a certain influence on people’s minds; in an¬ 
nouncing the Ministers as threatened with being 
replaced, they inspire the belief of a change in 
politics, and doubts on the ideas of the head of 
the Government. The moment a change of 
Government is represented as imminent, and 
announced with a certain degree of assurance, 
however slight may be the foundation of the re¬ 
port, it is not unusual to see the Ambassadors 
and Prrfets hesitate to follow the ideas and 
direction of the Minister in office who is repre¬ 
sented to them as differing from the chef de 
VEtat , and they seek in another direction a new 
point of support under a future administration, 
for which they thus prepare the way beforehand. 

There are rumours—not without foundation— 
of secret societies in the south of France. On 
this matter opinions are various. Many main¬ 
tain that their influence is more surely and com¬ 
pletely destroyed by leaving them at liberty than 
in seeking to repress them. 

The President shews a great interest in the 

C blic works—more particularly those of the 
uvre. There have been various reports afloat 
respecting the concession of the Palais de 
Crystal in the Champs Elysees. The President 
has decided that it snail be put in adjudication. 

France has lost one of the greatest—if not the 
greatest—of her sculptors, Pradier, who was 
acknowledged as being at the head of his art. 
As if actuated by a presentiment of his approach¬ 
ing fate, he had remarked not long ago that 
there existed no bust of himself; he accordingly 


executed one, and it was only a short time be¬ 
fore his death that this most interesting work 
was completed. He has left a number of beauti¬ 
ful specimens of his talent unfinished. After 
his funeral the Directeur des Musees had a black 
veil thrown over the exquisite statue of Sappho, 
by Pradier, in the Exhibition of this year. The 
Government has allotted a sum of money to be 
employed in the education of bis son. 

I am afraid that we must place some belief ip 
the French superstition which pretends that if 
rain falls on the St. Medard, that it will rain for 
forty-eight days after. It rained on that day— 
and ever since, almost incessantly. The country 
is looking beautiful; the luxuriance of vegeta¬ 
tion is such as we rarely see; we have, however, 
had more than enough of rain. There has been 
a flower and fruit exhibition in the Champs 
Elys6es, which was well worth seeing. 

I heard the other day of an instance of eccen¬ 
tricity sufficiently amusing. The gentleman of 
whom it is related is a celebrated original, and 
his son is the ami intime of the person who 
related the anecdote to me. These two young 
men were in the habit of passing a great portion 
of their time together, their evenings almost 
always; on one occasion, however, the son of 
our original came to my friend to say that he 
must leave him for that evening, as he was going 
to accompany his father on an expedition; the 
next evening and the next there was the same 
story, and so on for nearly a month. This, as 
you may imagine, piqued my friend’s curiosity, 
but in vain did he question and try to discover 
the meaning of these mysterious absences. One 
evening, going to pay a visit at the house, be 
saw, on entering tne court-yard, their carriage 
at the door, with post horses. Approaching the 
postillion, and slipping a piece of five francs into 
nis hand, he asked him to tell him where he was 
going to drive the gentlemen, and where they 
usually went in the evening ? “Ala /of,” said 
he, “ I will tell Monsieur all I know, but that is 
not much : every evening 1 drive ces Messieurs 
along the road, sometimes in one direction, 
sometimes in another; they tell me every now 
and then to stop, generally in the vicinity of 
ditches, and they get out and appear to be 
searching for something : they never go out till 
dark.” All this seemed more and more myste¬ 
rious; but in vain did he try to fathom the 
secret, till some time after, on being invited to a 
fete at their house in the countiy, the son, 
taking him into the garden, which was illu¬ 
minated by thousands of glow-worms, revealed 
to him that they were the result of the evening 
expeditions of nis father and himself. 

Here is another story for you, but you must 
prepare your mind for something rather terrific. 
Have you heard of the frequency of midnight 
assassination in Paris } In certain parts these 
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things are by no means rare, and prudent people 
avoid these qnartiers after dark; those, however, 
who are so unfortunate as to live in them, or 
who are forced to pass through them at late 
hours, have no choice. This is the position of 
an acquaintance of mine, who, returning home at 
nearly one o’clock in the morning, was startled 
by hearing the most awful groans, accompanied 
by a noise of heavy blows, proceeding from a 
house he was passing. He was quite alone, and 
the neighbourhood a very bad one; but he de¬ 
termined, with more generosity than prudence, 
to interpose in favour of the unfortunate being 
whose groans reached his ears : he knocked at 
the door, and the noise ceased for a little time; 
but on his turning to pursue his route, the 
blows and terrible half-suppressed groans were 
renewed: he knocked again loudly, exclaiming, 
" I will enter—I must save the person you are 
murdering.” Then a voice from wituin an¬ 
swered, “ Go on. Imbecile , we are bakers, and 
we are kneading our bread.” Such was, indeed, 
the case; the heavy blows were bestowed on the 
dough, and each Mow was accompanied by a 
groan from the kneader! My friend quietly 
roceeded home, glad that no poor victim was 
eing murdered, but rather ashamed of his 
heroism in defence of the dough, and of being 
called Imbecile by the supposed assassins. 

There is a new piece at the Porte St. Martin, 
a melodrame, by M. Marc Fournier; it is full of 
horrors, relieved by some comic scenes: the 
artistes acquitted themselves very well, and the 
decorations are extremely fine altogether. “ Les 
Nuits de la Seine,” which is the name of the 
piece, has been successful, and promises to have 
a long run. 

The Hippodrome is crowded. Lions, tigers. 


hyenas, and panthers, are at present the great 
attraction : the courage and calmness which M. 
Herbert, their trainer, displays is extraordinary, 
particularly as the panther are dreadfully fierce. 
The other day it destroyed an unlucky wolf, 
which was put into the cage with it; and this 
feat, which it performed a short time before the 
exhibiting hour, proves there is no truth in what 
some persons pretend, namely, that all these 
animals have been rendered incapable of doing 
any mischief. Apropos of animals : there was 
here not long ago a gentleman who warmly ad¬ 
vocated the cause of ill-used horses; whenerer 
he went out, he provided himself with a certain 
number of letters to the following effect: “ Sir, 
I have just seen your servant beating and ill- 
treating your horse,” &c. And when he saw a 
groom exercising cruelty towards one, he very 
politely gave him one of these epistles, request¬ 
ing him to deliver it to his master, which the 
other unsuspiciously did, probably receiving his 
discharge as the answer. 

Madame Laffarge is released from prison. 
Many persons believe in her innocence; but be 
that as it may, she has, if guilty, severely ex¬ 
piated her crime. Her health has suffered 
much from this long confinement, but the pow¬ 
ers of her mind, which are very great, are unim¬ 
paired ; her letters, some of wnich I have seen, 
are chef d'auvres; the devotion shown by her 
cousin, who has persisted in sharing her impri¬ 
sonment from the commencement till the pre¬ 
sent time, is worthy of admiration. 

I think my stock of news is now quite ex¬ 
hausted, so adieu, or rather au revoir , my 
dear C. Ever yours. 


OUE CONS 

A Visit to some Parses Ladies. —We 
were shown into a long room principally fur¬ 
nished with couches, upon which were seated 
five or six females, surrounded by children and 
their attendants; the entire party, even to the 
baby in arms, covered with the most amazing 
quantity of jewels. The eldest lady of the 
party occupied the centre couch, and acted as 
spokeswoman for the remainder, who were un¬ 
able to converse in any other language than the 
Guzzerattee, an unknown tongue to us; but we 
made our way tolerably well in Hindostauee, 
and in a few minutes were quite on an easy 
footing with them all, learnt the different de¬ 
grees of relationship subsisting between the par¬ 
ties, and examined with deep interest and cu¬ 
riosity the costly gems with which they were 
decorated. Strings of large diamonds, emeralds, 
and pearls hung from the neck to the waist; 
whilst the arms were almost hidden from above 
the elbow to the wrist, by the numerous ban- 
les or bracelets, composed of valuable jewels; 
ut to my taste quite thrown away by the fright¬ 
ful setting and tasteless arrangements, * • • One 


EEY ATOE Y. 

of them asked me “ if all English women spoilt 
their faces as we did, by showing the hair, and 
wearing no nose-jewels ?” adding that “ without 
the latter ornaments it was impossible for any 
countenance to be expressive.” ♦ ♦ ♦ I asked 
her how the hair was disposed of with them } 
Whereupon, laughing merrily, she threw back 
her saree, and the disfiguring kind of bandage 
which concealed the forehead and head, and 
shaking down a quantity of black silky hair, her 
eyes sparkling with animation, she really looked 
so beautiful, that I could not refrain from loudly 
exclaiming against the barbarous style of cos¬ 
tume which thus transformed a perfect houri 
into a bandaged Egyptian mummy. Another 
personal disfigurement they very ingeniously 
contrive, by perforating completely their small 
delicately-formed ears all round, inserting such 
heavy jewelled pendants that the shape becomes 
distorted with increasing years, and the appear¬ 
ance of the feature is so unnatural that 1 was 
glad to see the saree drawn over it. All these 
ladies were of small stature, with slight and 
graceful figures, regular features, and a pale 
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olive complexion, which in their estimation is ! 
the highest attribute of beauty. My sociable 
friend pointed out to me a little girl of about 
nine years of age, who, she said, was so strik¬ 
ingly fair that her hand had been eagerly sought 
in marriage by several before she attained her 
fourth year. She had been now for some time 
betrothed to the son of a wealthy Parsee; and 
when of sufficient age to be separated from her 
mother, she was to take up her abode in the 
family of her future husband. She was a sweet 
gentle little creature, with an expression of me¬ 
lancholy in her soft gazelle-like eyes; and judg¬ 
ing from the mother's constant caresses and 
looks of love bestowed upon her child, I could 
well imagine how heavily the thought of ap¬ 
proaching separation must press on both their 
hearts. I was delighted to see some specimens 
of needlework strewed about the room, such as 
canvas-work and embroidery; and upon in¬ 
quiring how they had learnt these arts, I was 
informed that an English missionary lady had 
lately given them 6ome instruction in the use of 
the needle; and that the father was so aston¬ 
ished at their progress, that he talked of allowing 
them to learn the pianoforte, and had actually 
provided a magnificent instrument in anticipa¬ 
tion. I begged to see it, and never shall 1 for¬ 
get their delight as 1 ran my fingers over the 
notes. The entire female household, including 
the servants, gathered round me, clapping their 
hands, as I played a few lively airs; and when 
at length 1 rose to depart, they all loudly en¬ 
treated me to come soon again, and stay the 
whole day with them. * ♦ * Their only recrea¬ 
tion appeared to consist in giving occasional 
parties to the ladies of their acquaintance, and 
making, a grand exhibition of silken sarees and 
costly jewels. I was greatly amused to hear 
that of late it is considered an essential mark of 
style and fashion to wear English silk stockings 
beneath their embroidered slippers on a party- 
night, though the usual custom is to have the 
feet and ankles uncovered, with the exception of 
the handsome jewelled ornaments called anklets, 
which are clasped round them.— "Life in Bom - 
bayby Peter Cunningham . 

Variety. —What inextricable confusion must 
the world for ever have been in, but for the 
variety which we find to obtain in the faces, the 
voices, and the handwritings of men 1 No se¬ 
curity of person, no certainty of possession, no 
justice between man and man, no distinction be¬ 
tween good and bad, friends and foes, father and 
child, husband and wife, male and female. All 
would have been exposed to malice, fraud, for- 
ery, and lust. But now every man’s face can 
istinguish him in the light—his voice in the 
dark—and his handwriting can speak for him 
though absent, and be his witness to all genera¬ 
tions. Did this happen by chance ? or is it not 
a manifest as well as an admirable indication of 
a Divine superintendence?— Home, 

Yankee Borrowing. —One of the drollest 
instances of Yankee borrowing we have ever 
heard of, is told by Mrs. Moody, in her new 


work, entitled “ Roughing it in the Bush; or, 
Life in Canada.” A maid-servant asked her 
mistress to go out on a particular afternoon, as 
she was going to have a party of friends, and 
wanted the loan of the drawing-room! 

Anecdotes op Charles II.—The elder 
Richardson was fond of telling a characteristic 
story of the King and kingly honour. A cut- 
purse, or pickpocket, with as much effrontery of 
face as dexterity of finger, had got into the 
drawing-room on the King’s birthday, dressed 
like a gentleman, and was detected by the King 
himself taking a gold snuff-box out of a certain 
Earl’s pocket. The rogue, who saw his sove¬ 
reign’s eye upon him, put his finger to his nose, 
and made a sign to the King with a wink to say 
nothing. Charles took the hint, and, watching 
the Earl, enjoyed his feeling first in one pocket 
and then in another for his missing box. The 
King now called the nobleman to him: “ Yon 
need not give yourself,” he said, “any more 
trouble about it, my Lord—your box is gone; I 
am myself an accomplice: I could not help it— 
I was made a confidant.” • * * When told that 
the Emperor of Morocco had made him a pre¬ 
sent of two lions and thirty ostriches, he laughed 
and said, “ I know nothing more proper to send 
by way of return than a flock of geese.” • • * 
Of Harrow church, standing on a hill and visi¬ 
ble for many miles round, he is said to have re¬ 
marked, that it was the only visible church be 
knew; and when taken to see a fellow climb 
up the outside of a church to its very pinnacle 
and there stand on his head, he offered him, on 
coming down, a patent to prevent any one doing 
it but himself. * * * When he was on his death¬ 
bed the Queen sent him a message that she was 
too unwell to resume her post by the couch, and 
implored pardon for any offence which sbe 
might unwillingly have given. “ She ask my 
ardon, poor woman!” cried Charles. “ I ask 
ers with all my heart.” * • * In almost his last 
moments he apologized to those who had stood 
round him all night for the trouble he had 
caused. “ I have been,” he said, “ a most un¬ 
conscionable time dying; but I hope they will 
excuse it.” * * * when he called Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Shaftesbury, in his own hearing, “the 
greatest rogue in England,” the reply was, “ Of 
a subject, Sir, perhaps I am.” * * * Not less 
witty was the sarcastic answer of the Lord Dor¬ 
set, to whom I have already introduced the reader, 
as a lover of Nell Gwyn. The Earl had come 
to court on Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, long 
kept as a holiday in London and elsewhere, aod 
still, I believe, observed by the benchers of 
Gray’s Inn. The King, forgetting the day, 
asked “ What are the bells ringing for ?” The 
answer given, the King asked further, “ How 
comes it to pass that her birthday is still kept, 
while those of my father and grandfather are 
no more thought of than William the Con- 
aueror’s ?” “ Because,” said the frank Peer to 
tne frank King, “ she being a woman chose men 
for her counsellors, and men when they reign 
usually choose women.” 
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Characteristics op American Scenery. 
—Space and wildness are the proper praises of 
American scenery. The American in Europe, 
with the blood of a new race and the hope of a 
proportioned future tingling in his veins, with a 
profound conviction that Niagara annihilates all 
other scenery in the world, and with a decided 
disposition to assert that Niagara is the type of 
the country, proclaims the extent of that country 
as the final argument in the discussion of scenery; 
and bears down with inland seas and the father 
of waters, and primeval forests and praries and 
Andes, to conclude his triumph. In the general 
vague vastness of the impression produced, this 
is a genuine triumph. But it is a superiority 
which appeals more to the mind than to the eye. 
The moment you travel in America the victory 
of Europe is sure. For purposes of practical 
pleasure we have no mountains of an Alpine 
sublimity, no lakes of the natural and artificial 
loveliness of the European, although one of ours 
may be large enough to supply all the European 
lakes. We have few rivers of any romantic as¬ 
sociations, no quaint cities, no picturesque cos¬ 
tumes and customs, no pictures or buildings. 
We have none of the charms that follow long 
history. We have only vast and unimproved 
extent, and the interest with which the possible 
grandeur of a mysterious future may invest it. 
One would be loath to exhort a European to visit 
America for other reasons than social and politi¬ 
cal observation, or buffalo-hunting. We have 
nothing so grand and accessible as Switzerland, 
nothing so beautiful as Italy, nothing so civilized 
as Paris, nothing so comfortable as England. * * 
Then we have no coast scenery. The Mediter¬ 
ranean coast has a character which is unequalled. 
The sea loves Italy and laves it with beauty. It 
has an eternal feud with us. Our shores stretch, 
shrinking in long, low flats, to the ocean, or re¬ 
coil in bare, grey, melancholy rocks. Our coast 
is monotonous and tame in form, and sandy and 
dreary in substance. Trees refuse to grow; 
fruit yearns for the interior; a sad dry moss 
smoothes the rocks, and solitary spires of grass 
shiver in the wind. But the Italian sea is moun¬ 
tain shored; and all over the mountain sides the 
oranges grow, and the tropical cactus and vines 
wave, and a various foliage fringes the sea. You 
float at morning and evening on the Gulf of 
Salerno or the Bay of Naples and breathe an 
orange-odoured air. The vesper-bell of the con¬ 
vent on the steep sides of the Salerno mountains 
showers with pious sound the mariners below. 
They watch the campanile as they sail, and a 
sweetness of which their own gardens make 
part, follows their flight. You can fancy nothing 
more alluring than these coasts, and nothing 
more mysterious and imposing than the moun¬ 
tains of Granada looming large through the 
luminous mist of the Spanish shore.. This last 
is the scenery of Ossian. All this implies one 
of the grandest and most beautiful natural fin¬ 
es on 9 , and one of which our own sea-coast is 
\a , d estitute. And it is only an illustration 
t \\ b solute superiority of European scenery, 
in very various ways, The tendency of American 


artists towards Europe as a residence, is based 
not only upon the desire of breathing a social 
atmosphere, in which Art is valued, or of be¬ 
holding the galleries of fame, but also upon the 
positive want of the picturesque in American 
scenery and life. Water and woods and sky are 
not necessarily picturesque in form, or combina¬ 
tion, or colour; and here again there must be 
beautiful details, and the human impress of Art 
upon them, to satisfy the sense that craves the 
picturesque.—" Lotos Eatingby G. W, Curtis . 

An American Munchausen.— According 
to his own account, he had been everywhere 
from Chilicothe to China—doubled both the 
Capes a dozen times at least—crossed various 
deserts (more, we suppose, than were on the 
maps), and stood on his head on the peaks of 
more mountains than, put close beside each 
other, would create a moderate-sized continent. 
He thought nothing of breakfasting in Nubia on 
a lion’s back, lunching with a brown bear on the 
Rocky Mountains, and then, by way of exercise, 
taking a facetious turn-about in the Maelstrom, 
or playing “ hop, skip, and jump” among the 
glaciers of Mont Blanc, where the air was most 
rarefied, as the case might be. He was the only 
American friend the Governor of Japan ever 
recognized, and he had repeatedly advised him 
in the sending out of savage fleets for the sub¬ 
jugation of neighbouring nations. The glittering 
icebergs of the Polar seas he knew by heart. 
He insisted on having had confidential chats 
through the chinks of the Pyramids with mum¬ 
mies that had been dead four thousand years; 
and as to the mystery of the Sphynx, the riddle 
was as plain to him as the nose on his face, if he 
only choose to tell it .—From " Yankee Stories ,” 
by Howard Paul, 

Early Career of Jung Bahadoor, “ the 
Nepaulese Ambassador.”— It was perhaps 
the near lelationship of Jung to the Prime 
Minister that brought upon him the ill-will of 
the Prince, who treated him with the most un¬ 
mitigated animosity, and used every means in 
his power surreptitiously to destroy him. On 
one occasion he ordered him to cross a flooded 
mountain-torrent on horseback, and when he 
had reached the middle of the current, which 
was so furiously rapid that his horse could with 
difficulty keep his footing, the young Prince sud¬ 
denly called him back, hoping that, in the act of 
turning, the force of the stream would over¬ 
power both horse and rider. This danger Jung 
escaped, owing to his great nerve and presence 
of mind. In relating this anecdote he seemed 
to think that his life had been in more imminent 
peril than on any other occasion; though the 
following struck me as being a much more 
hazardous exploit: After the affair of the torrent 
the Prince was no longer at any pains to conceal 
his designs upon the life of the young adven¬ 
turer, and that life being of no particular value 
to any one but Jung himself, it was a matter of 
perfect indifference to anybody and everybody 
whether the Prince amused himself by sacrificing 
Jung to his own dislikes or not. It is by no 
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means an uncommon mode of execution in Ne- 1 
paul to throw the unfortunate victim down a 
well: J ung had often thought that it was entirely 
the fault of the aforesaid victim if he did not 
come up again alive and unhurt. In order to 
prove the matter satisfactorily, and also be pre¬ 
pared for any case of future emergency, he prac¬ 
tised the art of jumping down wells, and finally 
erfected himself therein. When, therefore, he 
eard that it was the intention of the Prince to 
throw him down a well, he was in no way dis¬ 
mayed, and only made one last request, in a very 
desponding tone, which was, that an exception 
might be made in his favour as regardea the 
being cast down, and that he might be permitted 
to throw himself down. This was so reasonable 
a request that it was at once granted; and, sur¬ 
rounded by a large concourse of people—the 
Prince himself being present by way of a morn¬ 
ing's recreation—Jung repaired to the well, 
where, divesting himself of all superfluous articles 
of clothing, and looking very much as if he were 
bidding adieu for ever to the happy valley of 
Nepaul, he crossed his legs, and, jumping boldly 
down, was lost to the view of the Prince and 
nobles, a dull splash alone testifying to his ar¬ 
rival at the bottom. Fortunately for Jung there 
was plenty of water—a fact of which most pro¬ 
bably he was well aware—and there were, more¬ 
over, many chinks and crannies in the porous ! 
stone of which the well was built; so, having 
learnt his lesson, Jung clung dexterously to the 
side of the well until midnight, when his friends, 
who had been previously apprised of the part 
they were to perform, came and rescued him 
from his uncomfortable position, and secreted 
him until affairs took sucn a turn as rendered it 
safe for J ung fiahadoor to resuscitate himself.— 
Laurence Oliphant. 

A Lesson for Empty Heads. —“ Why do 
you not hold up your head as I do ?” inquired 


1 an aristocratic lawyer of a neighbouring fanner* 
“ Look at that field of grain,” was the reply; 
“ all the valuable heads hang down like mine* 
while those that have nothing in them stand up¬ 
right like yours.” 

Politeness to Strangers. —Lord Bacon 
beautifully said, “If a man be gracious to 
strangers it shows he is a citizen of the world, 
and that his heart is no island cut off from 
other lands, but a continent that joins them.” 

AN AMERICAN POET TO AN ENGLISH FRIEND. 

The seed that wastefal Autumn cast 
To waver on its stormy blast, 

Long o’er the wintry desert tost 
Its living germ has never lost; 

Dropped by the weary tempest’s wing 
It feels the kindling ray of spring, 

And starting from its dream of death 
Pours on the air its perfumed breath. 

So, parted by the rolling flood, 

The love that springs from common blood 
Needs but a single sunlit hour 
Of mingling smiles to bud and flower; 
Unharmed its slumbering life has flown 
From shore to shore, from zone to zone, 
Where summer’s falling roses stain 
The tepid waves of Pontchartrain, 

I Or where the lichen creeps below 

Katahdin’s wreaths of whirling snow! 

Though fiery sun and stiffening cold 
May waip the fair ancestral mould, 

No winter-chills, no summer drains 
The life-blood drawn from English veins— 
Still bearing, wheresoe’er it flows, 

The love that with its fountain rose, 
Unchanged by space, unwronged by time, 
From age to age, from clime to clime! 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

J Boston, U. S. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Smith and her Cousin Fanny. 

Fanny. I want you to tell me something 
about Mrs. Crosland’s new book, “ Lydia.” * 

Mrs. Smith. For certain reasons of my own 
I would rather not express an opinion on the 
merits or demerits of the work; but, if you like, 
I will tell you the substance of the story, and 
the evident aims of the author. 

Fanny. Pray do. You will smile at one 
inducement I nave to read it, namely, its mo¬ 
derate length, for I confess to a prejudice against 
the orthodox “ novel” quantity, some of my 
great favourites in modem fiction being one- 
volume stories. But why is “ Lydia” called 
" A Woman's Book ?” * 


* “ Lydia : A Woman’s Book.” By Mr 
Newton Crosland, author of “ Partners for Life, 
Toil and Trial,” Ac. kc.—(London: Groombridi 
and Sons.) ^ 


Mrs . Smith. Referring to the second title of 
the work, the author says in her preface— 

“ It is simply meant to indicate that the phases 
of Life which I have endeavoured to depict are re¬ 
garded from the Woman’s point of view ; and that 
in the execution of my plan, I have chiefly de¬ 
pended upon the approval and sympathy of my own 
sex. 

“ Few persons now-a-days consider that there is 
to bo provided for women a literature different from 
that offered to men; but probably as long as the 
world lasts, each sex will have its separate sphere of 
trials and temptations, so that many of the lessons 
of life must be more appropriate to the one than the 
other.” 

Now one of the lessons of life inculcated in this 
story, is the tragic result which is likely to arise 
from what may be called a misplaced constancy 
—an attempt is made to show that though an 
unwise attachment may be an error and a sor¬ 
row, there is no need for it to remain a life-long 
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misery instead of a passing anguish, as is so 
often the case with our sex. On this subject I 
will, however, presently read to you the author's 
own words. Lydia Bowring is by no means a 
model heroine; she is evidently not set up for 
admiration or imitation, rather I should say for 
pity, and as a warning. Yet I take her to be an 
average type of the feminine character when it 
has been warped and weakened by circumstances 
which in a greater or less degree are terribly rife 
in the world. She loves unworthily, hut clings 
to the object of her love until, through grada¬ 
tions of evil doing, he is on the brink of mur¬ 
derous crime. 

Fanny . Some one was saying that her lover, 
Charlton Ridley, is represented as too com¬ 
pletely a villain for probability. 

Mrs . Smith . I think it must have been either 
a cold-hearted, hard-headed man who said that, 
or a very inexperienced woman. If the latter, 
I tremble for tne suffering through which she 
may come to a deeper knowledge; if it was a 
man who said so, this is but confirmation of a 
sad sign I have often noticed. The very men 
who, in their relations of husband and lover, or 
even of father and brother, behave the worst, 
treading down human destinies, and crushing 
natures much finer than their own—as remorse¬ 
lessly as the traveller treads down the fresh grass 
or the way-side flower—these men are the very 
ones who seem most blind to the enormity of 
the wrong they are committing, and most insen¬ 
sible to the existence of the sufferings they occa¬ 
sion. And when they see a career of the same 
class as their own, differing only in details, re¬ 
flected in the mirror of fiction, they deny the 
life-likeness, and demur at the probability of the 
creation. Of course there are thousands of men 
of the Charlton Ridley calibre, who escape the 
peculiar temptations, which lead him from vices 
to crimes; but that is no reason why his career 
should be called improbable; and the lessons 
which this “ Woman’s Book” is intended to 
teach would be shorn of their force, if Lydia 
were sooner wise and resolute, and Charlton 
were stayed in his evil course. 

Fanny. Life is so much stranger than fiction, 
that I hesitate to call any book improbable. 

Mrs. Smith . And you may well do so. It 
seems to me that certain people pass through 
life with hardly any knowledge of what is going 
on around them—they repel confidence, while 
others seem to attract it—seem destined always 
to hear of, or to have part in strange histories : 
and such people—may I say you and I are of 
the number ?—feel and know how far indeed the 
invention of the novelist lags after the broad 
facts of social life. However, to return to 
“ Lydiaif the author has depicted a bad man, 
she has also given us her idea of a good one. 
And if she has proved something of a champion 
for her own sex, she has also acknowledged 
their weaknesses, and shown a most detestable 
character in the mother of Charlton Ridley, who 
is thus introduced in the early pages of the 
book, while the personages of the story are as 


yet children. She is visiting the nursery of 
Lydia and her half-brother, 

“ Opening wide the door to admit her portly per¬ 
son. Portly, for, though neither remarkably tall 
nor stout, there was a certain air about her which 
seemed to demand space: she always walked and 
sat so terribly upright, that she was a visible re¬ 
proach to the unfortunates who had frailer and less 
arrowy spines. Though scarcely more than thirty, 
she seemed to have left all traces of her youth for 
behind; or rather she awakened a sort of vague won¬ 
der, which made one curious to know how she could 
have looked when a girl. She had horrible taste in 
dress; her wiry dark hair was surmounted by a 
dowdy matronly cap, and she always chose her 
dresses of those dull brown, or dusty drab shades, 
which look old when new, and never in any condi¬ 
tion present either refreshment or repose to the eye. 
The lover of beautiful forms and rich colours longed 
to pull her dresses into shape and fit, and to relieve 
their colourless mass by some one hue caught pure 
from the rainbow—Nature’s palette whence she 
paints the flowers. Not that the lady would have 
permitted such an operation; for she piqued herself 
on her strength of mind, and despised everything so 
weakly feminine as care for dress. 

“ Even Mrs. Ridley's eyes had a sickly lustre. 
They were not black or brown, or blue, or grey, or 
green; though they had been mistaken for each. 
Her complexion was sallow—her teeth, though even, 
were not white—her lips were pale: in short, to use 
an imperfect Bimile, there was nothing to relieve the 
monotony of her appearance. There seemed some 
discord wanting that might be resolved into har¬ 
mony. And yet so regular were her features, that 
some people considered her handsome. 1 ' 

Fanny . A hopeful introduction, certainly. 

Mrs. Smith. This Mrs. Ridley is a worldly, 
cold-hearted woman, loving notning on earth 
but her handsome unprincipled son, for whom 
she plots and intrigues. For my own part I 
think there is scarcely any type of womanhood 
so abhorrent as that of the woman who for the 
sake of the advancement of a male friend or 
relative is false to the interests of another 
woman. 

Fanny. And yet it is shockingly common. 
How often are the son's or the brother's errors 
connived at, and his faults glossed over, for the 
sake of leading some well-dowered acquaintance 
to love and to wed him. 

Mrs. Smith. True; and it will always be so 
until women are from their childhood taught 
self-respect, and instructed, not in the details of 
human conduct, which must ever tend to mere 
seeming and got-by-rote morality, but in the 
beautiful, grand, and simple principles of Truth 
and Justice. However, I promised to read you 
some extracts. I will not tell you the actual 
plot of the story, which is intricate enough to 
comprise several characters. The following is 
in the way of advice to young ladies, and whe¬ 
ther you need it or not, you shall have the be¬ 
nefit of the author’s opinion. It is apropos of 
Charlton Ridley’s successful wooing. 

“ Charlton Ridley had all the dreadful advan¬ 
tages of a man of the world. Though still in the 
hey-day of youthful manhood, he had exhausted so 
much of Life that it bad few novelties in store for 
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him; for the things he had not tasted—heart-love 
and pure pleasures—were cut off from him by a 
brazen barrier, guarded by those spirit “ dwellers 
on the threshold,” which his own base and selfish 
passions had evoked. Oh, if the young girl could 
but know, what too often the woman of thirty has 
proved, how many a life would flow forth like a 
flower-bordered river reflecting all the lights of 
heaven—that, instead, gurgles on in darkness, a 
troubled turbid stream, its freshness gone, its trea¬ 
sures sunk and wasted! Oh that the young girl 
would take on faith what only bitter experience can 
make her know, that the captivating lover so win¬ 
ning in his wiles, so ready in his speech, so bold in 
his looks, who plans to “ come, and see, and con¬ 
quer,” and meets too often with a Caesar-like suc¬ 
cess, has purchased his power by the sacrifice of 
every attribute that would have been a fair barter 
for her love; that his ease and self-possession are 
the proof that he is acting an often rehearsed part; 
that he can no more respond to her gushing tender¬ 
ness, her perfect faith, and her elysium dreams, than 
a tree whose roots have been charred by a forest 
fire, can send forth fresh green leaves and balmy 
blossoms! 

“ Oh that she would believe that the 60ul’s mo¬ 
desty is not confined to one sex : and that it is most 
frequently the bashful lover, who stammers forth 
his love, who has no eloquent phrases in which to 
express it, whose cheek changes, and whose tones 
falter as much as do her own, who has for her the 
heart’s wealth of a pure unsullied passion, and the 
tideless tenderness which alone can satisfy her heart’s 
vague aspirations!” 

And now for one more extract when about 
three years are supposed to have elapsed. 

“ Neither has time dealt quite gently with Lydia. 
She is scarcely more than five or six and twenty— 
that age when, if there be a full fine mind, and a 
soul radiant with happiness to light up the outer 
shrine, a woman’s beauty seems only bursting into 
fuller richness; but if heart-ache, self-reproach, or 
even worldly care has been a dweller there, we may 
be sure a tribute has been paid; for tears wash away 
bloom, and delve the channel for wrinkles. Grief 
is the most inexorable tax-gatherer from beauty; 
and happiness had been to Lydia Bowring, at most, 
a three days' guest, coming to her at long intervals. 
* Woman's love' has been alternately so be-rhymed 
and ridiculed, so truly glorified in the renlities of 
life, so grandly idealised on the poet’s page, and so 
dragged in the mire of bathos by rapid writers of the 
intense school, that it is almost daring to say another 
word on the worn subject. And yet, in this ‘Wo¬ 
man’s Book,’ I cannot forbear. 

“ I say, it is a fearful tiling for woman to be 
taught—as is she not ? —that love must be a greater 
and more ruling circumstance in her life than in thp 
life of man; I say such teaching brings about—as 
many a prophecy has done—the dark fulfilment of 
the oracle: It weakens all the supports of character, 
and inclines her over the precipice, from whicb she 
might have recoiled, or whose brink even she might 
have skirted unharmed. Constancy is very gene¬ 
rally esteemed a virtue; but is it not sometimes a 
vice ? Is there any virtue in a woman clinging— 
while happily they have not yet been mado one—to 
a man after she has discovered that his moral nature 
Is lower than her own T In the end she must sink 
to his level—for the weak cannot lift the strong; 


and every hour that she does not strive to loosen 
her bonds, they grow the tighter, dragging her earth¬ 
ward. Women, in the mass, are dreadful cowards— 
in all but their own silent bravery of endurance; 
but they are cowards only, because, from a match¬ 
less and persevering system they are taught from the 
cradle to be such. Their will, instead of being 
strengthened and nobly directed, is continually being 
bent and broken; they are perpetually taught to 
yield blindly, and submit meekly; to lean on others 
for opinions, and hardly exercise the noble faculty 
of decision in a graver matter than the choice of a 
ribbon. Thus, how can they be expected to have 
the will, the decision, the courage—to tear them¬ 
selves from an unworthy support, and, by inflicting 
a sharp, present pang, make possible a happy or a 
peaceful future! O Love, Love! the dream of 
youth, the one reality of existence; when it rises 
on the horizon of life, it should be but the glittering 
portal to the holier, grander, dearer, temple of 
which it forms a part—domestic happiness! A 
portal which man and woman should pass together 
in equal purity—in equal earnestness—in equal 
faith—in equal affection—in mutual dependence; 
and then the temple that they enter would indeed 
prove one whence the holy worship of a generous, 
useful life would heuceforth ascend. They who 
would still keep woman as the supplementary half 
of human nature, little know the dragon’s teeth of 
error and misery they are sowing. 

“ Briefly as I can make them, let these truths 
apply to Lydia Bowring. She had loved, she did 
love, her cousin Charton Ridley, with the deep sole 
devotion of an ardent nature. Her love—not devoid 
of that passionate intensity which Shakspere has, of 
all poets, the most perfectly portrayed as allied to 
womanly purity—was as a high tide that had flooded 
her soul; but in that flood, so unresisted by her 
will, it had brought sharp agonies. Once her heart 
had demanded that she should be loved, even with 
truth and fervour, and tenderness like to the elements 
of her own passion : but as the conviction had grown 
upon her that Charlton was incapable of such devo¬ 
tion that eager demand had faded to wild wishes— 
the wishes to vague hope; the hope to a dull, re¬ 
signed content that he should love her at all—should 
tolerate her affection. Cruelly well the heartless 
man knew his dreadful influence! And he looked 
on in the same spirit as that of a stern anatomist 
who watches some torturing vivisection, to observe 
the phenomena. By turns half indifferent, and, 
when the shadow of an opportunity occurred, ab¬ 
surdly jealous; always exacting. Sometimes by the 
easy trick of flattery and protestation, playing the 
ardent lover, and reserving for rare and chief occa¬ 
sions the master coup of soft ineffable tenderness— 
he was the veriest tyrant to whom a hapless girl 
ever bent her neck for the yoke. 

“ It would be terrible to relate the mental strug¬ 
gles of Lydia Bow r ring. She knew—and what is 
more in her inner heart, she felt, that the alienation 
of her brother from his father's house, and the 
usurpation of his rights, was a wrong in the sight of 
God; she had interceded—she had argued—not, be 
it remembered, with her father, but with Charlton 
Ridley—and always convinced, as it were, against 
her will, had yielded. She would not have dared 
to say a word to her own father that Charlton would 
have disapproved; and this he knew. So cunningly 
had he worked on her by reproaches—regrets— 
blandishments!” 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

A Little Earnest Book upon a Great 
Old Subject. By William Wilson, Author of 
“ A Home for Shakspere,” &c., &c. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. Second Edition. (Darton 
and Co.) 

It is our duty to notice that this pleasant 
book has reached a second edition—a fact on 
which we congratulate the public as well as the 
author, since it shows that a hearty enthusiasm 
on the “ great old subject” of poets and poesy 
finds a response and an appreciation in this very 
matter-of-fact world. Mr. Wilson is we believe 
a very young author, but he has already so 
philosophic a spirit, sympathies so genially 
directed, so clear an eye for the picturesque in 
scenery, and for the romantic in life, and the 
command of so easy and graceful a style in com¬ 
position that we look to him as one certain to 
win for himself a high place in the republic of 
letters. 

The Railway Library: Zinora, the 
Gipsy. Bv Annette Marie Maillard. (Rout- 
ledge and Co.) 

The Railway Library comprises for the most 
part reprints of standard works; but now and 
then the spirited publishers of the series give 
the public a new and original novel, and this is 
a case in point. “ Zingra” is a romance dis¬ 
playing considerable invention and imagination, 
and is written throughout with grace and fluency. 
Our space forbids us to sketch the plot; but the 
book is likely to make yet shorter many a rapid 
railway journey, and to be honourably installed 
on a favourite fcook-shelf afterwards. 

1. The Dictionary of Domestic Medi¬ 
cine and Household Suroery. Part 6. 

2. Stories for Summer Days and Win¬ 
ter Nights : “The Poacher's Family." 

3. Buds and Blossoms : “ Rover and 
his Friends.” 

4. Bren Tange, or Mercantile Myste¬ 
ries; BEING THE CONFESSIONS OF A CON¬ 
FIDENTIAL Clerk. Edited by Argus Lynx. 
Part 1. (Oroombridge and Sons.) 

The three first of these works have already 
been mentioned with deserved commendation in 
these pages. Dr. Spencer Thomson’s excellent 
Dictionary proceeds with the comprehensive care 
and in the same lucid style wnich made the 
earlier numbers so valuable. When complete it 
will be a work to be desired in every household, 
and especially to be recommended to country 
residents and emigrants. “ The Poacher’s 


Family” is a charming addition to the series of 
cheap juvenile works to which it belongs; and 
“ Rover and his Friends” is a child’s story of 
that best sort which teaches the head by melting 
the heart. Withal it is true as a matter of fact, 
the sagacity of the sheep-dog almost defying ex¬ 
aggeration. Only the first part of “ Bren Tange” 
is yet before us; but it promises to be something 
more than a merely entertaining serial. 

The Baronet's Family : a Novel. By Miss 
Beale, Author of “The Vale of the Towey.” 3 
Vols. (Newby.) —Miss Beale improves greatly 
in the construction as well as in the elaboration 
of her stories. The present is exceedingly well 
arranged, spirited in dialogue, abundant in inci¬ 
dent, yet sufficiently probable in detail. It is a 
happy union—this, when the circumstances de¬ 
picted are natural enough to have actually hap¬ 
pened, at the same time that there is a proper 
proportion of the striking and uncommon to 
engage interest and rivet attention; in a word, 
when the tale told is indeed “ a romance of real 
life.” There is a good deal of pathos in several 
passages of this novel, some genuine humour, 
and au appreciation very eloquently set forth of 
the “beautiful” and the “elevated.” Essen¬ 
tially the production of a genuine mind, it is 
more—that of one endowed with the rare and 
happy qualification of finding, like Shakespeare’s 
noDle wanderer in the forest of Arden, 

“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

Not that there is anything like an approach to 
sermonizing; all this peeps out insensibly rather 
than as a lecture, which moBt of us agree (with 
a few rare exceptions) is, despite the fashionable 
moral tales of the day, the very worst anomaly 
when draped in the flowing garments and emu¬ 
lating the general lineaments of a novel. “ The 
Baronet's Family” is likely to prove a most in¬ 
teresting one to all who make its acquintance. 

-♦— 

MUSIC. 

“ I meet her on my mountain-way.” 
Song, written by Frederick Enoch; music by 
Stephen Glover. (May.) 

Frederick Enoch is a young poet fast rising 
into note, and this song is likely to add to his 
repute. The music is gay and appropriate, 
altogether suggestive of the Alps ana their ro¬ 
mance, with a ringing melody that haunts the 
ear. “I meet her on my mountain-way” de¬ 
serves far more than a season’s popularity. 


AMUSEMENTS OP THE MONTH. 


Haymarket. 

Two new pieces have been brought out at 
this theatre during the last month. “The 
Foundlings,” a comic drama, in five acts, by 
Mr. Buckstone; and a ludicrous extravaganza, 
entitled, “ Keeley worried by Buckstone,” in 
which those very amusing actors come out as 


themsehes, in a manner that keeps the audience 
in a continual roar of laughter. 

“ The Foundlings” is an adaptation from one 
of Scribe's popular vaudevilles; and he, in his 
turn, was indebted for the plot to our own Mar- 
ryat, whose “ Japhet in search of a father” fur¬ 
nished the idea which, with many modifications, 
has thus been doubly dramatised. Mr. Buck* 
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stone, however, has added so many characters, 
as well as an entire and distinct plot, that he 
may almost claim the credit of having originated 
the piece. 

Two boys are found in one basket at the door 
of a governor of the Foundling Hospital, and 
consigned to the walls of that charitable institu¬ 
tion. When they grow up, Edward Jackson, by 
dint of toil and perseverance, achieves distinc¬ 
tion at the bar; while Timothy, idle and reckless 
for himself, persuaded that his friend is of noble 
birth, endeavours, in a variety of absurd ways, 
to discover the noble parents of Edward, quite 
satisfied to leave his own in obscurity. It turns 
out, however, that Timothy is himself the lost 
heir to an earldom, and Edward the deserted 
child of ” The Putney Pet.” Iu the denouement , 
Mr. Keeley, as Moleskin, a convict turned me- 
thodist, comes out in his most racy style; Mrs. 
Fitzwilliaro, too, as Pamela Pattens , a very 
brusaue and independent needlewoman, a dia¬ 
mond of the most unpolished description, adds 
greatly to the interest of the piece; and all the 
other actors contribute their utmost to the de¬ 
cided success of the “ Foundlings.” 

It was produced for Mr. Buckstone’s benefit, 
and is likely to be played for a considerable 
time. 

In ” Keeley worried by Buckstone,” the 
former is supposed to have retired from the 
stage in a fit of pique, and to be fairly worried 
into a return to it ny his friend Buckstone. It 
may be supposed that in such hands there is 
ample scope for fun. 

Her Majesty has honoured the Haymarket 
with her presence several times during the 
month. It is said that the perfect propriety and 
decorum manifested by the excellent manager, 
contribute, no less than the admirable acting, to 
make this theatre a favourite with the Queen. 
It is, indeed, worthy both of note and of notice, 
that every person whose presence could offend 
is rigidly excluded from the Haymarket; and as 
this regulation involves an immense yearly loss 
to the management, we think the sacrifice to 
decorum should be known and appreciated. 

Thb Adblphi. 

The Adelphi pieces continue nearly the same 
as they were last month, “ Paul Pry” being 
occasionally brought forward as an afterpiece, 
and rendered as popular as ever by Mr. Wright. 
“ Land and Sea” continues its triumphant ca¬ 
reer, and bids fair to be as attractive as any piece 
ever produced at the Adelphi. M. M. 

Princess’s. 

Mr. Lovell's new play—” The Trial of Love” 
—was produced at this theatre on the 5th ult., 
with the most triumphant success. It has added 
fresh leaves to the laurels both of author and 
actors. The Athenaeum describes the plot so 
tersely and clearly that we cannot do better than 
extract from its columns:— 

“ The action is supposed to take place during the 
Siege of Newark by the Parliamentary troops in 
1044. A carrier-pigeon is shot, bearing a treasona¬ 


ble letter; suspicion is fixed by Col. Boswell, 
Lieut.-Governor of Newark (Mr. Ryder), on Sir 
Herbert Tyrrel (Mr. C. Kean). Sir Herbert is at 
present an invalid in the house of Sir William Grey 
(Mr. Graham), having been wounded in defence of 
the latter’s daughter Isabel (Mrs. C. Kean). Out 
of this arises the distress of the scene. Tyrrel re¬ 
gards his honour from so delicate a point of view, 
that, after the accusation he resolves on not re¬ 
entering the house of his generous host. But strong 
love, and the ministry of the lady’s Abigail, Mar- 
garetta (Miss Marshall), lead him not only into the 
house, but Into the private apartment of Sir William, 
which is crowded with astronomical instruments. 
The soubrette herself is so little accustomed to enter 
this sanctum that she examines the furniture with 
wonder, and in so doing upsets a cabinet which opens 
and distributes Sir William’s correspondence on the 
floor. Among the letters is one in the same hand¬ 
writing as that treasonable epistle which suspicion 
had attributed to Sir Herbert—and this he naturally 
secures for his own defence. But then comes the 
question—is Sir William the guilty party ? A subse¬ 
quent interview leaves this iu doubt, though it in¬ 
creases the probability of his being so; but the 
arrest of Sir Herbert with the letter in his possession 
prevents the solution, and confirms the previous 
suspicion against himself. In the fourth act, the 
plot thickens, and Col. Boswell begins to reveal 
himself in his real character. For the hand of 
Isabel, he proposes to set Sir Herbert free. The 
situation affords scope for some powerful acting on 
the parts of both Mr. and Mrs. Kean. There is 
much struggle of emotion and storm of passion— 
but at last the lovers submit to a compromise, and 
Sir Herbert is set free, being charged by Sir William 
with a letter to Prince Rupert. A further trial 
awaits Isabel; whose agony overflows at Boswell’s 
announcement that the Prince will not visit Newark 
for three days—she, by the terms of contract being 
pledged, unless saved by events, to become Boswell’s 
bride by the next day at noon. Meanwhile, her 
lover speeds well on his errand—and re-appears on 
the scene to announce the arrival of Rupert, who 
enters with his train just in the nick of time to pre¬ 
vent Sir Herbert from being shot in revenge by the 
orders of Boswell. The innocence of Sir William 
Grey is made clear, at the expense of a Martin 
Shirley (Mr. Meadows), a miserly rascal who, ac¬ 
cepting bribes from both parties, had intercepted the 
treasonable correspondence which was deposited with 
Sir William, the real traitor being no other than 
Boswell himself. Unaffected and familiar as these 
incidents and characters are, such was the skilful 
working-up of the situations, and such the even 
excellence of the acting in all its parts, that the 
success of the piece was of the most unequivocal 
kind. From the popular nature of its interest, it is 
likely to have a long run. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean, as well as the author, were summoned at the 
conclusion of the performance to acknowledge the 
congratulations of the audience on the triumph of 
the evening.” 

We extract the following as a specimen of the 
poetry to be found in this finely-constructed 
play:— 

Isabel. But what has life of worth, but as a 
casket 

In which to store up honour ? 

Tyrrel . Isabel, 

I have read that page more thoughtfully, and found 
Life has for holier purposes. There is not 
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Costume for July. 


The meanest thing that breathes, but bears existence 
Charged with some duty, wherein oil its uses 
Show richest by abasement. Catenets 
That scatter showers of diamonds to the sun 
Play over barren rocks, and leave them so; 

But the still pool that sinks into the plain, 

Where not a ny pierces its matted banks, 

In its own loss breeds life in all around. 

The lying world calls this abasement— I, 

Honour beyond a crown! 

♦ * * * * 

Boswell, What can be the value 

Of a few minutes T 

Isabel, Tell him, father, much- 

That a few minutes—ay, one minute, may 
Suffice to do an act will lose a soul 
Through an eternity. A single minute 
May drag down prosperous vice from its high seat, 
And lay it in the dust. A minute may 
Reprieve the wretch prepared for execution, 

And bid him live for years. Ay—or a minute 
May break a heart worn out with too much care, 
And bid it rest for ever. What *s a minute ? 
Minutes are Heaven's ages, which can work 
In one, what man conceives in centuries— 

O! cling to every minute! 

The German Company. 

The performances of this Company at the St. 
James’s Theatre have formed one of the great 
f 


attractions of the season. To discuss their 
I merits critically, however, would lead us far be¬ 
yond the limits of these columns; and after all, 
we should but echo the popular opinion, which 
is unanimous as to their great and original 
merit. A contemporary who is a high authority 
says, 8peaking of these German actors:— 

“ We look for much benefit to be derived from 
the example that will be set by these performers. 
They are nearly all handsome, graceful men—evi¬ 
dently intelligent; all such good elocutionists, that 
the nicest ear fails to detect any material difference 
in their pronunciation and delivery; in their re¬ 
spective ways, evidently artists in their action—well 
practised, well made-up, and appropriately as well 
as magnificently costumed. They impressed us with 
the opinion that the German actors are to tragedy 
what the French are to comedy—nearly perfect, be¬ 
cause intentionally natural. Here were no violent 
distortions—no tricks for the sake of effect—no starts 
nor struts—but intelligent and intelligible readings of 
a difficult and complex text, gradually wanning into 
emotion, and expressing themselves in cautiously- 
guarded and prudently-regulated gestures. Not to 
‘ o'erstep the modesty of nature’ was evidently the 
rule. It would be curious to inquire how much 
Goethe had to do with this result on the German 
stage during his management of the Ducal Theatre 
at Weimar." 


THE TOILET. 

COSTUME FOR JULY. 
(Specially communicated from Paris,) 


As the world of fashion has definitively changed 
its quarters from Paris to the various campagnes 
and chateaux of the provinces, and the summer 
modes (we wish we could say the summer weather) 
are already established, we have but little to 
communicate to our readers on the subject of dress 
beyond a few general remarks, and descriptions of 
some of the toilettes commanded for the country by 
certain iUgantes , who dress there as smartly, though 
in a different style, as they would for the salons of 
Paris, or the promenades of the Champs Elysees. 
The favourite materials for dresses are barhge, 
jaconas & disposition , which are really beautiful, 
with a sprigged fond, and wreathes for the trimming 
in the same colours as the sprigs—or, newer still, a 
fond of pink, blue, lilac, or abricot , with the borders 
of coloured flowers on a white ground. PiquS blanc, 
batiste de Lille , and a new tissu called gaze-pope- 
line, which is generally made with a fond uni , or 
sprigged/ and flounces bordered with undulating 
wreaths of richly tinted roses, bluets , or other flowers. 
Most of these thin materials are made with a cor¬ 
sage froncS en gerbe up to the throat, or open en 
cceur ; and invariably accompanied with a band and 
buckle. 

White dresses are confined at the shoulders with 
bands of embroidery, and have a ceinture to cor¬ 
respond, which is lined with a coloured ribbon, the 
ends of which fall in front; this is generally accom¬ 
panied by a mante Marion Delorme in black taffetas, 
something resembling in shape the Talma, being 
round and ample, with or without a hood, and 
trimmed with three rows of moirl-ribbon and a deep 
fringe, and a bonnet oipaille defantaisia , decorated 


I simply with a broad rich chinS or om^rl-ribbon, or 
! a wreath of paquerettes or other wild-flowers. 

For fuller dress mantelets in lace are the style 
preferred, though hitherto the weather has hardly 
allowed their possessors to display them on more 
than two or three occasions. For dinner and demi- 
toilette the pretty white vests, with volants , and the 
Canezou fichu, are the favourite mode, together 
with the fichu Charlotte Corday described in our 
last, which is remarkably becoming, but requires 
great care and skill to be well put on. It is worn 
with a corsage dtcolletS. 

A new and beautiful material is the gaze-cristal- 
lisie. It consists of two gauzes, laid one over the 
other, the upper being white, the under pink, blue, 
or any other delicate colour; the effect is singularly 
beautiful, the shades varying and changing in the 
light in a manner quite indescribable. The gaze- 
cristallisie is not i disposition, but is generally 
trimmed with ruban ecossais —which, par par - 
enthkse, is the favourite garniture for itoffes unies. 

Here, Mesdames, is the description of a robe 
empire, made by one of the first houses in Paris. 
It consists of pink taffetas ; very low on the skirt is 
a double row of crevis of the same material, and 
above each is a guirlanda of roses-pompon; the 
corsage tight, and round at the waist, is also deco¬ 
rated with roses-pompon; and the sleeves, short 
and tight, have ereves like those on the skirts, with 
guirlandas to match. A hint, en passant, to our 
fair readers: nothing makes a flounced skirt of light 
materials sit so well as a petticoat of thin jaconas, 
somewhat narrow at the top, and with three volants 
moderately starched. 
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A Tory light and pretty mantelet echarpe is made 
of black net, with two volants, trimmed with 
several rows of narrow black velvet; it is particu¬ 
larly suited for young ladies, for whom the lace 
mantelets , so much in vogue for married ones, are 1 
too dressed. 1 

The fichu gUet, without altogether replacing the 
ordinary waistcoat, is principally worn as the season 
advances; it is generally, though not always, mon- 
tant, and fastened with jewelled or enamelled but¬ 
tons. 

Bonnets are, if possible, lighter and more vapo- 
reux than ever; a very pretty style of capote to i 
wear with an embroidered muslin dress, consists of I 


volants of embroidered muslin, united with bouil- 
lonnees of taffeta, and trimmed with light and sim¬ 
ple flowers, such as jasmin, pervenches, paque - 
rettcs, See, The chapeaux en crin blanc, h jour , 
are much in favour. We saw one a few days sines, 
lined with bleu de del , and trimmed in the interior 
with blonde and sky-blue hyacinths; at each side 
on the exterior, was a tuft of sky-blue feathers, 
curled; the effect was extremely light and elegant. 
Evening dresses are made of the lightest materials 
possible, and trimmed with profusions of flowers 
and verdure, mixed with bouillonnies, volants , 
crcvSs, Ac., of tulle, gazS, organdie , and tarlatane, 
with coiffures of course to match. 


THE GARDEN. —JULY. 


“ Happy the fertile land 

Bathed in bright sunshine all the summer day V* 

C. H. Hitchings. 


Plant Houses. 

t Conservatory ,—In addition to the general sy- 
ringings in this house, which are so necessary for 
the health and cleanliness of the plants, it will be 
found of great benefit to go over such things as 
Camellias, Oranges, Ficus elastica, Rhododendrons, 
and other thick-leaved plants, and wash off with a 
sponge and water the impurities arising from dust 
and other causes, which are sure to become en¬ 
crusted on the leaves. It is astonishing how this i 
will improve them both in health and general ap¬ 
pearance. A continuance of such weather as we 
have lately experienced will be a good time to attend 
to these things. Let the operator be instructed to 
be careful of the young growth, as it will not bear 
washing at this time. Attend constantly to the ne¬ 
cessary fumigations for the destruction of insects, 
which appear this year to be more than usually 
numerous; and the best directions as well as the 
best exertions are entirely nugatory if their destruc¬ 
tion is not attended to in every department of plant¬ 
growing. 

Greenhouse .—As the early Pelargoniums go out 
of flower, let them be placed out of doors on coal 
ashes, in a sheltered place, but exposed to the sun, 
in order to ripen and mature the wood. Calceo¬ 
larias are now going out of flower, and as they be¬ 
come unsightly, should be removed to a situation 
under a north wall. Unless required for seed, let 
the flower steins be removed immediately, and be 
very careful that they do not become saturated 
with water. This remark will apply to all plants 
now standing out of doors iu pots, as irreparable 
injury is often done for want of attention to this. 
The best plan is to turn on their side all those most 
likely to suffer, but by all means endeavour to give 
the choicest and best plants the protection of a cold 
pit, under glass. Balsams and other conservatory 
annuals should now be advancing in bloom to take 
the place of the calceolarias. Fuchsias also will 
now be coming in very useful, and must be kept 
neatly trained out, and encouraged to bloom fine. 
Too much pot-room is not desirable, as if the roots 
are rather cramped than otherwise it will induce a 
flowering habit; and occasional supplies of liquid 
manure will keep the blooms well up in size and 
brilliancy of colour. See that the plants of Cam¬ 


panula pyramidalis are not suffering for want of 
pot-room and nourishment—they will be invaluable 
in a month or so. Put in cuttings of the same, or 
young offsets, for another season’s blooming. Train 
out the branches of the Coral Tree, Erythrina crista 
galli, and let them have free exposure in fine wea¬ 
ther, but shelter from drenching rains. Scarlet 
Geraniums, Petunias, Tropceolum Lobbianum, Ac., 
for late blooming, should have a final shift, and be 
kept growing freely. Keep them in a cold pit near 
the glass, with a very free circulation of air. See 
j that the potted Chrysanthemum cuttings get a very 
1 free circulation of air, and dust them with sulphur. 
If this cloudy, sunless weather should bring on 
mildew, keep them also well stopped for the next 
three weeks, alter which it is not safe to do so. 

Forcing Houses. 

The last three weeks have been very unfavour¬ 
able for operations in this department. In the 
Pineries, if this weather continue, be careful of 
using too much water, and also to moderate the fire 
heat, for too much stimulation, under such unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances, will cause a weakly, elon¬ 
gated growth; but if bright and powerful sun should 
come on, let them have full advantage of it; still, 
for a few days it may be necessary to apply a slight 
shading during the period of its greatest power, say 
from twelve to three o'clock. The cold, sunless 
weather has had a bad effect on grapes about co¬ 
louring. The interior should be kept dry, and a 
temperature ranging abeut 75 deg. kept up, so as 
to allow of a free circulation of air. Later houses, 
with the fruit swelling off, must have less water 
thrown about the house, until more favourable 
weather. Look out for mildew, which is not un¬ 
likely to be induced by such a long continuance of 
dull, damp days, and dust with sulphur as soon as 
perceived; if it appears on a large scale, by all 
means use Epps’ large sulphurator, one of which 
should be kept in every garden, as it is useful for 
the application of sulphur to more than mildewed 
vines; for peaches and other trees on walls it is most 
excellent, also for roses. 

Flower Garden. 

The lamentations with regard to the continued 
rain and absence of sun are no where more severely 
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felt than in this department, as it is next to impos¬ 
sible to maintain a thorough neatness. Weeds are 
springing up by thousands, and the ground cannot 
be effectually moved to destroy them. However, no 
exertions must be spared when the ground is dry to 
keep the surface soil in the borders generally, as well 
as amongst the bedded-out plants, very often stirred 
about. At present budding plants have made very 
poor progress—a week or two of warm weather 
will be quite necessary before we can expect much 
display from them. Keep them nicely trained out 
and pegged down, to guard against high winds. 
In the herbaceous gdrden a great amount of labour 
will be necessary to keep all neat. The foliage of 
the bulbous kinds must be removed as it decays, and 
if any large vacancies are produced, they may be 
filled up with Asters, African and French Marigolds, 
Zinnias, and also with some of the spare bedding- 
plants, such as Cupheas, dwarf Scarlet Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Verbenas. Take care also to distribute 
plenty of the different varieties of Salvias all through 
the mixed flower garden; they will make a glorious 
display in the autumn. Look out for cuttings of the 
choice varieties of herbaceous Phlox, as the present 
is a good time for putting them in. Take care that 
roses are properly secured from the winds, and that 
they are not overloaded with wood; thin out the 
blooms of such as are required extra fine. Budding 
may be commenced immediately on such stocks as 
haye acquired sufficient consistency to bear the knife. 

Kitchbic Garden. 

Let there be no delay in getting in the main crops 
of celery immediately, and plant a row of Bath Cos 
or other sorts of Lettuce down the middle, between 
each row of celery—they will be off long before the 
celery will require earthing up. Strew salt over Sea 
Kale and Asparagus beds in wet weather, so that 
the rain may carry the salt down to the roots. Plant 
oat successional crops of Cape Broooli, Cauliflower; 
also, for later crops of winter greens of all sorts. 
See also that a sufficient stock of hardy Brocolis for 
spring use are planted out. Plant a good breadth 
of Cabbage for autumn use; and in dry weather 
keep the ground well stirred amongst advancing 
crops of all descriptions. Keep up successional 
sowings of Lettuces, Radishes, Salading, Turnips, and 
Spinach. Make a sowing of green and white curled 
and Batavian Endive. Keep Tomatoes well nailed up, 
as they are very liable to be injured by the wind.—C. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 



Saxtfraga flagUlaris. 

Saxifraga flagillaris (Willd.)—Saxifraga- 
cei®.— {Bot. Mag., Dec., 1851.)—A pretty herba¬ 


ceous plant growing about six inches high, having 
densely rosulatc, spathulate, small leaves at the base 
of the stem, which is also studded with others much 
smaller in size, and all of them ciliated at the 
margins. The flowers, which are produced at the 
summit of the stem, are of a rich yellow colour, 
and from an inch to an inch and a-quarter in diame¬ 
ter. Sent in a flowering state from Cornwallis 
Island, by Captain N. Penny, to the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, in 1851. Flowers in October. This, it is 
feared, though a desirable and curious species, will 
not be easily preserved in this country, where the 
climate is so unlike that of its native arctic regions. 
(Syn.—S. aspera, Bieb: S. setigera, Pursh.) 



(Orindelia grandifiera.) 

Grindelia grandiflora (Hook.—Compo¬ 
site.— Bot. Mag., Jan. 1859.)—A handsome hardy 
annual or biennial plant, growing to about four foot 
high, with erect branchy leafy stems, especially near 
the summit; and alternate, sessile, cordato-semi- 
amplexicanl, lanceolate leaves, gradually tapering 
to a point Flowers (capitula), from two to two 
and a half inches in diameter, deep orange yellow. 
Involucre hemispherical, glutinous; scales subulate, 
spreading. Raised from seeds sent by Dr. Wright 
from Texas. Flowers in autumn. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Selina. —The following is the French revolu¬ 
tionary calendar, and the corresponding months of 
our system : commencing— 


September 22nd.... 

Vendimiaire 

October .. 

Brumaire. 

November. 

Frimaire. 

December . 

Nivose. 

January . 

Ventose. 

February . 

Pluviose. 

March.. 

Germinal. 

April . 

Floreal. 

May . 

Prairial. 

J une . 

Messidor. 

July . 

Thermidor. 

August . 

Fructidor. 


C. J. H.... t.— We regret that we cannot number 
you among our contributors. In reply to your 
inquiry we may observe, that any one desirous of 
becoming a subscriber can easily obtain our maga¬ 
zine by ordering it through a bookseller. 

A sincere Well-wisher has our best thanks, 
and we are sorry that we cannot avail ourselves of 
her offered contribution. 

An American Admirer’s request shall be 
complied with in due course. 

Indolbntia. —Certainly not. 

Anna Maria.— The communication referred to 
was received, but is unsuitable. 

SYLVESTER. —The mistake was ours. Arsenic 
cannot be extracted from the stomach by boiling in 
water merely. The water must be mixed with sul¬ 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol). Animal charcoal is an 
antidote to most poisons, when taken into the sto¬ 
mach. It should be used in all filters, as It entirely 
frees water from the lead with which it is apt to 
become impregnated in cisterns. 

Is it true ?—The fact occurred on the 3rd of 
January, 1804. Francis Smith, an Excise officer, 
was tried for the crime of murder, in shooting, at 
Hammersmith, a man who personated a ghost, and 
actually convicted. The personation of a ghost is 
merely a misdemeanor, and no one has a right to 
Bhoot such an object. In the case before us the sen¬ 
tence of death was commuted to one year’s impri¬ 
sonment. 

Declined, with thanks, “ The Strange Lady 
also the contribution of L. K., who is advised to 
wait a few years : the “ teens” form the period of life 
that should be devoted to study, not outpouring. 

Atalanta. —This Correspondent will be glad to 
hear that the promoters of the Ocean Pennt 
Postage have every hope of success. A memorial, 
signed by 60,000 Women, is about to be presented to 
her Majesty; and a distinguished Member of Parlia¬ 
ment has undertaken to bring forward the measure 
in the House of Commons. When we reflect on 
the humanizing influence of the British Penny 
Postage, and the blessings which have flowed from 


it, only common-sense arguments are necessary 
to point out all the advantages of extending the 
scheme to America and the Colonies. Careful cal¬ 
culations prove that the increase of letters would 
make the undertaking pay; for be it remembered 
that by Ocean Penny Postage is meant a plan to 
establish one penny charge on half-ounce letters, in 
addition to the inland postage. The following sta¬ 
tistics are taken from an authentic report, published 
by that enthusiastic reformer, Elihu Burritt 
“ Suppose the French receive 5d. for their inland 
charge on a letter; then lOd. is demanded forgetting 
it from Boulogne to London, or ninepence for its 
mere transportation across the Channel! Is there 
any postal charge in the civilized world to compare 
with this for aggravated exorbitancy ! Let us con¬ 
trast it with a few of the rates adopted in different 
countries. From the Channel Islands to the re¬ 
motest of the Shetland group, changing from steamer 
to railway, and from railway to steamer, for nearly 
1,000 miles, Id. From the western frontiers of 
Russia and Turkey to the eastern boundary of Bel¬ 
gium, or frem Trieste to Hamburgh, or from 
Dantzic to Aix-la-Cbapelle, 3d. From the Rio 
Grande, or the eastern boundary of Mexico, to the 
north-eastern boundary of the American Union, a 
distance of 8,000 miles, lid. From Folkestone to 
Boulogne, a distance of thirty miles, on the twelve 
hours’ route between the two greatest capitals in the 
world, 9d. What reason is there to wonder at the 
fertile and furtive expedients adopted by thousands 
to evade this most disproportionate charge ? What 
wonder that so many passengers are importuned in 
a half whisper, not only by personal acquaintances, 
but by utter strangers, ‘just to drop this letter in 
any office on the other side !* The conveyance of a 
dozen letters, weighing in all 6ix ounces, costs as 
much as the fare of a man, weighing 2001bs., in the 
first cabin, including the steward’s fee, between 
Folkestone and Boulogne. One could hardly con¬ 
ceive of a greater temptation than is pressed upon 
thousands, to evade this most exorbitant and un¬ 
reasonable charge, by seeking some private mode of 
conveyance for their letters. A reduction of the 
Channel rate to Id. would break up this contraband 
system, and bring into the bags of the Post Office 
the letters now conveyed in the pockets of passen¬ 
gers, and in other ways. Then, the reduction would 
impart a powerful and immediate stimulus to all the 
correspondence between the two countries, and con¬ 
stitute another great source of increase. The whole 
expense of a letter, weighing under a quarter of an 
ounce, from any town in Great Britain to any town 
in France, is lOd. The French inland postage w 
2|d., leaving 7£d. for the Channel and British inland 
services. Under a Channel Penny Postage, the 
whole charge on a letter from London to Boulogne 
would be 2d. Then it would be necessary to treblt 
the present number of letters, in order to effect this 
reduction without loss to the revenue. Now, is there 
not every reason to believe, that this amount o 
increase would be realized from the sources we bare 
mentioned, and from other auxiliaries ?” 
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A CHAPTER 

BY MRS. 

It is astonishing how much of interest lies 1 
within the circumference of a Ring, with what a 
variety of events its use is blended, and how 
many important ones it has figured in. Old as 
the oldest records of human history, we find it 
used amongst the Egyptians, as a type of trust 
and badge of power, at the period when the 
shepherd sons of Jacob sold their brother. Even 
previous to that great epoch in the life of the 
wise and well-favoured Joseph, when Pharaoh, 
investing him with a rank only second to his 
own, bestowed as the sign of it the ring that was 
on his finger, we find the signet mentioned; so 
that in all probability the inventor of the fashion 
of wearing them, who Pliny tells us is un¬ 
known, may have been that primal artificer in 
brass and iron, old Tubal Cain himself. 

The signet rings worn by the Israelites, and 
other Eastern nations, appear to have borne in¬ 
scriptions and devices like our own; for in the 
description of the breast-plate of the high priest, 
it is distinctly stated that the twelve precious 
stones with winch it was set were inscribed with I 
the names of the children of Israel, “ like the 
engravings of a signet , every one with his name 
according to the twelve tribes/’ 

Very tragic in Scripture are the occasions on 
which we usually find the signet referred to: 
Jezebel seals the warrant for the death of Na¬ 
both] with her husband’s, the king’s; and the 
decree for the massacre of the Jews, which the 
beauty and policy of Esther prevented, was 
sealed with the ring of Ahasuerus. 

From an expression of the prophet Jeremiah’s, 
we find that the Jews wore their signets on the 
right hand; and the importance in which they 
were held may be gathered from the same pas¬ 
sage.* 

But besides the Hebrews and Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, Chaldeans, and Persians are 
known at a very early period to have made use 
of the signet. The despatches which Alexander 
sent into Europe he sealed (according to Quintus 
Curtius) with his own ring, but those which he 
wrote into Asia bore the signet of Darius. 

Pliny imagines, from their not having been 
mentioned by Homer, that the Greeks were 
ignorant of the use of the ring, until the time of 

* Jeremiah xxii. 24. 


ON RINGS. 

WHITE. 

the Trojan war; after which period they wore 
them, as English wives do, on the third finger 
of the left hand, and gave the same reason, 
namely, that this finger communicates by a 
small nerve with the heart, which was presumed 
by sympathy to act upon it, and prevent the 
hand lending itself to any dishonourable action. 

From the Greeks the Sabines are supposed to 
have borrowed the custom of wearing rings, 
which they did as early as the time of Romulus; 
but a long period seems to have elapsed before 
the Romans adopted them, and no traces of 
their official use, as an appendage to the statutes 
of their kings, is to he found before the reigns 
of Numa ana Servius Tullius. 

Pliny, who has left us much interesting in¬ 
formation on this subject, tells us that the 
ancient Romans made use of gold, silver, and 
iron rings, as distinguishing marks of the con¬ 
dition or quality of the wearers; and that all 
were originally worn on the little finger. 

Marius, in his third Consulate (650 of the 
Roman year), is said to have been the first who 
wore a golden ring. And we also learn that not 
even a senator was allowed to wear this precious 
circlet, unless he had been ambassador at a 
foreign court, nor could he then (if given him in 
public) except upon public occasions. 

Subsequently the gold ring became the badge 
of a knight; but in progress of time these pri¬ 
mitive distinctions, which limited the people to 
the wearing of silver ones, and bound the slave’s 
finger with iron, became lost, and we find the 
gold annulus of the patrician girdling the broad 
fingers of the plebs, and even granted by Se- 
verus as a privilege of the common soldiers; 
nor could the edict issued by Nero, forbidding 
their use, recall them afterwards to their several 
orders. 

Originally only one ring had been worn, but 
as the love of ornament grew stronger, the 
Roman beaux adorned each finger with them, 
and shortly extended this display to one on every 
joint. Then it became the fashion to wear 
several; and Aristophanes tells us that their 
foppery grew to such a pitch that they had their 
weekly rings; while Juvenal, in his “ Satires,” 
mentions rings for summer and winter; but the 
Emperor Heliogabalus went farther, for he never 
chose to wear the same ring twice. 
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When, however, it became the mode to adorn 
them with precious stones, the fashion of wear¬ 
ing rings on either hand, and every finger, was 
abandoned; and no Pelham of the period would 
have adventured to defy the ordonnance of 
fashion which limited the display of them to the 
left hand. 

Some ancient Roman finger-rings may be 
seen in the tyonze room of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum. And in the 
Egyptian Gallery of the same Institution is a 
very interesting one of gold, of the Ptolemaic or 
Roman period, with figures of the deities Sera- 
pis, Isis, and Horns. Here are also several sig¬ 
nets set with amulets or scarabaei (the sacred 
beetle), and others bearing the prenomen of 
Thothmes III., and Rameses VII. or IX., with 
iron ones of the Greek period. 

The barrows of our Saxon forefathers, like the 
mummy cases of the East, have kept strange 
record for the living, of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the dead, and afford indubitable proof 
of the early use of this trinket in the British 
Islands. The Romans tell us, that at the period 
of their invasions they found the inhabitants of 
Gaul and Britain wearing them on the fourth 
finger; and opaque rings of glass, with a thick 
border (commonly called adder stones), are still 
frequently found in the neighbourhood of ancient 
funeral monuments. 

Rings were early worn as a part of the pon¬ 
tifical apparatus; and in the fourth Council of 
Toledo, held in 633, it was ordained that a 
Bishop, condemned by one Council, and found 
afterwards innocent oy a second, should be 
restored by having the ring and staff returned 
to him. The ring Iteing the symbol of the spi¬ 
ritual union subsisting between the Bishop and 
the Church. 

From these functionaries, the custom passed 
to those hinges of the Papal government as the 
name implies, the Cardinals,* who wear it with 
the same significance. 

The superb pontifical dresses displayed in the 
recent Exhibition exhibited these rings on the 
gloved hands of the effigies of these ecdesi- 
astics. 

Kings were likewise invested with a ring at 
their coronations; and in the Liber Regalis pre¬ 
served at Westminster, we find a form for hal¬ 
lowing the ring, before the Archbishop pre¬ 
sented it to the Monarch, who was bidden to 
accept it as a sign of frith and sincerity in his 
desire for the welfare of the church, king¬ 
dom, &c. 

Bishops were buried with a ring; and Mathew 
Paris, in describing the obsequies of Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, tells us that they 
clothed him in his robes, with his face unco¬ 
vered, his mitre on his head, gloves on his hand, 
and a ring on his finger, with all the other orna¬ 
ments belonging to ms office. 

Not that this rich toilet for the tomb was pro¬ 
per to Pontiffs only. Princes and other great 
men were arrayed with corresponding splen- 


* From Cardo, a hinge. 
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dour; and we find King Richard the Second 
commanding the dead body of Robert de Vere, 
Duke of Ireland, to be clad in princely gar¬ 
ments, and to have a chain of gold, and rich 
rings put on his fingers.* The royal ring (like 
the pontifical one) was undoubtedly mythical of 
the relation henceforth subsisting between the 
monarch and the kingdom, a solemn sign of 
espousal, possibly as old as Christianity itself. 

TertuUian informs us, that the wedding ring, 
the “ Annuli Sponsatilii 9i of the Romans, was 
early introduced amongst the primitive Christ¬ 
ians ; and in certain pictures unburied at Pom¬ 
peii, after an inhumation of 1760 years, the 
female figures were depicted wearing intagli or 
camei in rings of the Roman fashion, upon what 
is now called the wedding finger. 

We have no data as to the precise period when 
the custom was introduced amongst ourselves. 
Strutt tells us he finds no mention of the mar* 
rioge ring in the Saxon era, except in the Poly- 
chronicon translated by Trevisa, who tells a story 
of a young man at Rome (in the time of Edward 
the Confessor!, who being at play on his wed¬ 
ding day, Clyde place his spousyng rynge on 
the fynger of an ymage” of Venus, ana could 
by no manner of means get it off; nay at night 
the statue claimed him for her spouse; and the 
whole story is full of stony horror and absur¬ 
dity, yet interesting as showing the superstitious 
charm supposed to reside in this sacred fillet. 

From this belief in the binding nature of 
golden rings, wo may trace their use as love- 
gifts, and the solemn breaking of them between 
contracted parties when forced to separate for 
any time; a custom frequently alluded to in 
ancient ballads, and which was supposed to act 
as a constraining talisman, bringing together 
again the faithful keepers of the severed por¬ 
tions. Could some such faith have dictated the 
giving away of rings, on the occasion of a 
death, to the particular friends of the deceased— 
a fashion of a very ancient date amongst us l 

Shakspere bequeaths to his fellows , John 
Henninge, Richard Burbage (the original Rich¬ 
ard III.), and Henry Condell, " twenty-six shil¬ 
lings eight-pence a-piece to buy them ringB.” 

But these mystical ornaments have had other 
uses amongst us than at weddings and funerals; 
they were of force in magic, and of strange po¬ 
tency as healthful charms. According to Hos- 
pinian, the Kings of England had anciently a 
custom of hallowing rings with much ceremony 
on Good Friday, the wearers of which, he in¬ 
forms us, were preserved from the falling side* 
ness: he adds, that the custom took its rise 
from a ring which had long been preserved with 
great veneration in Westminster Abbey, and was 
supposed to be efficacious against cramp and 
epilepsy, when touched by those afflicted) with 
them. This ring, which had been brought 
home from Jerusalem to King Edward, was one 
which he himself had long before given pri¬ 
vately in aim s to a poor person who bad asked 
charity of him for the love he bore to St. John 

* Graton. 
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the Evangelist, a circumstance which implies 
whence its miraculous power was supposed to 
be derived. 

Blessed rings, like blessed roses, were some¬ 
times bestowed bv the Roman Pontiffs, and were 
thought to be endowed with peculiar virtues for 
the wearers of them: thus William the Con¬ 
queror landed on our coast, wearing a ring hal¬ 
lowed by Pope Hildebrand, solemnly as his 
banners had been. And the gold nng pre¬ 
sented to Sebastiano Ziani, on his defeat of the 
ships of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, by 
Pope Alexander, is said to have originated the 
singular custom and beautiful pageant of the 
wedding of the Doge of Venice to the Adriatic. 

The Pope, on the return of the victors to Lido, 
hastened m person to receive his benefactor, and 
acknowledge his debt of gratitude; and as soon 
as Ziani touched the shore, he placed on his 
hand a ring of gold (the antique Roman badge 
of power), exclaiming, “ Take this ring, and 
with it take, on my authority, the sea as your 
subject. Every year, on the return of this 
happy day, you and your successors shall make 
known to all posterity, that the right of conquest 
has subjugated the Adriatic to Venice, as a 
spouse to her husband.” And annually, on 
Ascension Day, through the long course of six 
hundred years, as long indeed as the republic 
existed, the Venetians witnessed the figurative 
nuptials of the Doge with the mystic bride. 

It is said that when Julius II. inquired of the 
Venetian ambassador where this grant of Pope 
Alexander was to be found, he was directed to 
look for it on the back of the donation of Con¬ 
stantine; but Marco Foscarini finds traces of 
the espousals of the Adriatic in Dandolo’s 
Chronicle of the Dogeship of Pietro Urseolo II., 
towards the close of the tenth century. The 
description of the ceremony is so picturesque, 
that we cannot help repeating it:—The Doge 
and his Clarissinii “ having heard mass in the 
church of San Nicolo, embarked on board the 
gorgeous Bucentaur, a state galley, biasing with 
gold, enriched with costly ornaments, and pre¬ 
serving such fanciful identity with the original 
fabric, as could be obtained by perpetual re¬ 
pairs, without total reconstruction.” Gliding 
through the still canals of the singular and 
beautiful city, between palaces hung with tapestry 
and garlanded with flowers, amid festive shouts 
and triumphal music—silver trumpets and em¬ 
broidered banners evidencing on all occasions 
the presence of the Doge—“ the superb pa¬ 
geant passed onward to the shores of Lido, near 
the mouth of the harbour, and then the princely 
bridegroom, dropping a gold ring into the bo¬ 
som of his betrotnea, espoused her with this 
brief but significant greeting —* We wed thee 
with this ring in token of our true and perpetual 
sovereignty 1’ 

" Alas lor time, still more alas for change!” 

The magnificent edifices of Venice still rise 
above the lagoons, and mirror their stateliness 
in these sleepy shallows; but the greatness 
vaunting of perpetuity, through dust and ashes, 
to the ever-moving sea, is as a dream—the 
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very name of Doge a word of the past, and the 
once powerful republic a figment of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom! 

But to return to our subject: the last of the 
tribunes, Rienzi Gabrini, caused himself to be 
presented with a hallowed ring by one of the 
Cardinals, in imitation of the ancient senators 
of Rome, and also perhaps with a superstitious 
belief that it would strengthen his alliance with 
the imperial city. 

In the history of our own country, from the 
miraculous ring of Edward the Confessor, to 
comparatively modern times, this trinket in the 
hands of royalty has exercised strange power— 
now sanctioning dark deeds—now becoming a 
passport of safety, like that of Henry the Eighth, 
in the hands of Bishop Cranmer. 

Nor must we forget the tragedy clinging to 
the ring which his daughter Elisabeth bestowed 
on Essex, as a warranty that in his utmost need 
he should have favour from her. This token of 
her tenderness, the Earl, in his extremity, after 
his trial and condemnation, commissioned the 
wife of his worst enemy, the Countess of Not¬ 
tingham, to deliver to the Queen; but she, per¬ 
suaded by her husband, retained it; and Elisa¬ 
beth, exasperated by what she thought the 
contumacy of her favourite, signed his death- 
warrant ; nor knew of the effort he had made to 
claim her mercy, till the Countess, on her death¬ 
bed, revealed it to her. It is recorded that 
Elisabeth, in the violence of her passion, shook 
the dying lady, exclaiming, “ that God might 
forgive her, but that she never would.” And 
as she herself henceforth refused all sustenance, 
and fell into the profoundest melancholy, this 
ring may indirectly be regarded as the instru¬ 
ment of her death. 

Long previous to this reign, seal rings appear 
to have been in general use. Falstaff, at the 
Tavern in Eastcheap, affects to lose one which 
he says had belonged to his grandfather, and 
had cost forty marks.* 

It was also customary to prave mottos within 
such as were given as souvenirs of love or friend¬ 
ship. Shakspere alludes more than once to 
these posies, as they were called, and which (ac¬ 
cording to the apologetic expression he puts into 
the lips of Gratiano, on the loss of Neriaea’a 
ring,) it must have been the fashion to engrave 
on other articles also. “ About a hoop of gold,” 
exclaims the delinquent, “ a paltry ring— 

“ That she did give me, whose posy was 
For all the world like Cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, * love me and leave me not.” f 

Jacques, too t in “ As You like it,’* observes to 
Orlando— 

“ Yon are fall of pretty answers: 

Have yon not been acquainted with 
Goldsmith’s wives, and conned them oat of rings?” 

The singular mode of distinguishing Alder- 


* Merry Wives of Windsor, 
t Merchant of Venice. 
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men by a ring on the thumb bad not exploded 
in these days— 

“ When I was about thy years, Hal, I was not 

An eagle’s talon in the waist; 

I could have crept into any Alderman’s thumb¬ 
ring !” 

exclaims the fat Knight, when railed at by the 
Prince on his personal appearance. 

The serpent ring, which we frequently meet 
with in our own days, appears to have been one 
of the favourite forms of this ornament in 
antique times: we meet with it amongst the 
Egyptians and Romans, and it was also found 
on the hand of a skeleton at Pompeii, a relic of 
jewellery nearly two thousand years old. Por¬ 
celain and glass rings appear to have been 
greatly used by the poorer classes in Egypt; 
but even these are inscribed with hieroglyphics, 
and possibly answered the purpose of amulets; 
but gold, Bilver, bronze, iron, jaspar, and cor¬ 
nelian, were in constant use. 

We noticed, amongst the collection of Egyp¬ 
tian finger rings in the*Museum, one of the 
Roman period, set with a negro’s head, excel¬ 
lently executed, and two of cornelian, with the 
sacred frog in alto-relievo on the tablet. 

Shakspere talks of a death’s head in a ring; 
an unpleasant device, to say the least of it, 
though rings have sometimes been made the 
Vehicles, as well as symbols, of this consum¬ 
mation. 

Hannibal, it is said, in tenror of falling into 
the hands of his enemies, always carried poison 
in a ring, and by means of it, after his defeat 
and flight into Bithynia, disappointed the hopes 
of the Romans by destroying himself. 

That such might have been the case, is clearly 
proved by the capabilities of the Russian lady’s 
ring (mentioned m Thiebault’s “ Original Anec¬ 
dotes of Frederic II.”), which conceded a small 
syringe, and which she very offensively made 
use of as follows:—While the French minister, 
M. de Guines, was astonishing the Court of 
Berlin with the grandeur he conferred on his 
legation (a circumstance extremely mortifying 
to men of the same rank, unable to keep pace 
with his profusion), a Russian ambassador, on 
his way to Petersburg with his newly-married 
wife, arrived at Berlin. The lot of presenting 
him at Court, &c., fell to the Prince Dolgorouki, 
who gave a splendid dinner to all the ambassa¬ 
dors, at whicn M. de Guines was placed by the 
side of the lady, who was aware of the existing 
rivalry, and anxious, it would seem, as there was 
no competing with him, to render him ridicu¬ 
lous. The ring alluded to was of great beauty, 
and curious workmanship—circumstances to 
which she invited the French nobleman’s atten¬ 
tion during dinner; and while he was stooping 
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down to examine it, she pressed a small spring, 
which was turned to the inside of her hand, and 
spouted the small quantity of water the syringe 
contained into his eyes. The latter laughed, 
rallied her with great good nature, wiped his 
face, and thought no more of it; but the lady 
again filled the Byringe without his perceiving 
her, and (while pretending to wish to speak 
across him to some one near them) discharged 
its contents again in his face. The minister, 
without appearing the least angry or ont of 
countenance, in a tone such as we use when we 
give a piece of friendly advice, observed, “These 
kind of jokes, Madam, on the first experiment 
may be laughed at; on the second, we may be 
inclined to consider them as the thoughtless act 
of youthful gaiety, particularly in a lady ; but, 
Madam, the third time could be deemed nothing 
less than an affront, and you would at that very 
instant receive in exchange this goblet of water 
that stands before me: I have. Madam, tbe 
honour to give you proper notice.” But the 
lady, imagining he would not dare to execute 
his threat, filled her ring again, and holding up 
the glittering engine, emptied it as before in the 
face of the Ambassador, who instantly seized his 
goblet of water, and threw it over her, calmly 
observing, “ I had given you notice. Madam.” 
The Russian husband took his share of the 
adventure by declaring that M. de Guines had 
done exactly what was right, and that he thanked 
him for it; and while the lady left the table to 
change her dress, her friends prevailed on the 
remainder of the company to keep the incident to 
themselves. It was M. Dinot de Jopecourt (says 
the writer) who communicated the circumstance 
to me at a great secret , on the evening of the day 
on which it happened. 

In reading this anecdote, one scarcely knows 
which to be most surprised at, the childish¬ 
ness or the rudeness of the transaction. One 
thing, however, it proves, that poison could 
as readily be concealed in a ring as water, 
and especially the subtle poisons of antiquity 
and the East; the use to which Hannibal put 
his, therefore, becomes the less extraordinary, 
particularly when we remember his antipathy to 
the Romans, and his constant fear of falling 
into their hands. Of late years the most curious 
use to which rings have been applied is in the 
cure of rheumatic disorders ; and many persons 
continue to wear them of gold or silver galva¬ 
nized, and affirm their conviction of being bene- 
fitted thereby. 

We could adduce much more to prove the 
interest attached to our subject; but enough 
has been said to show how many elements of 
moral feeling are blended with the history of 
rings, and how, from the earliest ages, religion, 
power, fear, hope, love, friendship, have made 
these mystic circles their interpreters. 
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Affection's Gifts. 


WEALTH FOR THE WINNING. 

BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 

There is wealth for the winning, for rich and for 
poor, 

In our own shady vales, on oar own bonny hills, 

On the wild desert tracts of the heath and the moor, 

In the clear sunny flow of our own native rills. 

There are scents in the wild flower and tints in the 
sky, 

Gentle buds for the bosom, fresh gales for the 
health; 

And the glow on the cheek, and light in the eye, 

Are the choicest of blessings, the sweotest of 
wealth. 

There is wealth for the winning, brave wealth for 
the mind, 

Where the temple of knowledge spreads open its 
door; 

Where the simplest of seekers some treasure may 
find, 

And, in spirit at least, be no longer the poor. 

There is wealth for the winning, wherever the page 

Of the wise and the thoughtful lies free to the view, 

Where the sages of old shed their worth on the age, 

Aud enrich us with stores of the gentle and true. 

There is wealth for the [winning! Each day that 
we live 

Sends some new freight of knowledge afloat on the 
stream 

Every wave of whose current an impulse may give 

To the bark as it toils on in search of the beam. 

Aud as long as the spirit is fervent and true 

To its own simple child-faith in wisdom and 
worth, 

Shift the winds os they may, show the skies dark or 
blue, 

There is wealth for the winning all over the earth. 

1840. 


VIBRATIONS. 

BY MRS. WHITE. 

I will not love thee—no, I will not love thee; 

And yet between me and the summer skies 
There comes the light of thy blue loving eyes, 

And all my soul's resolves in their soft languor dies. 

I will not love thee—no, I will not love thee; 

But then I hear a voice above mine own, 
Whisp’ring remembrances of days long gone, 

And my heart fails me—for it hath thy tone. 

I say I will not love thee, then I ask 

How I shall tear thee from me—how forget 
My days of laughing youth, when first we met. 

And the fair round of joy in which thy love was set. 

I will not love thee—no, 1 will not love thee; 

Why should one heart keep record of the past, 
And thine be all forgetful ? There is cast 
Within my soul, as in the rose's core,* steel'd 
drops at last. 

I will not love thee—no, I will not love thee; 

But when I say so most, kind look and tone, 
Some fond word uttered in the fair days gone, 

Come back again, beloved, and I am all thine own. 

* The stem of the rose-tree is found to contain 
particles of iron. 


THE MAIDEN WITH A DOWRY. 

(A Page from a Young Man's Note-Book.) 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

1 covet not a blooming fair, 

With form of graceful lightness, 

Soft smiling lips, luxuriant hair, 

And eyes of dazzling brightness: 

In dulcet tones she need not speak, 

Nor utter phrases flowery: 

I only prize, I only seek 
A Maiden with a Dowry! 

I do not wish that she should sing 
Italian airs divinely— 

Strike the guitar's melodious string— 
Dance the Mazurka finely; 

Nor sketch with pencil bold and free 
Scenes picturesque and bowery: 

To please my taste, she need but be 
A Maiden with a Dowry ! 

There is a fact that all allow— 

A cut-and-dried expression— 

“ It is but up-hill work, just now, 

To rise in a profession!” 

. Yet Life’s most rugged ways, I think, 
Might soon grow smooth and flowery, 

If to my fortunes I could link 
A Maiden with a Dowry! 

Beauty not long the eye contents; 

Wit is a treacherous bubble; 

Good dividends, and well-paid rents 
Are lasting balms for trouble: 

And though Love's sky may oft be known 
To look o'ercasl and showery, 

No matter, so I call my own 
A Maiden with a Dowry! 


AFFECTION’S GIFTS. 

Gifts of affection are like flowers 
That in the spring have birth; 

Blooming, while wintry storms and showers 
Yet desolate the earth. 

Fair blossoms! few but feel and know 
A charm within them lies, 

Waking the soul with genial glow, 

While sweet emotions rise. 

They are as links, that seem so slight, 

But woven, form a chain 

That, grateful, lasting, strong, yet light, 

Will precious things retain. 

We do not prize the gifts alone 
(Though valued they may be): 

With them kind looks, and woids, and tone, 
Are stored in memory. 

Affection, like the Sun’s bright beams, 

Will answering warmth impart; 

Than gold or gems more precious seem, 

And dearer to the heart. 

Scatter and take these simple flowers— 
Extend this golden chain; 

For other’s weal exert thy powers; 

It will be thine again. 

N. E. 
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Chap. XI. 


(( The old wound, when smitten, is the sorest; 

The old hope is hardest to be lost.” 

Mrs. Browning. 

Why, now that I approach this part of my 
story, do 1 tremble ana shiver and pause ere I 
enter on It ? Why have I laid down my pen 
twenty times this half-hour, and looked out 
through the old-fashioned window on the sum¬ 
mer landscape ? It is just such a summer day 
as that on which I returned to Dulwich ana 
Carola: there is just such a scent of new-mown 
hay in the air—just such a rustling of leafy 
boughs in the wind. I can hear running water, 
and see the little children wading bare-legged 
in the shady pool. I am all alone. The deep 
boom of the bell from that antique tower among 
the trees is my only companion in ray solitude: 
it is ringing for a death—the death or that aged 
white-locked woman who used to come up every 
Saturday to sell me her knitted stockings—chil¬ 
dren’s socks they were indeed, and I have no 
children, no husband—I might almost say no 
home; for home means a band that holds loving 
hearts together; and all those whom I love, love 
some one else better than they love me. Ah! 1 
am very ungrateful; I ought to be happy, for 
I have many duties; ana he who has a duty, 
and tries to perform it, is the only one who may 
be said strictly to live. So let me live, and in 
this my story let me warn the young and ro¬ 
mantic against placing their happiness on a 
dream. 

I found much to occupy me in Staffordshire 
—so much to see, so much to learn precisely, to 
note down accurately—I had hardly any time 
to write to Carola. Then I was begged by 
my employers to go to Ashbourne to give an 
account of its lace-making: I did so. This was 
not in the chart I had drawn out for Carola's 
information before I left London, consequently 
I missed her letters. I lingered longer than I 
had intended. Ashbourne is not far from Dove 
Dale, and to Dove Dale I went: its extreme 
quiet pleased me. I was tempted on to Matlock, 
and returned by Derby, and then retraced my 
steps to Stafford, to finish my observations 
there. I found two letters awaiting me from 
Carola: the first, written in high spirits, was 
full of a party at Millicent’s house—everything 
painted couleur de rose . This was hardly Carola’s 
redominant mood: she was generally more 
een-eyed : she seldom praised indiscriminately. 
Moreover, there was a sort of merry mystifica¬ 


tion in the whole epistle, as if the writer was 
struggling with a pleasant secret which she 
was resolved not to tell: it ended with saying, 
“ Do come back as quick as you can, I want 
to introduce you to some charming new ac¬ 
quaintances.” 

Before I opened the next letter in her writing, 

I determined to read one from Millicent, which 
had come by the same post. It began with in¬ 
forming me that Frank had arrived from India— 

(t In company with our old acquaintance, Mr. 
Marchmont, who joined the vessel at the Cape. 
Poor Mrs. Marchmont, tho old lady died on the 
passage; she had been long ill, and died very 
calmly, Frank tells me. He is quite engouk about 
Mr. Marchmont who is certainly a venr risiug 
man, and has already been promised a first-rate 
political appointment in town, and a baronetcy is 
talked of at the next brevet. Do you know, my 
dear Laura, I should think him a good match for 
Celia, did I not see, as every one else does, that he 
has no eyes except for your pretty protegee , Miss 
Morton : and that will please you, I am sure, quite 
as well, as I remember you had always a high 
opinion of the gentleman. They say ho had excel¬ 
lent salaries at the Cape, and lived so quietly that 
he must have saved money. I am really glad lor 
your charge that so capital a prospect has opened 
for her. St. George is doing all he can to further 
it; he is so fond of Miss Morton that I am half in¬ 
clined to be jealous! Good bye, I must go out 
driving. Be sure you dine here the first cveniog 
after your return, and I will have Mr. Marchmont 
to meet you. Ever yours, 

M. Elphinstone. 

I laid down the letter—I did not dare to open 
Carola's. I pressed my bands on my eyes as if 
to shut out all thought; I tried not to think, 
but my brain would work. Come back! come 
back! after all my hopes deferred—my heart¬ 
sick waiting — my obstinate remembrances! 
Come back, but not to me! Then I recalled 
the death-bed of tbe orphan’s father; bow he 
had solemnly confided bis child to my trust; 
how be had placed utter faith in me to work out 
her happiness as far as God’s Providence might 
allow. 1 recalled my own promise and vow 
in return: I went over it word for word: I 
weighed it as we weigh a marriage vow, avow of 
adult baptism, any holy and irrevocable oath. 
I strengthened my heart with the religion of my 
duty. Once before I bad been tried, and had 
risen impiously against the trial; now, all I 
could say in meekness was, “ Grant me to do 
thy will, ob God.” And uttering fervently that 
prayer, I was able to open Carola’s letter. 

It was what might have been expected; the 
witchery of love was over her. I saw it in every 
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written word; but she who wrote was yet in 
blessed ignorance. 8he no more knew the cause 
of her unusual gaiety and rejoicing than a child 
leaping in the sunshine knows that the free 
healthful air is the cause of its redundant 
vitality. 

“ Your brother is hero” (she wrote) “ looking for 
you impatiently. How long you are—what is 
detaining you? Arc you studying that exquisite 
design, the ‘willow pattern?* I will commission 
a whole set of plum-pudding trees and flying-flsh 
from you for my wedding breakfast.’ Your bro¬ 
ther is very agreeable, Laura. Remember my 
threat; come back If you don’t want to see it 
realized. I like your friend, Mr. Marchmont. Why 
did you never tell me he was your friend ? He says 
ho knew you well, long ago, in his boyish days, and 
he praises you so highly it does my heart good to 
listen. Pray come back, and loin our pleasant 
party. The cottage is looking lovely this bright 
July weather. The roses ore all out, and the jasmine, 
and I think my annuals never flourished so well 
before; and, as you know, my * fuschia fulgens’ has 
ono darling bud just out; and I think it will be a 
most glorious flower when full blown. Celia has 
brought me some calceolarias too from Lady Fitz- 
interest’s conservatory. Everybody is so kind. I 
cannot imagine how it is I meet so many friends in 
iny daily walk. I ought to be very grateful, and 
indeed, dearest Laura, I am, and often fancy my 
dear father looking down from Heaven, and re¬ 
joicing in the blessings bestowed upon his orphan. 
Now good-bye; here are Celia, your brother Frank, 
and Mr. Marchmont. They want mo to show them 
the Murillos. Ever your own friend, 

Carola Mortoit. 

To me, who knew Carola so intimately, this 
letter was conclusive. Why should I break in 
on their enjoyment with my ill-omened presence? 
Even if Ernest had indeed blotted out all old 
feelings from his heart, the sight of me would 
remind him that “ such things were,” and the 
memory of a destroyed love would poison the 
sweetness of his new emotions. And could I 
bear to see the wooing; to reckon up the 
signs of unexpressed sympathies; to waten fur¬ 
tive smiles; to catch involuntary sighs; to read 
love in those deep dark eves in which once I 
had garnered my fate, ana to know that love 
was for another ? 

No, Carola, dearly as I cherished you, I could 
not see your courtship. I resolved to wait a 
little longer: it must soon be over; everything 
is prosperous; there is not a rock ahead; a 
favourite breeze is blowing: the vessel must 
soon float into harbour. Then, not till then, 
can I look calmly on that beloved face. 

It was easy to frame excuses, to find employ¬ 
ment for a little space; occupation tarries not 
when called for. I made myself busy; I insisted 
on doing instead of thinking. It was often very 
hard; in the middle of some dry treatise, in the 
centre of a buzzing crowd, the truth, the bitter 
truth would rush on me in a whirlwind of 
passion, and I had to hasten out from the sight 
of men that I might lift up my voice and cry 
aloud. After a few days I grew impatient: I 
wanted to know the worst: my sick soul loathed 


all around me. I must go home, and judge for 
myself of Ernest’s heart. 

I set off, and reached the metropolis on a 
beautiful afternoon: I got into an omnibus, 
and proceeded towards Dulwich: a little after 
passing Camberwell I alighted, and walked with 
palpitating heart towards our cottage. I never 
trembled more violently than when trying to 
push open the little garden gate: I could not 
summon strength sufficient. Mrs. Crosby saw 
me from the window and came out to me. 

“ Well, my dear, I am glad to seeyou home 
again. You will find us very gay. Tne neigh¬ 
bours have settled it all to their satisfaction 
already. The milkwoman told me this morning 
that tne affair is quite arranged among them, 
but I suspect they are going too fast. Not but 
that something is coming on: I hope, for dar¬ 
ling Carola’s sake, it may not be long delayed. 
They have just gone to the gallery, my dear. 
Carola is copying one of the Murillos, and Mr. 
Marchmont takes a wonderful interest in her 
progress: he goes and chooses her colours him¬ 
self at Ackermann’s, and gives her directions as 
good, she says, as any artist's.” 

u Give roe a glass of port wine,” I said. “ I 
am rather tired with my journey.” 

“ You are very pale, certainly,” said my kind 
friend, much cnagrined. “You do not look 
half so well as when you left us a month ago, a 
whole month : you never were so long absent 
from this house.” 

“ I have been very busy,” I answered. 

“Too busy, 1 should say, my dear. You 
have been writing far too much. You have 
written away all your plumpness.” 

“ Yes, I am horridly thin,” I replied, looking 
into the mirror; and I was more than ever 
struck with my own plainness. I was looking 
positively ugly, and worse than that, positively 
old. Twenty-seven does sometimes contrive to 
look girlish, Dut my twenty-seven years had been 
too stormy to admit of any delusion in the be¬ 
holder; except, indeed, that to see me many 
would have guessed me thirty, and a withered 
thirty—a dry, sapless, worn out creature. The 
last fortnight had aged me some years: lines on 
my forehead, wrinkles round my eyes, hollow 
cheek, and attenuated form, were the traces of 
my fierce self-combat. It was certainly a plea¬ 
sant prospect, the astonishment of my old lover 
on seeing how dreadfully I had fallen off! 

I put on my bonnet, my dusty, shabby travel¬ 
ling bonnet, with a sort of pettish denance of 
my mortified vanity. I am past the help of 
dress; no pink veil and flowers can make me 
look summer-like; better show myself in my 
true ugliness. So I tied the strings very tight, 
and tried to persuade myself it was that which 
made the choking in my throat. I strode on 
with masculine energy to the door of the pic¬ 
ture-room. That pretty, old-fashioned, darling 
Dulwich! How often had I leaned musing 
over its paling, wondering at its quaint brick 
ornaments, and sensible-eyed windows, and 
drinking in the religious calm of its collegiate 
lawn and peaceful shrubberies. I did not stop 
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to muse now; I pushed through the little den 
where the meek porter collects parasols and 
walking-sticks, ana entered the first room. Now 
the " Spanish Flower-girl,” the picture of Mu¬ 
rillo’s which Carola had obtained leave to 
copy, bangs in the second room—in a corner: 
those that stand looking at it face also the en¬ 
trance, and can be seen from the first room 
without themselves perceiving their beholders. 
So it happened that, myself unseen, I could 
distinctly view the pair 1 had come to meet. 
Carola was sitting painting, her sweet face lighted 
up with joy and artistic enthusiasm: while she 
painted, Ernest leant over her, following every 
touch of her brush, and counselling her in a 
low tone. 1 could not hear his words, but 1 
could see the expression of bis eyes, the varying 
colour on his cheeks, the movement of his finely 
cut lips. I did not need to know the words; 1 
had treasured too well the language of his fea¬ 
tures to require any explanation now. He was 
altered certainly; he was older looking, more 
manly, more weighty in individuality of charac¬ 
ter. His brow had gathered thought, his eyes 
were more serious, his complexion much brouzed 
by southern residence. Yet, altogether, he was 
improved: he had never been handsome, but now 
he was very striking; the impress of intellectual 
fire was distinctly visible, and a man endowed 
with mere beauty would have looked insignificant 
beside him. While I was gazing at them un¬ 
perceived, something he said made her look up 
quickly in his face. Their eyes met, they both 
coloured simultaneously; they understood each 
other, and 1 could not face them then. I turned 
sadly homeward, angry with myself that I could 
be sad when my darling Carola’s happiness 
seemed so near. But we are selfish beings, and 
it cost me two hours of prayer and struggling 
with my worse nature ere I could brace myself 
for the interview. 

And lo, when I descended to the drawing¬ 
room, Carola was there alone, very restless, very 
fidgetty; evidently burdened with a secret, but 
a very sweet one. All April was in her face as 
she kissed me and condoled over my paleness 
and thinness, and insisted on it I wanted nursing 
and idleness, and I must give myself up entirely 
to her, and do all her bidding, and sne would 
soon get me back to health. 

“ An, Carola,” 1 said gently, “ if report 
speaks true, you have pleasanter work in hand.” 

She blushed, and tried to pass it off gaily. 
“ The Murillo, you mean; but though that pic¬ 
ture is delicious to copy, 1 shall find nursing 
you pleasanter still, my own love-mamma,” as 
she often playfully called me. 

The word mamma reminded me that indeed I 
had a mother’s part laid on me in this, and I 
went on more boldly—“ Nay, nay, not the Mu¬ 
rillo, my child; not the painting, but the teacher 
of painting.” 

Carola stood irresolute, twisting a jasmine 
sprig in her hand; the deep colour gradually 
mounting up to the very sumixpt of her lofty 
brow. At last, after some minutes’ breathless 
silence, she looked lip in my anxious eyes, and 


said slowly, “ I ought to have all confidence in 
you, dearest Laura, kindest friend. 1 feel it is 
not want of trust which makes me so awkward 
now, but really —.” Then, suddenly breaking 
off, she flung her arms round my neck, and in 
a flood of tears, sobs, and sighing smiles, told 
me all her heart’s story. 

I did not think it would have been so difficult 
to say, " Laura, I am loved.” 

“ That, darling, I have heard before; the 
novelty and the difficulty lies in the confession 
that you love: and you love Ernest March- 
mont.” 

A kiss was her affirmative, followed by an 
exclamation, ” How cold your cheek is, Laura, 
surely you are ill.” 

“ Only a little chill I caught at Stafford: 
never mind me. I will warm myself in your 
sunshine, my darling.” 

“ Only to-day have I learned it fully,” con¬ 
tinued Carola. “ Before to-day, in the gallery, 
I only hoped it.” 

Ah, how thankful 1 was that 1 had not inter¬ 
rupted them! 1 should have been to Ernest at 

that moment like an accusing angel I 

M I have so wished for your advice, Laura, 
our sympathy; I was so uncertain how to act. 

wish you had been with me through it all.” 

“ Better far that you were alone,” I responded, 
stifling an involuntary sigh. “ I have often seen 
friends, even the truest friends, do mischief 
from loo much zeal* No bias should be given 
to the soul in those important hours. Love is 
like religion; we may transfer the responsibility, 
we cannot transfer the consequences. I should 
not like, darling, to have meddled—with how¬ 
ever good intentions—in any decison on which 
hangs the happiness of your whole after-life.” 

" Ah, I have no fears,” said Carola, looking 
up in my face with her very brightest smile; 
“ I have no fears of him —only of myself, lest I 
should fall short of a wife’s requisite perfections. 
He is so clever, Laura, so high-minded: he 
judges in such a large spirit, so much charity 
blends with all his opinions; so much wisdom 
dignifies even his mirth. Then he is a poet, like 
yourself, carina, and writes such beautiful love 
poems: he gave me one to-day. I would show 
it to you, only it seems like sacrilege even to 
you. You will not be jealous, my own friend ?” 
She said this coaxingly, yet a little tremor min¬ 
gled in her tones. 

(( My Carola, you judge delicately in not rub¬ 
bing the bloom off your lover’s vows. Never 
should those fairy blossoms be hackneyed from 
hand to hand. Do not fear to make me jealous; 
I trust 1 am not so mean. I always was your 
friend, I am so still. I never could be your 
lover, you know!” 

“ Indeed,” laughed Carola, “ till very lately, 
I thought the place too well filled by you ever 
to need the real owner. I never expected to 
meet with him; and even now it is like a 
beautiful dream. I have trembled to look into 
my last few weeks too closely, lest I should 
destroy the illusion. I had a sort of super¬ 
stitious fancy that I was bewitched in your ab- 
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sence, and that your appearance would be like 
the cock crowing to scare away the night’s happy 
dream. Yet you came only to confirm it for 
ever; for your arrival brought me luck, dearest, 
and made all safe. 1 can hardly believe that 
the night before last I found out my own heart; 
and oh, Laura, I began to fear I had been too 
rash, had flung myself away without knowing 
whilher; and now I am so happy.” And in her 
overflowing happiness she embraced myself and 
Mrs. Crosby again and again. Hers was truly 
the heart 

“ Enlarged by its new sympathy with one 
Grown bountiful to all.** 

At last she fell asleep, with her lover’s verses 
folded over her bosom, and I knelt by her un¬ 
conscious beauty, and never went prayer from 
wretched creature to heavenly Father more full 
of humility, of self-terror, of shame. 

Sweet Carola, you smiled in your sleep, mur¬ 
muring first the name of Ernest, then my own. 
Surely you forgave, without knowing it, that I 
was in heaviness of soul for that which made 
you joyful. 

In the morning I made up my mind to see 
Ernest alone before he saw Carola. It was my 
obligation as well as right to see and confer 
with the future husband of my charge. I owed 
it to her dead father to have everything explicitly 
arranged for her interest. Besides this, I felt 
that only in this maternal capacity could 1 dare 
to meet Ernest; I must show him as soon as 
possible that I considered myself, in relation to 
nim, simply as the guardian of his betrothed. 
And the quieter this first meeting could be got 
over the better for my suffering heart. 

Accordingly, having dressed Carola in a white 
gown with pink ribbons, emblem of her affianced 
state, and the couleur de rose which tinged her 
spirit, I hastened down stairs at the sound of 
Ernest’s tread. I bad put on my most matronly 
gown, a dark silk, and a plain lace cap; 1 wished 
to look like a guardian. I could scarcely open 
the door for trembling, but forcing my self- 
command into action, 1 entered. He was bend¬ 
ing over a copy of his own poems, which the 
night before 1 had given to Carola: her name 
was written in the fly-leaf, and the date; she had 
written it herself, and wished to add mine as the 
giver, but I had restrained her hand. 

He looked up at the sound of the door open¬ 
ing : he started, came forward, and held out his 
hand. All he said was, “ How changed!’’ 

The sound of his voice had nearly overcome 
me, but I was firmly strung. I would not give 
way. “ Yes, changed indeed,” I said; “ but as 
much your friend as ever, and come to offer 
you my earnest congratulations. You know, I 
suppose, that I am the guardian of Carola Mor¬ 
ton, appointed 60 by her father on his death-bed. 
In tbe name of the dead then, I hasten to give 
my cordial approbation to her choice. You can¬ 
not think how much it has relieved me from 
anxiety about her. I always looked forward 
with dread to her marrying; Mr. Morton left so 
heavy a responsibility in my bands. I did not 


think how completely my mind would be set at 
| ease by her fixing on one whom I have so much 
reason to admire and esteem.” 

1 cannot tell how Ernest looked as I went on 
with this prepared address. I dared not confront 
his gaze. I kept turning over and over the 
glazed frame in which was set the Government 
grant of annuity to Carola, which I had brought 
down to show him. 

" My ward,” I continued, “ does not go pen¬ 
niless or unhonoured into any family. See here 
how distinguished her father was, and how 
royalty acknowledged his merits. Carola has 
£200 a year of her own for life.” 

“ I did not know it,” interrupted my hearer 
with warmth. “ I did not care to inquire. I 
have enough for one whose tastes are evidently 
simple as my own. I hope too to increase my 
means honourably by my own industro. I am 
promised a sufficiently good place in Downing- 
street, which is no sinecure 1 am proud to say. 
Like yourself. Miss Studlegh, I despise the 
bread of idleness.” 

“ Carola is not likely to discourage you in 
aiming after worthy objects,” I said: “ she 
sympathized full ardently in her father’s noble 
labours. He has left her a glorious heritage, 
the example of a life devoted to his fellow 
creatures.” 

“I trust I shall be enabled to share that 
heritage with her,” said Ernest in a softened 
voice. “ Till then we may hand these matters 
over to the lawyers. Carola’s money shall be 
‘settled on herself, besides a fitting provision in 
case of my death. And now, having got busi¬ 
ness over, let me ask after yourself, Miss 
Studlegh. 1 see you have lost none of your 
old enthusiasm for the great and good; tell 
me how you have fared in your progress to 
attain them.” 

I tell him of myself! I enter on my past to 
him ! How glad I was at that moment to hear 
Carola’s bounding step, and to see her burst 
into the room with her white robes fluttering 
round her, like a ship in full sail for the happy 
land. I was very well content to leave them 
together; and indeed, during the interval before 
their marriage I took care to see as little as 
possible of their graceful joy. I felt very malig¬ 
nant whenever forced to De present. Carola was 
so thoroughly self-forgetting that she was more 
demonstrative in affection than if she had been 
conceited enough to be coy. Where she con¬ 
fided she knew no reserve. When we three were 
alone, the lovers were too truly lovers for me 
not to compare myself to Satan in his cormorant 
shape envying the happiness of Adam and Eve. 

So I hurried over all preliminaries, even 
though my apparent disinterestedness exposed 
me to passionate effusions of gratitude from 
Ernest. I myself superintended the settlements, 
the trousseau, the wedding paraphernalia, the 
breakfast, even to the favours and the knots for 
the four grey horses’ heads. 

Millicent would have had Carola married from 
her splendid house and St. George’s, Hanover- 
| square, amid crowds of fashionable spectators; 
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but Carola declared for the little pariah church 
of Dulwich, for our own humble cottage; and 
Ernest supported her in her preference. Mrs. 
Crosby was wild with joy, so was Celia at acting 
bridesmaid, St. George gave Carola away; 1 
stood behind her as mother. 

Carola was all happiness. She had no parents 
to break away from; she was to continue to live 
near me; she knew I thoroughly approved her 
choice, that my opinion of her nusband was as 
favourable as her own: she had not a regret 
save that her beloved father could not share her 

{ oy, and thr.t memory of the dead, that remem- 
>rancer of heaven sanctified with deeper fervour 
the vows in which she gave herself to the living, 
and to the duties of earthly life. 

There was a small but select party at break¬ 
fast in our little cottage. Carola’s health was 
drunk with all possible compliments and good 
wishes by St. George and Frank: Ernest ac¬ 
knowledged it in brief but eloauent terms. The 
carriage rolled up, the bride cnanged her white 
lace robe for one of blue silk, ana an orange- 
flowered bonnet, and away they drove. 

Millicent pressed me to return to her house 
for the evening, but I said honestly that I was 
too worn out with fatigue and excitement, and 
that I needed to be alone. So the wedding 
guests departed their several ways, and after 
bidding aaieu to the last, I came back into the 
banquet-room, and found Mrs. Crosby sitting 
crying among the empty wine-glasses and frag¬ 
ments of bridal cake. I was very thankful to be 
able at last to sit down and cry too. I did not 
fear misconstruction from one who herself was 
weeping for the loss of Carola. 

Does the reader wish to know how I spent 
that evening ? Well, I will be open once again; 
it is the last time you shall hear of my unhappy 
love; only I must needs say that in these verses 
I set my nand and seal to what is the lifelong 
feeling of my heart. Such as I was, when I 
wrote them that dreary lonely night, such am I 
this day and for ever. 

BPITHALAM1UM. 

Long and truly didst thou love me— 

Love another now! 

By the heaven that spreads above me 
Faith to her I vow. 

Yea, I will not try to swerve thee, 

Honestly in this I’ll serve thee, 

True to her as true to thee 
In your wedded unity. 

But the shadow, which between us 
Evil fortunes cast, 

Each from each must ever screen us 
Until death be past 
In sensuous world of marriage 
My poor heart’s mysterious carriage 
Must not solve what thee perplexed, 

Nor reveal the pains annexed. 

I had hoped to make thee know me. 

Hoped to clear away 
All the thorny scoffs which show me 
Thou believ’st I could betray. 


Now the grave my fhults must cover, 

Yet I blame thee not, lost lover! 

Who wert never disabused— 

In whose eyes I stand accused. 

She who slander's shaft repels not. 

Must accept a wounded name; 

And my silent patience tells not 
Of my anguish in that shame. 

While your marriage bells are pealing 
I shrink back, in tears concealing 
All the uncomprehended truth 
Of my mist-environed youth. 

I can see thy smile sarcastic 
When thou wouldst confide 
In that nature soft and plastic 
Thou hast chosen bride. 

If my name should, peradventure, 

In those gay communions enter, 

Let no iqjuries befoul 
The pure ermine of my soul. 

Yet I’d pray (such words forgiving), 
Prayers which must be heard by none; 
Thou alone, of all men living, 

Com’st between me and the sun. 

Thee alone my spirit heareth 
When the mercy seat it neareth, 

And a voice from happier days 
u Plead for me too!” softly says. 

As the wires of ore magnetic, 

Join but at opposing poles, 

We, perchance, too sympathetic, 

Could not blend our kindred souls, 
Bend thy new love to thy wishes; 

Pliant she as osier swishes; 

Like thyself was I, too strong 
For the woman’s undersong. 

Long and truly didst thou love mo, 

Still do I love thee; 

By yon sky that hangs above me! 

Purer cannot be. 

As a sister, at tho altar 

Where her brother weds, will falter 

Blessings in a choking tide; 

So I bless thee—bless tby bride! 


Chap, XII. 

“ All service ranks the same with God— 

With G«id, whose puppets, best or worst, 

Are we ; thero is no last nor first.” 

Robebt Bbowniho- 

I have little more to tell of myself— and yet 
my life has been a busy one. But I ceased to 
live individually after Carola’a marriage. J 
buried my poor me in the signature wherewith 1 
witnessed that Ernest Marchmont was a hus¬ 
band. The poor “me;” how it had suffered, 
how long it had hoped, how effectually it was 
disappointed! It was only fit to be interred tn 
a parish-register. Sometimes I go to that liul® 
church ana ask for that big, brass-clamp^ 
book, on pretence of wishing to make an entry 
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from its lists; and I read over those three or 
four names, and you cannot think what a good 
influence that reading has in calling proper 
feelings into action—in subduing useless regrets 
—in kindling divine hopes for the unmarrying 
friendships of heaven. 

I remained with Mrs. Crosby till her death, 
some years subsequently to her darling’s de¬ 
parture. She had the nappiness of receiving 
into her arms the little rea bundle which the 
doctor called Carola’s first-born. I never saw 
such an ugly, shapeless bit of raw beefsteak; 
but I had no experience in babies. Mrs. Crosby 
and the doctor both declared it to be a “ splendid 
boy—the image of its papa.” I could not help 
asking myself “ Is it possible that thoughtful 
man could ever have been such a horrid little 
animal as this?” Possible enough, for the 
creature I so despised grew rapidly into a really 
lovely child, ana now is certainly a youthful 
picture of what that father was when I first 
met him in the Irish Channel. 

Mrs. Crosby constituted herself head-nurse, 
and I never saw anything more touching than 
her devotion to the little squaller. My own 
secret opinion is that her deatn was attributable 
to sitring up at nights, nursing him inhi6 teeth¬ 
ing feverishness. But as she, good old lady, 
persisted in calling her ailment" influenza,” and 
as her other friends concurred in her view of the 
case, I of course helped to bring in that verdict, 
when the cough and debility proved too much 
for the sufferer's constitution. Baby—about 
whom she had worried and over-exerted herself 
—came triumphantly out of the affair with his 
eye-teeth and a gnnder; while the affectionate 
nurse was laid in Dulwich church-yard, close to 
the place where Carola had trod in her white 
shoes and flowing veil, the morning of her mar¬ 
riage. 

I was pressed by Carola to live with her; but 
it was impossible. I parried her affectionate 
insistance by hiring an elderly, ugly maid—a 
perfect she-dragon, whom I afterwards made to 
follow me on all occasions. I still lived on in 
our Dulwich cottage. Ernest established him¬ 
self at Sydenham; he took a pretty, small house, 
and furnished it very tastefully. There he as¬ 
sembled a very fascinating society—the creme de 
la crime —the best of every class; the most wise, 
the most witty, the most worthy. He was 
esteemed among his fellows, and they delighted 
to do him honour. I enjoyed seeing Carola sur¬ 
rounded by such acquaintances. The contact of 
fine minds brought out the finer qualities of her 
own. Her power of appreciating genius was 
better to her than genius would nave been. 
The poet, the artist, the critic, felt themselves 
congenially responded to. She was, as I have 
before said, a remarkably good listener, and 
this is an inappreciable gift in a hostess. Every 
one who left her drawing-room went away per¬ 
suaded that she was a superior woman; not 
from her dever remarks, but from her eloquent 
and sympathising silence. With her husband 
she was chatty enough. Lively good-natured 
wit, pungent satire (never undeserved), a true 
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perception of character, and an unbounded ca¬ 
pacity for admiration, constituted a charming 
companion, and Ernest was indeed delighted to 
find his wife’s good qualities grow on him day 
by day. 

She was fitted too to be a statesman’s wife. 
Her utter contempt for paltry motives or sordid 
interests lifted up her husband into a pure and 
clear atmosphere. She did not cloud ms duties 
to him; she was a help-meet, she made light of 
all obstacles save moral ones. There was but 
one impossibility in her creed—the impossibility 
of doing wrong. Conscience was to her an 
adamantine wall. Happy was Ernest in such a 
firm upholder! There are times when the spirit 
of the strongest man flags; when the world 
presses heavily, and the chains of circumstance 
coil round him! Then, most of all, he needs 
the noble daring, the uncompromising honesty 
of a truly righteous woman; for when woman is 
reared up in her own native generosity—when 
there are no worldly mothers and mercenary 
papas to corrupt ana sully the natural tendency 
all women have to the spiritual and the ideal— 
you will find in the female heart your truest 
guide in difficulty. It is she, who, spurning 
away the thousand selfish embarrassments, will 
ask only, “ How readest thou ? What is God’s 
command ? What is the good and right way ?” 

I think I mentioned that Ernest had received 
a diplomatic appointment. He was elected for 
Parliament by the help of some rich relations 
whose politics agreed with his own. His writings 
also assisted his means, and his industry was in¬ 
defatigable. About a year after his marriage. 
Government brought forward a very doubtful 
measure; opinions were likely to be adverse, 
every supporter was precious. Ernest and Er¬ 
nest’s family were of the Government-party. A 
person high in office and of great political weight 
condescended to come to Ernest with a detail of 
the cabinet-plans, and a list of those whose as¬ 
sistance was to be acknowledged by honorary 
rewards. It was proposed to make nim a peer. 
His parliamentary reputation was almost as great 
as his literary one. They wanted the speaker as 
well as the pamphleteer. 

They who sent this envoy-extraordinary were 
as astonished as himself at the result of his mis¬ 
sion. No fustian-patriotism did Ernest utter 
to conceal intended disintegrity. With manly 
straightforwardness he declined the honours pro¬ 
posed in declining explicitly to vote for the 
government-measure. 

” But Annerwick is a ministerial burgh,” said 
the bewildered messenger; “ and your cousin, 
Mr. Hoyle, who is lord of the manor, coincides 
entirely in our views. He gave us to under¬ 
stand-” 

“He could not understand my opinions on 
this subject,” interrupted Ernest,haughtily; “ I 
have never broached it in his hearing. My vote 
is my own, to be given conscientiously, and I 
have every reason to believe that my constituents 
think like myself as regards the bill.” 

His tone was so firm that the peerage-profferer 
retired discomfited and rather abashed at his 
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non-success in bribery. Ernest lost bis place, 
and offended his cousin Mr. Hoyle so much, 
that the latter sent a plain message to the mem¬ 
ber of Parliament that he required his seat in the 
house. 

Loud was the outcry against Ernest for his 
folly, his imprudence, his patriotism. Mr. 
Hoyle took care to spread news of the splendid 
offer rejected by his kinsman, secretly not a 
little proud of being connected with one to whom 
cabinet ministers went begging with patents 
of a barony. At the same time he inveighed 
loudly against his conduct, and bemoaned him 
as already in the Queen’s Bench and his wife 
starving. My family swelled the tide of lamenta¬ 
tions. 

“Why do you not speak to your husband, 
dear Carola,” said Millicent; “ he will certainly 
ruin business with these poetic eccentricities. 
Do go and try your influence.” 

“ I have usea it,” replied Carola, calmly. 

“ Well, where you have failed, none need try,” 
said my sister, sighing. “He is certainly in¬ 
fatuated.” 

“ I tell you,” continued Carola, with flashing 
eyes, “ I have used my influence, and have suc¬ 
ceeded—if indeed such a mind as Ernest’s 
needed help from such as mine. I have told 
him to remember conscience—to remember 
patriotism, his country’s weal, and his own 
honour; and he has acted as I wished, and as I 
expected.” 

“ O dear!” cried Millicent, “ you are as mad 
as he, ray pretty Carola. You will never grow 
rich between you.” 

“ O yes we shall,” was Carola’s gay answer; 
“I am a rare miser. We have put down our 
carriage already, and mean to give no dinner¬ 
parties this season.” 

Millicent lifted up her hands at this new mode 
of gathering wealth. Meanwhile the bill came 
on, was fiercely contested, raised a hideous 
hullabaloo throughout the kingdom (it meddled 
with religious opinion), set all households, and 
taverns, and coffee-rooms, and clubs into a wild 
uproar, called up the whole art and cunning of 
the government whippers-in, and was finally 
thrown out at the first reading. 

The government party were so sorely beaten, 
that they had to resign, and a new cabinet was 
formed of the most powerful members of the 
opposition. Ernest, who had distinguished 
himself by a brilliant speech, and an acutely 
sarcastic pamphlet against the Bill, was offered 
a most honourable place in the new ministry, 
and re-elected with acclamation by the voters of 
Annerwick, who had been most bitter against 
the Bill, and had concocted a petition with 500 
signatures from their own little town. Imme¬ 
diately arose a counter-cry among our private 
circle: “ Oh, after all, Mr. Marchmont knew 
how to play his cards”—“ He had kept his own 
foresight very quiet. Doubtless he knew which 
way the vane pointed, though it was above the 
sight of common men.” 

These praises irritated Ernest to madness. 
He had sat very patiently to be blamed for im¬ 


prudence and folly, but he writhed and fidgetted 
like a stung child, under the commendations of 
his sagacity and wisdom. In his indignation 
and disgust, he wanted to throw up his place, to 
prove how little his own interest had guided his 
conduct. His wife brought calmer counsels. 
“ Dearest, you have never acted to pleaBe the 
world; you have never studied its frowns or 
smiles. Why then be scared from your onward 
path by a misconstruction ? I grant you, if onr 
own fame were all we worked for, that you have 
much to annoy you in being thus classed among 
the selfish, when you were actuated by so much 
higher motives. But knowing yourself innocent 
of all mercenary stain, why throw up your me¬ 
rited income, and opportunities of benefiting 
others by your talents, frightened like a babe at 
the mere shadow of a cloud ?” 

He took her advice, smiled down the slander, 
and went on in his own straight track. 

All my share in this business was a warning 
to Carola. “ Remember, darling, your part is 
as much to follow your own advice as to give it. 
You must go on as you have begun, however 
your temper may be tried.” 

And it was tried in its most vulnerable corner 
—her pride in her husband. Often have I 
seen her restlessly changing colour at Adelicia’s 
insinuations, meant to be praise, but which to 
Carola’s ears sounded the foulest calumny. 1 
have 6een her with kindling eyes start from her 
seat, ready to defend him whom her soul honoured, 
but a glance from me would restrain her; she 
would vent her feelings in a long-drawn sigh, 
and only say, sinking back on Lady Fitzin- 
terest's luxurious ottoman, “ Ah, Adelicia, you 
little know Ernest if you suspect him of under¬ 
hand doings to further his fortune.” 

But if in public she held her peace, though it 
was pain and grief to her, with those who like 
Celia, sympathized in and appreciated her 
worldly sentiments, she was eloquent in her scorn 
and satire. 

Celia was strongly attracted by both of the 
Marchmonts. She had a glowing spirit, whose 
fires had long lay smothered under the follies 
and frivolities of fashionable life. In the ball¬ 
room, Celia appeared only a beautiful, light¬ 
hearted girl; in private society she threw out 
the fervent flames of her highly excitable spirit. 
I always trembled for her. She was enthu¬ 
siastic, almost to a fault; ready to undertake 
any self-sacrifice, but alas! never counting the 
cost. Willing, for any one she loved, to en¬ 
counter poverty and privation, of which she 
actually knew not one little penalty. Reared in 
affluence, of a fragile frame and sensitive tem¬ 
perament, she was by nature and education very 
unfitted to cope with trials; and my heart ached 
to hear her eloquent enthusiasm, for I foresaw 
how unable she was to act up to it. Her incli¬ 
nation to the romantic was fostered by the 
society of Douglas Feversham, who was a fre¬ 
quent visitor both at my house and at the 
Marchmont’s. He was now in orders, a zealous 
priest, and a cultivated man. He was an artist, 
also, and painted with great talent—nay, in 
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many of his conceptions there was decided ge¬ 
nius. I said before that he had in him many 
ingredients of the poetical character, and to this 
I attribute the spirituality of his conceptions, 
compared with his crude colouring and faulty 
drawing. He had not time to study the art 
sufficiently, therefore he multiplied sketches 
wonderfully suggestive, highly imaginative, 
strikingly poetical, yet always disappointing. 
His aims were ever above his reach. 

Celia thought them perfectly attained. She 
sat and drank in his words when he conversed 
in rich language, with earnest feeling on the sub¬ 
ject of Art. He had lately returned from Italy, 
whither he had escorted a doltish lordling to 
read Horace on the Alban Hills, and Virgil in 
Mantua. A more complete waste of time and 
money than this journey proved to the young 
peer, could not be; but the tutor gained what 
the pupil threw away: and though his teaching 
and conversation was lost on a youth who pre¬ 
ferred a hunt on the Campagna to all its tombs, 
and a race-course at the Ponte Molle to all its 
historic associations; yet the glories of Venice 
and Florence were not all displayed in vain. 

Ernest was the first to perceive the rapt atten¬ 
tion which Celia gave to the discussions on 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and the furtive 
haste in which she treasured up a scrap of paper 
on which perhaps Douglas haa sketched a head 
from Luini’s Herodias, or a Virgin from a fresco 
by Ghirlandajo. 

He said to his wife, “ Look after that girl’s 
heart, she knows not how it is slipping from 
her.” 

But it was too late. Well meant interference 
only aroused the unconscious lovers to a know¬ 
ledge of their own passion. Douglas adored 
the beautiful girl who, from the triumphs of the 
most brilliant societies, came meekly to listen at 
his side. He saw the power he had gained over 
her, and he prized it too highly to relinquish it. 
Celia, on her part, was ready to give up all to 
follow him. He had nothing’ but a curacy of 
£100 a-year; she had £500. A pretty match it 
promised to be. It exploded like the crash of a 
thunderbolt. Both the haughty English uncle 
of Douglas, and the penurious proud Scottish 
aunt, cried out against a penniless bride. 

Adelicia again was funous at the very idea of 
the beauty of Almack’s, the amateur rival of Pasta, 
flinging herself away on a country curate. The 
war of reproaches and recriminations ran high, 
insulting letters were exchanged by the relatives 
of these headstrong young people, who, wrapt 
up in their delight at discovering their mutual 
affection, never dreamed of the storm they had 
raised. 

They were rudely shaken from their elysium. 
Douglas was obliged to go back to his curacy; 
and there he received a letter, purporting to oe 
from Celia, renouncing him for ever. 

Meanwhile Adelicia set hard to work to get 
her married and safe. After all her expecta¬ 
tions, she acknowledged herself to be dreadfully 
disappointed; but she tried to hush up the 
matter, spoke of the affection as entirely on the 


gentleman’s side, railed at his impertinence, and 
praised Celia’s tender heart, that felt so much 
the pain of refusing a lover—in a vain hope, I 
suppose, to account for the poor girl’s red eye¬ 
lids and depressed spirits. 

At length a suitor appeared—rich, well-born, 
well spoken of in Adelicia’s world. True he 
was ugly, true he was stupid, and very much 
given to the turf; but he belonged to one of 
England’s proudest families. He proposed to 
Celia’s relations — not to herself. They ac¬ 
cepted. She indignantly refused to confirm 
their assent. They informed the aspirant that 
" she was coy”— fc a little spoiled by so much 
adulation—she was not to be gained in an hour, 
like ordinary girls.” He accordingly did not 
withdraw his chums to her hand. She was 
driven almost distracted by the importunities 
and carking complaints with which she was sur¬ 
rounded. Her reasons were laughed at, her 
love decried as a disgraceful self-abandonment. 
Her heart was wrung in every way. She, the 
merry favourite, met everywhere with flatteries 
and smiles, who had scarcely ever been thwarted 
in her life, who had heard that all she did 
was well done she could not comprehend this 
actual eclipse of her happiness and her popu¬ 
larity—it drove her desperate. 

One evening, late at night, as I was sitting 
reading by my fire, I heard a tapping at the 
cottage-door. I felt rather nervous about open¬ 
ing to the unseasonable visitor. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of London has a bad name for rob¬ 
beries, and I went first to reconnoitre. Then I 
heard a voice which I knew at once, saying, 
“ Open, sister, open the door—I am half dead 
with fatigue.” I recognised in amazement the 
silvery tones of Celia’s voice. It was she, hud¬ 
dled up in a large plaid cloak, who had come to 
take shelter under my roof. I hastened to 
admit her. 

" Oh, Celia!” I exclaimed, " have you quar¬ 
relled with Adelicia ?” 

“ Yes—yes, broken off for ever! I did not 
expect her to be so unsisterly. I have left her 
house, and come to you for a few dayB. Yes, 
do not look so astonished, in a few days I shall 
be the wife of Douglas Feversham. He knows 
by this time that I was to take shelter here from 
all the cruel persecutions I have undergone. 
Oh, Laura, you cannot fancy what I have borne!” 
and the poor child sobbed Hysterically. 

Soothing her as best I could, I tried to reason 
with her against the rash step of marrying im¬ 
mediately on such limited means. 

She would not hear any remonstrances. 

" I do exactly what you did, Laura; you fled 
from persecution and riches to freedom and 
poverty.” 

“ But, dearest,” I urged, unwilling to wound 
her, for how different had been our antecedents} 
hers all pampering and luxury, mine all neglect. 
" But, dearest, I did not plunge into matrimony 
—I risked no one’s fate except my own; you can 
wait—both Douglas and yourself are young, a 
few years' delay will only endear you by your 
mutual patience and faith.” 
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“ Ah !” said Celia, shaking her head, “ pa¬ 
tience is all very well, but Douglas and I both 
feel that if we wait we shall be as much wor¬ 
ried as ever. Do you think Adelicia will leave 
me here in peace; or that his stingy old aunt 
and ambitious unde will not do all they can to 
persuade him off the engagement ? Oh 1 it 
would be a wretched prospect—all the world 
against us, and we separated! I cannot fight 
alone, I should lie down and die; but with 
Douglas, and for Douglas, I am sure I could 
bear anything. And when once we are mar¬ 
ried, our relations will be obliged to make the 
best of it for their own credit.” 

The old argument of over rash youth 1 What 
could I do ? I had no authority over Celia be¬ 
yond that of sisterly warning, and to it her pas¬ 
sionate love made her insensible. Douglas 
came—I tried to induce him to postpone the 
marriage, but was equally unsuccessful. 

“ Your sister,” said he, M has honoured me 
by placing her happiness in my hands, and I 
cannot be so unmanly as to repudiate the charge. 
It was my fault for first wooing her, but now I 
am only too grateful for the precious heart I 
have won. I cannot leave her to the unkind¬ 
ness of her family; you, who are the only one 
likely to treat her kindly, are weak against the 
rest. Her brothers may at any time interfere. 
The sooner she is mine, the better for all 
parties.” 

I sighed, but was overpowered. A few days 
after, they were married in Dulwich Church—a 
very different wedding from Car ola’s three years 
before. I prevailed on Carola to prevail on 
Ernest to ^ive her away. He shook his head 
gravely, said it was a rash act, but was much 
affected by the unbounded trust and love of the 
young couple. Frank, the only one of our bro¬ 
thers who was likely to have considered it a 
venial crime to commit a lovematch, was again 
in India. So we three were the only spectators 
of Celia’s marriage. Bless them 1 how perfectly 
happy they were—like children, rejoicing in the 
present, and looking not beyond the morrow. 

Their disinterestedness was fully tried. Miss 
Chisholm declared, “ the limmer that could gae 
marrying yon gate was a saucy sinner, and 
should never see the colour of her money.” 

So she went on scraping and screwing for no 
apparent end. Douglas was her only remaining 
relative, except Menie Fraser. Yet she could 
not help saving, though she said, “ Menie disna 
want it, and Douglas shanna hae it. I’ll just 
mak a mortification of it for the building a new 
Kirk, where nae erastianism shall hae part, but 
the Word shall be rightly preached unto edifica¬ 
tion.” 

And to build her church she left her sister’s 
heir to pine in poverty. 

“ Eh, mem!” said she to Menie, who expos¬ 
tulated with her one day on finding the snow 
outside the house and a bare grate inside, while 
the miserable old lady sat muffled up in plaids 
and catskin furs by the chilly ingle. “ Eh, 
mem, it’s nae for want o’ the siller; I hae 


R of siller if I had the heart to spend it, 
)rd keep me, I hae na 1” 

Can you imagine a more touching example of 
a victim of avarice ? 

The Earl was as indignant as the Spinster at 
Douglas’s foolish marriage, tying himself down 
for life at twenty-five; but being more good- 
natured, he procured him a better vicarage, of 
some £200 per annum, and in giving it, dis¬ 
tinctly stated that he should give no more. 

And with the exception of myself, Celia’s 
family cast her off for ever. She felt it pain¬ 
fully, but it made her only more anxious to show 
her devotion to her husband. With feminine 
delicacy she dreaded his imagining that she 
pined after the love and the splendour she had 
renounced for his sake. 

She did her best to be a thrifty housewife: 
she slaved in his service; but alas! inexperience 
is often worse than ill will in its effects. Brought 
up extravagantly, and perfectly ignorant of the 
real value of money, she could not manage to 
arrange her disbursements judiciously—her 
little means did not go so far as it ought. She 
was always in arrear, always harassed and 
pressed for ready money. Douglas left it all to 
ner care, he did not see how mach of a burden 
it was to her. I helped her as much as pos¬ 
sible, but the mischief was generally done ere I 
heard of the dilemma, for the living of Castle 
Deane was in Leicestershire, and as yet there 
was no post of penny stamps and little note- 
sheets—postage was an item in the week’s 
account which my poor Celia could not always 
make room for. With all this, her love, her 
adoration for her husband increased more and 
more. One could have thought that she had a 
foreboding of the short time allotted for its in¬ 
dulgence. She put away all cares when he 
appeared: she was never too tired to sing his 
favourite songs—never too sleepy to sit up for 
him, after a long day’s round among his poor 
parishioners. Whatever dinner she might nave 
had in his absence, there was always his chop or 
steak, his glass of port wine, to refresh his weary 
body. 

Although soon to become a mother, she 
spared no exertions to keep his home com¬ 
fortable, to make everything look pleasing in his 


eyes. 

Poor girl! she had not counted the cost Her 
spirits went far beyond her strength—her health 
gave way. Her child was born prematurely; 
and in its birth brought the summons for her 
departure to a land of rest and love. 

I had been attending Carola, who had just 
ushered her first girl into the world (I was a sort 
of general Howdie among my lady friends), when 
an express arrived from Castle Deane, telling me 
of Celia’s imminent danger. 

I hurried down as fast as post horses could 
go. It was too true j the loving, devoted wHe 
was passing away like a mist at early dawn. 
She never rallied after the baby’s birth. Pain¬ 
lessly and uncomplainingly she floated down to 
the dark valley. I shall never forget her white, 
beautiful face, as she lay there^-nothing of 
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colour about her, save her glorious eyes, ren¬ 
dered larger by illness. She looked from her 
husband to her child, but spoke not. Douglas 
leaned against the bed-head, speechless with 
grief. He could not believe that his beloved 
and loving one was going from him. She 
turned feebly round to me, as 1 bent over her, 
raised her emaciated hand, and said, “ You see” 
Her voice, low and weak as it was, had all its 
own old melody. The strong man broke out 
weeping, and was obliged to quit the room. 
Then, asking the nurse for some stimulant, that 
she might have strength for the necessary words, 
my poor Celia gathered her thoughts for her 
last request. It was, that I would take charge 
of her child, her little daughter, her sweet Celia ; 
" for” she said, with eyes sparkling with grate¬ 
ful love, “ Douglas would call her by my name. 
Laura, bring her up worthy of her father ; let 
her see him as often as he wishes, but do you 
take off his hands all the anxieties and pains of 
rearing a young child. Let him have all the 
joy and none of the sorrow. Bring her up, as 
he would wish, a Christian in every sense, and 
sometimes speak to her of me. Do not weep, 
my sister, I have had a very happy life—I have 
been thinking these few last days how many, 
many blessings 1 had had—and the trials of the 
last year have been sweetened by so much love! 

I would not have had another lot, could I 
have chosen it. Thank Adelicia and Millicent 
for all their kindness in my girlhood—tell them 
how much I loved them when I was dying. 
And Carola, dear, dear Carola, and yourself, 
Laura, I need not say—.” Here she sank back 
on her pillows, exhausted and faint. The nurse 
quickly brought a cordial. She opened her 
eyes, and saw Douglas, who had calmed him¬ 
self, and now stood there composed, but pale as 
her own bloodless cheek. She lifted her hand 
and said, “ Pray.” We all knelt involuntarily, 
and Douglas, with a low, but clear voice, read 
the Church’s beautiful prayer for the sick unto 
death. 

We uttered Amen at its close—a Bound of 
Amen came from the bed, as soft and sweet as 
an angel's whisper. We started up and looked 
at her. She lay on her side, her face turned 
towards her husband, her eyes smiling tenderly 
and cheerfully upon him; but though the ex¬ 
pression lingered still in those once brilliant 
orbs, they could never recognise him again. 
She was dead—her spirit had gone forth on that 
meek Amen. 

I fulfilled her wishes ; I took unto me the little 
baby. I fostered her into a vigorous childhood 
from a weak and puling infancy. To be near 
her father I removed my residence to the village 
of Castle Deane: it is a pretty quiet place, and 
suits me exactly; I have never left it, though 
Douglas has been dead these ten years. He 
over-wrouuht his constitution in his clerical and 
artistic zeal: he had no pleasure save in active 
exertion, and he soon wore out his frame. After 
having achieved some master-pieces of etching 
and cartoons, after having preached hundreds 
of powerful sermons, and tended hundreds of 


sick beds and death beds, he gave up the un¬ 
equal struggle and yielded unrepiningly to the 
vanquisher of mortal men, the death who bad 
already seized his dearest wife: they lie side by 
side in that sunny corner of the churchyard: 
there are plenty of primroses and violets there 
in spring, and trailing convolvoli in summer. 
Celia ana I go very often; and in her childhood 
her most sacred office was to take her little hoe 
and weed cut the unsightly plants that intruded 
on her mother's grave. She is viow eighteen 
years old, very handsome, thoughtful, and re¬ 
served, except with me: yet she cannot have 
been reserved with all, for Ernest the second, 
Carols’s tall, soldierly first-born, has found the 
secret passage into that dose-barred heart; and 
soon, very soon, I must lose my foundling, my 
adopted child, my heart’s treasure. 

She is not a tocherless lassie either. Old 
Aunty Chisholm repented when too late of her 
stinginess: the money she had squeezed out of 
candle-end8 might have spared Celia much of 
the over-fatigue which brought her to an un¬ 
timely end. When the old laay died, it was found 
she had left the bulk of her property, yielding a 
land mortgage, and other thrifty debentures, an 
income of £2,000 a year to tne only child of 
Douglas Feversham and Celia Studlegh, on 
condition that whoever married the young lady 
should add the name of Chisholm to his family 
title: so Celia's husband will be Sir Ernest 
Marchmont Chisholm, for his father is a baronet 
now, and Carola is my lady. Aunty Chisholm 
also, in consideration of my care of ner heiress, 
left me £500 a year as guardian, to continue 
during my life, and to found and endow a kirk 
after my death. 

And I have given up writing papers for the 
magazines, and only scribble poetiy for my own 
gratification whenever the fit is on me; and 
considering my fifty years, that 1 b pretty often. 
You will ask am I happy? I hardly know how 
to answer. I have so many dead memories, that 
I am often sad; so many failed hopes, that I am 
often humiliated. I have many friends, but to 
none am I first; and mine is a jealous heart, it 
is grateful for what it receives but not satisfied. 
At times, too, this uneasy feeling amounts unto 
craving, and jaundices all my present blessings. 
I justify not this morbid sensitiveness, I, of all 
women, should not upbraid my fate; I have had 
more than I deserved; but such is human na¬ 
ture. Negative happiness is very insmid; and 
when my Celia leaves me I shall have that nega¬ 
tive boast that I have not a care in the world, 
not a fold in my rose-leaf couch; but the Syba¬ 
rite yawned even when the rose-leaves were 
smoothed, and my heart yawns too in its sopo¬ 
rific calm. 

Ernest is changed—ever estimable, ever love¬ 
able, but not what I loved, not what I devoted 
my life’s dream to. I must be changed, like¬ 
wise; grey in my hair, and prolix in my dis¬ 
course, and the tip of my nose is positively red, 
and would fain tell lies about my daily glass 
of sherry. Carola is the same as ever, only 
plumper, and a very fine woman of her years; 
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her smile has all its old freshness; her heart 
will never grow old. Now, with all Ernest’s 
kind feelings, I fancy—it may be only fancy— 
that politics absorb him more and more. He is 
talked of for the Cabinet when the present 
Home Secretary retires; and he has not long 
returned from high diplomatic office in Germany 
—not at any of your Pumpernickel courts, but a 
royal city. Since then he has grown very meta¬ 
physical, and is translating some wonderful 
treatises on myths, which Carola honestly con¬ 
fesses she cannot understand. 

I am not so great a favourite with him now as 
I was at the time of the marriage. His secret 
feeling of inconstancy urged him to repay lost 
love with new friendsnip. When the first burst 
of excitement was over, it is possible that some 


restless self-reproach made my presence a bur¬ 
den to him. Perhaps these are only my own 
morbid imaginations. Who can read the numan 
heart ? Our friend's bosom, and our own ? Not 
I—which will account for the imperfections of 
this autobiography as a self-analysis. There are 
many deeps unsounded, many gaps unbridged: 
muen that to the reader will appear inconsistent 
and out of character. I can only say it may be 
a bad picture but a good likeness—a faithful 
ortrait of one with little beauty outside or in, 
ut who has at least led a life different from that 
of most single women. 

So good-bye, pleasant companion of many 
solitary hours: none will feel in reading, half the 
interest which I have felt in writing you. 


GIVE ME THY HAND. 

BT ROBERT H. BROWN, ESQ. 

Give me thy hand! thy truth is tried; 

Our hands shall bind us friends for ever, 

In bonds, whatever may betide, 

No chance of fortune ere shall sever! 

Did 1 thy faith or thee mistrust, 

I did not cither understand; 

I find thee noble, true, and just— 

My friend, give me thy hand! 

Give me thy hand! I know the while, 

Could I thy thoughts and bosom sift, 

There’s not a stain would e’er defile, 

Or pulse belie so great a gift! 

I did thee wrong to slight thy word, 

And doubt what truth thy speech did blend : 

Forgive me now; I own I've err'd— 

Give me thy hand, my friend! 

Give me thy hand! thy faith is tried, 

And with thy friendship will endure. 

You spurned me not, when by your side 
I spoke my doubts too premature. 

I know thee now, and we must part 
In kindliness where now we stand: 

I feel thou hast a noble heart— 

My friend, give me thy hand! 


MINISTERING ANGELS. 

BT ADA TRBVANION. 

No inward pang, no yearning love, 

Is borne in vain by human hearts; 

No anguish which the weary prove, 

When fancy fades and hope departs. 

The griefs which here our bosoms wring, 
Are melted by a Power divine; 

And angels waft the good they bring 
With foetering care to God's own shrine. 

Within the dim and silent room, 

Unseen a bright host stand around, 

In darkest*days of fear and gloom, 

And hours of agony profound. 

To turn to balm the cup of woe, 

Those guardian seraphs watch and wait; 

Unwearying travellers to and fro, 

'Twixt earth and the Eternal gate. 


Through the still night so drear and long, 
When all the world is hushed in dreams, 
And the far waters 'plain in song, 

And heaven is rich with starry beams— 
Beside the couch of pain and care 
Their vigils pure they duly keep, 

And note each faint and faltering prayer 
Of those who wake to mourn and weep. 
Though dear ones, weary of earth's strife, 
May sink at length to toil-spent rest, 
And we in the rough path of life 
Are left in solitude unblest, 

Yet they, with ministering zeal, 

To raise the drooping mourner's head, 

By many a silent sign reveal 
Love hath not died, nor Mercy fled. 

Then let us gaze where light should glow, 
Though not a beam the clouds divide, 
Content ill all our griefs to know 
God's holy angels on our side; 

Not loathing life, nor fearing death, 

But using m each trying hour, 

That when we yield our fleeting breath 
The saint’s blest crown may be our dower. 

Ramsgate, May 4, 1852. 


ELLA’S ROSES. 

BY W. C. BENNETT. 

Venus, unto thee, the rose, 

Pride of summer, told her woes— 

Told how she, the queen of flowers, 
Loved of all the lingering hours, 

Glory of the radiant day, 

Only came to pass away, 

Beauty of celertial birth 
Fading with the things of earth, 
Meanest things of mortal breath, 
Poorest things but worthy death; 

Then, foam-browed, thy laughing look 
For a moment mirth forsook— 

For a moment, till thy thought 
Gave the boon thy favourite sought, 

All thy darling dared to seek— 
Changeless life, in Ella’s cheek. 
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(FROM THB GERMAN OF PUTLITZ.) 


BY MRS. GILL 
The Poppib8. 

We are in error, when we imagine that the 
flowers are only capable of budding and bloom¬ 
ing, perfuming the air, and withering away. 
This opinion, widely spread as it maybe, has been 
forced on us by our own egotism, ever willing 
to believe that everything in Nature was formed 
for us alone; and that because we can only take 
cognizance of the outward existence of the chil¬ 
dren of Flora, an inner life is therefore denied 
them. As has been already asserted, however, 
the case is not so; and as each flower possesses 
a special character, the one being modest and 
retiring, the other proud or vain, this gay and 
brilliant, that dark and inconspicuous, or rather 
the expression of these Qualities being confined 
to such outward manifestations of habit and 
colour, so likewise has each its individual wishes 
and aspirations, its loves and joys and sor¬ 
rows ; while all boast in common a prevailing 
patriotism, that is to say, not merely an attach¬ 
ment to their country, but to the spot in which 
they grew up, so strong, as to forbia their exist¬ 
ence apart from it—a feeling in which, in these 
modern days, mankind seems too often deficient. 
But the flowers lack not even an organ of mu¬ 
tual communication; and to the ear of one for¬ 
tunate enough to understand their language, 
could they whisper many a lay and many a tale, 
beguiling the snort summer’s night (for that, 
as we shall presently see, is the special time for 
their intercourse) passed on their balmy couch: 
while the succession of gay fairy images thus 
brought before him, would snape themselves in 
one bright, beautiful poetic vision. Thus was 
it with the narrator of the following legends, as 
be lay once, during a lovely moonlight night, 
on the flower-enamelled carpet of the woods, and 
listened (or dreamt, as by many may be deemed 
more probable) and heard, as it were, at once, a 
thousand tiny voices rising from the flowers 
around. Apparently some triendly elf, to whom 
be must have rendered unconscious service, had 
lent him, for the nonce, his “ fine ear’s ” gift of 
bearing. Sadly murmured the Reed a long, 
melancholy dirge in the ear of its neighbour, 
who listened sadly and silently in return. But 
it was interrupted Dy the clack of the Coquelicot, 
the scandalous chronicle of the flowers, and re¬ 
presentative among them of gossipping lite¬ 
rature. Hard by might be beard, tittering 
among themselves, the slender Harebells, telling 
and hearing, no doubt, some right merry story. 
The tall Bell-flower again maintained a dignified 
silence, lending, however, occasional assent to 
the sayings of his neighbours, by significant 
nods to the right and left. Not so the quaking 
Grass, which, by perpetual shakes of the head. 


RSPIE SMYTH. 

; resolutely testified that, of all it heard, it did 
not believe one word. 

Whether it happened that just then the flowers 
became aware of the listener’s presence, and ac¬ 
cording to the proverb, determined he should 
“ hear no good of himself,” or whether, as is 
likely, it formed a favourite subject of floral 
conversation, it turned on this occasion chiefly 
on the injustice and unkindness with which 
mankind behaved towards them. 

'‘Alas!” exclaimed reproachfully a bunch of 
flowering Thyme, “ there lie again some of our 
sweetest sisterhood, crushed beneath the reck¬ 
less foot of man!” 

“Aye, they heed us little, and respect us 
lesssaid a Lychnis, ever in quest of admira¬ 
tion, and stretching herself proudly on her long 
stalk: “ let us bend before tnem as humbly, ana 
cling to them as tenderly as we may. That they 
should crush us in their path, were we all 
noxious to them as the Hemlock, were very 
natural; but nothing is harder to put up with 
than contempt, and they do not think us worth 
stepping out of their way to preserve!” 

“ Nay!” whispered the Violet, in a depre¬ 
cating tone: “ to hear you talk, one would 
fancy mankind unjust indeed towards us; yet 
’tie easy to disprove your reproaches. Do we 
not form the most highly-prized ornaments of 
their festive occasions, ana do they not select us 
as the heralds of their holiest sentiment—even 
their love ?” 

“ Those times are long gone by,” said the 
Wood-sorrel, with acrimony. “Do men not 
take upon them, in their senseless pride, to 
meddle with, nay, to mend their Makers handi¬ 
work, by imitating, and, as they think, improv¬ 
ing on us, by pitiful bits of painted paper ? And 
is it with us that they now deck themselves, or 
with these contemptible shams ? And do they 
ever now take us for love-letters, in lands where 
they can use any others ? Or have they not 
long since laughed out of fashion the language 
of flowers, by calling it sentimental, and making 
it ridiculous V* 

“ I could put up with all this,” remarked the 
Lily; “for how snould men respect our feelings 
on points upon which they are unaware of them? 
But they should not deny us them when pal¬ 
pably expressed before their eyes. You all 
know that, when night is over, and we gaze 
around us, as the morning light comes in, there 
is always one or other of our dear playfellows 
missing, whose leaves have either softly closed 
for ever, in the twilight, or have been strewn on 
the breeze, by the rude night-blast. Over these 
we grieve, and tears bedew our eyelids. Men 
see this, but without taking the trouble to un¬ 
derstand it; and falsely assert that these tributes 
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to our feelings and our sorrows are but the dew- 
drops scattered over us by the morning cloud.” 

This instance of human ingratitude and in¬ 
justice must have proved very striking, as for 
awhile no one had a word to say, either to pal- j 
liate or heighten it; meanwhile I had been re¬ 
marking, at some little distance, a group of 
bright tall Poppies, whose heads I had observed 
were busily laid together ; while in the previous 
talk, so little flattering to its human auditor, 
they had taken no share. The pause which had 
ensued was broken by the Cowslip, shouting, as 
it shook its tiny bells—“ Hush ! hush! sisters; 
the Poppy is guing to tell us something!” 

“The Poppy’s story—hush! hush!” was 
echoed by all; the very reeds having finished at 
length their endless ditty. 

Tlie Poppy erected herself on her slight stem, 
and looking round, made sundry bows to her 
courteous listeners. I had expected that she 
would take a deal of pressing, plead hoarseness, 
or at least resort to a variety of excuses. But such, 
it would appear, is not the custom among flow¬ 
ers; for the Poppy, without further preface 
than, “ So you are ready to listenl” dashed into 
her narrative at once. " Well, then, I will tell 
you how, according to old traditions, which 
nave taken root from generation to generation 
among our race, we Poppies first came into ex¬ 
istence. For you cannot suppose that, at the 
creation, the earth was all at once adorned with 
all its flowers : no, they came forth one by one, 
as we still see them do in spring.”. 

“ And what happens, then, in spring ?” asked 
the inquisitive Autumn Crocus ?” 

" You can inquire by-and-bye of the Daisy, 
for she is always early in the field,” said the 
Poppy; “ but pray don’t disturb me just now 
in my story.” 

The Daisy, rather despised by most, and by 
many people regarded as somewhat simple—be¬ 
cause her cousins, the Auriculas, having enjoyed 
more education, are much more highly thought 
of—felt at once pleased and ashamed that she 
should be thus called on to speak; and a slight 
blush flitted over her white petals, as every one 
must have remarked to be often the case with 
her. So she turned her head up gratefully 
towards her taller patroness, and said her say 
without waiting for further question. 

“ What we have to suffer from the Winter, 
who is so cruel to us poor flowers, it were hard 
to tell, and opinions differ on it. This only is 
certain—that he cannot abide us, and never rests 
till he has levelled us all with the ground. His 
reign, however, does not last for ever; and after 
him comes our best friend, the Spring. She, 
again, looks quite grieved, when of all the 
blooming children whom 6he gave, so bright 
and gay, into the Summer’s keeping, not one 
remains alive; and she is forced to hide her locks 
with a grey dusky veil, having neither flower nor 
leaf left her to wreathe herself a garland. But 
she glides with kindly, warm hand, lightly over 
the earth, and calls to her beloved ones; notone 
of whom, for awhile, dares raise up its bead, so 
soie are they afraid—so shy has the rough, rude 


Winter made them. And, indeed, too good 
cause have they for affright; as Winter has 
been known, after he had been long gone, to 
come suddenly back, and knock all the poor 
flowers on the head. Some, however, there are, 
of a more kindly, or less timid nature, who 
would not keep the friendly Spring waiting, but 
come forth betimes, like the sweet Violet. But 
even she, when she looks about her, and sees all 
so cold, and how few among the sisters are yet 
awake, gets frightened too, and hides her little 
head snugly among the leaves. Men call this 
modesty, but it is partly fear; and then there 
awakes in the Violet that earnest longing after 
companionship, which breathes itself forth in 
that delightful perfume. Poor, poor Violet! 
Her longings remain ungratified; for when the 
others come forth, her time is long gone by. 
But so strongly is she attracted towards the rest 
of our sisterhood, that she often peeps back in 
autumn, and attains for awhile her wish; though 
for that very reason she never smells quite so 
sweet then as when first seen in spring.” 

“ So now you see what then takes place,” said 
the Poppy, resuming its narration ; “ and thus it 
befel, in some degree, at first. But at the time 
to which my story reaches, nearly all the flowers 
were assembled; and it was beautiful upon the 
earth, for everywhere reigned joy and unity; 
men and animals dwelt amicably together, and 
from morn to eve there was nought but rejoicing. 
One being alone—one, in the wide, wide crea¬ 
tion, did not share the general bliss, and wan¬ 
dered sadly over the youthful world; and that 
was Night. And why, you will ask, was she 
sad ? She was alone, you see, in the world, 
where every other creature had its mate; and 
can there exist a happiness unshared with 
another? So it came to pass that Night felt 
more and more, what she would gladly have 
hidden from herself—that she was the only 
creature to which no other could be found to 
take kindly. For, let her light up as freely as 
she might her innumerable lamps, 6till she was 
forced to conceal from man and beast the beau¬ 
ties of the earth ; and that set every one against 
her. Not that they ever complained of it to her 
face; but the sounds of jubilee with which, in 
the morning, the Sun was hailed, too truly 
made her aware how little in comparison 
Night was esteemed. This naturally grieved 
her, for she was good and friendly, and she hid 
her head still deeper in her veil, to weep out her 
bitter sorrows. It moved the compassionate 
hearts of the flowers to 6ee her suffer, when all 
thus turned away from her: and little as it was, 
we did our best to alleviate her sufferings and 
cheer her up, as far as our strength permitted. 
We had nothing, to be sure, to offer her but 
tints and scents; and in colours, it is well- 
known, Night can find little satisfaction, flu 
we reserved for her our choicest perfumes; one 
in particular—the Night Violet—would give oat 
none by day, that she might keep it in foil 
strength for Night’s benefit—a custom, as all 
are aware, which she has never laid aside. Ail 
this, however, failed to console the mourner* and 
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she threw herself in her anguish before the 
Creator’s throne. 

“ ‘ Thou seest. Almighty Father, how happy 
is thy universal creation; while I only glide 
joyless, alone, and unbeloved over the earth, 
and have no being who sympathizes with me in 
my sorrow. Day flies from me, however lov¬ 
ingly I seek after him; and, like him, every 
other creature turns its back upon me. Where¬ 
fore, O Father of the universe, take pity on me, 
and give me a companion.’ 

“ The Creator Bmiled in compassion on the 
prayer of Night, called into existence Sleep, and 
gave him to her for a gladsome guest. Well 
may men know that he is Pity’s offspring, and 
bora beneath the Almighty’s smile; for is he not 
beloved of all—still dealing out to all blessing 
and joy and comfort ? Night opened her arms 
to her new friend, and all thenceforth went very 
differently with her. Not only was she no longer 
eolitaiy, but hearts were softened towards her, 
since Sleep, the darling of all living, came along 
with her, as soon as Day forsook awhile the 
earth. Ere long, other friendly beings followed 
in their train, viz.. Dreams, the children of Night 
and Sleep. These flitted, with their parents, 
over the world, and speedily struck up friend¬ 
ships with men; who at that time were still at 
heart but children. But alas! matters soon 
changed for the worse. Passions awoke in 
human breasts, and darker and darker grew the 
atmosphere within them. Children soon dete¬ 
riorate in evil company; and so it befel that from 
consorting with men, some dreams became like 
them—vain, deceitful, and unkindly. Sleep 
marked this alteration in his offspring, and 
would have banished the erring from his society, 
had not their brethren interceded for them, 
saying, ‘ Leave us our brothers: they are not so 
bad as they appear; and we promise to exert 
ourselves to the utmost to put all right, when 
they, in their recklessness, have done mischief.’ 
Their father granted the request of his worthier 
children; so that though evil dreams are not 
wholly banished from sleep, yet, as experience 
has fully shown, they are chiefly drawn, by some 
wonderful affinity, towards evil doers among 
mankind. 

“ With these it went worse and worse. And 
once there lay a man, in a lovely night, on a 
flowery meadow, and both Sleep ana Dreams 
were disposed to visit him; but Sin would not 
yield to them its dominion over him, for in 
nis soul there rose an appalling thought—the 
thought of a brother’s murder. In vain did 
Sleep shed from bis magic wand composing 
dews on the cruel one’s head; in vain did 
Dreams display, to beguile his mood, their 
brightest pageantry before him: more and more 
did he withdraw himself from their soothing 
influences, till Slumber called his sons, and said 
* Let us flee hence: this man is unworthy of 
our gifts!* And straightway they took their 
flight. 

When they bad gained some distance, Sleep 
once more grasped his wand; and vexed that it 
should, for once, have proved powerless, stuck 


it, half angrily, into the ground. On its summit 
(hung there in sport by the Dreams) glowed those 
gay, playful, airy images with which it bad been 
their wish to brighten the hours of Slumber. 
Night observed this, and breathed life into the 
wand, so that it struck roots in the ground, put 
forth leaves, and ere long, drawing to itself once 
more the dev/s which Night is wont to summon, 
the dream-gifts expanded themselves into bright, 
soft, tremulous petals; and thus we Poppies 
came into the world.” 

The tale was told, and on all sides the grateful 
flowers bent in acknowledgment to the narra- 
tress. Meantime day dawned, and just at morn¬ 
ing light the scattered petals of a hundred-leaved 
Rose came fluttering through the grove, halting 
beside each flower, and passing, as if to whisper 
to all a sad farewell—and tears hung glistening 
on them in reply. 


The Pine Tree. 

“ Why did the Pine-tree crack ?” asked the 
Lime of its neighbours, “ when the Daisy said 
Winter was cruel, and could not abide the 
flowers ?” 

" Because it was angry,” replied the Oak. " It 
always cracks when displeased. Have you never 
observed that when toe wind comes rushing 
through the forest, calling to us trees ( Bow 
yourselves,’ the Pine-tree says ‘Stand fast;’ 
and if, from fear or civility, we pay the wind the 
compliment, the Pine-tree not only keeps bolt 
upright, but draws himself indignantly up, and 
groans to show his displeasure ?” 

“ But what has this to do with the Winter and 
the Daisy ?” inquired the Lime. 

“ Ask him, just ask him I” chattered the 
Poplar, “ and you’ll hear what he has to say. 
He can give rignt sharp answers.” 

But the Lime’s curiosity still prevailed, and 
who can wonder i If one remains, year after 
year, on the self-same spot, it is not the fear 
of a sharp answer that will make one forego a 
story. If sharper than is agreeable, we shake it 
aside, and so do the trees of the wood. The 
Lime, however, was prudent, and bethought 
herself of a plausible opening. “ Pine-tree,” 
quoth she, “how happens it that you always 
wear the same clothing summer and winter, in 
storm and in sunshine ?” 

“ Because I am neither vain, nor always bent 
on novelty, like yourself,” was the reply. 

“ You’ve caught it, as I told you,” cried the 
Poplar. 

But the Pine-tree was wrong, and did not 
give the true reason, which was just that he 
could not act contrary to his nature. And man- 
' kind are no better, for they are continually 
I boasting, as of singular virtues, of the dispo¬ 
sitions implanted in theirs. The despiser of 
I taste in dress inveighs against the vain; nay, 

I there are even folks who, denied all feeling for 
poetry, disdain it; and these are further wrong 
yet than the Pine-tree. The Lime had well 
nigh resented the answer, and meddled with him 
o 2 
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do more; but curiosity got the better, and it 
was well; for in the first place, sulking does no 
good, and in the next she would have lost the 
“ Winter’s Tale,” and so should we. So she 
mumbled something inaudibly to herself, and 
turning once more to her uncourteous neigh¬ 
bour, said, “ You could tell us something worth 
hearing about Winter, for you are acquainted 
with him, and, it would appear, are his friend. 
As for us again, we know nothing of him or his 
ways, because, when he comes we are asleep; 
while you are wide awake, and have time for a 
very long talk with him.” 

The fine-tree kept silence for a while, and 
all the trees listened eagerly for what might be 
coming; the Willow done whispered to the 
Lime, “ Courage, neighbour; at him again!” 

At length the fine-tree said haughtily, “ Leave 
me alone; and if you wish to know about Win¬ 
ter, keep awake yourself. To sleep away your 
time is not the way to know anything.” 

The conversation must now have come to a 
stand-still but for the interference of the Oak, 
who commanded great respect among the trees, 
both as the oldest and strongest. How much 
of this respect would have been paid to the 
former quality, if unsupported by the latter, it 
would hardly be fair to inquire. 

“ Pine-tree,” said the Oak, tl you do your 
best to seem unneighbourly, but you are not so 
bad as you would appear, and always turn your 
roughest side outwards. I know you better, 
having seen you when scarce a year old, and 
when you had only a tiny green shoot above 
ground. But why should you be so cross to 
your comrades ? Did we not all spring from the 
same earth ? and do not our roots embrace each 
other in its depths, as our boughs do in the sky 
above ? And are we not exposed to the same 
perils, which alone we can do nothing to 
resist ? It is not good to separate oneself, and 
still less for mere trifies. And because your 
brethren adorn themselves with leaves, while 
you prefer sporting needles, and you wear a 
rugged bark, while the Beech’s is smooth and 
silveiy, is that a reason for standing aloof, and 
showing yourself harsh and unfriendly, which 
you are not? Nay, nay, tell your story, and 
enjoy yourself with your neighbours while sunny 
weather lasts, that you may be better able to 
bide the blast together.” 

These were earnest words, and the Pine-tree 
laid them to heart, as it were well some did 
among ourselves. After musing a little, he 
began to narrate as follows:— 

“ You would fain hear something about Win¬ 
ter? But before I begin you must lay aside 
your prejudices, for well I know you cannot en¬ 
dure him. And don’t suppose I show partiality 
because he is my friend, wnen I am only telling 
the truth about one I know well. But to the 
point. When the Almighty had created the 
world, and bidden the flowers crown the fields 
with beauty, and the trees wave their heads in 
the forest, he called unto him the Seasons, and 
said to them, ‘ Behold my world, how fair it is: 
to you I give it over: divide its bloom and | 


beauty among you, but love and cherish it 
ever !* For a time the Seasons were enchanted, 
and lived happily in the common enjoyment of 
Nature’s offspring; but ere long, discord crept 
in among them. The venturesome and fickle 
Spring would get out of patience with the tedioas 
lingering Winter, while glowing Summer com¬ 
plained of dull, phlegmatic Autumn; and Au¬ 
tumn taunted Spring with luring the flowers out 
to their destruction. The strife, in short, waxed 
hotter and hotter, to the great detriment of 
flower and tree, when Autumn’s roaturer coun¬ 
sels prevailed, who, saying, ‘This, joint pos¬ 
sessors, can go on no longer,* proposed an 
amicable division: it took place, ana the Seasons 
arted out the earth among them. Winter erected 
is mansion at either Pole; Summer girdled the 
globe at its centre, and Spring and Autumn 
chose their realms between. That this partition 
did not hold good altogether we shall see by- 
and-bye. However, in the main it stands, and 
Winter dwells still in his ancient abode.” 

“ And how come you to know this ?” asked 
the Lime-tree. 

“ My cousin told me, who once paid him a 
visit.” 

“ Hear how he tries to humbug us!” whis¬ 
pered the Poplar to his next neighbour. 

“ But how could your cousin go to visit 
him ?” persisted the Linden. “ Was he not made 
fast by the leg, like ourselves ?” 

“ It happened thus,” replied the Pine-tree. 
“ There came bold enterprizing men, seeking 
timber to build a ship; my cousin, a straight, 
tall Pine, stood proudly conspicuous above all 
the trees in the wood, and no sooner had they 
spied him than they felled him, and made him 
into a mast. Before they put to sea, the sailors 
gave him a huge sheet in charge, and bade him 
‘ Hold fast !* and on his head they planted a 
bright, widely fluttering flag. My cousin en¬ 
joyed his voyage immensely, and did his duty 
nobly; for when the wind came, and tried to 
carry off his sheet, he held it stoutly, and never 
bent to the blast, so that the sailors honoured 
him above all the timbers in the vessel. Their 
course lay ever towards the north, till at length 
they arrived at the abode of Winter—rude and 
monotonous enough, yet majestic withal; and 
when the vessel dropped anchor, out came Win¬ 
ter himself, not a little astonished at the un¬ 
wonted visit. Bethinking himself how often on 
his own arrival his reception was anything but 
friendly, he by no means felt himself bound to 
hospitality; and shook his hoary head so that 
the white locks fell all around. But when he 
perceived my cousin—having always been on 
the friendliest terms with our family—he became 
civil at once, and they had a long talk together. 
Winter inquired particularly after every member 
of it; and when the Mast had told him all about 
them, then Winter in turn began to tell many 
wonderful tales of himself. These were so end¬ 
less, and the old gentleman so happy in his old 
reminiscences, that he could not think of letting 
the ship go, and held it fast in his icy embrace. 
My cousin can never say enough of the beauty 
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of these northern regions; but the better it fared 
with him, it went the worse with the people on 
board. One morning he heard them say among 
themselves, ‘ Our fuel is all consumed, our pro¬ 
visions drawing to a close, and if the ice does 
not soon give way, we must perish. Let us cut 
down the Mast and burn it; it will at least keep 
awhile in life.’ 

“ When my cousin heard this, he besought 
Winter to release the ship. And to spare his 
favourite tree, the old fellow granted what he 
would not have done to save the lives of the 
men : he bade the ice give way, and the vessel 
and her crew came happily back into port.” 

“ That was a good thing!” cried the Trees, 
all in a breath. 

“ But, to come back from my digression,” 
said the Pine-tree, " the Eartn, as I said, 
was partitioned, and the Seasons had each 
their separate kingdom. And so it would have 
remained, if Spring, in her headlong folly, had 
not desired another change. She could not 
bear, fickle silly thing, to stay always on a spot; 
so she called the Seasons together, and made 
them the following proposal: ‘ Let us make a 
new division,’ said she, ‘ and, since the earth 
belongs to us in common, not be always tied to 
one place. Let each of us have a set time, 
during which the whole world shall be ours, to 
rule over with undivided sway.’ 

“ * I am content,’ quoth Summer, * so that I 
still retain the centre of the globe.’ 

” * And I keep possession of my Poles,’ said 
Winter. 

“ The thoughtless Spring assented to any¬ 
thing to gain her immediate object, and Autumn 
hoped to indemnify herself at her expense. So 
the argument was concluded. Spring wanted to 
enter at once upon her reign. But sage Winter 
put in his word, and said, ‘ As it would not be 
fair for any one to monopolize all Earth’s beau¬ 
tiful things, let us divide them too.*—‘ Well,’ 
cried Spring, * I choose the buds for myself.’ 
—‘ And I,’ said Summer, * claim the flowers.’ 
—* Fruits for me,’ said the greedy Autumn ; 

‘ and let Winter take the leaves off the Trees.’ 

“ Winter had no objection to his ample share. 
The covenant was ratified, and Spring began 
her reign. She kissed forth the buds from 
flower and tree, and all smiled on her in return. 
No sooner, however, had the buds burst, and 
thousand hues adorned the mead and grove, 
than Summer mounted her more brilliant throne. 
But soon its sceptre began to show symptoms of 
wavering; for Autumn, ever bent upon the main 
chance, had drawn up a strange nargain with 
her predecessor. Summer was taken bound to 
leave her successor flowers, receiving fruits in 
return; but, cunning ever. Autumn, it is said, 
gave only short-lived, perishable ones away, 
reserving all the best and most valuable for 
herself. And these, when her time came, she 
grasped together with both hands, as indeed she 
had the right to do. 

" But something in the meantime had hap¬ 
pened, by which poor Winter was made to come 
off* second-best. You remember that in the 


division the leaves of the trees had fallen to his 
share. In the glowing season of love, however, 
when Leaves hung thickly on high, and on the 
bright carpet beneath the Flowers coquettishly 
displayed their thousand hues, love passages 
had begun to take place between them. These 
commenced, as is usually the case, with mutual 
trickeries. When the sun would shine out 
bright and warm upon the Flowers, in popped 
the Leaves to intercept his beams; but before 
the Flowers knew what they were about, lo 1 the 
Leaves turned aside, and the rays struck directly 
down, blinding the little winking ones below; 
and while they were fain to shut their eyes, the 
roguish Leaves kept tittering at them on their 
bough8 aloft; or when reviving rains came, the 
Leaves would hoard up drops, and when the 
Flowers thought it all over, would shower them 
down, and force the terrified Flowers to shake 
their heads. 

“ But what began in roguishness soon became 
real kindness; for the sun grew hotter and 
hotter, and the poor tender Flowers would all 
have withered, had not the Leaves interposed, 
and caught the flaming rays upon their friendly 
shield. Their joint regard now became too 
serious for coquetry, and both sought a medium 
for more earnest intercourse. But alas! the 
Leaves still glittered in the air above, and Flowers 
bloomed amid the grass below. Love, however, 
is never at a loss for expedients; and ere long a 
messenger was found, who might bear between 
Leaf and Flower their mutual vows and good 
wishes, in the convenient, serviceable Ivy. 
Born beneath, among the blossoms, he yet 
stretched up his verdant garlands to the Trees' 
topmost bough, embracing twig and leaf—-a 
ladder for fond vows, lovers silent, yet living 
bond. Who but lias recognized at the first 
glance this friendly mission, or failed to see, in 
the evergreen emissary, the changeless bearer of 
love’s youthful vow ? So Leaf and Flower re¬ 
joiced over this new-formed fellowship, and 
prized its verdant messenger. 

“ Meantime drew Autumn’s reign nearly to an 
end; and, covetous still, she would have borne 
away the latest of the Flowers. The Leaves 
gazed sorrowfully downward, beseeching Au¬ 
tumn juit to let them down for once, to take 
leave of their beloved and departing ones. And 
she granted their petition, tnough she had no 
right to do so, as it was Winter's affair, to 
whom belonged dominion over the leaves. But 
she shook the Trees, and down came the freed 
Leaves, showering on the ground; and then 
began a right mad love-chase on its surface. 
Autumn, enjoying the 6port, set the wild game 
on foot, the Leaves spinning in fantastic mazes 
round the Flowers, till, wearied and dizzy, they 
sunk their heads; and amid Autumn's hoarse 
latest dirges the Leaves, too, laid them down in 
endless slumber. 

" Thus was poor Winter defrauded. Waste, 
and dreary, and cold, stretched out before him 
plain and grove. Nought welcomed him with 
life, save we poor Pine-trees, with whose sharp 
needles no flower had deigned to exchange love 
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tokens; and the Ivy, which now threw itself 
from tree to tree, as if to rear triumphal arches 
for the new monarch, and from branch to 
branch, as if to conceal the Leaves’ treachery, 
and lend the trees a substitute for their lost 
and withered foliage. Winter beheld and was 
moved; and while stripping in his wrath the 
lingering Leaves which, few and far between, 
still hung disconsolately on their isolated twigs, 
hurling them rudely to the ground, and chasing 
them remorselessly over the ice and snow, he 
thus approvingly addressed the Ivy leaves:— 
* You will I guard and recompense for the 
kindly office you have chosen, lie ever, as you 
have been, love’s messengers, and bear recipro¬ 
cal greetings between leaf and flower, from 
Spring time even to Autumn. Cast still your 
enduring bridge from season to season—your 
vocation to embrace and to unite; and be it 
yours alone, perennial memorial of brighter days, 
to bear the resistless power of Winter.’ 

“ So spake Winter to the Ivy. Yet it has been 
on one of the Pine-tribe that he has bestowed 
his warmest favour, and prepared for us honours 
in which you other Trees can claim no share.” 

“ And what are these ?” inquired the listeners 
of the forest. 

“ Winter,” pursued the Pine, “ is the season 
of the heart; and men know it, for at no time do 
they cling closer together than in its very depth. 
It brings with it then the holy, hearty, happy 
Christmas; and in its train that friendliest of 
guests —the Christmas child. Men say the 
Christmas child is but another name for the love 
of parents and of friends—but’tis not so. Were 
he to withhold his spells, these would lose half 
their power. Day and night, during early win¬ 
ter, the mother plans her gifts; but ’tis the 
Christmas child whose whispered counsels guide 
her choice. And if whoever goes abroad on 
Christmas Eve to purchase presents, brings 
always home more than he thought, and finds 
his purse lighter than he meant it should be, ’tis 
not because allured by hosts of gay attractions, 
but that the ever-busy Christmas child suggests 
and prompts within the heart, till the hand 
opens wider and wider, and crowns the Christ¬ 
mas board with richer and richer gifts. 

“ We Pine-trees know this well, for some of us 
are ever in the midst of it. We are the privi¬ 
leged Christmas Trees, and owe our presence 
in the joyous group to the kind Christmas 
child. From cot or palace we are never absent; 
and poor as may be the parents, nowhere fail 
upon our verdant boughs the little twinkling 
tapers for the happy children. And gold and 
silver may hang from our lower branches, and 
dazzling fruits adorn our topmost bough; and at 
sight of us many a little hand be clapped in 
ecstasy. But however fair may all be that sur¬ 
rounds us, in their eyes still the Christmas Tree 


is fairest, for on it the Christmas child bas 
breathed his deepest and most potent spell. 
Perhaps the children love the Christmas Tree 
so dearly, because of its likeness to the over¬ 
flowing childish heart. On its green twigs of 
Hope hang glittering images, and rich and 
golden does it stand, fraught with fond secrets, 
and with treasures unexplored. But one by one 
falls off each shining image—gold turns to tin¬ 
sel, hopes wither, and secrets are disclosed; till 
with the last spangle shaken off by some rude 
hand, the marvel vanishes, and nought remains 
but a dead, withering Fir Tree! So in tbe 
heart of childhood, fade one by one its golden 
dreams—so are its fond images one by one laid 
open; and in what, after all, doe3 life differ 
from, when it lay, yet undeveloped, in child¬ 
hood’s heart ?” 

“ And is your reign quite ended when tbe 
last spangle falls ?” inquired tbe Aspen. 

“ Nay, then the Christmas Tree is put into 
the chimney,” replied the Pine, “ and hears 
there many a pretty tale which men tell round 
while sitting in the cheerful blaze. To these it 
listens willingly; but when aught is said of 
which it disapproves, it cracks, and sends sparks 
flying out among the speakers, which make 
them shrink cowering round the hearth. Mean¬ 
time, the children — their last golden apple 
plucked and gone—gaze sorrowfully from tbeir 
corner, as the relics of the Christmas Tree bum 
slowly and silently away.” 

So now you have the Pine Tree’s “ Winter’s 
Tale.” Some day, perhaps, I may (for men. 
too, know strange tales) relate you one over¬ 
heard by a Christmas Tree; but that must 
stand over for another time. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SONG QUEEN. 

Look on her! there she stands, tbe world’s prime 
wonder, 

The great Queen of Song! Ye ’rapt musicians, 
Touch your golden wires, for now ye prelude strains 
To mortal ears unwonted. Hark! she sings. 

Yon pearly gates their magic waves unloose, 

And all the liberal air rains melody 
Around. 0 niglit, O time, delay, delay ! 

Pause here, entranced. Ye evening winds, come 
near, 

But whisper not; and you, ye flowers, fresh culled 
From odorous nooks, where silvery rivulets run, 
Breathe silent incense still. 

Hail, matchless Queen! 
Thou, like the high white Alps, canst hear, un¬ 
spoiled, 

The world’s artillery (thundering praises) pass, 
And keep serene and safe thy spotless fame! 

James T. Fields. 
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It has been remarked by an elegant and ac¬ 
complished female writer* of our own time, that 
“ the Thirty Years’ War had been caused prin¬ 
cipally by the influence of a woman—an amiable 
and conscientious woman, who could she have 
foreseen the consequences of her fatal advice— 
could she have looked into futurity, and beheld 
the torrents of blooJ poured forth like water— 
the millions of lives sacrificed—the burnings 
and massacrings of Tilly and his fierce soldiery 
—the desolation of her people—the flames of her 
own palace (that palace into which she had been 
led in triumph a beloved and honoured bride!), 
and herself a wandering beggar from city to 
city—she would have died with horror on the 
spot.” 

Fatally blended with the Thirty Years’ War 
as were the fortunes of Elizabeth Stuart, we 
caunot think that that part of the world’s his¬ 
tory, in which this war occupies so prominent a 
place, would have been substantially different 
from what it now is, if Elizabeth’s fair head bad 
never bent beneath the crown of Bohemia, or 
indeed if she had never existed at all. Her 
influence on the fierce contention in the midst 
of which she was plunged, could have been but 
faint and limited. Her husband, whose for¬ 
tunes so long as he lived included hers, was but 
as a straw in that religious and political maels- 
troom whirled by the torrent to the surface, and 
then vanishing, crushed and broken, overridden 
by the waters. Neither is it probable that the 
origin of the war can be traced to any act of 
hers, or of any one person, man or woman. It 
grew out of the Reformation ; but the ramifica¬ 
tions of its roots arc too numerous and compli¬ 
cated for it to he possible to fix on any one par¬ 
ticular act as the individual seed from which 
the whole germinated. It may briefly be said 
to have originated in the religious anti political 
confusion in the German States, arising out of 
the Reformation; to have been at the commence¬ 
ment a religious war, and to have been subse¬ 
quently fostered and prolonged by the political 
ambition of the contending parties. 

But though Elizabeth has no just claim to the 
ec At of having caused this world-famous strug¬ 
gle, her history may he found to possess other 
points of interest. When we regard her as the 
head and foundress of the Royal Family of 
England, the record of her adventures at once 
becomes important and interesting to British 
readers. 

Elizabeth Stuart, eldest daughter of James 
the Sixth, King of Scotland, and of Anne of 
Denmark, was born in the palace of Falkland, 
on the 19th of August, 1590, not quite seven 
years before her father’s accession to the crown 
of England under the title of James I. 

At a very early period means were taken, by 


* Mrs. Jameson’B “ Lives of Illu: ti iuus French 
sovereigns—Christina 


surrounding her with none but Protestant asso¬ 
ciates and attendants, to secure her attachment 
to the new faith. And throughout her che¬ 
quered life, in weal and in woe, her enthusiastic 
adhesion to the Protestant cause remained un¬ 
shaken . 

In the beginning of her eighth year, the care 
of her person and education was entrusted to Sir 
John Harrington, a cousin of the famous wit, the 
well known translator of Ariosto, who bore the 
same name. Both Sir John and his wife were 
in every way fitted to fulfil the charge imposed 
on them. The dignity and sterling worth of her 
guardian’s character won the respect and affec¬ 
tion of Elizabeth ; while the courtly graces 
and noble virtues of Lady Harrington were well 
calculated to have a beneficial influence on the 
youthful mind of her royal charge. They re¬ 
sided principally at their estate of Combe Abbey, 
in Warwickshire, and presented themselves at 
Court as seldom as possible. Here the young 
Princess was surrounded by all the insignia of 
her rank. On her first arrival, when only eight 
years old, we find all arrangements made for the 
reception of her retinue and establishment* 
And here she may be said to have played at 
Royalty in perfect safety, free from the burden 
of its cares and dangers which pressed 60 
heavily on her in after years, delighting in the 
grandeur of its forms and ceremonies with the 
gaiety of heart natural to her age and her 
character. An account is still extant in the cor¬ 
poration register of Coventry, of a state visit she 
paid to that city from Combe Abbey when only 
eight years old, in which the sedate and de¬ 
corous demeanour of the little Princess is made 
honourable mention of. One can hardly for¬ 
bear smiling at the thought of the grave old 
burghers of Coventry marching in grand cere¬ 
monial procession to kis3 the little nand of a 
child of eight, who went through all the forms 
necessary on the occasion not only correctly, 
but con amove . A few months later we find 
the same loyal town presenting her with a pair 
of “ fat oxen” by way of a delicate new year’s 
offering. 

Nearly nine years of a happy girlhood were 
spent by Elizabeth in the well-regulated family 
of her guardian, which was remarkable for the 
refinement and propriety of character of some, 
and for the intellectual cultivation of others of 
its members. In those days, when the morals 
and manners of the country were no longer cha¬ 
racterized by the stiff and straight-laced pro¬ 
priety—the counterfeit of true refinement, and 
in its absence surely a better thing than its op¬ 
posite—that marked the reign of the Maiden 
Queen, it may be counted among the few “ feli¬ 
cities” of her life, that the years in which the 
tastes and sentiments of a young girl are first 
forming, were passed beyond the reach of the 
coarsening influence of her father’s court, to 
which the vanity and frivolity of her mother, the 
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heartless and childish Anne of Denmark, added 
yet another demoralizing element. To her mother, 
whose whole soul was absorbed in the Terpsi- 
chorean art, Elizabeth seems to have been 
indebted for little more than a pretty delicate 
complexion, and a certain airiness and lightness 
of motion. 

Severe female learning was not so fashionable 
at the Court of James I. as it had been in the 
preceding century, in which the tragic fate of 
Lady Jane Grey was scarcely rendered more 
touching by the feminine graces and accom¬ 
plishments than by the rare classical attain¬ 
ments that adornea her tender youth; and in 
which Queen Elizabeth’s hard study had im¬ 
parted to her naturally powerful mind the 
strength and clearness that helped to make her 
one of England’s wisest rulers. These, and 
other high examples of female cultivation, and 
the chivalrous spirit of the Elizabethan era, could 
not fail in producing an age of women remark¬ 
able for their learning and their highminded¬ 
ness. But the era of buffoons that succeeded 
was soon to level female delicacy and elevation 
with the frivolity and grossness that charac¬ 
terized everything belonging to it. At Combe 
Abbey, Elizabeth lived in the now declining 
light of the love of learning that was fast sinking 
below the new horizon; and though she never 
distinguished herself bv any great literary per¬ 
formance, yet a love of letters and a respect for 
learning always remained with her, and pro¬ 
duced their usual refining effects upon her 
character. Sir John Harrington’s- son and 
daughter were both distinguished by their love 
of letters. The former was about sixteen when 
Elizabeth was first taken to Combe Abbey. A 
strong attachment subsisted between him and 
Elizabeth's brother, Henry Prince of Wales. 
Young Harrington was probably the superior 
of the two lads. Both died in the flower of their 
youth. Unlike his father, the Prince was brave, 
and more fond of war than of flatterers. He 
had no liking for books, and gloried in bearing 
no resemblance to his father, either in mind or 
person. He has been highly extolled as a boy 
of prodigious promise. Historians have pro¬ 
bably greatly overrated his merits, as they are 
apt to do those of princes who die too early to 
have done any mischief. Though he differed 
from his father in being no coward, he seems to 
have displayed his levity and inconsistency. 
The best thing recorded of him is his saying of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, that no other king out his 
father would keep such a bird in a cage. What¬ 
ever his merits were, Elizabeth seems to have 
had a stronger affection for him than for any 
one in the world, regarding him with the most 
enthusiastic admiration, which the youth re¬ 
ceived with the utmost coolness, only occasion¬ 
ally deigning a reply to her fond and voluminous 
letters. If many of them were in the same 
strain as the one from which we subjoin a pas¬ 
sage, older and subtler heads than Henry’s 
might have been puzzled to find suitable answers 
to them, and, like him, have taken refuge in 
silence. She tells him in one of her letters from 


Combe Abbey, probably when she was about 
thirteen, " that her mind continually dwells 
upon his divine perfections, and that such is the 
love which is seated in her heart, that a mil¬ 
lion of streams would not suffice to exhaust the 
source.” In another she says, “ I beseech yon 
to believe that these lines with which I trouble 
you, and which, prima facie , might be stigma¬ 
tized for idle babble, aie but so many streams 
flowing from the great ocean of my affections, 
and the pledges of that obedience which I am 
ready to yield to your mandates.” 

Lucia Harrington, several years older than 
Elizabeth, was still in her father’s house when 
the little Princess became its inmate. She, like 
her brother, was devoted to literature, but, un¬ 
like him, she lived to be famous for her mental 
powers and rare attainments. Who has not 
neard of Lucy, Countess of Bedford, celebrated 
by Ben Jonson, Daniell, Donne, and all the 
poets of the time, as a muse and a grace ? She 
married Edward, third Earl of Bedford. Dr. 
Donne, in one of the many poems he addressed 
to her, says, with his usual grace of expres¬ 
sion— 

“ There’s nothing but your worth which being true, 

Is known to any other, not to you.” 

And Leigh Hunt, in our own time, in his melli¬ 
fluous gossip about all sorts of people, past and 
present, remarks, quoting the expression from 
Shelley, that Lucy Countess of Bedford must 
have been “ one of Shakspere's women, implying 
by that all that can be suggested of grace and 
sweetness.” 

In the happy household of Lady Harrington, 
Elizabeth must have acquired much of that 
elasticity and cheerfulness of heart that in after- 
, life sustained her, and bore her above her 
troubles, which but for this heaven’s gift might 
have dragged her almost below pity. From the 
trials that crowded upon her married life with 
almost overwhelming force, but in the midst of 
which she always stood erect, with strength that 
must not be confounded with insensibility, we 
can fancy her casting manv a loving thought 
back to tne peaceful days oi her Combe Abbey 
life. 

Her education appears to have been carefully 
conducted. Although female learning was not 
in repute at Court, we are told she pursued her 
classical studies with diligence. French she 
soon spoke and wrote with perfect ease. Like 
all good Protestants, she was indoctrinated with 
a reasonable amount of the current theology of 
the time. Her zeal for the Protestant cause, 
and her hatred of Popery—both fostered by her 
brother—had already made her the hope and 
darling of the Puritans. Her abilities seem to 
have been average. Her intellect was quick and 
lively, rather than sound or capacious; whilst 
she possessed a steadiness of purpose and a 
strength of mind that made her an object of 
respect in all positions. The great charm of 
her character, which was so touchingly mani¬ 
fested under the cruellest trials, was the ineffable 
sweetness and indomitable cheerfulness that 
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played like heaven’s own sunlight over her 
whole being, and tinged her most prosaic and 
common-place qualities with beauty. In her 
adversity, it was a priceless treasure to herself 
and all connected with her, lightening many a 
heavy hour, and endearing her to all who came 
within its influence. 

In 1609 she visited London with the Harring¬ 
tons, occupying with them apartments in the 
Palace, ana joining in the Court amusements. 
We find her name, and that of her ill-fated 
cousin, the Lady Arabella Stuart, included by 
Stowe in the list of royal personages who visited 
the Tower in that year to witness the conflict of 
a lion with a bear and four dogs. What im¬ 
pression was produced on the minds of the two 
young ladies by this interesting spectacle, we are 
not informed. It is probable the thoughts of the 
Lady Arabella were more occupied with a cer¬ 
tain Mr. William Seymour, to whom ere many 
months had elapsea she was secretly marriea, 
than with the exploits of the lion, which the 
chronicler tells us was sulky. This lady’s high 
birth—her near relationship to the reigning 
family being the source of all her troubles—ana 
her luckless marriage have made her history one 
of the saddest on record. 

The next three years of Elizabeth’s life passed 
without the occurrence of any event worth re¬ 
cording. The even tenor of her way appears to 
have been unbroken by aught more important 
than occasional visits to London, from which 
she always returned to the quiet shades of 
Combe Abbey, with undiminished affection for 
it and its inmates. 

Before she was sixteen several proposals of 
marriage had been made and rejected; hut at 
last came one which it was deemed advisable 
to accept. The young Elector Palatine, Fre¬ 
derick V., was the successful candidate for 
Elizabeth’s hand. 

In these days, when the Palatinate has no 
longer a place in the map of Germany, it may be 
necessary to say a few words about what and 
where it was in times of yore. The Palatinate 
comprehended two German States, the Upper 
and Lower Palatinate, that were till 1620 united 
under the sovereignty of the Electors Palatine. 
The Upper Palatinate since that date, when the 
Elector, after his defeat at the battle of Prague, 
was deprived of his dominions, and declared 
under the ban of the empire, has belonged to 
Bavaria. Its chief wealth consisted in mines 
and quarries. The country was hilly and bar¬ 
ren, and did not produce corn enough for the 
consumption of its inhabitants. The capital was 
Amberg. The Lower Palatinate, situated on 
both sides of the Rhine, was long a bone of con¬ 
tention between its own Palatine Princes and 
Bavaria, sometimes being in possession of the 
one and sometimes of the other, till 1819, when 
the territory on the left bank of the Rhine was 
allotted to Bavaria, and the remainder to Hesse 
Darmstadt and Prussia. It was one of the most 
fertile and flourishing countries in Germany, 
covering an area of 1,600 square miles. The 
chief towns were Manheim, and Heidelberg, the 


seat of government. We will not weary our 
readers with the family particulars of the long 
line of the Palatine Princes. Spanheim says, it 
would argue extreme ignorance of history not to 
know that the Palatine House is one of the most 
honourable and ancient in Europe. No one 
after this would question the antiquity of the race 
of the Palatine Princes. Suffice it to say, they 
trace their origin to the ninth century, and that 
their princes appear to have been a very re¬ 
spectable set of rulers, fighting and eating like 
good knights and hungry Germans as they were. 
One Elector founded the University of Heidel¬ 
berg in the fourteenth century; and in the 
fifteenth another ascended the Imperial throne. 

Amidst the revolutions produced in Germany 
by the Reformation, the Palatinate, though it 
had early adopted the reformed religion, re¬ 
mained quiet and undisturbed. This was mainly 
owing to the moderation of its sovereigns, which 
was appreciated and respected by the Emperor 
Charles V. The Elector Frederick V., the hus¬ 
band of the subject of the present sketch, born 
1595, was the son of the Elector Frederick IV., 
and of Juliana, daughter of the heroic and chi¬ 
valrous Protestant leader, William Prince of 
Orange, and of Charlotte de Montpensier, a 
Princess of the House of Bourbon. His mo¬ 
ther, Juliana, who to great good sense and an 
understanding of a very superior order united 
refinement of mind and delicacy of taste greatly 
in advance of her age and country, had early 
exerted her influence to secure her son a more 
polished education than he could have received 
at the Electoral Court, where the predominant 
national vice of intemperance was but too active. 
By her desire he was sent to the Court of her 
brother-in-law, the Duke de Bouillon, sovereign 
of the petty independent State of Sedan. The 
Duke was one of the ablest soldiers bred in the 
school of Henry IV., a great scholar and a great 
statesman. His Court of Sedan was the resort 
of the flower of the youth of the Protestant 
party. Here it was thought the accomplish¬ 
ments necessary to form the statesman, gentle¬ 
man, or soldier, were acquired in greatest per¬ 
fection. We must not forget that this school a 
few years later produced the great Turenne, one 
of the ablest soldiers of any age, who was the 
Duke de Bouillon’s second son. And here, un¬ 
der the especial attention of the Duke himself, 
whose keen eye had already fixed on the Pala¬ 
tinate as the probable centre of the German 
Revolution that he saw must ere long declare 
itself, the youthful Frederick received his educa¬ 
tion, and acquired those polite and scholarly ac¬ 
complishments that in quiet and peaceful times 
would have graced and dignified his high sta¬ 
tion, but which, in the stormy age in which he 
was to play his part, were of little use to him. 
They were but as flowers hung round the 
neck of the sacrificial victim. A rougher train¬ 
ing would perhaps have hardened his too facile 
nature, though it could not have endowed him 
with decision of mind and promptitude of 
action, qualities in which his character was 
entirely wanting. But ere these deficiencies be- 
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came known, Frederick appeared all that could 
gratify a mother’s heart. His father died in 
1610, and two years later the young Elector was 
a suitor for the hand of the Princess Royal of 
England. 

Nothing could have been more acceptable to 
the English people than that their favourite 
should be united to a Protestant Prince, and 
still more welcome to them was one who from 
his education, connexions, and position in the 
German empire might be expected to play a 
prominent part in the vindication of Protestant¬ 
ism. The Queen alone was openly opposed to 
the match. No marriage that dia not place a 
regal crown on the head of her daughter would 
have satisfied her. Elizabeth herself was con¬ 
tented with her prospects. It was in vain that 
her mother tried to excite her contempt for the 
rank of Electress by scornfully addressing her 
as “ Goody Palsgrave.” Elizabeth, though by 
no means indifferent to pomp and splendour, 
was firm in her principles, and replied she 
would rather be the wife of a Protestant Count 
than of a Catholic Emperor. 

In October, 1612, the Elector arrived in Lon¬ 
don and was presented to the Royal Family— 
probably not without trepidation as to the result 
of his first interview of inspection. But his 
graceful deportment and winning manners satis¬ 
fied the most critical of his judges. The ladies 
of the court were unanimous in their appro¬ 
bation ; and Elizabeth soon had the happiness 
of finding that she could give her heart where 
the state had given her hand. And Frederick 
too, was as properly in love with his fair bride- 
elect as if the union had been formed in no 
court but Cupid’s. Nothing went forward but 
gaiety and amusements, which, however, were 
soon brought to a brief stop by the death of the 
Prince of Wales, who died on the 6th of No¬ 
vember. The affectionate sympathy manifested 
by the Elector in the grief of the Royal Family 
at this time made its way to the heart of every 
member of it. Even the Queen was touched by 
the genuine feeling he showed, and her objec¬ 
tion to her Palsgrave son-in-law was for a time 
silenced. And James, two days after Henry’s 
death, declared publicly that he should consider 
Frederick sent by Goa to console him for the 
son he had lost; and that he wished him in 
future to be lodged, like his two surviving chil¬ 
dren, within the walls of his own palace. There 
was probably more policy than real cordiality in 
this attention on the part of the King, for ru¬ 
mours were afloat that he had begun to look 
coldly on the marriage. Notwithstanding the 
appearance of enthusiasm with which the union 
had been received in England, there was an 
under current of deep dissatisfaction on the sub¬ 
ject. To the Catholic party it was anything but 
acceptable. The alliance of the King of Great 
Britain with one of the Protestant leaders was 
naturally regarded as a formidable addition to 
the strength of the Reformers, which the Em¬ 
peror and the King of Spain could not but view 
with discontent. And James had his own rea¬ 
sons for wishing to stand well with Spain. His 


brain was occupied with hopeful visions of an 
Infanta daughter-in-law; ana this awkward Pro¬ 
testant alliance was but too likely to stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of his wishes. The 
hearts of his subjects were, however, so set upon 
it, that he felt it would be the height of impru¬ 
dence to manifest any lukewarmness on the 
matter. So, with the best grace he could, he 
prepared to show all due honour to Frederick. 

The court mourning for Henry was of brief 
duration. To quote the words of an old writer, 
u the tears for the death of Prince Henry were 
overflowed by the excess of joy for their mar¬ 
riage.” A portion of the enthusiastic affection 
with which the nation had regarded the deceased 
Prince was transferred to the Palsgrave; and 
for Elizabeth’s sake he, though a stranger, was 
taken to their hearts, and cherished as one of 
their own princes. The King had promised 
that the marriage should be solemnized as soon 
as the Elector had made himself master of as 
much English as would carry him with propriety 
through the ceremony. On the 27 th the royal 
pair were publicly betrothed. Whatever ten¬ 
dency there may have been in some members of 
the Court to despise the dignity and rank of the 
German Elector, the right royal style in which 
he lavished his presents as soon as this ceremony 
was over, told of resources that were by no 
means contemptible. To Elizabeth alone he 
presented jewels that were valued at £35,000. 
And her favourite attendants and friends were 
all most liberally remembered. The exchange 
of presents in the German fashion, masque?, 
and pageants, filled up the time till the marriage 
day, which was fixed for the 14th of February, 
1613. By which time it would appear that the 
Elector, with Elizabeth’s help, had progressed 
so far in the study of the language as to be able 
to promise and vow all the necessary things in 
intelligible English. The display of costly mag¬ 
nificence that accompanied this marriage, “ the 
pageants and other gaieties upon the Thames, 
in the City, and Inns of Court, far exceeded any 
before seen in England,” says the writer just 
quoted from. We are told that £140,000 were 
expended upon this bridal. “ It were no end,” 
says Chamberlayne, “ to write of the curiosities 
and excess of bravery, both of men and women, 
with the extreme daubings on of the cost. Lady 
Wotton had a gown that cost fifty pounds a 
yard the embroidery. The Lord Montague 
bestowed fifteen hundred pounds in apparel 
upon his two daughters. The Prince Charles, 
the Bridegroom, and the Princess, dined in a 
room built on purpose for the marriage. The 
Spaniard was, or affected to be sick; the Arch¬ 
duke’s Ambassador made an excuse.” 

The marriage was no sooner over than the 
King, either getting frightened at his exhausted 
treasury, or tired of the part he was playing, 
withdrew his favour from the young pair, who 
before their departure had to endure various 
slights and indignities. A hollow show of cor¬ 
diality was, however, kept up till the last, the 
King and Queen accompanying them to Ro¬ 
chester, where they separated, with natural grief 
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and tenderness on the daughter’s part, and with j 
little show of affection on that of the parents. ! 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., was the | 
last of the family to lose sight of the new-made j 
bride; he stayed with them as long as it was 
necessary for them to remain at Rochester, and 
then departed. Elizabeth never saw father, [ 
mother, or brother again. A girl of a less hope¬ 
ful nature than the young Electress might have 
regarded her parent’s coldness as ominous of 
future woe; but Elizabeth never met troubles 
half-way, contenting herself with trying to sur¬ 
mount those that were real and present. She 
solaced herself for her father’s unkindness in 
the love of her husband, and of her old friends 
the Harringtons, who, with their niece, Anne | 
Dudley, who had been her close companion j 


and friend from childhood, formed part of her 
suite. After being detained at Margate for more 
than a week by contrary winds, they reached 
Flushing on the 27th of April, where they 
were warmly received by Maurice of Nassau, 
the Elector’s uncle. Here in the Republic of 
Holland a most cordial reception awaited her, 
though she was not greeted with pageants and 
masques, for here the camp was properly the 
Court. Luxury and gaiety were as foreign to 
the tastes of the people as they were to those 
of their ruler. It was this Maurice of Nassau 
who invited the luxurious Lord Hay to dine 
upon two dishes, of which one was a boiled, the 
other a roasted pig. 

(To be concluded in cur next.) 


FEATHERTOP; A MORALIZED LEGEND. 

BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

AUTHOR OF “TIIE 8CARLET LETTER,” &C., &C., &C. 

(Concluded from page 29.) 

Cuaf. II. i another. (f Yes; he must needs be a noble- 


Betimes in the forenoon, when the principal i 
street of the neighbouring town wa9 just at its 
acm& of life and bustle, a stranger of very dis¬ 
tinguished figure was seen on the side-walk. 
His port, as well as his garments, betokened 
nothing short of nobility. He wore a richly- I 
embroidered plum-coloured coat, a waistcoat of t 
costly velvet, magnificently adorned with golden ! 
foliage, a pair of splendid scarlet breeches, and 
the finest and glossiest of white silk stockings. 
His head was covered with a peruke, so daintily I 
powdered and adjusted that it would have been | 
sacrilege to disorder it with a hat; which, there¬ 
fore (and it was a gold-laced hat, set off with a 
snowy feather), he carried beneath his arm. On 
the breast of his coat glistened a star. He 
managed his gold-headed cane with an airy 
grace, peculiar to the fine gentleman of the 
period; and to give the highest possible finish 
to his equipment, he had lace ruffles at his 
wrist, of a most ethereal delicacy, sufficiently 
avouching how idle and aristocratic must be the 
hands which they have half concealed. j 

It was a remarkable point in the accoutrement 
of this brilliant personage, that he held in his 
left hand a fantastic kind of a pipe, with an ex¬ 
quisitely painted bowl, and an amber mouth¬ 
piece. This he applied to his lips, as often as 
every five or six paces, and inhaled a deep whiff 
of smoke, which, after being retained a moment 
in his lungs, might be seen to eddy gracefully 
from his mouth and nostrils. 

As may well be supposed, the street was all 
a-stir to find out the stranger’s name. 

“ It is some great nobleman, beyond ques¬ 
tion,” said one of the town’s people. “ Do you 
see the star at his iJreast ?” 

“ Nay; it is too bright to be seen,” 6aid 


man, as you say. But, by what conveyance, 
think you, can his lordship have voyaged or tra¬ 
velled hither ? There has been no vessel from 
the old country for a month past; and if he have 
arrived overland from the southward, pray where 
are his attendants and equipage ?” 

“ He needs no equipage to set off his rank,” 
remarked a third. “ If he came among us in 
rags, nobility would shine through a hole in his 
elbow. I never saw such dignity of aspect. He 
has the old Norman blood in his veins, I war¬ 
rant him.” 

“ I rather take him to be a Dutchman, or one 
of your high Germans,” said another citizen. 
“ The men of those countries have always the 
pipe at their mouths.” 

“ And so has a Turk,” answered his compa¬ 
nion. “ But, in my judgment, this stranger 
hath been bred at the French court, and hath 
there learned politeness and grace of manner, 
which none understand so well as the nobility of 
Franco. That gait, now! A vulgar spectator 
might deem it stiff—he might call it a hitch and 
jerk—but, to my eye, it hath an unspeakable 
majesty, and must have been acquired by con¬ 
stant observation of the department of the Grand 
Monarque. The stranger’s character and office 
are evident enough. He is a French Ambas¬ 
sador, come to treat with our rulers about the 
cession of Canada.” 

“ More probably a Spaniard,” said another, 
“ and hence his yellow complexion. Or, most 
likely, he is from the Havanna, or from some 
port on the Spanish Main, and comes to make 
investigation about the piracies which our Go¬ 
vernor is thought to connive at. Those settlers 
in Peru and Mexico have skins as yellow as the 
gold which they dig out of their mines.” 

“ Yellow or not,” cried a lady, “ he is a beau- 
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tiful man!—so tall, so slender!—such a fine, sive character of the stranger, except a little 
noble face, with so well-shaped a nose, and all child and a cur dog. 

that delicacy of expression about the mouth! Our legend here loses somewhat of its con- 
And, bless me, how bright his star is ! It posi- tinuity, and, passing over the preliminary ex- 
tively shoots out flames !” planation between Feathertop and the merchant, 

" So do your eyes, fair lady,” said the stranger goes in quest of the pretty Polly Gookin. She 
with a bow, and a flourish of his pipe; for he was a damsel of a soft, round figure, with light 
was just passing at the instant. “ Upon my hair and blue eyes, and a fair rosy face, which 
honour, they have quite dazzled me!” seemed neither very shrewd nor very simple. 

“ Was ever so original and exquisite a com- This young lady had caught a glimpse of 
pliment ?” murmured the lady, in an ecstasy of the glistening stranger, while standing at the 
delight. threshold, and had forthwith put on a laced cap, 

Amid the general admiration excited by the a string of beads, her finest kerchief, and her 
stranger’s appearance, there were only two dis- stiffest damask petticoat, in preparation for the 
senting voices. One was that of an impertinent interview. Hurrying from her chamber to the 
cur, which, after snuffing at the heels of the parlour, she had ever since been viewing herself 
glistening figure, put its tail between its legs, in the large looking-glass, and practising pretty 
and skulked into its master’s back-yard, voci- airs—now a smile, now a ceremonious dignity of 
ferating an execrable howl. The otner dissen- aspect, and now a softer smile than the former— 
tient was a young child, who squalled at the kissing her hand, likewise, tossing her head, and 
fullest stretch of his lungs, and babbled some managing her fan; while, within the mirror, an 
unintelligible nonsense about a pumpkin. unsubstantial little maid repeated every gesture, 

Feathertop, meanwhile, pursued his way along and did all the foolish things that Polly did, but 
thestreet. Except for the few complimentary words without making her ashamed of them. In short, 
to the lady, and, now and then, a slight inclina- it was the fault of pretty Polly’s ability, rather 
tion of the head, in requital of the profound re- than her will, if she failed to ne as complete an 
verences of the bystanders, he 6eemed wholly artifice as the illustrious Feathertop himself; 
absorbed in his pipe. There needed no other and, when she thus tampered with her own sim- 
proof of his rank and consequence, than the per- plicity, the witch’s phantom might well hope to 
feet equanimity with which he comported him- win her. 

self, while the curiosity and admiration of the No sooner did Polly hear her father’s gouty 
town swelled almost into clamour around him. footsteps approaching the parlour-door, accom- 
Witb a crowd gathering behind his footsteps, he panied with the stiff clatter of Feathertop’s high- 
finally reached the mansion-house of the worship- heeled shoes, than she seated herself bolt up- 
ful Justice Gookin, entered the gate, ascended the right, and innocently began warbling a song, 
steps of the front door, and knocked. In the “ Polly! daughter Polly!” cried the old mer- 
interim, before his summons was answered, the chant. “ Come hither, cnild.” 
stranger was observed to shake the ashes out of Master Gookin’s aspect, as he opened the 
his pipe. door, was doubtful and troubled. 

“ what did he say, in that sharp voice ?” “ This gentleman,” continued he, presenting 

inquired one of the spectators. the stranger, " is the Chevalier Feathertop—nay, 

“ Nay, I know not,” answered his friend. I beg his pardon, roy Lord Feathertop—who 
" But tne sun dazzles my eyes strangely. How hath brought me a token of remembrance from 
dim and faded his lordship lookB, all of a sud- an ancient friend of mine. Pay your duty to 
den! Bless my wits, what is the matter with his lordship, child; and honour him as his 
me?” quality deserves.” 

“ The wonder is,” said the other, “ that his After these few words of introduction, the 
pipe, which was out only an instant ago, should worshipful magistrate immediately quitted the 
be all alight again, ana with the reddest coal I room. But, even in that brief moment, had the 
ever saw. There is something mysterious about fair Polly glanced aside at her father, instead of 
this stranger. What a whiff of smoke was that! devoting herself wholly to the brilliant guest, 
Dim and faded, did you call him! Why, as she might have taken warning of some mischief 
he turns about, the star on his breast is all a nigh at hand. The old man was nervous, 
blaze.” fidgety, and very pale. Purposing a smile of 

" It is, indeed,” said his companion; " and courtesy, he had deformed his face with a sort of 
it will go near to dazzle pretty Polly Gookin, galvanic grin, which, when Feathertop’s back 
whom I see peeping at it out of the chamber was turned, he exchanged for a scowl; at the 
window.” same time shaking his fist, and stamping his 

The door being now opened, Feathertop gouty foot—an incivility which brought its retri- 
turned to the crowd, made a stately bend of his bution along with it. Tlie truth appears to 
body, like a great man acknowledging the re- have been, that Mother Rigby’s word of intro- 
verence of the meaner sort, and vanished into duction, whatever it might be, had operated far 
the house. There was a mysterious kind of a more on the rich merchant's fears, than on hi* 
smile, if it might not better be called a grin or good-will. Moreover, being a man of wonder- 
grimace, upon his visage; but of all the throng fully acute observation, he had noticed that the 
that beheld him, not an individual appears to painted figures on the bowl of Feathertop’s pipe 
have possessed insight enough to detect the illu- were in motion. Looking more closely, he be. 
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came convinced that these figures were a party 
of little demons, each duly provided with horns 
and a tail, and dancing hand-in-hand, with ges¬ 
tures of diabolical merriment, round the circum¬ 
ference of the pipe-bowl. As if to confirm his 
suspicions, while Master Gookin ushered his 
guest along a dusky passage, from his private- 
room to the parlour, the star on Feathertop’s 
breast had scintillated actual flames, and threw 
a flickering gleam upon the wall, the ceiling, and 
the floor. 

With such sinister prognostics manifesting 
themselves on all hands, it is not to be mar¬ 
velled at that the merchant should have felt that 
he was committing his daughter to a very 
questionable acquaintance. He cursed, in his 
secret soul, the insinuating elegance of Feather- 
top’s manners, as this brilliant personage bowed, 
smiled, put his hand on his heart, inhaled a 
long whiff from his pipe, and enriched the at¬ 
mosphere with the smoky vapour of a fragrant 
and visible sigh. Gladly would poor Master 
Gookin have thrust his dangerous guest into the 
street. But there was a constraint and terror 
within him. This respectable old gentleman, 
we fear, at an early period of life, had given 
some pledge or other to the Evil Principle, and 
perhaps was now to redeem it by the sacrifice of 
his daughter. 

It so happened that the parlour-door was 
partly of glass, Bhaded by a silken curtain, the 
folds of which hung a little awry. So strong 
was the merchant’s interest in witnessing what 
was to ensue between the fair Polly and the gal¬ 
lant Feathertop, that after quitting the room, he 
could by no means refrain from peeping through 
the crevice of the curtain. 

But there was nothing very miraculous to be 
seen; nothing—except me trifles previously no¬ 
ticed—to confirm the idea of a supernatural 
peril environing the pretty Polly. The stranger, 
it is true, was evidently a thorough and prac¬ 
tised man of the world, systematic and self- 
possessed, and therefore the sort of person to 
whom a parent ought not to confide a simple 
young girl, without due watchfulness for the re¬ 
sult. The worthy magistrate, who had been 
conversant with all degrees and qualities of man¬ 
kind, could not but perceive every motion and 
gesture of the distinguished Feathertop came in 
its proper place; nothing had been left rude or 
native in nim; a well-digested conventionalism 
had incorporated itself thoroughly with his sub¬ 
stance, and transformed him into a work of art. 
Perhaps it was this peculiarity that invested him 
with a species of ghastliness and awe. It is the 
effect of any thing completely and consum¬ 
mately artificial, in human shape, that the per¬ 
son impresses us as an unreality, and as having 
hardly pith enough to cast a shadow upon the 
floor. As regarded Feathertop, all this resulted 
in a wild, extravagant, and fantastical impres¬ 
sion, as if his life and being were akin to the 
smoke that curled upward from his pipe. 

But pretty Polly Gookin felt not thus. The 
pair were now promenading the room—Feather¬ 
top with his dainty 6tride, and no less dainty 


grimace; the girl with a native maidenly grace, 
just touched, not spoiled, by a slightly affected 
manner, which seemed caugnt from the perfect 
artifice of her companion. The longer the inter¬ 
view continued, the more charmed was pretty 
Polly, until, within the first quarter of an hour 
(as the old magistrate noted by his watch), she 
was evidently beginning to be in love. Nor 
need it have been witchcraft that subdued her 
in such a hurry; the poor child’s heart, it may 
be, was so very fervent, that it melted her with 
its own warmth, as reflected from the hollow 
semblance of a lover. No matter what Feather¬ 
top said, his words found depth and reverbera¬ 
tion in her ear; no matter what he did, his 
action was heroic to her eye. And, by this 
time, it is to be supposed, there was a blush on 
Polly’s cheek, a tender smile about her mouth, 
and a liquid softness in her glance; while the 
star kept coruscating on Feathertop's breast, 
and the little demons careered, with more frantic 
merriment than ever, about the circumference of 
his pipe-bowl. Oh, pretty Polly Gookin, why 
should these imps rejoice so madly that a silly 
maiden’s heart was about to be given to a 
shadow! Is it so unusual a misfortune?—so 
rare a triumph ? 

By-and-by Feathertop paused, and throwing 
himself into an imposing attitude, seemed to 
summon the fair girl to survey his figure, and 
resist him longer, if she could. His star, his 
embroidery, his buckles, glowed at that instant 
with unutterable splendour; the picturesque 
hues of his attire took a richer depth of colour¬ 
ing; there was a gleam and polish over his 
whole presence, betokening the perfect witchery 
of well-ordered manners. The maiden raised 
her eyes, and suffered them to linger upon her 
companion with a bashful and admiring gaze. 
Then, as if desirous of judging what value her 
own simple comeliness might nave, side by side 
with so much brilliancy, she cast a glance 
towards the full-length looking-glass, in front 
of which they happened to be standing. It was 
one of the truest plates in the world, and incapa¬ 
ble of flattery. No sooner did the images therein 
reflected meet Polly’s eye, than she shrieked, 
shrank from the stranger’s side, gazed at him 
for a moment in the wildest dismay, and sank 
insensible upon the floor. Feathertop likewise 
had looked towards the mirror, and there beheld, 
not the glittering mockery of his outside show, 
but a picture of the sordid patchwork of his 
real composition, stripped of all witchcraft. 

The wretched simulacrum! We almost pity 
him! He threw up his arms with an expression 
of despair, that went farther than any of his 
previous manifestions, towards vindicating his 
claims to be reckoned human. For perchance 
the only time, since this so often empty and de¬ 
ceptive life of mortals began its course, an illu¬ 
sion had seen and fully recognized itself. 

Mother Rigby was seated by her kitchen 
hearth, in the twilight of this eventful day, and 
had just shaken the ashes out of a new pipe, 
when she heard a hurried tramp along the road. 
Yet it did not seem so much the tramp of human 
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footsteps, as the clatter of sticks or the rattling 
of dry bones. 

“ Ha!” thought the old witch, “ what step is 
that? Whose skeleton is out of its grave now, 
I wonder ?” 

A figure burst headlong into the cottage-door. 
It was Feathertop! His pipe was still a-light; 
the star still flamed upon his breast; the em¬ 
broidery still glowed upon his garments; nor 
had he lost, in any degree or manner that could 
be estimated, the aspect that assimilated him 
with our mortal brotherhood. But yet, in some 
indescribable way (as is the case with all that 
has deluded us, when once found out), the poor 
reality was felt beneath the cunning artifice. 

“ What has gone wrong ?” demanded the 
witch; “ did yonder sniffling hypocrite thrust 
my darling from his door? The villain! I’ll 
set twenty fiends to torment him, till he offer 
thee his daughter on his bended knees !” 

“‘No, mother,” said Feathertop, despondingly, 
“ it was not that!” 

" Did the girl scorn my precious one ?” asked 
Mother Rigby, her fierce eyes glowing like two 
coals of Tophet; "I’ll cover her face with 
pimples! Her nose shall be as red as the coal 
in thy pipe! Her front teeth shall drop out! 
In a week hence, she shall not be worth thy 
having!” 

“ Let her alone, mother!” answered poor 
Feathertop; “ the girl was half won; and mer 
thinks a kiss from her sweet lips might have 
made me altogether human! But,” he added, 
after a brief pause, and then a howl of self* 
contempt, “ I’ve seen myself, mother! I’ve 
seen myself for the wretched, ragged, empty 
thing I am 1 I’ll exist no longer!” 

Snatching the pipe from his mouth, he flung it 


with all his might against the chimney, and, at ike 
same instant, sank upon the floor, a medley 
of straw and tatfered garments, with some sticks 
protruding from the heap, and a shrivelled 
pumpkin in the midst. The eyeholes were dow 
lustreless; but the rudely-carved gap, that just 
before had been a mouth, still seemed to twist 
itself into a despairing grin, and was so far 
human. 

“ Poor fellow 1” quoth Mother Rigby, with a 
rueful glance at the relics of her ill-fated con¬ 
trivance; “my poor, dear, pretty Feathertop! 
There are thousands upon thousands of cox¬ 
combs and charlatans in the world, made up of 
just such a jumble of worn-out, forgotten, and 
good-for-nothing trash as he was ! Yet they live 
in fair repute, and never see themselves for what 
they are! And why should my poor puppet be 
the only one to know himself, andLperish for it!” 

While thus muttering, the witch had filled a 
fresh pipe of tobacco, and held the stem between 
her fingers, as doubtful whether to thrust it into 
her own mouth or Feathertop’s. 

“ Poor Feathertop!” she continued, “I could 
easily give him another chance, and send him 
forth again to-morrow. But, no! his feelings 
are too tender; his sensibilities too deep. He 
seems to have too much heart to bustle for his 
own advantage, in such an empty and heartless 
world. Well, well! I’ll make a scarecrow of 
him, after all. Tis an innocent and a useful 
vocation, and will suit my darling well; and if 
each of his human brethren had as fit a one, 
’twould be the better for mankind; and as for 
this pipe of tobacco, I need it more than he!” 

So saying. Mother Rigby put the stem between 
her lips. “ Dickon!” cried she, in her high, 
sharp tone, “ another coal for my pipe 1” 


THE CHILD'S CORNER. 


THE LADY BLANCHE AND SARAH 
JANE. 

BY HANNAH CLAY. 

The Lady Blanche was a very pretty elegant 
child, about seven years of age, with large blue 
eyes, and flaxen ringlets. In summer she was 
always dressed in white muslin; and when the 
Earl and Countess, her papa and mamma, were 
in town, she was accustomed to take an airing 
iii Kensington Gardens or Hyde Park every fine 
day in her own little carriage, drawn by her own 
footman, a trusty servant, named Simmons; 
while beside her walked her fashionable and 
accomplished governess, Mrs. Belton. 

But Lady Blanche, notwithstanding the luxury 
and ease in which she lived, and the anxious and 
tender cares that surrounded her—for she was 
an only child—was far from happy. She would 
often fret and cry, and tum away from all her 
beautiful books and playthings with a weariness 
that the little shabby children who sometimes 
intruded into the aristocratic square in which 
she lived, had never felt in their whole lives. 


The truth was, that Lady Blanche was tired of 
being pleased, of having all her wishes antici¬ 
pated, of not being able to do a single action or 
take a single step without being watched and 
praised, blamed, or corrected, as the case might 
be. Lady Blanche, without knowing it, sighed 
for nature, for freedom. 

One day she was seated at a window of the 
large handsome study or schoolroom, where 6he 
and her governess always spent their mornings* 
and which was situated on the ground floor, 
looking into the square. On the little girl’s lap 
lay a profusion of exquisite flowers; and a splen¬ 
did wax doll was in her arms, dressed in the ex¬ 
treme of the fashion. As the window was almost 
down to the ground. Lady Blanche, in all her 
prettiness and elegance, could plainly be dis¬ 
cerned by the few passers-by at that early hour 
of the morning. 

A little girl about her own age, and though 
poorly dressed, blooming and pretty, was pl*f“ 
ing about by the railings of the garden in the 
middle of the square. The child was accomp*' 
oied by a baby-brother, round and rosy, and »t 
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wns a great joke between them to throw some 
daisies and dandelions that they had gathered, 
no one knows where, at each other, and then 
ran away. In the midst of their glee, the little 
girl caught sight of Lady Blanche, sitting list¬ 
less and abstracted at the window, and started 
as though she had seen an apparition. 

“ Look at that pretty little lady,” she said to 
her brother; “ I wonder is she alive, or is it a 
wax-work. Let us go nearer.” 

The children accordingly advanced, and placed 
themselves as near the object of their admiration 
as th? area railings would allow them. 

“.It is a real little girl,” said the child outside 
again. “ What a grand doll! Look, Davie, 
did you ever see anything so beautiful ? And 
all those flowers, where could she get them ? 
They can’t be real flowers, they must be painted, 
they are 60 beautiful.” 

“ Posy! posy!” said little Davie, who was 
not long from the country, bolding out his 
chubby hands, and raising his large blue eyes 
coaxingly to the elegant little maiden at the 
window. 

“ Oh ! how I should like to be a lady!” said 
his sister again, “ to wear such beautiful curls 
and white frocks, to have such a doll and such 
flowers, and sit in such a grand room !” 

Meanwhile Blanche, not at all annoyed at 
b( ing stared at, was on her part thinking her 
own thoughts about the children outside the 
railings. 

“ How merry and happy they seem!” she 
said to herself; “ they can play where they like, 
without always being told to run gracefully, to 
bold their shoulders and arms properly, nor to 
rumple their curls or soil their dresses. Oh! 
that I was a poor child!” 

Lady Blanche was startled by a low sigh. 
She looked at her governess, wno was writing 
letters at a table in the centre of the room ; but 
the sigh came from some one nearer. It ap¬ 
peared to emanate from her doll, which had 
fallen back over her arm; but that could scarcely 
he. Raising up the magnificent toy, she looked 
in its face. The waxen eyelids opened and 
closed, the rosy mouth expanded into a smile, 
then the eyes again opened, and fixed themselves 
deliberately upon the wondering blue ones of the 
Lady Blanche. 

“ My dear little mistress,” said the doll, with 
a voice like the silvery rattle of the hells of Lady 
Blanch’s handsome coral, which she had left off 
playing with years ago^“ my dear little mis¬ 
tress, I am not a doll, as I appear to be, hut a 
fairy, and your godmother.” 

“ Mamma and Aunt Clare are my godmo¬ 
thers,” said the little Lady, marvelling how a 
doll could talk. Indeed she nearly let her be¬ 
loved Rosy—that was the name she had given 
the doll—fall flat on the ground, so great was 
her amazement. “ Mamma and Aunt Clare are 
my godmothers,” 6he repeated. 

“ Yes, upon earth,” replied Miss Rosy, “ but 
not in Fairyland. There, certain favoured little 
mortals, both rich and poor, have each a guardian 
Fairy appointed to look after them as soon as 


they are horn into this troublesome world. Such 
a one was Cinderella, whose touching story you 
have read with delight. We are, after a certain 
time, sent to live with our charges under various 
disguises. For this purpose I took the shape of 
a doll. Your aunt was not aware that she was 
fulfilling a Fairy decree when she bought me as 
a present for you. Before then I had often paid 
you a visit in one of the bells of your coral.” 

“ Yes, your voice just sounds like it—tinkle, 
tinkle—not like the voice of any one I know.” 

“Just now,” continued the doll, “ you wished 
a wish. The Fairy Queen, my real mistress, has 
long seen and pitied your discontent. She 
therefore, the last time I saw her majesty, gave 
me leave to grant your next wish.” 

“ But when can you see her?” inquired the 
child. “ I play with you nearly all day long, 
and you sleep beside me in your pretty cradle at 
night.” 

“ Yes, Lady Blanche; and then, when you 
have closed your eyes in slumber, 1 mount a 
starbeam that pierces through the window- 
shutter, and away I speed to the court of the 
Fairy Queen, to pay my respects to my gra¬ 
cious mistress, and receive further orders. Last 
night I was there, and received permission, as 
I have already told you, to grant your next 
wish.” 

And stretching out her waxen hand, the doll 
just lightly touched Lady Blanche’s forehead 
with the tip of one pink finger. The little pa¬ 
trician lost all consciousness for a moment; and 
when she again revived, she was in the square 
with little Davie, who pulled her along by the 
pinafore, saying, “ Come, come! Davie tired, 
Davie wants his dinner.” 

Blanche looked down at Davie, who was 
beginning to he fretful, and then she examined, 
with some wonder, her own coarse, though 
clean and well-mended pinafore, and thick, 
clumsy shoes; and somehow or other she knew 
that she was called Sarah Jane, and that her 
father and mother lived in a close, narrow street 
a little way from the square. All this felt very 
strange, especially when she looked back at the 
window of the great house, and saw another, yet 
the same. Lady Blanche now standing full in 
front of the window, and gazing with astonish¬ 
ment after her substitute, while the doll, become 
a doll once more, lay motionless on her arm. 

“ It is then true,” said the little girl in the 
square, as Davie hung heavily on her arm, still 
pulling her along, “ it is all true, and I am a 
poor little girl, as I wished to be. But what a 
long way, and how heavy my shoes are, and 
how hard the pavement! And now it begins to 
rain, and we shall get wet. Come, Davie, run 
quick, mother will be angry.” 

And with a strange blending of her new and 
her former self, the little girl hurried on, some¬ 
times shrinking from the dirty streets and damp 
people, then thinking of her mother, the scold¬ 
ing, and the dinner of stale fish and potatoes 
that awaited her in John Street. 

The children soon arrived at the shop-door of 
a small greengrocer and general dealer at the 
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corner of the street aforesaid, and threaded their 
way through the bundles of firewood and piles 
of apples and onions that were somewhat hete¬ 
rogeneously mingled into a small apartment 
behind. 

“ There—take that! and that! you little 
hussy!” said the shrill voice of a woman, the 
mother of Sarah Jane and Davie, as she gave 
the former two sounding blows on the shoulders. 

Sarah Jane began to cry, and Davie roared 
from sympathy; and then the little girl drew 
herself proudly up, and cast a “ Lady Blanche” 
look upon the coarse, sharp-tempered woman 
whom she called mother, ana who had evidently 
paid a morning visit to the gin-shop at the op¬ 
posite corner. 

“ Upon my word,” said Mrs. Hopkins, “ what 
airs my lady gives herself! So I am not to 
punish you wh«n you waste your time in play, 
instead of coming straight home to nurse the 
baby while I see to the dinner. Here, eat your 
fish and ’taters, and don’t fall to sleep over 
them.” 

A busy life poor Sarah Jane had of it the rest 
of the day. There was the baby to nurse, and 
there were errands to run, and the shop to mind 
while “mother” went over to a neighbour’s, 
and the lodger’s roQm to sweep out, and the 
tea-things to set, and to wash up when done 
with, and beer to fetch for a “ gentleman” 
who dropped in in the evening with “ father” 
(who didn’t take any himself because he was 
a teetotaller), and lastly, the plates and glasses 
to set out for a hot supper. This last was 
a'perfectly disinterested action; for, having 
performed it, Sarah Jane was forthwith sent to 
bed, where she immediately fell fast asleep, being 
soundly tired. 

Meanwhile the real Sarah Jane, metamor- 
hosed into the Lady Blanche, was undergoing 
er share of trial. Mrs. Belton never left her 
five minutes in peace that weary day. 

“ Really, Lady Blanche, you are intolerably 
awkward. Your ladyship’s left shoulder is grow¬ 
ing out. We must get Dr. Clarence to look at 
it. Lay down your doll immediately, and repose 
for an hour on your inclined plane.” 

“ But, Mrs. Belton,” remonstrated the young 
lady, who had reckoned on the pleasure of 
dressing her magnificent doll in its Leghorn- 
bonnet with feathers, and lace mantilla—“ but, 
Mrs. Belton, it is so very fine, and I should like 
to go to the park, ana run on the grass, and 
pluck daisies and dandelions.” 

Here the “ Sarah Jane” nature peeped out. 

“Pluck daisies and dandelions in a public 
park! Your ladyship will next request permis¬ 
sion to play with the dirty little children that 
roll about on the grass all day long! You 
are singularly unladylike in your ideas. Lady 
Blanche.” 

• * * * « 

A few days passed; and each little girl, 
heartily tired of her new and unnatural position, 
repented most sincerely of her vain wish to be 
something and somewhere different from the 


identity and place originally assigned to her in 
this world of gradations and contrasts. We 
cannot exactly say that each little girl formed a 
distinct resolution that, if she were in her own 
position again, she would endeavour to ornament 
that position by striving to fulfil all the duties 
thereto belongin; yet a glimpse of this idea 
dawned in the mind of each. Lady Blanche 
meditated somewhat after this fashion:— 

“ It is good to have work to do; yet not too 
much work. If the fairy will let me go back 
again to papa and mamma, and Mrs. Belton, I 
will not be an idle, spoiled child any more. And 
when I am a great lady, I will remember such 

oor, hard-worked children as Sarah Jane; and 

will try to make people happy, and not so poor 
and tired all their lives long.” 

And Sarah Jane, in her own way, thought 
“ I should not like to be a great lady, after all. 
It is true that I am awkward, as Mrs. Belton 
and that grand Countess say, when they think I 
am Lady Blanche. I will not envy little ladies 
any more; for they have their trials, too, in 
having governesses, and not being allowed to 
play and be at liberty. If I could get back to 
mother, though she is cross sometimes, and little 
Davie and the baby, I would try to be more 
useful and handy than ever before. And then 
perhaps father will let me go to evening-school; 
and if I can get very learned, I shan’t feel that 
any one is above me—for the best and wisest 
people are the best and wisest, whether they are 
poor persons or ladies.” 

* * * • * 

It was Sunday, and the bells were ringing for 
evening-service. Mrs. Hopkins and her husband 
had gone to chapel, having left Sarah Jane at 
home to take care of Davie and the baby. The 
little boy had fallen asleep in the great chair in 
the chimney-corner, and nothing was to be heard 
but the pleasant clash of the bells and the gentle 
rocking of the cradle, as Sarah Jane, dressed in 
her Sunday’s best, pushed it to and fro with her 
foot. Suddenly a deep slumber fell upon her, 
and when she again opened her eyes she was on 
the sofa in her real mamma’s drawing-room, 
and Mrs. Belton was saying— 

“Are you asleep. Lady Blanche? I have 
spoken to you twice, ana you have made no 
reply.” 

At the same moment Sarah Jane was bending 
over her little brother in the small room in John- 
street, and hugging him until he started from 
his sleep in alarm. He never knew why the 
little girl was crying and pressing him so close 
to her, nor why she immediately afterwards took 
the baby from the cradle, and tossed it high in 
the air in her glee. 

People soon observed a change in both the 
green-grocer’8 daughter and the Earl’s only 
chdd. The neighbours praised the former for 
being so managing and clever, so constantly 
cheerful and contented; and Mrs. Belton prayed 
the Countess to observe how docUe and pains¬ 
taking her daughter had become, ana how 
polite and kind she was to the poorest person. 
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What is the lesson” we design to teach 
in this our fairy-tale ? That people are generally 
best in their own places, and need not envy 
one another, as pleasure and pain are more 
equally divided than they appear to be; and 
further, that no station has intrinsic superiority, 
save as its possessor uses it to develops supe¬ 
rior virtue. 


MY MILK-WHITE STEED. 

BY E. C. W. 

My milk-white steed had a flowing mane, 

A silver bit and a silken rein; 

A well-arch’d neck and a fiery eye; *' 

And he held his faultless head so high, 

He won the notice of passers-by. 

Proud was his carriage, and broad his chest, 
And smooth his coat as a satin vest; 

And though there were some to doubt his speed, 

I fancied that I was bless’d indeed 

When first I mounted my milk-white steed! 

This steed of mine, had I even tried 

His nerves to startle, would not have “ shied.” 

He never was known to run away, 

To kick, to curvet, to disobey, 

Or to answer with a saucy neigh. 

My milk-white steed like a stock would stand, 
Till gently touch’d by his rider’s hand; 


| And then he moved with a quiet grace. 

Nor could the excitement of the chase 
Tempt him to vary his gontle pace. 

If a horse had ever own’d a mind, 

You’d feel, I’m sure, more than half inclined 
T o think that mine raised his thoughts beyond 
All food, when you hear he was’nt fond 
Of oats, and would not drink at a pond! 

My milk-white steed such a luxury 
As rest despised! He would never lie 
On the ground to sleep—which seems so sad, 
’Twill make you think, if a mind he had, 

*Twas ill at ease, and his conscience bad! 

He neither required whip nor spur: 

An infant’s pressure would make him stir: 

And, fully to ev’ry touch awake, 

I’ve seen him, when set in motion, shake 
As the aspen-leaves in summer quake. 

I’m not quite certain as to the breed 

Of my handsome, long-tail’d, milk-white steed: 

I only know, that of Dunnett’s • stock 
He once form’d part, and was wont to rock 
Right well, in my days of sash and frock! 

Allow’d a place in our nursery, 

Ho seem’d like one of the family; 

And there for years, undisturb’d, he stood, 

Till 11 earn’d to scorn a horse of wood, 

And rode a live one whene’er I could! 

* The name of the proprietor of a noted toy- 
warehouse in Cheapside. 
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IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 

Materials. —French Muslin, and W. Evans and Co’s. Embroidery Cotton, No. 40. 
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The section given of this collar is of the full 
dimensions, and the centre being engraved, the 


this collar. The edges of the leaves are worked in 
raised satin 6titch, and the veinings sewed over. 


remainder may be traced from it. The edge A very pretty way of working leaves is to fill op 


consists of a broad Vandyke of overcast stitch, 
considerably raised , to give it a richer appear¬ 
ance. In order to do this, space must pre¬ 
viously be thickly filled with tracing threads. 

The eyelet-holes are the only open parts of I 


the entire space with small eyelet-holes, after 
working the veins. 

Tack the muslin on toile cire before work¬ 
ing. 

Aiguillitti. 


LOUNGING CAP. 


IN APPLICATION. 






MATERIAL*.— Very fine Cloth, f of a yard by 9 inches; some Velvet of the same colour; Albert 
Braid ; and coarse Gold Thread of the best quality. Handsome pendaut Tassel. 

. .. This cap looks best 

. in coffee brown, or rich 

SMl&h , ? *J| SS&rsS 

m/ LM mSk ■ i 1 1 1 ■(. i-* \ tL r T.'r yg 

the cap, without quite 
v VcSIi touc hing each other. 
Iji The leaves are disposed 

3HS\\ W 'I alternately upwards and 
A \ \ i 1 vi! downwards, and stems 

antl tendrils fill up the 
■I I ‘Hi | spaces between. To 

^^Kiss&Kiiiiuii ii draw the 

\\vv\ a pi ece °f stout writing- 
\m\\ paper, just long enough 
M il 1 \; 'to go round the head, 

/i \\\\\X V an( * a ^ out 
/Irify I A v \l w ^ e « Divide the whole 
II’H ' K length into as many 
arts as there are to be leaves in outlines The crown is entirely of velvet; it is nearly a 
mere’y creasing the paper), draw the leaf from j round, about five inches in diameter; it is orna- 
he card-board pattern in each of these, add the mented with a scroll round the edge, in thread 





parts as there are to be leaves in outlines The crown is entirely of velvet; it is nearly a 
(mere’y creasing the paper), draw the leaf from round, about five inches in diameter; it is orna- 
the card-board pattern in each of these, add the mented with a scroll round the edge, in thread 
stems and tendrils, and then after doing another and braid, to correspond with the other part** 


line of the 6ame with the small leaves, prick all 
the outlines for a pounced pattern. 

Mark the cloth with this; wet the wrong 6ide 
of the velvet leaves with good thin glue, lay 
them in their places, and when dried by slightly 


and there is a scallop round the edge of the cap; 

| done in the same manner. 

! To make up the cap, line it yith sarsenet of 
the same colour, join die sides, gather the top in, 

| and sew it round the crown; add the ta^d« 


pressing them, tack the edges down, and then 8CW " v V f 7 \Ide of a 

sew on tfie Albert braid, with a gold thread on ! ™ e “° 8t , d . e « aD ‘ ** ? m “5 £l 

each aide of it. The vcinings of the leaves are | ^ge «at plaUed bottom m dead gold, w,th bri 

’done with gold thread; all the other parts are in 1 1,on P 8ndant8 ab ° Ut DU,e ,Bche8 loBg - 
Albert braid, with gold thread on each side. 

'The ends must be drawn through the cloth. 


Aiguillett*. 
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LAD Y* S C R A VAT E. 


APPLIQUE. 


Materials.—} yard of wide Sarsenet Ribbon, stiff Net, China sewing Silk, Beads, Bugles, or Pearls. 

On the colour chosen for the 
ribbon depends the selection of 
the other materials. White, 

S ale pink, and pale blue, are 
est with white net, and pearls; 
or white ribbon may be trimmed 
with the new blue bugles, re¬ 
cently brought from Germany. 

Darker and stronger colours 
may be used with black net 
nna silk, and trimmed with 
black beads and bugles. 

The pattern may be either 
of the size given in the en¬ 
graving, or enlarged, according 
to the width of the ribbon. The 
colour of the specimen neck¬ 
tie is lavender, with black net; 
white bugles, and black beads: 
the pattern, after being pounced, 
is marked on the ribbon, with 
flake-white; the net is tacked 
under it, and all the design 
worked in common chain-stitch. 

Then the ribbon is cut away 
from those parts where the net 
is left, and the beads and bugles 
added, as in theengraving. The 
border is finished with a line 
of Sorrento edging, a bead 
being slipped on every long 
stitch. 

Glove-band8 should be made 
with embroidered ends, to cor¬ 
respond with the neck-tie. One end of the glove- 
band should be short, and the other rather more 
than half a quarter long. The pattern must be 





reduced to suit the narrow ribbon used for the ; 
glove-bands. 

Aiouillittb. 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 

Materials.— A square of French Cambric, of the kind that Is not very transparent; W. Evans and 
Co’*, white and ingrain red Embroidery Cotton, No. 70 red, Nos. 40 and 00 wliito. 


This handkerchief border is in the kind of 
embroidery with two colours, of which we have 
already given some designs. The scrolls and 
scollops are to be in red embroidery, and all the 
remaining parts, including the eyelet holes, with 
white. Or the whole may be in white, if pre¬ 
ferred. . Nothing can exceed the elaborateness 
of every article of lingerie at the present time, 
and the style of ornamentation is elegant as well 
as rich. The handkerchief we give is a fair spe¬ 
cimen of this appendage to the morning toilette 
of a Parisian belle.. The corner is formed by 
increasing the outer scroll, with its border of 
scallops, so that it describes a section of nearly 
three quarters of a round. Draw one quarter 
only of the pattern, shifting it from corner to 


corner of the cambric, to mark the handker* 
chief. 

Trace the entire design with the coarsest 
white embroidery cotton, having previously 
tacked it on a bit of toile cire . The scallops 
are worked in button-hole stitch, and the scrolls 
in satin stitch. The eyelet-holes are pierced, 
and sewed round closely. The white spots in 
the barred scrolls are only small eyelet-holes. 
The roses and leaves are in raised satin stitch. 
In the pendant ornament, the black parts of all 
the circles, and the oblong eyelet-holes, are cut 
out and sewed round; and the small eyelet- 
hole in the centre of each is surrounded by a 
circle of thread closely sewed over. 

Aiguillettb. 
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THE CHILD-LOVE. 

(AN AMERICAN SKETCH) 

[BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


Y He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us— 

He made and loveth all.” 

Coleridge. 


M I am sore you love me, little Miriam ?” 

“ Love you!—oh, ao dearly!*’ And, as if her 
childish words needed a stronger confirmation, 
she pot her arms caressingly about his neck, and 
laid her head upon his bosom. Her face was 
very lovely as she looked up to him in all the 
winning truthfulness of an affectionate heart. 
Large grey eyes, with lashes so long and deep 
as almost to give them a sorrowful expression at 
times, and a mouth now smiling, and so dis¬ 
closing small pearly teeth, and then the crimson 
lips would meet in pouting fulness— 

“ As though a rose should shut, 

And be a bud again.” 

So thought the student, as he bent down to re¬ 
turn the fond caress, and mingled his darker 
locks with the light floating curls that were 
thrown back overnis shoulder. 

“And will you always love me, Miriam?’* 

“ Oh, always!” 

“ But when I am gone—for I may not be 
with you long; and then, when you do not see 
me every day, and you have other friends who 
love you better, and can make you more beau¬ 
tiful presents ?” 

She seemed to be pained, as if she understood 
the worldliness thus imputed k to her, young as 
she was. 

“ But why must you go ? and where will you 
go? Home?” 

“ Home! Ah, no, my child; I have not had 
a home these many years.” 

And then they were both silent for a little 
while; she pitying him because he had no home, 
and he dwelling on thoughts and recollections 
which the word had called up. The low brown 
farm-house where his boyish days were passed, 
with the mossy bank around the well: the little 
garden at the entrance of the orchard; the or¬ 
chard itself white with blossoms at this very 
season of the year. And then there was the 
brook, gurgling through the alder-bushes, and 
reflecting the tall spires of the crimson cardinal, 
or the field lily, that sprung among the rich 
grass. He seemed once more to lie, an idle, 
careless boy, watchiug the clouds floating lazily 
overhead, while the summer insects sang around 
him, and the wind came gently to lift the hair 
from his sun-burnt forehead. 

This brought a recollection of his mother’s kiss. 
It always seemed to him like the summer wind, so 


quiet, so warm, so loving—her kiss and blessing, 
as she bent over his pillow; and then she would 
kneel and pray so earnestly for her son, her only 
child. How unlike his father was that gentle 
woman! He had wondered at that even when 
a boy. Hi 8, stern, rigid parent, who rarely 
smiled, and made self-denial and never-ceasing 
labour his religion, as though he felt the curse 
of Cain ever upon his rugged fields. They were 
united only in one thing—their love for him, 
and the zealous prayer that he might be, like 
Samuel, called even in childhood to the service 
of the Temple. So they had dedicated him; 
and, when he saw the grass springing upon their 
graves in the church-yard, and took a last look 
upon that humble home, now passed into other 
hands, he remembered this strong wish of the 
hearts that had loved him so, and were now 
mouldering to dust beneath his feet. 

“ But where are you going ?” said the child, 
who had been thinking of many other things, 
and had now returned to this new fear of 
parting. 

“ Many, many hundred miles from this, 
Miriam, away from the busy city and its crowded 
streets. Far off to the still woods, where there 
are no church-bells, and even no Sabbaths. I 
am going to the poor Indians, to teach them 
where to look for the Great Spirit they worship, 
and to the settlers of those western lands, ruder 
still, and in darker ignorance. They scarcely 
know there is a God.” 

“ But they have the sky there, and the sun; 
and who do they think made them and the little 
flowers in the grass ? They could not make the 
flowers!” 

“ But they do not love the flowers and the sky 
as you do; they are blind: f Eyes have they, 
and they see not; ears, but they do not hear.’ 
So I am going to them with God’s own word; 
that will speak more plainly to their hearts. Do 
you not think it will be a beautiful life”—and his 
sunken eyes glanced with strange enthusiasm— 
“ devoting every power of soul and body to those 
benighted people, forgetting this life, and its 
comforts and pleasures, in the thoughts of that 
which is to come, reaping the broad whitening 
harvest ?” 

He forgot that he was speaking to a child: 
and yet she seemed to understand him, at least 
to feel that he was swayed by some noble emo¬ 
tion; for she raised her head and listened 
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eagerly, as if a new life of thought was opened 
to her. 

“And will you have a home there ?” 

“ Nay, I shall never have a home on earth; 
parents, wife, children, are not forme. I go 
forth with neither purse nor scrip, following our 
Divine Master; I shall not have where to lay 
my head. But his love constrains me; he will 
not desert his servant/’ And his voice sank, 
as it were, to a thought of prayer, for the 
strength he would need in the arduous path he 
had chosen. 

“ But you will be all alone and sick, and there 
will be no one to take care of you; then, per¬ 
haps, you will die.” The look of sadness we 
have spoken of came into the child’s earnest 
eyes, as she laid her soft head against his cheek, 
and wondered why he should choose to go away 
from her. 

“ We will not talk of this any longer, little 
one, I have made you so sad and grave. I do 
not like that look on your face; it is too womanly 
for such a little maiden. You are too young to 
understand all these things, and you must not 
try to; but you must love me; that is all 1 ask. 
See, there is your kitten come to invite you 
away from me.” 

It was with a strong effort that he had shaken 
off* the sombre mood into which he had fallen, 
and attempted to enter into her childish amuse¬ 
ments once more. He was startled by the earnest, 
dreamy look that she still retained. As he had 
said, it was too womanly for that young fair face. 

She smiled again; obedience to those she loved 
was the strong principle of her nature, for she 
had ever been governed by affection. No one 
ever spoke a harsh word to Miriam, motherless 
Miriam Arnold, the light of her father’s lonely 
life, and the pet of the neighbours, who looked 
out to catch a glimpse of her light figure as she 
bounded up the dark court like a flitting ray of 
sunshine. It was a gloomy abode for such a 
bright young creature, or a stranger would have 
thought so. The house so old and cheerless, 
far away from the gay shops and the beautiful 
women who frequent them. There was not 
even a green tree or an ivy wreath to refresh the 
eye, nothing but Miriam’s little pot of migno¬ 
nette upon the window-sill, fresh and fragrant 
like herself, and her bird, who sang above 
it with a carol as light-hearted as her own. 
The bird, the child, and the flowers, these 
were the light of that lonely house, since 
Miriam’s mother had faded in its dreariness. 
And it was home, too, even if the old servant, 
who moved with such a cautious tread among 
the dusty books of her master’s study, was the 
only companionable creature, save the bird. 
How carefully she rubbed the dingy furniture, 
and mended the threadbare curtains, long since 
faded from their cheerful neatness! It was, 
perhaps, this still seclusion that had given 
Miriam, with all her eager childish grace, 
thoughts above her years; and, after her friend 
had gone, she put toe kitten from her lap and 
leaned out of the window to watch for her father’s 
return, musing, as she had never done before, 


hoqr men coqld ever live without knowing they 
had a Father up in Heaven, and who else they 
could thank for taking care of them through 
the long dark night ? And then her friend— 
Paul he had told her to call him, when he first 
came to reed those strange Hebrew words to 
her father, a daily study of the ancient language 
67 the Bible he reverenced so much—Paul was 
going away to tell them to love Him. How very 
good he was! She should miss him a great 
deal though. : Perhaps he would take her too. 
Oh, she had not thought of that before! But, 
then, there was her father! No, Paul must go 
alone. Poor Paul, with no one to love him but 
herself. How gravely he had made her.promise 
to love him, as if she had not always done so 
from that very first day when he had taken hej 
upon his knee and talked to her as no one else 
could talk! 

The young curate, for such he was, of a 
wealthy parish-church, old and “lukewarm” be¬ 
cause of its long prosperity, had gone to his 
daily duty of reading the evening service to a 
scattered congregation, half hidden in the high 
straight pews, that almost stifled their faint 
responses. He went with a heavy load upon his 
heart, for he was a stranger among them and to 
their sympathies. There was no poverty to call 
such as he to their homes; the rector only was 
bidden to the rich man’s feasts. He came and 
went to and from the gUded chancel, with scarce 
a smile of recognition from those to whom his 
rich voice had read the “ comfortable words” of 
their Master, *and his. The Bible told him they 
were brethren; but his heart said they were 
utter strangers. It was this cold supineness 
that had first turned his thoughts to a more 
earnest, active life among men “ ready to perish,” 
while his present ministry was to those who were 
“ full and had need of nothing.” And, at last, 
after many a struggle and many a prayer, he had 
steadfastly turned his face to a mission in the 
western wilds of his native land. 

In all that wide, wide city there was one only 
object his heart could cling to—the little child 
whose arms had circled him, whose kiss had 
comforted his loneliness. This was perhaps 
from his own reserve, for he had been solitary 
even from a boy. He had never attached his 
playmates to him; he could not seek for sym¬ 
pathy among 6tranger6; opening to them the 
sorrows of his heart—a gentle heart like the 
mother who had given him life: but he checked 
its longing sympathies with a pride inherited 
front his sterner parent, and turned to fasting 
and lonely vigils of prayer and meditation. 
Miriam was the frail golden link that bound 
him to active human sympathies. He was 
attracted by her strange loveliness as she 
came, half pleadingly, half timidly, to prefer 
some request to her father; and since then shef 
had been the prattling companion of many a 
lonely hour when the task was ended, and his 
teacher had gone forth to impart to other pupils 
the stores of his great learning. 

She was watching for him the next day at th« - 
entrance of the court, as he came slowly along, 
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absorbed in one of those abstracted moods 
which had now become habitual to him. Her 
t j*es brightened as she caught sight of his slender 
figure, and she ran to place her nand in his with 
the confidence of an habitual favourite. Some¬ 
thing which pleased her very much had evidently 
occurred; but when she was questioned, she 
only smiled, and said it was a great secret; even 
Wpa was not jfco be told. Yet it was not naughtv: 
Margery had said so. Every day after that, for 
a long time, he found the faithful little sentinel 
'at her post; and sometimes their walk was ex¬ 
tended, and she would go with him into the 
"busy street, clinging closer to her dear com¬ 
panion, and looking up with smiles into his face, 
jf the crowd jostled her, the embodiment of the 
spirit of faith. 

, At last the secret was revealed. It was when 
he came to tell her that he was going, all was 
ready for his departure, and he had but one 
farewell to make. He was later than usual, and 
she was watching for him with more eagerness 
than ever. She tripped demurely by his side, 
looking so beautiful in her clean white dress, 
aqd her curls in such rich profusion flowing 
round her delicate throat. He could not bear 
to pain her happy heart by the sad news of their 
parting, so he drew her gently to his bosom for 
*he last time, while he waited for her father’s 
return'; and they were all alone but the kitten 
purring in the sun, and old Margery bustling in 
and out intent on household cares. They did 
not talk much, but now and then she would pass 
her hand caressingly over his face, or he would 
bend down and kiss her tenderly. At last he 
«aid— 

; “ I am going, Miriam. This is the last time 
I shall see you in many a day.” 

. “ Going!” she said, echoing the word Sor¬ 
rowfully. 

* “ Yes, as I told you when the spring first 
came. To-morrow I shall be on my way to the 
deep woods and* the boundless prairies of the 
western land.” 

* He expected at least a burst of passionate 
sobs; but she only nestled closer to his heart, 
and twined her arm more tightly about his 
neck. . 

; After a little time, sbe slid from bis knee, still 
sorrowful, and came back to him holding a little 
picture. - It waa a miniature of herself, exceed¬ 
ingly lifelike, and it had the dreamy, serious gaze 
which he had first noticed when speaking of his 
mission. This was her innocent little secret. 
It had been painted by a poor artist, with more 
talent than friends, who had his home in the 
same dark court. He had thought her so beau¬ 
tiful, that he begged her to sit to him, intending 
a surprise to her father, who, in his unosten¬ 
tatious way, had once been of service to bis 
poorer neighbour. That very day 6he bad 
brought it borne, so she told Paul, and laid it in 
tbe book before blip. 

* “ And he was pleased,” said Paul, “ and 
kissed you, and thought it was very like you, as 
*ldo?” 

t “l don’t believe be liked it so very much.I 


don’t think he likes pictures at all,” answered 
the child. “ He never looks at my sweet mo¬ 
ther, with the blue dress aud the rose in her 
hair. But be smiled, and told me to give it to 
the person I loved best in the world.” 

“And yon gave it to Margery, perhaps?” 
Paul smiled at the thought of bestowing such a 
gem upon Margery’s dark little kitchen. 

“ No, I don’t love her best, and that would 
not be right. I kept it for you, because there is 
no one but papa and you I ever dream about. 
Sometimes I have such lovely dreams, and think 
you are never going away. But you are, and 
you must take this, and keep it always. t I’m 
sure you will, Paul.” 

A tear, yes, a tear, fell upon the beautiful pic¬ 
ture—so touched was be by tbe earnestness and 
sincerity of ber affection, and tbe thought that 
he was so soon to leave her. 

Her father came, a mild, benevolent-looking 
man; but, nevertheless, with the air of one wbo 
bad no strong hope9 or desires. He was 6orry 
to part with his favourite pupil, but blessed him 
in God’s name; for he, too, had been “ a mi¬ 
nister about holy things,” and knew tbe burn¬ 
ing zeal which had filled the heart of the young 
devotee. 

The morrow came, and Miriam was restless 
and sad as the hour for their walk drew near, 
and there was.no friend to join her. Many and 
many a day did she linger at their old trysting- 
place, her heart beating fast, if she saw in the 
distance a face or figure that might be his. But 
one day after another came and went, and he 
was not there. Then she found other friends, 
and Time was her consoler. 

Years, many years harl passed, and the mis¬ 
sionary sat at the door of his rude cabin, and 
leaned his weary head against tbe rough un¬ 
hewn beams for support. He was far older, and 
bad a dejected, sorrowful air that had deepened 
the lines upon his forehead, though bis dark 
clustering hair had not silvered, and-his eyes 
still lighted with the fire of manly thought. Yet 
the fresh vigour of his youth was spent, and his 
heart was weary and atbirfct for closer sympathy 
than he had found among the rude dwellers of 
the land. Their numbers had greatly increased 
since he first came among them, end the Indian 
haunts had retreated from before approaching 
civilization. They had prayed him to remain 
among them, to visit their sick and bury their 
dead, and they were kind to him in their own 
way. They had built his cabin, and furnished 
it with their own rude manufactures, and brought 
him presents of game from the forest, and fruit 
from their thriving farms. But, now the zeal of 
his first consecration was 6pent, be saw little 
fruit of all his labours; the wilderness bad not 
yet blossomed as the rose. He longed for some 
one who could sympathize in his ardent desire 
to do good, and to encourage him to cast Ms 
“ bread upon the waters.” He covered his face 
with his hands and prayed, communing with the 
only Intelligence that could read his heart, and 
then he looked around him and still sighed. 

<> Perhaps it was that he had, seenthe cheerfu) 
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blaze from the fireside of some of his people, as 
he came homewards, and stopped to speak some 
playful word with the urchins before the door; 
out as he sighed, he wondered if he could have 
been happier had he not denied to his starving 
heart all numan, household love. “ Perhaps 1 
have wronged my nature/* he thought. “ It 
may not be required of me to lead tills lonely 
life.” And then—he never could tell what 
brought the recollection so vividly before him at 
that moment—there came a yearning thought of 
the little Miriam of years ago—his child-friend. 

She must be a woman now, and beautiful and 
good. Perhaps she had already a home of her 
own, and her children about her. At any rate, 
she had forgotten him. If she had not, if she 
still remembered her childish promise to love 
him always—but no, he would not be so mad, 
so selfish, as to ask her to sacrifice her youth 
and beauty to his life of lonely privation. But 
he could not banish her from his mind, and he 
went in and unclasped the miniature he had not 
seen for many a day. It was a little faded now; 
but there were the earnest, serious look, and the 
soft curl8, and the fond smile. How she bad 
loved him! and he could almost feel her arms 
about his neck, and her heart beating dose to 
his. It was the isolation of spirit as well as out¬ 
ward life which had impressed these remem¬ 
brances so forcibly upon him. Everything 
seemed as if yesterday. Again that yearning 
thought; and even Wore a resolve, he had 
smothered a fear, and was pouring out to her, 
or what he felt to be her now, all that was in his 
heart. 

After the letter was gone, there were weeks of 
anxious suspense; ana then he began to wonder 
at his own madness and folly. Sometimes he 
would try to calm himself with thinking that 
they had left their old home, and it would never 
reach Miriam; and then he almost wished it 
would be so, for she would never learn his pre¬ 
sumption. But at last the answer came, when 
he had quite ceased to expect it; and he knew 
only by the tumult of his emotions as he broke 
the seal, how much he had perilled upon what 
would now be revealed. He did not think to 
glance at the signature to see if she was still un¬ 
married; but, as one resolved to drain to the 
dregs a bitter cup, he tore open the sheet, allow¬ 
ing himself no hope. 

“ Paol —dear Paul!”—he was so dizzy that he 
could scarcely see the words—” you will think me 
strange, unmaidenly, when I tell you that my pen 
trembles in my hand for very happiness. I have heard 
from you once more! The dream of my youth, of 
many, many years, has at last been fulfilled! I 
knew you had not forgotten me; and I have kept 
you ever in my mind, mingled with all that I counted 
good and noble. I have kept the promise which you 
recall, unconsciously; for I had forgotten it was over 
required. I have * loved you always/ Paul. 

“ No doubt much of this has been wild imagina¬ 
tion, nursed in the lonely life I have ever led. I 
mean the seclusion; for we are still here as when 
you left us, except that my father is older and more 
feeble, and I have assumed Margery’s household 
duties, for we are very poor. You have sought a 


portionless bride. But we will come to you, as you 
have asked, for we know you cannot leave your 
people, and your heart will grow strong again, and 
be comforted by my father's gentle counsels; and I 
will be your < home.' I can remember asking you 
if you were going hpme. 

“ Do not fear that I shall not be content. I am 
strong and well; I have never been accustomed to 
luxuries; and I am unwomanly in telling you bow 
my very heart has gone out to you. at your first 
bidding ? I have never lost trace of your labours. 
I have seen what you have done for those scattered 
people. I read of the consecration of your little 
church; and once I have seen one who had met you, 
and who told me of your fervour, and that you wers 
wearing yourself out by your never-ceasing labour. 
He said your eyes were large and dark, though 
sunken, and that you looked too frail for so rude a 
life. You see it was not all imagination. 

“ Yes, wo will come. My father has said so 
with his blessing, and he will renew his youth living 
among the beautiful things of nature; and I shall 
know you there face to face—as I know you now in 
spirit—gentle, patient, unselfish.” 

The promise was kept, strange as it may seem 
to those who walk ever in the beaten track of 
cold formalities. It was again evening on those 
broad prairie lands, and Paul Stanbridge waited 
the approaching twilight, pondering on the new 
revelation of life, the seals of which another day 
would open. He wondered if it were not a 
blessed dream, and then he turned to look once 
more at the few comforts he had recently ga¬ 
thered in his little cabin for her who was hence¬ 
forth to be its mistress. She had always loved 
flowers. How fortunate that he had twined the 
prairie rose and the clematis over the misshapen 
walls of his dwelling! and the smooth lawn-tike 
slope to the river-side, how peaceful it all seemed 
as it slept in the sun’s last rays! 

Suddenly, he feltrathei than saw an approach, 
and he turned to find two persons coming slowly 
towards him. No, no, it was a dream—they 
could not reach even the village before the 
morrow—and the strangers were alone, and 
coming as if they knew the foot-path. 

It was no dream; one more glance, and he 
knew that venerable form; an instant, and that 
noble woman was clasped in a welcoming cm* 
brace. There was no coldness, no formality in 
that greeting. She was all that he had dreamed 
and pictured; she was much more than he had 
dared to hope; and she had bound him for ever 
by her trustful confidence, her womanly devo* 
tion. So they were united for life or death. 
Her father blessed them as he had done before, 
calling them by that holiest and dearest of titles, 
“ man and wife;” and, for the first time in many 
years, the missionary had a home. 

You will wonder u there was no sad awaking 
when the romance of youthful girlhood had 
passed, and Miriam knewihat the step was inre+ 
vocable. You would need no other answer than 
a glance at the peace and happiness which 
sprung up in that quiet dwelling, a light that 
was diffused among all his little flock; for be 
had found the key to their hearts: his creed was 
no longer gloomy and morose, looking coldly 
on all their social joy. And every ooe loved 
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Miriam, who became, young as she wa9, a guide 
and a friend to many beside her husband. 

But did she truly love him ? 

Her father, happy in his serene old age, did 


not doubt it, as he saw her place their first-born, 
Paul, in hi3 arms, and look up to him with 
the trusting confidence of old, mingled with a 
deeper, because wifelike, tenderness. 


WHIMSIES. 

BY E. C. W. 


HEPLY OP MR. L. S. DOBBS, THE WELL-KNOWN 
MILLIONNAIRE, TO THOSE WHO EXPRESSED 
SURPRISE THAT THE POSSESSOR OF SO LARGE 
A FORTUNE SHOULD CONTINUE TO DBYOTE 
THE WHOLE OF HIS TIME TO BUSINESS. 

Ye marvel that I, worth a million, should bo 
Still bent on amassing more money : to me 
It seems that your wonder betrays little sense. 

Ye ought to perceive that it follows that he 
Who owns such initials as L., S., and D., 

Should be but a man of Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence! 


TO A DISCONSOLATE DAMSEL. 

*Tis true you Ye unhappy; but just look around, 
And sorrows exceeding your own will be found. 

In this very room it is certain you’ll find 
A waiter that’s dumb , and a bow-window blind! 

A YOUNG LADY TO HER BETROTHED. 

Why didst thou promise never to forget ? 

And why am I thu3 tortured by remembrance ? 
Why hath the sun of thine affection set, 

And of ita fervour scarcely left the semblance ? 
Why do thy manners daily grow more cold ? 

Why are thy features ever thus o’erclouded ? 

Why is the truth—whate’er it be—untold, 

And ’neath a veil of painful myst’ry shrouded ? 

HIS REPLY. 

Since questions seem the order of the day, 

I’ll answer yours, unhappy girl, with others. 

Why will you wear a dress of brown and grey, 

And bonnets as old-fashion’d as your mother’s ? 
How is it that of style you’ve not a bit ? 

And, having none, how can you, on reflection, 
Wonder that I should feel your want of it, 

And wish to put an end to the connexion ? 

THE CYNIC’S RBPLY. 

Says Lucy to her uncle, “ I have taught my par- 
roquet 

To say so many words, that now he’s quite a little 
pet!” 

u Taught him to talk ! no doubt you have. Show 
’mong’st old or young, 

The woman whose example, child, could make him 
hold his tongue!” 

ON A CERTAIN “ BBAU,” WHO, WHEN HE WAS 
OLD AND 8ICKLY, PREFERRED AN UNSUC¬ 
CESSFUL SUIT TO A LADY MANY YEARS HI8 
JUNIOR. 

Of course he failed her heart to wound : 

An arrow would, you know, 

Fall, wholly harmless, to the ground, 

From such a shatter’d bow! 


EPIGRAM. 

Claudine bo easily is caught 
By ev’ry glitt’ring bait. 

That truly I’m afraid to think 
On what may be her fete. 

Whithersoever others lead, 

She’ll follow in a trice; 

Only declining, it would seem, 

To follow—good advice! 

THE FRENCHMAN AND THE HEIRESS* 

“ SI vos richesses had bless’d my lot, 

I should, Madame, I know, 

Have builded on dis loafly spot 
Von bootiful chateau.” 

“ Such thoughts my breast have never fill’d 
In feet, I do not care 
For spacious halls; and only build 
My castles—iu the air!” 


TO THE GOVERNORS OF A CERTAIN CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTION. 

Talk not to me of Charity! 

Our institutions gain 
Far more by Ostentation’s gifts 
Than Charity’s, ’tis plain. 

Why, at your dinner t’other day, 

When Royalty was there, 

Graciously granting your request, 

To take at six the chair, 

And all the folks who there had met 
Were call’d on for a gift, I 
Saw Charity put down a pound, 

And Ostentation fifty I 


THE REPLY OF A GENTLEMAN WHOSE WIFE HAD 
EXPRESSED A WISH THAT HE WOULD HIRE A 
BLACK “ PAGE” TO ATTEND UPON HER. 

My taste does not point to a negro, ’tis clear; 

But have a black boy, if you wish it, my dear: 
Select one forthwith : any page, my sweet wife, 
Except a dark page from the volume of Life! 


THE WIDOW TO HER NEGLECTED GARDEN* 

Widow . Oppress’d by the weight of my woo, 

Thy beds are no longer my care; 

And briars, unheeded, now grow, 

Where once bloom’d a fragrant par - 
terre. 

My heart for my lost one still bleeds; 

I never shall cease to repine, 

And since I have worn these sad weeds— 
Oar dm. You’ve paid no attention to mine! 

1 
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DECEPTIVE BLOOM. 

H Mother, you sec her burning cheek, yet marvel at 
ray tears ; 

And, quite indifferent yourself, talk of my ground¬ 
less fears! 

Would I were less solicitous—would that I too were 
slow 

To see Consumption’s sure advance beneath that 
hectic glow!” 

u My dearest boy, I must confess your fair Matilda’s 
bloom 

Conveys not to my mind a thought of illness or 
the tomb: 

For, though I’m sworn to eecresy, I’ll own to you, 
ray son, 

I’ve seen her oft en deshabille, ere she had put 
it on /” 


SUNSET. 

j “ Come here, and see this sunset, Potts. Although 
His Christmas Day, 

I never saw a finer—no, a little more this way. 
Look at those lovely purple streaks, mix'd with 
the red and gold!*' 

u Purple ! no wonder, Mrs. Potts: they’re purple 
with the cold!” 

JUSTINE. 

Justine, on idle follies bent, 

Passes before her glass 
The time which, were it wisely spent, 

In study she might pass. 

Her friends have tr ed each one in tun. 
Her failings to correct: 

Tis strange they seem not to discern 
That from her glass at least she'll learn, 
This lesson—to reflect! 


ENGLAND AND ITALY.* 


Two of the most recent of the publications 
of the “ Society of the Friends of Italy” may 
well serve us for a text, in saying a few words 
on the momentous aud interesting question with 
which they deal. 

The Society in question, as our readers are 
aware, concerns itself with the struggles and the 
hopes of the Italian people, oppressed by the 
twin despotisms of the Emperor and the rope. 
As an English Society it seeks, above all, to 
teach England that she has a duty to fulfil 
towards Italy, for which time will furnish the 
occasion ; for in these days of the predominance 
of selfish and material interests, it is necessary 
to prochim that nations, as individuals, have 
duties towards their fellows, which they are 
bound to know and to perform. 

England haa failed in the performance of her 
duty to the oppressed fieople of Italy, and is still 
unmindful of it. She sinned against Italy, 
when, in 1815, she made herself a party, through 
the diplomacy of Lord Castlereagh, to the par¬ 
tition of the Italian soil amongst native tyrants, 
as the Bourbon of Naples, and foreign despots, 
as the Emperor of Austria j she sinned against 
Italy, when she promised protection and the as¬ 
surance of their constitutional liberties to the 
Sicilians, and then left them to the mercies of 
their Neapolitan tyrant; and lastly, she sinned 
against Italy, ana against her own free Pro¬ 
testant national character, when, on the 19 th 
April, 1849, through her Whig ambassador at 
Paris, the Marquis of Normauby, she volun¬ 
teered her acquiescence iu the scheme of Louis 
B-naparte's government to destroy the republic 
at Rome and to reinstate the Pope—“ although,” 


* “ The Place and Duty of Bnglaod in Europe," 
a Lecture delivered at the third Conversazione of 
the “ Society of the Frieuds of Italy," by Professor 
Newman. First Annual Report of the “ Society of 
the Friends of Italy,’’ read at the Society’s Annual 
Meeting," June 9, 1852. Published at the Offices 
of tho Society, 10, Southampton Street, Strand, 
Ac. Ac. 


as Lord Normanby says, “ for reasons which 1 
explained to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, we had not 
wished to take any active share in the nego¬ 
tiations.” * 

In all of these cases be it remarked, the 
faults with which our country is chargeable, are 
partly at least faults of commission, which no 
motives of prudence or of state necessity can 
ever excuse. They are faults of a nature which 
it would be unpardonable to commit again, and 
which demand a reparation, should it ever be in 
our power to afford one. 

But this question of the duty of England 
towards Italv, cannot evidently be entirely sepa¬ 
rated from that wider question of which it is but 
one branch—the place and duty of England in 
Europe. The Society of the Friends of Italy has 
rightly thought so, and for this reason, and 
because it appears to be the only Society con¬ 
cerning itself with any part of the question of 
European liberty, it has sought, in its meetings* 
to widen the subject which is more peculiarly 
its own, and by discourses, such as the lecture 
of Professor Newman, to invite the considera¬ 
tion of the liberal and intelligent public of both 
sexes, and of all classes, to the important topic 
of the rightful foreign policy of Great Britain. 

Professor Newman’s lecture is an admirable 
opening of the new subject to the serious coaai- 
deration of Englishmen and Englishwomen. It 
is full of information, lucid in arrangement and 
in style, highly suggestive of thought, and 
should be consulted by ali who desire to fami¬ 
liarize themselves with a subject, on which but 
little worth reading has yet been written in tbw 
country. With a subject so new, so vaat, and 
so various, it would be unreasonable to expect 
or even to desire an absolute concurrence of 
opinion in all the views of the lecturer. Th e 
peculiar merit and utility of his discourse may 
be best summed up in the words of the preface* 
which the Committee of the Society has prefixed 


• Set the Society’s Report, p. 10. 
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to it in iU printed form: “ At the first public 
discourse pronounced in this country on the 
general question of our foreign relations as a 
nation, and as treating this vast question in a 
manner so weighty, precise, and lucid, the lec¬ 
ture, the Committee believe, is better fitted than 
perhaps any other contemporary publication 
that could be named, to stir up the kind of 
thought most needed to place England right 
with regard to the rest of Europe.” 

We propose to subjoin a few short extracts 
from Mr. Newman’s lecture. We shall not 
attempt, however, to give even a mere outline of 
its whole contents. In the first place, it would 
not be easy materially to condense it; and be¬ 
sides, looking upon it as a most valuable little 
initiatory text-book upon its subject, we are not 
disposed to save our readers the necessity of 
reading and re-reading it at first hand. 

After answering the question, " Why do you 
not leave so difficult a subject as Foreign Poli¬ 
tics to Statesmen ?” Mr. Newman thus defines 
the extent and limits of his task:— 

“ I have now to discourse on the place and duty 
of Enghiud in Europe. I understand this to refer 
to the place which England ought consciously to 
occupy in the existing state of things. That state b 
surely unprecedented in all history. Never were 
the nations so intelligent, so industrious, so humane, 
so abhorrent from pillage, so peace-loving, so law- 
loving; yet never wero so many great and powerful 
peoples pressed by mere military force under a yoke 
which they abhor. Never was so vast a soldiery 
kept up—kept, not against foreign enemies, but to 
insure that a few men, neither wiser nor more 
virtuous than their fellow-mortals, may exert irre¬ 
sponsible j>owor over a hundred million of persons. 
This can only be a state of transition. How long 
the throes of birth will be prolonged ; what amount 
of misery, destruction, and utter rending away of 
tbiugs no* from things old shall precede the Order 
which is to arise out of the Chaos, may probably 
depend on Eugland. Her insular position gives her 
a peculiar security; but if this be interpreted to 
liberate her from duty to countries less happily 
Situated, it will turn to her certain disgrace, and 
possibly to her ruin. What she can do for them, 
deiiends on what she is In herself, and what she may 
become in her whole empire, by the mere exertion 
of virtuous will.” 

After treating of Royalty and Republicanism, 
and of true legitimacy, which may consist with 
either; after defining the proper function of 
England in Europe to be <c by example and 
silent action, always; by express words or 
forcible actions sometimes— to promote true legi¬ 
timacy ;” after speaking shortly upon our colo¬ 
nial policy, and the treatment of our dependen¬ 
cies in the Mediterranean, and shewing the 
bearing of these matters upon our foreign policy, 
Mr. Newman comes to the discussion of the 
question, “ What are we to do ?” approaching it 
from its negative side, and laying down conse¬ 
cutively a certain number of axioms, based on 
the experience of the errors of our policy in the 
past, and directed mainly to the definition of 
faults which ought to be avoided in the time to 
come. 


As an example of the nature of Mr. New¬ 
man’s reasonings, we will extract his first pro¬ 
position 

“ 1. ‘ We ought not to vacillate. 1 Inconsistent 
effort destroys itself. Whig, Tory, and Radical, 
will agree, that England becomes contemptible if 
she does not know her own mind—if she bolds dif¬ 
ferent language in successive years—if she undoes 
to-day what she did yesterday. There can be no 
party among us who seriously approve of keeping 
up fleets and embassies for patronage to the Minis¬ 
try, and for nothing else. But vacillation it far 
worse than nothing: it involves treachery and base¬ 
ness. States and peoples (like the noble and unfor¬ 
tunate Sicilians) trust our strongly-expressed sym¬ 
pathies, act on the expectation of our support, and 
find themselves cruelly abandoned. What allies, 
then, in future shall we gel? What influence can 
we have, if we change from year to year ? 

“ All know in wliat direction Russia and Austria 
will act: these powers are at least consistent, and 
hence their success. But as for England, one needs 
to he a very deep statesman to know what she is 
aiming at. I can remember that Mr. Canning, as 
Prime Minister, sent a fleet into the Levant, which 
fought the Battle of Navarino; and that the Duke 
of Wellington, as Prime Minister, apologised for the 
battle as a mistake. We supported constitutionalists 
iu Spain and Portugal up to a certain date, and 
then, in 1847, we crushed the constitutionalists of 
Portugal. We would fight against Naples in a 
quarrel about sulphur, but not to save the hereditary 
liberties of the Sicilians, of whom (when It was con¬ 
venient) we had assumed the protectorate. While 
constitutional Hungary was triumphant, and was 
not yet embittered against all monarchy, we would 
not risk a war with Russia to hinder an intervention 
which we deplored ; yet, when Hungary has fallen, 
we risk a war with Ru-sia to save a few Hungarian 
refugees. Because we have offended Russia in the 
Dardanelles, we gratify her in Holstein, so far as to 
bring Austrian armies into Hamburgh, and give a 
stab to freedom and Protestantism in North Ger¬ 
many. Our envoy in Italy encourages Italian liberty 
in 1848—cautiously, yet so as fully to manifest Eng¬ 
lish sympathies. Soon after, Rome, righteously and 
legally free, is unjustly crushed by France; her un¬ 
happy refugees arc treated with rude inhospitality 
by our Maltese Governor, and our Prime Minister 
defends him by gratuitous slander on the exiles? 
Who would have suspected that anti-papal England 
would dread an unpapal Rome ?” 

Mr. Newman's third proposition is against secret 
diplomacy: 

“ 3. Non ought our ministry to leave darkness 
over oar principles and purpose*.” 

To this he appends, amongst others, the follow* 
ing admirable reflections: 

“ When the great conflict with Napoleon was ter¬ 
minated, we had forgotten for what principle we had 
been fighting; which really was to restrain the tyran¬ 
nous cucroachment of a despot. We acted after vic¬ 
tory as though no tyranny but Nupoieou’s was for¬ 
midable; aud we ensured to Europe despotism, 
oppressions, insurrections, invasion, all the past and 
the impending struggles. When Ministers arc al¬ 
lowed to wield a vast power, we ought at least to in¬ 
sist that they shall give public reasons for every act, 
as a judge does: Lord Castlereagh would not have 
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signed the Treaty of Vienna had he been expected 
publicly to defend the details. | 

Again: Secrecy makes it impossible to form pub¬ 
lic opinion beforehand; hence public enthusiasm is 
not forthcoming when the time of action arrives. 
Defenders of the late Ministry are heard to say, 
that it abandoned the Sicilians because it feared that 
the English public would not support them! Why, 
how could we ? Who of us can possibly unravel the 
web of diplomacy ? A blue-book comes out a year 
after the facts; and then, at last, a few persons who 
have much leisure get some insight (but a partial 
one only) into the case. The English public to 
this day is kept in total ignorance that we have any 
moral obligations to Sicily more than to France or 
to Sardinia; and then complaint is made of the 
apathy and selfishness of the public ! If England 
is to be a moral power, publicity is essential for all 
her acts. Her state-papers should be short, morally 
reasoned from broad and fundamental principles, 
and ordinarily published on the day of delivery, 
without any vote of Parliament; nay, most of all 
when Parliament is not sitting. The half-year’s 
vacation is now a time of wholly unchecked despot¬ 
ism. The argument of ‘ necessity of Becrecy for the 
public service,’ must be reserved strictly for details 
of military movements. In negotiations, conspira¬ 
tors and tyrants need to be secret; but a great state, 
with an honourable cause, has nothing to gain by it, 
and everything to lose. 

“ Publicity would not all at once secure, but it 
would conduce to, the habit of dealing on broad 
moral principles. No other can be right between 
nations. LaTvyer-like subtlety is unjust and disas¬ 
trous. A war or peace which cannot be popularly 
and concisely expounded, is assuredly a bad cause. 
Not till the popular intellect is the tribunal before 
which our statesmen plead, will our foreign and 
colonial be as moral as our home policy.” 

We shall conclude our extracts with the closing 
paragraph of the lecture, addressed to that class 
of persons amongst us " who love legal freedom 
by a sliding-scale of geography” :— 

“ You love, and are proud of, English legality, 
English security, and perhaps English progress. 
Yet Englishmen have not nobler natures than 
Italiaus, or Bohemians, or Hungarians. We have 
no intrinsic right to liberty more than other men : 
our island and a Dutch army, not our virtue, saved 
it from James II. Let us not be high-minded. 
Our freedom and laws will be exposed to a struggle 
of infinite danger if despotism make its conquests 
permanent over the breadth of the continent. The 
Hungarians and the Italians were fighting your 
battle, and you, alas! knew it not. You fancied 
them enemies to order, because they struggled against 
armed foreign oppression! But if there be anything 
certain in the future, it is that despots will now 
oonquer together or fall together. You cannot 
separate the cause of Louis Bonaparte from that of 
the Jesuits, from the misrule of cardinals, the brutal 
police of Naples, and the fortress-prisons of Austria. 
You cannot havo liberty at home and contented 
slavery abroad. If ever the struggles for freedom 
on the continent begin to die away, despotic intrigue 
will cajole such Englishmen as you, and an ominous 
future will rise before England, which it may bo too 
late for America to avert. We have no reasonable 
security that Europe shall not hereafter become 
what Asia is, if the forces of tyranny prevail in the 
present stage of events. Let the English friends of 
Austria look to the Eastern world, and to the old 


Roman empire, aud learn that despotism triumph¬ 
ing by soldiers is conservative of nothing but ruin 
and putrefaction.” 

To Mr. Newman’s lecture is appended a short 
address of Mr. Mazzini’s, delivered on the same 
occasion; one of those compositions of which 
he alone amongst living writers could be the 
author—close and practical in its reasoning, 
inspired in its hopes, glowing and impassioned, 
yet exactly truthful in the pictures which it pre¬ 
sents to our view—at once a logical dissertation, 
a prophecy, and a poem. 

Mr. Mazzini answers here the peace-objection 
to a national revolutionary movement. He shows 
that peaceful progress, safe though slow, popular 
improvement through schools, books, papers,&c., 
is impossible in Italy. He shews how schools, 
opposed to the last, were ultimately adopted by 
the governments of the day as a means of train¬ 
ing up the population, under Jesuitical teaching, 
to habits of bigotry, servility, and passive obe¬ 
dience. 

“ Ah! had I children of iny own in Italy,*' 
he exclaims, “ and did I foresee that their life 
was to be spent in bondage, I would, rather than 
cramp or pervert their intellect under such 
tuition, leave them unlearned, untaught, to the 
untutored spontaneity of their beautiful Italian 
instincts; to the inspirations that come from 
our own blue, radiant sky, from our own Alps 
and sea; to the mighty ruins scattered around 
them; to the great, everlasting book of God- 
Nature. There, at least, they would learn what 
their country has been—what it is called to be. 
In the schools which you urge us to erect, they 
would only learn bigotry, servility, passire, 
brute-like subraissiveness—perhaps to curse or 
denounce their proscribed father.” 

The education that Italy requires is the educa¬ 
tion of freedom. Let us quote one more most 
eloquent fragment, and our available space will 
be exhausted and we must come to a close 

“The slow progressive ordinary processes of 
education are, we have seen, impossible in Italy* 
But drive back to thoir own homes those foreign 
soldiers who are a living shame to European 
diplomacy; stifle, like loathsome reptiles, the vile 
spies; take away the condition of things which 
causes Judas to sell his brother; fling to the dart, 
into nonentity, the veiled prophet who desecrates the 
city of the Capitol, aud write on the gates of the 
Vatican, ( We have only one Master, in heaven 
God—one sole interpreter of his law on earth, the 
people;” free the land from cardinals, primates, 
and all lying-by-trade, idly-consuming aristocracy 
of the clergy; let the wisest, the most virtuous 
man in every community be, under freedom of 
conscience and election, the guide, the comforter, 
the friend of the friendless; open widely all legiti¬ 
mate roads to man’s activity, and point out to him 
higher aims, to be freely pursued, than those now 
left to him, of fattening himself and family with th« 
moaning of bis persecuted brother groaning at his 
threshold; tell your fellow-creature you have an 
immortal soul, a mission to fulfil, a link with ajj 
that is living, a duty towards all, a right to love ana 
help from all; let the free air of God inculcate* 
new, life-giving spirit amongst those now chain#* 
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and pestilence-breathing men; and let the free light 
of God—* light, more light,’ as dying Goethe was 
muttering—pour from all sides around them like a 
heavenly halo—you will see what a fine, energetic, j 
quick-taught specimen of the human race this poor, i 
oppressed, Italian race of mine is, and what now j 
dormant, hidden, fruitless treasures of intellect and 
heart’s activity will reveal themselves to Europe. 
This is education. The slave has none, can have 
none. * Jupiter,’ as old Homer says, * takes from 
him, when he loses liberty, the half of his soul.’ 
You cannot bid the sick, restless, feverish patient be 
better whilst he breathes a corrupted atmosphere. 
You cannot ask the man to walk whilst he is bound, 
fettered, manacled. Five months of liberty, three 
months of a noble struggle have achieved for the 
Roman people what none of you anticipated, what 


centuries of attempted slow progression and cramped 
instruction could never have produced.” 

We have placed at the head of this notice also 
the u First Annual Report” of the Society of the 
Friends of Italy. It is a document of very 
high literary as well as political ability. The 
society is indebted for it to the able and practised 
pen of one of the roost rising and successful of 
our review-writers of the day; and when we add 
that this gentleman occupies the post of secret 
tary to this society, we show gooa cause for an 
interest in the publications emanating from such 
a source, far greater than that which usually at¬ 
taches to the compositions put forth by bodies 
of men associated for political objects,—S. 


GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 

(by our own correspondent.) 


Paris, July 22. 

My dear C -, 

I am so weary of continually hearing, and 
frequently uttering, the exclamation, “ Paris is 
a desert!” that, in mercy to you and to myself, 

1 will not dwell longer on the fact and on its 
consequences than is necessary. Exclamations 
and lamentations on the subject of the intense j 
heat are even more frequent than those on the 
emptiness of Paris; it seems, although it is the j 
universal custom here for people to leave town 
at this season, and that, in the common course 
of events, July is warmer than March, that 
every year, instead of becoming accustomed to 
these facts, people are struck by them as some¬ 
thing new, something that had never happened 
before. What is really no laughing matter, is 
the frequency of cases of hydrophobia: although 
one hears and reads of the precautions taken by 
the police to guard against this frightful evil, 
every day some fresh instances of it are occur¬ 
ring. It has been remarked among the lower 
class that the physicians hasten the deaths of 
those unfortunate creatures attacked by hydro¬ 
phobia, by giving them a potion, known among 
the vulgar by the name of le bouillon d'onze 
keures. Formerly, those suffering from this ter¬ 
rible affection, for which no cure has as yet been 
discovered, were smothered between mattresses; 
now, religion and the law oppose such measures, 
which are contrary to sentiments of humanity; 
besides, doctors have seen that in the most 
hopeless cases a salutary crisis eometimes takes 
place, which changes the character of the malady 
and leads to a cure. It appears that in Greece 
care is taken to examine the tongue of indivi¬ 
duals bitten by mad dogs, because at the end of 
eight or nine days after the bite has been in¬ 
flicted there rises on each side of the tongue 
pustules, which the Greek doctors call lyssbs; 
these lysses, it appears, contain all the rabid 
virus, and as soon as they appear incisions are 
made inthem, and they are cauterized with a 
red hot iron. It is said this method is successful 
in ensuring a cure. 


It is reported that there is to be a change in 
the ministry; some announce it as a positive 
fact, and give all the details, assigning the post 
each minister is to have; others assert as posi¬ 
tively there is no foundation in these rumours. 
It is related of one of the ministers now in 
power, that he has said he keeps a loaded pistol 
on his bureau , with which he intends to blow 
out the brains of the messenger who comes to 
give the intimation that he is to resign his office. 

It is difficult to know what to think of the 
complot so much talked of ten days ago, and 
now apparently forgotten. The government 
make light of it in their official organs, as being 
the work of some of the dregs of the popula¬ 
tion, in which no individual of any weight or 
importance was in any way connected : a num¬ 
ber of persons were arrested, but none of note. 

In these days, when one hears so often of 
journals being suppressed, it may not be unin¬ 
teresting to hear on what slight grounds the 
same measure was enforced at another period. 
What I am going to relate occurred not very 
long after the Resjjutration. A distinguished 
writer, and one of the editors of a journal called 
V.Independant , gave an account of the exposition 
of painting: his attention was attracted by the 
portrait of a child, holding in its hand a bouquet 
of blue flowers. Having a poetic imagination, 
be wrote a most animated description of this 
portrait. The next day there was a crowd 
to contemplate the picture so highly lauded. 
Whom does it represent? and what does the 
bouquet of blue flowers signify ? asked the by¬ 
standers one of another; a spectator explains 
that in German these flowers mean “ Forget me 
not.” This is sufficient. “ It is the King of 
Romesays every one. Agitation ensues: the 
police clear the salon, and the next day the 
“ Independant ” is suppressed. Inquiries are 
made, and then it is discovered that tne portrait 
is that of the son of a conseiller d*Ambassade of 
the Court of Bavaria. So there is a journal 
annihilated from the effect of an allusion in no 
way intended by the writer, and of which the 
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public alone are guilty. Some days afterward, j 
however, on the representations of the Corate 
de Boisgelin, a new authorization was granted 
to the proprietors, and the journal was baptized 
le Constitutional, the name it now bears. 

Lamartine's “ Civilisateur” continues to ap¬ 
pear every month, and with the same merited 
success: the last number treats of Christopher ! 
Columbus, and is as interesting a* instructive. 
An amusing little piece appeared at the Gymuase 
the other evening, called “Par les fentires,” 
written by M. Araed^e Achard. I confess it 
requires more courage than many persons pos¬ 
sess to go to the theatre at this time of year. 
The watering places are all more or less crowded 
now: in France the sea-bathing begins much 
earlier than in England : swimming is very 
generally taught, and man)* women swim per- . 
fectly; it is certainly a good thing to be able j 
to do so, and as an amusement it adds greatly , 
to the pleasure of bathing: the costume em¬ 
ployed is frightful; it consists of a black stuff 
tunic and trowsers; the latter very loose, all in 
one. There are all sorts of varieties of oil-skin 
caps, and some, who value their complexions, 
wear a wide-brimmed straw hat. I wonder that 
the French ladies, who think so much of what 
becomes them, and who, even by the sea-side j 
dress as carefully and as coquettishly as in Paris, 
have not invented something less ugly than 
their present bathing costume: it must require ' 
some courage to doff their pretty gowns, grace¬ 
ful mantelets , and becoming little bonnets, and 
emerge from the tent where they change their 
attire, in the oil-skin cap, the tunic and trowsers, 


and list slippers: it must be confessed, however, 
this dress is very convenient: after all, it it not 
unlike the Bloomer, which seems, by-the-bye, 
to have died a natural death. 

The report that Bou Maza had escaped from 
the chateau of Ham, where Louis Napoleon wu 
formerly imprisoned, arose from a journey he 
made to Compiegne and Pierrefonds, but he is 
prisoner on parole , and has not attempted to 
escape. 

Madame Victor Hugo and her daughter are 
on their way to the isle of Jersey, where they 
go to rejoin Victor Hugo. Alexandre Dumas' 
Memoires continue to appear in the Presse new*- 
paper; some persons suggest calling them Les 
Memoires Imaginaires d'Alexandre Dumas: in 
glancing over one of the latest numbers 1 saw 
an amusing anecdote related by M. Larrez, the 
great surgeon of the Emperor: he had brought 
over from Egypt a mummy, at that time a thing 
much more rarely seen than at the present day, 
and he had invited several of his friends, among 
others Augereau, to dinner—to shew them this 
importation. After dinner, Augereau shewed 
signs of impatience at not yet having been 
shewn the principal object of his visit; Larrez, 
accompanied by bis guests, proceeded to bit 
cabinet, where, in its case, he exhibited the 
mummy. Augereau advanced eagerly, but on 
beholding it exclaimed, in a tone of disappoint¬ 
ment, “ Ah I but it is dead !'* It certainly 
would have been more curious alive. And now, 
my dear C., I will say to you, au revoir. 

Yours truly, 

p*. 
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Out-of-door Life in Denmark. — It 
is quite a serious duty to go to Deerpark, and 
that right often ; otherwise one would be at a 
loss to account for the number of vehicles that 
are set out for hire all of a sudden as soon as 
summer begins. Omnibuses run from several 
parts of the city, and many times a day ; and if 
the weather be tine they are never empty. In¬ 
side the eastern gate is a long 6tand of cabs or 
flys, or whatever one may be pleased to call 
vehicles capable of holding a dozen or more 
people; and outside the gate is a perfect 
city of such conveyances. It is naturally not 
the custom for a solitary excursionist to hire 
such a machine all to hiitiself; the plan is for a 
driver to wait till he has a Mifticient complement 
of passengers, which does not take up much 
time on a fine afternoon, and then start, charg¬ 
ing each a very moderate fare. All along tSe 
road, from Copenhagen to Deerpark, it looks 
like company driving to a ball; and coming 
back in the evening, in the contrary direction, 
the vehicles follow close on each other's heels 
all the six miles. * * Besides, the steamers 

from Copenhagen to Elsinore set down at Deer- 
park thrice a day in each direction, and they fre¬ 
quently carry hundreds at a time. I profess to 


admire extremely this habit of forest pilgrimage. 
It forms an integral part of Danish character, 
and so far is a unique trait. 1 know of no other 
nation who have the same simple love of the 
woods, and admiration of fine trees as such. 
Most continental chief towns have their neigh¬ 
bouring woods, parks, and gardens, where the 
inhabitants proceed in summer to drink ten and 
amuse themselves. Stockholm, for instance, 
has also its glorious deer-park (Djurgarden), 
combining all manner of scenery, forest, billy, 
and cultivated; but I do not think the Stock¬ 
holmers enjoy it as much for its own sake as the 
Danes do theirs: the former go to dance, hear 
music, see theatricals, &c., neglecting the beauty 
of the place itself; but the latter seem to have a 
thorough love of nature, and nature alone. The 
tea-booths are forsaken as soon as creature- 
wants are supplied, and people let themselves 
loose amid the trees. And this is a passion 
quite as strong among those who spend all their 
lives in the country as among townsfolk, as 1 
subsequently had delightful experience of. • *• 
I remember one, with some friends in whole 
house I was staying, calling at a farm-house in 
an out-of-the-way region of Hanover; and when 
we took leave, I was charmed with the good 
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wife bidding us come back some day, and she 
would have the kettle carried up to the forest on 
the hill behind the house, to drink afternoon 
coffee. It would have been long ere an English 
or Scottish farmer’s wife would have fancied 
inch a thing a treat, and even in Germany iny 
friends thought it much Bildung for a peasant 
wotran ; but in Denmark I have witnessed 
enough of such humble recreation, and been 
glad that they found it a pleasure. It may give 
some idea of the universality of this passion 
when I mention that early summer is called in 
Copenhagen the “ Deerpark time” It would he 
as great an omission in the eyes of Danish 
children were their parents to neglect or find it 
inconvenient to have them transported thither 
when the season came, as it would be an offence 
to Scottish young people if the New Year's 
M currant bun" were not forthcoming, or to 
English if they got no plum-pudding on Christ¬ 
mas Day. The remembrance of those trips to 
the forests is a weighty item of blessedness in 
after-life! We find in the diaries and letters of 
celebrated men that they evermore ascribe the 
greater share of their youthful enjoyment to 
those excursions; nay, I doubt not that it has 
tome share in the formation of the national cha¬ 
racter. Being continued through every period 
of life, men past their prime have a satisfactory 
feeling in returning there with their families, 
and ruminating on the time of their own child¬ 
hood. We find it plays an important part in all 
the little tales and dramatic pieces that deal more 
particularly with every-day life. For many 
weeks, when I met any one of my acquaintance 
in the street, the first question used to be, 
" Have you been in the woods yet?" This 
'* Have you been in the woods?” corresponds 
perennially in Denmark to our everlasting inter¬ 
rogation of last summer, “ Have you been at the 
Exhibition ?"— Hamilton. 

Slkighino in America. —A snow scene is 
singularly beautiful. Every object—house tops, 
trees, shrubs, fences—in short, whatever goes to 
make up the landscape is enrobed in most ex¬ 
quisite white, and of such purity and brightness 
that it glares the eye to look at it steadily. Then 
when the sun shines, the universal gleam re¬ 
minds one of a fairy grotto of enchanted isles 
actually turned out of doors to delight and dazzle 
mortals. Now comes a frost, and the snow is 
compact and brittle; then a slight rain settles it, 
and again a frost, and it is hard, solid, crisp, and 
unyielding, just in glorious order for sleighing. 
Now, boys, get out your “ teams;" and girls, 
wrap yourselves up in furs, boas, and tippets; 
we are going to have a ride. The moon shines 
clear to-night, the stars are twinkling, and the 
air is steady and bracing. Our first caic is to 
have the horses rough-shod, that they may speed 
like the wind, without fear of falling. Then 
overhaul the sleighs, of which there are various 
patterns: here is one in the shape of a swan, 
capable of holding ten couple; another fashioned 
like an antelope, with gilded runners; another 
something like the car of Juggernaut, only 


not quite so enigmatical; still another in the 
shape of the American eagle, with the grey 
pinions all complete, and spread to the breezes 
as if preparatory to a flight, to perch again per¬ 
chance on the temple of Freedom. We will take 
none of these—they do not hold sufficient; but 
here is one, it will contain thirty persons, and 
now we can have a jolly merry-making to a cer¬ 
tainty. It is striped blue, with a red ground, 
and is no particular device, beyond that of a very 
comfortable hand-box on an exaggerated scale. 
Now we will have four fiery greys attached, each 
one having a collar of silver bells around his 
neck, which, when they are agitated, give out 
such a sound as make the heart leap and the 
pulses dance the Cellarius. The driver —a huge 
fellow, well practised in his art—mounts the 
box, wrapped in a bear-skin coat, which only 
leaves his eyes and the smallest possible tip of a 
very red nose visible. He gives the whip a 
single flourish —off we go—nags snorting, bells 
ringing, snow flying, moon beaming, boys 
ecreaming, driver shouting—all life, fun, and 
vivacity. — howard Paul's 11 Da*ties of American 
Humour ." 

Silk.—S ilk is an agreeable and healthy ma¬ 
terial. Used in dress, it retains the electricity 
of our bodies ; in the drapery of our rooms and 
furniture-covers it reflects the sunbeams, giving 
them a quicker brilliancy, and it heightens co¬ 
lours with a charming light. It possesses an 
element of cheerfulness, of which the dull sur¬ 
faces of wool and linen are destitute. It also 
promotes cleanliness; will not readily imbibe 
dirt; and does not harbour vermin so kindly as 
wool does. Its continually growing use by man, 
accordingly, is beneficial in many ways. Grace 
and beauty, even, owe something to silk. You 
cannot stiffen it, like thick woollen or linen, 
without destroying all its gloss and value. The 
more silk ribbons, therefore—the more silk ker¬ 
chiefs and robes are used, instead of linen and 
wool-the more graceful becomes the outward 
aspect of mankind. A number of strange gro¬ 
tesque fashions, originating in the use of linen, 
would never have been invented during the 
more general employment of silk. The flutter¬ 
ing ribbon, the rustling and flowing skirts of 
silk, the silk kerchief loosely knotted round the 
neck, have materially contributed to make our 
costume more natural and pleasing to the eye. 
It is therefore satisfactory to see this gay mate* 
rial becoming every day the property of a wider 
circle of consumers.—Herr Kohl . 

An American Hut.—I t was a curious old 
pile, composed of rough hewn oaken logs, 
locked together and wedded at the seams by 
satisfactory daubs of red clay, which the sun 
had baked into a substance tolerably substantial. 
Over this bleak framework were thrown long 
black branches of various trees, the interstices 
being stuffed with moss and straw, and then the 
whole paved with dark rows of uneven stones, 
which afforded a rude shelter, and hid an hum¬ 
ble defiance to the storms that might hurl their 
1 power at ri'e brow of this little tenement. A 
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small temporary aperture at one side served for 
chimney; and one window, with half-a-dozen 
panes of dingy glass, and a pine door, swinging 
on a pair of crazy hinges, were the most notice¬ 
able exterior features of the hut. In good sooth, 
it would have looked more like the savage retreat 
of a beast of the forest, had its wildness not been 
relieved by the really neat white fence that sur¬ 
rounded it—presenting the idea of a beautiful 
frame around a deformed picture—and the fur¬ 
ther and more charming relief of a wild rose¬ 
bush, that had turned its tendrils around the 
stakes of the gate-posts, and broke into a shower 
of rich oriental blossoms, filling the air with 
fragrance, and standing as the sentinel-flower 
of this rude, uncouth structure. So gloomy a 
building seemed little to deserve so fair an 
attendant. A sprite, “ all air, all poesy/’ doomed 
to the heels of an ugly, grinning Cyclop, could 
not have been at more seeming contrast; and 
yet those crimson-hearted roses had in no-wise 
caught the rude infection. They smiled as only 
roses do smile, and threw their gay plumes to 
the wind in the very merriest of tumours.— 
“ Yankee Stories ,” by Howard Paul . 

The Last Moments op Chopin. —Nous 
ne pouvons register au desir de donner k nos 
lecteurs un 6chantillon de ce livre curieux et 
int^ressant. Cedons un instant la parole k Liszt 
et 6coutons-le raconter la mort de Chopin, mort 
tout empreinte des impressions, des ideee, des 
sentiments qui avaient agite la vie de 1’homme 
et de Tartiste. Ce tableau court et gravement 
poetique donnera la roesure de tout ce que Ton 
peut attend re de la plume d’un artiste justement 
celdbre, Scrivain par Tesprit, le cceur et l’ima- 

r nation. “ Dans le salon avoisinant la chambre 
coucher de Chopin se trouvaient constamment 
r^unies quelques personnes qui venaient tour a 
tour pras de lui recueiller son geste et son re¬ 
gard, k defaut de sa parole defaillante. Le 
dimanche 15 octobre, des crises plus doulour- 
euses encore que les precedentes durerent plu- 
sieur8 heures de suite. II les supportait avec 
patience et grande force d’&me. La comtesse 
Delpbine Potocka presente, k cet instant, 6tait 
vivementemue; ses larmes coulaient; ilTaper^ut 
debout aux pieds de son lit, grande, svelte, vetue 
de blanc, resemblant aux plus belles figures 
d’ange qu’imagina jamais le plus pieux des 
peintres. II la prit sans doute pour quelque 
celeste apparition, et comme la crise lui laissait 
un instant de repos, il lui demanda de chanter; 
on crut d’abord qu’il delirait, mais il repeta sa 
demande avec instance. Qui efit osd s’y op- 
poser ? Le piano du salon fut roule jusqu’a la 
porte de sa chambre, et la comtesse chanta avec 
de yrais 6anglots dans la voix; les pleurs ruis- 
selaiont le long de ses joues, et jamais certes ce 
beau talent et cette voix admirable n’avaient 
atteint une si path6tique expression. Chopin 
sembla moins souffrir pendant qu’il l’ecoutait; 
elle chanta le fameux cantique a la Vierge qui 
avait sauvd la vie, dit-on, a Stradella. Que c’est 
beau, mon Dieu, que c’est beau! dit-il; encore 
..encore!—Quoique accablee par l’emotion, la 


comtesse eut le noble courage de repondre a ce 
dernier vceu d’un ami et d’un compatriote. 
Elle se remit au piano, et chanta un psaume de 
Marcello. Chopin se trouva plus mal, tout le 
monde fut saisi d’effroi; par un mouvement 
spontane tous se jeterent a genoux, personae 
n’osa parler et Ton n’entendit plus que la voix 
de la comtesse planant comme une celeste melo- 
die au dessus des soupirs et des 6anglots qui en 
formaient le sourd et lugubre accompagnement. 
C’etait k la tombee de la nuit; une demi-obscu- 
rite pretait ses ombres mysterieuses k cette 
triste scene... ” 

Interior op the Cabin op an America* 
Traveller. —Suspended on hooks were three or 
four flint-lock rifles, one of which had a shattered 
stock; and side by side with these formidable 
weapons swung several rusty sabres and battered 
blades, that looked as if they bad been little else than 
idle since first wrought. Nailed with well-arranged 
nicety were at least twenty scalps of foxes, deer, and 
bears, proud trophies of slaughter. Here hung a 
suit of dusty buckskin, and there a broad sombrero; 
at one side lay a worm-eaten saddle, having as near 
neighbours the lacerated remains of a pair of leathern 
leggings, and the more lively companionship of 
several bead-worked Indian mocassins. For the 
purpose of chairs various hewn blocks of wood had 
been substituted; and in lieu of a dressing-table, 
with the usual conventional accompaniments of sweet 
soaps, freckle-eradicators, hair-unguents, and similar 
cosmetic tom-fooleries, was a stolid column of oak, 
hollowed out, in which fitted a basin of tin. His 
table-cloth—though he seldom dined in his cottage— 
was the spotted skin of a leopard, for which he had 
bartered beads with some dreadful tribe of savages 
on the African coast. Hither and thither were 
scattered minerals and fossils that he had brought 
home from time to time. Every stone had a story 
intimately linked with it. There was an episode 
lurking in the heart of each pebble; and if the 
stuffed birds and fishes that lay on all sides had the 
power of using their tongue, what a medley of odd 
reminiscences would have been evolved, to be sure! 
—Howard Paul's “ Yankee Stories .” 


LADY SMITH. 

(See Plate.) 

Our Portrait this month is that of a Hero’s 
Wife; and no comments of ours could be so 
apt as the following extract from a speech of Sir 
Harry Smith on the occasion of Lady Smith’s 
health being proposed by his enthusiastic and 
appreciating friends:— 

“ My noble comrades of tho Light Division, it is 
difficult to express ourselves when the heart over¬ 
flows. I thank you for the honour you have con¬ 
ferred on my wife—a wife of many years, and tried 
in many circumstances—a wife who has participated 
in the hardships of almost every one of those gallant 
actions recorded on your colours; she who was three 
times besieged in her native city—she who was 
rescued on that occasion, and has followed me 
through the four quarters of the globe; and as she 
has been honoured by every one of my fellow com¬ 
rades whom I have led to glory, so has she been 
respected by those of her own sex/’ 
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Mrs. Smith and her Cousin Fanny. 

Mrs. Smith . 1 have been reading several works 
by American authors lately, and with intense 
gratification. Really the English public, if we 
may judge from our reviews, and the ordinary 
tone of conversation, seem wonderfully ignorant 
of the wealth, greater than that of California, 
which lies in the new books of the United 
States. 

Fanny . In certain circles, though, the truth 
is beginning to be recognised and appreciated. 

Mrs. Smith . Yes, among the pioneers of taste, 

I grant you; and their influence, though slow, 
is sure in making itself felt. Meanwhile, what 
a mass of readers, and book buyers—the two 
classes, by-the-by, are not identical—are lured 
by attractive titles, or by subjects that hit the 
mere passing manners of the day, or by circu¬ 
lating library announcements to feed their minds 
on weak ephemeral productions, when a feast of 
fresh, racy, and immortal thought is spread for 
them if they will but seek it. 

Fanny. Who is Wendell Holmes, of whom 
you were speaking yesterday ? 

Mrs. Smith. A young physician of Boston, 
and the same whom you may remember Miss 
Mitford, in her “ Recollections,” mentions with 
much enthusiasm. His poems * have at last 
been published in London, and it is this English 
edition which I have. 

Fanny. What sort of poet is he ? 

Mrs. Smith . My dear Fanny, you set me a 
difficult question to answer. I think it is a ter¬ 
rible blunder to compare one poet with another. 
A real poet, one deserving the name, has always 
a centre of individuality, however elastic and 
far-spreading his sympathies may be. These 
tendril sympathies touch and take in so much 
that they must sometimes reflect likenesses; but 
if we really love a poet, we always know his own 
soul from that of the most gifted among even 
his peers. This is essentially the case with Dr. 
Holmes. 

Fanny. What are his chief characteristics, 
then ? 

Mrs. Smith. The rare union, I should say, of 
the keenly observing and the deeply contem¬ 
plative nature. There are thoughts, Truths ex¬ 
pressed in his poetry, such as only come out of 
the deep quarries of the mind ; while glancing 
over all are to be found the finest and most 
frolicsome fancies, a rAt sharpened to satire, but 
never dipping its point in venom, and the whole 
sustained as it were by the strong wing of an 
imagination that never falters, and never is 
inconsistent with itself. 


♦ The Poetical Works op Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes. First English Edition.—( Bout - 
ledyc and Co.) 


I O O K S. 

Fanny. He must be really a great poet. 

Mrs. Smith. 1 think he is. For besides his 
great natural gifts, we can clearly trace high cul¬ 
tivation, and that care and finish which only 
those who make Literature their luxury and re¬ 
creation, are likely to bestow on their works in 
these days when authorship is a trade, and 
“ work” is paid for by its quantity. Let me 
read you this short poem of “ The Ploughman 
it is a fair example of polished verse enshrining 
some exquisite thoughts— 

THE PLOUGHMAN. 

(ANNIVERSARY OP THE BERKSHIRE AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL SOCIETY, OCT. 4th, 1849 ) 

Clear the brown path, to meet his coulter’s gleam! 
Lo! on he comes, behind his smoking team, 

With toil’s bright dew-drops ou his sun-burnt brow, 
The lord of earth, the hero of the plough! 

First in the field before the reddening sun, 

Last in the shadows when the day is done, 

Line after line, along the bursting sod, 

Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod; 
Still, where he treads the stubborn clods divide, 

The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide; 
Matted and dense the tangled turf upheaves, 

Mellow and dark the ridgy cornfield cleaves; 

Up the steep hill-side, where the labouring train 
Slants the long track that scores the level plain ; 
Through the moist valley, clogged with oozing clay, 
The patient convoy breaks its destined way; 

At every turn the loosening chains resound, 

. The swinging ploughshare circles glistening round, 
Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 

And wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 

These are the hands whose sturdy labour brings 
The peasant’s food, the golden pomp of kings : 

This is the page, whose letters shall be seen 
Changed by the sun to words of living green; 

This is the scholar, whose immortal pen 
Spells the first lesson hunger taught to men ; 

These are the lines, 0, heaven-commanded toil, 
That fill thy deed—the charter of the soil! 

O, gracious Mother, whose benignant breast 
Wakes us to life, and lulls us all to rest, 

IIow thy sweet features, kind to every clime, 

Mock with their smile the wrinkled front of time! 
We stain thy flowers—they blossom o’er the dead; 
We rend thy bosom, and it gives us bread ; 

O’er the red field that trampling strifo has torn, 
Waves the green plumage of thy tasselled corn ; 

Our maddening conflicts scar thy fairest plain, 

Still thy soft answer is the growing grain. 

Yet, O, our Mother, while uncounted charms 
Round the fresh clasp of thine embracing arms, 

Let not our virtues in thy love decay, 

And thy fond weakness waste our strength away. 

No! by these hills, whose banners now displayed 
In blazing cohorts Autumn has arrayed: 

By yon twin crest, amid the sinking sphere 
Last to dissolve, and first to reappear; 
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By these fair plains the mountain circle screens, 

And feeds in silence from its dark ravines; 

True to their home, these faithful arms shall toil 
To crown with peace their own untainted soil; 

And, true to God, to freedom, to mankind, 

If her chaiued bandogs Faction shall unbind, 

These stately forms, that bending even now 
Bowed their strong manhood to the humble plough, 
Shall rise erect, the guardians of the land, 

The same stern iron in the same right hand, 

Till Graylock thunders to the parting sub, 

The sword has rescued what the ploughshare won ! 

Fanny . A beautiful poem. But I thought, 
cousin, you disliked the heroic couplet. 

Mrs. Smith. So I do generally—I suppose 
because such an infinite quantity of inflated 
bombast, antiquated sentiment, and twaddle, 
has been written in it. But I perceive the mea¬ 
sure is a favourite one with Dr. Holmes, and he 
uses it so well that I am reconciled to it in his 
hands. To the book itself I must refer you for 
his longer and grander poems, “Astnea,” 
“ Urania,” and others, which are full of subtle 
and beautiful thoughts, and pervaded by the 
finest imagery—there are lines in them fit to be 
texts for ever. His comic pieces, which are very 
numerous, have a sly, quaint humour of their 
own, that defies description. Here is “ Even¬ 
ing,” as supposed to be viewed by a tailor— 

EVENING. 

BY A TAILOR. 

Day hath put on his jacket, and around 
Hij burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 

Here will I lay me on the velvet grass, 

That is like padding to earth’s meagre ribs, 

And hold communion with the things about me. 

Ah me! how lovely is the golden braid, 

That binds the skirt of night’s descending robe ! 

The thin leaves, quivering on their silken threads, 
Do make a music like to rustling satin, 

As the light breezes smooth their downy nap. 

Ha ! what is this that rises to my touch, 

So like a cushion ? Can it be a cabbage ? 

It is, it is that deeply injured flower 
Which boys do flout us with; but yet I love thee, 
Thou giant rose, wrapped in a green surtout! 
Doubtless in Eden thou didst blu&Ii as bright 
As these, thy puny brethren ; and thy breath 
Sweetened the fragrance of her spicy air; 

But now thou seeinest like a bankrupt beau, 
Stripped of his gaudy hues and essences, 

And growing portly in his sober garments. 

Is that a swan that rides upon the water ? 

0 no, It is that other gentle bird, 

Which is the patron of our noble calling. 

I well remember, in my early years, 

When theso young hands first closed upon a goose ; 

I have a scar upon my thimble finger, 

Which chronicles the hour of young Ambition. 

My father waa a tailor, and his father, j 

And my sire’s grandsire, all of them were tailors: I 

They had an ancient goose—it was an heirloom ! 
From some remoter tailor of our race. 

It happened I did see it on a time 

When none was near, and I did deal with it, . 

And it did bum me— oh, most fearfully! i 


j It is a joy to straighten out one's limbs, 

! And leap elastic from the level counter, 

< Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 

I The breaking thread, the diu of clashing shears, 
And ail the needles that do wound the spirit, 

For such a penbive hour of soothing silence. 

Rind Nature, shuffling in lier loose undress, 

Lays bare her shady bosom—1 can feel 
With all around me—I can hail the flowers 
That sprig earth’s mantle; and yon quiet bird, 
That rides the stream, is to me as a brother. 

The vulgar know not all the hidden pockets, 
Where Nature stows away her loveliness. 

But this unnatural posture of the legs 
Cramps my extended calves, and I must go 
Where I can coil them in their wonted fashion. 

Fanny. What a crowd of quaint conceits! 
Poor tailors, why are they always to be the butt 
for ridicule ? 

Mrs. Smith. Indeed I cannot answer yon 
myself. 1 have the gi eatest respect for the useful 
and honourable fraternity, and so I dare say hai 
Dr. Holmes; but the cabbage in its “ green 
surtout,” and Nature babbling of her “ hidden 
pockets,” must have been irresistible to the 
wit. 

Fanny. I have been greatly charmed with 
Grace Greenwood’s Poems.* 

Mrs. Smith. They are indeed worthy of all 
admiration. And yet, as 1 believe, they have 
not hitherto been published in England. Ex¬ 
cept Mrs. Browning, whose genius shines apart 
like a star, and must belong to all time, I know 
no living poetess worthy quite to rank by the 
side of the lady who has chosen for her nom de 
plume the title of Grace Greenwood. In her 
productions, what the world is accustomed to 
call a man’s grasp of thought, is allied to that 
tremulous ineffable tenderness which is too com¬ 
monly the sole or chief charm of feminine poetry, 
but which here is only one of many excellen¬ 
cies. Grace Greenwood is known also in Ame¬ 
rica as a prose writer of consideration and emi¬ 
nence. A hearty hater of the false, the mean, 
and the unjust, in whatever guise they present 
themselves, it is easy to understand the enthu¬ 
siasm with which she has thrown her talents 
into the great questions which have agitated 
society. Her prose style is vigorous and flow¬ 
ing, and some of her short stories—especially 
those dashed with humour—are masterpieces of 
their kind. 

Fanny. How commonly humour and pathos 
arc united ! 

Mrs . Smith. Always, one might say; if we 
distinguish genial humour, that plays its lam¬ 
bent flame without scorching, from mere steel- 
cold wit. It is humour racy and genuine that 
Grace Greenwood possesses, and which seems 
a twin v/ith her pathos. Certainly she has the 
power of reaching the heart, touching it with a 
few words sometimes, as if a single sentence 
were a wand to open the portals of her own 


* Poems by Grace Greenwood.— (Boston: 
Tichnory Reed, and Fields.) 
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mind to her readers, and let them see the riches 
within. One feels to know and love the author 
while reading her poems ; so spiritual are they, 
60 opposed to the dead materialism which from 
certain quarters presses verv heavily on our 
literature. Critics may differ aDout the eminencee 
to which she has attained ; but none, we think, 
will doubt that she belongs to the highest school 
—the lowest form of which is, in my opinion, 
a nobler place than the teacher’s chair of any 
other. 

Fanny . How hard it is to make people who 
do not intuitively feel these distinctions under¬ 
stand them! 

Mrs. Smith . Almost hopeless, it seems. And 
yet I have had the satisfaction more than once 
of leading some of my acquaintance away from 
the false gods of poetry. But revenons to Grace 
Greenwood’s volume. The verses entitled “ As¬ 
surance” are to my taste exquisitely beautiful. 

ASSURANCE. 

When she thou lov'et seems cold, ah, do not chide ! 

The frost of manner chill to thy desire 
Is like the light snow wreathing Hecla’s side; 
Beneath burns on the ever living fire. 

Not to all gazers may her thought unroll, 

Like a gay pennon to the winds unfurled ; 

Nor the dear secret of her inmost soul 

By glance and blush be flamed upon the world. 

Though veiled her glad eyes 'neath their lids* eclipse 
At the near step which makes her heart rejoice— 
Though all unshaken are her rose-leaf lips 
By passion-gusts that sweep along thy voice, 

Distrust thou not the calm of her high dreams; 

Slow and so still the stars above thee glide ; 

*Tis but the fulse lights glimmering down the streams 
That sway and tremble to the eddying tide. 

And turn thou not unsatisfied away, 

Albeit no sound thy thirsting ear hath heard, 

Save her hashed breath’s deep flowing, as she lay 
Becalmed upon thy heart, and spoke no word. 

Ah ! murmur not that she hath given nought 
To stay thy soul’s great huugcr, though thou art 
Faint for the fond uaine and honeyed thought 
Stored in the secret places of her heart. 

Thou’st s en a rose, pale, drooping toward the 
ground, 

By showers of heaven too suddenly oppressed; 
Thus droopeth she, the sweets of speech all drowned 
In the large love which overflows her breast. 

Fanny . I was much struck with these lines; 
they suggest even more than they express—a 
great merit, 1 think. I also like extremely a 
little poem included among Valentines, and 
addressed 


TO A REFORMER. 

“ Enthusiast/' “Diearner”—such the name* 
Thine age bestows on thee, 

For that great nature, going forth 
In world-wide sympathy; 


For the vision clear, the spirit brave, 

The honest heart and warm, 

And the voice which swells the battle-cry 
Of Freedom and Reform ! 

Yet, for thy fearless manliness, 

When weak time-servers throng— 

Thy chivalrous defence of right, 

Thy bold rebuke of wrong, 

And for the flame of liberty, 

Heaven-kindled in thy breast, 

Which thou hast fed like sacred fire— 

A blessing on thee rest! 

'Tis said thy spirit knoweth not 
Its times of calm and sleeping, 

That ever are its restless thoughts 
Like wild waves onwaid leaping : 

Then may its flashing waters 
Be tranquil nevermore— 

They are “ troubled ” by an angel, 

Like the sacred pool of yore. 

Mrs. Smith. That last simile is truly beautiful, 
but I suspect we should sum up at least half 
the volume, were we to cite our favourites. 
“Darkened Hours” and “The Dream” alone 
contain as much of the essence of high poetry, 
as would suffice for many a writer’s whole stock 
in trade. 

Fanny. And now tell me about this wonder¬ 
ful Slave Story, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” * 

Mrs. Smith. Wonderful you may indeed call 
it. I think it so great a book, that it is hardly 
too much to say it must give the death-blow to 
slavery. It is no romance, for the facts on 
which it is founded are mournfully and mi¬ 
serably true; but then these facts, instead of 
being boldly related, are placed by the touch of 
genius in a picturesque and dramatic form. It 
is a story of slave life in America, and no ex¬ 
aggerated one-sided view ; for the most favour¬ 
able aspect as well as the darkest is shown, 
and there is deep philosophy in the argument 
Mrs. Stowe uses, that there is even an evil in 
the fact that there are some kind-hearted, mer¬ 
ciful slave-holders; for were the system more 
commonly beheld in all the enormity which 
exists under ignorant brutal masters in remote 
plantations, a Christian people would rise like 
one man to sweep away the crime and the 
shame. Be it remembered, that the darkest 
iniquities which are perpetrated in the slave 
states, all come within the letter of the law ; for 
if a slave he flogged, or otherwise tortured to 
death, no legal punishment can touch his master, 
unless there is some white witness of the act, 
the evidence of the unhappy negroes being 
inadmissible. 

Fanny. Worse even than the bodily sufferings 
seem to me the mental agonies which are in¬ 
flicted upon the poor slaves, in the separation of 
families. Infants plucked from their mother's 


* Uncle Tom's Cabin ; or, Negro Lipe in 
the Slave States of America' By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Reprinted verbatim from the 
Tenth American Edition. —(ClarJte and Co.) 
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arms; young daughters from their early homes; 
husbands and wives separated. 

Mrs. Smith. Yes, and with less pity than an 
Englishwoman feels for a dog that has to change 
its master. And these slaves many of them 
have obtained education, and moral culture, and 
are Christians. 

Fanny. And belong to a race whose affec- 
tionateness is one of their leading charac¬ 
teristics ! 

Mrs. Smith. Even so. Every woman should 
read “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that she may have 
her knowledge of the subject of slavery enlarged, 
and her sympathies deepened, so that she may 
have ready arguments against any possible so¬ 
phistries from the excusers of the system. As 
a story of real life, this book is one of absorbing 
interest; and I have been remarkably struck 
with the individuality the author has conferred 
upon each of her same personages. We white 
folks are too apt to look upon negroes as all 
alike, as characterless machines made for toil 
and service; but the distinct delineations of 
Mrs. Stowe bear internal evidence of their fide¬ 
lity to nature, and dear “ Uncle Tom,” and 
Chloe, and Adolph and Dinah, and Topsy, and 
oor Mammy, and the wretched Prue —whose 
fe to contemplate is like looking down into a 
pit of Pandemonium—are all flesh-and-blood 
realities, fellow-creatures as real and distinct as 
the most living characters of Shakspere or Scott. 
Nor are the slave owners and their families 
sketched with a feebler pencil. Marie St. Clare 
is the type of a vain, unreflecting, 6elf-indulgent 
woman, who is a curse to her dependants, and 
life’s bitterest misfortune to her husband and 
children. St. Clare himself, with his generous 
impulses, indolence, and procrastination, is a 
too common character. The Shelbys are per¬ 
fectly real people; and Miss Ophelia—a genuine 
high-principled old maid, not wax to receive 
new impressions, but marble to retain all those 
that are good—is drawn to the life. 

Fanny. The work has had an enormous sale, 
I believe. 

Mrs. Smith. One unprecedented, I should 
think, something like fifty thousand copies hav¬ 
ing been sold within two months. This very 
fact is a proof that anxiety and interest are felt 
on the subject; and give it but fair play, and 
there is every hope that, however demoralized 
slave owners may have become by the long 
usage of evil habit, the day will arrive when 
America will arise and shake this great shame 
from her. Even the fugitive slave bill, which 
seems, and is, so cruel, may work out a holy 
purpose, by exhibiting in the free states of the 
North, in stronger relief than they else might 
have seen, the agonies and the horrors of the 
South. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Garden, the Grove, and thb 
Field: A Garland of the Months. By 
Mary Milner.—(London : Whittaker and Co. 
Bath : Binns and Goodwin.) 

This is a very agreeable volume on the inex¬ 
haustible theme—natural history ; showing in¬ 
timate knowledge of the subject, and conveying 
it in a very fascinating manner. As the title 
may suggest, the chapters represent months; 
ana from the snow-drop round again to the 
mistletoe, we have a description of the flowers 
and berries which grace the garden, or grow 
wild in the wood. The habits of birds, beasts, 
and insects are also carefully noted; and the 
work may be honestly recommended as an en¬ 
tertaining and instructive production, particu¬ 
larly suitable as a gift-book for'the young. 

Every-Day Astronomy; or, Practical 
Lessons on the Celestial Sphere. By 
Berenice Gazewell.—(London : Whittaker and 
Co. Bath: Binns and Goodwin.) —This is a 
book more likely than any with which we are 
acquainted to facilitate the first steps in the 
study of the sublime science of Astronomy. In 
6 aying this, we do not mean to class it among 
very elementary works, having a shrewd suspi¬ 
cion that a vast number of people who pass in 
the world for well informed, might derive in¬ 
struction from it; but the author begins at the 
beginning, and her explanations are clear and 
distinct. Her teaching is further elucidated 
with plates, and being thrown into the form of 
dialogue, affords the opportunity for objections 
to be offered and answered. We think it a pity, 
however, that the speakers are not either desig¬ 
nated by name—as we find in a printed drama 
—or marked by the use of inverted commas; 
the absence of such distinction, though little 
more than a typographical omission, certainly 
sometimes confuses the sense, and we advise 
the author to consider our hint when preparing 
her second edition. 

A Manual of Universal History. By 
J. B. Wright.—(London: Whittaker and Co. 
Bath : Binns and Goodunn.) 

Profound students of history will be the best 
able to judge how much learning and research 
are required in the compilation of a volume like 
this, which of course is chiefly to be considered 
as a guide to more elaborate works. It appears 
to us to answer this purpose very admirably, 
conveying a considerable amount of information 
in a clear and interesting manner; and with 
sufficient word-painting and anecdote to lead 
the youthful reader on less as a task than as re¬ 
creative reading. An appendix comprises some 
observations on Layara’s recent discoveries at 
Nineveh. 
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AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The Operas. 

The Opera houses are about closing after a 
season by some degrees less remarkable than 
any we have seen for several years. It is un¬ 
derstood, and indeed announced, that Mr. 
Lumley withdraws from the management of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre; whether the result of 
bis secession will be some energetic manage¬ 
ment to rival the Royal Italian Opera, or an 
amalgamation of the two interests, time alone 
will show. Undoubtedly the public have bene¬ 
fited by the struggles for supremacy between 
the rival houses; but whether two establishments 
of this description can be made remunerative, 
even in the greatest metropolis in the world, 
remains an undecided question. The latest 
noticeable event at the Royal Italian Opera has 
been the appearance of Madame Grisi in Meyer¬ 
beer’s “ Prophete.” It is a most hateful system 
that one particular actress or singer should be 
considered to appropriate to herself, as if they 
were real personal property, certain characters 
because sne has embodied them successfully, 
and the well deserved triumph of Madame Grisi, 
in the famous rble of Fides, has gathered laurels 
for her own crown, without at all robbing the 
wreath of its accustomed representative, Ma¬ 
dame Viardot. 

The Theatres. 

The Haymarket. —This pretty theatre has 
closed for a while, after a most prosperous sea¬ 
son, concluding with Mr. F. Webster’s benefit. 
Mr. Buckstone’s comic drama of “ The Found¬ 
lings,” and “ Keeley Worried by Buckstone,” 
were continued to the closing night: a petite 
comedy by the manager was also played during 
the greater part of the month, and will doubt¬ 
less be reproduced: it is entitled “ A Novel 
Expedient.” The story is that of a young 
couple, Charles Moore (Mr. Howe) and his wife 
Maria (Mrs. Stirling): the harmony of their 
early wedded life is marred by the constant 
presence of the husband’s intimate friend, Harry 
Damon (Mr. Leigh Murray), whose protracted 
visit robbing the wife of her husband’s society, 
she conceives the most violent aversion for 
him, and in spite of the earnest entreaties of 
her husband, his reasoning, caresses, and 
eutreaties, the lady, convinced that the pre¬ 
sence of a third person adds nothing to her 
happiness, resolves to get rid of the friend. 
By the advice of a maiden-aunt, who refers her 
to a certain story in “ Gil Bias,” she hits upon 
the “ novel expedient” of making violent love to 
the friend, declaring that her peace is ruined if he 
remains in the house. He is about to depart; 
and Marie is triumphing in the success of her 
stratagems, when unfortunately, he stumbles on 
the letter which has suggested the study of 
“ Gil Bias,” and referring to the same chapter, 
discovers the secret of the scene which has just 
occurred; and, bent on giving Marie a lesson, 


makes love to her in return, and despite the 
horror and astonishment she exhibits at his 
conduct, declares he will never leave her. He 
is on his knees before her when the husband 
rushes in, and the scene that ensues may 
be imagined better than described. Of course 
an iclaircissement follows, and the lady ends by 
being convinced that friendship is compatible 
with love. How far the ladies may thank Mr. 
Webster for thus giving their opponents an in¬ 
sight into the secret recesses of their hearts may 
possibly be a question; nevertheless, we may 
admit that there is a good deal of moral in the 
comedy. The acting was excellent. Mrs. Stir¬ 
ling’s versatile powers were exhibited in perfec¬ 
tion in the rapiu alternations of affected passion 
and triumphal self-gratulation in her temporary 
success. Mr. Howe, as the husband, and Mr. 
Leigh Murray, as the friend, also played their 
arts admirably. On the 17th, a new piece was 
rought out—apparently an adaptation from the 
French—entitled “ Our New Ladies’ Maidit 
introduced to the boards of the Haymarket an 
actress (Mrs. Temple) who made a promising 
debut at one of the minor theatres. At present 
she is scarcely sufficiently at home on the stage 
to do herself justice; but probably, with careful 
study and the judicious training she is sure to 
have at this theatre, she may rise into eminence. 

At the Adelphi a severe accident which hap¬ 
pened to Mrs. Keeley compelled “Jack Sheppard” 
to be postponed; and the frequenters of this thea¬ 
tre have been entertained with several of the old 
favourites. “Paul Pry,” “The Mother and 
Child are doing well,” and “ Mephistopheles,” 
have attracted good houses notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather; and the promised appear¬ 
ance of Mrs. Keeley, shortly, will doubtless be 
hailed with delight oy hundreds.—M. 


MUSIC. 

Caprice du BalValse. By Mrs. Blayney 
Walsh. ( Dublin ; Marcus Moses. London: 40, 
Fleet-street.) 

This is a pleasing and elegant production, the 
composition of an accomplished amateur, who, 
for musical knowledge ana natural taste and in¬ 
vention, might fairly enter the lists with many a 
professional composer. 

London. Song. The Words by Francis 
Bennoch, Esa.; composed, and dedicated to 
Sir Henry Bishop, by James Wild. ( Shepherd , 
Newgate-street; Williams , Cheapside, fyc. 

Mr. Bennoch’s fine poem “ London” appeared 
so recently in our pages, that we need do little 
more than announce to our readers that it is 
here set to a most appropriate and spirited 
melody. Mr. Wild’s accompaniment is effective 
and musician-like; and the song deserves the 
extended popularity we feel sure it will meet. 
It has already been sung by Mr. Leffier and 
other professional vocalists. 
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THE TOILET. 

COSTUME FOB AUGUST. 


(Specially communicated from Paris.) 


True, the fair votaries of the Mode have all de¬ 
serted their beloved Paris. Who that wended his 
weary way through the glare and sun and dust that 
now render it hardly habitable, and saw the utter 
absence of fair dames in their fresh and soignee 
toilets, of well dressed cavaliers, and miniature 
dandies and Elegantes, ranging from three years old 
upwards, could imagine that from this “ deserted 
city” emanated all the thousand-and-one fantasies 
of taste and elegance that render it, from time 
immemorial, the temple especially selected by the 
capricious and absolute goddess of Fashion to place 
her throne? And yet, though all her subjects have, 
fur the time, fled her court, she docs not resent their 
desertion; she occupies herself as busily as ever la 
their behalf, and os her genius is essentially creative, 
Blie employs herself iu inventing—or ruther modi¬ 
fying that ?he has already invented, according to 
the nature of the retreats they have selected, and 
the changes of temperature that a . unusually capri¬ 
cious season render it highly necessary to study. 

For the country", proprement dit, there are throe 
styles; the morning deshabille, the toilette de visit e f 
and the Amazone. To begin at the beginning: 
there is the dkshabilli & la Montpensier and the 
dishabiUi d la Pompadour; the Arst is in the style 
Louis XIII .; it is composed generally of piqui 
blanc, embroidered or braided, of jaconas sprigged, 
or white jaconas trimmed with broderic Anglaise. 
In the first named material it consists of a skirt, 
vestedbasquines , and gilet, without other trimming 
than the embroidery or soutache; in the second, 
the skirt and veste are flounced. 

The deshabille d la Pompadour is in jaconas d 
raniages; on the skirt is one deep flounce, bordered 
at the bottom with four little volants tuyantes, and 
surmounted by a full ruche of the material. The 
caracoy long in the waist, terminates in a similar 
trimming, resembling a second flounce. With both 
these dresses are worn galathkes , or captllines , that 
is to say, round hats, in fancy straw, or straw mixed 
with crin or aloes, trimmed simply with a broad 
ribbon and noeud d bouts flattans , or a wreath or 
half-wreath of wild flowers. 

The afternoon, or visiting dress, differs but little 
in style from that worn in Pans previous to the 
transmigration ot the beau monde, except of course 
that the immense difference of temperature causes a 
corresponding change of materials. Silks are almost 
entirely abandoned in behalf of gazes popelines and 
cristallisecs> tar la tones, ecossaises, transparent and 
India muslins, organdis imprime, and bareges. The 
Corsages are almost all cut straight, moniant and 
fronc&y the waist round and d ceinture , the skirts 
flounced, but the flounces having little fulness: the 
general rule is, that where the skirt has five breadths, 
six are allowed for the flounces. 

It is needless to say that with these dresses, bonnets 
the most light, the most vaporeux that can be put 
together by mortal hands are worn ; wonderful 


tilings of tulle, of gauze, of lace, of straw and rrtn, 
light and transparent as guipure , with soft, downy 
plumes or parsemis with flowers, sit like butterflies 
on the heads of their wearers, while mantelets of 
lace, tulle, or embroidered muslin, or guipure 
d'aujourd'hui complete the costume. I had for¬ 
gotten to state in its proper place that with the 
dSskabillis before described, the mantelet is always 
in taffetas , with a ruche or volants of the same 
material, or a broad velvet; it is moniant , and has 
a capuchon frond, which may be put over the 
head and drawn round the face in a very pretty and 
becoming manner. 

The Amazone is, I think in general, too fantastic 
for English taste: I maintain that the proper riding 
costume, while modified to a certain degree by the 
reigning style, ought to preserve a strict simplicity 
and exquisite neatness to be in good taste, and that 
light colours, showy cuts, laces, and embroideries, 
are quite out of place, embarrassing to the rider, 
and contrary to the rules of true elegance. 

The toilettes for the sea-sido differ a little from 
those of the country in tho colours and material*. 
Generally speaking, the con3t towns principally 
visited by the haute society, Dieppe, Boulogne, 
Hflvre, ic., are rather hot in the day time, • ut 
towards evening a fresh breeze springs up, and as 
this is tho moment commonly selected for the pro¬ 
menade, silk dresses of not too light or voyante 
colours are in the best taste. Chapeaux de paills 
d*Italic accompany this style of dress remarkably 
well, and though no novelty, nothing is more ele¬ 
gant, more grande dame , or belter suited to any 
gown than a bonnet of this description, trimmed 
with white feathers. It is one of those things which 
from its intrinsic good taste, and simple elegance, 
can never be out of fashion, and is always Mm 
portae; and what a world of meaning does that 
phrase convey to French ears! Let a dress be ever 
so fantastically pretty, ever so becoming, ever so 
coquettishly attractive—if it be not bien parti , that 
is to say, not worn, not adopted, not acknowli dgjd 
by a certain class, whose position, whose task, whom 
authority in such matters, gives them a right to 
dictate, it is discarded without mercy, and falls to 
the lot of a widely different class—a class whose 
style is the very antipodes of being bien porti. 

Berthes are beginning to make their re-appear¬ 
ance a little; they are rather narrow, and very 
foumis with bouillonnis f lace, ribbons, Ac., wad 
generally terminate with two fall volants of lacs, 
and a large noeud in front. 

The flowers mos t in favour are simple —peressr 
due, marguerites &c.; branches of laburnum far 
bonnets are extremely elegant and graceful; t 
charming trimming consists of farfadets of flowers, 
that is to say, small blossoms closely mounted on a 
wire, so as to form, as it were, a ruche of flowers; 
these dividing bouillonnis of tulle on a capote have 
a beautiful effect 
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THE OARDEN.-AUGUST. 


“ Oh! 'tia a goodly sight, and fair, 

To see the fields their produce bear, 

Waved by the breeze's lingering wing, 

So thick they seem to laugh and sing, 

And call the heart to feel delight, 
Rejoicing in tho bounteous sight ; 

And call the reaper's skilful hand 
To cull the riches of the land." 

Mant. 


Plant Houses. 

The stock of Chinese Primroses will now require 

{ articular attention, and must be grown on in a 
iberal manner. The seedling plants will now be 
ready for another shift: give them plenty of room in 
the cold pits, an 1 keep them shaded from the sun at 
noon. Be sure that the drainage is perfect. Cine¬ 
rarias which have been standing out of doors to per¬ 
fect their seeds should now have the flower stems cut 
off, to induce a good crop of suckers. The earliest 
plants, headed some time past, will be readv for di¬ 
vision : shake them out of the old soil, and divide 
the roots into single pieces with only one growing 
thoot; select the strongest, and pot them in four- 
inch pots, and place iu a cool frame or pit, aud keep 
them shaded uutil well established. Go over the 
Stock of Calceolarias, placed, as formerly recom¬ 
mended, under a north wall, and remove the flower 
stems from ull which it is desirable to retain, aud 
throw the rest to the rubbish heap. The seedling plants 
on the north border will now be advancing into full 
b'oom, and should be carefully watched to see tha’ the 
best varieties do not weaken themselves by over-flower¬ 
ing; they may also be crossed with each other, and will 
produce seed for autumn sowing, by which means a 
St-ason is saved. Plants of Lil.um lancifolinm stand¬ 
ing in a sheltered place may now be removed to 
the conservatory to expand the bloom : let them have 
plenty of water. Achiment s and Gloxinias in full 
bloom may now be removed to the conservatory. 
Begonia Martyniaua should also be placed there. 
Plan ta in cold pits or out of doors should have a good 
•ynnging every evening. The present is a good time 
to go over the stock of Camellias in pots : examine 
thoroughly the stale of the drainage, and also the 
roots: a shift may be afforded to such as are pot- 
bound, bat, as a general rule, keep the roo’s rather 
cramped than otherwise. 

Forcing Houses. 

The late fine weather has been favourable to these 
houses in every way; the principal cure required 
has been to *ecure a good supply of ventilation, to 
prevent scorching, and for growing plants such as 
successional Pineapples, late Vines, and Figs, to shut 
up early, and create a growing moist atmosphere 
Pineapples, Vines, and Peaches, ripening off fruit, will 
be best with a good supply of air, and a drier atmos¬ 
phere. 

Flower Garden. 

Rosea are still objects of attraction, and will re¬ 
quire great attention to preserve them in beauty aa 
long as possible. Standards and dwarfs may be kept 
wall supplied with water and liquid manure. 


Climbers have thrown out a great number of strong 
succulent shoots; these should be cut out, unless 
required to fill up vacancies, in which case let them 
be secured to the wall or trellis. Where the flowers 
are quite decayed the trees will be benefited by a 
strong syringing, unless we get heavy rains. Follow 
up vigorously the budding of stocks, and do not let 
them want for water. Take care that hollyhocks are 
securely staked in time, as they are very liable to be 
broken off by high winds. Dahlias will also require 
tho same attention. Use one good strong centre 
stake, and three or four smaller ones for the 
branch' s. Lay traps for earwigs in time. Cat off 
the flowering stems from white and purple double 
rockets, to induce a good supply of young shoots for 
future division. Train and peg out bedding plants 
generally, and apply stakes to Phloxes ; also to Sal¬ 
vias, and most of the advancing plants for autumn 
blooming. 

IIaroy Fruit Garden, 

The principal operation hero is to keep the 
superabundant growth in check, and the wood well 
nailed-in. From what I can see of the present state 
of things, there will be a great amount of unripened 
wood, involving the necessity of keeping the trees at 
thin of wood as possible, and the remainder well 
nailed-in to give it the full benefit of solar inflnencet. 
Apri< o*s and Peaches, although a good crop tet and 
swelled up to the stoning point, have lately been fall¬ 
ing off by dozens, so that there will not be one* third 
of an average crop. I find that Peaches which were 
treated with liquid manure at the time I recom¬ 
mended in a former calendar, are iu a very supe¬ 
rior state as regards both fruit and wood to others 
not so treated. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Make a sowing of Cabbage for autumn use: also 
get in the first of the main sowing of Turnips for 
autumn and winter use. Keep up successional sow¬ 
ings of Lettuces, Radishes, and Endive; also Spi¬ 
nach. See also that a bed is thrown up for the 
winter Spinach to be sown early next month. Make 
up all vacancies in the beds of RroccoU and Winter 
Greens, and plant ont any which remain at ground 
becomes vacant. See that there is a sufficiency of 
Celery planted oat for the main crops ; if not, lose 
no lime. That which is already established should 
have plenty of water and liquid manure. Examine 
the state of growing crops generally, and, if water 
is required, let it be applied copiously. Throw up 
beds roughly for sowing Cabbage for winter in a 
few weeks : also for American Cress. This hot sun 
will do the ground as much good as severe frost. 
Keep Tomatoes nailed. C. 
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To Correspondents . 


NEW AND RARE PLANT. 

Cedrella cana (Hook.) — Labiatacece ( Bot. 

, a, Mag., Dec., 1851.) — A 

' herbaceous perennial bor¬ 

der plant, growing from 2fc 
to 3 feet in height, with 
numerous opposite square 
pubescent branches, and 
small entire ovate, or ovate 
lanceolate leaves, which are 
larger towards the base, 
where they become cordate- 
ovate, sometimes hastate, 
rather obtuse at the apex, 

’ and dentate, or dentato- 

serrate at the margins, ex¬ 
cept near the point; whorls 
of flowers in axillary ra¬ 
cemes, deep red. This 
species is distinguished by 
its entirely glaucous stem, 
occasioned by a minute 
hoary pubescence. Native 
of New Mexico, where it 
was found by Mr. C. 
Cedronella cana (reduced). Wright. Introduced in 
1851. Flowers in summer. From the rosy purple 
colour of its flowers, and the fragrance of its leaves, 
it forms a very desirable border plant. 


The Transmission of Foreign Seeds in 
Soil. — At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh 
Botanic Society, Mr. M‘Nab read a paper in which 



he stated that he had been long in the belief that the 
transmission of fruits and seeds in a fit state for 
germination would be better accomplished by being 
packed in soil than by any other known method. 
This experiment was fully tested by himself during 
1834, when he brought over the seeds of many of 
the rarer American oaks and other trees in boxes 
filled with soil, while portions of the same kinds of 
seeds packed, both in brown paper and doth bags, 
were, in many instances, totally useless. The method 
he adopted for the American tree-seeds, was as 
follows :—He purchased several strong deal boxes 
about 14 inches in diameter, and made of three- 
quarter inch wood. He afterwards procured a 
quantity of soil taken from a depth of eight or ten 
inches under the surface so as to possess only a 
natural dampness. A layer of the soil two inches 
deep was placed on the bottom of the boxes, above 
which a layer of seeds was distributed; another 
ayer of soil and then seed, and so on till the boxes 
were full; the whole was pressed very firmly down, 
when the lids were nailed on, allowing no possible 
room to shake about. When they reached Edin¬ 
burgh, December, 1834, the seeds and soil were 
sown over the surface of shallow pans and boxes. 
During the following spring they grew freely; 
while of those brought home in the paper and cloth 
I bags, comparatively few' of the varieties grew, the 
! acorns being without an exception perforated with 
j insects. The kinds which grew were from four to 
i five weeks later of vegetating than those brought 
home in soil. Acorns brought home in a box of 
sphagnum moss, after the superfl uous moisture bad 
i been wrung from it, were equally successful with 
1 those in soil .—Netcspaper paragraph . 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.B.Y.Z.—The Ladies’ Guild progresses steadily. 
Ladies who have once learned the art of painting on 
gl&68 can work for the Guild in the country; but no 
other of the works of the Guild can be done out of 
the Institution. The name and address of the 
Manager are—J. B. Wood, Esq., 4, Russcll-place, 
Fitzroy-square. 

Accepted : Fritz. 

Declined, with thanks : W.T. 

A.M.J.—“The Daisy, the Poet's Love: after the 
Danish of H. C. Andersen,” is not without merit; 
but we have no room for long poems unless they are 
of a very superior character. 

Eliza W.—We regret that we cannot comply 
with your request and publish the mode of working 
the crest you have sent us; but if you will apply to 
AiguILLBtte, 126, Albany-street, Regent-street, 
she will be happy to attend to your commission 
privately. 

A Constant Subscriber. —The address of the 
Editor of the “ United Service Gazette,” is No. 6, 
Wellington-street South, Strand. 

A New Contributor sends us the following 
acraps, original and selected:— 

Epitaph on a writing-master. 

He flourished in the 16th century. 

To Mrs . Rule , a lady xcho has a large family of 
sons, but no daughter. 

Yours is a happy destiny— 

Your boys are all at school— 

And, in your youthful family, 

It seem8 there’s no Miss Rule. 

Ridicule is the dry-rot of society. (L.E.L.) 

What two figures are those which, added to 71, 
will lessen the amount ? 


i ANAGRAMS. 

! Prince Regent.G.R. in pretence. 

1 Real Fun.Funeral. 

Golden Land ..Old England. 

| Moon Starers.Astronomers. 

Fat Bakers.Breakfast. 

Rare mad frolic.Radical Reform. 

1 No more stars.Astronomers. 

Great Helps.Telegraphs. 

Sycophants.Sophy cants. 

I am an unreal Plant .... Annual Parliament. 
Though conscience be not strong enough to guide, 
it still has strength to dart a sting. 

CHARADE. 

My First is a preposition, 

My Second a composition, 

My Whole an acquisition. 

THE LONELY MAID. 

Miss Thompson kept no serving-maid, so when sue 
gave a “rout,” 

Miss Wiggins lent her Abigail to hand the ted 
about. 

Now this arrangement chafed the borrowed nymph, 
for, be it known, 

Her kitchen was a boarded one—Miss Thompw® 1 
was of stone: 

Her looks bespoke her wretchedness—she fell she 
was a loan ! 

People sometimes try to convince from mere love 
of victory; but they seldom take the troahJe to 
persuade without some other motive. 

Why is a hired landau no landau ? 

When Richardson was asked why he made Clw^ 
so unhappy, “It is because I could never 
her for leaving her father’s house,” was hie rejdf* 


PrlnUd by Rofrnon 4c Tuxford, 940, Strand, London. 
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THE HUES’ COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER, 1852. 


THE WRONG RING FINGER. 


A TALE OP TOKENS. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


I. 

The old town of Appleby was a borough of 
some note, at least to its Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentative, till the passing of the Reform Bill; 
which occurrence is said to have made the inha¬ 
bitants, man, woman, and child, high Tories for 
many a year. But long before a Reform Bill 
was dreamt of, Appleby was, as it is still, an 
antiquated village, known as their assize town to 
all the dwellers on the wild fells and pastoral 
valleys of Westmoreland. The chiefs of its gen¬ 
tility at that period were the Jacksons, a family 
who occupied a comfortable-looking brick house, 
with green palings and flowers in front, situated 
at the foot of the main street, and almost among 
the fields, on a spot where antiquaries believed 
a Roman temple to the rural gods had stood, 
long centuries ago, when the town had a Latin 
name. Mr. Jackson had been Mayor of Appleby, 
and owned property enough to retain a consi¬ 
derable farm under his own management, be¬ 
sides having two or three respectable tenants. 
Mrs. Jackson’s family had been allied to some 
of the local gentry, and she was a noted house¬ 
keeper of the profitable order. Their neighbours 
regarded both as examples of thrift, without its 
too frequent drawbacks of grasping or stingi¬ 
ness ; they kept a respectable ana rather stylish 
house for that locality, and were known to be a 
friendly, hospitable, good-natured pair, whose 
views, at least in this world, were bounded by 
an exalted match for their only daughter Diana 
—more universally known as Die—and the 
proper maintenance of what seemed to them 
their unalienable consequence. 

There was another of their household who 
came next to Diana in the thoughts of the parent 
pair. This was Clara, also an only daughter, 
but an orphan; the child of the ex-Mayor*s 
younger brother, who, being put to business in 
Leeds, with a singular stock of worldly wisdom 
and the promise of a long, money-making life, 
had opened his own warehouse, married re¬ 
spectably, and died just in time to leave his 
entire capital staked on a mercantile speculation, 
with the exception of a few hundreds which he 
had prudently vested in a city fund, as the com¬ 
mencement of Clara’s fortune. His widow was 


inconsolable for some time, but she married his 
London salesman within the year, at which 
misalliance the Mayor of Appleby signified his 
indignation by carrying home his young niece 
while the pair were on their bridal tour; and as 
her fathers speculation turned out a total failure, 
and sundry sisters and brothers came in quick 
succession to fill the house at Leeds, Clara was 
allowed to form one of the Jacksons; from that 
time forward, her mother taking no further note 
of the girl’s existence, than by writing her an 
affectionate letter always about Midsummer, 
and coming to see her every Christmas; for the 
woman and her husband kept perpetually poor, 
and Jackson had forgiven her long ago. 

He and his wife early agreed that it was a 
special work of Providence to send Clara home 
as a playmate and companion for their little 
lonely Diana; and as the girls grew up like 
sisters in their house, it seemed to them that 
they had indeed two daughters. The father, on 
all fitting occasions, reiterated a vow of providing 
for his niece, and the mother never bought 
Diana so much as a ribbon without a similar 
purchase for Clara. Thus—dressed and re¬ 
garded in all respects alike—the girls had gone 
to school, to church, and to country parties 
together; each was by this time a grown Miss 
Jackson, and had an equal share in the assist¬ 
ance of Mrs. Jackson’s domestic government; 
though, to do that good lady justice, it was but 
a small one, for she committed little to deputies. 
It is possible that surrounding bachelors might 
have been alive to a prospective difference in 
their portions, but neighbours in general saw 
little distinction between the dependent cousin 
and the heiress daughter of the house, except in 
the annual visit of that goodly matron, now far 
advanced in the shabby genteel, with her hus¬ 
band, looking more subdued and careworn every 
Christmas, and their chaise load of little boys 
and girls. 

Yet there was between Diana and her cousin 
a radical difference of character, and even ap¬ 
pearance, which no similarity of education could 
efface. Diana was a rosy brunette, who liked 
gay colours, new fashions, and all of life that 
glittered, let it be gold or not; she had a natural 
vocation for playing the country belle, would 
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shine at any risk, and the highway to her favour ; 
was unlimited admiration. Clara had a more j 
serious look, and a fainter colour in her fair j 
face; country neighbours thought her “over; 
delicate to do much good,” but Mrs. Jackson 
knew that she was more active and cheerful in 
the house than her own daughter, though Diana 
could dance the longer, and had higher spirits 
at rustic ball or merry-making. The lasting and 
the useful always took Clara's attention, while 
the showy captivated her cousin. Her memory 
clung to old kindness and associations, while 
Diana’s mind was given up to the novelty or 
fair words of the hour; and, as a natural con¬ 
sequence of character as well as position, Clara 
was most liked, and Diana most flattered. 

II. 

No inhabitant of Appleby better understood, 
or could descant more fully on this contrast, 
than Mrs. Bisset, the widow of its former rector, 
who, having a small annuity and no children, 
occupied a rose and woodbine covered cottage 
nearly opposite Mr. Jackson’s house, in which 
she had been intimate since her coming to the 
parish, being a distant relative on the lady’s 
side. Mrs. Bisset might be described as a neat, 
talkative old lady in black; she kept a precise 
servant-maid, an errand-boy, and a flower gar¬ 
den, the superintendence of which trio was her 
daily occupation, while her amusement consisted 
in discussing their genealogical tree with Mrs. 
Jackson (a subject to which that busy dame was 
also partial), delivering opinions on dre 6 « and 
other small matters to the girls, and judiciously 
comparing the merits of two absent nephews. 

With one of these gentlemen the townspeople 
were tolerably acquainted. Neville Garth, con¬ 
cerning whom it was his aunt’s conviction that 
he would never make a figure in this world for 
want of assurance, was a barrister just beginning 
tobe known in legal practice, and regarded as 
no convenient rival by his brethren of the robe; 
but the promise of his youth was somewhat en¬ 
cumbered by a mother and six senior sisters, 
who kept a small seminary for young ladies in 
York, the deficiencies of which he was expected 
to make up for the present, and provide for the 
entire family in futurity. 

What hope Neville had of fulfilling that ex¬ 
pectation, not even his aunt could tell; but he 
had often visited her in vacation times, and all 
Appleby knew him to be a light-hearted and 
clever, though unusually prudent, young man, 
with a small, energetic frame, a keen eye, very 
economical equipments, and a remarkable prompt¬ 
itude in business. 

The senior Jacksons esteemed him highly, 
though, like most well-doing people, they had 
never been at law. According to the popular 
theory of virtue rewarded, Mrs. J. was wont to 
maintain that he would be made a Lord Chan¬ 
cellor yet, for dutiful conduct to his family. It 
was the only point ever known to be debated 
between her and his aunt, in whose eyes all 
Neville’s talents and good qualities sank into 
litter insignificance compared with those of Ray¬ 


mond Wharton, a nephew in the West Indies, 
whom she had never seen, and heard of only by 
frequent, but rather irregular, letters. Raymond 
was properly her grand-nephew, having de¬ 
scended from an elder sister, who, when Mrs. 
Bisset was still very young, had emigrated with 
her husband to Jamaica, whence she never re¬ 
turned, but lived and died a complete West 
Indian. One of her 6 ons married into the family 
of a wealthy Spanish planter, and Raymond was 
| his child. He was said to be the heir of great 
I estates, but his relations in Britain bad heard 
| little of him, and as an African vein ran in the 
| family, those old-fashioned country people never 
cared to inquire; but of late years he had made 
himself known to Mrs. Bisset (who happened 
to be his nearest surviving relative) by letter, 
and, with the assistance of an occasional hut 
trifling present, their correspondence had grown 
on the whole extremely affectionate. 

Next to exhibiting her roses and carnations, 
it was the greatest glory of Mrs. Bisset’s life to 
run over with his letters, and read them to the 
Jacksons. They spoke of such grand voyage* 
on the Spanish Main, and tours in South Ame¬ 
rica, which he was always making, as his aunt 
remarked, like a real West Indian gentleman; 
gave such charming descriptions of lovely ialandi 
full of paroquets and orange trees, of great towni, 
and rich churches, in which gold and diamond! 
appeared the most abundant of all goods, and 
related so many witty sayings and clever doing* 
of his own, that Mrs. Bisset declared her in¬ 
stinctive dread of all the girls in Appleby falhng 
in love with him; as a brief letter, which reached 
her when the woodbine was shedding its last 
leaves, formally announced that, in answer to 
her repeated invitations, Raymond might be 
expected at the cottage early in the following 
year. The old lady’s preparations were manifold, 
for she was slightly fussy; her neighbours saw 
and naturally caught her excitement, and in the 
coming of the great West Indian nephew nobody 
thought of Neville Garth, whose accustomed 
visits had been prevented, by one mishap after 
another, for the last few seasons 5 and who, by 
accident or design, found it most convenient to 
promise bis presence about the same period. 

III. 

Diana shared largely in the general anticipa¬ 
tion. Half her talk at least consisted of won¬ 
dering what Raymond Wharton would be like* 
and if he were really as great and as clever a* 
Mrs. Bisset believed him. Clara wondered too, 
but she had another subject of expectation. 
Both the girls remembered young Garth— 
he had put up a swing for them on the garden 
trees long ago, when they were little more 
children, ana he was but a law student—how 
cheerful he had made their tea-table in later 
winter evenings—how he used to see them home 
from all manner of country assemblies, after 
finding their cloaks and shawls, and pernape 
Clara remembered that he always found here 
first. 

“ What a change he will find in ua! ■*** 
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Diana, adjusting her new silk spencer at the 
lass, in full preparation for a friendly tea- 
rinking, in honour of the West Indian’s arrival, 
when Clara reminded her that Neville Garth 
also existed, and had reached the cottage the 
same afternoon. 

** I can’t think so,” said her cousin. “ It is 
but two years since we saw him.” 

“ Oh, yes $ but two years make great altera¬ 
tions,” responded Diana, with another look at 
her spencer. “ I wonder how Neville will look 
beside Raymond Wharton,” 

Here the active Mrs. Jackson broke in with a 
demand if the girls were ready, for lengthy 
dressing was a sin not to be forgiven in her 
eyes, and they hurried after the senior pair to 
Mrs. Bisset’s. That was a great evening in her 
cottage parlour; its gay paper and well polished 
picture-frames looked still brighter in the ra¬ 
diance of two wax candles and a clear coal fire; 
for though the redbreast had been heard singing 
before sunset in the garden, there was nothing 
but snowdrops there yet, and the night had 
fallen with one of those keen frosts so frequent 
about the beginning of February. 

The Jacksons found all within as splendid as 
Mrs. Bisset and her precise maid could make it. 
The round table stood forth with the widow’s 
best china in complete array. She had assumed 
her black mode gown. Neville seemed to have 
got a new coat for the occasion; and there arose 
from the arm-chair of state, to be introduced 
and welcomed, a tall muscular young man, with 
intensely black eyes and hair, complexion, and 
features, in which some distant alliance with the 
negro race might be detected, a suit of the 
newest London cut, and an amount of brooches, 
rings, and chains sufficient to eclipse for ever the 
8 bop of their village jeweller. 

The fault which Mrs. Bisset stood alone in 
finding with her British nephew certainly could 
not be attributed to the West Indian: he at least 
showed no want of assurance, but launched at 
once into discourse, edifying his aunt’s old 
friends with particulars regarding his estates in 
Jamaica, the doings in high life there, and his 
own exploits by sea and land. Queer, half-told 
stories many of them were, but they astonished 
the elder Jacksons, and led Diana’s soul captive 
with their smartness and novelty. The problem 
which that young lady had proposed while put- 
ting the last pin in her spencer was quickly 
solved to her satisfaction, ror she pronounced 
Neville Garth nothing beside his West Indian 
cousin. Clara had, however, the old welcome 
for their first friend, who seemed to her the 
same he had ever been, but that a shade of care 
or hard work came over the cheerful face when 
he was silent, which was often a case of neces¬ 
sity that evening, for Raymond Wharton mono¬ 
polized the conversation. 

Some select neighbours, who had been in¬ 
vited for that purpose, came also to marvel and 
admire. Neville occasionally got a sentence or 
two slipped in, to which Clara listened; but 
Diana had neither eyes nor ears except for the 
new and great man, who seemed no less im¬ 


pressed in his turn, for a large portion of his 
ample discourse was evidently addressed to her. 
Diana had never heard so many fine things said 
in the course of her whole life. Some of them 
came even Clara’s way, though Raymond rather 
overlooked her; but his manner to all ladies, 
not excepting his aunt and old Mrs. Jackson, 
was peculiarly flattering. Neville Garth al¬ 
lowed himself to be thrown into the shade with 
his usual good-nature, especially as the West 
Indian seemed inclined to keep on good terms 
with him: but his aunt’s parlour was not the 
only 6cene in which Raymond Wharton defied 
competition. Mrs. Bisset was much respected 
in that neighbourhood : a West Indian nephew 
did not luckily arrive at her cottage every day, 
and his advent was the signal for a series of 
small parties in which the Jacksons led the race, 
and all Appleby found the gentleman up to his 
aunt’s highest manifesto; for besides his Jamaica 
estates, jewellery, and travels, he could sing 
Spanish songs to a guitar he had brought with 
him, dance beyond comparison, and compliment 
the ladies in a style never before dreamt of in 
Westmoreland. 

How much the last-mentioned accomplish¬ 
ment might contribute to his popularity, it is 
not necessary to say; but in the course of the 
said festivities it was remarked that his most 
earnest attentions were paid, and with good ef¬ 
fect, to Diana; while Garth, in his usual friendly 
and unobtrusive fashion, looked after her 
cousin. 

IV. 

From morning till night, Diana could now 
talk of nothing but West Indian ton and Ray¬ 
mond Wharton, sugar plantations, and the co¬ 
lours that became her. Clara was nevertheless 
content with her own part in the distribution of 
things, though Neville’s visit had been just 
broken up by a letter from York, demanding his 
presence on some weighty affairs connected with 
the school and establishment there; but he pro¬ 
mised his aunt—who, notwithstanding Ray¬ 
mond’s greatness, had still a warm invitation 
for him—that he would return as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and reminded Clara that Valentine’s Day 
was approaching. In no part of Protestant 
England did the festival of that genial saint re¬ 
tain more of its ancient honours than among the 
Westmoreland villages at the period of our story. 
Modest suitors still made their declarations 
under his auspices in the primitive fashion, by 
quaint old rhymes and love-gifts, generally con¬ 
sisting of a pair of gloves, a handkerchief, or 
the still more significant ring, the acceptance of 
which, particularly if the smallest token were 
sent in return, said " yes ” on the lady's part to 
all intents and purposes. It was therefore a day 
of mighty interest to all the unwedded in that 
district. Clara thought of it often. What 
would Neville send her? Perhaps a pair of 
gloves; and she would send him back the pic¬ 
ture of a forget-me-not, which had cost half her 
leisure hours that winter to copy successfully. 

The young Jacksons were up early that mora¬ 
le 2 
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ing, as was many a girl in Appleby; for the mail 
came in at midnight, and the postman was out 
with the day. Clara heard his knock; but not 
to appear impatient, she waited a full minute 
and a-half, and then went down stairs almost 
deafened by her own heart-beat. Diana fol¬ 
lowed close, and on their accustomed place on 
the breakfast-table lay a letter for Mrs. Jackson, 
who was scarce yet stirring, and a new valen¬ 
tine, sealed with a true lover's knot. The ad¬ 
dress, Clara thought, looked wondrous like 
Neville’s hand-writing; but it was for Miss 
Jackson, and Diana took immediate possession, 
with a smile of well-affected disdain. The now 
thoroughly spoiled belle broke the seal; but a 
brief survey satisfied her vanity, and she handed 
it to Clara for examination. The contents, be¬ 
sides sundry united hearts and Cupids enclosed 
by wreaths of extraordinary flowers, were a copy 
of verses on the accredited theme, setting fortn 
that the writer was single for her sake, and had 
chosen her to be his valentine, in proof of which 
a pair of the prettiest primrose-coloured gloves 
were enclosed, and N. G., written stealthily in a 
corner, left no doubt that the valentine came 
from Neville Garth. 

“ What a fellow to send gloves to me !” cried 
Diana, in her mingled pride at such unexpected 
homage, and disappointment that it hadn’t come 
from a different quarter, utterly unobservant of 
the change that passed over Clara’s colour and 
countenance. The poor girl turned first deep 
crimson, and then deadly pale, as she caught 
sight of the initials, and thought how could 
Neville behave so after his half promise : but 
Clara had some pride of her own, and she mus¬ 
tered it up sufficiently to admire both the gloves 
and valentine, and say how well the former would 
become her cousin. 

" Indeed !” said the rustic belle; “ I have a 
great mind to send them back to him. What 
business has he to send valentines, I wonder, 
with a mother and six sisters on his shoul¬ 
ders?” 

Diana’s further observations on that burden 
were interrupted by the entrance of Sibby, the 
maid, with a most important look, as she said, 
“ I thought I would come just before mistress, 
and give these to yourselvesand from under 
Sibby’s apron there came two additional valen¬ 
tines. 

“ Only one for you. Miss,” said she, as Diana 
grasped at both. “ It’s this, I thinks j” and in 
another minute the gay gilt envelope was lying 
on the table, the enclosed sheet, with all its 
flowers and Cupids, wide open in Diana’s one 
hand, and in the other one of the most gorgeous 
handkerchiefs that ever was seen in Appleby. 

“Lauk, Miss!” said Sibby; “it’s you that 
does break the hearts of the young men; but, 
Miss Clara, I must tell you, that of yours was 
given to me this morning by a boy. I don’t 
know him at all,” said the maid, with slight 
hesitation. “ He fetched them both, and bid 
me to give Miss Diana’s quite above-board; but 
neither her nor mistress was to know about 
yours for the world; and ‘ here’s half-a-crown 


for ye,* says he. I knows as how mistress 
doesn’t like secrets; so I took the half-crown, 
as a poor servant should, and just brought them 
to yourselves. O, Miss Clara, such an uncom¬ 
mon lovely ring!” she continued, as out of the 
plain-looking and well-sealed envelope a small 
circlet of beautiful workmanship, known as a 
remembrance ring from the initial letters of cer¬ 
tain stones set in it, dropped on the table; but 
there was no other enclosure. “ The wedding- 
ring comes after that,” said Sibby, as, at the 
sound of Mrs. Jackson’s coming feet, she left 
the room. 

V. 

“ This is Saint Valentine’s Day in earnest with 
you girls,” said the good woman, not a little 
surprised at the presentations of that morning, 
especially Diana’s gloves; for though by no 
means displeased at the attention paid to her 
own daughter, she had always regarded young 
Garth as the suitor of Clara. Mrs. Jackson 
turned the valentine over and over again, study¬ 
ing the address more thoughtfully than such 
trifles seemed to warrant; then laid it down with 
a half sigh, and began to admire the handker¬ 
chief and the ring. The strange manner in which 
these had been sent, and the secrecy attached 
to the latter, puzzled both her and the girls; 
but Sibby got highly commended for her prudence 
on the occasion. Diana declared that she knew her 
valentine was addressed in Raymond Wharton’s 
handwriting, which she had once seen by acci¬ 
dent : but Clara’s was in a disguised, cramped 
hand, of which no one could make anything. 
The ring, too, had its wonders. It had evidently 
been worn on some slender finger, for it fitted 
Clara’s: the stones were valuable, the work¬ 
manship beautiful, and round the inside was 
engraved in small characters that simple English 
sentence, “ Remember me.” 

“ I don’t know who sent it, and I’ll never 
wear it,” said Clara, “ for I don’t want to re¬ 
member anybody; no one remembers me. I’m 
sure.” 

“ Well, lay it aside for the present,” said the 
observing Mrs. Jackson, “ and you will think 
better on that subject. There are few who 
would refuse such a present, my girl. What 
can this be about ?” and she opened her own 
letter, which had hitherto lain neglected on the 
table. " Goodness me!” ejaculated the as¬ 
tonished dame, catching the import of that 
epistle. “ The Lyttletons are coming here next 
luesday, and we’ll have a world to do; not a 
bed-room ready. Run, girls, and tell papa to 
come to breakfast.” 

The Lyttletons, of Lyttleton Manor, were the 
chiefs of that family in whose relationship Mrs. 
Jackson boasted. They were now a solitary and 
a childless pair, but had not been always so. 
Some years before, their house had been known 
as one of the gayest, if not the finest mansions 
in a fashionable suburb of London; for Mr. 
Lyttleton had spent half his married life in Par¬ 
liament, and their family consisted of a grown¬ 
up son and daughter. All the parents’ hopes. 
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and much of their pride, were bound up in these 
children, and with more than usual reason: 
both were handsome, clever, and good. The 
son was heir to their family estate; they had laid 
up a considerable fortune for their daughter, and 
she made a match to their entire satisfaction 
with the son of an old friend, and the pair had 
been attached from childhood. 

Thus far all things had gone well with them; 
but where Misfortune comes late, her visits are 
always terrible. The Lyttletons’ new-made son- 
in-law had an uncle who owned large estates in 
British Guiana; he was old and heirless, but one 
of those active spirits on whom years seem to 
lose their subduing power. Long residence had 
naturalised him in that tropical climate, and he 
was a sportsman on a grand scale, keeping a 
hospitable country-house, a bunting train fit for 
the Savannahs, a sea-lodge on one of the smaller 
leeward islands, and a well-appointed yacht, in 
which he sailed from port to port of the Spanish 
Main, and had many a brush with the pirates. 
This sporting relative had often invited his 
nephew to visit him : after the latter’s marriage, 
his invitations were repeated, and enforced with 
promises not only of showing the young pair 
life in the West Indies, but also of making the 
most liberal arrangements regarding them in his 
will. 

These inducements were too strong to be re¬ 
sisted ; and, with the approbation of all their 
friends, the newly-wedded pair set out on a 
long voyage to visit their rich relation, accom¬ 
panied by the bride’s brother, whose imagina¬ 
tion was fired by descriptions of tropical life and 
scenery, and his parents thought it might be 
well for him to see so much of the world. The 
three reached their destination in safety, and 
sent home gratifying letters of the kind recep¬ 
tion and all the wonders they had met with m 
Guiana: but a month after their arrival their 
uncle, desirous of giving them the benefit of his 
sea-lodge during the hot season, took them, 
with a merry party of friends, on board his 
yacht, and sailed out to sea. There was a large 
quantity of plate and other valuables on board, 
as all his servants knew, and talked of at the 
plantation: but their master never returned; 
for, weeks after, the wreck of the yacht was 
found by a Government vessel, in a condition 
which left no doubt that it had been taken, plun¬ 
dered, and sunk by pirates, and none ot her 
crew or passengers ever reappeared to tell how 
that work was done. From the date of that fear¬ 
ful intelligence, premature age and sad serious¬ 
ness had fallen on the parent pair. They left 
their house in London, and wandered over the 
continent, lingering in its old towns, and grow¬ 
ing gloomily religious, from a dark conviction 
that a special judgment had overtaken them for 
the former gaiety and thoughtlessness of their 
lives. The Manor-house had been long shut up 
where they used to spend every Midsummer 
and Christmas; but the heir-at-law was waiting 
for it, and the broad lands attached, which were 
in the meantime managed by a trusty servant. 
At last the Lyttletons thought of the old place 


again, and returned to England, determined to 
die among their tenantry; but, as the Manor- 
house was unprepared for their reception, they 
recollected their humble cousin at Appleby, ana 
had written to ask Mrs. Jackson’s hospitality till 
matters could be made comfortable at their 
former home. 

VI. 

In the bustle which that request created among 
the Jacksons, even the valentines were tempo¬ 
rarily forgotten by all but Clara, who took her 
aunt’s advice, by putting away the ring rather 
carelessly in a drawer, ana her own, by consign¬ 
ing to equal oblivion the well-sketched Forget- 
me-not, though its original destination, and the 
consequent little disappointment, would not 
leave ner memory. Often, while helping with 
all her might, in the grand household reform 
which Mrs. Jackson deemed necessary, was the 
poor girl sad and absent, and Diana remarked 
that she did not care to look in the direction of 
Mrs. Bisset’s cottage. There the coming of 
the Lyttletons produced almost as much excite¬ 
ment as in the larger dwelling. Mrs. Bisset 
was related—she alone could say in what de¬ 
gree—to the owners of the Manor-house; and, 
now that the West Indian nephew was no longer 
new, the energies of maid and mistress were put 
in requisition to provide for that part of their 
entertainment which she was determined to 
hear. 

Preparations were at length happily completed 
in botn houses, and, late on the appointed Tues¬ 
day evening, a sober travelling carriage drove up 
to Mr. Jackson’s door, from which there alighted, 
amid the welcome of the whole family, a thin, 
melancholy-looking lady and gentleman, whom 
old and watchful neighbours recognized as the 
sadly altered Mr. and Mrs. Lyttleton. Their 
stay was a time of austere grandeur in the Jack- 
sons’ habitation. Mrs. Lyttleton could talk of 
nothing but her great loss; she would tolerate 
no merriment; and the elders of the local gen¬ 
try thought it incumbent on them to pay the 
air solemn visits of condolence at their cousin’s 
ouse. 

Mrs. Jackson’s stateliness for that period was 
somewhat grievous to the ex-Mayor; but he did 
his best to conform, as did all the household. 
The rector’s widow also had her relationship 
recognized, for the misfortune which made the 
Lyttletons lonely had made them responsive to 
the claims of kindred too. Even her West In¬ 
dian nephew was acknowledged, and the Jack- 
sons were surprised at the progress he made in 
their visitors* favour, the serious deportment he 
assumed in the Lyttletons’ presence, and the 
prudent silence he kept on the, to them, painful 
subject of the West Indies. His aunt said that 
Raymond Wharton had just been made to please 
every body; and Diana was well pleased at 
being plainly told he had sent the gay handker¬ 
chief 

Clara, however, knew that he kept a singular 
watch on her. The girl had more than once 
cbserved him making signs, which she did not 
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understand, when Unperceived by the rest of 
the family. 

VII. 

In the midst of these wonders, the dusting 
and airing of the old Manor-house was finished, 
and the Lyttletons went to take possession. 
Their seat stood within three miles of Appleby, 
and by way of acknowledgment of the attentions 
they had received, all their cousins, and one or 
two old intimates, were invited to join them there 
in the afternoon. 

Always lucky in a small way, Neville had re¬ 
turned to his aunt the same morning. It wa3 one 
of those promises of spring which sometimes 
lighten the close of our English winter, mild and 
bright, with sunshine and‘west wind; but going 
to the Manor-house was no small affair, and as 
the carriage was to be sent for the lady portion, 
such dressing had never been seen in either 
house or cottage. Diana, as usual, excelled the 
rest; for in audition to her wonted finery, she 
assumed the handkerchief and primrose-coloured 
gloves, all unconscious, or rather heedless, of 
the bitter thoughts they .brought to Clara’s 
mind. 

"Won’t you wear your ring, Clara?” said 
the vain girl, perceiving that trinket in the 
drawer which Clara had just nulled out. 

“ I don’t care for it,” said her cousin. 

"Then you’ll lend it to me?” said Diana, 
and, without waiting for assent, the ring was on 
Diana’s finger, and the glove drawn over it; for 
the carriage had by this time arrived, and Mrs. 
Bisset, with her two nephews, came out of the 
cottage. 

Clara tried to welcome Neville back, in con¬ 
cert with the elder Jacksons and Diana; but 
the look of blank astonishment which he cast 
on the latter’s hands made even the old people 
smile, and Diana took her place in a titter at 
what she called his bashfulness. 

The Manor-house was an antiquated but sub¬ 
stantial building, In the half-castellated style. 
It stood among meadows and farm-fields, on 
the banks of a pastoral stream. There was a 
smooth lawn in front, and a large garden, with 
great trees and quaintly-cut hedges in it, in the 
rear. The squires of the Lyttleton family had 
kept state in its oak parlours for many a gene¬ 
ration, and its present possessors having lived 
mostly in London in the happier days of their 
household, had always allowed the place to re¬ 
main in old country fashion. The company, 
therefore, assembled in a long room finished 
with dark oak from floor to ceiling, and opening 
by a glass door upon the garden. 

It was the earliest soil for daffodils and violets 
in the country. There was an orangery there 
with some otner curiosities of antiquated gar¬ 
dening ; and as the sun was still high, Mrs. 
Lyttleton proposed, by way of amusement for 
her unwonted guests, that they should all 
adjourn and examine them till tea-time. The 
company moved out accordingly, and were soon 
dispersed throughout the garden. Clara would 
have taken more interest in its quaint parterres 


but for Neville Garth. She had resolved over 
and over again to let him see that if her cousin 
had the largest fortune, she had some spirit, 
and he should have known his own mind in 
time; but Neville had looked so bewildered at 
the sight of Diana's gloves, that she could not 
help pondering on that subject in a corner where 
she had gone ostensibly to gather first violets, 
and now stood twisting round her finger a bough 
which she had plucked from the evergreen hedge 
hard by. There was a rustling among the leaves, 
and Raymond Wharton peered over with a face 
of more than ordinary meaning. 

“ Ha! Miss Clara,” said he, in a whisper, 
"I thought you had got a better ring than that 
‘ Remember me.’ ” But here the West Indian 
hastily withdrew, as if he saw some one ap¬ 
proaching. 

“ I’ll go and tell Diana immediately,” thought 
the girl, growing scarlet with honest indignation. 
“ To send me a ring! and pay her such atten¬ 
tions !” And the old song’s statement, that most 
love was but feigning, seemed fully verified in 
Clara’s mind, when she felt her arm caught 
with a determined grasp which drew it within 
that of Neville G*irlo. 

" I wan* to speak to you, Clara,” said the 
youm* barrister, looking desperately resolved. 
" What is the meaning of your cousin’s sporting 
the gloves I sent you, and of you never so much 
as acknowledging my valentine ?” 

“ It was addressed to Miss Jackson, and she 
took it,” was all that poor Clara could get out. 

“ But you are the elder by three months, 

and I thought -. What a pretty fellow I 

have been!” responded Neville, to whom the 
whole matter was now explained, as well as to 
Clara. A full revelation on both sides quickly 
followed: each had a tale of wrath and sorrow 
caused by that mistake; but Garth, while be 
insisted tfiat Clara was Miss Jackson in right of 
the three months’ seniority, heartily scolded 
himself for not inquiring sooner into the matter. 
Clara wiped her eyes, and said it was enough 
that he meant the valentine for her j that she 
didn't care much for the gloves, but Diana had 
been a kind cousin, and she would explain all 
to her when they were alone; “ for one wouldn t 
like to be let wear what had been sent to another; 
and there’s more than that to tell her,” said the 
honest-hearted girl, launching at once into the 
story of the ring, as they paced arm-in-arm along 
the winding walk. Clara had first reached the 
point of Raymond’s discovery, and Garth's brow 
was dark as thunder, when a sudden turn in the 
path brought the pair in view of Wharton. He 
stood expatiating over a crocus bed, with Mrs. 
Lyttleton on one arm and Diana on the other. 
The former seemed more cheerful than usual 
under his discourse, and the latter was 
in a conquering mood; for having triumphed 
sufficiently in the gloves, her uncovered hand 
was raised at that moment to point out a par - 
ticular flower and exhibit the ring. 

Neville and Clara were near enough to sw 
the flash of wrath and disappointment which 
shot from Raymond's black eyes at that sighL 
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but its effect on Mrs. Lyttleton surprised them 
far more, for sbo turned deadly pale, and leant 
for support on the arm of the West Indian. 
That occurrence seemed to increase his con¬ 
fusion tenfold; but there was now a wild fear in 
his face, and, with the instinct of anger. Garth 
pressed forward. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Lyttleton, disengaging 
herself, and grasping Diana’s hand, “ I am not 
well; besides, I wish to speak with you; do 
come with me to the summer-house.” 

VIII. 

Diana followed her, in silent astonishment, to 
a rustic edifice, embowered in climbing shrubs, 
at that end of the garden; while Raymond 
Wharton, suddenly recovering himself, darted 
off with an announcement that he would find 
Mrs. Lyttleton’s salts. 

“ Wnat can be the matter ?” said Clara. 
“ Did you ever see such a strange look as she 
gave at the ring ?” 

“ And Raymond, too,” interrupted Neville, 
his private interests being just then uppermost. 
“ He did not think to be so soon found out; 
but I’ll let him hear more of it.” 

The words were scarce uttered, when Diana 
rushed back to them, exclaiming, “ Oh, Clara 
dear, Mrs. Lyttleton’s gone mad. She says 
that ring you got in the valentine is one which 
she had made in London, and gave to her lost 
daughter just before she sailed. For mercy’s 
sake, go and tell her all about it; and I’ll run 
for my aunt!” 

Clara found Mrs. Lyttleton seated in the 
summer-house, gazing with a fixed, stony look 
on the ring. The girl tried to tell her all she 
knew of it; but Diana was better than her word, 
for the whole company were apprised and ga¬ 
thered to the spot before the tale was half told. 

Clara had been always accustomed to speak 
the whole truth; but wnen she related the inci¬ 
dent which discovered to her who had sent the 
ring, the girl’s heart misgave her at the shade 
of dark suspicion which crossed Mr. Lyttleton’s 
countenance, as, looking round the circle, he 
demanded, “Whereis Raymond Wharton?” 

“ He is gone to the drawing-room for Mrs. 
Lyttleton’s salts,” said Neville. 

“ Tell him to come,” said Mrs. Bisset. “ Call 
him—pray—he shall come! I’m sure Raymond 
will explain all.” 

Mr. Lyttleton had started out before Neville, 
and ran to the house; and the company’s atten¬ 
tion was now recalled to his lady, who had fallen 
from her seat in a fainting fit, with the ring still 
clutched in her fingers. 

With some difficulty she was partially re¬ 
stored, and Neville and Mr. Lyttleton returned, 
but without seeing a trace of Raymond. He 
was searched for everywhere in the house and 
grounds, but all in vain! 

It was at last suggested that he might have 
thought himself aggrieved by something in the 


behaviour of Garth or Clar&i and gone borne 
without taking leave. 

Mr. Lyttleton ordered his carriage, and drove 
to the cottage. There he learned, from the 
maid, that Wharton had arrived almost an hour 
before him; that he had rushed up to his own 
room, where she had heard him open and lock 
his trunk; that he had then come down hastily, 
saying the rest would probably be home early; 
and walked away, as she thought, in the direc¬ 
tion of the Manor-house. 

On this intelligence the party broke up in 
confusion. For days and weeks Mrs. Bisset 
expected the return of her nephew. He was 
never again seen nor heard of; though the 
Lyttletons made every exertion to trace him out. 

Months after came letters from residents in 
Jamaica, who had been inquired of on the sub¬ 
ject; they mentioned that Raymond Wharton 
had no property on the island, having early 
spent in wild courses the greatly magnified patri¬ 
mony inherited from his Spanish relations; that 
he had been but rarely seen there of late years; 
and that there was a whisper of his having been 
connected with associates of the worst habits, 
and some said pirates. 

These discoveries made shrewd people begin 
to be sure of what they had always suspected— 
that the cause of Raymond’s letters and visit 
to his aunt might be found in Mrs. Bisset’s 
annuity, which she had the right of bequeathing. 
Imagine what a savour these rumours gave for 
years to the village talk of the gossips of Ap¬ 
pleby. 

Mrs. Jackson long forgot even her genealogy 
in its favour. She had a share in the matter 
also to communicate; for instance, her approval 
of Diana’s determination to burn the once 
much prized handkerchief, which that young 
lady put in immediate execution. 

The gloves were put aside among Clara’s 
precious things, and, by a solemn compact be¬ 
tween the cousins, never mentioned; indeed, 
their existence was soon forgotten by Diana, 
who continued to be the belle of the town. She 
was never again, however, in haste to open a 
valentine, though the next she received was sent 
by young Gairdener of the May-flower bank 
farm, whom Diana promised to “ love, honour, 
and obey” in the course of the following sum¬ 
mer. Mrs. Lyttleton kept the ring to her dying 
day, and showed a strong partiality for oil the 
Jacksons, and especially Clara; but Mrs. Bisset 
was never after invited to the Manor-house. 
Indeed, the shadow cast by her West Indian 
nephew rested for some time on the Rector’s 
widow and her precise maid, till it was lost to 
them and their neighbours in the rising great¬ 
ness of Neville Garth, particularly when Mr. 
Lyttleton obtained a small Government appoint¬ 
ment for him, and there was a wedding cele¬ 
brated at the Jacksons’ domicile, which was 
blithely attended by the mother and six sisters, 
whom Mrs. Gairdener kindly inferred “ would 
be always on his shoulders.” 
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THREE SONNETS. 

BY FRAHCI8 BBXHOCH. 

I. 

[ Written on Blackheath , one Sunday , after hear¬ 
ing a Hymn rung and a short Temperance 
Lecture given.] 

Whence come those lofty strains of hymning praise, 
That chain instinctively the wandering ear ? 

Now faintly flowing—now melodious, clear, 

In graceful modulations; like the lays 
Of earnest worshippers the Alps among; 

Or those stern-hearted, God-befriended men, 

Who for the faith , made Scotland, hill and glen, 

A temple vocal with divinest song— 

Unfaltering right curbing despotic wrong— 

Even here, the lewd are stayed with solemn words. 

Listen! Perchance some precious seed is sown: 

“ Beware the tempter!—Be in Virtue strong!— 
Wine cannot soothe—it bids fierce passion rage; 
O nurse the oil of youth to feed the lamp of age!” 

II. 

[ Written in Pere la Chaise , on hearing the humble 
Monuments qf the Poor ridiculed.] 

Mock not the manner any one may choose 
To show respect to dear friends passed away; 

The pulsing heart may turn to common clay, 

But he who made it, never will refuse 
The offering of the soul devout, and may 
Applaud the custom, sanctify the use 

Of symbols offered on the shrine of death— 
Mortal immortals fading every hour, 

And melting in the common air like breath. 
Though false the doctrine, they who hold the faith 
Sincerely, working in its light with power, 

The Head Supreme will judge ’twixt thou and 
them; 

While Charity, in softest accents, saith— 

“ Judge gently, mortal man, lest thou thyself con¬ 
demn !” 

III. 

[ To two good friends , companions in travel , with 
a copy of the Poems of Longfellow , presented 
in the names of other Uco.] 

In vain, dear friends, for fitting phrase we seek 
To tell you all the gratitude we feel 
For many acts of kindness, hearty zeal, 

And truest sympathy. O words are weak 
And will not to ourselves our thoughts reveal; 
Therefore, of friendship let the Poet speak— 

The high-souled Poet of the far-off West— 
Whose lofty language soars where eagles rest, 

And gilds with glorious thought each Alpine peak; 
Or falling, dewlike, calms the troubled breast. 
When his prolific verse glad thoughts suggest, 

O think and feel that then your friends are heard; 

And what to you seems worthiest, wisest, best, 

Is but what friendship feels, by pen inspired ex¬ 
pressed. 

IDLE WISHES. 

by axnb a. fbehokt. 

Oh, call not wishes idle, 

But workers glad and true, 

That often give to life’s dull scene 
A bright and summer hue. 


We wish some pleasant lore was ours, 

Some gentle gift of art— 

Tis added to our wealth of mind. 

And lighteth up our heart. 

We wish we had not thoughtlessly 
Given another pain— 

And love reigns more in word and deed, 

The wish has prov’d not vain. 

Or that we had of wealth and power 
A high and glitt’ring store 

To aid the wrong’d, the suffering cheer, 

And help the struggling poor— 

If to the full such gen’rous wish 
Ne’er realized shall be, 

Gold may be won, and good be done, 
Though in a less degree. 

We wish some fond true heart were ours— 
And with love’s earnest tone 

And pleading glance we woo it, till 
It beats for us alone. 

How does the soul burn at an act 
With lofty feeling fraught! 

Oh! if the wish had ne’er awoke, 

The deed had ne’er been wrought. 

Then call not wishes idle, 

But workers glad and true. 

That often give to human hearts 
A brighter, purer hue. 

THE POWER OF POVERTY. 

No heart by love, no soul by wisdom shielded, 

But fears the echo of mine armed tread : 

No sceptre strong, by tyrant terror wielded, 

Can crush man’s spirit like my sway of dread. 

To shun my hated presence, youth and beauty 
Their vision’d bliss for baser hopes resign, 

And turn aside from ways of truth and duty, 

To find that folly’s path but leads to mine. 

By me are souls, that smile at danger, daunted : 

I make the stubborn knee of pride to bend : 

Love flies the fondest home my step hath haunted: 
I part the orphan and his father’s friend. 

The poet looks upon the lordly dwelling 

Beside his humble hearth, and murmurs not; 

Though in his soul he see a worth excelling 
The hero-names that win life’s proudest lot: 

He asks not of the world the learned leisure 
To prove him worthy of a higher fame; 

He seeks alone so much of earthly treasure 
As willing toil from wealth can rightly claim : 

But to his bower of bliss I come, and, liuking 
To hope-consuming care that glowing heart, 

Bid Genius, from the unwonted burthen shrinking, 
Bear to a kindlier clime his glorious art: 

Where, bending o’er her toilsome task, a maiden 
Reprieve from woe hath sought in Sorrow’s sleep, 

While her sad waking thoughts the heart o’erladen, 
In slumber throng—*twas I who bade her weep 

And in the darker scenes of some proud city, 
Where works of ill by reckless souls are wrought, 

Oh, this might move the scornful heart to pity! 
’Tis I who tempt to crime the wavering though** 
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And I who taint the source of life, till fever’d 
It madly pulses through a people’s veins, 

In whose blind strife all social bonds are sever’d, 
And wrong, o’er-fettered law, unrivall’d reigns ; 

Then not with sin and shame I dwell secluded, 

But enter halls of rank, and beauty’s bower; 

That learn too late, by me of worth denuded, 

They were but worsbipp’d for their golden dower. 


With griefs like these I cloud the brow of gladness, 
Turn Nature’s lord to sin’s degraded slave; 

In age fill up the measure of its sadness, 

Till wearied life no longer fears the grave. 

Yet thus of human ills by man most dreaded, 

I do but faintly shadow forth the need 
Of him, the purple-vestured pauper, wedded 
To nought but gold, whose soul is poor indeed! 

Fritz. 


MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH STUART, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 

(Concluded from page 83 .) 


At the time of her marriage Elizabeth was not 
quite seventeen years of age; and though not 
strictly beautiful, her person and manners were 
agreeable and fascinating in no common degree. 
Her slight and agile figure was characterized by 
the most perfect grace and dignity; and her face, 
though not in conformity with the exact rules of 
art, was one that pleased more than many a 
faultless one. She nad a clear, fair complexion, 
with bright, intelligent eyes, and an expression 
so “ blithe and debonnaire,” and withal so ten¬ 
der and queenly, that no one ever looked on her 
without wishing well to one of so gracious a 
presence. She soon won the heart of Prince 
Maurice, who, though no carpet knight, knew 
how to appreciate the personal and mental 
charms of his new niece. He was delighted 
with her ardent enthusiam for deeds of valour 
and heroism; observed with interest the spirit 
and ambition of her character, and entertained 
the highest hopes from the impulse she was 
likely to give to his nephew’s mind. Her jour¬ 
ney through Holland was more like a tri¬ 
umphant march than a bridal tour. Citizens 
and nobles in every town were alike eager to do 
honour to the “ Pearl of Britain.” And her 
bright face and happy demeanour long made 
her name a pleasant word throughout the States. 
Her progress to her new home was slow, and 
sometimes wearisome enough, impeded as it was 
on every hand by congratulatory addresses, 
complimentary pageants, Latin orations, and 
German feasting. The gay and brilliant scenes 
by which her passage through Germany and 
Holland had been graced were, however, all 
eclipsed by the preparations made by her hus¬ 
band for her reception in Heidelberg, the capital 
of his dominions. Outside the walls she was 
met by a procession of princes and nobles, 
splendidly mounted and equipped, who con¬ 
ducted her to the Castle, through streets most 
elaborately decorated. Triumphal arches, em¬ 
blematical spectacles, and allegorical representa¬ 
tions, prepared at enormous cost of money and 
ingenuity, claimed her attention at every turn. 
One circumstance—a pretty little compliment in 
itself—was afterwards remembered, and by the 
light of subsequent events translated into an 
unfortunate omen. As Elizabeth passed under 
one of the triumphal arches, a crown, lowered 
by a silken cord, was allowed to rest upon | 


her brows for an instant, and was then with¬ 
drawn. 

Within the walls of the far-famed Castle of 
Heidelberg, the new Electress was received by a 
procession of noble ladies, with the Dowager 
Electress at their head. Impelled by an im¬ 
pulse of feeling too strong to be restrained by 
court etiquette, Juliana opened her arms, and 
folded her young daughter-in-law to her breast, 
with a blessing warm from her generous 
heart. She was then conducted to the interior 
of the Palace, which, says Miss Benger, “ with 
its floors of porphyry and gilt pillars, and cor¬ 
nice inlaid with gems, was superb beyond 
description.” The next day Elizabeth dined in 
state, served by twelve princes; and on twelve 
successive days the Elector held wassail, and 
entertained five thousand guests. A succession 
of rare amusements was prepared for the enter¬ 
tainment of his British visitors, who are said to 
have been highly delighted with the ludicrous 
conceits so solemnly and grotesquely set forth 
in pageants and masques, the descriptions of 
which few British readers in these days can be 
found with patience enough to read. At length 
these enormously expensive and wearisome fes¬ 
tivities came to an end. The visitors departed; 
and a sermon was preached on the auspicious 
conclusion of the marriage, in which perhaps a 
thanksgiving for the termination of the revels 
was implied. According to a moderate calcula¬ 
tion, nearly £ 300,000 had been expended on 
the rejoicings, a sum far exceeding the bridal 
dower. 

The first five years of Elizabeth’s married life 
glided peacefully and happily away. Her fa¬ 
vourite amusements were hunting and con¬ 
structing gardens. But, as it was remarked of 
her by Maximilian of Bavaria, “ she was not 
better known for her sylvan prowess than for 
her charities and munificence.” Her subjects 
ever found in her a kind friend and beneficent 
sovereign; and she in return was idolized by 
them. Adored by her husband and her family, 
and the happy mother of three promising chil¬ 
dren, she seems, ere she was two-and-twenty, 
to have drunk deeply of earthly prosperity. 

The state of affairs in Bohemia was now the 
theme of universal discussion. In 1609, the 
Emperor Rodolph II. had, bv a solemn declara¬ 
tion called the Majestat’s Brief, or the Letter 
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of Majesty, granted liberty of religion to the 
Utraquists, a numerous Protestant sect in 
Bohemia. Civil troubles broke out; and Ro- 
dolph, who was also King of Bohemia, having 
taken arbitrary measures to quell them, the 
Bohemians deposed him from their throne, 
and elected his brother Matthias in 1611. 
Rodolph died in the following year, and 
Matthias succeeded him on the imperial throne. 
The number of Lutherans and Calvinists 
having greatly increased in Bohemia, they 
demanded the same religious privileges with 
the Utraquists. Upon the Emperor refusing 
to grant those claims, the Utraquists, in dread 
lest their own religious freedom should be cur¬ 
tailed, made common cause with the malcon¬ 
tents. Matthias sent commissioners to Prague, 
who declared to the assembled deputies of the 
Bohemian States, that their King and Emperor 
would not extend the Letter of Majesty to the 
Lutherans and Calvinists. Whereupon two of 
the commissioners and their secretary, all ob¬ 
jects of detestation throughout Bohemia, were 
seized and thrown from the windows of the hall 
in which the obnoxious refusal was delivered. 
By an accident they escaped unhurt, and hast¬ 
ened back to Vienna. This act, which'took place 
on the 21st of May, 1G18, occasioned the com¬ 
mencement of the Thirty Years* War. It must 
not be regarded as a hasty and inconsiderate 
outbreak of anger on the part of an enraged and 
disappointed party. It was in reality the open¬ 
ing of a premeditated insurrection of the Pro¬ 
testants of Bohemia and her dependent States 
and of those of the Archduchy of Austria. The 
leader of the insurgents was Henry Mathias 
Count Thurm, a man well fitted to arouse and 
direct the enthusiasm of masses. His ruling 
passion for many years had been the depression 
of the colossal power of Austria and Spain, and 
the support of civil and religious liberty. It is 
honourable to his sense and patriotism, that 
having rescued the kingdom of Bohemia from 
the oppression of Austria, he had no intention 
of appropriating it to himself, but sought only 
to transfer it to a Protestant Prince. The 
Prince on whom he wished the crown of his 
native country to be bestowed was the young 
Elector, Frederick V., the head of the Protestant 
“ Union,** the great confederacy of the reform¬ 
ers for the protection of their religious rights. 
The “ Union’* had already aided the Bohe¬ 
mians with troops. Other princes, the most im¬ 
portant of whom were the Duke of Bavaria and 
the Duke of Saxony, were talked of as eligible 
to the vacant throne; but all eyes turned on 
Frederick as the person to whom it would in all 
probability be first offered. The Emperor Mat¬ 
thias died, and in 1G19 he was succeeded on the 
imperial throne by Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Styria, who, before the 21st of May, 1618, had 
by a few noblemen been nominated successor 
to Matthias to the crown of Bohemia. The 
death of the Emperor was held to absolve 
the Bohemians trom all allegiance. The 
election of Ferdinand, a Catholic, was hateful to 
the people; and having been forced and uncon¬ 


stitutional, was regarded by the insurgents is 
null and void. The keen-witted and subtle * 
Ferdinand was consequently prepared to wage 
war to the knife with any one who should be 
elected in his stead by the Bohemians. For 
such an antagonist the gentle and vacillating 
Frederick was no match. He was at once daz¬ 
zled and dismayed by the prospect of greatness 
opening before him. Alternately lured by the 
glory, and frightened by the dangers of the fate 
that was about to be offered him, he was inca¬ 
pable of acting or thinking with anything like 
decision. With a tacit recognition of his want 
of power to act in a great crisis, he wasted time 
in collecting opinions and in feeble delibera¬ 
tions, that should have been given to prompt 
and decided action. With Elizabeth it was far 
different. Accustomed from her earliest infancy 
to regard the establishment of the Protestant 
faith as the greatest of human achievements, she 
felt ashamed of her husband’s hesitation and 
coldness in a transaction in which, with a little 
womanly self-deception, she persuaded herself 
she only thought of the protection of the op¬ 
pressed Protestants. Naturally courageous and 
ambitious, she had no sympathy with his fears 
about the consequences of what she regarded as 
a heroic enterprise, and rallied him on his cau¬ 
tion. By some historians she is said to have 
asked him how he could dare to marry a king’s 
daughter if he feared to accept a regal crown. 
Others have, and probably more correctly, put 
this insolent remonstrance into the mouth of 
one of his counsellors. Elizabeth’s advice was 
supported by that of his uncles, the Duke of 
Bouillon and the Prince of Nassau, who em¬ 
ployed reason and ridicule with equal force to 
disarm the apprehensions of the sensitive Ire- 
derick. Bv their reasoning tho strength of the 
Emperor Ferdinand was as nothing compared 
with that of the allies the Elector could and 
would command. The King of Great Britain, 
Denmark, the “ Union,” and perhaps France, 
were ready to espouse his cause. On the other 
hand, Iris mother, the wise and virtuous Juliana, 
demonstrated the fallacy of their deductions, and 
brought forward arguments drawn from a clear 
judgment and a perfect knowledge of the state 
of parties, to convince her son of the inevitable 
ruin that awaited him if he ever became king of 
Bohemia. The unfortunate Frederick was still 
a prey to indecision. He saw but too clearly all 
the good and evil in the case, but be had no 
power of balancing them, and forming a J U( W“ 
ment of the whole; his course would have ban 
easier if he had been less clear-sighted. But 
at last the time came when decision could no 
longer be postponed. It was notified to bun 
that the suffrages were united in his favour, ana 
the States of Bohemia awaited his acceptance or 
refusal of their crown. “ Alas!” exclaimed the 
Elector, “ if I accept the crown 1 shall be 
accused of ambition—if I reject it 1 shall be 
branded with cowardice. However I decwfi 
there is no peace for me or my country .*’ 
influence of his mother and wife had been so 
nicely balanced, that neither could be said to 
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have the ascendancy, till the scale was turned 
on Elisabeth’s side by the agency of the famous 
Scultetus, the Elector’s tutor and chaplain, who 
succeeded in persuading him that his acceptance 
of the crown was a divine ordination. Fre¬ 
derick no longer hesitated, but immediately took 
the necessary measures for signifying his ac¬ 
ceptance of the kingdom to the Diet of Prague. 
With characteristic ardour, Elisabeth supported 
him in his decision in the following letters— 
“ Since you are persuaded that the throne to 
which you are invited is a vocation from God, 
by whose providence are all things ordained and 
directed, then assuredly you ought not to shrink 
from the duty imposed; nor if such be your 
persuasion, shall I repine, whatever conse¬ 
quences may ensue : not even though I should 
be forced to part from my last jewel, and to 
suffer actual hardships, shall 1 ever repent of 
the election.” 

The Elector and Electress prepared to pro¬ 
ceed without delay to their new dominions. 
The Duke de Deuxponts, who had governed 
the Palatinate during Frederick’s minority, was 
reinstated in the administration. And with 
mournful presentiments the Dowager ElectresB 
consented to leave her retirement, and resume 
her place in the council. 

After a sad and affectionate parting with 
their old subjects, Frederick and his consort 
repaired to the capital of Bohemia, where they 
were received with every demonstration of joy. 
On the 8th of November, 1619* says Schiller, in 
his “ Thirty Years’ War,” “ Frederick’s coro¬ 
nation was celebrated at Prague with unex¬ 
ampled pomp, and the nation displayed all its 
riches to honour its own work.” 

Elisabeth’s coronation took place a few days 
later. 

Ere many months had passed, the crown she 
had been so eager to snatch proved a sore crown 
of thorns. Frederick’s powers were quite un¬ 
equal to carrying forward the Bohemian rebel¬ 
lion. The King of Great Britain stood aloof, 
refusing to acknowledge him King of Bohemia. 
The imprudence of certain of his measures 
alienated nearly all his allies. In the autumn 
of this year (1620), Heidelberg and the Lower 
Palatinate were occupied by the Spaniards, then 
in alliance with the Emperor. Unpopular to 
the last degree with his Bohemian subjects, 
nothing but ruin stared the unfortunate Ferdi¬ 
nand in the face. In these circumstances Eliza¬ 
beth’s best qualities came into action. Her 
courage and strength of mind never forsook her. 
All her energy was employed to sustain her hus¬ 
band and their friends under the troubles which 
she was now painfully sensible her counsels had 
brought them into. With untiring patience and 
sweetness, she tried to conciliate the fickle and 
turbulent Bohemians. And with as keen a per¬ 
ception of their peril as any of her party, she 
always retained a strong and hopeful heart. At 
last the total defeat of the Bohemians by the 
Duke of Bavaria and Count Tilly at the battle of 
Prague, drove the King and Queen from their 
capital. Two days afterwards all Bohemia sur¬ 


rendered, obliged to be satisfied with the Em-* 
peroris promises of amnesty and protection. 
Thus all that the insurgents had hitherto con¬ 
tended for was unconditionally ceded to the con¬ 
queror. Elizabeth and Frederick fled to Breslau 
through unfrequented roads, rendered almost 
impassable by snow, Elizabeth riding great part 
of the way on horseback, behind a young Eng¬ 
lish volunteer named Hopton, whose proud 
boast it afterwards became that he had once pro¬ 
tected the Queen of Bohemia. At Breslau, 
where mere shelter was most grudgingly afforded 
them, Elizabeth wrote to her father, earnestly 
entreating him to aid them, adding, “ Let me 
once more implore your Majesty to have com¬ 
passion on us, and not abandon the King at 
the moment when he most needs assistance. 
As for myself, I am resolved not to leave him; 
and if he must perish, why I will perish also.” 

Elizabeth was shortly expecting to be con¬ 
fined ; and to arrange a place of reception for the 
now houseless wife and daughter of kings was a 
matter of serious difficulty. At last, through the 
intercession of the British Envoy, Frederick’s 
brother-in-law, George William, Duke of Bran¬ 
denburg, consented to allow the exiled Queen 
the use of his comfortless Castle of Custrin, 
where, on the 22nd of December, she gave birth 
to a son, afterwards named Maurice, just one 
year after his brother Rupert had been born in 
the stately palace of Prague. From Custrin, 
inhospitable Custrin, where her stay was as 
short as possible, owing to the actual difficulty 
of procuring provisions, she went to Wolfen- 
buttel, where she was kindly received. In the 
dominions of Maurice of Nassau they were to 
find a lasting refuge. Attended by her ladies— 
the devoted few who had accompanied her in 
her flight from Prague, and who never left her 
afterwards—and eighty cavaliers, Elizabeth per¬ 
formed the long and toilsome journey to the 
Hague, which Was not rendered less cheerless 
by the recollection that when she had last gone 
over that ground she was travelling to her bri¬ 
dal home in the meridian of her prosperity. 
But she showed herself greater under reverse of 
fortune than she had done—from want of oppor¬ 
tunity—in happier times. The good sense and 
cheerfulness with which she bore the petty trials, 
as well as the severe calamities that crowded 
upon her, won her as many friends as her grace 
and gentleness had done in former days. It was 
said of her at this time, that in the absence of 
other subjects she was Queen of Hearts. Their 
sufferings in the cause of freedom secured the 
exiled King and Queen the faithful protection 
of the States of Holland. From the moment of 
his arrival at the Hague, Frederick received 
from them 10,000 florins a month for the main¬ 
tenance of his family. 

All possibility of reigning again in Bohemia 
being over, Frederick’s efforts were turned 
towards regaining possession of his hereditary 
dominions. For this object he soon had many 
allies. The King of Great Britain, who would 
not raise a hand to preserve his son-in-law on 
the throne of Bohemia, was shamed into sending 
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aid for the recovery of his hereditary lands. 
Chivalrous devotion for the Queen of Hearts 
sent many a brave warrior to fight for the Pala¬ 
tinate. Amongst the most remarkable of her 
champions was Christian of Brunswick, com¬ 
monly called the Administrator of Halbertstadt, 
a prince and knight-errant, whose sword was his 
only patrimony. He was a steady friend and 
an implacable foe. His valour had even been 
the admiration of all Germany, while his almost 
insane ferocity had acquired for him the appel¬ 
lation of the “ Frantic Duke.” He was like 
Kirkrapine in the Fairie Queene— 

“ Wont to rob churches of their ornaments,” 

out of pure love of Protestantism, and hatred of 
priests and bishops. This knight of question¬ 
able respectability had early declared himself 
the Queen of Bohemia’s champion. It was not, 
however, till after he had lost an arm in her ser¬ 
vice that they met, when he was so touched by 
her beauty, accomplishments, and misfortunes, 
that as in the case of the Lion subdued by the 
beauty of Heavenly Truth— 

f< With pity calm’d, down fell his angry mood;” 

and for a time he was all mercy and gentleness 
for her sake. He swore never to lay down arms 
till the King and Queen of Bohemia were rein¬ 
stated in the Palatinate. A glove taken from her 
hand was placed in his Spanish hat; and con¬ 
spicuous among warriors’ plumes in many a 
bloody fight was seen the little glove of the 
exiled Queen of Bohemia. The denunciation 
of priests, that had hitherto appeared on his 
ensign, was changed for the woras, " For God 
and for Her.” And faithfully did he serve the 
cause he had espoused. But that cause was 
one in which money, valour, and fidelity were 
all to be engulphea to no purpose. In 1623, 
Frederick was put under the ban of the empire, 
his Electorship declared forfeited, and the Pala¬ 
tinate divided between Spain and Bavaria. 

About the year 1627, the exiled King and 
Queen withdrew their little Court to Rheten, in 
Utrecht, where it could be more frugally held 
than at the Hague. Here their time was passed 
in carrying forward an extensive correspondence, 
in hunting, still a great delight to them both, 
and in the society of their children, and of the 
friends who formed their Court. Frederick 
would be occasionally absent on expeditions to 
the camp, when his eldest son, and favourite child, 
Frederick Henry, would generally accompany 
him. In 1629, this boy, then between twelve 
and thirteen years of age, was drowned by the 
upsetting of a yacht, in presence of his unhappy 
father. During two years after this catastrophe, 
the unfortunate Frederick, quite heart-broken 
by this new affliction, committed the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs to Elizabeth and his secre¬ 
tary. Amongst the various proposals by which 
the Emperor sought to palliate his appropriation 
of the Palatinate, was one which came to Eliza¬ 
beth at this time, supported by the approbation 
of her brother, Charles I., then King of Eng¬ 
land. It was advised that her son, Charles 


Louis, should be educated as a Catholic, that he 
might succeed the Duke of Bavaria in his own 
father’s dominions. Elizabeth replied with in¬ 
dignation, that “ lather than stoop to such an 
act of meanness, she would with her own hands 
become her son’s executioner.” 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, who 
had once been a suitor for Elizabeth’s hand, was 
now achieving his brilliant conquests in Ger¬ 
many in support of the Protestant cause. About 
this time he declared himself the Champion of 
Elizabeth of Britain, and for her sake promised 
to reinstate her husband in his dominions. Fre¬ 
derick had been too long the sport of fortune, 
had been too many times the victim of disap¬ 
pointed hopes, to be much elated by this pro¬ 
mise. In no very sanguine state of mind he 
joined the camp of Gustavus. Amongst the 
British volunteers who accompanied him, was 
William Lord Craven, Elizabeth’s devoted ad¬ 
herent. The campaign that ensued was a series 
of the most brilliant triumphs gained over the 
Emperor and his allies. But the poor King of 
Bohemia’s share in them was merely that of a 
spectator. Measures that would have restored 
him to the Palatinate were postponed from time 
to time. The spirits of the disappointed man— 
for disappointed he was, though he had allowed 
himself to entertain but little hope—6unk lower 
and lower. He was attacked by fever, and on 
the 17th of November, 1632, he expired in the 
Castle of Mentz, just eleven days after Gustavus 
closed his mortal career in the arms of victory at 
the battle of Lutzen. Under this severe afflic¬ 
tion, Elizabeth’s resignation and fortitude did 
not forsake her. With unflagging spirit and 
heroism she pressed forward in that path which 
she must henceforth tread alone, unsupported 
by the love and tenderness that had always 
solaced her in every trouble. During the next 
twelve years renewed struggles, with such fo¬ 
reign aid as could be procured, were made for 
the recovery of the Palatinate for her eldest son, 
Charles Louis, who in time took the manage¬ 
ment of affairs. At last this long-contested 
matter was settled by the Peace of Westphalia* 
which terminated the Thirty Years’ War, in 
1648. By one of the conditions, the Lower Pa¬ 
latinate was restored to Charles Louis. Domes¬ 
tic misfortunes had crowded upon Elizabeth. 
In this year her brother, Charles I. of England, 
perished on the scaffold. Two of her sons, Ru¬ 
pert and Maurice, who had devoted themselves 
to their uncle’s cause, were now wanderers she 
knew not where. After some years Rupert re¬ 
turned to her; but Maurice, who by some acci¬ 
dent was separated from his brother in the West 
Indies, was never heard of more, and it was 
concluded that his ship had foundered at sea. 
Another of her sons, Philip, was lost to her by 
an act of violence, for which he was obliged to 
fly the States. To her intense grief and mor¬ 
tification, two of her children, a son, Edward, 
and a daughter, Louisa, became apostates to the 
cause for which the fortunes of her family had 
been sacrificed. They adopted the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic faith, and were as virtually dead to her in 
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consequence as the banished Philip or the lost 
Maurice. The death of her daughter, Henrietta 
Maria, soon after her marriage in 1651, was a 
sore trial to her mother’s heart. But the crown¬ 
ing grief of all was the cold and heartless treat¬ 
ment she experienced at the hands of her son, 
Charles Louis. The income she received from 
the States had never been enough for the sup¬ 
port of her household. Debts had gathered 
round her. Her long residence in Holland was 
now become a burthen to the States. She be¬ 
sought her son in vain for means to pay her 
creditors, without which she would not quit her 
Dutch asylum. Smooth-tongued refusals were 
all she could get from the selfish Charles Louis. 
No help could come to her from England, then 
under the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 
And the high-spirited and generous Elizabeth 
remained an unwelcome dependent on the 
bounty of the States. Her position would have 
been almost unendurable, but for the aid of her 
unfailing friend. Lord Craven, who deemed his 
whole fortune too little to be devoted to the ser¬ 
vice of the Queen of Bohemia. At last the resto¬ 
ration of her nephew, Charles II., to the throne 
of England, opened a prospect of escape for her. 
She had outlived every object of interest in the 
States of Holland: her children were all mar¬ 
ried or settled away from her, and the first wish 
of her heart now was to end her days in her 
native country. She watched with eagerness 
for an invitation, or even permission from the 
King to return. After numerous delays, all 
obstacles being removed, and money having been 
granted by Parliament for the liquidation of her 
debts, she took leave of the States, that had pro¬ 
tected her for forty years, and set out on her 
journey to England. Arrived at the place of 
embarkation, she was met by the mortifying 
intimation from the English government, that it 
would be more convenient if her visit were still 
delayed. With all her old decision of character, 
she declared at once that her journey being 
begun could not now be arrested, that sue must 
proceed, though, should the King desire it, she 
would return. With touching resignation she 
writes to her son Rupert, “ I go with a resolu¬ 
tion to Buffer all change constantly. I thank 
God he has given me courage.” No further 
opposition was made, when it became known 
that Lord Craven waited to accommodate her 
in his house. She was no longer, in the new 
6tate of things, an object of interest, and her re¬ 
turn was a matter of indifference to every one. 
On the 7th of May, 1661, she landed quietly at 
Margate, where she had embarked just 47 years 
before. Of the crowds that worshipped her 
then, and “ sunned themselves beneath her 
smile,” not one remained to welcome her back. 
But one inalienable friend she had, to whom she 
was already largely indebted, and to whom she 
was yet to be indebted for the support and com¬ 
fort of her declining days. William Lord Cra¬ 
ven was the faithful friend who had shed his 
blood for her, who had been imprisoned for her 
cause, who had protected her Bons at the risk of 
life and liberty and at the cost of fortunes, and 


who now, with unabated devotion, placed at 
her disposal his mansion, called Craven House, 
where by his munificence she lived as became a 
queen. His long and faithful services are said 
to have been rewarded by a private marriage 
with his royal mistress. It is not known if this 
supposition is supported by other evidence than 
that of his enthusiastic devotion to her cause 
and person. Craven House and its beautiful 
garden stood on the ground now occupied by 
the Olympic Theatre and its squalid purlieus. 
A court called Craven Court, ana a public-house 
bearing the sign of the Queen of Bohemia, may 
stiU remind the passenger, that there, nearly two 
hundred years ago, amongst well-tended flower¬ 
beds, and beneath majestic wide-spreading 
trees, strolled the much-enduring Queen of 
Bohemia. 

At this time Elizabeth was about sixty-six 
years of age, and, though not in good health, 
was occasionally seen in public, either with the 
King or with Lord Craven. Pepys tells us, that 
when he kissed her hand on one occasion, he 
thought she seemed “ a very debonnaire but 
plain lady.” 

Elizabeth’s earthly pilgrimage was now nearly 
at an end. In the autumn of this year she re¬ 
moved to Leicester House, where, on the 13th 
of February, 1662, she breathed her last, just 
one day before the anniversary of her marriage. 
Her death was marked by her nephew with 
more honour than her life had ever been. She 
was interred with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Besides the eight children already mentioned, 
Elizabeth was the mother of five others, three 
of whom died young. The remaining two were 
her eldest daughter, Elizabeth, the Princess 
Palatine, one of the most learned women of her 
time, famous for her friendship with Descartes, 
and for the high esteem in which she was held 
by him; and her youngest daughter, Sophia, 
married to Ernest Augustus, Bishop of Osna- 
burg, a younger branch of the House of Bruns¬ 
wick, who became Elector of Hanover. By the 
Act of Settlement in the Protestant line, passed 
in the reign of Anne, all superior claimants 
being Catholics, the succession to the crown of 
Great Britain was settled on Sophia, she being 
the most direct Protestant descendant of James 
I., and the heirs of her body, being Protestants. 
It was her 6on who ascended me throne of 
Great Britain under the title of George I. 


THE CREED OF THE BON-VIVANT. 

Beauty was made to feast the 11, 

And Industry for B B; 

Give bookish wisdom to the Y Y, 

The Turtle from the C C. 

All learning I resign to J J— 

It ne'er my mind shall T T: 

To toil I give my noes; my A A 
Shall vote a life of EE. 

J. J. RBTNOUJS. 
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It is terrible to strive with an accusing con¬ 
science ! I have tried to overcome my remorse 
by reflecting that what I had done was done, 
and could not be altered. I have tried to stifle 
my anguish by prayers, to atone for my crime 
by tears. All has been vain, because all has 
been selfish. 

I will make one more effort: I will try con¬ 
fession. Yes, I will confess not to Heaven only, 
but to earth. This humiliation may be bleBsea. 
Perhaps it may save some mother from errors 
like mine—-from sorrows like mine: I shall not 
then have suffered in vain! 

I must give a sketch of my own history, in 
order to make my confession fully understood. 
I do this, not with a view to palliate my faults 
while acknowledging them. No; my sins are 
great, and not easily excused; but I know what 
none besides can, the causes which have made 
me thus capricious and erring. And, while I 
confess roy errors, shall I not also expose their 
causes ? It is the only way in which I can hope 
my story may be of advantage to others. It 
would otherwise be like a warning of danger, 
without showing any wav of escape—it might 
terrify, it would not enlignten or improve. 

I trace all my errors of feeling ana conduct to 
the errors of my early education. I was an 
only child. My father was devoted to his bu¬ 
siness, and paid little attention to my training. 
He only called me to him to give me some 
pretty plaything, or dainty; and Iliked him be¬ 
cause of these pretty and nice things he brought 
me. When my humours and appetites were 
gratified, I was fond of him, ana glad to see 
him ; at other times, I felt no more affection for 
him than for the cook; for she, too, pampered 
my appetite with all sweet and savoury articles 
of food. My father never taught me; and I 
cannot now recall any early associations or ideas 
which rested on him for tneir origin. He had 
no moral power over my heart and mind. 

My mother was a good manager; her house 
and table were always well arranged. She was 
fond of draas, but fonder of me; and, had she 
known how to train me judiciously, she would 
have done so. But she thought that the chief 
end of life was to live well, and that I needed a 
little of every good thing she herself indulged 
in. So that, from my cradle, I was pampered 
with every luxury, and thus taught to associate 
my happiness with my own gratifications of 
sense. I never loved any person because they 
loved me, but only because they gave me things 
I loved. 

How much is depending on early impres¬ 
sions! How great the responsibility of those 
who have the privilege of training children 
rationally t There is not an absurdity in habit. 


a prejudice in judgment, an error in principle, 
but we Americans are at liberty to correct it. 
And yet, in one respect, there is not a people on 
the face of the earth who err so wofully in the 
management of their children. We kill them, 
body and soul, and often both, by early indul¬ 
gences of the appetite. They literally eat them¬ 
selves to death. Hundreds of children perish 
every year of diseases caused by repletion. And 
many who, by the strength of their constitu¬ 
tions, survive this pampering, are rendered 
sluggish in mind, and feeble in body, selfish, 
irritable, and miserable for life. I speak now 
particularly of the children of the rich. To the 
oor, in this respect, poverty is a blessing. Oh, 
have felt what I would describe 1 I first 
remember myself as a puny, sickly creature, 
exhausted by the load of indigestible substances 
I was tempted to swallow. 1 have no doubt— 
indeed, I know that my temper was irritated by 
the stimulating effects of the rich and racy con¬ 
diments I was permitted to gorge myself with. 
I was restless, and almost always cross; but it 
was caused either by the cravings of a diseased 
stomach, or the pain of a burdened one. Thru 
passed my infancy, when impressions, never 
to be effaced in this world, were made on my 
mind. 

I was not sent to school till I was about seven 
years old, as my mother thought I was too feeble 
to bear the fatigue and confinement. She went 
with me the first day, when we only stayed half 
an hour, to see how I liked it. I recollect my 
first impressions of that school. They were 
pleasurable, very. The children were all 
busy, and looked so happy, I thought I should 
like to be a scholar. But, alas ! my habits were 
totally averse to steady application. 1 had only 
considered books as playthings, whidi were 

E enough when new and full of pictures; 

» pore over them day after day, to leamj 
lesson, was hateful. I had always been bribed 
to learn by the promise of something good to 
eat; I had no idea of any pleasure from the ex¬ 
ercise of my rational or moral faculties. I was 
wholly a creature of sense and passion. I 
sucked my comfits when I should have studied 
my lesson; and, when the teacher took sway 
my basket of confectionery, I was so angry! 
threw away my book. Tlie teacher punished 
me, and my mother took me from the school. 

u Poor child l” said my mother; “ all her 
fault was eating a sugar-plum l" 

This first scene of my school-life was type 
of the whole coarse till I was nearly fourteen. 
During these seven years, my mother hsd 
changed my school at least twenty times, beside* 
keeping me a considerable part of each year st 
home. I think the teachers should bear so* 8 
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of the blame of this fickleness. I was, to be 
sure, a fretful, indolent, spoiled child; but I 
had capacity to learn, and, if my instructors— 
I attended schools taught by men as well as 
ladies-had studied my disposition, and adapted 
their instructions accordingly, I do believe 1 
might have been won to love books, and the 
discipline necessary to give me industrious 
habits and self-controul would then have been 
comparatively easy. I believe this, because it 
was afterwards effected in part; and, had the 
same management commenced earlier, it might 
have been entirely successful. 

When I was about fourteen, a lady, a friend 
of ray mother, and the confidant of all her 
troubles with respect to my education, strongly 
advised that I should be placed at a seminary in 
the country. She said it would improve my 
health, and the preceptress was a lady of sucn 
excellent judgment and principles that, if any¬ 
thing could be done to improve it, she would De 
sure to spare no pains to effect it. My parents 
had begun to despair of my capacity. I had 
been pronounced incorrigibly dull by every 
teacher. My father was mortified, and my mo¬ 
ther grieved, by my conduct; and so, as a last 
resource, they sent me to the country. 

Mrs. L—, the preceptress, made many 
minute inquiries of my mother. I recollect 
them well; and the expression of her counte¬ 
nance, too, when 6he looked over my tranks, 
and found one nearly filled with rich cakes, and 
confectionery, and essences, and rare juleps. 
She said nothing at that time, but she appeared 
afterwards to understand my disposition per¬ 
fectly. She took me into her own room, had a 
bed fitted up for me beside hers, and every 
night, after I retired, she sat down beside me 
and conversed. At first, she said only a few 
words, perhaps some inquiries about my lesson 
or my thoughts, and a little explanation of what 
would be done the next day. By degrees, she 
introduced stories of the good scholars she hqd 
had, and then she repeated short poems, and 
pointed out their beauties, and endeavoured to 
make me comprehend and feel them. She re¬ 
cited poetry in a most impressive manner; and 
I remember the effect which some of those po¬ 
ems wrought on me. I think I may say, the 
first time my heart was ever melted by the 
pathos of sentiment was hearing her recite 
Wordsworth’s ballad, “ We are Seven,” I 
wept; sweet tears they were; for they had been 
called forth by sympathy with innocence. Mrs. 
L. bent oyer me and kissed my cheek. The 
tears were in her eyes, as she said—* 

“ My child, Louisa, you will yet be all I can 
wish.” 

In this manner, without any appearance of 
undue solicitude on her part, she was winning 
zny confidence. I thought it not strange she 
should talk thus with me, because I had always 
been used to so many attentions from my mo¬ 
ther; but, had she not taken me to her own 
room, her solicitude would have been remarked 
by the other scholars. But how different were 
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my mother’s nightly salutations from that of 

Mrs. L.! 

“ Louisa, dear, how do you feel ? Shall I 
get you anything to take before you go to 
sleep ?” my kind, but mistaken mother would 
say. 

Mrs, L. never inquired about tbe state of my 
stomach; she gave roe cordials for tbe heart 
and mind, and, by her skill, awakened such 
new and pleasant ideas, that I would lie quietly 
musing till I fell asleep. And this sleep was to 
roe a very great blessing, for I had been, from 
an infant, troubled with restlessness through tha 
night. 

For tbe first three months I recited to Mrs. L. 
My lessons were very imperfectly studied, but 
she bore with me; for she said that my moral 
affections were strengthening, and that 1 was 
acquiring a taste for mental beauties. The pro* 
cess was slow, for I had been, as it were, indu¬ 
rated in my selfish appetites till I hardly felt a 
wish for social enjoyments. This was, in some 
measure, caused by my being an only child, and 
for that misfortune I was to be pitied. But at 
last I became fond of my schoolmates, and in* 
terested in my studies. I learned well, and my 
parents were astonished and delighted at my 
progress. The last year I spent with Mrs. L. 
was the happiest of my life, and it was the most 
useful. The truths wnich then dawned on my 
mind have been darkened by many shadows, 
but still they have never been totally obscured. 
Oh, why did I not remain longer in their light, 
till ray vision had been strengthened to discern 
their fairest beauties ! I should not then have 
followed the delusions of sense and sin. 

I was about sixteen when my father died, and 
ipy mother sent for me home immediately, and 
never afterwards permitted me to attend school. 
I cannot blame her; for she was solitary, in* 
deed, and only seemed to live for my sake; but 
the circumstance was a fatal one to my improve* 
ment. I was not sufficiently strong in self- 
control to practise the lessons of industry and 
forbearance my dear Mrs. L. had taught me; 
and my mother’s whole soul was absorbed in 
ray happiness, which she thought could only be 
insured by indulgences. I became again the 
petted darling, and every luxury was sought for 
me. And this indolence seemed charming, and 
I thought it folly for those who were rich to 
trouble themselves about learning. 

My father had left us rich. 

For some years, I led a life of complete 
inanity. My mother took care of my wardrobe $ 
and this, with managing the house, gave her 
full employment. I baa little to do when at 
home, ana I was not very fond of society, so 
that I was obliged to have recourse to the com* 
plainte of ill health to diversify my life. I had 
the dyspepsia one year, and was nervous the 
next, successively. And this might have conti¬ 
nued to the end of my days, had not an inci¬ 
dent, which occurred while I was on a tour to 
Canada, roused me once more to exertion. That 
incident introduced me to a Mr. C—-. I was 
pleased with him from the first and I wished to 
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make a favourable impression on him. I was 
tolerably handsome, I believe; my maid always 
told me I was beautiful; but Mrs. L. had 
warned me against being flattered by those I 
thought my inferiors—so, as no person but my 
maid had ever assured me I was beautiful, I did 
not quite think myself so. But I was rich. 
There was no doubt of that; and I found means 

to let Mr. C-know I was rich. I had better 

not have boasted. He was a man of a fine mind 
and highly cultivated taste; and, after he found 
I had had the means so abudanUy of education, 
he was less inclined to pardon the ignorance he 
could not but discover in me. He seemed to 
fear, too, that addressing me would make him 
appear mercenary, as no one could think there 
was a fitness in our characters and tastes. Oh, 
how I did regret my wasted time! I would 
have given half my fortune for the benefit of 
one year’s improvement at Mrs. L’s school. It 
could not be bought, however. 

Mr. C— did not propose for me, but said 
he thought he should visit Boston the next sum¬ 
mer. I came home and set resolutely to my 
studies, resolving I would redeem the time. 
But habit was too strong for my resolution. I 
had been indolent so long, that employment dis¬ 
tressed me; and then 1 was ashamed to allow 
my ignorance to appear to those who attended 
to give me lessons, and I became more peevish 
and discontented every day. I was dissatisfied 
with myself, and I had no kind Mrs. L. at hand 
to soothe my spirit by the pity which encourages. 
It was better for me, though, that I made the 
exertion, for I have never since had the dys¬ 
pepsia, and I should never have been nervous 

if-My poor heart! when will it be still for 

ever ? 

Mr. C-never came to Boston. He mar¬ 

ried a few months after I parted from him, and 
I heard of him at Washington with a fair and 
intelligent wife, to whom he seemed devoted. 
The disappointment was, for a time, very vexa¬ 
tious to me, because I had allowed him to know 
my partiality; and, to escape from my own 
thoughts, I went more into company. 

My mother had one excellence. She was sin¬ 
cere in her character. She never managed to 
get me a husband; in truth, I do not think she 
wished to have me married, because she feared 
I never would find a husband sufficiently kind. 
But she was growing into years, and she was 
troubled at leaving me alone in the world. And 
she began to hint to me that it was time I made 
a selection. A number of single gentlemen 
visited at our house, for our establishment was 
elegant, and table such as a gourmand would 
worship. The character of our male visitors 
may be easily understood. They came to be 
feasted without any metaphor. There was little 
said or thought of “ reason” or the “ soul” at 
our table. But we had delicious soups and rich 
wines. 

I married Mr. M—. He offered himself 
to me because I was rich; I accepted because I 
was nearly thirty, and feared I should not do 
better. There was no love on either side; but 


we lived together tolerably well till after my mo¬ 
ther’s death, which happened about a year after 
my marriage. I mourned her loss; but it was 
a selfish feeling entirely, because she had saved 
me from all domestic cares, and I did not see 
how I could live without her. Soon my trou¬ 
bles began. I could not manage the household 
as my mother had done, though I harassed my¬ 
self with constant cares; and my husband found 
fault continually. An epicure is always selfish. 
Never, never let any woman, who wishes for 
domestic happiness, marry a man whose soul is 
in his palate. A gourmand will be a tyrant—a 
capricious, unreasonable tyrant. My husband 
was a tyrant, and, in witnessing the paroxysms 
of rage into which he would be thrown, when 
disappointed of any good thing on which he had 
set nis appetite, gave me more impressive les¬ 
sons than sermons could have done. I am per¬ 
suaded that those who would be happy must be 
temperate in all things, and that excess in eat¬ 
ing is as wicked as excess in drinking. 

But I linger on circumstances that may seem 
trifling. They are trifling compared with what 
I must tell. The confession must be made. It 
shall be, though my heart break in the effort 

The second year after my mother’s decease, I 
became a mother myself. My daughter, my 
sweet, lovely child 1 still thy image lives in my 
heart. When thinking of thy first smile, of the 
pressure of thy soft cheek to mine, I can yet feel 
the thrill of pleasure that agitated my bosom. 
It is a blessed thing to have the affections called 
forth. I had never loved till I loved my child. 
The affection I bore my own mother was a 
selfish feeling, and always had regard to what 
she did for me. This was the fault partly of my 
education, and partly of circumstances. But 
when I looked on my little delicate babe, my 
own, a being dependent on my care, and one 
that I could make happy, oh! my heart was 
drawn towards it with a yearning of fondness, 
hope, delight, that was perfectly new and almost 
overpowering! I could have laid down my 
life for herand yet I murdered her! 

Righteous Heaven! was this the punishment 
of my early self-indulgence ? 

Though I loved my child, and earnestly 
wished to train her rightly, I was not fitted for 
the task. Now it was that I felt the deficiencies 
of my own education. The lessons of Mrs. L. 
had impressed my mind with a sense of my 
infirmities of temper and inconsistencies of con¬ 
duct, but I did not stay long enough with her 
to learn how to correct them. I knew I had 
been wrongly managed, but I had not discri¬ 
minated the manner or degree. Like many 
other superficial reasoners, I thought the reverse 
of wrong must be right. My mother, I knew, 
had indulged me too much; and so I deter¬ 
mined not to indulge my child at all. I made 
no difference between those indulgences that 
excite the passions or gratify the appetite, and 
those which call forth and foster the kind affec¬ 
tions and moral feelings. My whole Bystem was 
one of rigid self-denial. The consequence was, 
my child feared me, and she never was happy 
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with me. She loved the nursery-girl much 
better than me, and that was a source of con¬ 
stant grief and vexation. I used frequently to 
send away the girl, and let Caroline cry as long 
as I dared, to punish her for not choosing to 
have me feed her, and dress her, &c. I fear it 
was to gratify my own temper as much as to 
govern hers, that I exerted my authority. None 
but those who have subdued their own passions 
are fit to be entrusted with children. They may 
otherwise love children, but they will not be 
just towards them. 

It was in the month of June—a bright, balmy 
day—such an one as seems designed for human 
enjoyment, when, to be happy, we have only to 
open the heart to the sweet sunny influences 
around us; and yet, if the heart is not right, 
how wretched we may be! I was unhappy that 
day. Some difference with my husband had 
occurred at the breakfast-table. Since the birth 
of my daughter, we had lived in much better 
harmony; he had been more reasonable, as he 
knew I must attend to the child, when anything 
had gone wrong in our household affairs. And 
I believe he loved me more as the mother of his 
child than as his wife; for he was doatingly fond 
of Caroline, and our chief difficulties now arose 
respecting her. He insisted that I was harsh 
with her, and that it made her obstinate; and 
then he told a long story about his own mother, 
and how she used to persuade her children—not 
hire or drive them—but reason with them. 

We had differed that morning in our opinions 
respecting the time when Caroline should be 
obliged to learn her lessons steadily. I wanted 
her to commence then, for she was three years 
old ; my husband thought it was well enough 
if she chose to learn, but insisted that no com¬ 
pulsion should be used. But, notwithstanding 
what he said, I went out and purchased books, 
and determined to commence that very day, and 
that she should take her lessons at regular hours 
every day, whether she were or were not pleased. 

I came home in no pleasant humour; for I had 
bowed to a lady who did not return my salute, 
and I felt enraged at her insolence. With these 
feelings of anger uppermost in my mind, I en¬ 
tered the nursery. Never shall I forget the 
sweet looks of my child at that moment. She 
was sitting on a cushion, with her face towards 
the door; the sunlight streamed through the 
window curtain, its beams fell on her pale- 
yellow hair, and the ringlets seemed clusters of 
pure gold. The nursery-maid had been twist¬ 
ing roses among her curls, and the little creature 
was passionately fond of flowers; so, when I 
entered, she looked up to me with a laugh of 
such heartfelt joy that I had come to see her 
pretty roses, and her blue eyes sparkled with a 
light that made the sunbeams dim—it was the 
light of a happy and innocent heart. 

“ I have brought a new book for you, Caro¬ 
line,” said I, 

" My roses, mother; see my pretty roses!” 
said the child. 

I turned to the maid, and bade her take off 
the roses, for Caroline should say her lesson. 


I spoke sternly, and Caroline began to weep; I 
minded nothing of her tears, but took her on 
my knee and gave her the book. 

She threw it on the floor, and cried for her 
roses. 1 ordered the maid to go down with the 
roses; and, when she was gone, I told Caroline 
that she should pick up her book and read to 
me. She refused to pick up her book; she was 
obstinate; but then I had provoked it by my 
own imprudence in teasing her to read when her 
mind was engrossed with another object. I should 
then only have told her of the rose, how it was 
spelt, and shown her the picture of it, and told 
her stories about it, that would have made her 
interested to learn more. What tyrants we are 
with our children, when, instead of aiding their 
ideas, we would force them to understand ours ! 

I had not succeeded to make Caroline pick 
up her book, when the maid entered to say 

Mrs. F-was in the parlour. Mrs. F- 

was a very proud and very fashionable lady, and 
I was glad to receive a call from her; but, in 
my struggles with Caroline, I had quite discom¬ 
posed my dress, and this made me excessively 
angry with the child. Never before had I felt 
so towards her. 1 wanted to punish her se¬ 
verely. The maid offered to take her, but I 
bade her go down and say I would come soon; 
and then I told Caroline I should shut her in 
my dark closet while I was gone. She had 
always been afraid to be alone in the dark, and 
one of the very few things in which I had uni¬ 
formly indulged her was to have a light burning 
through the night. If she ever awoke, ana 
found herself in the dark, she had always been 
frightened. 

When I told her I should put her in the dark 
closet, she screamed as loudly as possible, and 
I hurried her in quick, before she had time to 
yield, because I /eared Mrs. F. would hear her 
shrieks. I locked the door and took the key, 
to prevent the maid from letting the child out, 
as I thought that would destroy all the salutary 
effects of the punishment. I tell all these mi¬ 
nute particulars that I may be judged truly. I 
confess roy faults; but yet I did not seem to 
myself to act unreasonably at the time. Are 
there not others who have deceived themselves, 
and been crud when they only meant to cor¬ 
rect? 

Caroline had given one long shriek as I shut 
the door. “ Mother 1 mother! it is dark! all 
dark!” was the last I heard her say. 

Mrs. F- was extremely polite, and she 

stayed a long time—I cannot tell how long. My 
heart misgave me every moment; I wished she 
would go, for I thought of my poor babe. But 
she had to tell me of her new bonnet, and ask 
my opinion of the trimming, and advise me to 
employ her milliner—such was our discourse 
while my child was dying! 

The moment she was gone I rushed up stairs, 
and called “ Caroline ! Caroline!” as I unlocked 
the door. She did not answer. She lay ex¬ 
tended on the floor of the closet—her eyes rolled 
up till only the white glared in their sockets— 
her features convulsed—and purple as with suf- 
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focation. Why dwell on this scene ? Horror! 
horror! it all the word that can express my 
feelings. 

The physician reported she died by fits* The 
world believed it; her father never knew other¬ 
wise ; but on my conscience the burden of her 


death has lain like a mountain of fire, burning 
while it bowed me to the earth. 

u It is dark! all dark!” sounds constantly in 
my ears. “ It is dark! all dark!” to me, in¬ 
deed ! Would that I could place my trust in 
the God of light! 


THE CHEVALIER DE LA BARRE. 

BY THE HON. JULIA MAYNARD. 


[Dating the last century, namely in the year 1706, 
two very young French military men were accused, 
at Abbeville, of insulting a crucifix during the 
night. One of them, named D’Etallonde, fled, 
and obtained employment in the service of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia; the other, the 
Chevalier de la Barre, less fortunate, trusting to 
the influence of his family, had the hardihood to 
brave the popular tempest, and remained to stand 
his chance. Persecution followed, and he was 
tried and condemned to have his tongue cut, to be 
otherwise tortured, and finally to be beheaded; 
which execrable sentence, to the disgrace of hu¬ 
manity and to the miserable superstition which 
degraded it, was carried into effect.] 

“ B. Et que nous apprendra-t-elle ? 

“A. Que plus lea lois de convention se rappro- 
chent de la loi naturelle, et plus la vie est supporta¬ 
ble.”— Voltaire. 

[Cojtfbssor and La Barrb.] 

Con . My Son, confess! 

La Barre . I tell thee, Priest, avaunt! 

Con . The time draws near when to eternity—— 
La Barre . Away! 

Con. 1 pray thee, my dear Son, confess 
Thy heinous blasphemy ’gainst Ileav’n and us. 

La Barre. And who art thou, or they, who tor¬ 
ture thus ? 

I was a stripling but a short space hence, 

With a youth’s lightness, both of heart and mind; 
My soul has liv’d unto old age since then. 

A ghastly wisdom has grown up in me— 

Fool, fool, had I but fled my torturers, 

In some far distant land I then had liv’d, 

Secure from monsters, rob’d in human garb; 

And now all impotent I rest, and time 
Goes on and leads to the accursed hour, 

And this poor tongue, with all its tendril nerves— 

O Heav’n, I* cannot name it 1 Are ye men ? 

And yet will do this thing and dare to say 
Religion prompted it! O, fools and knaves! 

Con. Thy soul is all disturb’d. My Son, kiss this 1 
[Offers a crucifix.] 

La Barre. Hold off! Bring not your wretched 
symbols here! 

1 have been dreaming all the whole night long 
Sweet dreams of home, home sports, the very spot 
Seem’d in my sleep so vividly display’d 
I seeming touch’d the trellis-work that lies 
This very moment near the casement, where 
I never more may lean, whilst fragrant scents 
Would laden the soft air, where loving thoughts 
Would fill my heart, of her who was betroth’d, 

Alas! to one, unworthy though I am, 

Who yet deserv’d not such a fate as this! 

Great Heav’n, her woe! My father’s whiten’d locks! 
It maddens me to think!—O, Priest, Priest, Priest, 
Hast thou no mercy ? I will kneel to thee, 


Mayhap thou hast a mother yet alive, 

Who would smile on thee and would murmur “son;" 
Take but my place, and calculate her woe. 

Ah, thou art mov’d—I see that thou art mov’d— 
Give me thy hand. ’Tis cold—O, deadly cold! 
Con . I could not save thee, Son. A thousand 
eyes 

Would spy me out; there’s madness in thy pray’r! 
La Barre. Yea, madness, Father; my brain wan¬ 
ders now. 

Is the knife sharpen’d yet ? Carv'd Crucifix! 

0, have thy pictur'd pangs no power to save 
From agony to come ? I have been wild 
And sinful in my heedless, selfish course, 

Too all forgetful of a chaster love, 

A father’s warnings, and my better sense; 

Yet if but death had been decreed to me, 

I could have borne it—died—yea, like a man! 

But to be mangled, mutilated, ere 
This feeble frame shall yield its spirit up! 

Con. I pity thee, my Son; yet dare not own 
I pity thee. 

La Barre. 0, miserable cheat! 

This mouthing of Religion where *tis not, 

Does scripture bid ye perpetrate such act ? 

Nay, let us argue feirly of this case. 

The Gospels have no passages that can 
Be tortur’d to uphold ye. No l The truth— 
Con. I cannot stay to list this blasphemy; 

For know’st thou not, rash boy, alas! how raih! 
That heretics alone read for themselves, 

Those doom’d to flames eternal—those—— 

La Barre. Who think— 

Who dare to think, and not be blinded by 
A cruel superstition, miscall’d faith ! 

O yea, I have grown bold—grown bold to speak 
The thoughts that burn like fire within my breast! 
Despair feels over thus—I have no hope 
To prompt the ready self-preserving lie 
That stifles the broad light of solf-respect. 

Ha! the Dominican. 

Con. ’Tis he, in truth! 

[JB biter Father Igkatiub.] 

Father Ig. Still obdurate, or penitent, my Son ? 
La Barre. Yea, penitent for these few trivial sin* 
In some degree I do admit I am; 

More calm and more resign'd I feel my soul: 

As for confession, mau, I do deny 

Thy right to urge, my bondage to comply; 

Who are ye both ? What arrogance is this ? 

Think ye those toga’d limbs, those shaven heads, 

Bo awful unto ignorance, can bend 
A heart perchance as innocent as yours ? 

Father Ig. Audacious reprobate! and can’s* thou 
dream 

Of mercy after words that stamp thee well 
A child of hell—lost, lost, and utterly! 

La Barre. Thy curse doth fell like snow on !*▼»* 
streams, 
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That melts or ere it touches them* X know 
Small mercy lives in that expressive eye, 

Full of all malice and too cruel fraud. 

I ne’er did hope reprieve from such as thou, 

Who lack’st the human touch within thy heart 
That links the common brotherhood of flesh ! 

Thy dark profession has chang’d nature's self. 

0, black-brow’d Sophist; O, most evil rules, 

That bind the priest to his all loveless lot; 

(Nay I will speak), that rashly do forbid 
Sweet tie of wife to outcast such as these, 

And thus ye sour, all cruelty to woo 
Is your delight and recreative joy; 

Thence burning Autos and pale victims, like 
The one who is before ye! 

Father Ig. Tears drop down 

For thy depravity, 0 heartless youth! 

La Barre . Yea, hypocrite, the crocodile’s false 
tears! 

Father Ig. Peace! or I’ll strike thee on thy 
recreant mouth! 

La Barre . Ay, 'twill become thy calling to the 
life! 

Father Ig. Audacious! In short space thy boast* 
ful mien 

Will be exchang’d for abject humbleness 
When the sharp knife shall prove- ■ — 

La Barre. What demons men, 

In fair Religion’s garb, can haply turn! 

But for Heav’n’s sake—that Heav’n ye bo traduce— 
Go; leave me to myself, to commune with 
The thoughts ye cannot curb or penetrate. 

I will not answer more—it wearies me; 

And I am wearied both in frame and mind, 

And fain would seek repose to gather strength 
For that dark hour of coming agony 
I must endure! [Throw* himself down.] Never— 
O, never more 
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Will this pulse throb—this heart leap to the swell 
Of joy-fraught tenderness; emotions sweet 
Of youth in its first glow of hope and trust: 
Never—0, never more! Life’s bitter knell. 

0 Heav’n, through this great anguish bear me up! 
By the blood-drops of lone Gethsemane; 

By the deep woe that hung on Calvary, 

Father and Saviour, O, thy mercy pour 
On this poor sinful head! Dread Golgotha 
Spreads out before my fix'd bewilder'd sight— 
Darkness and torture, and the obnoxious grave! 
[Falls in a stupor , ending in sleep.] 

Con. O, brother, let us leave him to refresh 
That lacerated heart; poor wounded deer, 

That for short space forgets the hunter’s shout 
And his approaching end. 

Father Ig. What heresy 

Is this, from priestly lips like thine ? For shame! 
Out on thy weakness for this Godless youth! 

Con. [Bending over La BarreA Poor boy! 
Hay-be thou hast a mother, who 
Will weep hot tears of hopeless agony. 

[Touching Atm.] Thy brow is burning, coal-like, 
to the touch, 

And thy poor fingers ice—this trembling hand. 

I would that thou wert in thy lowly grave; 

For then thy sufferings sad wonld all be o’er. 

But now — » 

Father Ig. Out on such mawkish pity! Fool, 
To whimper over the young viper’s fate. 

Go, crush these idle feelings from thy heart, 

And not disgrace thy calling by such acts! 

Con. Brother, thou may’st be right: but I have 
still 

Some fell misgivings, in this fearful case, 

Whether humanity is not disgrac'd 

In the harsh sentence that was pass’d on this 

Alas! though erring, most unhappy youth! 


WOODLAND TALK. 

(FROM THE GERMAN OF PUTLITZ.) 

[Concluded from page 78.) 


The Woodland Brook. 

The Pine-tree had closed its tale with the dis¬ 
heartening and somewhat dubious prospect of a 
continuation; his last words baa died softly 
away, and over the whole forest there fell a deep 
repose. One sound alone was heard amid the 
solemn stillness—the plashing against rock and 
root, in broken murmurs, of the Brook, that 
ceaseless pendulum of the woods. And as it 
went gurgling on—now brightly glittering in the 
sunbeams, now dark with the shadow of cloud 
and forest—while the reflected images were 
borne trembling on its surface, its unformed 
tones began to shape themselves into words; 
and unsolicited, though gladly listened to, by 
Leaf and Flower, the Brook unfolded its his¬ 
tory. 

A hallowed stillness lay on the forest, un¬ 
broken, as we have said, save by the one rush¬ 
ing sound. Who has not felt the influence of 
this silence, or failed to recognize in it, as it 
were, the Sabbath of inanimate Nature? The 
wild deer breathe more lightly in their lair; 


over the very hunter there steals a gently pleas* 
ing awe, which bids him forget awhile his sport, 
and sink down on the grass, a sharer in the 
general repose. Tis then that prattling brook¬ 
lets tell toe flowers their tale, as ours does 
now: 

" Know any of vou whence I spring, or 
where my fountain-head, as one mav know it 
of the opener meadow stream ? It flows forth 
to the light at once, a tiny rill, over a rock, or 
down a hill side, growing wider and wider, till 
the short clothing of grasses will no longer con¬ 
tent it—fondly as they stretch to embrace it with 
their slender stems—but it must needs don the 
reed’s stiff Btays, with thin growing tufts, or 
dusky buttons. Of the mountain torrent, too, 
the origin is known. On its summit lies the 
hoary perennial 6now-cap, which the sun, at his 
rising and setting, paints, and the flying clouds 
deck with many a fantastic veil; while deep in 
the clefts below gleams the dark blue of the 
mighty glacier. All on its surface seems fast 
ana unchangeable, but within there reigns acti¬ 
vity and life. Ever welling, ever flowing, play 
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the busy water-drops their game of hide-and- 
seek amid the crevices and pools; for the un¬ 
wearied God of Day lavishes still his kisses on 
the rosy necks of the mountain, touching and 
softening at length its icy heart, and sending 
forth in tiny rills the offspring of his caresses, 
to swell, and grow, and seek and find at length 
an outlet. When first they come forth to the 
light, they pause, astonished at the wide world 
before them. Presently, other inquisitive Brook¬ 
lets run to join them, and thus encouraged, they 
speed further; no longer tardily lingering, but 
quicker and auicker still, till, become one living 
stream, it leaps, like its mountain-cradled 
neighbour the Chamois, boldly from rock to 
rock : now foaming white ana high, as if in 
rivalry of the surrounding snow—now gliding 
clear as the unbroken icy mirror—till it descends 
at length to the plain, and finds pleasing repose 
in the lap of the meadows. 

“ But whence come I—the hidden woodland 
Brook ? No child of ice or snow, ye seek my 
Spring in vain—or if ye trace my steps, fancy I 
must be born beneath yon massy stone, or De¬ 
hind yon grassy hillock. But no! far off, from 
amid the roots of some old gnarled tree, I laugh 
at your researches. Now do I veil my spark¬ 
ling surface beneath a thousand plants and 
flowers ; now sink unseen among a pile of 
stones, which, emulous of the forest’s greenery, 
have decked their hoary heads with festal crowns 
of moss. But still I keep flowing on, and drip 
forth ere long to view, though keeping ever 
the wood’s secret—that of my origin. Listen, 
however, and I will tell you now whence I was 
born. 

“ Aloft, on a light cloud, slow moving over 
the plain, there sat a gentle Elf, the Fairy 
Queen’s favourite tirewoman, arranging her 
mistress’s jewels. From out of its casket she 
drew forth a long, long string of costly pearls, 
a present from the Sea! * Guard well these 
tears of Ocean,’ Queen Titania said to her, ‘ they 
are my most precious gems; and well they may 
be, for locked deep within his fastnesses, the 
Fisher risks his life to bring them forth to day, 
and shining and solid as they have become, 
tbeir lustre wears yet the dimness of the eye 
that wept them.’ The Fay, aware of this, would 
fain hold up the gems she too was fond of, to 
try if they would look brighter in the sunshine; 
but pearls are not like precious stones, which 
shine with borrowed lustre; the Tears of Ocean 
close fast within their heart their inward radi¬ 
ance. 

“ Behind the Fay sat Puck, the rogue, tor¬ 
ment of men and elves; and unobserved by her, 
while lost in admiration of her charge, the 
frisky spirit cut the string, and down rolled the 
pearls, first all about the cloud, and from thence 
to the ground. The poor Fay sat a moment 
stunned with surprise and fear, then gathered 
her affrighted wits, and fell down from her 
cloud after the trembling treasures. But as, 
while floating in empty air, between the clouds 
and earth, she marked the bright tiny balls, 
rolling and glancing, now here, now there, on 


every side of her, she was tempted to give them 
hopelessly up, till, spying in a green field below 
a thousand pearls glittering among the grass, 
and on the flowers, she naturally took them for 
her scattered gems. So taking the casket in 
her hand in which the pearls had been locked 
up, she began, as busily as she could, to gather 
them up again. 

“ But long ere it was full, Titania’s favourite 
fancied that it was not the tears of Ocean 
she was gathering, but those wept by the Flow¬ 
ers, and she turned Badly away to seek farther. 
Here she beheld tears drop from a mother’s eye¬ 
lids, as she hung over a dying child, and caught 
them—those tears such as lovers shed, and 
those were gathered—aye, tears everywhere, till 
the casket overflowed. 

“ Oh! what a world of tears are shed upon 
the earth I and what a stream flows ever from 
men’s eyes! whose source, though manifold, is 
still the same— that human heart, which grief, 
or sympathy, or penitence, nay, oftener joy must 
touch, to set the wondrous streamlet flowing! 
Wondrous, indeed ! and magical in its influ¬ 
ence 1 for hard must be that heart which others’ 
tears have lost the power to move! Vainly 
would such an one escape the touch of pity to 
say, * Those tears affect me not, they flow de¬ 
servedly.’ ’Tis a harsh verdict, and a false one! 
for they are tears still, and none the less bitter 
that the heart they flow from has been, per¬ 
chance, self-wounded! 

“ Our Fay took all alike, however, equally for 
pearls, grasped the casket firmly, and took her 
way to her cloud. The casket she found grew 
heavier and heavier—for tears, alas! are any¬ 
thing but light!—and when she opened it, lo! the 
supposed pearls had all disappeared. Sadly she 
flew from cloud to cloud—for all held her dear 
—and told them her distress. The clouds sent 
down their rain on the earth, to help to discover 
the lost pearls; and it fell streaming till plants 
and flowers hung their heads, and the dew-drops 
were all wasted away—but the real pearls were 
not to be found, ruck, rogue as lie is, was 
sorry for the poor Fay, whom he intended only 
to teaze, and not to grieve; so he dived into the 
bowels of the earth, and got from his friends, 
the Gnomes, bright shining splinters of ore, and 
bore them aloft to the Elf, saying, * There, you 
have all your own again, and better and brighter 
still !* 

“ The clouds gave over raining, and the Fay 
rejoiced. But as she inspected the gifts more 
narrowly, they proved all glittering shams: and 
she seized, in her indignation at the deception, 
the cup in which they lay, and threw them from 
her, so that they fell, in shivered rays of light, 
on the far horizon, where—deceptive still—they 
mock in stormy weather with their broken frag¬ 
ments the stately, peace-bespeaking, welcome 
Rainbow. And often does Puck, the rogue, re¬ 
new the treacherous device he first bethought 
himself of, to console the Fairy whom his tricki 
had despoiled. Nay, when the clouds still weep 
in sympathy with her remembered sorrows, 
Puck hies him up aloft with his delusive trea- 
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sures, and builds, beside the first, a smaller, 
fainter arch, in memory of his stratagem, all 
powerless as it proved, to comfort the Fay, who 
sat disconsolately on her cloud. 

Titania found her there, and for once, capri¬ 
cious Queen! in the best of humours—on bear¬ 
ing her damsel’s misfortune, she forgave her. 
Perhaps she did so the more freely, that another 
mighty Ocean Spirit, to gain her heart, had pro¬ 
mised her a second string of pearls,- for the 
Great can be generous at the expense of the 
tears they cause to flow. But what, meantime, 
was to be done with the heavy contents of the 
casket, which still weighed on the Elfin’s tire¬ 
woman’s arm ? 

' Hasten/ cried Titania to her, * to the 
most retired spot of my woodland domain, and 
pour out those precious drops amid the sweetest 
flowers; tears they must remain—but flow at 
least united—in one mighty tear of the Wood. 

“'Th® damsel obeyed her Queen’s behest, and 
so flowed the first Woodland Brook, and thus 
came the forest by its tears. And now do you 
know my source—lying deep in the heart of the 
forest, as those of men’s tears in the human 
breast. In Summer, when bo many children of 
the woods bloom but to fade, I flow lightly, 
though musingly by. In Autumn, when all de¬ 
part, I bewail m silent grief the flowers and 
leaves which the wind oft strews on my bosom, 
to find there a sympathy—last abode. In the 
waste loneliness of Winter, my tears grow pearls 
like the hidden ones of Ocean; and suspended 
on rock and root, shine forth like them, in dim, 
unearthly lustre. But in gay Spring, when feel- 
ing wakes in every heart, my tide, too, swells 
with sympathetic joy, and I o’erleap the barrier 
u k Rn ks to exchange friendly greetings with 
the flowery mead. Nor is my sympathy denied 
to sorrow; for whenever the clouds weep rain, 
or the flowers distil their dews, responsive 
pours the Woodland Brook. And feel ye not 
that my source must be the forest’s heart, from 
my whole aspect, and the plaintive music with 
which I greet the listening ear? ’Tis this at¬ 
tracts the sighing rushes to my side; ’tis this 
that scatters, ever as I flow, the flower of senti¬ 
ment Forget me not!—still softly raising its 
blue eye to heaven, like friendship in the part¬ 
ing hour. Over my wave the weeping willow 
hangs its changeless, mourning veil; wherever 
I flow, I awake or cherish feeling. The very 
nigged rock, that plants himself in my path, 
the stem and immoveable, past whom Time flits 
unheeded, drops a tear after me, when quitted 
by my leaping waters; and mine are the sole 
caresses he endures, if not returns. And this 
endears to me the very Rock! 

“ Men tell a sad and wondrous story of one 
who survives all, and from whom Death eter¬ 
nally flies. Methinks the Rock must be the sur¬ 
vivor of the Woods, and could tell many a tale 
himself: far distant are the days to which his 
memory reaches I 

u But Puck, the rogue, bears me a grudge, 
and envies me that lasting flow and constant 
shining, which he with his mock glitter would 


fain endeavour to outlive. For this he flings 
into my current many a sharp stone, and rugged 
obstacle, making my drops spring high aloft in 
air: then hangs his tinsel spangles in the sun¬ 
shine, opposite my mirror, and asks if his be 
not the gayer, gaudier pageant? But quickly 
it dissolves, and I run sparkling on, unchanged. 
As when o’er human nearts, when well nigh 
breaking, some touch of wild, strange mirth will 
flit, none know from whence, across the tearful 
scene, and an unbidden smile play on the 
aching brow; even so, amid the deepest har¬ 
monies of Nature, will odd discrepancies arise 
to mar their unison. Some rude fantastic root, 
or dead unsightly stem, will peep perversely 
from the meadow’s flowing carpet, or tne wood’s 
leafy canopy; and ’mid the flush of full-blown 
roses, a pale and cankered bud will sadly show 
among her happier sisters her wan and withered 
aspect. These all are Puck’s devices! but feel¬ 
ing’s office is, like Nature’s, to remedy and 
repair them.” 

So did the Brook conclude. Awhile the 
silence lasted, but for its murmurs, and the 
whispering commentary of Flower and Leaf. 
Then came a sudden crack, and the large dead 
topmost bough of a huge Oak fell crashing 
through the branches, burying twig and flower 
beneath it; while hosts of leaves, whirled head¬ 
long in its fall, bestrewed the Brook, which, 
stirred to its depths by the fierce intruder, first 
sent its waters leaping up on high in air, then 
sought, in a more turbid stream, a darker pool. 
A second more, and all was still. 

Methought Puck had been at his tricks 
again. 

The Rock. 

The first shock over, silence did not long 
prevail. How could it ? Where so many dwell, 
and stand so close together, there will always be 
wherewithal for gossip; and Flower and Leaf 
had much enjoyed the stories, and felt them¬ 
selves quite agog for hearing more. 

“ If yonder Rock has really something to 
relate,” said a tall, neighbouring Foxglove, 

“ let us ask him to communicate it. Indeed it 
is but his duty to entertain us if he can, seeing 
that he stands bolt upright between us—not 
only keeping others asunder, but always dumb 
himself.” 

" Foxglove is ever full of curiosity,” re¬ 
marked the Strawberry Blossom. 

" Curiosity!” retorted the Foxglove, “ why 
am I always to be twitted with that failing ?” 

" Because ’tie just to spy out all you can, 
that you stretch your long neck higher and 
higher,” quoth the Strawberry. 

“ Nonsense!” said Foxglove, “ ’tis but to 
get my head above the Rock.” 

“ Fudge!” muttered Strawberry, only half 
aside. 

“ And pray what do you do all the while ?” 
asked Foxglove. 

u Bear fruit!” cried Strawberry, proudly. 

"What are you quarrelling aoout down 
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there?” asked, in a magisterial tone, the Beech, 
from his high station. 44 You are both equally 
inquisitive and foolish, and very naturally, for 
how can anything not quite a year old be other¬ 
wise than a baby ?” 

These ill-advised words were like to have 
brought on a serious conflict; for all the flowers 
felt alike insulted, and declared unanimously 
they would not pass it over unavenged. The 
Swofd Lily, as commandant of the floral stand¬ 
ing army, was summoned to his post ; the light 
troops of Aconite put on their golden armour, 
and the heavy guns of the Stramonium were 
drawn out. The Very partisans of the Foxglove 
and Strawberry which had called forth the whole 
insurrection, agreed to unite against the com¬ 
mon enemy. Nettles and Thistles, the very 
reserve of the flower militia, were mustered, and 
even volunteers invited to join the ranks. 

The Rose was the first to torn out, and make 
ready her sharpest thorns; not the less willingly 
that she was thought to have a standing grudge 
against the Trees, Decause they would not admit 
her as an equal, though often bearing her flow¬ 
ers on a right tree-like stem. The feud had 
been pending from time immemorial, and all the 
diplomacy of Tree and Flower had been exerted 
to bring it to an issue—a prominent part in 
which had been taken by the Guelder Rose, 
which was fond of claiming kindred with the 
taller among the roses, and consequently eagerly 
embraced their cause. These proceedings, un¬ 
fortunately, were all carried on by word of 
mouth; thus depriving the world of a mass of 
documents of inestimable value, after perusal 
of which it might probably have remained as 
wise as before. 

Nor were the remaining Flowers—who had 
not, like the Rose, any private ground of quar¬ 
rel—a whit behindhand in defence of their ho¬ 
nour. The Anemone especially made a long 
speech on floral rights ; and the Reed com¬ 
posed and recited a patriotic poem. 

The May Lily filled its ample goblet, and vo¬ 
lunteered the Suttler’s office ; and a great body 
of Flowers assembled as an auxiliary force, and 
spoke much, and not without enthusiasm, of 
dying for the general good; and already pic¬ 
tured to themselves in the brightest colours the 
brilliant part which individually they were to 
play in the grand floral triumph. 

The affair meanwhile had become very serious; 
and if the Trees did not prepare so speedily, it 
was because to many the contest would be at¬ 
tended with peculiar inconvenience — to the 
Pine-tree, especially, who might thus be branded 
with falsehood in his late account of the ami¬ 
cable relations between Flower and Leaf. And 
by degrees the military fervour of at least the 
greater part among tne Flowers cooled down 
also. They inclined far rather to hear the 
Rock’s narration; so that the efforts of the 
Bramble and the Whitethorn to mediate a peace 
found acceptance with all. The Bramble was 
particularly zealous — counting cousins, some¬ 
what remotely, with the Strawberry, the cause, 
though the indirect one, of the strife; while the 


Whitethorn, occupying a position between Trees 
and Flowers, was felt to be a peculiarly suitable 
mediator. The reconciliation, nevertheless, was 
not easily arranged, as no efforts could persuade 
the Beecn entirely to retract its offensive words. 
At length, an expedient was fallen on, and the 
Beech was induced to say, that though he must 
continue to assert that the Trees were an older 
family than the Flowers, he was free to confess 
that the Rocks were older than either; adding 
at the same time his assurances, that never 
having intended, throughout the affair, to dis¬ 
parage the Flowers, for whom he had the high¬ 
est respect, he did not feel as if any apology 
were necessary. 

The Foxglove grumbled a little at this, and 
the smart Carnation quietly remarked, that it was 
conceding just nothing at all. But the Flowers 
generally expressed themselves satisfied, and the 
business terminated amid renewed assurances 
of amity and good will. 

The Beech’s admission had again drawn at¬ 
tention towards the Rock, and the wish to get 
him to speak revived; while the late tumul¬ 
tuous threatenings of insurrection passed from 
the memories of all like a fantastic dream. 

In what way, however, was the dumb and 
little companionable Rock to be got at ? The 
Trees would fain have deputed the Brook to 
ask him, who had boasted of their friendly inti¬ 
macy, and had first made them aware of the Rock’s 
extent of knowledge. The Flowers again thought 
they might best gain their object through the 
Grass, which, by means of its connexion with 
the Moss, could easily get their wishes commu¬ 
nicated to the Rock. This difference of opinion 
might have endangered the newly-cemented 
alliance, had not the Brook bethought itself of a 
middle way. 

44 Beg of the Fern, which is neither a flower 
nor a tree, to negotiate with the Rock, who will 
never refuse his most intimate friend, which 
nestles so close, and spreads itself over him in 
such a caressing confidential fashion.” 

44 Fern 1” asked the flowers, 44 wilt thou pre¬ 
vail on the Rock ?” 

Fern nodded a silent assent: all listened, 
while the Brook muttered, as if in continuation, 
something which no one well understood. The 
trees gave themselves a shake, that they might 
keep still afterwards, and the flowers popped up 
their heads above the grass; meantime the Fern 
had made known to the Rock the general wish, 
and strangely muffled by the lichens from amid 
which it issued, sounded his tale as follows 

44 Well might the Brook say I was the elder 
of the forest: I know all about times far beyond 
those to which your memories can reach! In 
the stoiies I have overheard among you. there is 
a great deal of truth, though here and there cor¬ 
rections may be requisite. ’Tis true, as the 
Poppies have told you, that flowers, one by one, 
enamelled the ground; and the Pine-tree was 
right when he described to you the seasons 
partitioning the earth. But before this, there 
extended a long weary petiod, and many a bat¬ 
tle had to be fought ere matters were ripe for 
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that I At the first Creation of the universe, the 
earth was a huge mighty rock, barren and 
rugged, but fast and immovable. As it stood, 
cold in its loneliness, the Creator sent those 
three potent brethren the Elements, to warm and 
make fruitful. First came, in his garb of gold 
and purple, the elder brother Fire. Powerful 
and uncontrolled, he rushed through the earth, 
knocking here and digging there, to conquer the 
stubborn Rock, but in rain; for, let the Fire play 
on it as it might, the Rock would not give in. 
And wildly did the battle rage! Now and then 
would Fire gain a partial victory, and succeed in 
splitting from the solid mass larger or smaller 
fragments, and hurling them in token of tri¬ 
umph over the earth j there I and my brethren 
still lie, scattered without design or order, the 
trophies of the caprice of an unbridled con¬ 
queror. But it was not always that Fire ob¬ 
tained tbe upper hand ; for in the very masses 
he had thus detached in his fury, the Rock 
sought and found means first to withstand, and 
then to make him prisoner, and bind him with 
strong fetters in his very citadel. That every 
stone has fire in its keeping you all well know; 
for when men, who love fire, and have also re¬ 
duced him to bondage, strike on one with thin 
steel, out spring the sparks—slight isolated 
breathings of the great elemental captive. How 
he still heaves and labours in his central dun¬ 
geon 1 will hereafter tell you. 

When Fire had thus been vanquished, came 
forth bis younger brother Water, in vest of 
green, turned up with silver. He was both 
wiser and more experienced; for not only had 
he profited by the example of his brothers’ de¬ 
feat, but this misfortune had brought him better 
acquainted with the character of their common 
foe. And seeing the Fire had made nothing of 
open war, he betook himself to negociation. So 
he laved, and leaped up upon the rocks, flatter¬ 
ing and toying with them; now essaying en¬ 
treaties, now cunning; now resorting, though 
more rarely, to force. 

The earth began now to put on quite another 
appearance; for Water, occupying all the spaces 
his brother had already won, soon established 
himself in their possession. In that wide basin 
where now Ocean lies, he specially and speedily 
spread; and as the Rock had at first no objec¬ 
tion, Water slily crept up higher and higher, and 
then put out bis strength, and scooped out for 
himself the valleys, down which run mighty tor¬ 
rents. And whde the Rock still took tnis in 
good part, and even stooped to lend banks to 
the new-formed fivers, the encroaching element 
waxed greedier Still, and leaving oft his banks 
behind, would threaten to wash the mountain 
base itself away. Rock stood upon his rights 
at last, however, and spurned the Water back 
into its bed; but though discomfited, he fell 
upon a wile to extend and improve his domain. 
All the light debris , of which by fraud or force 
he had despoiled the rock, he buried deep within 
his bosom; and when, after overflowing his 
batiks, compelled to retreat within them, be left 
behind a mixture of water and rock, which, as a 


portion of itself, the tolerant mountain was fain 
to harbour. Then came the seas and rivers, 
rocks and plains divided; but as yet, all barren 
and unfruitful, because on what is grudgingly 
extorted there cannot rest a blessing. 

" Then sent forth the Creator the Elements’ 
gentle sister Air, in garb of soft pale blue, to help 
and hallow all. She began by reconciling her 
brethren with tbe Rock; and though the latter 
still refused to give to Fire his liberty, Air gained 
permission, at her pleasure, to visit her iffl- 
risoned brother; and ever as she did so, she 
rougbt back with her somewhat of his warmth, 
and scattered it abroad over the earth. Then 
first life stirred In its bosom, seeds vegetated 
and struck roots: but heat alone was powerless, 
if not noxious: cool waters must assuage and 
temper it, ere buds could blossom, or vegetation 
deck the ground. Water was more than willing 
to assist, DUt straitened by his banks; so Air 
hovered caressingly over the other fettered 
brother, and drawing from his fraternal kisses 
the moisture they imparted, bore it aloft to pour 
it over the plains. Then first they felt mild 
rains, and clothed themselves in verdure; trees 
and flowers grew, and man and beast could find 
subsistence. 

" So Air continued her alternate visits to her 
brethren, receiving rich gifts in nature; from 
Fire his light ana heat, from Water fertilizing 
tempering clouds. And this you may observe 
still going on. Now Air is seen in all the 
brilliant hues left with her by her elder’s glowing 
embrace; now in the mourning veil flung over 
her by her junior in their parting hour. The Fire 
you behold in morning’s radiant flush and 
evening’s ruddy glow; and when Air bids 
Water sorrowfully adieu, you mark the weeping 
Mists, and see the cloud sail trooping by. But 
they, as Water’s offspring, cling still fondly to 
the earth. Air bids her slaves, the Winds, Dear 
them aloft upon their wings; but, pining exiles, 
they gaze downward in mute woe upon their 
home, till, dissolved in tears, they reach their 
motber’8 lap once more. 

" Nor are the fiery particles which Air bears 
off her willing captives; but when the clouds fling 
themselves despairingly downward, fire streams 
with them; the one gently weeping, the other 
wildly thundering. Thence comes the storm, 
before which man and beast instinctively quail, 
yet in which strangely mingle the soft influences 
of the weeping Cloud with the terrific lightning’s 
glare; while, as in all else in Nature, blessing 
prevails over judgment, and when Water and 
Fire have, thus united, reached the ground. 
Earth teems, revived and refreshed, and all is 
vitality and vigour. 

u What further befel—how tbe Seasons agreed 
and quarrelled—how plants arose and grew— 
ou have already heara. We Rocks behold all 
looming and smiling around us, and having 
witnessed the earlier reign of desolation and 
disorder, cannot but rejoice at the view, even 
though now lying unnoticed and little honoured 
on that earth once our unchallenged empire. 
And here I must observe how idle was the com- 
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plaint of the Foxglove of our forcing ourselves 
between you; when it is you who daily trespass 
upon us, and will soon scarcely leave us the 
lessening space on which it is our sole ambition 
to lie down in peace.” 

The Foxglove blushed, and hung down its 
flower-bells ashamed. The Strawberry tittered 
unbecomingly behind its broad green leaves, 
and the Beecn murmured something unintelligi¬ 
bly above. The Brook took fright lest the old 
strife should recommence, and said— 

“ Right thankful are we, grey Elder of the 
Forest, for your narrative; but there is much 
yet behind which you have got to tell us.” 

“ What is it you would know ?” inquired the 
Rock. 

“ What Fire, down below in the Earth's core, 
is about; and whether he submits patiently to 
his imprisonment ?” 

“ By no manner of means,” replied the Rock; 
“ for though his sister's visits amuse his cap¬ 
tivity, and console him by the share they afford 
him in Earth’s fruitfulness, he cherishes in se¬ 
cret, not only hopes of liberty, but even perhaps 
of ultimate dominion. This, however, would be 
a sad misfortune, and probably bring about the 
end of all things. And of this both Air and 
Water are aware, and do their best to prevent 
Fire from gaining the mastery. When this 
threatens to be the case, Air comes and kisses 
her beloved brother, who beneath her caresses 
glows brighter, clearer, and apparently stronger 
than before; while the heat she in her case 
steals from him prevents his burning too power¬ 
fully. If alone she finds him unmanageable, 
she calls in Water; and after an often desperate 
struggle. Fire is at length overpowered. Then 
he sits him down, in pretended quiet, in his 
rocky cave, deep in the bowels of the earth, be¬ 
guiling his captivity with many a sportive pas¬ 
time. 

“ Now would he roast and then melt the rocks 
about him, colouring the mixture with dyes 
from his own glowing fiery robes, and so make 
gold. Then would ne borrow of the Waters, 
dripping from their fissures their lighter hues, 
ana paint the paler silver. From the very Rock, 
his jailor, he would continue to purloin some of 
his dusky reddish coating to lend its dingy 
hue to his manufacture of Iron. Now none of 
them, as you may suppose, proved any very 
great blessing. Gold ana silver are proverbially 
deceitful things, however men in their folly 
crave and seek after them; and as for Iron, 
chiefly concocted before Rocks and Fields were 
on such friendly terms as now, it readily lent its 
aid to root up and disturb the latter; while 
rough, unfriendly, and discontented ever—spite 
of its obligations to the Rocks—it is more dis¬ 
inclined to pierce us to the heart. As for the 
fields, perhaps the damage done to them by iron, 
may be compensated by the greater fruitfulness 
that follows. But we Rocks can hardly bear to 
see Earth's goodly breast so cruelly maltreated; 
and when the iron is holding its remorseless 
way, we often interpose to receive the shock and 
turn the plough aside. 


“ Gold, Silver, and Iron were already made, 
and Fire grew quite tired of dabbling always in the 
same colours; so he begged Air, next time she 
came, to bring him some from Earth; and she 
collected Flowers and Grasses for him. It was 
but little of either she could carry; but with the 
Grass's green, and the fairest hues expressed 
from the light petals wafted to him. Fire dyed 
bright Gems, and hardened them in his furnace; 
so that in those far depths of Earth which you 
perhaps suppose consigned to gloom and dark¬ 
ness, all is splendour and brilliancy—the walls 
hung round with precious Stones, the Deep's 
gay garlands, and the Rock’s bright eyes. But 
3 it happens—as it will—in Fire's workshop, 
that a drop of colour overflows, or even the 
painter washes his pencil, dipt in hue of gold or 
silver, or tints more precious still, thence come 
treacherous Mica, deceptive Ores, fictitious Gems, 
to lure and mock the finder; of which, as my 
friend the Brook has told you. Puck weaves 
mimic rainbows.” 

“ But we have never seen Air carry away any 
of our sisters,” said the Tulip, with an incredu¬ 
lous shake of the head. 

“ Because,” replied the Rock, " you did not 
pay attention. Just observe, for once, the eve¬ 
ning sky, and see how it is lit up with tints 
which never could have belonged to itself. 
There glows the pink of the Rose, and the 
yellow of the Crocus, and the purple of the 
Violet, and the bright deep red of the Poppy 
over all—in short a thousand hues too numerous 
for words. Now it is not every afternoon, but 
only now and then, you see this wonderful com¬ 
bination of distinct, yet melting tints; and then 
be sure it is a wreath of flowers which Air bears 
in her hand to her imprisoned brother. 

" Distance no doubt prevents you, while you 
view the colours, from distinguishing your in¬ 
dividual sisters; but if you had asked your 
hearts, they would have told you that it was so: 
for do they not draw you powerfully, though 
perhaps unconsciously, when you all turn your 
heads, in longing recognition, towards your 
fleeting sisterhood? Your feelings, had you 
listened to them, would have taught you this ere 
now. All you creatures of earth, however, in 
this resemble mankind, that you will not believe 
that love to be the best which you might seek in 
vain for ever from the understanding, but which 
the heart is prompt to whisper still!” 

“ But what does Fire do with the Flowers,” 
inquired Forget-me-not, “ when he has robbed 
them of their radiant hues ?” 

“He stores them, colourless, but bright and 
undecaying, in rocky clefts—their starry foliage 
turned to shining crystals.” 

The Rock stood silent till the Oak put in his 
word— 

“ Forgive me if what 1 fain would ask annoys 
you, and be sure it never could be my intention 
to offend or wound one so wise and deeply 
skilled in ancient lore. But being, as I am, 
next oldest in the Forest to yourself, and show¬ 
ing, as I do, your two good gifts of strength and 
durability, I may be said to have a right to 
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your confidence. Now all are brethren here in 
the wood. We have an object amid our vicissi¬ 
tudes; we grow, and we bloom, and we bear 
fruit, each after our several fashion. You Rocks, 
however, lie unaltered—ever the same, and on 
the self-same spot. Is this not (excuse me) at 
once monotonous and melancholy ?” 

"You too are just like mankind,” said the 
Rock, half jesting, half incensed; "you look 
upon your doings as of first-rate importance; 
and on yourselves as the whole object and centre 
of creation. You grow, and you blow, and you 
bear fruit; and pray what do you make of it ? 
You wither and die, and are forgotten. Time 
stretches his hand over the spot where you 
stood, and vour every trace is blotted out. 
Each one of you is a mere drop in Nature's 
ocean, unmarked save by himself, and who 
knows not why he exists. Which of us can, 
indeed? But I at least never weary, let me 
remain ever so long unheeded; for under my 
rough outside I bear a feeling heart, and 
mark the changes all around. Many thousands 
of years have rolled over me, and no day 
among them like the last. Meantime, lying, 
as I do, with my ear to the ground, I hold 
converse through earth’s depths with distant 
Rocks, who tell me of spots on its surface 
of wondrous beauty, forming bright episodes in 
the live-long tale which Nature is for ever 
weaving for her playmate Earth.” 

" Aye!” assented the Pine-tree, " there are, 
indeed, glorious spots in the world, as my cousin 
has told me, who, you remember, enjoyed great 
opportunities while roaming as a ship’s mast.” 

" Oh, to be sure!” exclaimed the Aspen, 
scoffingly, " regions all snow and ice, where 
your friend Winter keeps the earth and people 
on it alike imprisoned !” 

" Your restless fluttering must have lost you 
half my story,” said the Pine, leisurely, " else 
you would have been aware that there are spots 
wholly the domain of Summer; where Winter 
never intrudes, where trees are ever green, and 
flowers spread a perennial carpet; where the 
waters are never arrested by ice, and which 
snow only visits as a colder kiss than usual 
from the clouds.” 

" Ah!” exclaimed several Flowers at once, 
“ could we but see those favoured regions!” 

" I am on the way to do so,” said the Brook, 
somewhat proudly; and leaping higher, and 
running faster at the very thought, I hasten to 
join the River, and it falls into the Sea, which 
surely will bear me with it to those lovely 
lands.” 

" In the meantime,” said the Rock, " Ill tell 
you more about them, for of one at least of 
those privileged and renowned spots of earth I 
have authentic information: 

" At the time when Water was concluding his 
treaty of peace with us Rocks, he scooped him¬ 
self out a lovely Bay, and the Mountains bowed 
themselves in a circle like a crown around it. 
This Bay was the Sea’s favourite retreat; and it 
invited Air to come thither and breathe her 
richest influences over these lovely shores. 


* Dip thy foot in my cooling wave,’ whispered 
Ocean to the confiding Mountain. * And I will 
crown thy summit with bright garlands,’ mur¬ 
mured Air,‘and spread a flowery carpet around 
thy knees.’ ‘ Ana I again’ (resumed Water), 

: when thus embellished, will hold up a mirror 
to thy beauties, that thou mayest behold them, 
and their reflected image shall adorn my bosom.’ 
And so it was; the gently curving Shore flung its 
golden bow round the lovely Wave, and the 
Mountain looked down smiling on the scene. 

" Now one day that Air was visiting her bro¬ 
ther Fire, she oegan to tell him about this 
favourite haunt of Water's, where he would 
dream his brightest, happiest hours away.” 

" Could I not manage to see it ?” inquired 
Fire, eagerly. 

“ Leave me to sound the Rock about it,” re¬ 
plied Air. 

Rock was by good luck in an unwonted com¬ 
plying humour, and at this very spot—thanks 
to the civilities Air and Water had shown him— 
peculiarly easy to deal with, so that our argu¬ 
ment was soon concluded. Rock consented to 
open, at the summit of the Mountain in which 
impatient Fire was imprisoned, a window, 
through which he might look out when so in¬ 
clined, provided Water would allow a Rock to 
rise distinctly in the midst of it, to keep watch 
on his proceedings. Just over against tne Bay, 
at the opening of its circle to admit the Water, 
rises a conical mount, looking down on one side 
on the gulf, and on the other on the open sea 
beyond. What I am telling you I had from 
this Rock itself. 

" Right opposite to it, on the main land, is 
Fire's observatory. By day, when light sheds 
its clear beams over the earth, the smoke alone 
is visible, which he puffs forth in clouds. But 
when night comes. Fire thrusts up his flaming 
head out of his attic window, and illumines the 
darkness with the lightning of his eyes; while 
he evidently enjoys his freedom, and plays many 
a fantastic trick : he often nods in a familiar 
way to my friend the Rock, who would return 
the compliment, were he not so fast anchored in 
the sea. And ever since the opening of Fire’s 
window, the shores of the Bay have grown more 
and more lovely. Fire was too much of a gen¬ 
tleman to enjoy the sight of its beauties without 
contributing something towards them, and scat¬ 
tered his sparks far and wide over the coast. 
Some of them fell on the verdant trees, kept 
fast hold of their shining boughs, and instead of 
going out, these sparks turned into golden fruit, 
glowing as when they left their native furnace. 
To this day (so the Rock tells me), do these 
same Trees grow red fire-apples (some call them 
oranges). And perennially glowing is this fiery 
produce; for as at every season the Trees wear 
alike their coat of dark, but shining green, so 
do these fire-born fruits adorn their twigs 
throughout the year.” 

" But do these wonderful fruits never bear 
blossoms ?” inquired the Apple Tree. 

“ That do they, like a shower of soft and fra¬ 
grant snow. The same branch carries fruit and 
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flowers, and the scent of the blossom mingles 
with the flavour of the fruit. But there is one 
spot on this favoured coast more richly fruit* 
clad still. Tis when the mountains tread more 
closely on the strand, and raise their summits, 
crowned with orange groves, interwoven with a 
net-work of the long streaming tendrils of the 
Vine. 

“ Fire, meantime, looks out from the moun¬ 
tain, rejoicing over his gifts. The Sea whispers 
its mysterious lays to the strand, and fringes its 
margin with the whitest and lightest of foam. 
The Mountain towers over the scene, and Air 
waves its soft mantle over all. The sweet per¬ 
fume of the Orange-blossom pervades it} the 
Spirit of the Water reigns there, and invites 
Earth’s denizens to bathe them in the tepid 
flood. Each evening, when Air paints the west¬ 
ern sky with her parting hues, she decks the 
mountain too with roseate draperies, that make 
her look as though she were the Sea's blushing 
bride. Each night does Fire hang forth from 
his stronghold brilliant streams, gold-grounded 
and embroidered over with precious stones. 
Then do Fire’s flames and Ocean’s waters toge¬ 
ther hold their pastime—the red glow now hiding 
itself beneath the wave, how peeping forth, 
hither and thither, broken by the trembling of 
the surf. All this my friend the Rock beholds, 
who bears himself a crown of vine-leaves, and 
sports an orange-bough, and a nodding palm- 
branch, for a plume in the verdant cap woven 
for him by the Turf, and fastened on his brow 
by thorny Aloe and the prickly Cactus. He 
looks on, as I said; and in return for the enjoy¬ 
ment which the kindred, Fire, Air, and Water, 
have afforded him, he resolved to do them a 
leasure, and build for them a private retreat, to 
old their brotherly meetings in. 

“ On the Rock’s outermost margin, towards 
the open Sea, there opens a long entrance, 
scarcely perceptible to man; behind it, however, 
expands a lofty, high-domed, ever cool cave, 
where, united though apart, Fire, Water, and Air, 
may meet together. Water Axed here a mirror 
for her ever restless wave; but Air's deep blue, 
clear as the brightest skies afford, finds access 
too; while the reflection of the Fire plays, bril¬ 
liant and wonderful, yet lambently over all; 
quenched as it were by Air's soft veil, and 
wavering in the shimmer of the waves. Now 
does Air seem to monopolize the lofty dome, as 
Water does the depths below j but ever in 
motion, they give place at times to Fire, leaping 
and licking with his forked tongue the rocky 
bases of the cavern. 

“ So do the Elements hold their secret converse, 
et granting at times to mortals the privilege of 
eing present at the conclave: these build them 
skiffs, row in and behold these marvels, then 
sail forth beneath the bright blue sky, admire 
the radiance of the imprisoned fire, and bathe 
them in the glancing waters. But when the 
talk of the brotherhood grows strictly confiden¬ 
tial, these intruders are excluded. Then Ocean 
closes with her heavy booming portals the nar¬ 
row entrance, and Air sends the winds with their 


bolts to keep them fast. What passes there is 
known only to the Elements themselves, and to 
my friend the Rock, who harbours them. But 
he is pledged to secrecy, and keeps his pledge." 

" That is right," said the Rose; M I like him 
for it. Is he, too, fond of flowers ?” 

“ Roses at least he loves, surrounded as he is 
by a perpetual Spring," replied the Rock. 

“ How lovely that must be 1" sighed forth the 
flowery Queen. 

“ And all this I am bound to see 1" gladly 
repeated the Brook. 

“ Then fail not to carry greetings from us to 
the roses on the mountain !" cried all the flowers 
together. 

“ And from us to the Orange Trees on the 
shore," murmured the Trees. 

“ But how shall I know the spot?" inquired 
the Brook of his neighbour Rock. 

u From my description," was the answer. 
“ But Men call the Bay that of Naples, and in 
their language, my friend the Rock is known by 
the name of Capri." 

“ Oh, I shall find them!" cried the Brook, 
and ran plashing on. But it had a long way to 
travel, and a great while to wander in the im¬ 
mensity of the Sea, ere it beheld the wonderful 
sights described in its neighbour Rock’s story. 

The narrator of this tale stood in Sorrento on 
the verandah of a little villa on the shore, of 
which he was the inhabitant. The Vines which 
o’ershadowed it were now withered, and ad¬ 
mitted the pale rays of the Sun; but the Orange- 
blossoms still scented the Air, and the fruit 
smiled invitingly forth from the ever-green 
foliage. Vesuvius sent forth its smoky pillar, 
and the Waves told their unceasing tale. One 
Wave, however, leaped up kindly on the rocks 
with a decided homeish sound. It was that 
which bore from its far birth-place the message 
of the trees and flowers. The brook had at 
length fulfilled its mission; but though fraught 
with greetings to the children of Nature, it 
brought alas 1 to the Bard uo tidings of those 
dear to him. 


THE POWER OF SONG. 
(For Music.) 

BT CHARLES H. BIT0HING8. 

E'en as of old Amphion’s tuneful string 
Made walls and turrets to bis verse uptpring. 
So in oar hearts tbe poet’s simple lays 
Bulwarks of Beauty and of Truth may raise; 
Whose walls, impregnable and pure, may dare 
The shafts of sin—the darts of wild despair. 

And e'en as Orpheus, with his silvery song. 
Drew to his music stubborn brutes along, 

So in our hearts the poet’s power may draw 
In mute obedience to liarmonions law 
Our passious wild—and with celestial lays 
Our grovelling senses to Elysium raise. 
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THE TRUTH1 

BY MBA. ABDY. 

I never have fondly and trustfully hung 
On the smooth, glosing accents of Flattery’s tongue; 
I never was won by the aptly-turned phrase 
That leads the tired spirit through Sophistry’s maze: 
1 like not half-meanings, perplexing and vain— 

The language for me Is unvarnished and plain j 
!Nor care I, if speakers be rough and uncouth, 

So long as they fearlessly utter the Truth! 

I like not the bards who depict to our view 
The objects of life in a rose-coloured hue— 

Nor dare on the plain, homely themes to begin 
Of poverty, sorrow, oppression, and sin ! 

The bards that I prize—there are some In these 
days— 

Depict to us clearly the world and its ways; 

All evils they oombat, all sufferings soothe, 

By the mighty and luminous power of the Truth 1 

Friends, earnest, unflinching, and Arm have I 
gained; 

The touchstone of Truth they have nobly sustained; 
The world’s brightest honours had lain at their feet 
Had they sought them amid the smooth ways of 
deceit: 

The course may be pleasant, the flowers may be fair, 
But they know that “ the trail of the serpent” is 
there— 

And pray to the God whom they served from their 
youth, 

To keep them still safe in the path of the Truth ! 


NOT HERE ! NOT HERE! 

Not here—not here! where death is ever preying 
On all most loved—most beautiful and fair! 

Not here—not here! with hell-born Sin arraying 
In angel garb of light each phantom snare! 

On to that soft, enchanted ground betraying, 

From whose charm’d sleep the waking is despair. 
Not here—not here ! beyond the clouds the goal 
Where thou must seek for rest and fold thy wings, 
my soul! 

Not in this world, whose every shining pleasure 
Lures, like an iguis-fiatuus, to the mire, 

Whose cup is gall—whose wealth, like fairy treasure, 
Turns into yellow leaves, and mocks desire; 
Where youth and beauty tread palo Fashion’s mea¬ 
sure, 

In whose embrace, health, innocence expire! 

Joy is a meteor, here, whose end is gloom— 

True joy Is found, alone, beyond the clouds and 
tomb. 

There is no medicine here, to ease thy aching— 

No precious balm, to soothe thy deep unrest! 

Its bitter waters are not good for slaking 

The parching thirst that sears the troubled breast. 
Its hopes are false—its ties each hour are breaking, 
The frailest, still, the ties that promise best; 

But far beyond yon dome of heavenly blue 
Can truth alone be found, for Heaven alone is true! 

What are to thee the honoured stars that glitter 
Upon the high-born breast, in empty pride ? 
What are its titles all, but toys that litter 

The path of life ? Can they its sad tears hide ? 
Ah no f humility’s dark robe were fitter 
For him to don, who, casting earth aside, 
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Would merely lift his gaze to those far skies— 

To Him alone who wipes all tears from out all eyes. 

What is to thee its dazzling path of glory ? 

The blood of slaughtered millions stains its sod! 
What can avail to write thy name in story 
If it be blotted from the Book of God ? 

And He hath said—the head alone grown hoary 
In righteousness, the foot with meekness shod, 
The crown of heavenly glory shall secure: 

Thy God hath said it so, and God alone is sure. 

There yet is time, poor soul, though widely wander 
Thy footsteps from the narrow path and strait. 
Open the Book of Life—there read and ponder— 
Even at the eleventh hour ’tis not too late; 

Crawl from the slough of thy despond, and yonder, 
Where shines the fight above the wicket-gato, 
Knock—and beneath the cross of God’s dear Son, 
Go, humbly tell tby sins, and say His will be done! 

Thou wilt not knock in vain, poor mournful sinner, 
O’er the wide waste of waters His white dove 
Will bring the olive-branch—thou be the winner, 
Though all on earth be lost, of heavenly love. 

Go on—go on ! be childlike a beginner, 

With humble step, and meek eyes rais’d above, 
And tread the path that thy Redeemer trod— 

The path is over thorns, but thorns that lead to God. 

Albert Taylor. 


KATHERINE. 

BY MARIA NORRIS. 

I. 

Dear Katherine! Looking in thine English eyes, 
Gemmed o’er with mirth, sweet flowers in sun¬ 
shine glowing, 

A thousand gentle fancies to me rise, 

Calm as a river in its summer flowing. 

Heaven grant those loving eyes may never dim 
With sorrow, or the blasting tomb of care; 

But while thy life swells on, like holy hymn 
At sunset, I would image gathering there, 

In future days, blest looks thou know’st not now— 
The matron's deep unutterable joy, 

When first she teaches infant knees to bow, 

And murmurs, in the hearing of her boy, 

The Saviour’s prayer, while o’er her senses steal 
Flashes of bliss which only mothers feel. 

March , 1851. 

II. 

She’s dead. Twelvemonths agone a shamefaced 
bride, 

Centre and sun of many a hope, she knelt- 

Ah! draw the curtains round the still bedside! 

Such stillness at one’s inner life Is felt, 

Like ice-cold fingers clutching at the heart. 

Ah! Katherine, Katherine—would I might recall 
The wish whose fruit has brought such bitter smart! 

But searching then in fondness, 1 of all 
Chose this one wish—the dearest I could mako— 
Nor dreamed thy death was in the wish I gave. 
Great Heaven! should not the flower, for the bud’s 
sake, 

Have lingered yet, or it have shared her grave ? 
Ah little thought I, when my hand clasped thine, 
Our farewell echoed in the Mind Divine! 

March , 1852. 
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A FEW WORDS ON GEOLOGY. 

BY MARIA NORRIS. 


■“ Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Shaksperb. 


In approaching this subject, we shall do well 
to remember that the Scriptures were never 
intended to be a scientific manual ; that they 
speak of the phenomena of nature in language 
which, although not scientifically correct, is un¬ 
derstood, ana received among us without mis¬ 
leading any one; and that in them the Deity 
has not anticipated any of the remarkable disco¬ 
veries which perchance He destined as the 
dowry of our latter ages. 

All that can be fairly required of science is, 
that she should not contradict Scripture. There 
is a science, “ falsely so called,” which has un¬ 
happily misled many well-meaning persons, and 
has almost persuaded them that Christianity 
and Philosophy are often at variance; but let us 
be certain that all Truth springs from one 
Origin, and that when we find two truths irre- 
concileable, the defect is ours; for there is in 
reality but one Truth, an emanation from Infi¬ 
nite Perfection; and while it is clear that a thing 
cannot differ from itself it is a proposition 
equally simple that perfection does not produce 
imperfection. 

We, who are students in the outer court of 
the Temple of Nature, may fancy dissonances 
in the music, as the solemn anthem from within 
peals upon our ear; we may fancy incongruities 
as we catch a glimpse now and then of the inner 
glory by a half-opened door or a raised curtain, 
but what are our fancies? The thoughts of 
short-lived mortals, are so far from infallible, 
that the wisest steps are often those which we 
would undo and amend. Can we lead forth the 
army of the stars ? Can we marshal the hosts 
of the planets, bidding each sustain his part in 
the silent and lovely dance which weaves chains 
of light around the earth, a dance which with 
energy yet as fresh as when “ the morning stars 
sang together” on the birthday of creation, has 
been kept on in unbroken flow for six thousand 
years ? 

Since regularity is the rule of Nature, eccen¬ 
tricity the exception, surely it is but reasonable 
to conclude, when we meet with insuperable 
difficulties, and apparent antagonisms, that we 
" see but in a glass, darkly,” and need a clearer 
light ere we successfully investigate the wonder¬ 
ful works of Providence. And since in criti¬ 
cising here, we are dealing with the works of 
Almighty Power and Benevolence, the greatest 
modesty ought to characterise our method of 
expressing our opinions. 

So far as a very superficial knowledge of 
Geology—if indeed that can be called a know¬ 
ledge which includes only a strong interest and 


a theoretical acquaintance—so far as such a 
knowledge may give the writer any right to 
hazard an opinion, she can honestly say that to 
her own mind certain truths of Scripture have 
received from geological facts confirmation 
strong almost as mathematical demonstration. 
She trusts that the prejudices against Geology 
are fast dying away; very certain she feels, that 
far from Deing at variance with Revelation, this 
science will be found to interpret the hierogly¬ 
phics in which Eternal Wisdom has been writing 
for countless ages on the rocks, a chain of cir¬ 
cumstances, a volume of illustrations to the 
Book of Revelation. 

To the thoughtful mind, it does seem that the 
present age is rich in the discovery of such illus¬ 
trations of the Scripture. Infidels had doubted 
whether Nineveh in reality ever existed, or whe¬ 
ther, if it existed, the prophet had not exag¬ 
gerated its size; but Dr. L&yard discovers the 
remains of the city, and finas the measurement 
of the walls to correspond with the account of 
Jonah. 

So, too, unbelievers, both scoffers and doubt¬ 
ers—let not the writer be supposed harshly to 
judge the latter ckss—had ridiculed or tried to 
disprove the Scripture chronology. Some asserted 
that the world, as it is, existed from eternity; 
others that the origin of man was far anterior 
to the period fixed in the Mosaic cosmogony; 
and such objections were not easily overruled, 
for fix what point one may, an antagonist can 
always suppose a preceding race or races. It 
would seem, indeed, an unanswerable objection; 
“ but,” says Professor Hitchcock, “ although 
Geology can rarely give chronological dates, bat 
only a succession of events, she is able to say, 
from the monuments she has deciphered, that 
man cannot have existed on the globe more that 
six thousand years” 

Nor is this a position assumed without reasons 
more than pkusible. 

" That man,” says Hitchcock, “ was among 
the very last of the animals created, is made cer¬ 
tain by the fact that his remains are found only 
in the very highest part of alluvium. This is 
rarely more than one hundred feet in thickness, 
while the other fossiliferous strata lying beneath 
the alluvium are six miles thick. 

“ Hence man was not in existence during all 
the period in which these six miles of strata 
were in a course of deposition, and he has ex¬ 
isted only during the comparatively short period 
in which the one hundred feet of alluvium bare 
been formed ; nay, during only a small part of 
the alluvial period. His bones having the same 
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chemical composition as the bones of other 
animals, are no more liable to decay; and, 
therefore, had he lived and died in any of the 
periods preceding the alluvial, his bones must 
have been mixed with those of other animals 
belonging to those periods. But they are not 
thus found in a single well-authenticated in¬ 
stance, and, therefore, his existence has been 
limited to the alluvial period. Hence he must 
have been created and placed upon the globe 
(such is the testimony of Geology), during the 
latter part of the alluvial period.*’ 

That human remains are capable of fossiliza- 
tion, is proved by the fact that the process is 
now actiudly going on in many parts of the 
world. 

" On the coasts of the Antilles,” says the 
learned Humboldt in his Cosmos , “ these forma¬ 
tions of the present ocean contain articles of pot¬ 
tery, and otner objects of human industry; and 
in Guadaloupe even human skeletons of the 
Carib tribe.” There is a large slab of limestone 
rock in the British Museum, containing a large 
portion of a female skeleton—a specimen fami¬ 
liar no doubt to many of our readers; we be¬ 
lieve it was dug up at Guadaloupe: in any case 
a sight of it must convince the most sceptical, 
that human bones are as capable of being thus 
preserved as any remains which have been dis¬ 
covered. 

To our mind, the view of the earth as the 
laboratory of the Deity, in which for thousands 
of years He carried on operations, preparing it 
gradually for higher and higher developments of 
organic life, is a sublime and awful retrospect. 
Were it possible for the panorama of Creation 
to be unrolled in successive Beenes before us, 
the word Creator would be fraught with ideas of 
magnitude and power, of foresight and benevo¬ 
lence, infinitely surpassing our present concep¬ 
tions. We should see how exactly the succes¬ 
sive races of creatures were suited to the condi¬ 
tion of the earth which prevailed during their 
life, and how their existence, while it lasted, was 
one of pleasure and enjoyment. 

Incongruous and unsightly in our eyes do 
many of the fossil creatures appear; but we 
should perceive, on a study of the subject, that 
creatures with organizations so delicate as our 
existing • races, could not have lived in the 
world’s then condition. Never, say the geolo¬ 
gists, was the world so filled with high forms of 
organic life as now, and never was it in a state 
so adapted to their comfort and preservation. 

The vast changes which upheaved continents 
and overturned rocks, are to ub unknown. 
What a destruction of life and beauty would 
ensue if such convulsive throes now agitated the 
earth’s crust! But the Deity creates to pre¬ 
serve, not to destroy; and in the beautiful lan¬ 
guage of David, “ his tender mercies are over 
all his works.” 

And yet if these giant changes had never oc¬ 
curred, how many beauties, how many sources 
of pleasure and of industry would have been 
wanting. The romantic undulations of hill and 
dale, so important to the charms of fine scenery 


which have often elevated and chastened our 
minds, would not h?ve existed. Imagine the 
earth’s surface a dead flat. What monotony! 
It would be a constant punishment to creatures 
so gratified by variety as we are. Not only 
would our taste have been wounded, but our 
precious stones and metals would have been 
sought in vain; their formation probably occurs 
too low for human labour ever to have reached 
them, had not a mighty Hand overturned the 
earth’s surface, and piled up in rocky store¬ 
houses such treasures as are accessible to the 
labour of man. 

Beauty might have gazed on the dew-drops, 
and longed to chrystallize their rainbow spark- 
lings, and to deck herself with them as orna¬ 
ments ; but she might have sighed in vain over 
their short-lived splendour: the tremulous rays 
of the diamond—that temple of imprisoned 
light—the rich glow of the ruby, the purple 
Bhinings of the amethyst, would not have been 
hers; nor could she have had those robes fine 
as tissue, which are woven for her by ma¬ 
chinery almost perfect, if these convulsions of 
former ages had not brought the metals near the 
surface. 


It may be interesting here to state that man’s 
labours have extended to * “ a vertical depth of 
somewhat j more than two thousand feet (about 


one-third of a geographical mile) below 
the level of the sea, and consequently only 
about one 19,800th part of the earth’s sur¬ 
face.” The temperature of the water at the 
bottom of a deep salt mine at Minden, in 
Prussia.t “ was ninety-one degrees Fahrenheit, 
which, assuming the mean temperature of the 
air as forty-nine degrees three minutes, gives an 
augmentation of temperature of one degree for 
every fifty-four feet.” 

How essential are our coal formations to our 


prosperity as a nation! Whatever our con¬ 
dition might have been, at least we should have 
been situated widely different but for these trea¬ 
sures of our isles. 


Is it not a strange reflection, that the gas 
which lights our streets, the coals of the house¬ 
hold fires about which we gather, are new forms 
which a gigantic primeval vegetation has as¬ 
sumed. Nearly four hundred species have been 
detected by the botanical analyst in the coal for¬ 
mations of England and the European con¬ 
tinents. Among them are grasses, gigantic 
palms, and conifer®; some of the latter exhibit¬ 
ing faint traces of annual rings! Strange regis¬ 
ter of bygone ages, penned by Time himself, and 
incapable of falsehood! 

How many changing seasons must have 
breathed through those, green boughs—how 
many strange and extinct species couched be- 
neneath them, before the mighty metamorphosis 
was perfected! And how many reverses of 
human fortunes, both private and national, were 


♦ Humboldt: 
Ott6. 


“ Cosmos.” Translated by C. 
t Idem. 
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sustained and forgotten, ere those great hidden 
riches were disturbed, and brought to light. 

99 In order to give some idea,” says Hum¬ 
boldt, 99 of the luxuriance of the vegetation of 
the primitive world, and of the immense masses 
of vegetable matter which were doubtlessly ac¬ 
cumulated in currents, and converted in a moist 
condition into coal, I would instance the Saar- 
briicker coal measures, where one hundred and 
twenty beds are superposed on one another, in¬ 
clusive of a great many which are less than a 
foot in thickness; whilst in the forests of our 
temperate zones, the carbon contained in the 
trees growing over a certain area would hardly 
suffice, in the space of a hundred years, to cover 
it with more than a stratum of seven French 
lines in thickness/’ 

When we know that the depth of the Lanca¬ 
shire coal-fields is about one hundred and twenty 
feet, this gives us a vivid idea of not only the 
higher temperature of the earth during the car¬ 
boniferous depositions, but also of the immense 
time it must have required to form and harden 
the measures. 

We have mentioned that the temperature in¬ 
creases as we dig below the surface, and to ac¬ 
count for this we may state that geologists very 
generally believe that the centre of the earth is 
m a state of fusion, and that volcanoes are, to 
use a familiar illustration, the safety valves of 
the globe. This, of course is theoretical; yet 
it is certainly possible, even probable; but as 
we cannot test beyond a limited depth by actual 
observation the nature of the earth's strata, we 
must be contented to remain uncertain. Our 
theory, at any rate, is more reasonable than that 
of the Brahmin scriptures, which assert that the 
world Is supported by an elephant, upheld in his 
turn by a monster tortoise. 99 On what the tor¬ 
toise rests,” says Humboldt, S( the credulous 
Brahmin is not permitted to inquire/’ 

Here we may draw what appears to us a most 
reasonable ana fair argument for the truth of 
the Bible; it is this : our scriptures, though 
they have not anticipated, do not, we believe, in 
any instance, when rightly interpreted, contra¬ 
dict science; whereas the pretended sacred 
writings of the Brahmins and others contain 
falsities which an English child would scorn to 
credit. The Brahmin scriptures in particular 
contain false systems, systems of astronomy, &c., 
which stamp tnem as untruthful, when held in 
the light of modern scientific knowledge. No 
degradation of this kind has been the fate of our 
Bible: we have, indeed, discovered that our in¬ 
terpretation of its meaning has, in a few unim¬ 
portant instances, been mistaken; but the cor¬ 
rections consequent on such discovery have 
been fearlessly made, and the volume of mercy 
is left intact—and this while the writings of the 
best of the uninspired ancients are full of ab¬ 
surdities, when they approach the subject of the 


world’s origin and the beginning of things. 
Any one may be satisfied on this latter point by 
referring to the chapter on the Greek philoso¬ 
phers in 99 Tytler’s Universal History.” 

How is every part of this world crowded with 
proofs of design and of benevolence! There 
seems not an atom of matter forgotten or neg¬ 
lected : like the glasses in a kaleidoscope, the 
simple substances of nature are perpetually as¬ 
suming new forms of attractions and usefulness: 
all is music to the ear, and beauty to the eye. 
While there is boundless profusion in nature, 
there is no waste; the debris of yesterday’s races 
serve to-day a fresh purpose in the economics of 
the world; and while nothing is wanting, neither 
is anything in excess. Amid so much apparent 
disorder, too, all is order t the materials in the 
cabinet of Nature are arranged with all the regu¬ 
larity of a nice philosopher; or in cases where 
this order is temporarily deviated from, the ex¬ 
ception serves the prosperity of God’s creatures 
better than the rule could have done, as in the 
instances we have mentioned in some district# 
where the strata have been disturbed to place 
the metals within the reach of man. 

There is a sadness in the reflection that the 
basie8t life of study mast leave us on a low form 
in the school of knowledge—sad thought, in¬ 
deed, were this life our only existence; it is, 
however, but the lower school; and the Christian 
student, who sees that in the material world 
everything answers the end of its creation, 
cannot doubt that his soul, with its insatiable 
cravings after knowledge—his soul, from whose 
depths the cry 99 Excelsior ” is perpetually aris¬ 
ing to heaven, is destined for a life happy and 
glorious ; of which bis present state, in its best 
aspects, is but a very faint image. 

It is no strange earth in which we shall lie 
down until our resurrection: there is no place 
in it so dark that the eye of Providence is not 
perpetually overlooking it; and no atom of our 
composition can be scattered beyond the reach 
of His hand. 

With all her wonders, all her beauties, her 
myriads of past and present existences, our 
planet is but a point in our system, and our 
system but a specie in infinite space i 

How well does the language of Job become 
our lips Surely there is a vein for the silver, 
and a place for gold, where they fine it. Iron 
is taken out of the earth, and brass is molten 
out of the stone. He (God) setteth an end to 
darkness, and searchelh out all perfection; the 
stones of darkness and the shadow of death. 
He putteth forth his hand upon the rock; he 
overturneth the mountains by the roots. Lo ! 
these are parts of his ways; but how little a por¬ 
tion is heard of him ? but the thunder of his 
power who can understand ?” • 

* Job, ch. 26 and 28. 
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AN AMERICAN SKETCH. 

BY G. B. D. 


“ Her life was short, but fair, 

Unsullied by a blot; 

And now she sinks to dreamless rest— 

(A dove who makes the earth her nest)— 

So murmur not! 

«*•*•» 

It is the common lot 
To lurk in hearts to things that fly.” 

Barry Cornwall. 


In a comfortable parlour whose closely-drawn an object of envy to her companions, they all 
curtains and bright cheerful fire made one forget loved her, that she was so unconscious of her 
the wintry storm that was raging without—or if evident superiority. 

thought of, the knowledge but served to enhance “ Often have I sat with Clara and her sister 
the comfort within—a calm and placid matron on the gallery of their cottage home, in the calm 
was sitting near the fire, and as she plied her stillness of some bright moonlight night, and 
glittering knitting-needles, ever and anon her listened to her sweet musical voice, as she would 
sweet serious eyes would rest, with a loving repeat passage after passage from some favourite 
glance, upon two fair young girls, who were poet, and thought* as I gazed upon her, that she 
seated at a table in the centre of the room, upon herself was as fair as any of the beautiful crea- 
which stood a globe-lamp. One was busilv em- turns of the poet’s fancy, 
ployed with her needle, the other seemingly en- “ Our sweet Clara, though portionless, was 
gaged in looking over a book of prints; but not without admirers, and from among the 
throwing it down with a half-smothered yawn, many she selected one whose similarity of tastes 
she exclaimed— seemed to point him out as a fit companion fpr 

“ What a dull dreary evening! How can yon one so gifted, 
sit sewing there, dear Helen, as if your life de- “ 1 was at her bridal. Always lovely, Clara 
pended noon every stitch ? Throw it by, and • looked still lovelier in her wedding-robes, with 
come ana take this seat by mamma. I will I the happiness she felt irradiating her sweet 
seat mysslf here at her feet, and she will tell us , countenance. I shall never forget her father’s 
some of those recollections of her youth, which look of pride as he placed her hand in that of 
charm us so much $ will you not, dear mamma ?” her husband, nor the tearful smile of her mother. 
The lady smiled ana said, as she laid her as she committed her darling to another’s guar- 
hand caressingly on the speaker’s head— dianship. We all rejoiced at her marriage, for 

“ Willingly, my dear; but the choice must she had wedded, uot only one capable of ap- 
rest with you.” predating the priceless gift of her love, but the 

“ You have often promised, dear mamma, to heir of a wealthy family, and we all felt that one 
tell us of your early friend, Clara,” said Helen, so frail and delicate should not be exposed to 
“ She was very beautiful, was she not ?” the privations entailed by poverty. 

“ Sweet Clara, she was, indeed, very beautiful, “ I did not see Clara again for several years, 
with her dark hair parted upon her brow and when we again met in the city which had been 
folded simply around her classic head, and her her residence since her marriage, and which was 
deep blue eyes so fraught with tenderness, half now to become my home. The first time I saw 
veiled with their long lashes. She was the her after my arrival was at church. It was the 
realisation of a poet’s dream. It was in a sunny season of an Episcopal visitation, and the church 
southern home that I first met Clara S ■ , and was thronged with strangers, eager to witness 
I thought that I had never seen one more beauti- tbe solemn rite of confirmation. The soothing 
ful. Nearly of the same age, we soon became and solemn services of the church, which for 
friends, ana I learned by more familiar inter- some time I had not been able to attend, pe- 
course to love her deeply. Indeed she was eupied my whole attention; but tbe voice of tiie 
loved by all who knew her. priest requesting the candidates for confirmation 

“ Her parents’ dearest treasure, she was the to approach the altar, caused me to look up, and 
charm ot the domestic circle; even the old I saw Clara, among many others, coming up the 
household servant! regarded her with a love aisle. My eyes filled as I saw that beautiful and 
approaching to idolatry. Gifted with a mind of gentle being kneeling in reverential awe before 
the highest order, and a deep poetic tempera- Die altar, and heard her sweet voice in the 
meat, her natural enthusiasm was blended with responses prescribed by the ritual, wherein 
a shrinking modesty, which lent a new charm to she renounced tbs ‘ pomps and vanities of the 
her always graceful manner; instead of being world,’ and solemnly ratified the vows made for 
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her in her baptism; and I mingled my prayers 
with those of the good bishop, as, placing his 
hands upon her bowed head, he prayed God to 
defend this his servant, and bring her to His 
everlasting kingdom. We met as if we had 
parted but yesterday, with the free frank cor¬ 
diality of ola. 

“ I soon left for the north, and on my return 
after an absence of some months, I called to see 
Clara. 

“ I was admitted to her room, and found her 
with a fair young babe upon her breast, and a 
new and holier beauty upon her brow, a beauty 
which had its source in the deep fount of a 
mother’s love. 

“ It was a beautiful picture to see that fair 
young mother, as she sat in a large arm-chair, 
her slight figure wrapped in a snowy robe, the 
delicate lace of her cap just shading her pure 
fair brow and cheek, bending so lovingly over 
the little fragile blossom nestled to her bosom. 
She might have sat a model for the Madonna. 
Her health failed visibly from the hour of her 
child’s birth—but she did not seem aware of it; 
her whole soul seemed to be centred in her 
baby, and it was, in truth, a lovely baby. 

“ * Do you know, dear,* she said to me one 
morning, as I entered her chamber and found 
her fondling her infant,‘ that to-day is my birth¬ 
day ? Iam twenty years old to-day.’ 

“ I kissed her cheek, offered my kind wishes 
for her and her child’s happiness; but the tears 
rose to my eyes, for I feared that she might 
never see another birthday, and I knew that her 
husband was even then planning a journey for 
her benefit. 

u They were absent but a few months; Clara 
pined to return to her home and to her child, 
and she was gratified. Her husband purchased 
a beautiful residence near the city, and sur¬ 
rounded her with all the luxuries which love 
could devise or wealth could purchase, in the 
vain hope of prolonging her existence. 

“ I had not seen Clara for some weeks, and 
one bright afternoon in the early summer, I pre¬ 
vailed upon a friend to drive me out to see her. 


“ What a beautiful drive that was. Our road 
was bordered on each side by beautiful summer- 
residences, each embowered by shade-trees, 
among which one might notice the deep green 
of the China-tree with its fragrant clusters of 
lilac flowers, the graceful Alanthus and delicate 
Mimosa, and the bright glossy green of the live 
oak, that pride of our southern forests; richly 
cultivated gardens, in which bloomed flowers of 
every hue, from the humble violet to the stately 
oleander and superb cape jasmine, were spread 
out before us, in many instances only separated 
from the road by hedges of Cherokee rose, 
whose pure white flowers contrast so beautifully 
with the deep green of its polished leaves. 

“ It was a beautiful spot that new home of 
Clara's; and when I reached it, I found her 
husband sitting on the gallery. He assisted me 
from the carriage, and in answer to my in¬ 
quiries concerning Clara, replied that 6he was 
very feeble; ‘ but,' he added, * she will be glad 
to see you.’ I followed him to her room. 

“ She was lying half buried in the cushions 
of her couch, which had been drawn before an 
open window, through which the sweet south 
breeze came laden with the perfume of the China 
blossoms and the sweet breath of the yellow 
jasmine. Oh! how fearfully had she changed. 
Her whole appearance showed but too plainly 
that consumption had claimed its victim. She 
told me that she would spend the summer with 
her mother, ‘and when I return home,' she 
added, ‘you will be often with me, dear—will 
you not spend the winter here with me?’ I 
could scarcely restrain my emotions, as I took 
her wasted hand in mine and promised all she 
required. 

“My visit was never claimed. Before the 
winter Clara was laid in the silent tomb, leaving 
to us the memory of her short life, as of a 
beautiful dream, vanished too quickly. 

“ Alas! how many of the fair young daughters 
of our land die thus in the loveliness of youth! 
Oh! would that my warning voice could arouse 
mothers to the necessity of taking more care to 
strengthen the constitution of their children by 
early training.” 


THE CHILD 
LITTLE GRACE’S EXPERIENCES. 

BT ELIZABETH O’HARA. 

Grace Harcourt had one day been a very good 
girl, had practised attentively, written a careful 
copy, and repeated her lessons quite perfectly, 
when her mamma told her she had a great treat 
in store for her. 

“ O, what is it. Mamma ? Do tell me,” she 
cried. 

“ I mean to take you with me to-morrow to 
Forest Grove, where you have so often wished to 
go. We will ride there in your Uncle’s pony- 
chaise ; and when we have seen the grounds we 
will have our dinner under the trees.” 


'S CORNER. 

“O, Mamma—dear Mamma! How nice— 
how delightful—that will be!” she exclaimed, 
jumping about, and clapping her hands. “ Shall 
we go early—very early indeed ?” 

“ Yes, m soon as Grandpapa is up, and I 
have seen that he has everything quite comforta¬ 
ble. We must not neglect Grandpapa, you 
know.” 

“No, that would never do. But, Mamma, 
Grandpapa gets up so dreadfully late! Could 
not we just ask him to make haste to-morrow ?” 

“ Why, no. We may be sure he will do so 
if he be well enough; and it would not be kind 
to hurry him.” 

“ Why not. Mamma ?” 
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“ Because it would seem as if you cared more 
for your own pleasures than his comforts; so 
you must make up your mind to wait patiently, 
like a grateful little girl. And do be very care¬ 
ful not to make a noise to disturb him.” 

“ Well, I will try ever so hard, Mamma, to be 
quiet; for indeed 1 do love Grandpapa. But 
may I tell him I have been good, ana where I 
am going to-morrow ?” 

“ Certainly, my love. And now put your 
books away, and run off to your play.” 

Grace was so delighted at the prospect of the 
promised enjoyment that she could think and 
talk of nothing else. And next morning, when 
she was called, her first question was— 

“ Is it a fine day, Jane ?” 

“Beautiful, Miss Grace,” answered Jane; 
while the bright sun filled the room with cheer¬ 
ful light. 

“ And how is Grandpapa, Jane ? Is he getting 
Up?” 

“No, Miss; and your Mamma hopes you 
will remember to be very quiet, as Master said 
he had had a bad night.” 

Poor Grace was sadly grieved at this news, 
but she crept about the house like a little 
mouse; and, though she was not very fond of 
work, amused herself with her doll’s things till 
her Grandpapa came down; as her Mamma ad¬ 
vised her not to run in the garden, lest she 
should tire herself. 

At length Grandpapa appeared. Grace ran 
to shake up the cushions of his chair, as usual; 
but he was rather poorly that morning, which 
made him testy; so, instead of thanking her, he 
roughly bade her move out of the way. Her 
heart swelled at this, and she thought it very 
hard to bear; but she said nothing, and stood 
by, watching how patiently her Mamma waited 
on him and placed all his little comforts within 
his reach. Though the chaise was at the door, 
and Shag, the pony, stood pawing the ground, 
as if he too would like the excursion, she 
had the forbearance not to mention it. Many 
children I know would have called out “The 
chaise is come. Mamma— do make haste; I am 
sure we shall be too late;” but Grace was less 
selfish, 

“And what am I to do all day?” asked 
Grandpapa. “ I cannot think what takes you 
out this hot weather. I am sure it will rain.” 

“ O no. Grandpapa, the glass is at ‘ Bet fair,’ 
and the sky is so blue, it cannot be going to 
rain.” 

“ Miss Price will come and spend the day with 
you. Father. I really do not like to disappoint 
my patient, good, little Grace.” 

“ I do not want Miss Price. My leg is worse 
than ever.” 

“Shall we stay at home, Grandpapa?” said 
Grace; “I do not care very mucn.” But as 
she spoke the tears filled her eyes, even though 
she tried to keep them back. 

Mr. Gresham looked at her for a moment, 
and then, stooping down to kiss her, answered, 

“No, my generous, unselfish darling, you 
shall not lose your iaunt forme. My foot is 


much easier now, and I shall be very glad to see 
my old friend. Miss Price. You will have a 
lovely day for your drive. There, make haste 
off, my pet. Good-bye!” 

Now, what made this sudden change in Mr, 
Gresham’s feelings? Good temper; that was 
all. People, when they are ill and in pain, are 
sometimes cross and unreasonable, as Grand¬ 
papa had been; but Mrs. Harcourt’s patience, 
and Grace’s generosity, made him feel his folly. 
Was not that better than if they also had mur¬ 
mured and fretted ? 

Some of my little readers may wonder why I 
call Grace generous, since she had not given 
away anything; but generosity does not always 
consist in making presents: we must learn to 
give up also before we are truly generous. 

I wish I could describe Grace’s great joy as 
she drove along beside her Mamma. She had the 
best thing in the world to make her happy—an 
approving conscience; she knew she had really 
been good, and quite deserved her present plea¬ 
sure. The village, as they passed through it, 
looked prettier and busier than it had ever done; 
and how gaily the fire burned in the black¬ 
smith’s forge, while the sparks danced off the 
hot iron he was hammering ! Then, it wa9 so 
funny to see the geese waddling along the green 
to the pond, where was a poor hen, who had uur 
wittingly hatched a breed of goslings, clucking 
to them . in great distress as they ran to the 
water, where she could not follow them. Grace 
laughed at the hen's mistake, and then felt 
almost sorry for her. There was little Johnny 
Barker, too, creeping along to school in his 
clean white pinafort; she wished he could go 
to Forest Grove with them. 

And then came the pleasant lanes, with their 
high hedges, with wild flowers twisting about 
them, studding the sloping banks, and lending 
fresh scents to the soft, warm air, already per¬ 
fumed by the fragrant hay — the corn-crake 
chirping in the fields, and the lark carolling 
above them, far out of sight—butterflies darting 
in and out of the flowers, and every now and 
then a pretty little cottage starting up by the 
road-side, with rosy, nut-brown children crowd¬ 
ing to peep over the half-door at the travellers. 
Could anything be more delightful?. Grace 
nestled up close to her dear Mamma, and hoped, 
she might always be a good giil. 

At length they reached Forest Grove, and 
then her joy was unbounded. First of all there 
was a dear little house at the Park gates; this 
was the Lodge, and the woman who lived in 
it having been an old servant of Mrs. Har- 
court's, was delighted to see them, and made 
them promise to come back and eat some of her 
strawberries and cream. Then, after skimming 
along the avenue, which was smoother than a 
garden-walk, and was arched over by limes and 
horse-chestnut trees, forming a canopy of green 
leaves above them, they arrived in front of the 
house, built like a castle! Grace had so long 
wished to see a real castle, and now, here was, 
one, with a lawn as soft as a velvet carpet before 
it, and thick groups of every sort of tree, their.' 
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foliage contrasting wonderfully in shape and 
colour. A peacock strutted on the terrace- 
walk, displaying his gorgeous tail, now wide 
outspread, now gracefully drooping; and deer, 
real deer, were tossing their antlered heads, and 
bounding along quite near; while the sun lit up 
the farthest corners, and played over the masses 
of verdure; and pretty light clouds chased each 
other across the blue sky. “ Oh, Mamma!” 
she cried, 44 how beautiful, how very beautiful! 
bow I wish Grandpapa was with us.*’ 

They went alfthrough the hot-houses, where 
she was aim os t bewildered by the wonderful tro¬ 
pical plants and strange flowers; but it was so 
very warm there, that I question if she enjoyed 
that part of the visit as much as her Mamma, 
still it was very pleasant; but her joy was un¬ 
speakable when they went over the grounds. 
There she saw a pond with gold and silver fish, 
quite tame, who aarted about in the clear water, 
and popped up their heads for the crumbs she 
was allowed to give them. There was also an 
aviary, with ever so many foreign birds, of the 
brightest colours she could imagine, some so 
small, they were hardly larger than a big bee, 
but all alive, hopping about from spray to spray, 
and chirruping incessantly. Then there was a 
broad lake, with a pretty boat, and a man wait¬ 
ing to row them across; a noble swan, too, was 
swimming proudly about, looking so stately, 
and gracefully curving its long neck. There 
was no end to the pleasures of the day. 

When they landed, Grace was allowed to run 
about the Park freely, and gather a fine nosegay 
of the monthly roses, honevsuckles, and wild 
flowers that were allowed to grow at the foot of 
the fine old trees, while her Mamma sat under 
their shade and read. At length, quite tired 
out, she seated herself by her Mamma, and 
then they opened their basket of provisions, to 
see what Jane had packed up for their dinner, 
and found some nice cold fowl and ham, a tart, 
a bottle of currant wine, and a cake. Ohl 
how Grace enjoyed her dinner in this pleasant 
spot. 

44 Mamma,” she asked, 44 are there any little 
girls here ? This is Lord De Vere's house, I 
know; but the man said the birds were Lady 
Isabella’s. Who is Lady Isabella, and how old 
is she ? 

44 She is Lord De Vere’s only child, and is 
just about your age, Grace.” 

“ A little girl! how very happy she must be. 

I wish I could see her. Would not you like to 
see Lady Isabella, Mamma ?” 

" No, I am very well satisfied as I am, 
Grace.” 

“ Oh, but Mamma, to live in this beautiful 
place, to have all those darling little birds for 
one’s very own, and to be able to go on the 
lake every day—I am sure I wish I were she.” 

“ Softly, softly, my Grace, or I shall be quite 
sorry I have brought you to Forest Grove, if 
the sight of all these beauties is to make you 
discontented and envious.” 

44 Envious, Mamma ? But surely I may just 
wish to have the same fine things as she has ?” 1 


“ 4 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, 
nor anything that is his.’ Do you remember 
that, eh, Grace ? It is dangerous to wish for 
these riches, delightful as they are; because 
you may become dissatisfied with your own 
position, and forget how much better off you are 
than many poor children. Would you like to 
change places with Betsey Adams, for instance? 
—the little girl who weeds our garden, and 
works in the fields all day.” 

4( No, that I would not. Mamma. Her cottage 
is so cold and dirty—and do you know, 1 really 
believe she has often nothing but dry bread to 
eat. O, no, I would not be Betsey Adams for the 
world!” 

“ Then think of her another time when yon 
wish to change places, and remember how much 
more fortunate you are. Besides, Lady Isabella 
is so accustomed to this lovely place, that sbe 
does not admire it as you do.” 

44 Now do you really mean that. Mamma? 
Is it Dossible?” 

44 Quite possible, my love. I do not think 
you yourself care very much about the easy- 
chairs and sofas in our house, or the nice soft 
carpets under your feet, the thick curtains to 
keep out the cold, your frocks for summer and 
winter, your snug little bed, your good break¬ 
fasts and dinners.” 

44 O but. Mamma, everybody has these 
things!” 

“Everybody you visit, my little girl; but 
when Betsey first came to our house, she told 
Jane she had never seen such a grand place in 
her life.” 

“ Well, I never thought of that before. Will 
you let me try to save up something for her, 
Mamma ? I wonder if she lias a plum-pudding 
on Christmas-day like we have, or a twelfth- 
cake?” 

“ No, that she has not, Grace.” 

44 Then I declare I will save up some of my 
pocket-money and give her one — that I will. 
And so Lady Isabella does not care for all these 
fine things, any more than I do for my little 
garden ? How funny! But I suppose she 
would be sorry to lose them. Mamma ?” 

44 Certainly; as you would be, my child, were 
you to lose all the comforts you enjoy.” 

It was now time for them to return to the 
Lodge, according to their promise. The straw¬ 
berries and cream were excellent; and as soon 
as they had despatched them, they drove off 
homewards. Shag trotted along briskly, and 
their moonlight-ride was as pleasant as the 
morning journey. All was so quiet and peace¬ 
ful, the very flowers seemed asleep; the warm 
air steamed up, rich with odours; not a sound 
was heard but the nightingale’s song, or the 
distant watch-dog’s bark. The children who 
had played along the road were now safe in bed; 
but the bright fire-light Bhone cheerily out from 
some of the cottage windows, and showed their 
mothers busily frying a supper for the hungry 
labourers. 

44 O, Mamma,” said Grace, “ I am sure all 
the world may be happy if they will j for every* 
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body can see the pretty stars, and the soft- 
shining moon, and hear these sweet birds. God 
must love us very much, to give us so many 
nice things!” 

“ He does indeed, Grace.” 

“ Quite as much as Lady Isabella, though 
she is so rich ?” 

" Quite, my love. We are all His children, 
and, however low our lot may be, we cannot be 
utterly miserable if we are good and try to do 
our duty in it.” 

On arriving at home, they found Grandpapa 
sitting up for them, in high good humour, for 
he too had spent a very pleasant day with kind 
Miss Price; and when Grace had related all the 
wonders they had seen, he bade her guess what 
he was going to do with her the next day. 

She guessed and guessed, but to no purpose. 
At last he said— 

“ How would you like to go up to town—to 
London, pet ?” 

"To Ivondon, Grandpapa!—to London in real 
earnest ?” 

“ Yes, darling; Miss Price is going to¬ 
morrow, and has promised to take care of you on 
the journey, and I mean to send you up to your 
Aunt Courtenay for a week, if Mamma has no 
objection. This is Grandpapa’s treat to his good 
little Grace. 1 shall tell your Aunt to take you 
to all the sights.” 

Mrs. Harcourt willingly consented, and the 
next day the happy child accompanied Miss 
Pi ice on this delightful jaunt. She was rather 
sorry to leave her Mamma and Grandpapa, but 
then she was going to see her Aunt anil Cousins, 
of whom she was very fond; besides, her 
Mamma whispered, “ Do not let Grandpapa see 
you cry at parting with us, it will vex him;” so 
she wiped her tears and went away with a smile. 

Her Aunt and cousin Caroline were very glad 
to have her with them, and the first place they 
went to was Kensington Gardens. This was a 
great pleasure to her, though she was rather 
puzzled why they were called gardens, and had 
not expected to see such a fine place: the band 
was playing beautifully, smartly dressed children 
were running about, and elegant ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen stood listening to the music. All this 
was very different from Forest Grove, but quite as 
pleasant in its way. That evening, too, she re¬ 
mained a long while at her window, watching the 
lamp-lighter, and seeing the lights shine out at 
his touch as if by magic: she was quite sur¬ 
prised that Caroline did not seem to enjoy it as 
Bhe did; and then she remembered what her 
Mamma had told her the day before about Lady 
Isabella, and felt how true it was. 

Caroline was a very good-natured child, but 
she could hardly help laughing at Grace’s ex¬ 
clamations of delight when she saw the fine 
shops in Regent-street. Mrs. Courtenay kindly 
lingered to please her little niece; but Caroline 
only wondered, and was almost impatient at 
last, I cannot tell you half the sights she saw: 


there were the Zoological Gardens, and Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition, and the Adelaide Gallery, 
and the British Museum. The two last pleased 
her especially; there were so many curiosities in 
the Museum; and as for the Bazaars, she had 
not thought it possible to invent so many toys 
and pretty things. She saw, too, that anybody 
might enjoy the Museum, poor as well as rich, 
and that their little girls might sometimes be 
treated with a peep at the beautiful play¬ 
things in the Bazaars. " Oh yes,” she cried; 
“ there is pleasure for us everywhere if 
we likeand then she thought again of 
Lady Isabella and of poor Betsey Adams, who 
was so very poor, and I am glad to say this last 
thought cheered her just as she was going to 
buy herself a second doll. She remembered how 
she had intended to save for Betsey, and felt 
ashamed to feel how nearly she had broken her 
good resolution. 

Caroline, however, seemed so insensible to all 
these sights, that Grace fancied she cared for 
nothing; but she was soon undeceived, for her 
Cousin returned home with her, and then the 
town-girl’s raptures at the country scenes were 
far greater than hers had been in London. She 
made another discovery, also : Betsey Adams, 
whom she had so pitied, was much stronger, had 
better health, and ran twice as fast as she did. 
There was not a gayer or heartier girl in the vil¬ 
lage ; and when Grace heard her laughing and 
singing away, she could not help remarking on 
it to her Mamma. 

“Betsey hr.s good health and a clear con¬ 
science, my love; and, as you observed when 
we were returning from Forest Grove, every 
one may be happy if good.” 

“ But she has neither shoes nor stockings to 
wear. Mamma.” 

“ Neither have you an aviary, a peacock, 
or a lake, Grace; yet I think you are a merry 
little thing. Betsey has not been used to the 
comforts you possess, and perhaps does not 
miss them; still, we, who are better off*, must do 
all in our power to make her state easier, for 
only thus can we prove our gratitude to our 
Master, who has graciously bestowed so many 
more blessings on us. And now, Caroline’s 
extreme delight here, and her wonder when you 
were so enchanted with town, may plainly teach 
ou that we need never envy another’s position, 
owever elevated it may seem; for we become 
so accustomed to the pleasures that are within 
pur daily reach, that we almost forget them; 
and, after all, happiness lies within ourselves, 
for wherever or whoever we may be, we can¬ 
not be happy unless we are virtuous. This has 
been your first experience in life, my child: if, 
when Christmas comes, you have persevered in 
your good behaviour, and in your endeavour to 
assist poor Betsey, you will and as many plea¬ 
sures in the frost, snow, and rain, as m that 
lovely day at Forest Grove, or the gay week 
spent in London. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 

POINT LACE POMPADOUR CAP. 

Materials. —4 yards of Italian Braid ; W. Evans and Co*s. No. 1 Mecklenburgh Thread, and Point 

Lace Cottons. 


This cap is of the latest Parisian shape, and 
the work is a combination of the old stitches 
with those which we now give to our readers 
for the first time. 

With the exception of the scallops, which are 
alternately large and small, the whole of the out¬ 
lines are done in thread: the scallops are in 
Italian braid. 

We are compelled to reduce the size of the 
pattern, in order to give the perfect effect to it. 
The original is twelve inches from the ex¬ 
tremity of one point to that of the opposite one. 
The centre of the cap is composed of nine flow¬ 
ers, one in the middle, and the eight others clus¬ 
tering round it. The border is formed of sixteen 
points. The ground is entirely in Raleigh bars. 


To give the proper contrast between the flow¬ 
ers and the ground, the former are worked in 
the most solid manner. A Mechlin, which is in 
the centre of each, and the six petals, are worked 
in the new stitches. 

To prevent confusion in the threads and 
stitches, we will name them according to the 
lettering in the engraving:— 

a. Leaf filled with Brussels with No. 90, over 
which veinings are worked, in Venetian bars, 
with W. Evans and Co’s. Mecklenburgh 160, 
edged with a double row of Sorrento edging, 
worked with W. Evans and Co’s. Mecklenburg 
thread, No. 100. 

b. English lace, with Evans’s Boar’s Head 
Cotton, No. 70. 
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c. Venetian lace, done with the same cotton. 

d. Cordovan lace, with No. 150 Boar’s Head 
Cotton of the same makers. 

e. These leaves are filled with edged Venetian 
bars, connected with English bars; all done in 
Mecklenburgh, No. 120. 

/. Spotted lace, worked with No. 160 Meck¬ 
lenburgh thread. 

g. The close work. This is all foundation 
stitch, done with the same as the last. The six 


petals of the middle flower, the small leaves, and 
every alternate petal of the other eight flowers, 
are in this stitch. 

h . Open diamonds, in 90 Boar's Head Cotton, 
t. English lace, done as in the border. 

This cap requires only the simplest making 
up. Brides, of roses ana buds, or of ribbon, 
come beneath it to the ears, and it is confined 
at the sides by ornamental pins, lying almost 
flat on the top of the head. Aiguillette. 


APRON. 

BRODER1B BN LACET. 

Materials. —| of a yard of wide black Glac6 Silk, two knots of the best Russia Silk Braid, and half a 
dozen reels of Chinese Silk. The braid should be of any colour that may be preferred, and the silk to 
match. Cerise, crimson, blue, green, and grey are the most suitable. 



The term Broderie 
en Lacet is one in¬ 
vented by ourselves, 
as a name for a kind 
of embroidery which 
we have just brought 
out. It is, in fact, 
literally (as its name 
indicates), embroi¬ 
dery with braid, the 
outlines being made 
in silk braid, and the 
flowers, stems, &c. t 
filled in with Point 
Lace stitches. 

The beauty of this 
style of work is only 
equalled by the ra* 
pidity of its execution. 

To those who are au 
fait at Point Lace 
work (which we be¬ 
lieve most of our 
readers to be), no¬ 
thing can be more 
simple. The design 
is marked on the silk, 
and then braided: 
the ends of the braid, 
when a join is requi¬ 
site, being drawn 
through the silk to 
the wrong side, and 
sewed down. 

Unable to give, 
within the limits of 
our pages, such a 
section of the apron as would enable our 
friends to draw from the engraving, we have 
preferred presenting them with one which gives 
the general effect, to any mere portion which 
would look incomplete, and yet oblige the 
worker to go through the trouble of enlarg¬ 
ing it. 

Of course it is not necessary to make the 
work as close as in point lace. All the stems 
are done in point d’Alen^on (herring-bone 
stitch). The roses are worked with a Mechlin 


wheel in each petal, and one in the centre, the 
whole inner edge being worked in Venetian 
edging. The other flowers are outlined in braid, 
but the division between the petals are done 
in Venetian bare, edged, and connected with 
English bare. 

The leaves are to be as lightly worked as pos¬ 
sible, in Brussels or Venetian lace. A scallop 
of raised overcast stitch, finished with deep. 
Sorrento edging, completes the lower part of 
the apron. Aiguillbtte* 
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ANTIQUE POINT STITCHES. 



We give this month some new stitches for 
working the most valuable sorts of Antique 
Point; trusting that those who have hitherto 
followed our instructions, and achieved success 
in the imitation of 6ome of the simpler kinds 
of lace, will now be prepared to work specimens 
of the richest and most beautiful sorts. Several 
of these stitches will be found in the French 
Pompadour Cap, which we give in the same 
number. 

With the first stitch our readers are already 
familiar, under the term Foundation Stitch, but 
it is given here on an enlarged scale, that it may 
be perfectly well understood. In all old Spanish 
lace, and in many other kinds, this stitch forms 
a foundation. It is simple Brussels, worked 
over a bar of thread, with coarser or finer cot¬ 
ton, according to the texture of the lace, but 
always quite close, and presenting so solid an 
appearance, that it is frequently mistaken for 
tape. The engraving shows the way in which 
one line of stitches works into the previous line, 
but it must be remembered that the stitches 
are, throughout, taken as closely together as 
possible. 

b . Open Diamonds. —Five rows of work 
are necessaiy to form a pattern of this stitch: 
they are as follows 

Istrow. Work eight Brussels stitches close 
together; then miss the space of one stitch, 
work eight stitches as before, and miss the 
space of one stitch. 

2nd row. x 5 close Brussels over the centre 
of the eight, miss the two last of the eight, do 
two close Brussels on the loop formed by the 
missed space, X repeat. 

3rd row. x 2 close Brussels on the first loop 
of thread caused by missing stitches in the last 
row, 2 close Brussels over the centre of five, 2 
close on the loop, x repeat. [There will now 
be for every pattern two stitches together and a 
loop three times over.] 

4th row. x 5 close Brussels (which are 
worked to correspond with the five of 2nd row, 
and will come thus: 2 on the loop before the 
two over five, 1 between the two, and 2 after), 2 
close Brussels on the neck-loop, 5 close Brus¬ 
sels over two as before, x repeat. 

5th row. X 8 close Brussels, worked over five, 
and with two beyond at each end, miss the two 
dose Brussels of last row, x repeat. 

c. Barcelona Lace. 

1st row. Take a Brussels stitch sufficiently 


long to allow four close Brussels stitches to be 
worked on it; work a tight button-hole stitch on 
this loop, then take another stitch at half the 
distance, and do the same. (This row is exactly 
like Sorrento edging.) 

2nd row. x 4 close Brussels on the long 
stitch of last row, miss the short stitch alto¬ 
gether, x repeat. 

3rd row. Take along stitch on to the bar of 
thread between the first four and the second, x 
work a tight button-hole stitch on it, take 
another stitch on the same bar, and work a tight 
stitch on that; take a stitch to the next bar, 
missing the four close stitches, X repeat. Con¬ 
tinue working the 2nd and 3rd rows alternately 
throughout the space to be filled with this stitch. 

d. Fan -stitch.—T he rows to be worked 
backwards and forwards. 

1st row. x 6 close Brussels, miss the space 
of six, x repeat. 

2nd row. X 6 stitches over the last six, misa 
the same space, x repeat. 

3rd row. x 6 close on the loop, miss the six 
stitches, 6 close on the next loop, miss six, x 
repeat. 

4th row. X 6 close on the last six, 6 dose 
on the intervening loop, X repeat. 

5th row. X 6 close on the six over the loop, 
miss the next six, X repeat. 

6th row. Like the 3ra. 

Repeat the last three rows only as often as 
may be required to fill the space. 

e. Spotted Lace. 

1st row. x 2 close Brussels, leave the space 
of two, x repeat. 

2nd, and every succeeding row. 2 close Brus¬ 
sels in every space, and miss the two close of the 
preceding row. 

/. Antwerp Lace. 

Istrow. The same as the first row, in open 
diamonds. 

2nd row. x 5 close over 8, 2 dose on the 
loop, X repeat. 

3rd row. x 2 close over five, 5 close over 
two, X. 

Observe that, when a larger number is worked 
over a smaller, the extra stitches are worked on 
the loops on each side; when the reverse is the 
case, the small number is placed on the centre 
of the large. 

6th row. X 5 close over two, 2 over five, X 
repeat. 

A perfect pattern is produced by these four 
rows, which must be repeated as often as will fill 
the space. 

g> Toledo Lace. 

1st row. x 9 plain close Brussels, miss the 
space of two, x repeat. 

2nd and following rows. X 9 close Brussels, 
the two first of which come on the loop of last 
row, miss the last two of preceding row, X 
repeat. 

h, Cadiz Lace, 

1st row. x 6 close Brussels, miss the space 
of two, 2 close, miss the space of two, X repe*** 
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2nd row. 2 close on every bar of thread, 1 Repeat these two rows alternately: they may 
missing all the stitches between, whether two be worked backwards and forwards, 
or six. I Aiguillette. 

HANDKERCHIEF BORDER AND CORNER. 


BRODBRIB ANGLAI8B. 

Materials.—A square of French Cambric, and W. Evans and Co's. Embroidery Cottons, Nos. 50 

and 60. 



In compliance with the wishes of a great scallop alternately; and within this edge a sue* 
many subscribers, we give a specimen of initials cession of wheels, at regular distances, joined by 
worked to harmonize with the prevailing style two rows of holes, with a light spray between 
of embroidery. The letters are enclosed in or- them. The outer part of the wheels is in’satin 
namental ovals, the flowers of which are also stitch, within whicn are bars, sewed over, ra¬ 
in Broderie Anglaise. The pattern is a very diating from an eyelet-hole* in the centre, 
simple one. An edge worked in raised button- The initials are more fsimple and easy to 
hole stitch, formed of a small Vandyke and a work than any other kind of ornamental letters. 
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as there is none of the raised work which it so 
seldom well done by amateurs. 

The finest cotton I have named is for the 
edge, and for all those parts that are done in 
satin stitch; all the tracing and sewing over is 
done in the No. 50. 


Use a piece of toile cir£ to work on: it keepe 
the cambric from puckering, and as it lasts so 
long, is more economical than any cheaper 
material. 

Aiouillkttk. 


GERMAN LEG] 

BY MRS. T. 

No, 

The superstition which in ages past served to 
kindle many a brand in England, is to be found 
in full force among the old Saxon traditions. 
The witch legends of Germany are numerous, 
and of varied character. In that country, as 
with ourselves, the supposed affinity between old 
women and cats seems in most cases to have 
been religiously maintained. Ugliness and de¬ 
crepitude, however, would appear not to be es¬ 
sential conditions in the recorded transforma¬ 
tions; since frequently the performers in the 
" Katzentanz ” were suddenly converted into 
young and fair women, delicately arrayed. In 
eerie places at the witching hour of night, many 
a belated traveller is represented as becoming a 
startled witness to the revels of these world-old 
followers of Hecate. Yet not content with hold¬ 
ing her orgies under the moon in Buch barren 
and deserted spots as best befit unearthly 
doings, this peculiar being, the witch-cat— u but 
once bewitched, and ever more bewitching ”— 
occasionally affected the smooth swards and 
green places of the land: sometimes, indeed, 
as we shall see hereafter, a skylight is preferred, 
sometimes the immediate neighbourhood of a 
arled and hollow linden-tree — the well- 
own favourite resort of that more terrible 
scourge of ancient tales, the Dragon, or 
“ Lindwurm.” Ever, some peculiarity in the 
manners of these four-footed witches indicates 
to the unwary meddler at their feasts the real 
nature of his feline entertainers. One feature 
of the case is singular. Most animals, it is well 
known, are addicted to salt. Horses, it is said, 
will turn up their noses at a corn-bin in which 
this delicacy of the table has been omitted. 
Amidst the Alps, goats have been found to fol¬ 
low most pertinaciously such travellers as car¬ 
ried provisions with them, in the hope of obtain¬ 
ing a few superfluous grains of this universal 
condiment, the indulgence of the craving 
amounting to what has been termed a sort of 
“ Caprine dram-drinking.” In short, we know 
of no animal—the witch-cat excepted—that re¬ 
fuses salt, With regard to her peculiar distaste, 
the only cause which can be assigned as likely 
to weigh with the force of a reasonable sugges¬ 
tion is, that the animal in question acknowledges 
at all events an ancient reverence for the sacred 
duties of hospitality, which strictly forbids her 
to bewitch those whose salt she has shared ; and 
feeling altogether incapable of abstaining from 
her usual unfriendly dealings towards mortals, 


2ND ARY LORE. 
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IV. 

very properly shrinks from adding this luxury 
to the common table when enticing unhappy 
travellers to her haunts. The following short 
legend will exemplify the summary manner in 
which the social scene is dissolved—“ cum orano 
satis." 

A traveller who had dived too deeply into the 
wine-cup, in passing through some green mea¬ 
dows came suddenly upon a troop of cats who 
were engaged in dancing in a circle. •* When 
the dance had continued for some time, all at 
once the cats disappeared, and in their place 
stood a bevy of maiaens, beautifully apparelled. 
They placed upon a long table the most delicious 
viand8, and invited the traveller to share the 
feast. Nothing loth, he took his place at the 

a tuous board; but the greatest delicacies 
to please his palate, owing to the omission 
of one essential ingredientthe salt was want¬ 
ing. 1 Have you no salt here V asked the tra¬ 
veller guest. At that word, in one moment, the 
entire scene disappeared—the maidens, the feast, 
the very table itself; and he sat alone on the 
grass! The next morning, a bright green circle 
was visible on the sward, in the exact spot where 
the cats had held their midnight dance.” 

The close of the above offers a solution to the 
much mooted question of the fairy-rings. Chil¬ 
dren may continue to indulge a blind belief in 
tbe gambol8 of the elf-folk, and the learned to 
in their faith on the ministrations of the fungi; 
ut for ourselves, we are inclined to assign as 
the true cause of the meadow-rings the midnight 
dancings of the witch-women in feline form. \ 
Another tale is told of a sleeper in a garret, 
who was awoke by strange, unearthly noises, 
mingled with the voices o? women, proceeding 
from a skylight overhead. He arose, and looked 
out; and behold! there sat a vast assemblage of 
women, all drinking and carousing. Therewith 
they sang— 

“ We all drink here the sweet wine. 

Burgundy wine, 

Champagne wine, 

And we drink the clear moonshine •** 

Who in reality was the drinker of the moon¬ 
shine, we leave the reader to judge. 

Turning from those specimens of witch- 
nature, who made sport beneath the stars of 
night, or imbibed their rays, we next find a more 
ponderous genus in the form of the “ heavy 
cat,” which, like tbe " undone widow ” of Mas¬ 
singer “ sits upon the arm ” of the wayfarer. 
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A certain tinker was one night taking home 
some work which he had just finished, when, in 
crossing a street m a somewhat unfrequented 
part of the town, he found a small black cat. 
“ The creature came up to him, rubbed itself 
against his legs, and commenced mewing 
piteously. Now the tinker had a compassionate 
heart, and thinking that perhaps the poor 
beast had lost its way, he took it upon his arm 
intending to carry it home with him. Scarcely, 
however, had he proceeded far on his way when 
the cat began to grow heavier and heavier. At 
last it became so weighty that he was obliged to 
let it fall on the ground. No sooner did it reach 
the earth than the cat began to swell even 
larger than before, till in the end it became 
bigger than a full-sized ass! At this sight the 
tinker uttered an affrighted shriek, and took to 
his heels, never once stopping until he arrived 
at bis own door.” 

Touching the foregoing legends, that in the 
one case the spiced cup of the too lively tra¬ 
veller, and in the other the drugged hanap of 
the over-weary, may have been chargeable with 
the several witcheries, is of course the sugges¬ 
tion of the unbeliever. But what can the most 
incredulous advance against the following tale, 
in which the dreams of the sleeper—if such the 
revelations of the grooms are supposed to be— 
are confirmed in broad day by tangible evidence 
in the shape of two veritable horse-shoes! 

“ Two grooms slept together in one bed in a 
stable: one was a sturdy, thick-set fellow, who 
grew fatter and more robust every day of his 
life. The other was as meagre as a skeleton, 
and became with each day thinner and thinner. 
The reason of this, the fat groom could by no 
means comprehend. One day he said to his 
companion, * How is it that you are continually 
wasting away thus V The poor fellow answered, 

* I will tell you how I am served: every night 
there comes to my bedside a strange woman, 
who throws a bridle over my head; instantly 1 
am transformed into a horse, and she rides me 
all the night until the dawn. Alas! am I likely 
to increase in bulk under such circumstances ?* 

* Indeed, is it so ?’ rejoined the burly groom, 
who was sufficiently quick-witted; * then let me 
take your place while you take mine; it would 
amuse me greatly to know how I should feel in 
the shape of a horse.’ The meagre groom needed 
no second bidding, and on the following night 
the two changed places. Towards eleven o’clock 
the stable-door was softly opened, and a woman 
entered with a bridle in her hand. She crept 
cautiously to the side of the bed now occupied 
by the stouter groom, and attempted to throw 
the reins over his head; he, however, fully awake 
to her design, quickly seized the bridle and 
threw it over the woman’s head. In a moment 
she stood before him transformed into a beau¬ 
tiful grey mare! * Aha! good beast,’ exclaimed 
the groom, ‘ now, by your leave, will I have a 
pleasant ride!’ And he sprang into the saddle, 
and was off out of the stable and away into the 
fields, where he galloped about right and left till 
the very break of day. Next, he rode to a black¬ 


smith, and caused him to nail four strong iron 
shoes upon the good grey mare. This done, he 
trotted back well pleased to the stable. Arrived 
at the door, he alighted and knocked. Incau¬ 
tiously, however, in doing so he for a single 
moment let go the reins; when the grey mare 
immediately sprang away, and vanished out of 
sight before he was aware. In the meanwhile 
the other groom had related to his master all 
that had happened; and the farmer was begin¬ 
ning to feel somewhat anxious about the missing 
groom, when the latter made his appearance. 

* Well, how have you fared ?’ asked the farmer. 

* O! well—right well !* answered the fat groom; 
‘ One thing only vexes me; my mare has run 
away, and I know not whither she has gone.’ 
‘ Never mind,* rejoined the farmer; * depend on 
it she will return to-morrow night. What a 
pity it is now that my wife should have been 
taken ill 60 suddenly; if she had but been well 
this adventure would have made her split her 
sides with laughing!’ When the groom heard 
this, he pricked up his ears. The sudden sick¬ 
ness of his masters wife struck him as curious; 
and he said that he should not feel happy unless 
he went immediately to see his mistress and re¬ 
late the tale to her. It was agreed that he should 
do so. As he approached her, he held out his 
hand, saying, ‘ Good day to you, mistress; they 
tell me you have been sick; pray how is it with 
you now ?* ‘ Ah! badly, very badly,’ replied 
the woman, but without taking his hand. * Why 
how is this ?’ inquired the cunning groom. ‘ Am 
I no longer worthy to shake hands with you ?* 
As he spoke he threw back the bed-cover, and 
his suspicions were at once confirmed, for he 
beheld on the hands of the woman two strong 
iron horse-shoes! Without delay, he hastened 
to the farmer and disclosed the matter to him. 
The man was utterly confounded. In order to 
be fully certified of toe truth, he sought out the 
blacksmith and inquired of him at what hour 
he had shoed the groom’s horse. The smith’s 
reply placed the story beyond all doubt. The 
farmer then sought out a priest, with whom he 
consulted as to what could be done; but the 
latter, after seeing and questioning the woman, 

ronounced it impossible to do anything for 

er, for he found that she had her witchcraft at 
seventh hand . Therefore the priest opened one 
of her veins and allowed her to bleed to death.” 

“ A witch at seventh hand,” is a common 
saying in Flanders. When any person is be¬ 
witched, the evil spirit may be so far exorcised 
as to be transferred to another. She to whom 
it is thus transferred is called the second hand. 
From the second hand the magic power can be 
again removed to a third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth. But when once it is transferred to the 
seventh hand, she who is thus bewitched is 
doomed to remain under the enchantment during 
her entire life. 

From these witch legends we learn how magic 
needles are capable of piercing the tender frames 
of infants, and rendering the little nurslings 
sick unto death, even while lying snugly in the 
cabinet of the sorceress! Is not, by the way, 
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the child’s toy of the boxes enclosed one within 
another, of most suspicious origin? Witness 
the following: 

“ A milk-woman came daily to a certain house 
to sell her milk. The owner of the house had a 
little child, and every day when the woman 
arrived 6he expressed herself charmed with the 
child’s beauty; and, taking it in her arms, would 
caress it with apparent fondness, crying ‘ O, 
thou dear, dear child!’ It was singular, how¬ 
ever, that on every such occasion the child 
would utter a sudden and painful cry. The 
mother remarked besides that the child became 
covered with sores, and that whenever the wo¬ 
man had been to the house, the sores became 
worse. All her efforts to heal them were in¬ 
effectual, and she at last rightly came to the 
conclusion that the child must be bewitched. 
The next time the woman made her appearance, 
the mother kept the child out of her way, and 
she begged her, as it was winter time and very 
cold, to sit down by the fire and warm herself. 
Meanwhile she called her goodman, who secretly 
Btuck a nail in the ground beneath the stool on 
which the woman was seated. He then stirred 
the fire and made so great a blase that the 
woman could scarcely endure the heat. She 
attempted to rise, but finding herself unable to 
move, she entreated the goodman to push her 
farther away from the fire; but he replied, * In¬ 
deed I am not strong enough: you are far too 
heavy for me j but you are quite able to move 
ourself, if you will.* Thereupon the woman 
egan to sigh and lament, and to pray the man 
to release her. It was now evident that she was 
indeed the witch through whose arts the child 
suffered. He charged her with the fact in no 
measured terms, and she at once confessed it. 
4 Yes,’ she said, ‘ it was I who bewitched your 
child : I stuck it all over with charmed needles. 
You will find them in my cabinet, in the seventh 
casket of the upper drawer, in a box. Here is 
the key; take it, and throw them away; your 
child will then recover. But be sure that you 
let the rest remain. The man took the key and 


opened the casket, in which he found several 
boxes, all containing needles, every one of which 
he threw away. During his search his eye 
lighted upon one peculiarly large box; this his 
curiosity induced him to open; when inside it 
he saw a second box, in the second a third, in 
the third a fourth, and so on—seven boxes in 
all being thus enclosed one within another. The 
last of these was filled with needles. Careful, 
not only for himself but for the welfare of his 
neighbours, he threw these also away, so that 
the witch might work no more harm. Arrived 
at home, he thrust her from the door, and from 
that time she was never seen in his house 
again.” 

Fire seems an infallible agent in the betrayal 
of your true witch: she may do her evil spiriting 
with impunity till the flame rises; but, safe as 
she is reputed to be in water, she evidently can¬ 
not stand fire. Scarcely a less summary pro¬ 
ceeding than our own judicial witch-finding, is 
the German mode of conviction. As in the 
above legend, a story is current of a man whose 
children were pining under the dreaded spells 
of the sorceress, and who discovered the culprit 
by means of a fire kindled with the wood of 
certain trees selected for the purpose. A* the 
children grew worse and worse, he was advised 
to make a great fire of the wood of the beech 
and the elm and the oak, taking care that no 
other aort of fuel should be mixed therewith. 
This fire was to be diligently watched; for when 
the flames from the different kinds of wood 
should rise and mingle together, then the woman 
who entered the house first would prove to be 
the witch. This was done and the witch was 
discovered.” 

Alas! for the w first foot I” Little worth must 
have been the ** Zauberie” which failed to warn 
the worker of its mischief of the triple brand so 
cunningly devised for her destruction. But 
amidst ail her arts and all her power over the 
lives of others, the sagacity needful for her own 

K irvation is alone wanting to the witch of our 
ndary Lore. 


AN AUTUMN RAMBLE. 

BY ALFRED LEAR HUXFORD. 


t( Balut bels eouronnes d’un reste de verdure 
FOuillages jaunissans sur le gaaon epars. 
Balut demiers beaux jours!” 

Lamartine. 


Once more, ere yet the icy blasts of winter 
forbid the fieldward ramble—ere yet the pierc¬ 
ing winds seal up the river’s babblings—ere yet 
a snowy mantle covers the fields, the hedge- 
banks, and the leafless boughs—ere yet the rains 
descend and prevent a studious walk through 
quiet lanes and up bill-slopes, let us take a ram¬ 
ble by the hedge-row and across the again ver¬ 
dant meadow, culling, as we go, a wreath of 
Autumn flowers, fancies, and musings. Let us 


take a farewell glance of this Great Exhibition of 
Nature, ere Winter, the stern Comnri 8810 P er ' 
sends forth the irrevocable decreo for its closing. 

See! the sun shines brightly, wooing us w 
leave the busy haunts of meu, the Mrongco 
thoroughfares, the bustle of life, and strollwne 
Nature 6till holds her leafy reign, Hark• 1 
lark’s warblings mingle with the robin’ 8 
twitter. Come ! let us away; there are 
bright flowers to greet us: the sweet pink oios- 
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soma of the bramble may be gone, but its boughs 
are loaded with the rich juicy blackberries; and 
though we shall not meet with the elegant roses 
whose soft Vagrancies charmed us as we wan¬ 
dered by thosehedge-rows in the spring-time, 
they have been followed by the glowing scarlet 
berries, tinted, aye, as brightly as the most ex¬ 
quisite spoils of coral, wherewith the mermaid 
adorns her deep sea-grot. Come! let us away, 
for the poetess of the fields and the wild-flowers, 
Mary Howitt has assured us of a floral greet- 
ing- 

“ The autumn sun is shining, 

Grey mists are on the hill; 

A russet tint is on the leaves, 

But flowers are blooming still. 

Still bright, in wood and meadow, 

On moorlands diy and brown ; 

By little streams, by rivers broad, 

. On every breezy down; 

The little flowers are smiling, 

With chilly dew-drops wet, 

And saying with a spirit voice, 
f We have not vanish'd yet !’* 

The ] ai *h! how sweetly is he ringing out his 
wild, rich peal of melody, as he breasts the 
golden ether, and rises towards heaven’s sap¬ 
phire gate! Like us, he cares nought for the 
rain-cloud which hangs yonder, on the verge of 
the horizon, and which the folded petal of the 
greater bindweed (Calystegia sepium )—the pro¬ 
phet of the shower—so surely betokens as ap¬ 
proaching. What gay and simple ravishment 
the lark breathes out with every cadence I how 
merry, vet how exquisite are his utterances! 
Not a brilliant passage escapes from his joy¬ 
resounding throat, but seems to pour in full 
tide from the innermost song-webs of his being: 
and we hear his glad warblings, too, so fre¬ 
quently in our wanderings : let us roam up the 
hills, or through the meadow, across the corn¬ 
field, down the lane, or even by the sea-shore, 
he is there, overhead, with his gay, glad song, 
lending another charm to these beautiful scenes. 
This happv ubiquity of the lark has been well 
pourtrayed by Eliza Cook, in her fine spirited 
poem on “ Birds ”— 

“ Up in the morning, while the dew 
Is splashing in crystals o'er him, 

The ploughman hies to the upland rise, 

But the lark is there before him. 

He sings while the team is yoked to the share_ 

He sings when the mist is going— 

He sings when the noon-tide south is fair— 

He sings when the west is glowing. 

Now his pinions are spread o'er the peasant’s head, 
Now he drops in the furrows behind him. 

Oh! the lark is a merry and constant mate, 

Without favour or fear to bind him.” 

But, if we remember his song with gratitude, 
we must not forget the robin-redbreast, whose 
shrill and desultory, Jbut not unpleasing, note, 
comes with the “sere and yellow leaf” to re¬ 
mind us of winter and the peaceful joys of home, 
the yule-log, the holly-bough, the mistletoe and 
its kiss-spells, the yule-feats, and the mirth- 
makings of merry Christmastide. He, too, hath 
been celebrated in poet’s lays, and nowhere 


more sweetly than in that sad last lay, wrung, 
like the wail of the dying swan, from the spirit 
of the true-hearted Corn Law Rhymer, on his 
death-bed— 

Thy notes, sweet robin, soft as dew, 

Heard soon or late, are dear to me. 

To music I could bid adieu, 

But not to thee ! 

“ When from my eyes this life-full throng 
Has passed away, no more to be, 

Then Autumn's primrose, robin's song, 

Return to me.' f 

Nothing pap exceed the richness of the tinted 
foliage at this season, from the mellow gleam of 
the sea-born amber to the superb crimson of the 
warrior’s banner; every shade of yellow* brown, 
and red dyes the moist glossy sprays of th§ 
woods and copses j and the delicious magic of 
“ sunset’s alchemy” seems to have beep success^ 
fully essayed on the foliage of the lately verdant 
boughs; indeed, the author of the “ Sermons 
in Sonnets ” calls October “ the sunset of the 
yearand Cajder Campbell says-^ 

“ October! 'tis the ‘ Painter's month its wreath 
Of many-coloured leaves: its various hues, 

All beautiful and rich, do yet infuse 
A touch of melancholy to the thoughts, 

That, in the change of nature and the death 
01 vegetation, see the emblems sad 
Of Man's decay ! How bright the glow that floats, 
Cloud-like, o’er yonder grove of beeches, clad 
In green, and gold, and crimson.” 

It yields, indeed, a ft wreath of many-celopred 
leaves;” for when the breeae-sighs past us, 

-and the dark trees raip, 

Their autumn foliage rustling on our heads, 

it seems that our path is strewn with the 
brightest flowers of the summer parterre. 
Besides this lovely tint-bow of foliage, which 
reminds us of the many beautiful blossoms of 
vernal days now passed awajr, but again to re¬ 
visit us, when the winter is past, the rain is 
over apd gone,” when “ the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land”—there are still a few flowers 
by the wayside to repay our loiterings; for 
though the ioyous seasons are departed, there 
are still left the daisy (Beilis perennU ) and the 
buttercup (Ranunculus aoris) to conjure up 
sweet thoughts of childhood, and its daisy* 
chained pleasure—now, alas ! broken from the 
frail floral bonds, and departed for ever 1 There 
are still left the rich deep lilac blossoms of the 
mallow (Maka sylvettris), so celebrated by 
children for its toy-seeds, apd by quaint old 
flower-sages for its manifold curative pro¬ 
perties. The beautiful crimson heads of 
the clover (Trifolium pratepse) are also 
to be met with; and though the glad golden 
blossoms of the silverweed (Potentilla anserina ) 
are departed in summer’s train, its beautiful 
flossy foliage is displayed iu lustrous softness on 
the hedge-bank. But there are other blossoms 
of the golden hue lurking on the verge of our 
rural route; the hawkweed (Hieracium pilosella) 
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erects its starry blossom to the autumn breeze, 
and many a flower of both species of the ragwort 
( Senecio Jacobeee and S. vulgaris) stand primly 
erect, and give bright reflex to the autumn sun¬ 
beams; but grandest of all, in golden glory, 
stands the fleawort ( Pulicariu dysenteric a) f 
which displays many a head of its large showy 
flowers. There is also another tiny yellow flower 
blooming in this hedgebank, which though be¬ 
longing to a very different order from the three 
last-mentioned ( Asteracea ), is an individual of 
an order no less important. It is the hedge- 
mustard ( Sisymbrium officinale ), belonging to 
Decandolle’s sub-order Notorhizeee of the great 
natural family of Cruciferous , or, according to 
the Linnsean system Tetradynamous plants, 
which comprehends not only those valuable 
vegetables, the cabbage, turnip, radish, &c., but 
also the sweet-smelling wall-flower, and that 
celebrated vegetable dye, the woad, wherewith 
our British ancestors horribly stained their bo¬ 
dies before going to battle. We have here the 
pretty little plant called Cudweed ( Gnaphalium 
arvense ), which though now displaying no blos¬ 
soms, is still a pleasing object from the silkiness 
of its flexible stems and leaves; yonder is a last 
straying blossom of the beautiful herb Robert 
(Geranium Robertianum )—beautiful both for its 
soft fragrance and the delicate hue of its petals; 
and, as if to add every rich tint to our autumn 
sheaf of wild flowers, the knapweed (Centaurea 
jacea) here invites our admiration; while another 
plant of the same sub-order ( Corymbiferce ) of 
Composite flowers, the ploughman’s spikenard 
(Conyza squarosa) displays a profusion of its 
dark green leaves ana curious little flosculous 
blossoms. 

It is amusing to recal the many quaint and 
remarkable things that were said of plants in 
the olden time, and the virtues that were ascribed 
to them by the credulous old herbalists. There 
is to the unlearned, aye, and to the learned 
mind, such a wonder, a beauty, and a joy, in 
these little herbs springing up by the wayside 
without care or culture, that it is not surprising 
men should look at them, apart from their 
poetic mission, as things sent forth from the 
Deity to minister to man’s griefs, and to assuage 
his pains and afflictions: for when it was ob¬ 
served that the chiefest necessaries of life were 
derived from the vegetable world under man’s 
care, the poet-physician, wandering forth into 
the waste, and lighting upon an unknown plant, 
could not but believe that this also was intended 
to minister to man’s necessities, if not as an 
edible, then, better still, to eradicate the manifold 
diseases which might afflict his frame. And he 
did well too: it was far better to have this hum¬ 
ble floral faith than to look abroad suspiciously 
upon all things, with the cold glance of the 
sceptic. But this was not all the old world 
thought of plants: in those days the myths of 
magic and witchcraft were supreme in their 
hold upon the human mind; and from the 
venom that was discovered in one class of plants 
and the curative properties possessed by another 
class, it was believed that a third or occult I 


virtue existed in some, which, under given cir¬ 
cumstances and according to a preconceived 
system of operation, would destroy or avert 
malign influences, and protect man from inferior 
spiritual evils. For the philosophers did not 
then reason from experience; they built np an 
exquisitely proportioned system of theories, and 
then adapted facts to these; consequently facts 
were sometimes found to run against them most 
remarkably. It may not be amiss for us to 
consider some of the plants we meet with in our 
ramble, under the aspects they assumed to our 
old Botanographists. 

Here are the tall straggling branches of that 
Corollifloriaceous plant, the vervain (Verbena 
officinalis ), “which never grows far from the 
home of man;” whether this be true or not, 
we cannot now stop to discuss; at all events, 
though the town is three or four miles^ off, a 
gipsey’s tent is often seen in this green lane, 
and here by the hedge-bank are the ashes of a 
fire, round which a circle of the dark-eyed Zin- 
gari probably feasted and chatted. This same 
vervain has had miraculous powers attributed 
to it, and the legend of its virtues dates even 
from the days of Druidism: it was held to be 
good against all diseases produced by witchcraft, 
sorcery, and magic; it was said to be infallible 
against the “ bitings of serpents, mad dogs, the 
tarantula, and all venomous creatures.” Mo- 
nardus relates an extraordinary story of the 
manner in which an Indian physician relieved 
the sufferings of a noble lady by the agency of 
this plant; and to crown all, our own Culpeper 
pronounces the root, “tied to the pit of the 
stomach by a piece of white ribbon,” to be an 
infallible remedy against strumous disorders. 
Trailing among the branches of this almost 
leafless hedge we observe the penny royal 
(Mentha pulegium), belonging to the same na¬ 
tural class as the preceding. This, though not 
much of a witch-herb, received an almost equal 
amount of veneration for its curative properties. 
Here follows the statement of its virtues accord¬ 
ing to Salmon“ Penny royal is of subtil parts, 
as Galen says: it is hot and dry in the third 
degree, aperitive, abstersive, carminative, diges¬ 
tive, discussive, diuretic, incisive, vulnerary, 
cephalick, neurotick, stomachick, splenetick, 
nephritick, hysterick, sudorifick, analeptick, and 
alexipharmicK.”—A pretty comprehensive array 
of powers! considering the same author also 
states that “ it resists poison, and cures such as 
are bitten or stung by serpents, mad dogs, and 
other venomous creatures” to boot! It is quite 
certain, however, that this herb may be usefully 
employed for some of the purposes above men¬ 
tioned ; for Professor Lindley, speaking of the 
order Labiatea , to which pennyroyal belongs, 
says—“Their tonic, cordial, ana stomachic 
qualities, due to the presence of an aromatic 
volatile oil and a bitter principle, are the univer¬ 
sal features of this order, which does not con¬ 
tain a single unwholesome or even suspicious 
species.” Another plant of the same class and 
order (claiming therefore similar virtues), which 
we may now find hiding its rich purple flowers 
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among the herbage, is the self-heal ( Prunella 
vulgaris): this was believed to possess wonderful 
powers in the cure of external diseases; its very 
name indicates the virtues attributed to it by 
our ancestors; while the Latin synonyme (Pru¬ 
nella or BruneUa) was derived from the German 
name (die Bruen) of a disease said to attack 
soldiers in camp. The Yarrow (Achillea mille¬ 
folium) is not now more famous among country 
maids, as one of the spells used in the witcheries 
of St. Agnes’ Eve, than it formerly was for its 
healing and astringent properties; while the 
Plantain (Plantago lanceolate ), now plucked for 
no other purpose than to supply a fresh green 
meal to the imprisoned canary, was reckoned by 
Dioscorides to be a specific against several in¬ 
ternal and external complaints. To turn our 
attention to another natural class of plants 
(Monochlamydea), we may gather from the 
banks of this ditch the long trailing stems and 
peculiar looking blossoms of the peachwort 
(Polygonum persicariu) a plant “ used in the 
transplantation of diseases , and removing en¬ 
chantments,” being thus at once a magic “ bane 
and antidote;” while its low-lying congener 
(P. aviculare), the “ knot-grass dew besprent” 
as Milton has it, was none the less celebrated as 
a “ saturnine herbe,” curing all rheumatisms 
and pains of a kindred nature in a wonderful 
manner. Yonder Calycifloraceous plant, the 
agrimony (Agrimonia eupatoria ), now divested 
of its nch orange blossoms, but gracefully 
curling its spike of tasselled pods to the breeze, 
was said, when dried, reduced to powder, and 
mixed with a preparation of pounded frogs and 
human blood, to be a wonderful remedy against 
every species of hemorrhage; while this little 
Umbelliferous plant, the wild carrot (Daucus 
carota), tasting strongly like its more matured 
garden congener, was gravely stated by Diosco- 


Homtt . 

rides to be so powerful against the bitings and 
stingings of venomous things, that, if taken be¬ 
forehand, no evil effects would follow! Such 
was the credulity of man, when hypotheses took 
the place of experience; and when observation 
did not precede but followed theory. And yet 
we will not laugh at these simplicities; they 
were those of kindly hearts, of hands willing to 
do good for mankind; and while we accept with 
gratitude the few truths enunciated by the old 
botanists, we will, for the errors, admit the 
apology of imperfect knowledge and incomplete 
modes of observation. 

But see! the bindweed’s folded petal was no 
false prophecy; for the rain-cloud that hung on 
the horizon has overtaken us, the rain-drops are 
beginning to fall, and we must seek shelter in 
the " wee green neuk, the sly green neuk,” until 
the autumn shower passes by. What a dull, 
heavy, monotonous sound the rain produces on 
the o’er-arching foliage! What a bubbling and 
plashing it makes in yonder pool, from which 
even the amphibious aucks are driven, and have 
taken shelter under the hedge-row. What a 
ground mist it seems to create as one peeps out 
along the silent and deserted road. Tne storm, 
however, will soon pass away, for lo, the sun is 
peeping out—God hath set his bow in the cloud 
— and a glorious arch of colour is painted in the 
water-drops. There is ever something sacred 
and holy in this beautiful but evanescent ap¬ 
pearance. It seems to start out now and then 
I from the dark clouds to remind us that God's 
| promise is eternally faithful. It seems like the 
i unfolding of a richly illuminated roll, wherein is 
| registered God’s love for man. It bids us be 
I content with present things,’for anon will come 
; a time with no more storm-tears--no more griefs 
| —no more wanings of the beautiful. 


MARY HOWITT. 

(See Plate.) 


It is with feelings of pride and pleasure that | 
we this month present our readers with a portrait 
of Mary Howitt—a name familiar “ as household 
words,” and ever associated with a genius that 
has preeminently lent its strength and its in¬ 
fluence to aid the great cause of human progress. 
Mrs. Howitt very early in life became known as a 
sweet and a true poetess, and perhaps, after all, her ; 
highest fame has been won by her noble Ballads; j 
but she is both a vigorous and an elegant | 
prose writer, and, as everybody knows, a linguist j 
of no mean pretensions—witness her translations | 
from the Swedish and the German, and her re- I 
cent researches in Danish literature. Besides ' 
Mrs. Howitt’s acknowledged books, however, 
she is a constant and copious contributor to the 
periodical press; in short, one of the most in- j 
austrious as well as most highly gifted authors j 
in England. But fame and the world’s applause, | 
which she has so deservedly won, seem after all 
but a small meed in the eyes of those who have j 
the privilege of her friendship, and know how | 


large and kind is her heart, how wide and 
enerous are her sympathies, and how, in all the 
omestic relations of life, the virtues of the 
Woman transcend even the rare talents of the 
Authoress. 

A poet-friend—W. C. Bennett—has addressed 
a Sonnet to Mrs. Howitt, which we take this op¬ 
portunity to reproduce:— 

TO MARY HOWITT. 

So should a life be lived that genius lifts 
To higher duties than life asks from all; 

So art in blessed influences should fall 
Upon all hearts, using its mighty gifts 
Man’s thoughts and common acts to purify; 
Breeding a loftier life and nobler aims— 

A faith that liveth not in forms and names 
But in the deeds that fit a soul to die; 

And well thy blessed influence may we prize 
Moving about our paths in deeds of love— 

In gentle words and household charities; 

Well therefore may our reverence, above 
The glare of useless fames, thy memory raise, 
Throning thee in our love as high as in our praise. 
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GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 

(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Paris, Aug. 20. 

My dear C —* , 

Of course I must begin my letter with an 
account of the fete of the 15th of August, which 
has certainly fallen short of the expectations 
which were formed of it; but it is also just to 
add, that these expectations had risen to an 
exaggerated height. The weather also was most 
unfavourable; the high winds interfered con¬ 
siderably during all the week with the labours 
of the workmen engaged in the preparations for 
the ornamental works; and the rain, so fatal to 
everything of this sort, did not improve either 
the decoration of the fete or the tempers of those 
assembled to witness it. I must say, however, 
that the public expectation, though so exigeant, 
found ample cause for satisfaction in many of 
the details, and particularly in the magnificent 
fireworks at the conclusion. 

Unfortunately, many of the works could not 
be completed in time, and though the conception 
of them was happy, and even grand, their 
execution was but very imperfect. Descending 
the Avenue de Neuilly from the triumphal arch 
of the Barrier de l’Etoile to the Place de la 
Concorde, the coup d'ceil of the immense deco¬ 
ration seen from the distance was most im¬ 
posing; the bronze eagle, which was to have 
figured on the summit of the monument, was 
wanting; probably the high wind had rendered 
the placing it impossible. Extending to the 
rond point, Oriflammes, with the national colours 
waving from the tops of long poles, supported 
escutcheons with the letters L. N. Below the 
rond point these Oriflammes were replaced by 
smaller flags, and by poles of proportionate 
dimensions. Fifty-seven fountains bordered 
each side of the avenue: these fountains, con¬ 
structed after an idea as new as it was poetical, 
were unfortunately not finished in time; they 
were erected half way up the trunk of a palm 
tree, round which four cariatides holding hands 
appeared to support the bouquet of leaves which 
formed the crownwork of the edifice. From 
these leaves the water was to flow into the basque 
placed at the feet of the statues, and supported 
by a large pedestal, on which rested cupids 
mounted on swans, and blowing trumpets; the 
water was then to fall from the basque into a 
parterre which surrounded the foot of the foun¬ 
tain ; unluckily, there was no time to place in 
them all the flowers which would have added so 
much to the beauty of the effect, and in many 
places they were replaced by heaths, and in¬ 
ferior shruos, all in disorder. At half-past nine 
the President, in a carriage drawn by four 
horses, and escorted by the Lancers, the Garde 
Nationals on horseback, and a squadron of 
Carabiniere, went to the Madeleine. The clergy 
of Notre Dame and of the Madeleine, with the 


Archbishop of Paris at their head, received the 
President at the great door. After the benedic¬ 
tion of the flags the Te Deum was sung. At 
half-past ten, the ceremony being over, the 
President descended the steps of the church, 
followed by the ministers, and after saluting the 
functionaries assembled, mounted his horse 
covered with gold and velvet trappings, and 
proceeded on his way to the Champs Elysees to 
pass the review of the National Guard. I hear 
that there was not so much enthusiasm exhibited 
as had been expected, and the cries of " Vice 
Napoleon 99 and “ Vive VEmpereur >i were few. 
I must give you some of the inscriptions on the 
wreaths of immortelles placed on the railings 
round the column of the Place Vendome; there 
were hundreds of them; but here are some of 
the choicest:—“ A celui dont on parlera tanj f 
qu 9 onparlera.” “ A celui qui m*aprismajambe” 
u Hommage au hiros trahi J” “ A Napoleon le 
Grand ! tu es immortel comme cette couronne! 
"II me reste un ceil pour voir sa fete, honneur d 
lui / bonheur d moi!” " A celui qui aurait «- 

jourd'hui 83 ans,” fyc., fyc. But you will see 
in all the newspapers descriptions far better than 
mine, so I will close the subject. 

The Gazette de Cologne positively contradicts 
the report of the marriage of the President with 
the daughter of the Princesse of Wasa; but it is 
very difficult to know what amount of credit 
one is to attach to these assertions on the one 
hand, and contradictions on the other. Great 
disappointment is expressed on the subject of 
the amnesty which was to have appeared with 
all the names of those to whom pardon was ex¬ 
tended in the Moniteur of the 15th inst. r*o 
list of names has as yet appeared; it would have 
been a great satisfaction to so many of the 
families and friends of the poor culprits, who 
were anxiously waiting to know the fate of those 
in whom they were interested; as it is, the 
knowledge of the fulfilment or disappointment 
of their hopes will reach them less speedily. 

The fashionable world still throng to the 
watering-places. Havre, Dieppe, Trouville, «e., 
are quite lull. Havre has, during the last ten 
years, made most rapid strides in its progress; 
it is there that the admirers of aquatic excur¬ 
sions and regattas flock more particularly; but 
this year the regattas, though more than usually 
brilliant, are but a secondary object of interest : 
the inauguration of the statues of two great 
writers, not only celebrities of Havre, but cele¬ 
brities of the nation—Bernardin de St. Pierre* 
and Casimir Delavigne—is the first object, lhe 
house in which Bernardin de St. Pierre was born 
stands in the Ruedela Corderie; a black marble 
tablet, incrusted in its facade, indicates that the 
author " des Etudes ” was born in the year l/ 3 '* 
and died in that of 1814. If you cross tne 
threshold of this dwelling, and visit the interior, 
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you will see a little room looking on the sea, the 
view of which is magnificent and of great ex¬ 
tent. Not a vessel enters the port, not one 
leaves it, without being seen from this window. 
This room was occupied for fifteen years by the 
author of “ Paul and Virginia.” When he de¬ 
scribed so admirably the sunset at sea; when he 
painted the frightful tempest, engulphing the 
St. Geran, his muse, whether melancholy or 
terrible, sang of the souvenirs of his childhood. 

Casimir Delavigne was born in a house on 
the quai bearing his name; but it was not here 
that his childhood was passed; nor did he in¬ 
habit Havre; and his fellow citizens learnt his 
name from his successes. 

The Theatre Fran^ais has produced a piece 
by M. Mery, entitled “ Le Sage et le 
Fou,” in which the author makes the in¬ 
dividual who is considered the sage the Jou, 
and vice versd. There is not a great 
deal of probability in it, but it is cleverly writ¬ 
ten notwithstanding, and sufficiently amusing. 
At the Opera Comiaue they are giving a piece, 
in one act, the words by M. de Planard, music 
by M. Justin Cadeaux: it is called “ Les deux 
Jackets.” Do not imagine it is the history, or 
an episode in the history of the articles of cloth¬ 
ing so called. The “Two Jackets” are two 
sailor brothers, bearing this somewhat original 
name (perhaps the author had a confused idea 
of having heard English sailors called blue 
jackets), who have gone on a voyage in a whale 
ship : they have left behind them two girls (Lucy 
and Marguerite) to whom they are betrothea. 
For three years no news is heard of the Jackets, 
at the end of which time their deaths are an¬ 
nounced in a newspaper. Marguerite has al¬ 
ready consoled herself, and has become Madame 
Plimaun—she is even very happy; and Lucy, 
encouraged by the example of her friend, is 


abont to unite herself to a M. Vandersnyck, a 
wealthy manufacturer, and a widower, who, it 
appears, was unfortunate in his former matrimo¬ 
nial companion. In a few hours the marriage is 
to be celebrated t a storm arises ; the rain falls 
in torrents, and Pliman induces Vandersnyck to 
remain to supper, in company with a new guest 
who is to partake of the friendly meal with them. 
This guest seems old, infirm, trembling on his 
crutch. His forehead is wrinkled, and an im¬ 
mense pair of blue spectacles rests on his nose. 

Plimaun is of a simple, unsuspicious character; 
not so Vandersnyck, whose suspicions are 
aroused by seeing glances and signs of intelli¬ 
gence interchanged between Marguerite and the 
guest. Supper over, the stranger retires to his 
room, and Plimaun goes out: Vandersnyck ap¬ 
plies his eye to a pane of glass which looks into 
the stranger’s room, and his suspicions are con¬ 
firmed by seeing him in the act of embracing 
Marguerite. Plimaun, informed of what is going 
on, rushes to the room to kill his rival, but finds 
the room empty: yet though appearances are 
certainly against her, Marguerite’s innocence is 
clearly established. The stranger is the sur¬ 
viving Jacket, who has come disguised to learn 
if Lucy is faithful to him ; and the fact of her 
being on the point of wedding M. Vandersnyck 
does not appear in any degree to stand in the 
way of her marrying Jacket, and leaving M. 
Vandersnyck to console himself as he best may. 
Is there not something similar to this in a scene 
in Dickens’s “ Cricket on the Hearth” ? 

Although I had finished with th efSte, I can¬ 
not resist coming back to the subject, to tell you 
what I have just heard as being the name given 
to the illuminations. Instead of calling them 
les illuminations , they have been called les hu¬ 
miliations . And now adieu, my dear C. 

Yours most truly, 

P*. 


OUR CONSERVATORY. 


Rachel Halliday and her Chair.— 
So much has been said and sung of beautiful 
young girls, why don’t somebody wake up to 
the beauty of old women ? If any want to get 
up an inspiration under this head, we refer them 
to our good friend Rachel Halliday, just as she 
sits there in her little rocking-chair. It had a 
turn for quacking and squeaking—that chair 
liad—either from having taken cold in early 
life, or from some asthmatic affection, or perhaps 
from nervous derangement; but, as she gently 
swung backward and forward, the chair kept up 
a kind of subdued “creechy crawchy,” that 
would have been intolerable in any other chair. 
But old Simeon Hallidav often declared it was 
as good as any music to nim, and the children 
all avowed that they wouldn’t miss of hearing 
mother’s chair for anything in the world. For 
why? for twenty years or more, nothing but 
loving words, and gentle moralities, and mo¬ 
therly loving-kindness had come from that chair 
—head-aches and heart-aches innumerable had 
been cured there—difficulties spiritual and tem- 


) poral solved there—all bv one good, loving 
woman, God bless her !—Uncle Tom } s Cabin. 

| Mrs. Chisholm. —On one occasion (says 
I Mrs. Chisholm) I received a letter from a man 
I who wanted a wife. I found he was well known 
to several persons as a man of integrity. He 
stated it would be a serious thing to visit Sydney 
for a wife : first, a loss of time; second, money; 
and, after all, perhaps not to be suited. His 
letter interested me, and I determined on trying 
to serve him; I give his epistle verbatim et 
literatim, that the reader may judge for himself: 
—“ Reverend madam, I heard you are the best 
to send to for a servant, and I heard our police 
magistrate say it was best to leave all to you; 
and so I’ll just do the same, as his honour says 
it’s the best. I had a wife once, and so she was 
! too good for me by the far, and it was God’s 
will, ma’am; but I has a child, ma’am, that I 
wouldn’t see a straw touch for the world; the 
boy’s only four years old; and I has a snug fifty 
acre farm and a town ’lotment, and 1 has no 
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debts in the world, and one team and four 
bullocks; and l’se ten head oh cattle, and a 
share on eight hundred sheep, so I as a rite to a 
desent servant, that can wash and cook and 
make the place desant; and I don’t mind what 
religion she bey, if she is sober and good, only 
rse a Protestant myself; and the boy I have, I 
romised the mother on her death-bed should 
e a Catholic, and I won’t, anyhow, have any 
interference in this here matter. That I do like 
in writing nothing else, 1 wouldn’t, ma’am, on any 
account m the world, be bound to marry; but I 
don’t wish it altogether to be left out. I’ll ge 
her fourteen wages, and if she don’t like me, 
and I don’t like her. I’ll pay her back to Sydney. 

I want nothing in the world but what is honest, 
so make the agreement as you like, and I’ll bide 
by it. I sends you all the papers, and you’l 
know I’m a man wot’s to be trusted. I sends 
ou five pounds; she may get wages first, for 
know some of the gals, and the best on urn, 
too, are not heavy we boxes; and supposing 
anything should happen, I would not like it to 
be said she come here in rags. I wants, also, a 
man and his wife; he must be willing to learn 
to plough, if he don’t now how, and do a good 
fair day’s work at anything: his wife must be a 
milker, and ha dustrious woman; I’ll give them 
as much as they can eat and drink of tea and 
milk, and, whatever wages you set my name 
down for. I’ll be bound to pay it. With all the 
lioner in the world I’s bound to remain your 
servant till death.”—There was something (re¬ 
marks Mrs. Chisholm) in the character of this 
honest bushman, during his colonial residence, 
to admire; he had gained his freedom, sent 
home money to his parents, and, during a long 
and tedious illness of twenty months, had at¬ 
tended his sick wife with patient care. Who 
would not get up an hour earlier to serve such a 
man ?—I did, for I knew that early in the morn¬ 
ing is the best time to choose a wife. I went 
first into the governess-room—all asleep; I un¬ 
locked the Home-door—some dressed, others 
half-dressed; some, too, very cross. I have 
often remarked, that early in tne day is the best 
time to judge of a woman’s temper; but I wish 
this to be kept a secret. I remained half-an- 
hour in the Home; I then went through the 
tents, could not suit myself, and returned. At 
the Home-door I found a girl at the wash-tub; 
she was at work with spirit; she was rather 
good-looking, very neat and tidy. I went into 
my office, and ascertained that, on board ship, 
her character was good. I desired the matron 
never to lose sight of her conduct, and report 
the same to me. Day after day passed, and I 
was at last fully determined to place her within 
reach of my applicant in the bush, that is, in a 
respectable family in his near neighbourhood; 
but I was able to arrange better, for I found 
that, amongst the families wanting situations, 
there was one related to her. I immediately 
engaged them as the bushman’s servants; they 
were a respectable couple; the man a very pru¬ 
dent person. I told them to take the girl with 
them, and get her service near them, and on no 


account to allow her to live with a bachelor. I 
gave the girl three letters to respectable ladies, 
and she was engaged by one the fourth day after 

her arrival at-. About a fortnight after, tiie 

bushman wrote to thank me for sending him 
the married couple; and concluded by saying, 
“With regard to that other matter, upon my 
word, you have suited me exactly; and, as soon 
as our month is up, we is to be married.” I 
received, says Mrs. Chisholm, forty-one ap¬ 
plications of this kind; but the above is the 
only girl 1 ever sent into the country with a 
direct matrimonial intention.— Memoirs of Mrs . 
Chisholm . 

Forgiveness.— When misunderstanding and 
constrained intercourse arise between friends, or 
between members of a family, they seldom pass 
without a crisis and an explanation; but these 
are dangerous moments of revolution, and for 
once that they wrench out the wounding thorn, 
it happens thrice that they pass it in the deeper. 
Ah ! why do we find it so Difficult freely to for¬ 
give, freely to forget ? We nourish our wrong, 
we meditate upon it, we desire to have some 
right, some recompense, and thus warm the 
serpent’s egg in our bosoms. “ Blessed are 
the peace-makers!” Blessed are the good who 
forget, who forgive, even without thinking “ I 
forgive !”— Mary Ho wit t . 

Persecutions in Italy.— The most afflict¬ 
ing piece of intelligence that has reached us from 
Italy for a long time is, the news of the whole¬ 
sale arrests that have been recently going on in 
Lombardy and Venice. During the bustle of 
the elections our readers have probably hardly 
paid any attention to the slender notices of these 
terrible incidents which have appeared in the 
foreign columns of some of our newspapers. 
Yet, in real importance, these arrests in Northern 
Italy surpass almost all the other facts that our 
newspapers have had to record during the past 
month. They are already upwards of three 
hundred in number, and are still going on. 
The towns where the arrests have principally 
taken place are Mantua, Milan, Verona, Brescia, 
Pavia, Cremona, and Venice. The thing is s; id 
to have begun thus:—At Mantua, the police, in 
searching a house where smuggled goods were 
supposed to be concealed, came upon one of the 
Italian loan-notes; the possessor of this note, a 
person of patriotic leanings, as all Italians of 
whatever rank or class are, but not a member of 
the organised association of patriots which ex¬ 
tends over all Italy, was induced to mention the 
name of the person from whom he had bought 
the note. This person was arrested; all the 
letters, even of the most immaterial and private 
kind, found in his house were seized, and used 
as indications of new persons to be arrested, the 
Austrian policy hoping that the very multiplicity 
and conspicuousness of the arrests would lead 
to discoveries. Apparently the police succeeded 
in obtaining some clue wnich directed them on 
and on from one person arrested to others and 
others still; for they did not stop till they had 
arrested and thrown into prison upwards of one 
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hundred persons in the province of Mantua 
alone. Among the arrested in this province are. 
Count Arrivabene, the Arcipreti (heads of the 
clergy in their respective communes or munici¬ 
palities), Ottonelli of Silvestro, Grazioli of Re¬ 
vere, and Daina of Villa Capella; a landed pro¬ 
prietor named Finzi, a notary Ccssi, Dr. Benedini, 
Dario Tassoni, Frederic Rossi, the brothers Nu- 
volari, and other men of the highest respecta¬ 
bility and education. By a similar process the 
Austrian police made simultaneous arrests in the 
other towns named. At Venice the persons ar¬ 
rested number between twenty and thirty; and 
the numbers are proportionate in Milan, Brescia, 
Verona, Pavia, and Cremona. Among those ar¬ 
rested in Venice are, Scargellini, Canal, Zambel- 
lini, Ferracini, and others; at Brescia, Tito Speri 
is one of the arrested; at Verona, Taccioli; at 
Cremona, a landed proprietor, Antonio Binda. 
There have also been arrests at Modena, Massa, 
and wherever else the Austrians have power. 
At Milan the most fatal arrest was that of Gio¬ 
vanni Pezzotti, a man of noble character and of 
distinguished intellectual attainments. Imme¬ 
diately after his arrest he was found dead in 
prison. The report spread by the officials was 
that he had strangled nimself; but among those 
who knew the calm and resolute disposition of 
Pezzotti, and the possibilities of an Austrian 
dungeon, this report was at first disbelieved. 
There is reason to believe, however, that Pez¬ 
zotti did strangle himself—led to this desperate 
act by a fear lest his integrity should give way 
under the tortures to which he was sure to be 
subjected. The day before his arrest, and, when 
he knew it was coming, he expressed this fear to 
an intimate friend; but said that, come what 


might, he would take means to save his honour. 
Ah! little do we know in this country of such 
awful struggles as these, between the sense of 
life, so strong in every man, and the horror of 
self-degradation, strong only in the noblest! A 
special commission, at the head of which is 
General Benedeck, of Galician celebrity, has 
been appointed to try the prisoners thus arrested 
in Northern Italy, and we shall probably soon 
have executions and other horrors to record in 
that part of Italy, worse than those which have 
drawn the detestation of the world upon the 
kingdom of Naples. If we could but fancy 
these things as they actually are; if we could 
conceive them as done not at a distance from us, 
but somewhere near, so as to come home to our 
hearts and imaginations; if we would compel 
ourselves to fancy what is now taking place on 
these plains and in these cities of Northern 
Italy—a foreign police, aided by a foreign mili¬ 
tary force, making razzias among the native 
Italian population, breaking into houses, tear¬ 
ing husbands and brothers and sons from the 
bosoms of their families, dragging them manacled 
through the streets and along the highways to 
dungeons such as no murderer in England 
would be lodged in, following them into those 
dungeons, and employing every ingenious device 
of torture to make them confess or denounce 
their friends, sometimes forging documents to 
deceive them into the belief that others have 
made confessions, sometimes administering bella¬ 
donna and other infernal police drugs to stupify 
them into a manageable state of idiotcy—if we 
could or would fancy all this, reason Would 
suggest the rest.— Monthly Record of the Society 
of the Friends of Italy. 


N E W B 

Mrs. Smith and her Cousin Fanny. 

Mrs. Smith. We were talking the other day 
of American writers: here is a new work by 
their great romancist, Hawthorne.* 

Fanny. The author of “ The Scarlet Letter” 
and " The House of the Seven Gables”—is it 
comparable with either of those works ? 

Mrs. Smith. It is so different that I cannot 
bring it into comparison with them. Some 
readers will doubtless consider it an inferior 
production, but I should not like to declare that 
it is so. The story, it is true, has not the grand 
tragic outline of “ The Scarlet Letter,” nor the 
minute picture painting that is to be found in 
« The Seven Gables;” but for subtle touches 
of wisdom, that come up as it were like trea¬ 
sures from the deep well of truth, fine poetical 
fancies, and striking delineations of character, 
the “ Blithedale Romance” seems to me unri¬ 
valled, except by the predecessors which owe 
their origin to the same hand. 


* The Blithedale Romance. By Natha¬ 
niel Hawthorne.—(Boston: Ticknor, Reed , and 
Fields; London: Chapman and Hall.) 


O O K S. 

Fanny. What is it about ? Hawthorne is so 
original in the construction of his stories, that 
one asks this question with more eagerness than 
is felt towards ordinary writers. 

Mrs. Smith. The iaea is a very happy one. 
A party of acquaintances resort to a certain 
place, entitled “ Blithedale,” with the view of 
leading a perfectly—as they consider it—natural 
life. Social distinctions are for the time to be 
swept away. High-spirited and accomplished 
women are to dress in cotton gowns, cook, clean, 
and milk the cows—while gentlemen of a philo¬ 
sophic turn of mind lend the feeble thews of 
their city-weakened frames to the services of the 
plough and the harvest-field. How all this ends 
may be readily defined. 

Fanny. In a return, I suppose, to the tram¬ 
mels as well as the comforts of civilised social 
life. 

Mrs. Smith. Exactly so, but not without a 
fiery play of human passions meanwhile, and 
some tragic results. The character of Zenobia 
is very powerfully drawn. She is the type of a 
woman of high intellect, refined taste, and ge¬ 
nerous impulses, yet deficient in the binding 
chain of strong principle. Then we have the 
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gentle tender maiden, Priscilla, reminding us all 
through of a lily drenched by the storm—yet 
possessing such exquisite sensibility that she is 
placed by it almost on the confines of the spiri¬ 
tual World. 

Fanny . Hawthorne dearly loves to weave into 
his life-like histories a thread of the superna¬ 
tural. Witness his vivid impersonation of the 
Witch lady in u The Scarlet Letter.” 

Mrs. Smith. And he does this very delicately, 
and yet effectively, in the character of Priscilla. 
Then we have the self-concentrated philanthro¬ 
pist, and the Minor Poet u beginning life with 
strenuous aspirations, which die out with his 
youthful error”—the latter being indeed the per¬ 
sonage who narrates the story. 

Fanny. I can imagine how gloriously Haw¬ 
thorne must treat such a subject, and shall 
hardly rest till I have procured the book. 

Mrs. Smith. You will not be disappointed, I 
am sure. 

Fanny. I have lately been reading a volume 
of the Railway Library, which has pleased me 
greatly; it treats of the adventures of an Aus¬ 
tralian Settler,” * and pictures life at the anti¬ 
podes more vividly than any work with which I 
am acquainted. 

Mrs. Smith . I have heard of it; the subject 
is particularly attractive at the present time. 

Fanny. It is evidently written by an eye¬ 
witness of the scenes described, and by a prac¬ 
tised author, who has contrived to present mat¬ 
ter-of-fact truths in a most interesting manner, 
and weave them into a romantic and yet very 
probable story. There is, too, a subtle discri¬ 
mination of character evinced, which proves that 
Mr. Harris could be a successful novelist if he 
pleased, irrespective of portraying scenes of 
Australian life. On the whole, this book re¬ 
minds me of the best of Fennimore Cooper’s, 
and is cjuite worthy to be brought into compa¬ 
rison with them. 

Mrs. Smith. Is Martin Beck the English 
emigrant ? 

Fanny. No, he is the villanous native over¬ 
seer who half ruins the new settler; but the 
plot is too complicated to be briefly told. Let 
me, however, read you the description of the 
home in the wilderness, to which the retired 
naval officer and his wife and daughter are con¬ 
ducted. 

“ The hut before which they now stood lay deep 
in the nook : indeed, nearly at the extremity of its 
lower side, and a little way up the acclivity of the 
hill, on a natural flat. One spur of the mountain 
rose higher and higher from the spot, running gra¬ 
dually to the height of the main range; but, in the 
opposite direction, falling gradually down to the 
low, round, bald point they had passed by, and so 
down into the plain. In front of them, a similar 
and parallel spur ran in like manner from the ridge 
of the main mountain down to within about the 
same distance of the creek ; whose waters rolled 
deep, and rapid, and flashing in the sunbeams along 


* Martin Beck, or tue Australian Set¬ 
tler. By A. Harris, author of “ Settlers and 
Convicts .”—{Routledge and Co.) 


in front of the nook, at some fifty paces from the 
points of the hills. The nook or bight itself, thus 
formed by the two spurs from the mountain, con¬ 
tained about fifty acres; of these about ten or a 
dozen at its inner end were fenced off, by a line of 
rails running from one hill directly across to the 
other, and were still covered with the stubble of the 
last crop. The remainder of the bight was still un¬ 
der grass, kept close cropped by the home cattle ; 
and, stimulated by the late varied weather, it was 
now covered with the bright green of the rapid ve¬ 
getation of the climate. Beyond the stream, the 
open and somewhat melancholy plain wore the rus¬ 
set hue of the ripened herbage, rather than that of 
the new that was shooting up amongst it. And 
beyond the plain again another mountain rose, ter¬ 
minating tho prospect: here, exhibiting trees of 
glorious verdure; there, with the sunlight sleeping 
on its bare bosom; in some places showing great 
faces of square crag, and again in others the dark 
mouths of the ravines. 

“ The hut itself was constructed of rough, upright 
slabs of split timber, about seven feet high, roofed 
with bark, and covering an area of about twenty 
feet in length by fourteen in width, with the door 
in the middle of one of the longer sides, and the 
chimney in the middle of one of the shorter: or ra¬ 
ther the chimney, which was merely an enclosure 
slabbed similarly to the hut itself, occupied nearly 
the whole of one end—that next to the main range. 
All round it the ground was bare with the constant 
tread of man and beast. About forty or fifty yards 
lower down, towards the creek, were to be seen the 
two smaller new huts just put up; and still nearer to 
the bald point of the hill a strong and extensive 
stockyard, or inclosure of six-rail fence for confining 
cattle. 

“ The lively curiosity of the sex soon, however, 
turned to the more grave task of exploring the inte¬ 
rior of their habitation. As yet there was no more 
than tho economical and enduring floor which the 
first family of our race in their ignorance supposed 
was all there needed to be. The hut door opened 
into a good-sized room, at the further end of which 
a three-log fire blazed merrily, and none the less so 
that the sky had begun to get cloudy and the wind 
chill; but another door in a partition which ran 
across the hut opened into a little passage, on either 
hand of which were the apartments that Willoughby 
had had so carefully constructed for the elder and 
younger ladies respectively. There was no other 
window than an opening through the slabs, like a 
ship’s port, but provided with a wooden shutter, 
fastening on the inside. Marianna, at the first 
glimpse, drew back; a slight shadow supplanting 
the usual vivacity of her countenance. Katharine 
completed her survey with an evident increase of 
cheorfulness, as if she had become relieved of that 
vague apprehension which clear but timid minds 
have of the indefinite. 

“ The ladies made their first meal in the prevail¬ 
ing fashion of the bush, paying the*r host many 
compliments on the felicity with which he performed 
the services of the buttery. After their repast, Wil¬ 
loughby escaped the waggery of his standing tor¬ 
mentor by carrying off his pilot-coat, and other 
personal property, to his own hut, but not without 
inviting himself to return to tea; at which meal it 
may be supposed that no surprise he could feel, or 
even feign, would be thought unearned by the fair 
reformers. All the tin pots were ranged upside 
down in a solid square in the darkest comer of the 
hut; and a favourite co-emigrant cat was teaching 
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her kittens to lap milk out of the beet tin meat- 
dish. There was wood on the fire, certainly; but 
it looked as if it had been fetched out of the bush 
with a pair of parlour-tongs; whilst outside old 
Caesar, the bull-dog, stood a wary distance off, on 
legs like four posts, stretching out his head one way 
and his tail tho other, with his eyes fixed on the 
door, which was now shut in his face for the first 
time since his remembrance, as if he were resolved 
to look through it. Meantime, crockery and glass, 
eau de Cologne and scented pocket-handkerchiefs, 
hair-pins and tortoiseshell combs, India shawls, 
fhrred mantles, and small aprons almost triangular, 
were to be seen in all directions, looking like the 
trappings of a haughty satraps in possession of the 
conquered province of some barbaric empire. In¬ 
deed, it was incredible what a variety of operations 
the two gentle creatures had accomplished in that 
short time. They had, however, in some measure 
atoned for other things, by getting thair bandboxes 
and trunks into their own most absolute domain, 
and leaving sufficient room in the hut to move about 
in. In the course of the evening, Lieutenant Brac- 
ton reached home with a guide; but it was so late 
as only to give him an opportunity, on his first visit 
to tis station, of feeling the pleasantness of the 
change from a seat in the saddle on a damp evening 
in the bush to one by a cheerful three-log fire in a 
rain-proof hut.” 

Mrs. Smith . Very graphic indeed. There is 
another book to which I must draw your at¬ 
tention—I mean the new edition of Madame 
Guizot’s Tales.* 

Fanny. In the original or in English ? 

Mrs. Smith. Very ably translated, with the 
spirit of the original quite preserved. It is true 
that French is so universally read, that the 
classes who would be most likely to purchase 
this handsome illustrated edition, may be pre¬ 
sumed at the first thought to prefer these stories 
in French. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that they are intended for juvenile 
readers; and the fine moral teaching, which is 
their characteristic, is likely to reach the heart 
and mind of the young reader far more directly 
in her own language, than if conveyed to her 
by the help of French grammars and diction¬ 
aries—helps you know with which the very 
youthful student is rarely able to dispense. 

Fanny. True, and this reflection will, I should 
think, secure extended popularity to the transla¬ 
tion. I should think from your account it 
must be a charming gift-book for children of 
eleven or twelve years old. 

ATr*. Smith . It is, I assure you. But here 
comes luncheon—so au revoir to the Books. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Calling and Responsibilities op 
a Governess. By Arnica. {Longman.) 

This is a very well-intended and in many 
respects excellent work, quite worthy the pe¬ 
rusal of ladies engaged in the arduous, respon- 


* Moral Tales. By Madame Guizot. Trans¬ 
lated from tho French by Mrs. L. Burke. With 
Illustrations by O. K. Campbell .—{Routledge and 
Co.) 


sible, and honourable occupation of tuition, 
since it gives many hints that may be service¬ 
able, and marshals forward those consolations 
of which it is to be feared too many governesses 
stand terribly in need. Still the question of 
“ governess life” is one on which much is to be 
said on both sides. We believe the root of the 
mischief is, that too many persons, who from 
their early habits and associations would be 
infinitely better and happier if they limited their 
ambition to being gooa trustworthy upper ser¬ 
vants, thrust themselves into offices of tuition 
on the strength of a little superficial boarding- 
school education. To them to be a governess 
is a rise in life, and an introduction to better 
society than any with which they could other¬ 
wise mix; they accept low salaries, and so 
tempt the heads of families, who should know 
better, to confide their children to persons who 
may be worthy enough in their way, and pos¬ 
sess a certain amount of book knowledge, but 
who have necessarily a far inferior sort of influ¬ 
ence than that emanating from an accomplished 
and experienced Gentlewoman. A state of de- 
endence always brings its sorrows and trials: 
ard is it " to climb another’s stairsand far 
be it from us to underrate the privations and 
vexations incidental to the Governess life; still 
we think, generally speaking, that the well-bred 
as well as highly-educated lady—the “ thorough 
gentlewoman”—is not slighted or insulted by 
her employers, or even so miserably underpaid 
as is often insinuated, when we measure her re¬ 
muneration not by what it should be, but by 
what many intellectual services command. At 
the same time the standing of her order is low¬ 
ered by the large admission into it of inappro¬ 
priate personages, and she suffers accordingly. 

In Arnica’s first chapter she is eloquent in 
honour of Laboifr— speaking truly of the “ false 
mistaken idea, that Work degrades;” and yet we 
observe, that several of the instances she brings 
forward of the trials of her acquaintances, is 
when they are ranked as approximating to 
" servants.” We wish she had used some other 
word to express her feeling; for the difference 
between manual and intellectual labourers ought 
always to be sufficiently marked, and we ate 
perfectly aware of her meaning. But we regret 
that she uses that word as if it were a contemp¬ 
tuous epithet. Surely the body of domestic 
servants is too important, too trustworthy, to be 
associated in any right-thinking mind with other 
than feelings of kindness and respect. A few 
strokes of the pen might amend this in a future 
edition. 

Chenille Flowers from Nature. By 
Miss Grounds.— {Simp kin, Marshall , and Co.) 

We recommend this little manual of instruc¬ 
tions to clever crocheters, who may choose to 
vary their white work with the elegant manu¬ 
facture of coloured flowers, adapted for wreaths 
for the hair, trimmings of ball dresseB, &c. See. 
These chenille flowers possess the richness and 
beauty of velvet, and are therefore of the cha¬ 
racter appropriate for winter wear; we need 
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only add, that Miss Ground’s instructions are 
very clear and explicit. 

Infanthood and Childhood. By Jacob 
Dixon, Surgeon, Apothecary, and Accoucheur. 
—(Houlston and Stoneman). 

This is a popular guide to the management 
and treatment of infancy, and though perhaps 
not conveying any very novel instructions, 
reiterates that good advice, and the enlightened 
and common-sense views, which cannot be too 
constantly borne in mind by all those who have 
rule in the nursery. 

A Cyclopaedia of Poetical Quota¬ 
tions. Edited by H. C. Adams, author of 
“ Favorite Song Birds,” &c. &c. No. 1.— 

(Groombridge and Sons.) 

Mr. Adams is himself a poet of no mean pre¬ 
tensions, and is therefore a safe guide in poetical 
reading. His aim is to present beautiful and 
striking passages from both English and foreign j 
poets, “ so arranged as to facilitate reference, j 
and enable the reader at once to select a quota- I 
tion upon any required subject, or to verify the | 
correctness and authorship of one he may be 
desirous of using.” So far as we can judge I 
from this first number, his scheme seems very I 
fairly carried out, and the extreme cheapness of | 
the work will not fail to be a recommendation 
to it. 

Stories for Summer Days and Winter 
Nights. Buds and Blossoms.— (Groom- 
bridge and Sons.) 

Tnese excellent and marvellously cheap little 
books for juvenile readers continue to appear at, 
we believe, monthly intervals, and the two re¬ 
cent numbers deserve the commendation we 
have so often bestowed on their predecessors, j 


Only an author well skilled in story-telling for 
children could have produced such a “ Blos¬ 
som” as “ The Little Fortune-Seekers and 
“ The Rewards of Industry”—a clever abridg¬ 
ment, by the way, of “ Labour stands on Golden 
Feet”—is a winter night story full of wholesome 
truth conveyed in an entertaining manner. 

Hunt’s Yachting Magazine. —(Hunt and 
Son, Church Street, Edgeware Road; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. ; fyc. <$*c.) 

Every “ order” now-a-days appears to have 
its literaiy organ, and certainly there is no good 
reason why the amateur navy should be an ex¬ 
ception to this rule. On the contrary, we won¬ 
der something in the style of the Yachting Ma¬ 
gazine has not been started before, especially 
since we have learned, by the statistics now 
afforded, how very numerous a body it must 
particularly interest. We apprehend that the 
generality of readers are little aware that there 
are no fewer than seventeen Royal Yacht Clubs 
established, the first on the list numbering a 
hundred yachts. Englishwomen’s hearts gene¬ 
rally warm to the “ blue jackets,” and the en¬ 
joyment of yachting is by so many degrees more 
in unison with their own taste than the gene¬ 
rality of “ mannish” recreations, that most ladies 
look upon it with quite a sympathising interest. 
The present Magazine, which is brought out 
under the management of a very able and expe¬ 
rienced editor, promises, as far as we can judge 
from the first number, to be a very acceptable 
addition to periodical literature. It is of course 
devoted chiefly to yachting or semi-naval affairs, 
but a few pages are reserved for clever miscel¬ 
laneous contents; and it is enriched with three 
illustrations. 


AMUSEMENTS C 

Royal Italian Opera. 

Jullien’s long-talked-of opera, “Pietro il 
Grande,” was produced on the 17thultimo; and 
late as it was in the season, the house was 
crowded, a number of well-known musical 
dilettanti being present. Curiosity had been 
strongly, excited, a large proportion of the au¬ 
dience evidently considering it impossible that a 
successful composer of polkas and quadrilles 
could produce a grand opera. Strange it is that 
doubtings of this sort rarely incline to the 
amiable or hopeful side of the question—nay, 
an old favourite of the public, entering on a new 
walk, has rarely such fair play conceded to him 
as is awarded to a stranger. To achieve real 
and distinguished success in any branch of art, 
the executor must be above his work, for nothing 
is really well done on mental tiptoe. Thus a 
judicious critic would have felt sure that M. 
Jullien, the composer of some of the best dance 
music that ever was written, could do greater 
things if he tried. True his “ Pietro ” is not to 
be considered as a first-class work; but it pos¬ 
sesses undoubtedly much more merit than many 
operas which have enjoyed their season of popu- 


P THE MONTH. 

larity, and is likely to hold its place for an occa¬ 
sional revival as well as others. The story com¬ 
prises the real romance of Peter the Great’s life, 
with a few ad libitum additions; and the libretto 
by Mr. D. Ryan is of more than average quality; 
while the accessories of dresses, scenery, and 
stage appointments proclaim the greatest li¬ 
berality on the part of the management. Speak¬ 
ing of the artists engaged, the Morning Herald 
has the following:— 

“The execution of the opera was highly creditable 
to all concerned in it. Tamberlik had apparently 
been especially measured by Jnllien; and this able 
and vigorous artist sang the music with an energy 
and fire that astonished, and sometimes even as¬ 
tounded, the audience. The vocal duties belonging 
to Peter are of a very onerous kind. The strain 
upon the voice is immense, in which respect Jullien 
has laboured, it would seem, to outdo Verdi. But 
Tamberlik met all the emergencies of the moment 
with his accustomed verve and spirit, and triumphed 
over the notes in 1 high places * with marvellous 
skill and truth. Madame Anna Zerr, having got 
over a certain trepidation and uncertainty which 
troubled her at the outset, was equally effective as 
Catherine , which part, like that of Peter, seemed 
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Costume for 

to have been written with reference to the ways and 
means of a particular artist. Madame Zerr*s expe¬ 
rience in music of this irregular class was brought 
into useful requisition, and the composer had reason 
to be grateful to her for the pains which she mani¬ 
fested throughout. Formes, likewise, sang and 
acted with the utmost care. He personated the 
revengeful and dangerous Rossomak with due fe¬ 
rocity ; and his large and portentous voice was ge¬ 
nially employed in the delivery of malevolent and 
threatening apostrophes. He gave the war-song to 
which we have alluded with enormous body and 
purpose. We must content ourselves with including 
Stigelli, Tagliafico, and Polonini in one general 
compliment, for all exerted themselves with a like 
steady and unrelaxing zeal. As far as we could 
judge of the rnise en scene, from the awkward and 
imperfect glimpse we had of it, it seemed to be un¬ 
usually liberal. In the second act there is a multi¬ 
tudinous display of soldiery, the effect of which, 
viewed from the centre of the house, was no doubt 
striking and picturesque. The ballet in the first 
scene, and that of the ball-room in the Kremlin, 
which was brilliantly lighted, were executed chiefly 
by Madame Robert and M. Aloxandre. The minuet 
in the ball-room was, however, given by a Madame 
Adrienorff, who had been imported, it was said, ex¬ 
pressly from Russia for the purpose. The lady in 
question is an expert artist, and, to all outward ap¬ 
pearances, is a trustworthy exponent of the dances 
of her country.” 

After the first night, when the opera occupied 
the stage for five hours, certain curtailments 
were made, which seem to be generally approved; 
and " Pietro il Grande,” in its more compact 
form, may be safely pronounced a success. 

The Theatres. 

The Adelphi Company have migrated, ac¬ 
cording to their annual custom, to the Hay- 
market, and have been representing a new piece, 
entitled "The Writing on the Wall,” to houses, 
which, considering the state of the weather, may 
be truly termed excellent. The plot of the play 
is this:—Twenty-five years before the opening 
of the piece. Sir Philip Elton is found murdered 
in his study; but the murderer is vet undis¬ 
covered. The young Baronet (Mr. Worrell) has 
just informed his mother (Mrs. Leigh Murray) 
and his sister Margaret (Miss Chaplin) that he 
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has ruined himself by gambling; and it soon 
appears that the securities have fallen into the 
hands of Richard Oliver (Mr. Emery), the villain 
of the piece, who urges immediate payment; 
but finally offers to forego his claims on Mar¬ 
garet's hand being secured to him. This Oliver 
is himself the murderer of the Baronet, a secret 
known only to an itinerant fiddler. Bob Smithers 
(Paul Bedford), who demands half the money, 
as the price of keeping silence. Unable to ob¬ 
tain it, Smithers tells Oliver that, before his death, 
the Baronet had strength to write on the wall, 
with his blood, the name of his murderer. 
Oliver rushes to the scene of guilt, and there 
finds his betrothed, who has already discovered 
the writing; and after some scenes of violence 
and rage, the murderer is delivered up to 
justice, and Margaret made happy with her lover. 
In the usual Adelphi style, some scenes of broad 
comedy are introduced, to give Wright an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying his peculiar powers. As a 
Cockney, bent on conducting a model farm, and 
falling into all kinds of scrapes in the endeavour, 
he never failed to set the audience in a roar. 
Miss Woolgar also played, and made the most 
of a very small part. Mr. Emery’s acting was 
peculiarly good, and Paul Bedford surprised as 
well as delighted the audience by performing 
his character with an earnestness and serious¬ 
ness for which bis usual style had by no means 
prepared them. The piece is by the brothers 
Morton. 

In consequence of the very severe nature of 
her accident, Mrs. Keeley is still unable to play, 
and the performance of " Jack Shepherd” is 
delayed until the return of the Company to 
their own theatre. Great changes are said to be 
on the eve of accomplishment among the actors 
of the Adelphi ana Haymarket. Mr. Wigan 
joins the former, and Mr. Silsbee, the American 
actor, will also, it is rumoured, be one of the 
Company; while Wright, whose name is so 
closely associated with that of the Adelphi 
theatre, transfers his services " to Mr. Charles 
Kean at the Princess’s.” How far the change 
will be beneficial to the actor, or agreeable to 
the audience, is a problem which a few weeks 
more will solve. 


THE TOILET. 

COSTUME FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(Specially communicated from Paris.) 


Summer is gone by, autumn hardly arrived; and 
the weather is so dull and chilly, that people seem to 
think more of making themselves comfortable than 
elegant. 

There is really nothing new in the way of fashion 
at this season: materials change, colours become 
more sober; muslins, gauzes, &c., give way to silks, 
poplins, and fancy stuSb of mingled silk and wool; 
bat further than this, there is no change worth men¬ 
tioning. For morning costume indoors, the favour¬ 
ite is a robe-peignoir , in foulard or other material, 
d dessins , drawn to the shape by invisible coulisses , 
open in front so as to display a petticoat, generally 1 


trimmed with flounces of broderie Anglais e, and a 
fichu gilet to match; the body, skirt, and sleeves 
have all revers , and a sash or cordelibre confines the 
waist. Yet out-of-doors, in the country, a skirt and 
vest to match, with a white waistcoat, continue to be 
the favourite costume. 

Flounces are, if possible, more worn than ever; 
the single flounce, with a heading, is much in favour, 
and very graceful; it is better suited for young 
ladies than the number of volants adopted by the 
married ones, while at the same time it can be worn 
by ladies whose embonpoint renders a more ample 
1 trimming objectionable. 
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The Garden. 

A very pretty fashion for white muslin dresses has ! 
appeared towards the close of the season. I give ! 
you a description of it, as it may still be employed 
for indoor demi-toilette. Where the flounces are 
embroidered, each is supported underneath by a 
flounce of coloured taffeta ; the corsage and sleeves 
are, in this case, trimmed with ribbon to match, 
and a sash, with flowing ends, completes the dress. 
The ribbon bracelets are as much worn as ever: 
either they are made to match tho prevailing colour 
of the toilette , or in black or ecossais ribbon, which 
go with everything. They will, no doubt, continue 
in fashion throughout the winter, as they are a great 
protection to the wrists, which are so apt to be 
affected by the frost, where the skin is sensitive. 
The sleeve most worn at present is oxactly the 
sleeve of our great-grandmothers—tight to a little 
below the bend of the elbow, and finishing there 
with one or two volants with a heading, while the 
manche de dessous is neither more nor less than 
the ruffle of that period. These sleeves are more 
especially adopted with flounced gowns, the manche 
pagode being still that principally worn with the 
plain skirt and vcste. 

It is said that as the season advances, the bonnets, 


September. 

! which now merely perch on the back of the head— 

! (that is to say according to the actual fashion, though 
women of good taste have never adopted the extreme) 
—will completely change their form, and be worn as 
round and close as they are now open and evase. I 
confess I, for one, wholly approve of the alteration, 
more especially for autumn and winter; but aa yet, 
nothing of this intention has become visible: the 
bonnets being still en coup de vent as much as ever. 
The galatkeas and capellines, principally trimmed 
with bluets and reines Marguerites of every colour, 
are greatly in favour for the country; but this 
month will doubtless see the last of them for the 
season. The brides of the bonnets are longer and 
wider than ever. 

Thick collars and sleeves are beginning to re¬ 
appear : the latter are generally d la chevaliere; 
that is to say, with rather deep cuffs, turned back, 
widening at each side, where they meet into a point, 
and fastened by double sleeve-buttons in gold or 
enamel. This style goes remarkably well with the 
vest and gilet, and is better suited for the ensuing 
season than the thin muslin and lace sleeves, which 
for summer were so light and cool, and whose open 
shape allowed the air free access. 
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(t Is there no message from that stately tree 

Once proudly clad in robes of emerald green ? 
Do not its falling jewels speak to thee 
Young, joyous heart, of winters yet unseen!” 


Plant-housbs. 

Before the season is too far advanced, these erec¬ 
tions should be put into good working order for the 
forthcoming winter, by the repairs of glass, and 
painting if possible, whitewashing the waifs, and 
thoroughly cleaning out the flues and chimneys about 
the boilers. Also, as the plant-pits are as much at 
liberty now as any season, they should be treated in 
the same manner. The permanent plants in the 
Conservatory, particularly Oranges, Camellias, and 
Rhododendrons, will at this season require much 
attention to be paid to moisture at the roots. Ca¬ 
mellias, in particular, root very freely at this season, 
and therefore must have a due supply of water to 
enable them to swell the buds freely. Thin out and 
regulate climbing conservatory and greenhouse plants, 
but do not tie them in too formally. Encourage 
Kennedyas which were cut-in some time past to mgke 
a good growth, bv applying fresh compost to the 
roots, and a good supply of wafer. Greenhouse 
plants in general, but principally Azaleas, Camellias, 
Heaths, Epacrises, Corrseaa, having qow made their 
growth, should be for a short time thoroughly ex¬ 
posed to all sorts of weather, except drenching rains, 
in order to get the young wood and foliage tho¬ 
roughly hardened. Gentle rains will do them no 
harm; bat if long continued or very heavy, the plants 
must be protected from it, otherwise towards next 
spring it will be found that the best of the foliage 
will turn yellow, and drop off. The same effect will 
he produced by ov«jr*wetering at any time after the 
growth is made, and the plant either dormant or 
becoming so. Chrysanthemums should be imme¬ 
diately transferred to their blooming-pots, if not 
done last week. Stand them at a good distance 
apart, on coal-ashes, iheltered from high winds, but j 


fully exposed to the sun. From this time, great 
attention must be paid to keeping them growing 
vigorously ; and as soon as the pots are filled with 
roots, give them clear liquid manure at least twice a 
week, For the production of dwarf plants of Chry¬ 
santhemums, select the strongest stems from those 
plants which in May were planted out for the pur¬ 
pose, and lay the points in six-inch pots, plunged in 
the border, and prepared by drainage and the proper 
soil for their reception. In this position they may 
remain until the buds are well formed, and show signs 
of opening, when they ma j be separated from the 
parent plant, and removed under glass to expand. 
Liquid manure may be applied to the roots with ad¬ 
vantage whan they are numerous enough to take it 
up. Pelargoniums struck in the spring, and in¬ 
tended for early forcing purposes, will perhaps be 
showing signs of a late bloom; this must be checked 
by the removal of the flower buds, but do not stop 
the shoots. Keep the plgnts as dwarf and stocky as 
possible, by free exposure on all favourable occasions. 
Look now to the state of all sorts of hardy plants 
for forcing purposes; such things as Weigels, 
Deutsia, Persian Lilac, &o., must have full exposure 
to the sun to ripen the flower buds. Kalmlaa, Rho¬ 
dodendrons, and deciduous Azaleas should be selected 
from the reserve garden or a nursery, and potted 
by the end of next month: for the present, if under 
your own eye, see that they are not crowded up and 
encumbered with other plants or weeds. The stock 
of Dutch bulbs will soon be in the country. Make 
your eeleotion early; and if you want some to flower 
very early, divide your stock into three lots, and pot 
the first immediately: one bulb in a six-inch pot, 
or three bulbs in an eight-inch pot; half of the bulb 
j to be out of the soil. Place them on coal ashes, end 
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cover them to the depth of six inches over the rims ( 
of the pots with nice sweet leaf mould or spent tan. 
The best place is under a wall, or, even better, a | 
one-light box, so that the light might be put on in j 
case of long continued drenching rains, but at no 
other time. 

Flowbb Garden. 

This is the proper time to make notes of the effect 
of the colours of flowers in various situations, and to 
note down such alterations as appear desirable in 
their arrangement in another season. It is all very 
well to talk of harmony in arrangement as a very 
necessary thing to be attended to, but there are other 
considerations quite as important; not one of the 
least is the nature of the boundary of a flower garden, 
depending for its effect on bedded-out masses of 
plants, A little reflection will convince any one 
accustomed to these things that a boundary of some 
kind is an indispensable necessary in order that the 
eye may be confined to that particular part, and not 
by an extensive range of scenery to be drawn away, 
and the attention so much distracted that the ar¬ 
rangement cannot be perceived. Let any one who 
doubts this take a look at a bed of Verbenas, or any 
other gay-coloured plants, backed by a dense mass 
of Rhododendrons or other evergreens, at a distance 
of eight or ten yards, and on another which has 
an extensive sweep of grass beyond it, with nothing 
to check the eye from ranging away, and he must 
at once see that in the former case the beauty of 
the colours will make a much greater impression 
than in the latter, The same will be the case in an 
arrangement of many beds; there should be a 
boundary, in many places high enough to produce 
shade, so that the attention may be concentrated 
on the flowers and their arrangement. White and 
light flowers should be furthest from the eye ; scar¬ 
let and white look well in juxtaposition ; but the 
scarlet should be nearest the spectator, and the 
white backed by something dark. We have still 
much to learn on this interesting subject. Scarlet 
and yellow also look well side by side, and a very 
fine effect is produced in certain situations by a 
large bed of scarlet Geraniums, with a few plants 
pf dwarf yellow Dahlias intermixed, at from four 
to five feet apart. 

P4BDY Fbujt Garden. 

Fruit for late purposes, such as Morello Cherries, 
Warrington Gooseberries, red and white Currants 
on north walls, should now be covered with elastic 
hexagon netting, to preserve them from wasps and 
flies. The best method of securing the netting to 
the wall is to use the broad Irish tape all round 
the outside through which to pas* |h§ nails \ It pre¬ 
vents tearing the net, and in a great measure pre¬ 
serves it from the corroding influence of the iron* 
Where expense is no otrieet, it is also an exoellont 
covering for Poaches, Nectarines, and stone-fruit 
generally, as It not only preserves them in a state 
fit to send to table, but prolongs their season. 
The old canes of Raspberries, and all the small 
spray not required for fruiting another year, 
should now be cut dean away, the best eanes 
lightly fastened to the stakes, and, if possible, a 
dressing of rieh manure applied to the roots. Con¬ 
tinue to lay in the main branches of Figs, apd 
to stop the fore right shoots. Both mice and birds 
are fond of this fruit; trap the former, and if 
birds are troublesome hang a loose netting over 
the trees. Persevere in the removal of all supei. 


. fluous growth from Pears, as there is now no danger 
of the lower buds breaking, and the fruit will need 
| all the sunlight and air possible to attain perfcc- 
: tion. Keep a number of small spring steel-traps 
constantly set on the walls and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pears, to entrap the tomtits, which arc 
very destructive to them at this season ; so also are 
dormice, which should be kept down by the same 
means.—C. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Pentstbmon Wrightii (Hook., Scrophularia- 
cese).— Bot. Mag., Sept., 1851.—A beautiful new 
species discovered by Dr. Wright in Texas, and grow¬ 
ing with an erect 
terete stem,includ¬ 
ing the panicle, to 
about two feet ip 
height; the Jeaves 
are opposite, glau¬ 
cous, spathulate, 
entire, and taper¬ 
ing into a stalk, 
excepting the up¬ 
permost pair,which 
are sessile, ovate, 
oblong, and slight¬ 
ly cordate at the 
base. The panicle 
at the extremity of 
the flowers is frilly 
a foot in length; 
the corollas are 
produced in pairs, 
slightly drooping, 
and of a deep rich 
rose colour. The 
tube is about an 
inch long, and the 
limb nearly as wide. 
Oar figure, which 
is considerably re¬ 
duced, shows the 
lower portion of a 
panicle, the upper 
part being cat off. 
This species will be 
found a desirable 
acquisition to our 
gardens, from the 
Prntstemon Wrightii. ease with which it 
may be grown and the beauty of its flowers. It is 
probably quite hardy; but this has not been fully 
ascertained. It may, however, be treated as a summer 
border-plant with perfect puccess. It was raised from 
seeds sent to Kew in 1850. 


NEW PEAES. 

No. 1. The Williamson Fear.— This seedling 
sprang ap wild in a piece of woodland at Long 
Island (U.S.), belonging to N. Williamson, Esq. 
Mr. Downing calls it one of the very best, and 
describes it thus:—Medium size; obovate narrow¬ 
ing rapidly to the stalk; stalk short and stout 
in a moderate cavity, a little higher on one 
side than the ,other; calyx none, its place occu¬ 
pied by a small scar set in a deep rather narrow 
russeted basin; skin 4 rich golden yellow at 
maturity, thickly sprinkled with nueet dots, 
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and considerably reacted 
at each end; seeds small 
flattened; flesh yellowish 
white, fine-grained, melt¬ 
ing, with abundant juice, 
and rich saccharine-vinous 
flavour. October. Tree 
hardy, and a good bearer. 

No. 2. Beurre Clair- 
Geau. —A handsome first- 
rate pear, raised by M. 
Clairgeau, at Nantes; very 
large, irregularly turbinate; 
skin yellow greenish, with 
dark spots; flesh melting, 
buttery, juicy; resembles 
the grey Doyenne. Octo¬ 
ber and November. Tree 
vigorous and productive. 

No. 3. W ibdow .—Fruit 
of medium size; regularly 
turbinate; stalk slender, 
obliquely inserted at the 
surface; colour yellowish 
green, about half the sur¬ 
face covered over with dark 
grey spots. It: resembles 
Beurre d'Angleterre in co¬ 
lour ; skin thin; flesh white, 
very melting, buttery ;joice 
abundant, slightly acidulous 
or vinous, agreeably per¬ 
fumed. A delicious first- 
rate pear, in the end of 
September and October. 
Tree of medium growth; 
pyramidal shape; very pro¬ 
ductive. Origin unknown. 

No. 4. Doyenne dc 
Cornice d’Angebs.— 
Raised from seed in the 
garden of the Horticultural 
Society of Angers. Tree vi¬ 
gorous; pyramidal-shapod; 
productive; fruit very large ; 
regularly turbinate; skin 
greenish yellow, speckled 
with russet dots; flesh 
melting, buttery, juicy, 
sugary, agreeablyperfumed, 
November and December. 
— Downing’s Horticultu¬ 
rist, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. A. B.—“ On the Influence of Women upon the 
present age.”—This article is declined, with thanks, 
and the MS. left for the author at our publisher’s. 
The subject requires to be treated with much more 
elevation of view and vigour of expression. 

W. W. (New Cross.)—We regret that the offered 
• contribution is unsuitable. 

Alpha Beta (Cologne).—“The Wave of Life” 
shall be inserted; the others must be declined. We 
will take care in future to observe your directions 
respecting the name. Our poetical contributors are 
so numerous that they must not object to wait some 
time for their tarns. * 

A Subscriber prom the Beginning (Ched¬ 


dar).—The size of our page is too small to enable u* 
to give any useful pattern of the article required. 

Walter W-.—“The Deep, deep Sea” 

shall appear; bat “ The Ballad of Eulalie” is do* 
exactly to our taste. 

S. A.—Mrs. Jordan, the actress, died at St Cloud, 
on the 6th July, 1816. Her maiden-name was 

Bland.-Miss O’Neil married W. W. Becher, 

M.P., on the 15th December, 1810. 

Historia.— The kingdom of Greece was offend 
to, and declined by, Prince Leopold in 1880. 

Miranda. —We do not think that women can 
complain of being denied political power, seeing 
that they fill some of the most important thrones in 
Europe. What more can be desired ? 


Printed by Roganon A Tuxford, S46, Strand, London. 
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MEMOIR OF MADAME GEOFFRIN. 

BY THE LATE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


Marie Therese Rodet was born at Paris on 
the 2nd of June, 1699. Little is known of her 
until, following the example of Madame deTen- 
cin, whose literary reunions she frequented, 
she on the death of that lady determined to fill 
up the vacuum occasioned by that event; opened 
her house for the reception of as many of the 
guests of Madame de Tencin as she could 
assemble around, joined to the most distin¬ 
guished members of her own acquaintance. 
Before this period, however, she had cultivated 
the regard of more than one man of letters, and 
stood peculiarly high in the esteem of M. de 
Fontenelle, as is proved by the following verses, 
addressed to her by this remarkable man:— 

" Tout mon souhait et ma plus forte envie, 

Aurait 6te d’etre un nouveau Cr&us. 

Des riches dons d’Amerique ct d’Asia 
J’aurais t&ch6 d’amasser tant et plus, 

Non pour moi, c’e&t pour ma mie ; 

Sans elle hclas! los aurais-je voulus ? 

“ D’etre un heros j’aurais eu la monnie ; 

Mais m'aurait vu suivre ses Standards. 

L’antique amour, l’amour de la patrie, 

Ne m’eftt point fait affronter les hasards ; 

L’espoir d'offrir les lauriers a ma mie, 

Seal, m’eut fray6 la route des Cesars. 

u D’etre un Apelle il m’aurait pris envie, 

Mais sans daigner travailler pour les rois. 

Si de Rubens imit&nt la magic, 

La toille eut pu s’animer sous mes doigts, 

Quel beau portrait jaurais fait de ma mie ! 

Je l’aurais peinte ainsi que je la vois. 

“ Eterniser une flamme ch4ric 
Aurait et4 de mes voeux le premier. 

Le tendre amour, seul guide de ma vie, 

• Aux doctes soeurs m’eut fait sacrificr: 

J’aurais 6te le chantre de ma mie, 

J’eus rois ma gloire a la dlifier. 

“ En me livrant tout a l’astronomie, 

J’aurais suivi ma tendre passion. 

Un nouvel astro, au gr£ de mon envie, 

E&t de nos jours paru sur l’liorizon : 

Au firmament j’aurais plac£ ma mie; 

Ellet efit 6t6 ma constellation. 

“ Bien loin de fui l’utile pharmacie, 

J’en aurais su braver tous les degouts; 

Je me serais plonge dans la chimie, 

Et ses travaux m’auraieut paru bien doux ) 

Si quelquefois, medicin de ma mie, 

J’eusse eu le droit do lui tater lo pools. 


u J’aurais banne la cendre jalousie, 

L’amour sincere en ccarte Fhorreur; 

Trop delicat pour cette fr&iesie, 

D’un bien plus pur j’aurais mon bonheur : 

Car en l’aimant, j’eusso cstime ma mie, 

Sans mon estime aurait-elle eu mon coeur ? 

,s Jamais, jamais nulle autre fantasia 
' N’aurait entre dans mon esprit charrne; 

Tous les regards d’lris ct de Silvie 
Auraient tronv6 contre eux mon coeur arme ; 
Jusqu’au tombeau j’eusso ador& ma mie, 

Et Venus meme en vain m’aurait aime.” * 

M. de Fontenelle died before Madame Geoflfrin 
acquired the celebrity that afterwards attached 
to her name, but was always remembered with 
affection by her. Monsieur Geoffrin possessed 
a large fortune, and permitted his wife the entire 
use of it. He was so little known to her guests, 
that many of them were perfectly ignorant of the 
relation in which the mistress of the mansion, 
and the shy, abstracted gentleman who took his 
seat at table, and glided through the rooms like 
a visitor, stood to each other. Various are the 
anecdotes related of the simplicity and habit of 
abstraction of Monsieur Geoffrin : among others, 
it is stated that an individual who sometimes 
lent him books, repeatedly sent him the first 
volume of the “Voyages of Labbat,” instead of 
the second and third. M. Geoffrin continued 
to reperuse the volume without being struck by 
the mistake, and meeting the lenaer one day, 
who inquired how he liked the work, he replied, 
“ It is very interesting; but it appears to me 
that the author is somewhat given to repeat the 
same things over again.” t 

He once read over with extreme attention 
“ Bayles* Dictionary,” following the line of the 
two columns, without remarking that they were 
divided. “ What an excellent work this would 
have been,” observed he, “ if the sense were a 
little more connected!” 1 

“ You have been to the theatre this evening, 
Monsieur Geoffrin,” said a friend; “ what was 
the piece performed ?” 

“ 1 cannot tell you; for I was in such haste 


♦ Memoires Historiques Litteraires et Ancc- 
dotiques du Baron de Grimm; tome iv., page 454. 
t Grimm, vol. v., page 128. 

X Idem, idem. 
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to enter, that I had not time to look at the play¬ 
bill posted up outside,” was the answer. 

A foreigner who was a frequent guest at the 
dinners of Madame Geoffrin having absented 
himself some time, remarked on his return the 
absence of the silent gentleman he had been ac¬ 
customed to see, and inquired of his hostess, 
“ What have > ou done, Madame, with that poor 
man whom I used to see always here, and who 
never said a word ?” 

“ It was ray husband : he is dead !” was the 
reply. 

A daughter was the sole offspring of this ill- 
assorted marriage; and Monsieur Geoffrin left 
her as wholly to the management of his wife as 
he did his fortune. This daughter did not, how¬ 
ever, adopt the partiality of her mother for the 
Encyclopedistes; on the contrary, she con¬ 
ceived a strong dislike to them, as was long 
afterwards proved by her conduct. 

Among the persons whose acquaintance Ma¬ 
dame Geoffrin formed at Madame de Tencin’s 
was Marmontel, who relates that the frequency 
of Madame Geoffrin’s visits, as Madame de 
Tencin’s life was drawing to a close, having 
awakened the suspicion of the cunning old lady 
with regard to the motive of them, she used to 
say to her guests, “ Do you know what brings 
the Geoffrin here? She comes to see what 
she can collect out of my inventory.” 

Nor were these suspicions unfounded; for on 
the death of Madame de Tencin, the greater 
portion of her circle passed over to the new one 
formed by Madame Geoffrin. It was to this 
society that she afterwards owed her celebrity; 
for previously she was but little known, and 
many of those persons to whom she had ex¬ 
tended invitations during the life of Madame de 
Tencin had not shown any desire to accept 
them. Among these was Marmontel, who was 
advised by his friend, M. de la Poplini6re, not 
to go, influenced either by the desire of retain¬ 
ing him exclusively for his own circle, or by a 
fear that some ridicule might attach to this 
new Bureau d’Eeprit, and be reflected on its 
members. Marmontel, however, afterwards ac¬ 
cepted a renewed invitation, and having once 
entered the circle of Madame Geoffrin, found it 
so much to his taste, that he became one of its 
most constant members, and enjoyed privileges 
not accorded to many of her visitors. For in¬ 
stance, he was invited to all her suppers, to 
which few of the regular dinner guests were 
asked, and which were chiefly attended by 
another class of persons than the literary men 
and artists, who shared that social repast with 
her on Mondays and Wednesdays. The sup¬ 
pers seldom included more than six or eight in¬ 
dividuals, all well known to each other, which 
intimacy permitted an ease and confidence in 
the conversation, which constituted the chief at¬ 
traction of these little parties. Three women, 
not less remarkable for their beauty than for the 
ease and elegance of their manners, constantly 
attended them- the Marquise de Duras, and 


Comtesses de Brionne and D’Egmont.* Paris 
contained not at that period any women more 
admired, or who held a higher position in the 
beau monde than did this fair triad; and doubt¬ 
lessly Madame Geoffrin, with her love for the 
great as well as for the distinguished, must have 
felt gratified at the unceremonious terms of 
familiarity on which they frequented her house. 
The Prince Louis de Rohan, as much d la node 
as these three Graces, never missed the petit 
soupers when he was sure to meet them. Youth¬ 
ful, gay, and brilliant, he abandoned himself to 
the enjoyment of these pleasant evenings, to the 
amusement of which he greatly contributed by 
his playful sallies and unaffected good humour. 
These suppers were as remarkable for the plain¬ 
ness and simplicity of the fare set before the 
noble guests, as the dinners of Madame Geoffrin 
were for the profusion and excellence of the 
viands prepared for the literary men and arti6U 
—a proof of the tact of the hostess, who knew 
that those accustomed to every luxury at home, 
would more enjoy that w hich was a novelty to 
them—a frugal meal. A roast fowl, some 
spinach, and an omelet, formed this simple re¬ 
past ; which was preceded, or followed, by Mar* 
montePs reading aloud one of those tales of his, 
which subsequently were so well received by the 
public. We have his own confession, that 
no after-success ever gratified the vanity of the 
author so much as the applause expressed by 
this small circle, composed of persons so distin¬ 
guished, and whose talents prevented their 
missing a single point at which he aimed at 
making an irapression.f “ To see,” as be tells 
us, “the finest eyes in the world filled with 
tears at some touching incident, when I»ve and 
Nature were painted,” delighted him ; but he 
adds that, notwithstanding all the consideraUon 
dictated for an author’s feelings, by the extreme 
goodness and exquisite politeness of his hearer, 
he could perceive the parts in which his tales 
were deficient in warmth and strength, by their 
passing them over in silence—an observation 
that drew his attention to these defects, and led 
to his correcting them afterwards. 

Mistress of an easy fortune, Madame Geoffrin 
calculated, and not unwisely, that by making 
her house the rendezvous of literary men and 
artists, she should secure a pleasant society ^ 
home, when age might prevent her from any 
longer being able to seek it abroad. She es¬ 
tablished two dinners a-week; one on Mon¬ 
days for artists, and on Wednesdays for literary' 
persons: by which means she was kept in¬ 
formed of the works of merit by both, and ac¬ 
quired so much oral information on art and 
literature, as never to expose her want of a more 
profound knowledge of either. But even rrben 
subjects were discussed in which she could take 
no part, she never betrayed a single symptom 
of ennui, but with a politeness then as rare as it 
still continues to be, affected an interest id m* 

conversation. The liberty enjoyed in her circle 

• Memoires de Marmontel; tom ii., pag® 1^’ 

4 Ibid, page 13G. 
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never degenerated into license ; for with a firm, 
though gentle hand, she retained the reins of 
government, and a grave look was sufficient to 
check any remarks which Bhe thought likely to 
militate against the general harmony of her so¬ 
ciety ; while a smile of approval, or the utter¬ 
ance of her favourite phrases when satisfied, 
“Ah, that is right; that is goodl” rewarded her 
visitors for the desire they manifested to please 
her. 

With many excellent qualities, Madame 
Geoffrin was deficient in some, the absence of 
which were sometimes felt even while she exer¬ 
cised those which were acknowledged. For in¬ 
stance, although exceedingly good-natured, she 
had little sensibility, and was more prone to 
lend assistance to those who required it, 
than to sympathize with them. Heady to 
give her money, she knew not how to 
yield her pity; and those who were too 
proud, or too delicate, to accept the first 
without the second, might have accused her of 
hardness of heart. Desirous of serving her 
friends, she was often withheld by the dread of 
compromising her own interests, not in a pecu¬ 
niary way, but lest she should be deemed trou¬ 
blesome by persons in power if she exerted her 
influence with them in aid of those who solicited 
her. She loved the great, because she thought 
that their presence in her house lent a lustre to 
it; but while she sought to draw them to her, 
she was too proud to seek them at their homes, 
where she felt she would have been ill at ease. 
She affected a simplicity in the style of her 
dress and furniture, that accorded well with 
her appearance and manner, and both were re¬ 
markable for an extreme attention to cleanliness. 

Madame Geoffrin was as desirous to conceal 
the practice of her religious duties as others 
sometimes are to display them: whether this 
proceeded from a dread of exciting the ridicule 
of the philosophers who frequented her house, 
or from a wish of not attracting attention, has 
never been ascertained. Probably she desired 
to conciliate the feelings of her daughter by 
attending to her religious duties, yet wished not 
to incur any arguments on the subject with her 
irreligious visitors. 

Although desirous of obtaining celebrity, she 
was still more so of securing respect; hence she 
scrupulously avoided aught that she imagined 
could draw ridicule or censure on her or on her 
friends, and, with all her good nature, would have 
sacrificed a friend rather than have incurred the 
possibility that any of his errors or absurdities 
should excite observations on her. This moral 
cowardice often exhibited when a friend stood 
in need of her countenance, and on occasions 
too when her kindness would not have drawn 
any evil consequences on herself, betrayed a 
weakness, as well as selfishness, that deteriorated 
from the good qualities which she really pos¬ 
sessed, and precluded her friends from feeling 
that confidence in her so essential in friendship. 

Too profound a knowledge of the world is 
often as injurious to the person possessed of it 
as too great an ignorance, and it requires no 


ordinary goodness of heart to prevent this know¬ 
ledge from indisposing him towards his fellow 
beings, as well as no common degree of moral 
courage to enable him to resist the influence it 
is apt to exercise over the conduct. It was this 
knowledge that led the subject of our memoir 
to adopt the resolution of never defending her 
friends when they were attacked in her presence, 
however uufounded might be the charge brought 
against them, nor from ever joining in any warm 
commendations bestowed on them, however well 
merited. “ If you wish to increase the bitter¬ 
ness of an enemy against your friend, defend 
him warmly,” has Madame Geoffrin often been 
heard to say; “ while by not defending him, the 
angry passions of his accuser are not excited, 
and the subject drops.” “Allwho hear a person 
greatly praised consider themselves aggrieved 
by the commendations bestowed on him,” was 
another of this lady’s maxims; “ hence they not 
only form a dislike to him, but to the individual 
who by lauding him wounded their amour 
propre by instituting a sort of comparison or 
contrast. 

Such were the principles that guided Madame 
Geoffrin through life, and those only could count 
on the stability of her regard who never exposed 
it to the proof of defending even the qualities on 
which it was based. Nevertheless, she would 
render a pecuniary service with good will, but 
she desired that it should never be known lest 
the individual who received it should ever incur 
blame, and that some portion of it should fall 
on her. In fact, her sympathy ceased the mo¬ 
ment it was required, which led Marmontel to 
tell her on one ocasion, that to retain her regard 
her friends should he not only infallible, but 
fortunate and happy.* She considered a strict 
adherence to the usages of society in general, 
but more especially her own, and a careful 
avoidance of aught that could by any possibility 
disturb its harmony, as the most serious and 
important of all duties, and any violation of 
them she warmly resented. Her temper was 
good and even, her spirits cheerful and equal. 
She recounted any anecdote or incident with 
spirit, and never spoiled a story in the telling, 
relating it more for the amusement of her circle 
than from any desire of shining, or of occupying 
attention. Such was the woman who drew around 
her the most remarkable men of her day, and 
who won their esteem without making any sacri¬ 
fice of her own to attain or retain it. In her 
circle the men of letters sought, after a morning 
devoted to literary labour, the relaxation so 
necessary to overstrained minds; and the artists 
found not only recreation after their tasks, but 
encouragement to pursue them, and not unfre- 
quently encountered Patrons to purchase. 

It is no less strange that Madame Geoffrin 
should not only have formed the desire to draw 
around her a distinguished society, but have 
accomplished it; nay, more, that men whose 
genius and talents were universally acknow¬ 
ledged, should have given her name to posterity. 


* Memoires de Marmontel, tome ii., p. 109. 
O 2 
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That she possessed natural but uncultivated 
talent the letters that remain of her indicate, 
though it is said that they were revised and cor¬ 
rected by some of her friends, and that the 
orthography previous to this revision was found 
to be extremely defective. Marmontel, one of 
the most intimate and partial of her guests, ad¬ 
mitted that “ she wrote like an ill brought up 
woman, and boasted of it.* ” She was allowed, 
however, to possess good sense, quickness of 
perception, and good-nature; and this last qua¬ 
lity greatly aided her in acquiring and retaining 
popularity among her circle. To these she added 
another, no less essential—tact; and, by the 
exercise of all four , she was enabled to fulfil the 
duties of a maitresse de maison to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all her visitors, whose conversational 
powers were elicited by her knowledge of leading 
to the subjects most calculated to draw them 
forth, and whose personal comfort was attended 
to by the care taken in the excellence of the 
quality and profusion of the quantity of recherche 
viands provided for them. A woman of higher 
attainments and pretensions might have been 
disposed to direct attention to topics suited to 
exhibit her own talents, rather than those of her 
uests, while Madame Geoffrin sought only to 
isplay theirs, and delighted in their success. 

But it was not literary men and artists alone 
who frequented the circle of Madame Geoffrin. 
The beau monde of Paris, and the foreigners who 
visited it, were glad to be seen in her house, 
drawn to it by the reputation it soon acquired of 
being the rendezvous of all the beaux esprits in 
the capital. Literature then exercised an in¬ 
fluence in society, now only confined to the 
minds of the reading public, who peruse works 
either for instruction or amusement without 
much caring to associate with the authors who 
produce them. Newspapers and magazines, at a 
8mall cost, now convey a tolerably just notion of 
all new books worth notice; whereas, at the 
period to which we refer, no such medium of 
becoming acquainted with them existed; and the 
salons, like those of Madame Geoffrin, offered an 
agreeable substitute for Reviews; as in them 
works of merit were often read aloud, always 
spoken of, and the writers frequently met. 

IIow many pungent criticisms, piquant anec¬ 
dotes, playful sallies, brilliant sketches, and 
philosophical reflections, have been uttered in 
drawing-rooms presided over by a woman whose 
gentle but firm sway precluded the slightest 
violation of the rules of good breeding, however 
dissentient might be the opinion of many of 
the individuals assembled! The wish to shine, 
doubtlessly entertained by several, if not by all 
who frequented these circles, seldom led to any 
infringement of the bienseances. Every one 

* A proof of this freedom from pretensions to any 
literary knowledge or merit, was given in her reply 
to an Italian, who solicited permission to dedicate 
to her an Italian and French Grammar. “ To me, 
sir,” exclaimed she, “ who do not know even how 
to spell!”— Memoire8 de Marmontel, tome ii., 
p. 109. 


waited for his turn in the animated conversa¬ 
tions going on, and this attention to politeness 
afforded time for studying the best mode of ex¬ 
pressing what was to be said. 

Even at foreign courts, as well as at the 
French, the circle of Madame Geoffrin was often 
canvassed, and always with a certain considera¬ 
tion, for none of the ridicule that had been cast 
on the Hotel Rambouillet, its precursor, attached 
to it. Literature was then a power, and was felt 
to be one not to be despised, even by those 
who deprecated its influence. Among the most 
esteemed of Madame Geoffrin’s friends may be 
reckoned Stanislaus Poniatowski: their friend¬ 
ship commenced when he was only a Count, but 
ceased not when he became a King; for, haring 
been in the habit of calling her mother, he, on 
ascending the throne of Poland, wrote to engage 
her to pay him a visit, and commenced his letter 
as follows: “ Mother, your son is a King,” &c., 
&c. There was only one woman admitted to the 
weekly dinners given by Madame Geoffrin to the 
men of letters, and this was Mademoiselle Les- 
pinasse. The distinction, for so it was deemed, 
could not have fallen on a person more worthy 
of it, for the endowments and manners of this 
lady rendered her a great acquisition to the 
society, to which she brought wit, vivacity, and 
good sense, sufficient to add to its attractions 
without ever usurping more than her reasonable 
share in the conversation. Youthful enough to 
remind the men that she had lost none of the 
attributes of her sex, she inspired in them a 
desire to please, too apt to remain dormant in 
male society, or where only old women are met. 
This desire to please was exempt from the foolish 
gallantry then very generally adopted towards 
the fair sex ; for Mademoiselle Lespinasse was 
wholly free from the spirit of coquetry which 
excites and encourages it, possessing too warm 
and ardent a heart to be gratified by simulated 
affection. 

Though still young. Mademoiselle Lespinasse 
possessed a tact that enabled her to restrain the 
freedom of tone that on some occasions menaced 
to infringe the limits prescribed by Madame 
Geoffrin with regard to the decent reserve she 
wished to be preserved in her circle, without im¬ 
posing any of the constraint urged by a false 
prudery that too often banishes wit and gaiety. 
She was therefore an able assistant to her hostess 
in carrying out her wishes on this point, as 
well as an acquisition to her reunions. D’Alem¬ 
bert was a constant guest at these literary din¬ 
ners ; he brought to them his good-humour, his 
playful and brilliant conversation, leaving so 
entirely behind him in his library and laboratory 
the grave thoughts on sciences of the most ab¬ 
stract nature which had occupied his mind 
during his morning studies, that few who met 
him in those hours of relaxation could have 
imagined that the gay and pleasant man who 
lent such charms to the conversation was one of 
the most celebrated savants of the day. Was a 
new discovery in astronomy, or in any other 
the sciences he so successfully perused, named, 
who could simplify its details and render its im* 
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portance comprehensible even to the uninitiated, 
so well as d’Alembert, leaving out all unneces¬ 
sary technicalities or abstruse terms. The con¬ 
versation of a learned man, who will condescend 
to be lively and playful, has a peculiar charm, for 
one knows that it proceeds from the overflowing 
of a full mind rich enough to scatter its treasures 
abroad, and above the fear that operates on less 
gifted men, of being suspected oi trifling when 
they stoop to being sprightly. D’Alembert was 
peculiarly exempt from such a fear, and aban¬ 
doned himself to the enjoyment of society, with 
all the zest with which a school-boy broke loose 
from school enters into the pleasures of his 
play-fellows. With a happy temper and tem¬ 
perament,^ and a self-complacency originating 
not in vanity, but in a consciousness of time em- 
ployed usefully for others and creditably for him¬ 
self) he had none of the jealousies or envy at¬ 
tributed to men less prosperous, and was ready 
to be amused by and to contribute to the amuse¬ 
ment of the circle in which he moved. Helve- 
tius, the generous and unostentatious patron of 
literary men,* who concealed his munificence 
with as much care as others take to give pub¬ 
licity to theirs, was a constant attendant at the 
parties of Madame Geoffrin. He had not then 
published that work,f which drew on him a 
persecution that disturbed the serenity of his life 
for a considerable time, but which did not de¬ 
prive him of a single friend. Those, however, 
who most admired the learning and talent dis¬ 
played in the production to which we refer must 
lament that its pages are in several instances 
sullied by a grossness no less of sentiment than 
of expression, and a freedom (not to call it by 
a harsher name) of opinion calculated to render 
the work dangerous to men whose political 
opinions and religious principles were not firmly 
established. The persecution that followed the 
publication, was in some degree justified by the 
faults to which we have reverted; nevertheless 
it originated less in a really moral motive than 
in the hatred vowed by the Molinists and Jan- 
senists to all who advocated freedom of opinion 
in religion and politics. The first sect possessed 
great influence at Court, and the second no less 
with the Parliament; and both actively used this 
influence against Helvetius. The Jansenists 
would willingly have had the author of L’Esprit 
condemned to the flames; the Molinists, more 
merciful, were content that his book only should 
be consigned to them. The Jesuits, who at the 
commencement took no part in the persecution, 
seeing the attention it excited, became jealous 
that all the honour of this affected zeal in the 
cause of religion should be given to the two 
other sects, and therefore joined in it; and so 
violent was the persecution that Ilelvetius 
yielded to the representations of his friends, 
made a retraction, in which, if he satisfied not 
his enemies, he at least violated not his own 
principles, by stating “ that if, contrary to his in- 

* See the notice of tko Life and Writings of Hel¬ 
vetius, by Saint Lambert; tome iii., page 7. 

\ Livre de l’Esprit. 


tention, any of the opinions he had put forth 
were not conformable to the interest of mankind, 
he was ready to disavow them; and, without 
guaranteeing the truth of any one of his maxims, 
he would only maintain the purity of his inten¬ 
tions*—a statement of whicn those who knew 
him best never doubted the sincerity. Helvetius 
entered society with his mind filled with the 
bold and often original ideas with which the 
work he afterwards gave to the public teems, and 
desirous of testing the truth of many of them 
by submitting them to the judgment of those so 
capable of analyzing, and deciding on their 
merits. A warm admirer of the philosophy of 
Locke, and an ardent advocate for the opinions 
of that great man, Helvetius, in this instance, 
unlike his prototype, sometimes in his desire to 
combat superstition and bigotry, was hurried 
into a freedom of expression which Locke would 
never have been tempted to adopt, even if Eng¬ 
land required the same exposure of the fallacies 
with which Helvetius had to contend in France, 
and which drew on him the censure of those 
whose minds were not capable of judging his 
work. The new views he brought to his subject 
were considered to be paradoxical, and when 
this charge was disproved he was accused of 
having stolen them from the ancients. Perfectly 
free from affectation or pretension, his presence 
in society was always hailed with pleasure, and, 
he abandoned himself to its enjoyments with the 
frankness and gaiety of a school-boy. Few men 
were ever so much beloved and esteemed by his 
friends, and it may be adduced as a proof of the 
confidence entertained in his admirable good¬ 
nature, that some of them on whom he had con¬ 
ferred repeated and large pecuniary favours 
were precisely those who expressed their cen¬ 
sures not only on his abilities, but on himself,t 
with the greatest freedom and acerbity—a free¬ 
dom he was never known to resent. 

Mairan was another of the habitues of Madame 
Geoffrin’s reunions, and greatly added to their 
attractions by his good temper and vivacity— 
qualities the more admired as appertaining to a 
man whose scientific pursuits and the success 
which crowned them might have been supposed 

* CEuvres de Helv6tius, tome iii., page 35. 

t One of these was Marivaux, to whom Ilclveiius 
gave a pension of eighty pounds a-year. In a dis ¬ 
cussion with his benefactor, Marivaux, forgetful of 
his kindness, used some very harsh and unjust ob¬ 
servations to him. After he withdrew, Helvetius, 
with perfect calmness, said to those present, “ How 
I could have answered him if I did not owe him the 
obligation of having uccepted assistance.”—CEuvres 
de Helvetius, tome iii., page 7. Baudot, formerly 
one of his secretaries, and whom he continued to pay 
and keep in his house long after he had ceased to 
require his services, having a bad temper and a turn 
for satire, often took the liberty of censuring tin: 
works, the understanding, and even the character of 
his generous friend. “ Can it be possible,” would 
Helvetius say to his wife, “ that I have all the faults 
of which Bandot accuses me ? Perhaps not; but I 
have some, and who would tell me of them if I did 
not keep Bandot ?”—CEuvres de Helvetius, tome iii., 
page 16, 
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to have impaired. Those who aro not in the 
habit of correctly tracing effect to cause are apt 
to imagine that abstract or abstruse studies oc¬ 
casion a gravity of character and manner, whereas 
the reverse is much more common. He who 
turns his attention solely to scientific pursuits 
preserves his mind free from the passions and 
prejudices so prone to affect the temper and 
spirits of those who having no fixed occupation 


on which to anchor their thoughts allow them to 
float purposeless on the stream of society, and to 
be ruffled by every breeze that agitates its eurface, 
j to the great detriment of both, and seldom bring 
into the social circle the gaiety which distin¬ 
guishes those who, having spent the day in deep 
study, scientific researches or experiments, enter 
it to unbend their minds. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


HELENA. 

BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 


“ It hurts not him 
That he is loved of me.” 

All's Well that ends Well, 


“ So they laughed about our Friendship ! Let them : what care you or I, 
Sitting hand in hand this morning, with the bright fire blazing nigh! 

So they laughed at Woman’s Friendship—called it weaker than a straw. 
With a dozen dull comparisons that folly’s tongue can draw. 

“ They were tempted from their slumbers, ere this autumn morning broke, 
By the cruel preparations which the hunters* clarion spoke. 

Dull and cloudy is the noontime, and the air is dank and chill. 

Do you envy them their racing over heath and over hill ? 

“ No—then to this seat, my Mary—yes, the lounge chair large and low, 

At your feet I’ll take my station, and I’ll lean my flushing brow 
On your knee whilst I am telling all my heart has hived so long, 

To none other could I speak it, even with this faltering tongue! 

“ Mary—Friend alike and mentor ! with her three years more than I, 

Grave and staid with twenty summers that have passed her smiling by; 
Smiling all save that brief season, when her sun was clouded o’er, 

Though to beam with ray serener, for the darkness felt before. 

“ And to dower her with the wisdom—that which only grief can yield, 
Subtle sympathy extended—wrought by friendship to a shield. 

For though Mary now is happy—happy in her love approved. 

In her sweet contented present—and in future fears removed; 

“ She remembers all the anguish—all the conflict of that hour, 

When hope and fear were wrestling, and she only found the power 
To breathe her heart to Helen—in these clasping arms to hide. 

Finding thus the sole assuaging of her misery’s rising tide. 

Nay, no tears of recollection—though I kiss them all away. 

As I’d brush the dew from flower-bud in the sunny month of May.” 

“ Little Helen,” now quoth Mary, “ little Helen, sister heart. 

In those days of soul convulsion, do you know what was your part— 

That you stood among the mins, with a sword in either hand. 

Keeping Death and Madness from me—trampling out Fate’s fiery brand ?” 
“ Twas hut sympathy,” said Helen, “ that could feel and comprehend. 
And I ask it now from Mary, from my true and dearest Friend. 

“ There are lights among the shadow's, that my tongue must strive to show. 
Else indeed would reason tremble, ere the bidden w’ords could flow. 

I’ve a Woman’s hcait within me—for I felt it newly pant, 

Girlish thoughts are gone for ever, though my years are still so scant; 
Girlhood’s days, and Girlhood’s fancies—folly’s pyramid up-piled, 

And which seem to me more childish than the thinkings of a child ! 
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91 Is there beauty in a blankness, whereon error still may write- 
in the stone where lies the statue, that the chisel brings to light ? 

Or worth in wondrous eloquence, till the pent-up stream has broke, 

Or the lyre but newly fashioned, ere its hidden soul has woke ? 

If herein be worth and beauty—but believe me not unless 
Is the homage granted duly to our vaunted girlishness. 

“ Need I name his name, my Mary ? You have guessed it, that I know, 

By the pressure of your fingers, and the half word whispered low: 

Yet you cannot e’en conjecture—'tis the strangeness of my lot. 

That I scarcely can remember when it was I loved him not. 

He the man of more than thirty—I the child he used to lift 
To his knee to make me happy, bribing by some baby gift. 

" To this day they tell the story—when a raree show had place. 

Such, as pleases but the elders in the joy on childhood’s face; 

How he throned me on his shoulder, towering over all the rest, 

1 for payment giving kisses—all my gladness thus exprest, 

While he turned his face to take them, and seemed himself as blest. 

“ Then my fingers wandered freely, o’er his cheek and through his hair, 

And my tiny feet he nestled to his bosom with such care. 

They were blue shoes I was decked with—that I still can call to mind. 

Trifle though the recollection, to be by memory shrined. 

" Oh, to lean my head one minute, where the blue shoes rested then, 

To be clasped and prisoned fondly, for an instant once again; 

Then to live upon the consciousness—a light for memory’s hoard, 

That he by that dear moment’s love my self-respect restored! 

c< Mary, you can understand me—you can feel it in the scope 
Of a love like this that truly—I dare not cherish hope; 

The hope that Philip loves me 1 Now I breathe to you the word, 

Whose music was a mystery, dwelling in a deep heart chord. 

Yet my father calls him Philip—-whilst my tongue perforce must speak, 

All his formal appellation, like acquaintance ofa week. 

" No—that hope I dare not cherish, for its beams are all too bright. 

And I shrink like dungeon’d captive from the glowing stream of light. 

All enough to cheer my darkness is a famt and starry ray, 

Like the one that shone upon me, it was only yesterday. 

“ I had pluck’d a flower that lingered o’er the garden’s ruined plot. 

Yet from idleness, or weariness, the flower I cherished not; 

Placed it lightly in my girdle, where it withered in an hour. 

Then fell away unheeded that poor forgotten flower. 

“ But He raised it from the carpet - raised it with a pleasant smile, 

My gaze was on the looking-glass, I saw him all the while. 

How beneath his vest he hid it:—’tis I know a foolish thing. 

Yet for that flower, believe me—I would give this jewelled ring !” 

u Far beyond,” said Mary, gravely, “ all a boy’s fantastic flights, 

Far above the heartless triumph, which a worthless man delights, 

I believe he loves you truly—not from one such sign alone. 

But hundreds write a prophecy by a sybil’s secret shown!” 

“ Hush!—remember what I told you—that euch light I cannot bear, 

Even these your words o’ercome me with a hope that chills like fear. 

You alone will not despise me for the weakness you may note— 

I am choking—Mary loosen this ribbon from my throat. 

“ Now thank Heaven that tears ave flowing! Of its blessings this the chief, 
That my trial is not always too great for such relief! 

Yet a moment and I’ll tell you how the truth I lcarn'd to know, 

How my childish love expanded—how it came to change and grow. 
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“ In my baby days he loved me—he was then a noble youth. 

With a form to mate Apollo—and his mind the shrine of Truth ; 

And his sister and my mother—they were Friends like you and me. 

With the dearest love of sisters, though of kin not one degree. 

“ Helen's mother—Philip's sister—died within a little space. 

Leaving only baby Helen to fill their vacant place; 

For they were so oound together, that whoever loved the one. 

Found affection towards the other by reflected ray had shone. 

“ Then my father's heart contracted round his child—of wife bereft. 

For it surely could not satisfy the void that she had left! 

While for Philip's sister's friend's sake, and perchance for Philip's own. 
Much of courtesy and friendship to the noble boy was shown. 

Then I know that Philip loved me—sought his sister's friend to trace. 

In the gestures of my childhood, and the younger Helen's face. 

“ But while I was still a plaything, Life for him had long begun, 

To the world's arena beckoned, a victory must be won. 

How the laurels grew and gathered, unto you I need not tell. 

Proud, to know my soul is large enough to love his soul so well! 

“ Fitful were his hurried visits—perhaps a changeful year would whirl, 
’Twixt his comings, unforgotten by the silent little girl. 

Always loving, never fearful, to his pet and darling still. 

Though she saw her elders humble, waiting on his word and will. 

Oh, the soul of love is reverence, when the reverence hath no fear. 

But an onward, upward looking, making high thoughts grow more clear! 

“ Well, the change came on last summer, and the first thing worthy note. 
Was a day you may remember of the party in the boat. 

The heavens were like a sapphire—or if film clouds came to view, 

They were pearls that seemed the setting, glass’d in Ocean’s deeper blue. 

“ We had entered and were grouping, when I heard the welcome plea. 

And the tone that was caressing** Little Helen sits by me ?’ 

So he took my hand and placed me, and—at times the spray dashed high — 
With the boat-cloak he’d provided, he wrapped me safe and dry. 

“ I was silent, far too happy, listening to his every word. 

To have taste for girlish prattle, or by childish thoughts be stirred; 

Yet my thoughts were not more foolish than the words that others spoke — 
Once they surely measured nonsense to the boatmen's measured stroke! 

“ Then the worse than nonsense followed—that which ever seems to me. 
From the hind, or from the noble, still the worst vulgarity. 

'Tis the jest at things most sacred—yet I could not but admire 
How with pride, and yet politeness, he turned on them their fire; 

Gave no clue by which to fathom if his heart had ever loved. 

But the vaguest vague descriptions of the woman he approved. 

“ * Could not tell if dark eyes pleased him—never thought about their hue. 
So they beamed with bright intelligence, and looked but kind and true. 

Tall and short might both be graceful—yet he sometimes had inclined 
To the middle height in woman, if with symmetry combined.’ 

“ Then mine ears took in a sorrow, which I could not chase away. 

He had called me * little Helen' thrice at least that very day! 

But a hope came with the sorrow, (see my folly how I show). 

The hope—beyond all others—that perchance I still might grow! 

“ Ah, my heart did not forejhadow, that he never more would say 
Aught so dear as * little Helen' in the old familiar way. 

For that day when so much knowledge came to break a dream to me. 

Was the epoch whence his bearing grew the bearing that you see ! 
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“ Brightly shone the summer morning; never fearing stormy change. 
Was our little vessel guided beyond prudence* measured range. 

But the waste of waters widened, as we wandered from the strand. 

Till the stedfast shore behind us seemed a narrow line of land. 

“ Then the summer breeze blew stronger, and the summer sky grew dull. 
And the summer clouds were tangled, of a threatening meaning full. 

Like a steed roused to rebellion, now the angry Ocean heaved. 

And our fears grew round us like a web that frightened fancy weaved 1 

“ It might he Death and Danger gloomed not from the shadowy land. 
And that only Terror mocked us, and paled our little band. 

Though but few the words he spoke then, yet was something in his mien, 
That made me feel we should be no more what we before had been. 

“ And the cloak I well remember’d, though it now wrapped only me. 
How its seven yards’ girth once served for both, and served abundantly. 
In mirthful need so cleverly had it kept us twain from harm. 

But a year had passed, and stealthily, had bound us by a charm ! 

“ I would have borne an agony but to save him one slight pain. 

Yet though the waves dashed furiously, mocking the blinding rain. 

For the very life within me, to Philip I could not say, 

1 The cloak once served for both of us, a portion take I pray !’ 

“ I could have sunk contented tLen in that unfathomed grave. 

And I did not feel a murmur at the Ocean’s angry rave. 

His tone of voice ! new life it breathed—and his eye had spirit spell. 
When thus by peril’s truthful test my heart its change could tell! 

But since he’s grown so distant-my Mary, can you smile! 

Yet I see a tear is trembling on its azure throne the while.” 

“ Did I not trace in your story, dear Helen, a sunny light, 

I would strive to cheer the darkness of Life’s sad and dreariest night. 
But I see the day is kindling—you know in tropic lands 
How the sun comes up with fleetness, chasing back night’s ebon hands; 
Though a darker, deeper midnight in those gorgeous climes is shown. 
Than to our sombre northernness in the summer time is known. 

“ And there’s law of compensation, that comes from One on High, 

That a price is paid for all things, and a price proportionally. 

And souls that give and taste the wealth, of a love like this of yours, 
Must pay its price in suffering, through many trial hours. 

“ But yet in hopeful spirit still—no mazy thread forgot— 

I bid—with woman’s courage —you, to meet your woman’s lot! 

In quiet rest, my Helena—and calm this fevered brow.” 

“ Ob, blessings on you !” Helen said, “ yes, let me leave you now ! 

M For a letter you have promised—waiting but the spark divine — 

I see the paper lying that’s to speak in many a line. 

While you are thus outpouring your heart to its other self, 

I will the spot deserted seek, and find my favourite shelf. 

I’m queen to-day of the library--better I read than muse. 

If in the Poet’s truthful page I can these memories lose!” 


Little Helen, loving Helen, yes, her father’s house was still— 

She had said the guests were absent on the heath and on the hill— 

Save the murmur—had she listened—of the servants, busy crew. 

Making ready for the banquet, which the evening would renew. 

All so silent, that her footsteps, light and airy though they were. 

Almost sounded, as she passed along the corridor and stair ! 

Then the hall clock’s measured ticking made her turn to note the time. 
Hours and hours were yet before her, ere that banquet hour would chime ! 
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So she ope’d the book-room’s portal—glided to the nook she loved, 

Where a band of glorious Poets reigned, from meaner tomes removed. 

Then with reverent love she lifted down a volume from its rest. 

And her soul to its communings with an earnest heart address’d. 

Ah, how strangely was it chosen—soon a page with pencil lined. 

And words in One hand-writing must our little Helen find ! 

Then the tears sprang forth like diamonds, but she dashed them from her eyes. 
To seize the unhoped, unlooked-for wealth, that now before her lies. 

Yet all in vain; the open book is the cushion for her cheek. 

Tears glistening still—and quivering hands, their struggling language 9peak. 

Now what the sound to startle her, from a curtained window near? 

And what the voice, from its close recess, that breaks upon her ear ? 

In accents, too, that tremblingly, by the deepest feelings stirr’d. 

Give some new sense, unconsciously, to every common word ! 

“ Forgive, oh Helen ! I did not mean to play the paltry spy— 

Yet was entranced—how could I move—and you alone so nigh !” 

“ Not with the Hounds !” 

“ Oh, perish them—perish the huntsmen, too; 

And perish every thing on earth that leads ray steps from you!” 

He has left the curtain’d window, moving nearer at his will; 

“ Oh, how foolish is this weening—you a child must think me still!” 
u Not a child—deep-hearted Helen—children do not understand 
All a poet’s passion breathing !” Ah, he dares to take her hand ! 

Now a mist comes o’er her vision—now those lids she could not raise. 

If death must be the forfeit for withholding thus her gaze. 

And her lips are mutely parted—not for all that life might bring. 

Could she now command a movement, or the power of uttering! 

Yet not fainting she—nor falling : like a rigid statue there, 

When—the hand no more relinquished—he bends beside her chair. 

So not for her dear safety round her waist his arm he steals, 

With touch so light, that there it is she rather knows than feels ! 

" Soul of my life ! oh, speak to me—though to kill me with your tongue. 

If heart to heart, rnd life to life, must not through Life belong! 

Have you not seen for ages past, I lived but by your side. 

Sigh not for boyish love —a Man’s sets with a stronger tide ! 

“ I have waited all the morning, and it seemed a dreary year. 

Where have you been ? what have you done ? Your favourite haunt is here !’* 
Now the statue melts and trembles—and the flushing cheek is hid, 

While Philip kisses twice and thrice, each dear eclipsing lid! 

Hope’s radiant light shone fearfully: for once its ray withdrawn 
If but a moment, seemed to leave her world without a dawn. 

And yet this real Light of Truth that beams upon her way— 

She marvels that it hath not power like lightning’s self to slay ! 

The minutes glide to swift-winged hours; and the fire neglected dies : 

The twilight dials out the day, and the clock’s iron tongue replies : 

But sacred are Love’s wisdom thoughts, unmeet for stranger’s ear. 

And Helena’s and Philip’s words may not be w'ritten here! 
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RUTH NORTON’S TRIAL OF PATIENCE. 

(a:: American story.) 

UY ALICE B. NEAL. 


(t The short and simple nnnnls of the poor.” 


City life is not confined to the bright shops of 
a fashionable promenade; to the mansions in 
which are centred all that luxury and taste can 
invent; to the crowded assembly, or the brilliant 
concert-room. There is strong vitality beneath 
all this, as much of human love in all the ten¬ 
derness of its first romance, or the strength of 
its long suffering, as much of earnest hope, and 
much more of simple faith; faith that is the 
virtue of the religion of the poor, even as charity 
becomes the creed of the devout among the 
rich. We do not speak of abject poverty, though 
of this there is much to tell;. incidents that 
brighten the sombre garb which it ever wears, 
beautiful 6elf-denial that would shame the care¬ 
less indulgence of the wealthy, and fortitude 
that they could scarcely realize, much less imi¬ 
tate. There are those whom we call poor, who 
et do not “ lack or suffer hungerthey are 
orn and live and die in obscurity, but not in 
actual want. 

I have sometimes wondered, thrid ding the 
narrow streets in which these homes congregate, 
whether, after all, their existence is not more 
real than that of those who pity or scorn them; 
whether many a surfeited rich man might not 
envy them tne vividness of their simple plea¬ 
sures ; and, God help them, their sorrows are 
not less keen. But if you do not shrink, in 
your rustling garments, from entering one of 
these lowly homes, we may find they have also 
their romance, or, at least, their vicissitudes of 
love and happiness. 

It is a street within a street, a narrow court, 
bounded on all sides by brick and mortar; yet, 
shut out as it is from the sweet air and sun¬ 
shine, it is cleanly, and even neat. And here 
we find our hero. 

“ Home in good season, mother;” and the 
loud, clear voice goes ringing up into the little 
chamber where lluth Norton is stitching away 
on store work, that ought to have been done 
early in the day. But she was tired sitting up 
last night for James; he came in so late now, 
and she coidd never bear to let him find the fire 
out and the room empty. It was her way, she 
said, to keep him from bad company, and it 
seemed to have succeeded very well; for, whe¬ 
ther it was a gay oyster supper at some humble 
restaurant, or a game of cards with a friend, 
James always remembered she was waiting for 
him, and had a tolerably steady hand to raise 
the latch, and an amusing recital of the even¬ 
ing’s adventures for the patient and cheerful 
listener, his widowed mother, 


Ruth Norton made her appearance with the 
vest she was just finishing off hanging over her 
arm, and her spectacles pushed back upon her 
cap. She was a quick, active little body, not 
over tidy in her dress, perhaps, but then “ she 
never had time to attend to these things.” James 
was making good wages, it was true, but he was 
enerous to a fault, and was always spending on 
is companions; for, like all other generous 
natures, he was social, and liked merry fellows 
about him. So Ruth took care of the house, 
“ and earned just a bit by tailoring” for her own 
clothes, but which oftener went for family ex¬ 
penses than James, in his careless good nature, 
was aware of. 

“ Oh, is that my best vest, mother ?” said he, 
throwing down the pile of kindlings he always 
brought home from the workshop in a snug 
place behind the stove. “ I forgot to tell you it 
wants a button ; and it ’ll have to come in play 
to-night, for there *11 he a grand frolic at Tom 
Lane’s wedding, and I *m ’specially invited.” 

“ So it is ; dear me, I’d quite forgot it was to 
come off so soon ; but he *s a nice, steady young 
man, and I hope he *11 get a good wife. A good 
wife *s the making of most men, in my opinion. 
Set on the tea-kettle, Jemmy dear, and you 
shall soon have your supper. I hope you’ll be 
bringing home a daughter to me, one of theso 
days.” 

“ Not I, mother; ‘liberty for me,’ as the play 
says. I haven’t sown my wild oats yet.” 

“The sooner the better,” was the ready answer 
of his mother, who seemed to think it was not 
quite politic to press the matter any farther just 
now, and bustled about to set on the tea things; 
while James, at his toilet overhead, sang snatches 
of gay sea songs; for he added a good natural 
voice to his other advantages. 

No wonder his mother was proud of him, as 
he came down in that most picturesque of cos¬ 
tumes, known as “ shirt sleeves,” to claim the 
renovated vest; and, closing it about his fine 
figure as he tried the new button, drew himself 
up to his full six feet height, and shook back 
the clustering hair from his brown face,, gay 
with good-tempered cheerfulness, and brightened 
when he smiled by teeth that many a man of 
fashion might have envied. There was a certain 
natural grace in his movements; and, as he often 
assured his mother, he could dance with the 
best of them until three o’clock any morning. 
No wonder, moreover, that, with these social 
qualities, his mother should be anxious to see 
him “ well settled,” knowing, as she did, the 
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constant temptations to which they exposed 
him. 

“ Now don’t be very late to-night, James,” 
said the proud little woman, holding the light 
as high as she could reach, that she might see 
whether all was right, and, in reality, to indulge 
the fondness of her motherly eyes with a last 
glance of admiration. “ 1 shall want to know 
all about it, and how the bride looked, and what 
she had on. Be sure to bring home a piece 
of the cake to dream on; and don’t drink the 
bride’s health too often.” 

“Never fear, old lady; and I’m bound to 
dance with the prettiest girl in the room, you 
may be sure. Don’t sew too hard, or sit up 
after one; for maybe we ’ll be late.” He patted 
her on the shoulder as he said this, a caress of 
which he was very fond, and which conveyed a 
great deal more affection than one would have 
supposed. She understood it; and, still proud 
and happy, went back to “ clear up,” as she 
called it, and then to finish the promised vest. 

But Ruth Norton’s tidying would not have 
pleased the most fastidious; indeed, it was the 
only point on which James ever ventured a re¬ 
monstrance. He had a habit of order that was 
rather troubled by the crowd of boxes and bas¬ 
kets, combs, clothes-pins, and an innumerable 
catalogue of sundries, with which she somehow 
contrived to litter the mantels, tables, and chairs. 
She knew that it troubled him, and often tried 
to reform; but her organ of order had never 
been developed in childhood, and old habits 
still clung to her. 

She sat stitching quietly for a long time; and, 
when the vest was finished and folded up, snuffed 
the candle so that it sent a cheery blaze through 
the room, and, drawing the old-fashioned stand, 
with its thin, crooked stem and claw-feet, nearer 
to the fire, took up her favourite volume to pass 
away the interval until her son’s return. Her 
Bible, her hymn-book, and Pilgrim’s Progress, 
in their worn leathern bindings, always lay to¬ 
gether on the bureau; and now she was soon 
engaged in reading, for the hundredth time at 
least, the story of Christian in Doubting Castle. 
It was a part of the wonderful narrative which 
she liked best of all, if we except the sojourn in 
Vanity Fair. That, she said, always reminded 
her of the great Book of Martyrs she used to 
read when a little girl, visiting her grandfather’s 
in the country. But Giant Despair was more 
like the wonderful stories her grandmother used 
to tell her, after she was in bed, in the old 
garret-room, with its huge, dark rafters and 
strings of dried fruit and seed corn. 

As yet, she had but a faint glimmering of the 
beautiful truth enveloped in this garb of ro¬ 
mance ; but it interested her, and had served to 
beguile many an hour of watchfulness. But the 
key of promise had been discovered, and the 
door had creaked on its dismal hinges, and the 
prisoners went rejoicing on their way, and still 
she was there alone. Gradually the candle grew 
dimmer, and the cheerful song of the fire more 
indistinct; the book closed over the spectacles 
she had taken off to polish, and she had fallen 


into a very comfortable reverie. As usual, it 
was about James; what great reason she had to 
be proud of him; liow truthful and honest he 
haa always been. Then their last conversation 
mingled m the bright web she was weaving for 
his future, and she thought how pleasant it 
would be to have a good, tidy, industrious little 
daughter come home some day, who would make 
James happy and keep the house cheerful, and 
be company for herself. She could but confess 
that she was a little lonesome now and then, and 
she was not so young and active as she once 
was. We are not sure but a vision of “ wee 
todlin’ things,” who should cling to her knee 
and beg for her spectacles, rose in the distance; 
but it could not have been very well defined, for 
her hands sank down into her lap, and she was 
taking a nap comfortably in the old-fashioned, 
high-backed rocking-chair. 

She certainly had not intended to go to sleep 
and let the light burn down and the fire go out, 
before James came home; but these three things 
happened, and she woke with a start, and a 
chilled, uncomfortable sensation, to hear him 
turning the lock. At first she thought it must 
be her drowsiness that made his voice sound so 
strange and hoarse; but, when she had lighted 
another candle, his face was so pale and haggard, 
hi3 whole manner so excited, that she could 
scarcely ask the reason. He did not keep her 
long in suspense. He had been too much ac¬ 
customed to find ready sympathy in her love to 
conceal the cause of tnis sudden change. He 
threw himself down wearily on the floor at her 
feet, and said, in a tone of utter despondency— 

“ I’ve ruined U3 all, mother!” 

“ Oh, James! James! what do you mean ?” 

“ Just what I say. I didn’t mind you, and I 
drank too much, and got excited; and then they 
dared me to it—and”- 

“ What, Jimmy dear ?” She scarcely dared 
to fill the pause he had made; sudden thoughts 
of robbery, and even murder, darted through 
her mind. 

“ I was married, before them all, to a girl I 
have never seen before to-night. I thought it 
was a joke, but it’s not; for Tom Lane’s uncle 
was an alderman. I thought they were joking 
all the while; but he says it’s real, and her bro¬ 
ther says so, and swears I must take her home 
and take care of her, for she’s more than he can 
manage; and, of course, no one can marry her 
now. Oh, mother! mother! what shall I do ?” 

There was a weight lifted at first from the 
heart of poor Ruth; but these last words had 
brought the reality of the misfortune before her. 

“ Is there things against her, Jimmy ?” 

“ Nobody would tell me anything about her, 
except that they laughed and joked; and I beard 
Nat Jones say, ‘ What a take in!’ and I struck 
him in the face. We were all standing in the 
hall then, with her brother, for he was the fore¬ 
most one to put me up to it; and I was almost 
crazy with the thought of what I had done. 
Somebody parted us, and said it was ‘ too bad !’ 
and she came flying out—they were all dancing 
yet—and I heard her call out, ‘Where’s zny 
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husband? to go off and leave his bride!’ I 
don’t believe she knows yet; but it sounded so 
light and forward, and I dashed away from 
them; and I’ve been walking about the street 
ever since, feeling as though 1 should go crazy.” 

He wiped his forehead, still beaded with per¬ 
spiration from the excitement of feeling and his 
quick, hurried walk. His mother did not know 
what counsel to offer, and only held his hand, 
and looked down into his face as if she did not 
yet comprehend it. 

“ I noticed her when 1 first went into the 
room,” James said again, as if it was a relief to 
talk. “ She was one of the bridesmaids, and 
dressed elegantly, and danced better than any¬ 
body in the room. And Tom Lane said I must 
dance with her. And, it seems, she had been 
told about me, and had made a bet to flirt with 
me; and then they joked us at supper, and I 
wasn’t going to be outdone, and called her my 
sweetheart, and said fifty silly things; and so 
they said two weddings were better than one, 
and dared us to be married on the spot. She 
laughed and said yes; and I thought it was 
good fun, and so I was married; and now it 
can’t be helped, they all say. It makes me 
almost hate her every time I think of it, if she 
knew, to marry a man she knew nothing about, 
and had never seen in her life before. And I 
was so happy and light-hearted when I went off, 
and now I feel as if I was twenty years older. 
What shall I do, mother ? Tell me.” 

“ Go to bed now, Jimmy dear, and we will 
talk it over in the morning. Perhaps it will turn 
out a trick, after all; or maybe she’s heard about 
you, and loves you”—the fond mother could 
have understood that, and forgiven her—“ and 
she may make you a good wife after all; who 
knows? But go to bed now, for you’re all 
worn out, and you’ll be sick. Come, do now, 
Jimmy.” 

He went up to the little room by the 6ide of 
her own to please her; but she heard him walk¬ 
ing up and down unsteadily, until she fell into 
an uneasy slumber. 

It was, as James had said, a reality; and, 
more than all, the brother and the young bride 
had both known it; and now they were obliged 
to act, for the brother, with a heartless indif¬ 
ference, had refused to support her any longer 
“in her idle ways, when he could come on 
James Norton bv law for it, and he must make 
the best of a bad bargain.” This last pithy 
aphorism was all the comfort any one had to 
offer him, even his patient old mother, on whom 
the worst seemed to fall, the constant sight of 
her son’s unhappiness, and the introduction of 
a stranger into the household, who seemed nei¬ 
ther to know nor care how much trouble she 
gave, or how unwelcome she was. 

She came home to them after the end of a 
week, apparently thinking they should be com¬ 
pensated for all by the honour of her presence. 
Ruth had done her best to make the house look 
bright and cheerful; but the plain, old-fashioned 
furniture seemed to Ellen a poor exchange for 
the showy mahogany veneering of her brother’s 


parlour, and the worn out old piano, on which 
she had learned to drum a few marches and 
quicksteps, her chief accomplishment. 

She was idle and vain, and, of course, selfish; 
the worst faults of her nature having been en¬ 
couraged by the alternate flattery and threats of 
her brother, and sister-in-law, a weak, not to 
say wicked, woman. She missed the excitement 
of dances and balls, to which she had been 
always accustomed. James had no heart to go, 
and, indeed, shrank from appearing anywhere 
with her. Her chief amusement and employ¬ 
ment seemed to be a review of her large stock 
of finely, visiting her old friends, girls as giddy 
and as frivolous as herself, or sitting, attired in 
a thin, showy silk, her hair adorned with flowers 
or wax beads, at the front window, watching 
the few passers-by. 

It was a dreary change in that once contented 
little household. Ruth did her best: she bore 
the impertinence and carelessness of her daugh¬ 
ter-in-law without complaint: she tried, in her 
quiet way, to make her as comfortable as she 
could, sharing her room, her drawers, and even 
her clothes with her; for, with all the finery, she 
had not comfortable garments for the inclement 
season that had now set in. James seemed ut¬ 
terly broken in spirit: he never sang or whistled 
cheerfully, as had been his wont when he came 
home from his work. Their meals were eaten 
in silence when Ellen was present, or with de¬ 
sponding complaints, when she was paying some 
gay visit. He avoided her in every way, never 
addressing her when he could escape it, or sit¬ 
ting down for a talk, or to read to his mother, if 
she was going to pass the evening at home. 
Sometimes he seemed like himself, when he 
found a cheerful fire and his mother waiting for 
him; but oftener he came home with a clouded 
brain and disturbed temper—too plain tokens 
that his troubles were driving him into bad com¬ 
pany. And yet his fault had been one that is 
frequently committed. We hear of such things 
often, even in more polished circles, than that 
we are describing. A party, a pic-nic, a wed¬ 
ding, and some thoughtless young creature, has 
married a man she has never met before, and of 
whose temper and principles she knows nothing. 
It is the old adage of marrying in haste to re¬ 
pent at leisure, and unhappy differences are 
sure to follow. Does not this come, in a mea¬ 
sure, from the light and jesting way in which it 
is too much the habit of young people to speak 
of this most serious step, as if it were the frolic 
of a day, instead of a solemn bond for life ? So 
they rush into connections and responsibilities, 
of the import of which they have scarcely 
dreamed. 

It was hardest, we have said, on poor Ruth; 
that is, the every-day recurring perplexities were 
more wearying, pernaps, than the unwelcome 
bonds which the young people as yet had only 
chafed at. Ellen would gladly have gone back 
to her brother’s home; but tnat was closed to 
her, he only saving it was her own fault, and 
not his, if she did not get along well with her 
husband. So she would come back, her eyes 
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swollen with crying, more sullen and disa¬ 
greeable than ever; and the mother was obliged 
to bear with it, while her son’s altered habits 
were almost breaking her heart, and his wife 
grew daily more disagreeable to her as the cause 
of it. Her faith was sadly put to the test in 
these dark days; but she read her bible and the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” more and more, now be¬ 
ginning to comprehend the harsh imprisonment 
of her favourite hero in the dungeon of Doubt¬ 
ing Castle. 

She was sitting in a silent, downcast mood, 
one afternoon, when a light rap at the door was 
followed by the sunshine of a face that plainly 
told of peace and inward happiness. Years ago— 
five years now since the good woman had bought 
the black bombazine, still her Sunday dress— 
Ruth had lost a daughter, a bright, cheerful girl 
of fifteen, just beginning to be “ all the world 
to her.” She died of lingering illness, her life 
wasting away hour by hour it seemed ; and to 
the last her bedside was cheered, and the lonely 
mother comforted, by the visits of Martha’s 
Sunday School teacher, who had first led her to 
think of another home, where there would be no 
pain or weariness. Since then, the teacher had 
never forgotten her older pupil, who ha 1 learned 
more of the life to come than ever before, at her 
daughter’s bedside; and this was the unex¬ 
pected, but most welcome visitor. 

“ Oh, is it you. Miss Lewis ? It is a long 
time since you have been to see me. I was most 
afraid, indeed, you would never come again,” 
Ruth said, eagerly, as she pushed some work 
from a chair, and dusted it with her apron. 

“ You could not have thought I should for¬ 
get you, Ruth ?” Miss Lewis said, in a pleasant, 
friendly voice. “ But have you been sick this 
winter ? Why did you not let me know it ? You 
look so thin and downcast. I hope there’s 
nothing the matter with James ?” 

It needed little sympathy to draw forth the 
troubles of poor Ruth; and she had a most in¬ 
terested and patient listener. 

“ But are you sure she doesn’t love James ?” 
she said. “Love works wonders sometimes, 
you know; and she may be a comfort yet.” 

“ God forgive me, if I’m wrong saying it, 
Miss Lewis, but I don’t believe she’ll be any¬ 
thing but a torment to us—and James breaking 
his heart from morning till night! I tried to be 
good to her, and would be a mother to her; but 
she’ll ruin my boy—my only comfort since poor 
Martha died.” 

“ But you know, good came even out of that 
great sorrow, Mrs. Norton, as you have told me 
a thousand times. He who sends us trials can 
make them end in blessings: the key of promise, 
don’t forget that; and besides. I’m a great be¬ 
liever in the law of kindness. Unless she is 
utterly unworthy, James must in time win 
her.” 

“I’m afraid I am not always kind,” poor 
Ruth said, self-reproachfully; “ sometimes it’s 
so hard to put up with; and I fret a bit; and 
then she’s quick-tempered, and so it goes. She’s 
up there now, I daresay, braiding her hair, or 


fixing up her neck-ribbons: it’s all she does 
from morning till night.” 

“But do you ever ask her to help you? I 
should think there was a great deal she might 
do; and James likes to see things look tidv.” 

“ True enough he doesand here a sigh fol¬ 
lowed the glance around the disorderly room. 
But I can hardly get time to have his meals 
ready now. If it was real God-sent trouble, 1 
shouldn’t mind it so much.” 

“ But it certainly seems to be so,” Miss Lewis 
answered. “All troubles are given us to try 
our strength; take this as a trial of your pa¬ 
tience, Ruth, as Martha’s death proved your 
faith. It will never do for James to see you 
give up.” 

Miss Lewis did not know, as she returned to 
her own elegant home, the good seed that had 
been sown with her words of cheer. It is true 
she felt happy in the thought that she had ex¬ 
erted some little self-denial to pay the visit, and 
that Ruth had been glad to see her. If more 
women in an elevated sphere of life compre¬ 
hended the weight of influence that they carry 
to the humbler classes of society, more such 
visits—passing missions of mercy—would be 
paid. The very air of refinement and intelli¬ 
gence, the judgment that is so relied on, when 
advice is given, or it may be the momentary as¬ 
sociation with one who has time to cherish taste 
and beauty, which they admire all the more that 
it is placed so far from them, is like a ray of 
sunshine in the dimness of their seclusion; and, 
when to this is added an earnest human love, 
made earnest by a chastened heart, we can 
scarcely calculate how much good may arise 
from tne words of counsel or comfort thus 
spoken. 

As it was, Ruth went more cheerfully about 
the next day’s task, taking “ patience ” for her 
talisman; and when she recollected what Miss 
Lewis had asked her, she forced herself to take 
some notice of the poor girl, who from her heart 
she pitied. 

“ You have never told me anything about your 
mother, Ellen,” she said, as, in her usual idle 
way, the girl was sitting with folded hands by 
the window. 

It was a chance touch; but it proved the right 
one. It did not seem so at first, however, for 
the only answer was a sullen stare, as if as¬ 
tonished at hearing herself voluntarily addressed. 
But Ruth did not seem to notice this, and went 
on questioning her, until she was rewarded by 
seeing a more amiable expression than usual 
brighten the really beautiful eyes; and after¬ 
wards, when she laid aside her work, and rose to 
set the dinner-table, Ellen, for the first tune* 
offered to assist her. This was done a little awk¬ 
wardly, and not quite so cheerfully as Ruth could 
have wished; and she was a little surprised, 
when she commended Ellen for her assistance, to 
hear her say, “ Don’t tell him, though,” as 
sulkily as before. 

From that small beginning matters seemed to 
mend. It is true, James and Ellen were no bet¬ 
ter friends: she returned his indifference with 
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absolute dislike, it seemed, and they avoided each 
other as much as before; but, when he was 
away, she was sociable, and willing to do any* j 
thing she could for his mother, only she con¬ 
stantly repeated the injunction not to tell him . 
Ruth found herself one day opening her heart 
to her, as they sat sewing together, Ellen stitch¬ 
ing almost as fast as she could do, for 6he had 
taken a fancy to learn Ruth’s trade. She re¬ 
minded her of Martha now ; for since Ellen had 
combed her hair more plainly, and left off the 
bright brooches and rings she used to be so 
fond of, they did not look unlike. Ruth told 
her about Martha’s death, and how hard it had 
been to her, and how James missed his sister; 
and Ellen’s tears blinded her for a few mo¬ 
ments so that she could not thread her needle, 
though she did not look up or say anything. 
That afternoon, when she came home from her 
brother’s, she had a little rose-bud one of the 
children had given her. Ruth noticed it as she 
passed through the room. When James came 
down to tea, he had it in his hand, and thanked 
his mother for placing it in the little vase on his 
bureau. Ruth would have disclaimed, but she 
caught a quick warning look from Ellen, which 
prevented the explanation, and Ruth also saw a 
deep blush as he placed it in his button-hole. 
He sat in the kitchen a little while after tea, and 
talked about the spring weather, and how fond 
he was of flowers; and he even noticed the im¬ 
provement of the room, and complimented his 
mother on it. Ruth longed to tell him it was 
all Ellen’s taste and neatness, but the meaning 
of that look restrained her. 

That night 6he found Ellen sobbing in her 
bed, and asked if she was ill: but no, Ellen 
said, “ not ill, ouly a little nervous.” And Ruth, 
with a rare delicacy, did not question her, but 
stooped down and kissed her forehead—the first 
time she had ever done so. 

After this, Ruth knew that still brighter days 
were before them; that is, if James could re¬ 
turn the love she was sure was springing up in 
Ellen’s heart for him; and this she nursed by 
long tales of his childhood, to which Ellen 
listened eagerly, or of his generosity and good 
nature, which brought the same loving, tender 
light always to her eyes, as she bent over her 
needle. She would willingly have tried to win 
her son by the same simple means; but some¬ 
times, even when a boast of Ellen’s industry, of 
tidiness, was on her lips, she had checked it, 
feeling the time was not yet come. James could 
not but have noticed the improvement in her 
appearance, though he never spoke of it. She 
had earned and made herself some neat chintz 
dresses, for she had invariably refused the 
money he had put into his mother’s hands for 
her use; at first from obstinacy, and more lately 
from womanly pride. The broad cotton lace 
collars were replaced by narrow cambric ruffles, 
and with her hair parted smoothly over her 
forehead, and a smile of good nature lighting 
up her face, Ruth was never weary of admiring 
her. Love had indeed worked wonders. 
Whether she vent binging with her sweet voice 


about their household tasks, or sewed diligently 
by Ruth’s side, it was the same; but the instant 
James was heard approaching, the song was 
hushed, the smile was clouded, and she either 
retreated to her own room, or sat in unamiable 
silence. 

The whole house betokened a change. The 
books and newspapers, of which James was 
fond, were always neatly piled tip on the bureau, 
or in the window-seat: the brushes and towels 
had their appointed places; “ chips of cloth ” 
no longer littered the striped carpet, or chips of 
wood the hearth. The work of a “ household 
fairy ” was plainly visible to any but wilfully 
blinded eyes; but, though James enjoyed it, 
and even brought home a new table-cover, and 
a box of mignonette for the now open window, 
he never seemed to connect Ellen with the im- 
roveuient. She did not cross his path, or give 
im cross looks and rude replies, and therefore 
he felt more at ease. Something of his old 
cheerfulness came back with the spring sun¬ 
shine, but it was fitful, and easily driven away. 
He came home one evening earlier than usual; 
he had lingered about the house more for 
several days; and, as if he had something im¬ 
portant to disclose, drew his chair up, in the old 
familiar way, to his mother. 

Ruth’s heart beat a little quicker : she was 
sure it was something about Ellen, for he had 
seemed to watch her lately : she had noticed it 
several times. But she was not prepared for 
his proposal, which wa3 that they should find a 
home for her somewhere among her own 
friends. 

" She is not happy here, mother; and no 
wonder; and 1 think, perhaps, 1 ought to do 
something for her. The poor glirl was no more 
to blame than I was; and, since it is as it is, I 
ought to make her as comfortable as 1 can. I 
think she seems different lately; and at any rate 
she hasn’t gone gadding off with others, dis¬ 
gracing me, as many would have done. To be 
sure I set my foot down against it from the 
first; but there’s many wouldn’t have minded 
that. Then you would’n’t have so much to do; 
and, on the whole, since we can’t love each 
other, perhaps it’s best we should separate.” 

“ But whv can’t you love each other, Jimmy?” 

Her son looked up, struck more by the tone 
than the words. He saw his mother had a 
more than usually anxious look. 

“ If 1 loved her ever so well, she hates me: 
she must hate me : she never would love me.” 

” Did you ever ask her if she did ?” 

“ Oh, mother, and we worse than strangers 1 
1 could have loved a wife dearly, that you know. 
Any one who would have cared for me, and tried 
to help you, and make you happy, 1 could love 
almost any one that would do that.” 

It is no wonder that Ellen’s secret was not 
kept now, and that Ruth’s kind heart set forth 
her improvement in the most glowing light. 
How she had put up the window curtains and 
piled up the books, and riwept and dusted, and 
taken care of the mignonette, because he loved 
things tidy; and the story of the rose-bud came 
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out now; and, more than all, she had been earn¬ 
ing her two dollars a-week with Ruth for a long 
time, rather than be dependent on him. 

“ Oh, James, go to toe poor girl,” Ruth said, 
appealingly, “ and tell her that you will try to 
love her, at any rate!” 

It was no great trial; the choked-up tender¬ 
ness of years had gone out to Ellen during that 
simple recital. He saw all that his mother said 
must be true, and blamed himself for not dis¬ 
covering it sooner. He seemed now so deeply 
in fault, as if he had so much to make up to her. 

“ Go and tell her so, his mother urged again. 

“But to-night?” he said, doubtingly. 

“Yes, to-night; for it will be harder to¬ 
morrow, I know; and I am sure she loves you.” 

Ellen had not yet retired; she was leaning 
her head on her arm, in an attitude of sadness, 
and looking very beautiful in the soft moonlight 
that came streaming into the room. She aid 
not look up as he entered softly, but said, in a 
voice that showed she had been weeping, 
“ James came home early to-night, mother; 
I have been lying here listening to his voice. 
You have been talking a long time.” 

“Yes, Ellen, of you, my poor girl,” James 
said, with a voice quivering with emotion; and 


he 6tooped down and raised her in his arms. 
“ Do not go away from me; do not be fright¬ 
ened. There, you will not seud me away ? n and 
he drew her head down upon his shoulder as 
they stood there together. “ I waB coming to 
tell you that you might leave us ; but now I ask 
you to stay, if you can love me, and be my 
wife.” 

" Oh, I have loved you so longf ’ 6be sad, 
sobbing; “ and I was content, or tried to be, to 
live, just seeing you every day, and working for 
you. I know I was wild, and vain, and selfish; 
but I was not wicked; and everybody loved 
you ; and how could I help it ?” 

“Do not try to help it, Nelly; it is I who 
have been wrong; but I will try to make it op 
to you, poor child. We will be married again 
to-morrow, that we may feel it sacred and real ; 
and I will try to keep all the promises; only lore 
me—put your arms about my neck, Nelly— lore 
me always; and God bless you for being » 
good to my poor mother!” 

And they were married—married more truly, 
realizing all they promised before the minister of 
God; and, loving each other, their lives hence¬ 
forth were beautiful, through all trial or hard¬ 
ship that could arise. 
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MASON’S ELEGIES—LADY COVENTRY—LORD 
HAL1PAX—LORD GRANBY-HI8 AMIABLE 
CHARACTER—THE FAIR PENITENT. 

Denton , 19ffi Jan., 1763. 

Dear Brother, 

I hear my nephew and god-son is a most 
beautiful child, which I own to you I am glad 
of, though I hear very often that beauty is 
nothing in a man, which is as much as to say, 
one half of the human species is blind. I am 
of Paris’s mind:— 

“ Soft moving speech and pleasing outward show— 
No wish can purchase them—the Gods bestow.” 

I rejoice that my sister has recovered her 
health, and I am sure her temper is so suited to 
the tender attentions of a mother, her happiness 
in her babe makes her amends for all she has 
suffered. I begin to think you have been an 
alien to your mother’s children long enough. 
We wish you and Mrs. Robinson and little man 
were settled with us. Your friend, Mr. Mason, 
has published lately some Elegies; there is a 
very beautiful one on Lady Coventry. The 
press overflows with ribaldry and garret-bom 
politics, but we have had few literary perform¬ 
ances of late. I met in a visit a Mr. Sandford, 
a well bred, agreeable man, who inquired after 
you, and desired his compliments. I had a letter 
last night from my sister Scott; she is at present 


well, but has had the head-ache of late a good 
deal. Lady Bab. Montagu is tolerably well 
It is now 6aid Lord Halifax will go again to 
Ireland: he may find the second year of kb 
reign not so agreeable as the first. It is de- 
I signed the Irish should keep an army of fiflew 
I thousand men, which is six thousand more than 
they used to have in time of peace. Some say 
Sir George Pococke is to be at the head of the 
i Admiralty, the Duke of York being to be ap¬ 
pointed High Admiral. The Duke is to succeed 
Lord Granville as President of the Council; and, 
it is said, Lord Gower is to be Privy Seal low 
Granby is not yet come home: he brings with 
him, besides the military character, the moat 
amiable one imaginable, for the soldier^ 
, virtues, courtesy and liberality. He is adored 
by the whole army. Miss Hunter is come back 
in the character of the Fair Penitent; her lover 
was soon tired of an engagement which had not 
I the sanctions of virtue and honour: shame and 
| a fatherless babe she has brought back. I hope 
i her miserable fate will deter the most adveo- 
1 turous damsels from such experiments. I* 1 ® 
death of little Mrs. Wharwood has put Mrs* 
Celia Scott into possession of Captain Whir- 
wood’s whole fortune. 

Our heroes are not yet returned from Portugal 
or the Havannah. We have lost great numbers 
by sickness in both places; at the latter we have 
lost almost all our common soldiers and sailor* 
and greatest part of the officers, yet stock-jobbers 
loathe the name of peace! . 

My father is as young as ever; Morris and 
his family are well; brother Charles dined here 
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on Sunday. Mr. Montagu has a bad cough. I 
have been well of late, but my eyes are some¬ 
times weak. I will go to Mr. Jones as soon as 
I can get so far, and pay for the books you have 
been so good as to buy. I desire a thousand 
thanks to Mrs. Robinson for the sweets, which 
rival the fragrance of the Spring. I suppose 
you have heard Sir Richard Lyttieton is Gover¬ 
nor of Minorca. 

My most affectionate compliments attend her, 
and best respects to Mr. Richardson; Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu desires his to you all. My love to my 
pretty god-son. 

Dear brother, ever yours, 

(signed) Elizabeth Montagu. 

No. II. 

MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU TO MRS. 

WM. ROBINSON. 

HARVEST-HOME. 

Hill-street , ye 13 th October , 1773. 

Dear Madam, 

I delayed writing till I got to London, that 
my letter might cost less or be worth more. In 
order to effect the first I made Mr. Burke write 
me a frank; and for the latter I called on my 
pretty niece at Chelsea, who I had the pleasure 
of finding in perfect health, with a little addition 
of embonpoint extremely becoming. She re¬ 
ceived me very politely, and her governess spoke 
much in her praise; indeed she is a very good 
subject for them, appearing to have mucn good 
humour, docility, and everything they can wish. 

I found fault with her stays, which lift up her 
shoulders, and they said they had your leave to 
get others, but I did not understand why they 
Had neglected to do it. I was pleased to find 
my niece perfectly clean and neat, though I 
called on ye Saturday, a day which is usually 
the eve of cleanliness. I remember, at Mrs. 
Robarts’s, at Kensington, ye girls used to be so 
dirty sometimes, one coula not salute them. I 
got to London on Thursday, and Mrs. Scott at 
ye same time returned to Chelsea: she was a 
good deal recovered by ye air and tranquillity 
of the country, till violent fits of the tooth-ache 
disordered her nervous system. 

Mr. Montague is always so loath to change 
place, that we could not prevail on him to come 
to London, though he would be better sheltered 
from the inclemency of the season than at San- 
dleford, where he designs to remain till the ap¬ 
proach of Christmas. I had the pleasure of my 
nephew’s company some time at Sandleford; 
they are at the happy period when every day 
brings improvement. We deferred our harvest- 
home feast till their arrival, and they added much 
to the grace and gaiety of the ball. I assure | 
you it was very splendid in its way. We had a j 


of Angels . 

large lamb roasted whole and crowned with gar¬ 
lands of flowers, and much of other good cheer. 
I have great pleasure in feasting those who are 
seldom feasted, and there is a kind of neigh¬ 
bourly kindness in thus treating the poor la¬ 
bourers and their families, which is more gracious 
than simply giving them a private meal. Tbe 
barn 8 you visited are entirely filled, as well as a 
large stack-yard, with com and hay, and you 
never saw a finer display of rural wealth. We 
had, indeed, most plentiful crops; I hope, there¬ 
fore, the distresses of the poor will not be 60 
great, though one good year is not sufficient to 
make all the plenty one might reasonably wish. 

Poor Mr. Botham quitted this world last 
week. I fear he has left his family very ill pro¬ 
vided for. 

The tea you were so good to send was as 
good as ever I tasted, and 1 shall be much 
obliged for 2 lbs. more of it. If I knew what I 
should be in your debt for both I would send 
the money by my pretty niece, who is counting 
every day between her and the pleasure she ex¬ 
pects at the breaking-up. I do not imagine that 
your arithmetic is less exact. I do not hear any 
news in town; it seems to be very empty, ana 
to me it is melancholy, as I have lost a friend 
who made the circle of my fireside agreeable to 
me, and to every one, as he made his superior 
talents a means to please and instruct, and not 
to insult, those of inferior understandings. The 
worst effect of living long is surviving one’s 
friends. I have outlived some of my most 
pleasing connections, but thank God have still 
some remaining. 

With sincere regard and esteem, 

I remain your affectionate sister, 

Elizabeth Montague. 

(To be continued .) 


THE FLIGHT OF ANGELS. 

[WRITTEN POR a MONUMENT TO TWO BNGLisft 
CHILD HEN IN THE PROTESTANT BURIAL- 
GROUND AT ROME.] 

Two Pilgrims for the Holy Land 
Have left our lonely door, 

Two sinless angels, hand in hand. 

Have reached the promised shore. 

We saw them take their heavenward flight* 
Through floods of drowning tears; 

And felt in woe's bewildering night 
The agony of years. 

But now we watch the golden path 
Their blessed feet have trod, 

And know that voice was not in wrath 
Which called them both to God. 

J. T. F. 
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THE QUIE 

[prom thk 

All Saints’ Day, of the year 17-, had j 

brought with it to one of the collegiate cities of 
Germany an early fall of snow, as well as its 
usual supply of students. 

Justus Eimer, one of these gay disciples of 
the muses, having hastily paid his respects to , 
the Professor of the University, proceeded to 
seek for accommodation in the town, but found 
all good lodgings in the most agreeable parts 
already engaged. Without a companion or 
guide, he traversed the city, exploring every 
corner, and found himself at length, in the 
course of his fruitless wanderings, in a remote 
and solitary quarter, where the town terminated 
in an old half-ruined castle, and an empty go¬ 
vernment building, overlooking the broad canal. 
These buildings were connected with the more 
inhabited streets by a few straggling and mean¬ 
looking houses. From one of these—small, but 
clean in its appearance—hung a swinging sign¬ 
board, which, in addition to the representation 
of a handsome fir-tree, bore the announcement 
of a well-furnished apartment for a single gen¬ 
tleman. J ustus, in want of shelter, was at¬ 
tracted by the offer, and stepping into the house, 
found himself in a neat ground-floor room, 
whose dark, wainscoted walls, brightly-polished 
pewters, and well-arranged bar, from which 
gleamed a row of majestic wicker brandy-flasks, 
produced no bad effect; nor was the favourable 
impression of the room diminished by the 
friendly appearance of its sober-looking inha¬ 
bitants. The lamp hanging from the ceiling, 
and already burning, threw its light around, 
in a comfortable arm-chair, near the table, was 
seated, in plain, neat, every-day costume, a 
worthy-looking old man, whose silvery locks 
fell on his shoulders. The mistress of the 
house, younger than her husband, though per¬ 
haps in her fiftieth year, sat near the stove, feed¬ 
ing a most respectable looking tabby: a little 
fair-haired girl was playing at her feet. There 
were no customers at the bar, and a peaceful 
stillness rested on the scene. The student’s ad¬ 
dress and application for lodgings were received 
at first with scrutinizing silence. At length the 
old man inquired for what profession the young 
gentleman was studying ? J ustus, though some¬ 
what surprised at the unnecessary investigation, 
replied, “ The Church.” Upon this tne old 
man gave an approving nod, and desired his 
wife to light a candle and show the young gen¬ 
tleman to the upper chamber. The woman, 
with evident reluctance, slowly prepared to obey 
the command; and Justus observed that she 
cast looks of surprise and disapprobation at her 
husband. 

” I am afraid,” said she at length, ” the gen¬ 
tleman may be much inconvenienced by the 
customers who come here to the bar during the 
day, and at night—.” 
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" Oh, I do not object to a little noise.” 

“ Perhaps, then, you might find the stillnes* 
of our 6treet irksome. Except the old com¬ 
mandant, who lives in the castle, and is three 
parts of the year confined to his bed by gout, 
you will see no company but a few tradespeople, 
and sailors who frequent our house.” 

" So much the better; this quietness, I think, 
will be an agreeable contrast to the bustle of an 
hotel, and is besides peculiarly suited to my 
occupations.” 

“ And,” persisted the landlady, “ we should 
not like to have students assembling in our 
house.” 

” Have no fear on that point; lam a perfect 
stranger in this place, and am not likely to form 
sudden friendships.” 

“ We are old people, and have our pecu¬ 
liarities, to which perhaps you might not like to 
conform.” 

“ I need not interfere with your household 
arrangements, nor you with mine; and if the 
worst comes to the worst, we are only engaged 
for a month. However, if you do not wish 
to receive me into your house, say at once, 
‘No!’” 

The woman looked as if she would gladly 
take the student at his word, and turned to her 
husband, who answered angrily, ” Sara! what 
is all this for ? show the gentleman up stairs at 
once, and say no more.” 

They both went up. 

If the landlady’s opposition had roused the 
student’s determination, he was confirmed in 
his wish to remain, by the cleanliness of the 
little room above, with its nicely-arranged 
alcove. The furniture of the apartment, though 
not of the newest fashion, was in good pre- 
servation, and bore testimony in its snow-white 
curtains, and bright window-panes and looking- 
glasses, to the careful overseeing of the hostess. 

Justus was again given to understand that 
probably he might not be satisfied with the ac¬ 
commodation—” former lodgers had complained 
much of the heat, and other inconvemendes.” 
He smiled, however, and intimated that a genial 
temperature was suited to his taste, that at home 
he was not accustomed to the luxuries of life; 
and did his hostess fear that her apartment 
might be injured from carelessness—he could 
assure her he was particularly circumspect in 
the use of ink, never played foolish tricks with 
fire or candles; above all things he hated the 
tobacco-pipe, that mortal enemy of white quilts 
and bed-linen. These assurances produced a 
more friendly expression in the countenance of 
the landlady, though the clouds did not entirely 
disperse from her brow; for afterwards, on 
joining the old man below stairs, she listened 
with a sorrowful shrug when the final arrange- 
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ment respecting terms were satisfactorily con¬ 
cluded between him and Justus. 

Our student, congratulating himself upon his 
successful perseverance, had his effects at once 
removed to his new lodging, and took posses¬ 
sion of it like a victorious general. Weary after 
his journey, and not inclined for a long ramble 
in search of amusement, he preferred the idea 
of an hour’s chat with his host. He could per¬ 
ceive through the glass panel in the door of the 
lower room that no customers had yet arrived, 
and entered it therefore without ceremony. 
Grone and his wife were sitting together, con¬ 
versing earnestly in a low tone. They stopped 
suddenly as their visitor came in. He apolo¬ 
gised for his intrusion, and trying to enter into 
conversation, brought wind and weather to his 
aid; but at length, as the answers came dry 
and short, addressed himself to the little girl, 
who sat with her playthings in a corner of the 
room, and who was really a lovely child. 
Christina was easily conciliated by the kind and 
pleasant guest, ana they were soon on the most 
intimate terms. Sara in vain endeavoured to 
coax or call the child away—she would not 
leave the student’s knee; and he soon had the 
satisfaction of perceiving tLat the little one’s 
partiality was likely to obtain for him the confi¬ 
dence of his reserved and distant hosts. 

The old couple brightened up. 

“ Is she your child ?” said Justus. 

They shook their heads sorrowfully, and said 
it had pleased Heaven to remove their only 
child at an early age. Christina was the 
daughter of Sara’s nephew—a worthless fellow, 
who squandered his substance, and had not the 
means of bringing up his child. He had con¬ 
signed her to her aunt’s care, and both aunt 
and uncle looked upon her as their own. Justus 
praised highly such compassionate kindness; 
but he quickly perceived that their love for the 
little creature was more idolatrous than parental. 
She was indulged in every whim, whatever she 
desired she must have. When she chose it, all 
must be silent, or laugh or cry as it pleased her 
fancy. It was not therefore surprising that the 
little lady should endeavour to establish autho¬ 
rity over her new friend also. 

“Stay,” said she, when she rose to take 
leave, “ don’t go away, you shall have some of 
Aunty’s supper.” 

Gron6 smiled; Sara immediately invited her 
lod ger to stay for supper, and he accepted 
without hesitation the pledge of a better under¬ 
standing. 

The table was soon adorned with snow-white 
cloth and bright pewter plates. A cover was 
laid for the guest, and as the wooden clock 
struck eight Sara opened the door that led to 
the kitchen, and called for supper. It was 
miickly served, and Justus now discovered ano¬ 
ther inmate of the house : a girl of about 
eighteen, whose sweet and touching beauty was 
not to be overpowered by the coarseness of her 
dress. With downcast eyes she silently per¬ 
formed the duties of an attendant, and then mo¬ 
destly seating herself opposite the guest, par¬ 
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took of what remained from the repast. Justus 
endeavoured to observe towards her the same 
indifference that he perceived in the manner of 
his host, particularly as he thought Sara ap¬ 
peared to watch his looks. But once, when 
Gron6 went to the side-table to replenish his 
glass of rosoglio, and Sara was engaged in fish¬ 
ing the best bit out of the dish for the wayward 
Christina, the student ventured to cast a glance 
at his opposite neighbour, and was surprised at 
the deep earnest look with which she at the 
same moment fixed her eyes upon him. He 
turned away somewhat embarrassed, and did 
not again venture to look at her. The girl was 
shortly after sent back to the kitchen by the 
mistress calling to her, “ Come, Susan, make 
haste and set these things to rights again!” 
Susan obediently removed the supper, and then 
left the room. 

“ The girl is a relation of ours,” explained 
Sara to the student, unasked. “ Her parents 
died when she was a child, and we keep her 
with us for charity sake, though we coula dis¬ 
pense with her services in the house, as, I thank 
God, 1 am more active still than that poor 
creature.” 

“Blessed on the merciful I” said Justus. 
“ Permit me to drink this glass to your good 
health, and that of your little Christina.” 

The old couple were flattered by this little at¬ 
tention, and bowed politely. Sara signed to 
her husband to return the compliment. “ The 
same to you 1” said he accordingly, and touched 
glasses with his guest. “ All happiness to you 
and your worthy nouse, Mr.-.” 

“ Justus Eimer is my name,” said he; “ and 
if you wish for further particulars of my his¬ 
tory, my father is the celebrated preacher Eimer, 
of Mustadt.” They made no observation 
upon the name Eimer, but both repeated aloud, 
“ Mustadt ?” 

The student observed that Grone leaned his 
head thoughtfully on his hand, and that Sara 
rose from her seat with a sigh, and walked 
across the room without any apparent object. 

Justus got up to take leave, said a few kind 
words to the little child, and wishing her and 
the others a hearty good night, retired not un¬ 
willingly to bed. 

The following days were devoted to the most 
urgent business. Attendance at the university, 
the delivery of letters from fhe academy of which 
he had been a member, the purchasing of various 
necessary articles, and the arrangement of his 
room, completely occupied the time of our stu¬ 
dent; so that the next Sunday was the first rest¬ 
ing point that presented itself in his life. The 
solemn stillness of the street, when scarcely a 
door was heard to shut, and the footsteps of a 
solitary passenger would be distinctly heard, re¬ 
minded young Eimer of his quiet hosts, and 
after church he again visited tnem. This was 
really a Sunday in the little room below—all 
was bright ana cheerful. The polished walls 
reflected the warm rays of the sun, the canary 
bird sung gaily in its cage, and Gron6 and his 
wife were neatly arrayed in their holiday clothes* 
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There were no boisterous customers at the bar— . 
indeed Justus had before remarked that there 
were but few at any time, and that none were 
noisy. Christina, dressed out like a little queen, 
sprang forward to meet her friend, and imme¬ 
diately repeated her former invitation. Justus 
hesitated, but the old couple pressed him so 
kindly to take share of their Martinmas goose, 
that he could not refuse. He stole a glance 
around the room for Susan; but in vain. Her 
gentle presence was denied, she was banished 
to the kitchen; and it seemed as if her appear¬ 
ance by daylight was not permitted, for Sara 
herself carried in the dishes, aud placed them on 
the well-furnished table. 

Gron6 exerted himself to entertain his guest, 
and to repress Christina’s importunities. He 
related to the young man, how, some forty years 
ago, he had arrived—a poor weaver—in this city. 
How Sara, the child of wealthy parents, became 
attached to him, and brought as her portion the 
house they inhabited, with its custom; how God 
had blessed their industrious exertions, and 
enabled them to spend the evening of their life 
in peace and quietness; how they were thankful 
and contented; though they both often regretted, 
on Christina’s account, their not being rich 
enough to leave her independent. Justus ob¬ 
served in reply, that the possessor of a contented 
mind, though enjoying but a small portion of 
this world’s goods, might be more the object of 
God’s favour thau one of an opposite temper 
though loaded with riches. “And Christina 
will thank you for all that she has, even should 
you not leave wealth to her.” 

Gron6 smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ You may 6peak philosophically, Mr. Eimer. 
You are a rich man’s son; your gentlemanly 
bearing shows it, more even than your fine cloth 
and gold chain. You can settle yourself in a 
warm nest whenever you please, and know 
nothing of the weariness which is felt by those 
who must toil and labour during their whole 
life to scrape together a sum that you would 
think little of spending at one stroke, upon a 
carriage or-” 

Justus thought the old man’s countenance as¬ 
sumed a very disagreeable expression during 
this speech, and he interrupted him, saying— 

“ Be assured that I would not wish to deprive 
either you or my little Christina here of any of 
the enjoyments of riches. But to speak of other 
things—it would have surprised me that you, 
who live at such a distance from my birth-place, 
should be so well acquainted with the state of 
my father’s affairs, bad I not discovered this 
very morning, by accident, that a school-fellow 
and countryman of mine has lodged with you. 
It was from him, I make no doubt, you heard 
the particulars that you have just alluded to.” 

“ A countryman of yours ?” repeated Gron6 
and Sara, as if surprised. 

“Yes, to be sure—my friend Philip Witten- 
hoff. His name is written upon the window- 
pane in my room; and this morning, as I was 
clearing out a drawer of the writing-table, I 
found, rammed into a corner, part of a letter 


that I had written to him some time ago. I had 
forgotten his address; but now I remember-” 

The student, interrupted by a noise, looked 
round and beheld Susan, who stood near the 
table, like a statue. She held a dish in her 
hand; her eyes were fixed upon him. 

Eimer lost the thread of his discourse; but 
Sara, who now also for the first time perceived 
that Susan had entered the room, immediately 
sent her back to the kitchen, with a thousand 
different directions. 

Susan obeyed; but as she reached the door, 
turned once more towards Justus, and lingered 
for a moment before she disappeared. 

“Yes,” said the old man, hereupon, “Mr. 
Wittenhoff did lodge with us for a while.” 

“A brave young gentleman,” added Sara, 
rather dejectedly. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Justus, “he was a 
pleasant, good fellow. There have been so 
many strange reports in Neustadt about him, 
that I confess I am most anxious to know the 
truth. Perhaps you can give me some informa¬ 
tion about him, and explain why he left the 
University so suddenly—and whither he went? 
His friends and relations are still in total igno¬ 
rance on these points.” 

Grone, who was profoundly occupied in cutting 
up the roast, wiped his face with the napkin and 
shrugged his shoulders. Sara, however, replied 
to the inquiry:— 

“ In truth, dear Sir, we are in equal ignorance 
ourselves. Mr. Wittenhoff was certainly a pious, 
upright young gentleman; indeed we have al¬ 
ways been so fortunate (with a bow) as to have 
well-conducted gentlemen for our lodgers. We 
cannot, however, see into the heart. Mr. Wit¬ 
tenhoff came one evening to our room and said, 
in his usual straight-forward manner, c I am 
going away to-morrow, my good friend^. It is 
leasant to think we have always lived on the 
est terms. Here is your money.’ We never 
saw him after that, not even the next morning, 
for a carriage came for him before we were up. 
We heard afterwards that the conveyance he 
went by did not belong to this town.” 

“ So? Indeed!” said Justus, whom a slight 
embarrassment in the manner of his hostess did 
not escape. “And did you make no further 
inquiries about him ? But that should not sur¬ 
prise me—a lodger is forgotten as soon as the 
door closes after him.” 

“ What the magistrates were unable to dis¬ 
cover,” said Gron6, “ must doubtless remain a 
mystery to us also.” 

“ May I help you to this wing. Sir ?” 

“ Take some of the chestnuts,” added Sara. 

“You are mistaken, however, in supposing 
that Mr. Wittenhoff was forgotten by us. On 
the contrary,” she added, with a sign, “ he is 
continually in our minds.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Justus. He was 
startled, in the meantime, at the pallor which 
overspread Grant’s face, as the door opened 
suddenly, and a policeman entered the room. 

“ So, Master Prank not here ?” said the man, 
ferociously. 
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Frank was Christina’s father. 

Gron6 could not speak. Sara replied, quickly, 

“ No, we have not seen him. what is wrong 
now?” 

The policeman explained that Frank had been 
concerned in a drunken broil that morning, at 
an alehouse, and had beaten a man; on whose 
part he brought a summons for him to appear 
the next day in court. Having said which, he 
went away. 

Grone crossed himself, involuntarily, as the 
policeman left the house. 

“ You don’t seem to like these people much,” 
observed Justus. 

Grone shook his head. 

“ Since these blue-coats came into fashion,” 
observed Sara, “ no one is left in peace.” 

A silence of some minutes ensued. Eimer 
could not understand why he felt so ill at ease 
with these old people. 

“ Here is father,” said Christina, at length, 
pointing from the window. 

“ The reprobate!” muttered Gron6 to himself. 

“Here lie is, indeed,” sighed Sara; “and 
drunk, as usual, in the broad noon-day!” 

She was not mistaken. A strong, robust 
man, in his workman’s blouse, entered the room, 
and nearly fell over the seat by the stove. 
Christina laughed. 

“ What have you been about now, you good- 
for-nothing ?” said Sara. “ The police will have 
you yet: if you cannot keep your blows for your 
nails and lasts instead of your neighbour’s heads, 
you will end your days as a criminal.” 

“Ho, ho!” stammered the drunken man; 
“ what do I care for the police ? And if I go to 
the gallows, you shall all come with me!” 

Christina fled from his outstretched arm, and 
hid her face in Sara’s lap. The latter remon¬ 
strated loudly against his wicked threats; but 
Grone, interrupting her, said, in an under-tone, 
“ Hush! Don’t you see that he is drunk ? Don’t 
let us have a row. You know how inquisitive 
the neighbours are. I will take him home my¬ 
self.” 

“Right,” said Sara; “do so, Wolfgang. 
Take him to his unfortunate wife, and stop his 
mouth.” 

“ Ha, ha! O yes—stop his mouth ?” shouted 
Frank, whilst he was supported by Grone. “ Is 
that on my account, Mrs. Cousin? But not 
with clay, mind. Do you hear, Cousin ? Not 
with clay; for I would cry € Murder,’ if you had 
the Pope himself to dine with you!” 

Full of indignation, Justus rose from the 
table, to avoid the scoffs of the wretched man, 
and went to his own room, while Grone took his 
relation home. 

The student’s first glance, as he entered his 
room, fell upon the name of his school-fellow, 
scratched upon the window-pane; and oppressed 
with strange thoughts, he threw himself upon 
the sofa. 

Soon after, with a gentle knock at the door, 
Mistress Gron£ appeared, presented a cup of 
coffee, and endeavoured to make some excuse 
for her nephew. Justus dismissed her to the 


afternoon service, with an assurance of his per¬ 
fect forgiveness. 

In a little time after, Grone himself knocked, 
and, looking in at the open door, hoped Mr. 
Eimer would make allowance for the conduct of 
his graceless relative. 

“ All is forgotten,” replied Justus, cordially; 
“ walk in, Landlord, and let us go to church 
together.” 

“ Excuse me,” answered he; “ my old head 
seeks the pillow; I am accustomed to a noon¬ 
day nap.” 

“Nay, but come in then for a moment,” 
urged Justus; “ look how nicely I have arranged 
my room, as if I were the neatest of young 
ladies.” 

The old man cast a glance round the apart¬ 
ment, without passing the threshold, resisted a 
third invitation to enter, and, remarking that 
“ the outside of the door is the landlord’s place,” 
went up stairs to his bed in the garret. 

“ There is something strange about these old 
people—so quiet as they were, and yet so 
anxious,” soliloquized Justus, as he arranged 
his cravat at the glass, and threw on his cloak. 
He reached up for his hat, but thought he heard 
something rustle at the door, and wondering, he 
sprang forward, opened it quickly, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Who is there ?” 

He wondered still more on perceiving Susan, 
who stood before his door neatly attired in her 
Sunday dress. She curtsied in some confusion, 
and seemed uncertain whether to retire again, or 
to venture upon the interview she had sought. 
As she stood, with folded hands and eyes fixed 
on the ground, Justus lowered his voice and 
said, gently— 

“ What do you want, my child ? How can I 
serve you ?” 

Susan listened for a moment towards the 
upper 6tory; all was still above. She then 
glided, quietly though timidly, into the student’s 
room. 

This visit, though more agreeable to Justus 
than the former two, appeared 6till more extra¬ 
ordinary. 

“ Pardon me. Sir,” said Susan, half frightened 
at her own voice; “ I would not willingly mis¬ 
spend this day; but such an opportunity will not 
occur again for a week. My aunt is gone to 
church with Christina, Mr. Gron6 is asleep 
above-stairs. The bar is closed during service. 
I am supposed to be down-stairs, and you Sir, 
to be in church. I wish to say something to 
you, if you will not betray me.” 

“ I could not do so, dear Susan,” said J ustus, 
with a smile, and a look of much curiosity. 

Susan’s countenance did not, any more than 
her speech, betray the slightest Bymptom of jest 
or levity; on the contrary, the traces of grief and 
suffering were legible there. Her language was 
simple, but touching; what was denied to her in 
quickness of apprehension being perhaps more 
than repaid in depth of feeling. She drew from 
her bosom a miniature, which she held up before 
Justus, and said— 
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" Do you know it ?” 

“ Wittenhoff,” exclaimed Justus; “ my friend, 
of whom I spoke at dinner/’ 

“ I heard all you bo kindly said of him,” con¬ 
tinued Susan, wiping a tear from her face. “ My 
aunt drove me out of the room, but I listened at 
the kitchen-door. Dear Mr. Eimer, I have never, 
to any one, spoken of Mr. Wittenhoff for three 
years. Since he went I have never uttered his 
name, except to myself or in prayer to God; but 
as you are his friend, I must speak to you of 
him, if you will permit me.” 

“ Most assuredly,” said Justus, eagerly. 
“ For your sake and my friend’s I will cheer¬ 
fully give up my attendance at church this 
evening. Now, my little penitent, what have 
you to confess ?” 

Susan looked down, a little abashed, and 
began mysteriously—“ You must know, sir, that 
I feel great confidence in you, from your open 
countenance as well as from your holy profes¬ 
sion ; but certainly not greater than I felt in Mr. 
Wittenhoff. He had been scarcely three weeks 
in our house when I loved him: he was also 
very well pleased with me, and soon told me so. 
That happened, also, first on a Sunday after¬ 
noon. I considered for a fortnight whether I 
should tell him what I felt; but I was ashamed. 
At last it came out. When Mr. Wittenhoff 
was ill, 1 carried his tea to him. He seemed 
very low: I pitied him; and so the words es¬ 
caped me. He was very happy, and said to me 
so earnestly and kindly, as he always spoke, 
“ Dear Susan, I think we deserve both of us 
to be happy; but hitherto we have not bad 
much enjoyment. My step-father forces me to 
study; and though in truth I have no inclina¬ 
tion for it, I must obey, as his good-will is 
important to me. He is very rich, without chil¬ 
dren of his own; and my poor mother is penni¬ 
less ; so we must remain for the present as we 
are. Do you, in the meantime, continue to be 
industrious and pious as you have always been, 
and the time will not be very long till 1 shall be 
able to bring you out of Egypt.’ He meant by 
that, out of the service of my relations. I 
obeyed him cheerfully, and submitted with pa¬ 
tience to the severity of my master and mistress, 
as a forlorn orphan should; and I was full of 
hope.” Susan sighed at the recollection of those 
happy days, ana J ustus was touched by this 
simple tale of innocent love. “ We continued 
for a year in this manner, true to each other, and 
no one knew of our engagement. My mistress 
had just taken charge of Christina, who was 
then an infant, and the old people were so com¬ 
pletely occupied with her, that they did not think 
of watching me. About that time the postman 
one day delivered a black-sealed letter to Mr. 
Wittenhoff: he wept very much on reading it, 
here, in this solitary room, and said afterwards 
to me, ‘Susan, my mother is dead 1’ In a 
fortnight after that, there came to him again by 
post another letter, thicker than the former, and 
he then said to me gravely, but with composure, 

* Susan, my hopes of independence are at an 
end; my 6tep-father is ruined, and has died of 


grief: his creditors have made a division of the 
property that he left, and this is all that comes 
to me.* So saying, he shewed me a little, thin 
bit of paper, upon which was written, six hun¬ 
dred dollars; and the next day I saw him come 
into the house, with a bag of gold in his hand. 

‘ Are you still willing, said he to me, ‘ that I 
should make my proposal to your friends!’ 

‘ Why not ?’ replied I, ‘ if you still wish, now 
that you are become so rich, to marry a poor 
girl like me.' He laughed, but went down stairs 
immediately, and spoke to my cousin. My heart 
beat violently, and my cheeks were scarlet, when 
my aunt came into the kitchen, and said sternly 
to me, ‘ What is this I hear of you, my young 
lady student ? so you can discuss a point with 
the doctor, I find !’ I wept, but made no reply. 
In the evening Mr. Wittenhoff whispered to me, 
as he passed the kitchen window, ' Your rela¬ 
tions have positively refused me, Susan, for the 
good people do not approve of the learned pro¬ 
fessions ; I shall now, however, give up all 
claims to the doctor’s hat, and try some other 
method of earning my bread. But you, Susan, 
I will never forsake, so long as you remain true 
to me.’ I could only weep. He then said he 
would carry me off, without the knowledge of 
my friends, to America, and that if 1 loved him 
I must go. I did indeed love him, far more 
than friends or home, and I promised to go with 
him. ‘ I shall go to-day,’ said he, * and make 
inquiries about a boat, as we should be less 
likely to attract observation on the river than if 
we went by land. Trust to me, Susan; to¬ 
morrow evening, at half-past eight o’clock, I 
will come to take you away.’ Susan paused, 
and then continued mournfully—“ I remember 
those words well, sir: a thousand and a thou¬ 
sand times I have repeated them to myself: they 
were the last that Mr. Wittenhoff ever spoke to 
me.” 

“The last?” exclaimed Justus, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

Susan assented sorrowfully. 

“ I saw him, indeed, twice afterwards, on the 
following day. The first time was at noon ; he 
was going out in high spirits, and waved his hat 
gaily to me. 1 felt quite happy. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon I saw him again, as he 
returned home: he seemed quite satisfied and 
resolute, and nodded to me from the distance. 
In about a quarter of an hour after that, as I 
went up the steps towards the wall, I heard the 
chink of dollars in his room; but when I came 
back, my aunt sent me off immediately to an old 
sick woman, to sit up with her during the night. 
This was a hard command, but I was obliged to 
obey. How slowly the hours seemed to pass ! 
At last, about midnight, a friend came to the 
old woman, and I found myself at liberty. I 
flew home : the house was all dark and silent; 
no light in Mr. Wittenhoff’s window, which sur¬ 
prised me. I thought he would have waited up 
to say a few kind words to me. But that was 
foolish ; he could not know that I would return: 
so I went to bed, anxious and uneasy. When I 
got up the next morning, I heard that Mr. Wit- 
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tenhoff had gone away suddenly. But do you 
think, sir, that he would have gone away without 
taking leave of me ? I had not offended him. 
He was my only support: he was always so kind 
and so tender; he never would have had the 
heart to do it; besides, I am sure he did not go 
in a carriage: in our end of the town such a 
thing is a rarity; and no one in the neighbour¬ 
hood either saw or heard one on that occasion. 
This room remained always locked: my aunt 
herself cleaned and set it to rights. Not for a 
year after that time did I enter it, and then I 
found no trace of my friend, but his name writ¬ 
ten there upon the window-pane!” 

“ Dearest child,** exclaimed Justus, “ what 
can be the meaning of all this ? Do you know, 
it terrifies me! Such a mysterious disappear¬ 
ance should have aroused inquiries. What is 
your own opinion of it ?” 

"I don't believe, sir,’* whispered Susan, in an 
anxious voice, “ that Mr. Wittenhoff went away 
of his own free will. I must tell you, that about 
that time there was a sea-captain who frequented 
this house—a rough, disagreeable old man, who 
indulged in merry jokes about me, and often 
said—I suppose m jest—that I must be his 
wife. His ship was in the haven some miles off, 
as he told us over and over again. Now, from 
the time of Mr. WittenhofPs disappearance, he 
became as distant, I might say morose, towards 
me, as he had formerly been familiar. He and 
my uncle often whispered together, and looked 
at me, and I was sometimes frightened at their 
mysterious conversations. What alarmed me 
more than anything else, however, was what 
Master Frank—who is a distant relation of my 
parents—once said in the room below, when he 
was intoxicated and angry. He quarrelled with 
Grond, and called out, • Though you do take 
care of my child, still I am her father; and I 
won’t give up all right to her. I am not to be 
got rid of so easily as some people : my name is 
not Wittenhoff, nor—* Here my uncle, quite 
furious, and evidently frightened, interrupted 
him, commanded him to be silent, and slipped 
some money into his hand; then there was no 
more said. Now, Mr. Eimer, can I avoid feel¬ 
ing uneasy about the fate of my friend and 
yours ? Would he, indeed, have forsaken me 
so ungenerously, or— ? I dare not express the 
imaginations that have often passed through my 
mind !’* 

“ I also,” exclaimed Justus, starting up, 

have thoughts that put me into a fever. What 
an extraordinary history! How it seems to 
harmonize with my unaccountable forebodings !” 

“ I always feared,” said Susan, in a low voice, 
and sighing deeply, “that that wicked sailor 
bad waylaid him, and carried him off to Hol¬ 
land, and there sold him to the soldiers: there 
have been many instances of such a proceeding. 
The captain went away in a few days after Mr. 
WittenhofPs disappearance, and has never been 
here since.” 

" And did Wittenhoff leave no letter behind 
—not one word of remembrance ?** said Justus, 
thoughtfully. 


“ None whatever,” sobbed Susan. u But I 
forgot to say—it was about five months after¬ 
wards, I think—my aunt was in bed—I was 
sent to fetch something out of the lumber-room. 
In searching about, what should I see—Mr. 
WittenhofPs trunk in a corner of the room ! and 
lying on the ground beside it, several things 
which belonged to him. 1 was frightened; but 
I did not venture to touch anything, or to’speak 
of what I had seen. But now, Mr. Eimer, can 
you explain all these things 1 or, if you have 
friends—as of course a gentleman like you must 
have—in other places, Holland particularly, 
will you not have the kindness to make more 
particular inquiries about poor Mr. Wittenhoff 
than his relations have hitherto done? You 
might still perhaps save him from a wretched 
fate, and I should not die of the misery which is 
consuming me.” 

Justus was so much agitated, that he could not 
answer: meanwhile some one knocked hastily 
at the door, and without waiting for permission. 
Mistress Gron6 walked in. Upon returning from 
church, she had let herself into the house by 
the master-key; and not finding Susan below, 
she sought her—not without reason—in the 
lodger’s apartment. Susan looked very much 
frightened. Sara turned towards her, and said 
in a severe tone, “ What is your business here, 
pray? You leave the house without any at¬ 
tendant, in order to intrude yourself upon the 
gentleman !** 

“By no means,” said Justus, speaking for 
her: “ I alone am to blame. Just returned from 
church, I asked for a glass of water, which 
Susan was so kind as to bring me.” 

He pointed to a glass of water which he had 

S oured out for himself some time before, and 
is composed manner disarmed the landlady. 

“ Go, then,” said she to Susan, in a voice 
considerably subdued; “give the child her 
luncheon; that will do.” 

Susan retreated with downcast eyes. Sara 
approached the student, and continued in a con¬ 
fidential tone—“ I have too good an opinion of 
you, Mr. Eimer, to fear, on Susan’s account, the 
free manners which are sometimes to be met 
with in young students.” 

“ You do me justice. Mistress Grone,” said 
Justus, drily. 

“ Even to you, however, I would venture to 
6ay, that it is best to leave Susan to herself: she 
is a moping, melancholy thing, and often talks 
very wildly.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, indeed; she fancies that she has had 
great misfortunes, and torments herself and 
every one else to death.” 

“Ah!” 

“ But she has not the least cause of complaint. 
Though she has lost her parents, she finds a 
comfortable home with us. When we are gone, 
indeed, she may know what it is to be left to the 
mercy of strangers.” 

“ Ah! yes.” 

“ We can leave nothing to her, but an example 
of honesty and industry; therefore I urge her 
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incessant y to diligence: in fact, she is in Para¬ 
dise here, and she will feel it yet.” 

“ Oh no doubt; and yet I should decidedly 
piefer Christina’s place to Susan’s.” 

“ You mean on account of her inheritance— 
ah, my dear sir ? We are considered wealthy, 
but heaven knows how far that is from the 
truth. Christina will certainly have all that we 
possess, and more than her good-for-nothing 
father could give her: but still, for all that, she 
is not rich, though both my husband and my¬ 
self spare no means to increase the child’s little 
fortune.” 

“No means!" repeated Justus, slowly; 
“ well, then, my good friend, may God direct all 
your exertions. Will you excuse me for the 
present—I have some letters to write ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Sara, smiling graciously, 
and with alow curtsey she left the room. 

Justus was alone, in perfect stillness; not a 
stir was heard in the house, nor in the street, 
and twilight came, for once, unwelcomed to the 
little room. The student lighted his lamp earlier 
than usual, let the window-curtain down, and 
settled himself to write. He soon threw down 
his pen, and seized a book : in vain, however, 
he strove to fix his attention on the words be¬ 
fore him; his mind was following far distant 
tracks, and his eyes wandered vacantly over the 
room: he turned them away with a shudder, 
from the darkness in the corners of the apart¬ 
ment. He took the shade from the lamp, lighted 
candles, and fancied himself more comfortable 
from the increased light. He now endeavoured 
for the first time to consider calmly all that he 
had heard; but his thoughts were not under his 
controul. Events and impressions of former 
times mixed themselves up with the ideas of the 
present moment, and all the superstitions, 
dreams, and mysterious forebodings that he had 
ever heard or read of, passed in succession 
through his mind. Could Susan have said what 
was not true ? or was she indeed unsettled in 
her mind, as Sara had given him to under¬ 
stand? No, certainly not! In Susan’s eyes 
shone truth, not falsehood; and her language 
was not the language of madness. But it is 
this very conviction that makes me wretched. 
Why does thy image, Wittenhoflf, present itself 
so palpably to my mind ? And shall I, in this 
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thy former dwelling, lament or avenge thee? 
Speak to me, thou silent form, one word; give 
me one sign that may dispel my terrible fears! 
Where dost thou tarry? In Europe, or far to 
the west, in some distant and savage colony ? 
Dost thou there think no more of those who 
once were dear to thee, Witteuhoff, that thou 
leavest them in ignorance of thy fate ? Could 
not thy spirit, by the power of loving thoughts 
and recollections, transport itself hither, and, by 
a sympathetic impetus, give an answer to my 
doubts—here, on this floor, that thou hast so 
often trod ?” 

As Justus looked mechanically to the ground, 
his eyes rested on a board which ran through 
the centre of the room, and appeared to have 
been laid down later than the rest. At one spot, 
the boards on each side of it shewed traces of 
having been planed: through this planing, how¬ 
ever, some spots were dimly visible, which, to 
the charmed vision of the excited young man, 
appeared deserving of inspection. He hastily 
seized a light, rushed to the place, bent himself 
down to the ground, and—he stood erect; the 
dark reddish gleam of these spots was a reality; 
it was no delusion of a heated imagination. The 
student’s hair stood on end: horror-struck, he 
retreated to the sofa, and throwing himself down, 
covered his face with his quivering hands. 
“ This was wanting to confound me,” said he, 
with a convulsive smile. “ My imagination either 
trifles with me, or thunders the most horrible 
certainty. Why should everything combine so 
frightfully ? The anxiety of these quiet-looking 
people below—WittenhofPs sudden disappear¬ 
ance ? The poor fellow had iust received his 
scanty portion: six hundred dollars weigh heavy 
in the scales of those who had never known 
wealth—a hundredfold heavier, when they have 
adopted a favourite child, to increase whose for¬ 
tune they shun no means— no means ! A fear¬ 
ful feature in the vision which obtrudes itself 
upon me! WittenhofPs property in Grone’s 
hands—these spots upon the floor—that sea- 
captain, his rival—the significant words which 
escaped from the drunken man this very day! 
What an abyss of crime and horror opens its 
jaws before me! Would that I could sleep, and 
wake to find it but a dream!” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


TREES IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

BY MARIA NORRIS. 


Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church-yard” 
is, ana has been for a long period, very familiar 
to the public: its accomplished author is said to 
have touched and retouched this pet work of his 
fancy during five or six years. Oh, had it been 
an elegy in a London church-yard, appropriate 
to the year of grace 1852 , touching on the cere¬ 
mony of clearing an overgorged place of conse¬ 
cration by torch-light, a scene worthy of the 
days of the Plague, and of a Defoe as chronicler 


—alluding perhaps to hired mourners, whose 
grief is of a thirsty nature, and requires perpe¬ 
tual relief; neither detracting from nor adding 
to all the revolting associations and connexions 
inseparable from the practice of city burial; 
the author of such an elegy might touch an 1 
retouch, paint and repaint for many a long yerr 
we much fear ere his poetry would be fashion¬ 
able among the thoughtless classes, who live 
and move and have their being not very far 
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from scenes of corruption and disgust, but who 
pooh-pooh progress, and associate Chartism and 
Republicanism, not to say Infidelity, with every 
attempt that aims at interfering with the “ esta¬ 
blished” abuses of our country. Yet there exists 
in certain Blue-books a mass of evidence on the 
subject of intramural burial, which in the pre¬ 
sent place can merely be hinted at; for so re¬ 
volting are the details, so sickening the circum¬ 
stances, that probably not one of our readers 
would have courage to follow us, even through 
a few random quotations. 

We are not about to put them to a test so 
disagreeable; all we ask is, that those who do 
not know the facts for themselves will take our 
word on the subject: there i9 not an enlightened 
physician (the medical profession is generally in 
the front of the battle against our wicked social 
errors), there is not a distinguished chemist, or 
a large-minded philosopher, who would hesitate 
to aver that town burial is thoroughly and un¬ 
questionably a monstrous evil. 

At intervals we have very forcible admonitions 
on this and kindred subjects in the shape of a 
Destroying Angel, who allows scarcely a house¬ 
hold circle to remain unbroken; who sweeps 
away his thousands and departs, leaving a na¬ 
tion in tears. 

We can fancy the messenger of death smiling 
his broadest amid the poisonous vapours of city 
burial-places; the ill-drained houses, and other 
such allurements, by which the sepulchres are 
surrounded, he likes very well, but the church¬ 
yards are his stronghold. 

The patriarch Abraham in old times conjured 
to be allowed to bury “ his dead out of his 
sight;” his family grave was in a field; there 
he and his dear ones were laid, to submit to the 
sentence passed on all organic life, to be resolved 
again into their elements, to mingle with the 
dust of their native earth, until the Voice which 
called the human race into being shall restore 
it; re-collecting its scattered materials, and be¬ 
stowing on it a new and higher and perfect life. 

Such was the intention of Nature; kindly the 
warm earth, teeming mother of beauty, would 
take her children to their long rest. Let the 
green branches wave above them, let the dew 
and the starlight fall upon their tombs, until the 
Day of Restoration be come. 

But every grave-yard hopelessly shut in among 
the abodes of the living is a focus of corruption, 
a generator of disease, a blind aggravation of 
the sentence of death, which only the ignorance 
of past ages, on the subject of social economics, 
could excuse in them; in us, with the light of 
the nineteenth century beaming upon us, it is 
unpardonable to continue and perpetuate a cus¬ 
tom so pernicious as the burial of the dead 
among the living. 

Could the poisonous gases that hold revel in 
and about London church-yards take a visible 
form, suited to their nature, how often, in this 
our monster city, should we be haunted by 
shapes of horror! And are they the less to be 
dreaded because invisible ? 
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The plain fact is that man, in thus burying 
his dead, suffers his ignorance to frustrate the 
divine wisdom ; for every tree that lifts its 
dancing branches to the sunlight, every flower 
that breathes out its fragrance, is an atmospheric 
regenerator; and a grave-yard full of trees and 
flowers may be made as fragrant as the ivory 
wardrobes of Solomon, wherein the garments 
were laid scented with myrrh and cassia. This 
idea is so lovely that it seems the offspring of a 
poetic fancy; but let us consult Dr. Priestley, 
who made some most interesting experiments on 
the atmosphere and its chemical composition. 

On the 17th August, 1777, Priestley put a 
sprig of mint into air contaminated to such 
a degree that a candle would not burn in it; on 
the 27th of the same month, the philosopher 
again introduced a lighted candle, which burned 
perfectly well: nor had the air purified itself; 
be had provided against objections, and he 
verified nis experiment by dividing the impure 
atmosphere into two portions; into one he put 
a living, growing vegetable, the other he left 
standing over water: the latter portion remained 
impure, while the former was completely re¬ 
stored. Neither are these restorative powers 
peculiar to mint; other vegetables have been 
tried with the same success: the only necessary 
condition seems to be the vegetating state of the 
plant; for plucked leaves, though frequently 
changed, are said by Dr. Priestley to have been 
tried without effect. After detailing other ex¬ 
periments, this learned philosopher remarks, 
“ These proofs of a partial restoration of air, by 
plants in a state of vegetation, though in a con¬ 
fined and unnatural situation, cannot but render 
it highly probable that the injury which is con¬ 
tinually done to the atmosphere by the respira¬ 
tion of such a number of animals, and the 
putrefaction of such masses of both vegetable 
and animal matter, is, in part at least, repaired 
by the vegetable creation. And notwithstanding 
the prodigious mass of air that is corrupted 
daily by the above-mentioned causes; yet, if we 
consider the immense profusion of vegetables 
upon the face of the earth, growing in places 
suited to their nature, and consequently at full 
liberty to exert all their powers, both inhaling 
and exhaling, it can hardly be thought but that 
it may be a sufficient counterbalance to it, and 
that the remedy is adequate to the evil.” 

For "is adequate” read “might be”; we 
build about ana hem-in our burial places, and 
they are surrounded by living beings, who in¬ 
hale the poisonous vapours which Providence 
intended to pass harmlessly into forms of grace 
and loveliness. 

How many a strong man, smitten down in 
his strength by a strange epidemic, how many a 
beautiful creature, the victim of consumption; 
how many a little sufferer slain by fever, might, 
if permitted, tell us how the poison stoic in at 
every pore of their frame, sapped their health 
and vigour, leaving them an easy prey to the 
first disease that stalked abroad! Ana all this 
while we have in our own hands the means of 
prevention. But we are growing wiser; we 
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acknowledge the evil, and steps have been taken 
towards improvement. 

Wilson, the celebrated naturalist, expressed 
in dying a wish to be buried “ where the birds 
could sing over his grave”; and surely that 
silent home, where “ brother lies down by bro¬ 
ther without a greeting,” is more fitly placed 
among the silence and freshness of trees and 
flowers than amid the noise and tumult of 
cities. This is, however, but the poetic side of 
view: to the dead it matters not, perhaps, where 
they are interred; the view of importance is the 
one we first attempted to lay before our readers. 

Peace and rest for even our mortal remains 
are things, however, to be lawfully desired; let 
“ God’s Acre,” as the Germans simply and 
beautifully call the church-yard, be unprofaned; 
let it be solemn and beautiful; let truth only 
speak from its tombstones, or silence hide alike 
the faults and the virtues of the dead; let our 
dissolving elements pass gently into new shapes 


of beauty, every atom being watched over by 
the Benevolence which redeemed and the Omni¬ 
potence which will re-create when Death, the 
last enemy, shall be finally conquered. 

Let not my dost infect the breath of life 
With wrong insidious; lay me down to rest 
Far from the busy stroets, the stir, the strife. 

With dew-fed blossoms on my careless breast; 
And shadowing trees close by, where birds may 
build 

And sing (nor fear Death’s happy sleep to break) 
Songs that so oft my living ear have filled. 

Perchance a word that the Redeemer spake, 

Or just a simple cross of fair white stone 
To mark the precinct of the sacred plot 
While angels watch (as once they watched His 
own) 

My tomb, and showers and sunlight steep the spot 
N urging my changing body into flowers, 

Whose yearly resurrections promise ours! 


THE BANQUETING HALL. 

AN IRISH TRADITION. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

The Castle Hall was gaily decked with garlands 
fresh and fair, 

The guests were met, and gallant knights and 
beauteous maids were there; 

The Castle minstrels joyously a strain of welcome 
poured, 

And rare and costly luxuries were spread upon the 
board. 

Lo! at the Castle's massive gates an aged woman 
stood, 

In feeble and imploring tones she humbly craved 
for food; 

The vassals rudely thrust her forth, impatient of her 
stay, 

And 'tis said she murmured vengeance as she went 
upon her way. 

Days pass—the Castle stands unchanged in pompous 
state—but where 

Is the treasure of that ancient house, the Castle’s 
infant Heir ? 

Gone—gone—they vainly seek for him through 
glen and mountain wild, 

Some evil hand hath borne away the fondly-guarded 
child!— 

—The time of trial now is o'er—the lost one has 
returned, 

Led by the poor and aged dame so lately scorned 
and spurned I 

“ A boon, a boon, a princely boon,” the father cried 
i»joy, 

Shall tell my gratitude to her who brings me back 
my boy!” 

“ I covet not your wealth,” she said, 14 of noble 
rank possess'd, 

I came in mendicant disguise your Christian love 
to test; 


Yet will I claim a recompence for this, my kindly 
deed, 

I ask your future charity for those who stand in 
need. 

“ Let none hereafter from your gates be harshly 
sent like me, 

But when the plenteous board is spread, still let 
them open be; 

And when the guests have risen, and the minstrel’s 
lay has ceased, 

Let the poor be duly bidden to the remnants of the 
feast. 

“ And at the daily banquet, let a chair still vacant 
stand 

For the unexpected guest who may your courtesy 
demand; 

Freely with others evermore the goods of fortune 
share, 

Nor fear that I shall come again to rob vou of your 
Heir.” 

Through the long lapse of centuries, obeyed was her 
behest, 

The chair stood vacant at the fea3t to greet the 
wandering guest; 

And still the poor were welcomed at the old accus¬ 
tomed place, 

And evil hand hath never harmed a scion of the 
race. 

It is a by-gone legend now—a tale of other days — 

Yet to the thoughtful and the wise a moral it con¬ 
veys; 

Oh ! ye, who on an only son your warm affections 
rest, 

Teach him from early infancy to succour the dis¬ 
tress 

Let him behold your daily alms with ready zeal 
bestowed; 

So may the baleful things of earth be kept from 
your abode, 

And the pleading voices of the poor, upraised in 
fervent prayer, 

May call down angels from above to guard your 
cherished Heir! 
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THE LOST APPRENTICE; 

(a STORY OP RUSSIAN LIFE.) 

BY FRANCES BROWN. 


About the time that Voltaire refused, with 
many protestations of eternal gratitude, Cathe¬ 
rine the Second’s invitation to establish himself 
and his philosophy at the Court of Petersburg, 
and intimated to his friends a reluctance to live 
so near Siberia and the knout, French fashions 
of manner, costume, and language, attained to 
an ascendancy in that capital which they have 
never lost, in spite of wars and rumours of wars 
between the nations. Of course Parisian art 
was early awake to the profits of the northern 
market; large importations of its various pro¬ 
fessors arrived every summer on the banks of 
the Neva, but the most notable among them was 
a hair-dresser, named Pierre Cheveau, and 
Jaques his apprentice, who came in the Prin¬ 
cess of Prestoff’s train when she returned from 
h 2 r six months’ visit to Versailles. 

Pierre had served the beauty and fashion of 
that courtly city for more than twenty years, 
with a skill that few heads could baffle. Waning 
belles of the highest pretensions had a special 
confidence in him. Tresses from his magazin 
had been set in brooches, by admiring friends, 
and worn next the hearts of devoted lovers, 
without a suspicion of their origin; but the 
only assistant he allowed himself in those 
mysterious achievements was Jaques, the ap- 
rentice. Nobody knew any other name for 
im; though, in communicative moods, which 
came frequently upon him, Jaques had been 
heard to intimate that his surname had some¬ 
thing to do with nobility; and but for a half- 
brother, whom the law had given the advantage 
of him, and who suppressed his father’s will, he 
might have been a gentleman, or at least had a 
magazin of bis own. The latter prospect was 
to Jaques far the more delightful, lor he gloried 
in hair-dressing. He had entered Pierre's ser¬ 
vice under an express bargain to be taught not 
only the ordinary rules of his craft, in which 
that master-mind had already initiated many a 
rising artist, but also the deeper mysteries for 
which he was celebrated, and for the learning of 
which Pierre insisted on twice the ordinary ap¬ 
prentice time; and Jaques, nothing daunted, 
became bis bondman for fourteen years. 

It was said the master and apprentice agreed 
wonderfully, though the contrast between them 
was striking. Pierre Cheveau was a tall, spare 
man, who seemed perpetually in a brown study, 
a good Catholic moreover, and the special ob¬ 
server of fast days and Lent; while Jaques, 
with a hump-back and dwarfish figure, hopped 
about like a sparrow, talked of everything Dut 
the secrets of his trade, and boasted that he 
minded the priests as little as the greatest phi¬ 
losopher in Paris. 

All but Jaques had forgotten how much of 


his apprentice-time was passed, and his fame 
had become little inferior to his master’s, when 
a court poet, whom one of Fierre's best cus¬ 
tomers had ridiculed, wrote a satirical ode on 
his establishment, in which he styled him the 
conqueror of time and the corrector of nature. 
Somehow business declined after that compli¬ 
ment; but Pierre knew there was money in 
Russia, and the Princess promised to patronise 
him. So he packed up his stock in trade, jour- 
nied in her Excellency’s train to Petersburg, 
and established his magazin within call of the 
Winter Palace. The return of the Princess, 
and the arrival of the hairdresser, furnished 
matter of great gossip to the Russian capital. 
Her Excellency was not only a Princess, but a 
belle of the empire, and was known to have no 
rival that she dreaded but the young Countess 
Eusabia de Lanskoi. At court the Princess 
would have taken precedence of the Countess, but 
for the favour of the absolute Czarina, to whom 
the lady’s name was a word of remembrance; 
but unluckily she had the precedence of her in 
years also, an advantage which in or out of 
courts ladies rarely insist on. By way of ba¬ 
lance, however, the Princess had a most luxuri¬ 
ant growth of golden tresses, to which eulogistic 
verses had been written at both Versailles and 
Petersburg, while her rival vainly employed all 
her influence with the Empress to have the 
sable caps (banished since the famous edict of 
Anne) once more recalled to court costume, by 
way of covert for a coarse scanty crop of dull 
brown, which neither cultivation nor arrange¬ 
ment could bring to a resemblance of the beau¬ 
tiful. On that subject the Countess had ex¬ 
erted herself in vain. Catherine knew where to 
8top with far more powerful favourites; besides, 
the antiquated head-dress did not agree with 
the Czanna’s own complexion. Eusabia, there¬ 
fore, put her trust in time, and had been heard 
to remark that yellow hair was apt to grow 
early grey; but that consolation seemed indefi¬ 
nitely postponed by the coming of Cheveau, 
and a great eclipse of the Lanskoi light was an¬ 
ticipated from his art and her Excellency’s hair. 
The approach of a court ball, as the nrst fair 
field for the rivals, wound up the interest of this 
expectation to the highest point: bets were 
taken on the retirement of tne Countess, and 
her best friends began to despair when it was 
announced that she had in the meantime gone 
on a short visit to an old acquaintance in the 
heart of Finland. Pierre baa received special 
commands not to work for any member of the 
Lanskoi household on penalty of the Princess's 
highest displeasure. The fame of that notable 
artist, and nis prices too, had by this time risen 
high in Petersburg: he and his apprentice had 
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contributed to the attractions of most of the ! 
fair and noble with whom her Excellency was 
on good terms; and as the all-important even¬ 
ing drew near, nobody was surprised to see a 
servant in the PrestofF livery coming often, and 
at rather late hours, about Cheveau’s premises. 
Jaques was congratulating himself on largely 
assisting to civilize Russia, one night, when about 
to shut up shop, and retire; but his master, 
who had just held a long conversation with the 
said servant in his back parlour, after seeing 
that they were quite alone, desired him to pre¬ 
pare, without delay, materials for manufacturing 
a lady’s brown wig of the first quality, on which 
they must work together after hours, as it was a 
secret, to be handsomely paid for, and finished 
within the week. Ever alert to execute bis 
master’s commands, Jaques set about selecting 
from among the parcels kept in store the longest 
and richest brown hair. Pierre having examined 
it in half a score different lights, said he did not 
recollect whether it was from a convent, a pri¬ 
son, or a lunatic asylum he had purchased those 
locks, but they would do, anyway; and he and 
his apprentice commenced upon them the ancient 
and oft-quoted process of wig-making. 

Popular proverb has long connected that art 
with the opposite of truth; yet true it was that 
within the same week, what Pierre designated 
“ an adorable wig,” consisting of the largest 
and loveliest curls that ever flowed over feminine 
shoulders was completed in his back premises, 
where he and Jaques had laboured upon it by 
turns, unknown to all Petersburg, except her 
Excellency’s servant, who came regularly in the 
twilight to inquire after its progress. Jaques 
had marvelled much in his own mind what the 
Princess, with whose golden hair he had made 
some acquaintance, could mean to do with a 
brown wig; but he knew his master too well to 
attempt extracting any information from him; 
and as watchfulness had before done wonders 
in similar cases, he did not despair of solving 
that mystery. 

The apprentice had been out late, preparing a 
Courland Countess for the celebration of her 
own birthday, and was warming himself at the 
shop stove, for the early frosts had set in, when 
a common calashe drove up to the door, and 
out of it stepped the oft-coming servant. He 
was wrapped up as if for a winter night’s jour¬ 
ney, ana Pierre ushered him as usual into the 
back sanctuary, where his master sat. They 
had not conversed long there when the door 
was slowly opened, and Jaques beckoned in. 

“ Jaques,” said Pierre, keeping an eye to the 
shop, which his apprentice had left quite vacant, 

“ Jaques, wouldn’t you like to earn one hun¬ 
dred roubles, paid down in hard silver? I 
know you would, for you are a young man of 
spirit, and worthy to be entrusted with the 
secrets of our profession. Take, then, this par¬ 
cel,” he continued, presenting a small box, 
which was firmly sealed, “ accompany the mes¬ 
senger, and do your duty to the all-accomplished 
lady—remembering that the honour of our un¬ 
rivalled art for the moment depends on you.” 


Jaques nodded assent; for the hope of a hun¬ 
dred roubles, and the mysterious importance of 
the occasion, were too great for his powers of 
speech; so, placing the sealed box under his 
arm, he silentiy followed the servant to the 
calashe, and they drove rapidly away. Pierre 
waited long and late that night for the return of 
his apprentice: he saw the vehicle once again 
pass his door on its way to the Moscow road; 
but that didn’t surprise him, as the servant had 
mentioned that he was bound for his own village, 
far to the northward, that very night, where he 
meant to settle, having a cottage and land be¬ 
stowed upon him there by the laay of the soil, for 
whom Pierre had fabricated that adorable wig. 

Right joyful had the hairdresser been that it 
was the great lady’s pleasure to send for his ap¬ 
prentice rather tnan himself for the purpose of 
fitting it on—he never cared to be seen with her 
messenger. Notwithstanding the Prestoflf livery 
Pierre had latterly had bis doubts; and not¬ 
withstanding the heavy purse of gold with 
which bis secret labours had been rewarded, 
he had counted it out, but found, however, 
even more than the promised number of pieces; 
but as hour after hour wore away, and Jaques 
did not make bis appearance, his master be¬ 
came terribly uneasy, and at length might 
have been heard muttering to himself, “Ha* 
the knave got the hundred roubles, and be¬ 
trayed me on bis way back ?” But mutter- 
ings and watching were alike fruitless; the 
long winter night passed with little sleep to 
Pierre, and no 6ign of his apprentice; and io 
the morning his old servant Jeremy, who bad 
attended him for many a year, taciturn and 
trusty as a wig block, was sent to inquire after 
him. He returned in about an hour, with the 
intelligence that Jaques had received his money, 
and left Madam’s dressing-room exactly at ball¬ 
ast eleven, after which no tidings could be 
eard of him. On bearing that tale, Pierre took 
a strange terror, which seemed wonderfully re¬ 
lieved when his servant suggested that a hun¬ 
dred roubles were not safe company on the 
streets of Petersburg at night; that Jaques 
was inclined to boasting, and bodies were often 
found in the Neva. But though his faithful 
apprentice was much missed and mourned, the 
police were never consulted regarding him, nor 
could Pierre shake off a haunting dread which 
oppressed him, till he was sent for by the Prin¬ 
cess to do his best on her boasted tresses for the 
imperial ball. After that evening the hairdresser 
was himself again, and all her admirers pro¬ 
nounced her Excellency’s cheveux a triumph of 
his art; but Petersburg had more than that to 
talk of. To the delight of her friends, and the 
astonishment of everybody, the Countess de 
Lanskoi appeared at the ball, having just ar¬ 
rived, as she assured them, in time to dress, 
and gorgeously dressed she was; but her hair-* 
there was the miracle : in her month’s visit to 
Finland it had grown so long, so abundant, so 
lovely both in hue and texture, as to leave the 
Princess entirely in the shade; and what was 
still more wonderful, the Countess herself 
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seemed almost unconscious of the change. To 
the compliments of her admirers she replied, in 
a half-angry tone, that it was too bad to jest at 
the expense of her poor head; while to her inti¬ 
mates she admitted that it really was her belief 
her hair had been slightly improved by a po¬ 
made prepared for her by a wonderful old 
woman who superintended the nursery of Ma¬ 
dame ——her friend in Finland, and had an 
extraordinary skill in herbs. 

The Czarina was delighted with the improve¬ 
ment in her favourite's appearance. 

“ The Countess de Lanskoi is now without a 
rival among the ladies of our court," said Ca¬ 
therine the Great, loud enough to be heard over 
the whole ball-room; and that very evening 
ladies murmured to each other in corners, that 
time was certainly beginning to tell on the 
Princess. Sundry desertions from the corps 
under her Excellency’s command also took 
place; upon which the Princess was attacked 
with a violent headache, and her carriage was 
called long before supper. 

Many a sledge traversed the Finland snows 
that winter, carrying messengers in the liveries 
of half the court, to that wonderful old woman, 
for pots of her pomade, which were bought for 
more than their weight in roubles—at first to 
her great surprise; but as the demand increased, 
so did the manufacture, till old Ivanoce fairly 
bought out herself and two nieces from serfdom, 
exchanged the Finland nursery for a back street 
in Petersburgh, where she opened a shop; and 
having added several marvellous washes and 
cosmetics to the original article of trade, became 
a rival, whom nothing but Pierre's French educa¬ 
tion and artistic command of the human hair 
enabled him to withstand. The tales that were 
daily published concerning her pomade and its 
miracles, might indeed, if collected, have served as 
models for advertisers in our own day. It made 
bad hair good, and good hair better. The old 
used it to restore, and the young for preserva¬ 
tion. The Empress herself patronised it; and 
the quantity consumed by her Excellency of 
Prestoflf could be credible only to her waiting- 
woman. In short, there was every probability 
of Ivanoce’s pomade taking an important place 
among the exports of Russia, but one unlucky 
occurrence upset its credit for ever. 

Since her decisive victory at the ball, the star 
of Lanskoi had been in the ascendant; but it 
was not in the nature of the Princess to submit 
without a struggle to a rival’s fortune or hair. 
There was still a sort of balance in their powers; 
both were widows of independent fortune—both 
acknowledged beauties at Catherine’s court. 
What the Princess wanted in youth was, as she 
at least considered, made up by her rank; and 
the lady was generally allowed to excel in wit 
and polish, on account of her residence at Ver¬ 
sailles, where she had been known as Madame 
l'Ambassadrice, till the trifling accident of losing 
the Prince occurred, and she returned with the 
addition of Excellency to her other titles. 

The Count de Lanskoi, whom nobody now 
remembered, had been, on the contrary, governor 


of a northern province. His widow's travels 
were bounded by the Black Sea and the Baltic; 
and, favourite as she was, her utmost ingenuity 
had failed to obtain the imperial permission for 
extending them to the southward. Without it 
no Russian tour could take place; and Catherine 
had reasons of her own, in those days, for keep¬ 
ing the entire Lanskoi family out of France. 
Perhaps the great Czarina imagined they might 
be too edifying to court-gossips there; perhaps 
the late Count had known too much concerning 
the partition of Poland: however it was, French 
ground was forbidden to the Countess; but all 
the lady’s aspirations went forth in that direction. 
Thence came the mode, the millinery, and the 
science which, at that period, charmed the whole 
north; thence, also, came her rival’s boasted 
advantages; and since the great question of her 
hair was settled, it had been the labour of her 
ladyship's life to carry the war into her enemy's 
territory by completely Gallicising her own man¬ 
ners, equipage, and household. The strongest 
proof of her success in that great attempt 
appeared in the homage of a certain attacks to 
the French embassy, whose perfect knowledge 
of ton , courtly connexions, and abundant con¬ 
versation maae him a sort of lion in Petersburg. 
The Marquis de St. Roche was believed to possess 
little beyond his title, and the extremely fashion¬ 
able wardrobe with which he astonished all man¬ 
ner of assemblies in that imperial city. There 
were even those who averred that the former was 
scarcely genuine, as the pecuniary basis of all 
his grandeur was a small property bequeathed 
him by his father, a gathering advocate of Paris, 
which must have been still less had he executed 
a clause in the old lawyer’s will relating to an 
illegitimate brother. How St. Roche contrived 
to get over that clause the best informed of his 
acquaintances could not explain; but they all 
agreed that he had paid no legacy, and never 
cared for meeting with a hunchback. Be that 
as it might, the Marquis had been great at home, 
and was greater far on the banks of the Neva— 
particularly at the Lanskoi mansion; wherein he 
imparted the deep things of etiquette, costume, 
and scandal to its fair mistress, in long morning 
visits, after his country’s fashion, at her toilette. 

Surrounding ladies of the old school con¬ 
sidered that this was carrying conformity too 
far; but it was not the only marvel connected 
with the lady’s dressing-room. The servants 
wondered among themselves, as servants will 
remark even in Russia, why none of them were 
ever allowed to enter that apartment without the 
honour of their mistress’s presence, and where¬ 
fore at certain hours all living creatures, not 
excepting the Marquis, were excluded by strict 
command, orders being regularly left with the 
porter touching his replies to visitors; and her 
ladyship's friends were in consequence astonished 
at the number of her outgoings and maladies 
that winter. Her two Polish maids, who, from 
their position in the household, were rather 
above confiding in its inferior throng, commu¬ 
nicated to the housekeeper their wounded feel¬ 
ings on the fact of never having been permitted 
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to comb or curl the lady’s hair since her return 
from Finland, though it always appeared in the 
perfection of order; nor could they forget that 
on the said journey no one was allowed to ac¬ 
company her but the confidential footman Peter, 
who haa soon after gone back to his native vil¬ 
lage on her ladyship's northern estate; at which 
point of their recollections the Polish maids 
were wont to shake their heads in consort, and 
piously hope that all was as it should be; while 
the superintending matron of the establishment 
reminded them in her turn that the dressing- 
room had been locked during the whole time of 
that visit, and she had heard strange sounds in 
it, one evening, just before the Countess returned. 
That apartment had double doors and windows 
to keep out the frost. It was one of a suite of 
small rooms situated in the eastern comer of the 
mansion, which had been built by Eusabia’s 
grandfather, when Peter the Great was getting 
up his capital after the plan of great houses he 
had seen on his travels in old Southern cities. 
The suite communicated with a small court or 
garden, from which a narrow postern led into 
an obscure lane; the bars of that gate had grown 
rusty with time and disuse; none remembered 
to have seen it open, for the Countess was care¬ 
less of the garden and its nearest apartment, 
known as her grandfather's library. There was 
a tradition in the household of a secret door 
and an unknown closet in that quarter, said to 
have been used by a German chemist who had 
come to teach him the making of gold; but the 
library was always locked, and it communicated 
with her dressing-room. 

One morning, when Christmas times were 
coming fast, her now watchful domestics were 
agreeably surprised to find that, though the 
wonted hours had arrived, the Countess had 
forgotten to give her usual orders for the exclu¬ 
sion of visitors. She had been up late and long 
at a card party, on the preceding evening, and 
was believed to be engaged in her own solitary 
and mysterious arrangements, when the Marquis 
presented himself, and was at once marshalled 
to her apartments. The door was found to be 
locked; but at the sound of his well-known 
voice there was a slight bustle inside, and the 
Countess herself opened it, with hair half- 
dressed, some ill-concealed chagrin in her looks, 
and a thousand apologies for the delay in his 
admission. 

Saint Roche heard them with smiles, for he 
knew the intelligence which he brought so early 
would excuse any intrusion. A letter from Ver¬ 
sailles had informed him that hoops were cer¬ 
tainly going out. There was a rumour that the 
Empress had been seen to smile on a certain 
officer of her guards; and an observant lady of 
his acquaintance had actually detected a grey 
hair in one of the curls of her Excellency of 
PrestofF. 

The two friends discussed this deeply in¬ 
teresting news, while the Countess playea with 
her half-arranged tresses at a full-length mirror, 
and the Marauis lounged on an opposite sofa. 

“What a change it will make in tne poor Prin- 
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cess," said the lady, with pitying malice: “ she 
was so proud of her hair!" 

“ It has been long eclipsed,” said the Mar¬ 
quis, whose intentions were supposed to be 
growing serious. “ But how fortunate for her 
Excellency that she has not seen yours at such 
moments as the present. Envy, you know, 
is—” 

“Fire! fire!” shrieked a voice from the li¬ 
brary door, just behind the Countess, which 
that instant flew open, and out bounded a small, 
mis-shapen creature, all begrimed with smoke, 
some of whose garments caught on the lady’s 
wide-spread hair, and away went the whole 
mass, leaving a shaven scalp behind it; while 
with that mane hanging from his shoulders, and 
making the mansion ring with shrieks of fire, 
the strange visitant cleared hi6 own way to the 
front entrance, and was seen far along the streets 
of Petersburg. By the time her ladyship's 
servants gathered courage to proceed to their 
mistress's apartments in a body, they found her 
standing in one corner with a shawl wrapped 
about her head; and the Marquis lying in con¬ 
vulsions on the other: but the old library was 
all in a blaze. Some ran for doctors, some for 
the police, and some tried to extinguish the fire, 
which was at length happily accomplished, but 
not till it had consumed many old books and 
much drapery. An overturned spirit-lamp, and 
a pair of hot cuiling-tongs, were found dose 
beside each other, from which it was supposed 
the fire had somehow originated; but the events 
of that day gave scope for many a tale. After 
that the Countess retired to her estates in the 
country: the Marquis was ill for a week at 
the Embassy, and Pierre Cheveau recovered ha 
lost apprentice; but both master and man were 
arrested the same evening, and after a long and 
secret investigation at the Prefecture, were de¬ 
spatched bag and baggage under an escort of 
police to the German frontier. This departure 
was said to be by the special orders of the Eat¬ 
ress, to prevent scandal in her court; but the 
umble people of St. Petersburg have still a 
story concerning a lady of the Lanskoi family, 
whose wig was carried off by an evil spirit. 

On the following spring, Cheveau’s shop was 
reopened in Versailles, and Jaques was as part¬ 
ner, having, as his master was wont to say, 
“ come to his own by accident.” But with his 
better fortunes a singular change had passed 
over the apprentice. Jaques had grown move 
strictly sober and pious than even his master; 
and to some who expressed their surprise at the 
alteration, he was heard to say that what reached 
him through the crevice of a door for two 
months in Russia would have converted any 
man. Beyond that his acquaintances could ob¬ 
tain no information; but tney all remarked that 
he never cared to work for foreign ladies; and 
nothing could induce him to make a brown 
wig! 
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THE MAUTHE DOOG. 

A MANX LEGEND * 

BY WILLIAM H. LOVELL. 

“ Oh speed thee, my winsome, oh speed thee to 
me!” 

And the mother sighed sadly, and looked o'er the 
sea, 

For the billows were roaring, and dashed the white 
spray 

To the black mountain cloud that had banish'd the 
day. 

And around and above them the night came apace, 
And rode on the clouds in their terrible race 
With the wind that rush'd howling and fearfully by, 
And mingled its wail with the bittern's shrill cry. 

The lattice is closed, she has sunk down to sleep, 
Though her heart in its sorrow beats heavily still; 
She kneels down to pray, and she rises to weep, 
While the days that are gone her sad memory fill, 
When the child at her knee cried in innocent glee, 

" Ah! mother, dear mother, I'll ne'er love but thee." 

Alone in the midnight—alone, all alone— 

With the thick crowding visions of times that arc 
gone. 

Alone! while the wind whistles cold round the cot, 
While the fever within her burns raging and hot. 


, As she opens the door and looks out on the dark, 
And over the ocean so dreary and—“ Hark! 

1 Didst hear it ? Ah me !" and she wrings her clasp'd 
' hands, 

The Mauthe doog—the Mauthe doog is out on the 
sands. 

Oh too well she knows it—that low distant cry 
Proclaims that her boy's on the sea but to die! 

Now high in the heaven—now low in the deep— 
Like the wail of a child in its feverish sleep: 

Like the thunder's hoarse voice as he battles and 
raves 

With the winds—with the winds in their ocean- 
bound caves. 

Far out rolls the tide, and its distance-hushed roar 
Sounds solemn and sad on the desolate shore, 

Where the mother stands motionless watching the 
gloom, 

With eyes that would pierce the deep night of the 
tomb; 

And her glassy sight fixed on tho horrible Thing 
That backward and forward was wandering 
Miles, miles away on the sea-washed sand, 

Yet she felt its breath on her outstretched hand; 

For he filled the world and all aronnd 
With his ghastly form and deadly sound. 

That echoed to heaven the cry of the drowned. 
While away, far away in the ocean's deep bed, 

The Seamew alone watched the home of the dead! 


THE CHILD 

SERENA’S THREE TRIALS. 

BY HANNAH CLAY. 

In the days when little girls were brought up 
very differently from what they are now, ana 
wore slips and aprons, and little round caps, 
there lived a pretty little child, named Serena. 
Her father was a widower, and his house was 
kept by his sister, a single lady of advanced 
years. At that time, as I have already said, 
children were brought up in a very different 
fashion from the present. This fashion was one 
of exceeding seventy. They were kept at an 
immense distance, being compelled to curtsey 
whenever they entered or left the room where the 
elders of the family were seated; to remain si¬ 
lent until they were spoken to, and not even to 
sit in the presence of their parents, unless in¬ 
vited to do so. 

Serena’s father, though exceedingly fond and 
proud of his only daughter, was very abitrary, 
what would be called tyrannical now-a-daysj 
and her Aunt Penelope was still more repelling, 
having an idea that young people were con¬ 
tinually in mischief. 

One day, one of Serena’s playmates gave her 
a fine new story-book, full of tales about little 
boys and girls. The back was gilt, and it had 
many pictures in it. But Serena cared very lit¬ 
tle for these; the tales were what she liked; and 
as it was the middle of summer, and the 
evenings were long and light, when she was sent 
to bed as usual at eight o’clock, she took her 
book with her. While she was still reading, she 
fell fast asleep, though she fancied she was 
awake all the time, and began to dream. She 


’S CORNER. 

thought she saw a little figure, hovering in the 
air above her pillow, dressed like Minerva, the 
warlike goddess, of whom she had often read in 
her mythology. This singular visitor had on 
her head a small bright helmet, with a white 
plume. Her breast-plate and shield were also 
very bright, and her tiny lance looked more like 
a ray of starlight than a weapon composed of 
any known metal. The remainder of her ap¬ 
parel consisted of a fine filmy material, so 
covered with glittering spangles, that the little 
girl's eyes ached as she gazed. The fairy visitant 
perched lightly on the Dook, that Serena still 
held in one dimpled hand, and the latter then 
saw that her beauty was equal to her magnificent 
appearance. 

“ My dear little girl,” she began, in a voice 
of the sweetest music, "you have long been my 
favourite child.’’ Serena wondered at this, for 
she had always believed herself to be her papa’s 
child; but she did not venture to say a word. 
" I have often been near you in your infantine 
troubles,” continued the fairy. " I have wiped 
away your tears when your naughty brother nas 
spoiled your playthings, and through my aid 
you have been enabled to endure in silence 
Aunt Penelope's lengthy scoldings.” 

" I never knew that you were there,” said Se¬ 
rena, regaining her courage as she looked upon 
the sweet countenance of her diminutive visitor. 
" If you please. Ma’am, what is your name ?” 

* The Mauthe Doog, according to the Legend 
well known in the Isle of Man, is a demon in the 
form of a shaggy, black spaniel, inhabiting Peel 
Castle, and by Ids howling along the shore indi¬ 
cating approaching disasters at sea. 
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“ Good Temper,” replied the fairy, a sparkling 
8mile lighting up her whole face as with a sun* 
beam. “ That is my name among mortals : by 
my kindred I am called Sophrosyne. Three se¬ 
vere trials await my darling Serena,” she con- 
tin ued, “ through which she will require all my 
aid to pass uninjured.” The child moved un¬ 
easily in her slumber. “Fear nothing,” said 
the vision. “ To-morrow morning you will find 
upon your dressing-table a purple ribbon, em¬ 
broidered with silver flowers : your dear mother 
worked it with her own hands, and I have 
breathed a magic spell upon it. Bind it next 
your young heart; it shall be a remembrancer 
j n the hour of danger.” 

With these words the fairy slowly vanished, 
and Serena lost all consciousness. When the 
little girl awoke the next morning, she at first 
remembered nothing of what had passed; but 
as she lay quietly upon her bed, waiting until 
the maid should come to dress her, the rays of 
the early sun flashing full upon the ribbon on 
the dressing-table, recalled the vision of the 
night, and she hastened to bind on the magic 
cestus according to the fairy’s directions. 

“ You are very early this morning, miss,” said 
Susan, when she came in and found her young 
mistress half-dressed. 

Aunt Penelope bustled in after her, and un¬ 
fortunately spied the new book, which peeped 
from under the pillow. “You wicked little 
huzzy!” she exclaimed, looking angrily at 
Serena, “ how dared you bring your book to 
bed? If you ever do so again, mind my 
words, you shall have a sound whipping for it!” 

“ Oh, aunt, please, please don’t take away my 
new book! my beautiful new book that Patty 
Jones gave me,” pleaded poor Serena, as her 
aunt ended a long lecture on the wickedness of 
reading in bed, by dropping the book into one 
of the capacious pockets mat were then the 
fashion. But Mistress Penelope only drew her¬ 
self up with a dignified air of astonishment at 
the unexpected remonstrance, and walked out 
of the room. 

“Never mind the cross old maid,” said Susan, 
an injudicious, warm-hearted young girl. 
There’s no peace in the house where she is!” 

Sophrosyne, unseen, hovered in the air over 
her pretty charge, who was by this time weep¬ 
ing passionately, and sorrowfully watched the 
struggle going on in her little indignant heart. 
The magic ribbon strained and cracked, and 
three glittering beads escaped and dropped on 
to the floor. Serena startled, and the angry 
words remained unspoken. The fair brow 
cleared, and the contest was won. The guar¬ 
dian fairy, her task of the moment accomplished, 
triumphantly floated upwards, away to her ethe¬ 
real home. 

When Serena was dressed, she went down 
stairs, and entered the morning parlour with a 
low curtsey. Her father called her to him, and 
gave her his blessing, which she received on her 
bended knees ; and so mild, and gentle, and 
pretty did she look, that the old knight actually 
took her in his arms and kissed her—a great 


stretch of parental license in those times. W hen 
breakfast was over, and the knight had gone into 
the city, and Serena had sat down beside her 
aunt to mark a sampler, who should come in 
but their gossiping neighbour, Madame West- 
low. After talking to Aunt Penelope for awhile, 
she turned to Serena. “ I suppose this little 
miss is going to the entertainment at Madame 
Seisin’s?” 

“I do not know anything about it,” said 
Aunt Penelope, looking severe. “ Sir Gilbert 
and I do not approve of my niece’s going out 
much.” 

“ Nonsense, ma’am : young folks must have 
a little amusement. You know the proverb— 
“All work and no play, &c.” All the little 
misses and masters in the neighbourhood are to 
go. It is Master Ralph Seisin’s birthday, and 
there is to be a hired fiddler, that the young 
people may dance and show off their steps. 
There comes the invitation,” added the talkative 
lady, as a loud knock was heard at the hall-door. 

And in fact up came John, the footman, with 
a note on a tray. When the note was opened, it 
was found to contain a summons in the language 
of the day, to a grand child’s ball and party that 
day week, at Madame Seisin’s. 

While Mistress Penelope was yet reading it. 
Sir Gilbert came softly in, and looked over her 
shoulder. “ What may that note be about, sis¬ 
ter?” inquired he, as soon as he had paid his 
respects to Madame Westlow. 

“ Merely an invitation for my niece,” replied 
Mistress Penelope. “ I am doubtful about ac¬ 
cepting it.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! let her go,” said the knight, 
who was in high good humour for some reason 
or other. “Young folks must have a little 
change; eh, Madame Westlow ?” 

Our young readers may readily imagine how 
gay and pleased Serena was now. She was to 
have a new pink silk slip or frock trimmed with 
real lace, and a little lace apron and cap; the 
latter of a round shape, decorated with artificial 
flowers. Then her pearl necklace and earrings 
were taken from their wrappings for the occa¬ 
sion, and a new pair of pink morocco shoes and 
a pink sash were bought. 

But alas for the poor little girl’s promised 
pleasure! On the very day of toe ball the old 
knight, who, though Kind-hearted at bottom, 
was both testy and capricious, experienced a 
sharp twinge of the gout; and when Aunt Pene¬ 
lope, in his hearing, bade her niece be ready by 
five, he turned impatiently round, and peremp¬ 
torily ordered his little daughter to lay aside all 
her finery, and remain at home to wait upon 
him. 

Now the knight knew very well that there 
was no occasion for this, and that he always 
preferred Aunt Penelope to be about him at 
such times; because she knew all his ways, and 
had a better method of handling the tortured 
limb than any one else. But the gout is a ter¬ 
rible disorder, and apt to render a man both 
unreasonable and selfish! Poor Serena’s heart 
heaved, and the tears gushed up to her eyes, as 
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she thought of her pretty silk slip and its ap¬ 
pendages. But again the magic belt made its 
presence known, though not so urgently as be¬ 
fore. The flush subsided from the little girl’s 
round cheek, the Quivering from her rosy lip, 
and she sat quietly aown on the footstool beside 
her father, and endeavoured to render herself 
useful. 

But this trial, though happily less severe to 
the strengthened child, was of longer duration 
than the former one. Many times that evening, 
as Serena’s efforts to please and comfort were 
met with rudeness and insult, had the girdle to 
renew its gentle warning. At length the little 
girl’s trial was over, and she was permitted to 
go to bed, where she soon fell fast asleep. Im¬ 
mediately the fairy hovered round her pillow. 

“ Bravely, though sorrowfully, have you sur¬ 
mounted your second trial,” she said, in her 
tiny musical voice. “ A prize is awaiting your 
successful efforts; only be 6trong and patient. 
Let no disappointment, no vexation, cause your 
eye to flash with unlovely anger, or your tongue 
to utter language unbecoming a gentle, good- 
humoured little girl. Bind on again the magic 
ribbon, and remember!” 

So saying, and holding up a delicate white 
finger tipped with pink, and about half an inch 
long, on which glittered something brighter than 
a diamond, the fairy floated upwards until her 
flight became lost to the view amid the moon¬ 
beams that shone right in at the old-fashioned 
casement. 

Twice or thrice a week Serena received 
lessons from a drawing-master, who attended 
many families iu the neighbourhood. It was 
now the time when each pupil was required to 
give in her best production, that they might be 
compared together, and a reward bestowed on 
the most successful. Serena's, which had been 
finished a week before, was a beautiful land¬ 
scape ; and as she had a great natural talent for 
drawing, and had been most persevering in cul¬ 
tivating it, she had well founded hopes of the 
prize: this was usually a handsome sketch-book, 
a case of pencils, or some other object belonging 
to the art. This time it was reported to be, by 
a favoured few, the most beautiful drawing-box 
that had ever been seen, with a palette, saucers to 
hold the colours, and everything to match. The 
day after the ball at Maaame Seisin's was ap¬ 
pointed for a meeting of the young competitors 
and their friends and relatives, in whose pre¬ 
sence the worthy professor presented the prize 
to the successful candidate. 

Serena and her aunt accordingly set off about 
noon, dressed in their best, and upon their 
arrival at the place of meeting, were conducted 
by the polite professor to one of the front benches. 
The drawings were all laid conspicuously out 
upon a table, and the examination commenced. 
What was Serena’s chagrin to perceive that her 
beautiful drawing had been defaced by a suc¬ 
cession of dabs with the pencil, that blurred it 
as if with mildew. She was about to speak out 
and disclaim it as her drawing; but she looked 
round upon the number assembled, most of 


whom were strangers, and her courage failed. 
The prize was decreed to a tall, clever, but dis¬ 
agreeable looking girl; who, envying Serena 
for her beauty and popularity, had often sought 
to annoy her, and now cast a glance upon her 
full of spiteful exultation. That look raised a 
storm of indignation in the little girl’s breast, 
and she was about to denounce her rival in no 
measured terms, when the girdle gave way, and 
a shower of spangles fell to the ground. The 
tumult was stilled. Serena went up to her rival 
with a pleasant smile, held out her hand, and 
said in her sweet, cheerful voice, “ I congratu¬ 
late you. Miss Thompson, on having won the 
prize. Your drawing is very beautiful.” 

There was a murmur of applause from the 
little crowd of pupils, for all knew how anxious 
and hopeful Serena had been about the prize; 
and the old professor, taking up her spoiled 
drawing, examined it minutely:— 

“ I am sure this is not Miss Serena's doing,” 
he said. “ She is not used to turn out untidy 
work like this. There has been foul play some¬ 
where.” 

“ Yes,” said a little girl, rising hastily. She 
was the youngest child there; and the tall girl, 
who had remained unsubdued by Serena's mag¬ 
nanimous behaviour, frowned at her so tremen¬ 
dously that she sat down again as hastily as 6he 
had risen. 

“ Come forward, my dear,” said the professor, 
who still stood with the blurred drawing in his 
hand, and observed what passed. “ Have you 
anything to say ? Speak fearlessly.” 

“ When you allowed a few of us to come the 
other day with mamma to look at the drawings, 
replied the little girl, “ she,” pointing to Miss 
Thompson, “ was doing something to Serena’s 
drawing in a corner. I am sure she was.” 

“ Can this be true ?” said the professor in a 
severe tone. 

Guilt was visibly pourtrayed in the tall girl’s 
face, but she turned stubbornly away, and re¬ 
fused to answer. 

“ There can be little doubt how the case 
stands,” said the professor. “However, as 
there is no positive proof, I fear we must let the 
matter remain as it is. Be assured, my dear,” 
he continued, turning to Serena and taking her 
hand, “ that ill-gotten gains profit no one. You 
are happier in your rectitude than your rival 
with her coveted drawing-box. In future,” he 
added, “ I admit no one to a private inspection 
of the drawings.” 

A wreath suddenly rested on Serena’s head, a 
wreath composed of some unknown glittering 
material, and which shed a strange lustre over 
the little girl’s countenance, increasing its na¬ 
tural beauty of expression. No one knew 
whence it came, but a solemn strain of music 
sounded through the hall, which appeared to 
shape itself into the following words :— 

“ Maiden, well done; the fairy prize is thine ; 

Henceforth thy brows with magic lustre shine ; 

Temper subdued improves the meanest face, 

And e’en the loveliest borrows thence a grace*’* 

Q 
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ANTIMACASSAR FOR A SOFA. 

Materials.— 6 Skeins of \V. Evans and Co’s. Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 4; 1 ditto of No. 8; 50 rows of 
Turquoise-beads, No. 2 ; and Boulton and Sou’s Crochet-hook, No. 16. 



The style of these antimacassars is a very great 
improvement on the square ones which have 
hitherto been used. They are made double; 
that is, one half only is seen, and the back is 
either of crochet, or any other material that may 
be deemed suitable. Both sides are the same 
shape and size; and when the edges of the tops 
and sides are sewed together, they form a bag 
which is slipped over the arm of the sofa, or the 
back of a chair, and is not, like the old anti¬ 
macassar, liable to be displaced with every move¬ 
ment of the head. 

The border worked with beads, and trimmed 
with fringe, which is worked on the right side 
only, assists, by its weight, in keeping the anti¬ 
macassar in its place. 

All the open part is done in No. 4 cotton, in 
open square crochet. Begin immediately above 
the bead border, by making a chain of 316 
stitches, on which do one row Of d c. 


m vr winirvp' 

2nd row. A close square at each end, and all 
open between. 

3rd row. 1 close, 1 open, all close but the 
last two, 1 open, 1 close. 

The remainder may be worked from the en¬ 
graving. When you begin to decrease at the 
sides, do so by making a slip-stitch on the 2nd 
d c of the last row. S c on the next stitch; and 
on the next stitch (which is the first of the se¬ 
cond square) make a d c. Reverse the process 
for the end of a row, if it has to be decreased. 
If it is to be diminished two squares at the be¬ 
ginning, as is sometimes the case, make the 
slip-stitch on the fifth of the previous row. 

For the Border. Thread all the beads 
on the No. 8 cotton, and work on the wronf 
side of the foundation chain in s c, thus: 

1st row. X 11 stitches in cotton, 1 with* 
bead, 9 cotton, X 15 times. Every pattern « 
to be repeated the same number of times io w 1 
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row. There is one stitch over at the end of 14th row. x 8 cotton, 7 beads, 6 cotton, x. 

every row. 15th row. Like 12th. 

2nd row. Like the 1st. 16th row. Like 13th. 

3rd row. x 10 cotton, 3 beads, 8 cotton, X. 17th row. x 8 cotton, 1 bead, 2 cotton, 1 

4th row. Like 3rd. bead, 2 cotton, 1 bead, 6 cotton, X. 

5th row. x 9 cotton, 5 beads, 7 cotton, x. 18th row. x 10 cotton, 3 beads, 8 cotton, X. 

6th row. Like 5th. 19th row. Like 18tb. 

7th row. X 6 cotton, 1 bead, 3 cotton, 3 beads, 20th row. x 11 cotton, 1 bead, 9 cotton, X. 

3 cotton, 1 bead, 4 cotton X. Turn the work on the right side, and do one 

8th row. X 5 cotton, 3 beads, 2 cotton, 3 row of d c; then one row of open square cro- 

beads, 2 cotton, 3 beads, 3 cotton, X. chet, which finishes the border. 

9tli row. x 4 cotton, 5 beads, 2 cotton, 1 For the Fringe. Take a card five inches 
bead, 2 cotton, 5 beads, 2 cotton, X. long, and wind over it twelve strands of No. 4 

10th row. x 4 cotton, 1 bead, 3 cotton, 1 W. Evans and Co’s. Boar’s Head Cotton. Slip 
bead, 2 cotton, 1 bead, 2 cotton, 1 bead, 3 cot- them off, having cut the thread from the reel, 
ton, 1 bead, 2 cotton, X. but without cutting the strands, and draw th8 

11th row. x 5 cotton, • 1 bead, 2 cotton, loops sufficiently through one of the open 

* 4 times, 1 bead, 3 cotton, X. squares at the eage of the border, to bring the 

12th row. x 9 cotton, 1 bead, 1 cotton, 1 other end of the loops through them. The 
bead, 1 cotton, 1 bead, 7 cotton, x. loops should be drawn through from the right 

13th row. X 7 cotton, * 1 bead, 1 cotton, * 4 side to the wrong. Pull them quite tight, and 
times, 1 bead, 5 cotton, x. i cut the ends for fringe. Aiquillbttb. 

EMBROIDERED, OR BRAIDED ANTIMACASSAR. 

Materials.—A yard and a quarter of book muslin ; 4 knots of Russia mohair braid (for braiding), or 
a skein of Shetland wool (for embroidery). For either will also be required 12 skeins of Berlin wool, 
to match the braid or Shetland, and 6 skeins of white ditto. 



The new and fashionable style of anti-macassar more convenient than the old ones. Muslin 
is so great an improvement on the old oblong antimacassars are usually braided with fine 
form, that we are quite sure our readers will be narrow mohair braid, of any colour that will 
pleased with it. The engraving represents one harmonize with the draperies of the room ; but 
half of it only, as there is a second side for the if worked in chain-stitch, with fine Shetland 
hack of the chair. The two pieces being joined wool, it is not much more trouble, and the 
together along the sides and top, the bag, thus effect is greatly improved, 
formed, is passed over the top of a library or The design is to be enlarged for the required 
arm-chair; and not being liable to slip about size; or the patterns may be purchased ready 
with every motion of the head, is very much marked. We give a monogram in the centre. 
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in preference to a simple group of flowers or 
scroll-work, to show the effect of initials pret¬ 
tily arranged, which we think will be generally 
preferred. The other side of the antimacassar 
may be worked or not, according to the taste. 
A row of chain-stitch should be worked over the 
join, if the rest of the antimacassar is done in 
the same style; if not, it may be braided. The 
end should be hemmed and finished with a bor¬ 
der and fringe, netted in Berlin wool. 

Begin with the coloured wool, making a suffi¬ 
cient number of stitches to extend across the 
width of the antimacassar, and work three or four 


plain rows in the common stitch; then, with the 
white wool, do three stitches in every one, using 
a bone mesh for all this, half an inch wide; 
take a steel mesh, about No. 15, and do one 
row; then make a row with the bone mesh, of 
a stitch in every stitch, and another row, taking 
three stitches together. 

These four rows may then be repeated in co¬ 
loured wool; and after three plain rows, in 
white, a fringe of coloured wool, about four 
inches deep, is to be knitted on, or the fringe 
may be in colours, and white, mixed. 

Aiguillbttk. 


LADY’S BRIDAL PURSE. 

Materials. —1 skein of soil stone-coloured netting-silk, 1 skein of pink ditto, 4 skeins of silver thread, 
No. 0. French garniture to correspond. If not required for a wedding purse, the following coloon 
may be used Rich claret, instead of stone; light blue, instead of pink; and gold in lieu of silver. 
Tassels and cord to correspond. The silk must be of the same size as the metal thread. 



With the pink silk make a chain of 120 
stitches, and do one plain round of s c. Join 
on the stone silk. 

l6t pattern round. X 4 pink, 5 stone, 6 pink, 
5 stone, 4 pink, x 5 times. 

2nd. x 3 pink, 7 stone, 4 pink, 7 stone, 3 
pink, X 5 times. 

3rd. Join on the silver. X 1 silver, 4 pink, 
5 stone, 4 pink, 5 stone, 4 pink, 1 silver, X 5 
times. 

4th. x 2 silver, 2 pink, 7 stone, 2 pink, 7 
stone, 2 pink, 2 silver, X 5 times. 


5th. X 2 silver, 2 pink, 1 stone, 4 pink, 2 
stone, 2 pink, 2 stone, 4 pink, 1 stone, 2 pink, 
2 silver, x 5 times. 

6th. X 1 silver, 1 pink, 2 silver, 4 pink, 3 
silver, 4 stone, 2 silver, 4 pink, 2 silver, 1 pink, 
1 silver, x 5 times. 

7th. x 1 stone, 4 silver, 2 pink, 4 silver, *2 
stone, 4 silver, 2 pink, 4 silver, 1 stone, X 5 
times. 

8tb. Like 7th. 

9th. Like 6th. 

10th. Like 5th. 

11th. Like 4th. 

12th. Like 3rd. 

13th. Like 2nd. 

14th. Like 1st. 

Do two rounds of pink only; then two of sil¬ 
ver only; after which, fasten on the stone, and 
work the open part, thus: 

1st. x 4 s c, 4 ch, miss 4 X ; repeat ^ 
round. 

2nd. x 4 8 c, beginning on the 2nd s c, and 
ending on the first chain, 4 ch, X repeat. 

3rd, 4th, and 5th. Like 2nd. Change to tb< 
silver; and do two rounds with it in the same 
manner. Then two rounds with pink, then two 
more silver, and end with five rounds of stone- 
colour, all done in the same way as the 2nd. 

The next round is done with the stone thus: 
X 1 d c, 1 ch, miss 1, X all round. 

2nd to 6th. (All stone), x d c under cb, 1 
ch, miss 1, X all round. 

The lace round the top is done as follows: 

1st round. (Worked on the third from the 
top with the pink), x 5 d c on one stitch, 1 ch* 
miss five, x repeat. _. 

2nd. S c on every stitch of the last round 
with the silver. 

3rd. (Stone), x 5 cb over the centre of 
last five, 1 ch, x all round. 

4th. Like 2nd. 

This completes the top. Now, on the original 
chain, do two rounds of sc with the silr& 
thread. Then, with the stone silk, repeal the 
open work from the first round to the fifth; °° 
two rounds in the same way with silver, tnu 
with pink, and two more silver. 
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Disappointed Hopes . 


1st decreasing round. (Stone), x scon 2nd 
s c, miss 1, 8 c on next, and on one chain, 4 ch, 
X repeat all round. 

2nd. x 3 s c, beginning on the 2nd, 3 ch x, 
repeat all round. 

3rd. Like 2nd. 

4th. x 3 s c, beginning on the 2nd, 2 ch, X 
repeat all round. 

5th. x 8c on 2nd 8c, miss 3rd, sc on 1st 
ch, 2 ch x, repeat all round. 

6th. (Silver), x 2 a c, beginning on 2nd, 
2 ch, x repeat all round. 

7th. x 2 8 c, beginning on the 2nd, 1 ch, x 
repeat all round. 

8th. (Pink), x 1 8 c on the 2nd 8 c, 1 ch, X 
all round. 


9th. S c all round, decreasing one-third. Do 
one more round of pink, decreasing to eight 
stitches, which sew up when the tassel is put on. 

Cord is run in the top of the purse, the join¬ 
ing of the ends being concealed by small bul¬ 
lion slides; and a tassel like that at the bottom, 
but smaller, at each side of the purse, is a great 
improvement to it. 

It is essential that the silk and metal thread 
should be all fine, and the latter pure. That 
which we have from Paris is far superior to any 
made in England, and the tassels and slides are 
only to be had at those shops that procure them 
direct from the Continent. For some inex¬ 
plicable reason, no English workman can make 
them. Aiguillettb. 


DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 

(AN AMERICAN SKETCH.) 


All who have lived in the world long enough 
to attain any degree of maturity; long enough 
to lay plans, and found expectations and hopes 
upon these plans, have learned by experience 
that disappointment, in a greater or less degree, 
is the lot of all. It is true, there is a vast dif¬ 
ference in the fortunes of mankind; for, while 
some are in the main successful, and experience 
vexations in the less important affairs of life 
only, others seem born to be, as Shakspeare ex¬ 
presses it, “ the footballs of fortune,” tossed to 
and fro continually. And not only is there a 
difference in the amount of misfortune which 
they are doomed to contend with, but there is 
also a great difference in the effect which disap¬ 
pointment produces upon different minds. Some 
sink paralyzed under its power, and remit all 
effort; while it only rouses others to more active 
exertions, seeming to create new eneigies to 
meet new emergencies. These remarks, how¬ 
ever, apply more particularly to the disappoint¬ 
ments of active life; and, as such, fall of course 
mostly upon men: the disappointments of the 
gentler sex are more frequently those of the 
affections, and therefore Jess apparent to ob¬ 
servation and discussion, but perhaps not less 
difficult to bear on that account. Indeed, the 
very necessity which exists with all delicate 
minds for concealing such sorrows as far as 
possible, only adds to their poignancy. Disap¬ 
pointments of this kind are not unfrequent in 
the early life of woman, and their effects upon 
her are also various. With some it is a mere 
wounding of vanity and womanly sensibility, 
which is of course but a temporary grief; while 
with others it is the destruction of hopes long 
cherished and dear, the rending of which is like 
uprooting the foundations of life itself. But let 
not my unpractised pen stray upon that ground 
which has been consecrated by the immortal 
author of the “ Sketch Book.” Besides, it is 
not of " broken hearts” that I wish to write; 
but the object of my humble tale is to show that 
such disappointments, even in hearts of exquisite 
delicacy and sensibility, may not only be often 
overcome, but that, like much of the discipline 


sent by our kind heavenly Father, they may 
in the end prove to have been “ blessings in 
disguise.” 

“ Mary, my dear; had you a pleasant party 
last night ?” asked Mrs. Benson of her daughter 
as the two sat sipping their coffee at the break¬ 
fast-table, which was spread—not, gentle reader, 
in some luxurious boudoir, into which the 
morning light streamed through silken curtains, 
after the manner of most romances—but in the 
neat and comfortable, but by no means magnifi¬ 
cent back parlour of Mrs. Benson’s modest 
mansion on - ■ - Street, in a city which shall 

be nameless. 

” Oh yes. Mamma, a delightful one,” an¬ 
swered Mary, with much animation; and, as 
she looked up and met her mother’s eye, she 
unconsciously blushed. This blush did not 
escape Mrs. Benson’s attention; for, though 
Mary possessed one of those transparent com¬ 
plexions through which the " eloquent blood” 
delights to speak, she was not in the habit of 
blushing entirely without cause. Her mother, 
as we have said, noticed the blush, but made no 
comment, though she mused for a few moments. 
At length she said— 

“ Were there any strangers present ?” 

“ Yes, Mamma;” and she blushed again. 
“ Miss Crawford and her brother, besides some 
others, whose names I do not recollect.” 

“ And who are Mr. and Miss Crawford ?” 

“ Oh! she is a very pretty young lady, and 
he—yes, he,” added Mary, stammering a little, 
“ is quite handsome too. They are, I believe, 
the son and daughter of a wealthy gentleman 
who has just come into the city to reside. At 

resent they are staying at the -Hotel, 

ut they have taken one of those fine houses on 

- Street for a residence; and when they 

get settled, Mamma,” continued Mary, “ I wish 
you would persuade Aunt Lucy to go with you 
and call on Mrs. Crawford. They 6eem to be 
very pleasant people.” 

“ I will think of it,” said the mother; and 
here the conversation dropped; which was very 
well, as it affords us a desirable opportunity to 
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introduce our heroine (for such, in a limited readers, the mother and daughter were again 
sense of the word, we intend Mary to be) to the seated, at about the same hour of the day, at the 
acquaintance of our readers. breakfast-table, in the same room. Again Mrs. 

Mary Benson was the only child of a lawyer, Benson asked the question which she asked 
who died in the prime of manhood, about six before. 

years before the commencement of our story, " Mary, had you a pleasant party last 
and when Mary was twelve years of age. Mr. evening V 9 

Benson was a man of superior abilities, well And again her daughter replied as she had 
cultivated, and, had he lived, would doubtless done before—“ Yes, Mamma.” 
have acquired both fame and fortune; but. But though the words were the same, the 
dying before his talents became generally known, meaning seemed totally different. There was 
or his professional practice very extensive, and, a hesitancy about Mary’s manner which con- 
like manv men of fine minds, possessing no trasted strongly with the alacrity with which she 
peculiar faculty for acquiring property, be at his had spoken a year before, though she blushed 
death left his family comparatively poor. The as she had done at that time. Something was 
house in which they lived, and a sum of money wrong, thought the mother, but she said nothing, 
loaned on good security, the income of which After a few moments, Mary added— 
was merely sufficient for their comfortable sup- “ There were some strangers there. Mamma, 
port, were all they possessed. However, being At least they were strangers to me, though a 
connected with many families of wealth and in- good many in the company seemed to know 
fiuence, Mary and her mother had access to them—Mr. and Mrs. Downe, with their daugh- 
more aristocratic society, as it is generally ter.” 

termed, and occupied a higher position in social “ Oh yes,” rejoined Mrs. Benson, “ that is 
life than their limited fortune would otherwise the family of whom Mrs. Forbes was speaking 
have entitled them to; for in our republican when she called here yesterday. They came 
country, where people profess to repudiate all into town while we were absent, and live next 
aristocracy, the aristocracy of money often ob- door to her. They are said to be immensely 
tains the high places of social life. rich.” 

Months rolled on. Mrs. Benson and Aunt “ I dare say they are; certainly they have all 
Lucy (one of Mrs. Benson’s fashionable sisters) the airs which vulgar people are apt to assume,” 
had called upon Mrs. Crawford, as Mary re- said Mary with a petulance very unusual to her 
quested. The call was returned, and succeeded amiable and even temper, 
by numerous other calls, visits, &c. In short, Again her mother thought something had 
the two families had become very intimate, and gone wrong, but she did not speak. That 
the young people were almost inseparable. As evening it rained, and it had been Edward's 
for Edwara .Crawford, the marked attentions almost invariable custom, for a long time, to 
which he had shown Mary the first time they spend the rainy evenings at Mrs. Benson’s, as 
met, and which, as we have seen, caused her to he knew that Mary seldom went out on such 
blush at the mention of his name, had been occasions; but that evening he did not come, 
continued to the present time. If there was a Mary seemed ill at ease, though she tried to sew 
concert or public lecture of any kind, he ex- and converse in her usual manner. Once or 
pected to accompany her as much as he did his twice the door-bell rang, and she looked up 
sister; and from all evening parties, to which with a flushed face ana an agitated manner, 
she often went without her mother, who was an evidently hoping to see him enter; but it was 
habitual invalid, he seemed to establish his only a servant with a note or message, and her 
right to escort her as a matter of course. Many hopes died away. Reader, the faithless Edward 
were the expressive glances, the significant spent that evening at Mr. Downe’s, playing the 
words, and the stolen pressures of the hand, agreeable to Julia with as gay an air as he had 
which seemed to declare as plainly as language ever worn. But we must go back a little to ei- 
could have done, bis passion and his intentions, plain this change in the young man. 

Therefore, though he had never spoken of mar- During the absence of Mrs. Benson and 
riage, all looked upon it as a settled thing, and Mary, as has before been mentioned, Mr. Downe 
supposed a declaration would come in due time, had come with his large family into the city, 
Meanwhile, our gentle Mary—for gentle and and taken up his residence not far from Mr. 
good 6he truly was, as well as highly gifted and Crawford’s. As report had said that he was 
beautiful—had suffered her affections to become “ immensely rich,” and as his family had all the 
strongly fixed upon him. She saw him hand- appliances of wealth around them, their neigh- 
some, intelligent, and highly polished; she be- hours lost no time in making their acquaintance, 
lieved him to he all that was manly, generous, and showering civilities upon them. Amid the 
and noble. Regarding him as her affianced straight-laced decorum and formality of society 
husband, she loved him fondly, and looked for- in our larger towns a poor family may remain 
ward to the future with unsuspecting confidence unnoticed for ever; hut even in this stagnant 
and joy. It was during this state of things that life, the coming of persons of unusual wealth 
Mrs. Benson and Mary left the city on a sum- creates a sensation: such is the power of money, 
mer excursion for three or four weeks. The Of course Mr. Crawford’s family were not be- 
morning after their return, and just a year from hind their neighbours in making the acquainl- 
the first introduction of the parties to our ance of the new comers, and the young people 
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were soon thrown much together. Julia Downe 
was a handsome girl—almost as handsome as 
Mary Benson—though infinitely her inferior in 
talent, education, ana amiability; and it was not 
long before Edward detected himself in some 
such train of thought as the following: “ Julia 
is a fine-looking girl, quite as handsome as 
Maiy, though certainly not quite so prepos¬ 
sessing ; but then her fortune! I do really wish 
that Mary had a little more money. To be sure 
my father will give me something of a fortune, 
but not enough to support a family without the 
aid of my profession—and, to tell the plain truth 
to myself, I do hate my profession. (He might 
have added that he hated exertion of every kind.) 
Now if Mary had a fortune to unite with mine, 
I might live a life of ease and pleasure.” 

It was not long before this train of thought 
suggested the following: " Why cannot I marry 
Julia? I am really under no engagement of 
marriage to Mary.” But here his conscience, 
though not very sensitive, gave him a little 
twinge, for he knew that in honour and justice 
he was as much bound to her as if a spoken, or 
even a written engagement, had been exchanged 
between them. Besides, he was attached to 
Mary; but, unhappily, still more fond of ease 
and money. However, when he had proceeded 
as far as this with his self-cornmunings, it did 
not take him a very long time to overcome all 
his scruples, both of conscience and affection, 
and resolve to retrace his steps with the greatest 
possible haste. During this time it may seem 
strange that, weak and unprincipled as he 
showed himself to be, he did not experience 
any anxiety with regard to the effect which his 
desertion might have upon Mary. But this 
seems to be an error into which men of his 
stamp naturally fall. They judge of other hearts 
by their own, and consequently believe that all 
the tender emotions are weak, and of course 
easily effaced. 

As we have said, Edward had resolved to 
transfer his attentions, not to say affections, to 
Julia; and the absence of Mary enabled him to 
set about it with less awkwardness than he 
could otherwise have done. Before the return 
of the latter, he had made such progress in 
wooing that any attempts to recede would have 
been met by a prompt demand for explanation 
on the part of Mr. Downe; for, unlike poor 
Mary, Julia had a father to maintain and defend 
her rights. 

When Mary, who was quite unconscious of 
the change in her prospects, returned home with 
her mother, it seemed a little surprising that 
Edward did not come to welcome her; and 
when the day passed without his appearance, 
she began to conjecture that he was out of town. 
That evening she attended the party, an invita¬ 
tion to which 6he found awaiting [her return; 
and the first object which greeted her eyes, on 
entering the handsomely lighted parlours, was 
her truant lover, seated on a sofa beside a splen¬ 
didly dressed young lady, a stranger to her, 
with whom he was carrying on an animated 
conversation, When be saw Mary be coloured 


and looked a little confused in spite of himself, 
but bowed and smiled, without speaking or en¬ 
deavouring to approach her. She, poor girl, 
was shocked; and, having less self-possession 
than he, could not so well conceal her feelings. 
She turned pale and, for a moment, seemed as if 
about to faint; but, recovering herself by a great 
effort, she followed her hostess to another part 
of the room, and found a seat. It was a trying 
evening. Edward never once came near her; 
and she could not help seeing, or fancying, that 
many in the room were watching her counte¬ 
nance with a curiosity not very far removed 
from impertinence. Wnen, after an hour or two, 
she was, by change of places, brought beside 
Miss Downe, and introduced, that young lady, 
having received a hint that Mary had once been 
a rival, and perhaps fearing that she might, by 
bare possibility, become so again, treated her 
with all the coolness and contempt which a per¬ 
son making any pretensions to good breeding 
could exhibit. The party at length broke up, 
and Mary was escorted home by one of her 
young cousins and his sister, and retired to her 
chamber, to shed, we must confess, some bitter 
tears of disappointment and regret. 

The events of the next day we have already 
recorded. From that time, Edward came no 
more to Mrs. Benson’s, and Mary, who grew 
pale and pensive, and seemed to have lost her 
relish for society, but seldom went out. In the 
presence of her mother she made a great effort 
to appear natural and at ease; but it was only 
too evident to the penetrating eye of parental 
affection that she suffered deeply, though un¬ 
complainingly. Meanwhile, no word or com¬ 
ment on the transaction had been exchanged 
between the mother and daughter. Mrs. Benson 
felt an unwillingness to allude to a subject from 
which Mary obviously shrank. One day, how¬ 
ever, a young lady called, and gave a most ani¬ 
mated account of a party which she had attended, 
the evening before, at Mr. Downe’s. The rooms 
were so brilliant, Julia’s dress so becoming, and 
Mr. Crawford so devoted in his attentions, that 
everybody remarked it. She maliciously added 
that people thought they would soon be married; 
and, having given all this pleasant intelligence, 
and talked herself out of breath, took her leave. 
Mary, who had found it very difficult to control 
her feelings, the moment she was gone threw 
herself into a chair and burst into tears. Mrs. 
Benson could no longer refrain from speaking. 
She drew a chair beside her daughter, and, 
taking her hand in her own, waited in silence 
till she became more composed. She then ad¬ 
dressed her:— 

“My dear child, I have too long delayed 
speaking to you on a subject which has been 
much in my thoughts, as well as your own. I 
have some time seen that you are unhappy, but 
a kind of morbid delicacy has prevented my 
alluding to it. You, and I must confess I also, 
are disappointed in the conduct of Edward 
Crawford. You, probably, and certainly not 
without reason, looked upon him as your future 
husband, and permitted yourself to becoms 
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strongly attached to him. Now, without any 
justifiable cause, you find yourself neglectea, 
and apparently forgotten, ana you suffer cruelly. 
My disappointment is of a different kind. I am 
not so much affected by the breaking off of the 
connection as I am by the change in the man; 
or rather by finding myself so much deceived in 
my estimate of him. I looked upon him as a 
man of one character; he proves to be of a to¬ 
tally different one. It is this view of the sub¬ 
ject, my dear Mary,” continued 6he, " which I 
hope may enable you to overcome vour regret. 
In giving your affections to Edward, you gave 
them to one whom you believed to be not only 
gifted and pleasing in a high degree, as be cer¬ 
tainly is, but, what is far more essential, a man 
of honourable feelings and fixed principles. This 
he has not proved to be, but quite the reverse; 
since to nothing but the most sordid and merce¬ 
nary feelings can I attribute the change in him. 
Learu, then, to regard him in this, the true 
light, instead of investing him with all the per¬ 
fections in which your youthful fancy bad ar¬ 
rayed him, and you will soon cease to regret the 
loss of one whom you have ceased to respect. 
There is another view of the subject,” added 
the judicious parent, “ which I wish to present 
to you; for, though we should be governed by 
higher motives than the opinions of those around 
us, yet these should have their proper influence. 
You can easily see that your manners and ap¬ 
pearance are the subject of observation, and 
probably of remark. You must learn, then, to 
exercise such a degree of self-control as shall 
preserve the respect of others, as well as your 
own self-esteem; and in order to do this you 
must try to feel differently; for, with one so in¬ 
genuous and unpractised as you are, the man¬ 
ners mu6t necessarily be influenced by the 
feelings. Were it practicable, I would leave 
town with you for a time, to give you the aid of 
change of scene: but, as we have recently re¬ 
turned, we could not go again without exciting 
suspicions of our reasons: besides, I have con¬ 
fidence in you that your own mental firmness 
and dignity will be all that are necessa'y. I 
shall not mention this subject again,” continued 
Mrs. Benson, rising, “ but remember that, 
whatever may be your sufferings, I must sym¬ 
pathize most acutelyand, kissing her daugh¬ 
ter, she left the apartment. 

From this time there was a perceptible change 
in Mary. She no longer drooped and grieved 
in silence, but exerted herself to banish painful | 


recollections by interesting herself in what was 
passing arouna her. She read, she walked, she 
busied herself with her needle; and, when in¬ 
clined to despondency, cheered herself and her 
mother by a tunc on the piano. For a time she 
wisely avoided general society, lest she should 
meet Edward and his now betrothed, and ill 
her painful associations be revived. By this 
course of mental discipline and effort, she ob¬ 
tained such mastery of her feelings as to be 
enabled to control herself perfectly, and gra¬ 
dually her thoughts ceased to revert to the 
subject at all; so that, when she heard of the 
marriage, which took place in about three 
months, it was almost with indifference; and 
when, after their return from the bridal tour, 
she met the newly-married pair (for she had 
begun to mingle again in the world), it was with 
unaffected dignity and composure. 

As for Edward, he was not a little disap¬ 
pointed, as the reader may suppose, when hu 
father-in-law, after the marriage, handed him a 
check for five thousand dollars, hinting that this 
was all he must expect, “ as there were so miny 
younger ones to provide for; and the truth vat, 
be was not nearly so rich as people supposed.” 

Poor Edward! it seemed likely that he might 
be obliged to have recourse to his profession, 
after all; especially as his wife replied, on his 
making some economical suggestions, that she 
expected to be supported in the style to which 
she had always been accustomed, having married 
a rich man on purpose. He took a fine house; 
but, as it was in a different part of the city from 
that in which Mrs. Benson and Mary lived, they 
seldom met. 

Four years passed away, and Edward Craw¬ 
ford, wbo was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
produced by his own indolence and his wife’s 
extravagance, was one evening pacing his par¬ 
lour with a moody brow. His wife, seated by 
the centre table, read the evening paper. Sod- 
denly she exclaimed, “ Listen, Edward! ‘ Mar¬ 
ried, this morning, at church, by the Right Rer. 

Bishop-, Hon. Henry Seymour, Member 

of Congress elect, to Miss Mary Benson, only 
daughter of Mrs. Ellen Benson, of this city’ 
Henry Seymour!” added Mrs. Crawford; “ wny 
he is as rich as a Jew 1” Then, turning to her 
husband, she said, maliciously, “ She has done 
as well as if she had married you.” 

His only reply was to snatch his hat and 
leave the room, closing the door behind him 
with a bang . 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, GRAY'S-INN ROAD. 


Our attention has lately been especially 
directed to this noble institution, which differs 
in one important respect from the perhaps more 
famous Hospitals, which raise their lofty walls 
and spacious domes in so many quarters of the 
metropolis—monuments of the munificence of 
its denizens, but alas, also of their sufferings 
and necessities* These, we believe—except m 


the case of accidents—only receive patients who 
bring letters of recommendation ; whereas the 
Free Hospital, on the true Samaritan principle, 
opens its door to suffering destitution, this 
awful condition being itself the only voucher re¬ 
quired. The hearty, the robust, they of strong 
frame and iron nerve—the few whom sickness 
or sorrow has never shattered, are to be pitifully 
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forgiven if they sometimes turn a deaf ear to the 
appeals for aid in afflictions with which they 
have little sympathy; but what shall we 6ay to 
them, who knowing or remembering the rack 
of pain, even when stretched on the soft, warm, 
home bed, with some gentle affectionate friend 
nurse to smooth the pillow, and beguile the 
hours with cheerful words; when there is no 
anxious thought for the morrow’s troubles ; 
and when the fee’d physician seems like the 
oracle of hope—what shall we say of those who, 
having the means, have not the will to assuage 
the pangs of the Sick Destitute! 

It is only a half, or rather a quarter truth to 
say, that money will not purchase health. Cer¬ 
tainly, in an undisciplined and short-seeing 
nature its possession may lead to excesses which 
undermine the constitution, and luxury will 
always have its drawbacks; but it would be a 
very agonizing page of statistics could there be 
shown the amount of disease which proceeds 
from want of proper food, clothing, and shelter; 
from over and too early toil; from the ignorance 
of physical laws inseparable from the poor neg¬ 
lected masses of our great towns; and the sick¬ 
ness which is perhaps scarcely more remotely to 
be traced to the mental distress of the poor and 
struggling. Surely it is a duty of those whom 
Providence has so mercifully lifted above such 
conditions of trouble and temptation to give 
freely, not to the importunate beggar who nine 
times out of ten is a rogue and a cheat, but to 
the noble charities whose organization forbids 
imposture. We confess that we know few of 
these charities with which our sympathies go 
more strongly than with the Free Hospital, 
which was first projected from the following 
circumstance:— 

“ In the winter of 1827, a wretched female, under 
eighteen years of age, was seen lying on the steps of 
St. Andrew’s Church-yard, Holborn Hill, after mid¬ 
night, actually perishing through disease and fa¬ 
mine. She was a total stranger in London, without 
a friend, and died two days afterwards, unrecognized 
by any human being. This distressing event being 
witnessed by Mr. William Marsden, Surgeon, who 
had repeatedly been struck with the difficulty and 
danger arising to the Sick Poor, from the system of 
requiring letters of recommendation before admis- 


of the Past . 

sion to the Public Hospitals, and of having only 
appointed days for admission; he at once deter¬ 
mined to set about founding a Medical Charity, in 
which destitution and disease should alone bo the 
passport for obtainingyree and instant relief. On 
this principle the Free Hospital was established in 
Grevillo Street, Hatton Garden, under the name of 
* The London General Institution for the Gra¬ 
tuitous Cure of Malignant Diseases,' and opened to 
the public on the 28th of February, 1828. Through 
the influence of the late Sir Robert Peel, the Pa¬ 
tronage of King George the Fourth was conceded 
to it; and, the following year, the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester became the President. Under the counte¬ 
nance and support of many noble and distinguished 
personages, as well as private individuals, of the 
Corporation of London, and other public bodies, its 
means and utility went on increasing, in a cor¬ 
responding degree, till 1832, when that alarming 
and destructive scourge, Malignant Cholera, ap¬ 
peared in London, and when, in order to earry out 
the great principle of the Charity, the Governors at 
once threw open the doors of the Hospital to all per¬ 
sons afflicted with that dreadful malady, notwith¬ 
standing the other Hospitals had closed theirs against 
them. Upwards of seven hundred Cholera Patients 
were consequently admitted. In the year 1849, 
when that awful epidemic again visited the metro¬ 
polis, more than three thousand were, upon the 
same principle, relieved by the Royal Free Hos¬ 
pital." 

Within the last few years this hospital has 
received from its Patroness, our munificent 
Queen, the title of Royal, and has increased 
in usefulness and prosperity. We have autho¬ 
rity for stating, that its finances never were 
so flourishing as at present; but this very 
circumstance renders the indefatigable com¬ 
mittee more than ever anxious to enlarge their 
sphere of activity by completing another Ward. 
In conclusion we will observe, that since its 
establishment the Royal Free Hospital has re¬ 
lieved no fewer than Three Hundred Thousand 
Patients; and that in the year 1851 alone, the 
total number relieved were’ 30,929, of whom 
906 were totally destitute persons admitted 
into the Wards, of whom 40 died, and 866 were 
discharged cured.” And yet—a stern proof of 
the need of such a Hospital—the cry still is for 
more funds and more space. 


THE VOICES OP THE PAST. 

BY MRS. O. SYDNEY DAVIES. 

The Voice* of the Past! how like 
Sweet solemn music do they All 
The heart’s lone depth ! Strange chords they 
strike, 

That through our inmost being thrill; 

Making a harmony that hath no end, 

And doth for ever with the Present blend. 

The Voices of the Past are here! 

That from the shadow land arise, 

Telling in accents soft and clear 
Of human hopes and destinies. 

They come and pass, as doth the summer cloud, 
Folded in sunshine as a golden shroud. 


The Voices of the Past 1 they sound 
Glad childish laughter in our ears, 

Bringing back joyous tones, that found 
Too soon, alas! the need of tears. 

Where are ye now, ye happy ones ? ah! where ? 
Earth holds ye not—ye were too bright, too fair. 

The Voices of the Past! ye twine 
Around the things that are , and cling 
With loving energy, with power divine 
To waken thoughts all glad, and bring 
Joy to the stricken heart, as when of old 
Youth had no sorrowing mem'ries to unfold. 

The Voices of the Past! not all 

Are gladsome in their by-gone tone : 

Some with a sighing whisper fall 
Upon the spirit, sad and lone, 
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Evoking spectres that tell not of joy, I QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


But with deep harrowing memories, destroy. 

Others, like wiug&d angels wait 
Around us with a guarding voice, 

Shielding what might be hapless fate, 

And bidding hopeless hearts rejoice ; 

The Future borrowing the pallid light 
Of Memory’s Past—Day growing out of Night! 

Oh ! be ye evermore glad sounds, 

To waken Hope within the heart— 

The sweetness breathing from the wounds 
Of broken flowers, the echoed part 
Of long-remembered melodies, whose power 
Hallows the Past, and soothes the Present hour. 


WHIMSIES, 

BY B. C. W. 

ON A CERTAIN LADY. 

Melissa lavishly bestows: 

She daily gives, ’tis said, 

To Frisk, her lap-dog, kicks and blows, 

And warning to her maid. 

She is all generosity— 

Her spouse her kindness shares; 

She gives him—cause for jealousy, 

And gives herself—great airs! 

OIL AND TOIL, 

“ So late, yet working still, good Dick ? Yours is a 
life of toil: 

It troubles me to see you thus burning the 1 mid¬ 
night oil. 1 ” 

“ We don’t use that,” said Dick (an urchin better 
fed than taught), 

“ For Master never buys no oil but this here 
common sort!” 


“ Why does Kato sneer at lovers’ bliss! 

Was her gallant a bad one!” 

“ No, bless your heart! The reason’s this— 
j Because she never had one.” 

EPIGRAM. 

My Aunt seems surprised that old Carlo and Pro 
Should keep up the din of perpetual strife : 

But why does Bhe wonder ? Why make such a fas’ 
Theirs must, it is plain, be a cat and dog life’. 

THE DAMSEL OUTWITTED. 

“ Although I said ‘ No,* when you ask’d me to vec, 
I thought my-real wishes you surely would guas; 
And dreamt not you’d thus by a word be misled— 
My eyes, had you look’d in them, Arthur,^ 
4 Yes.’ ” 

| No, Kate, that won’t do: ypu shan’t make me * 
! fool, 

Though sweet be the lips whence your blandishment 
| flow. 

If ‘ No* had the meaning of * Yes’ in the school 
j In which you were taught, by the very same rule, 

I Your present affirmative signifies * No.* ” 

THE KINO AND THE TAILOR’S DAUGHTIL 

A monarch to an humble maid 
Confess’d an ardent flame 
(Her dad a tailor was hy trade, 
Jeannette was her name). 

This king himself a tailor’s boy 
Should properly have been, 

Seeing his heart was cor-du-roy , 

I And wholly set on Jean! 


MUSICAL TASTE AND MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 

(From the Musical World.) 


Although the two subjects which head this 
article are essentially distinct, they are, at the 
same time, so closely allied, that we have re¬ 
solved to discuss them in company. To give 
out that we intend to employ our pen on these 
oft-debated themes, is at once to sound the 
toscin of war and controversy. However, we 
do not fear a little wholesome discussion. We 
would court it rather than otherwise, because 
we believe that the more such subjects are in¬ 
vestigated, the sooner will the vexed questions 
be set at rest. Hardly any two writers agree in 
their definitions of taste and expression. Each 
seems to have a theory of his own, and almost 
all carry with them an air of plausibility and a 
show of reason. Let us try to account for this 
strange contrariety of opinion, more especially 
as it regards taste. It is quite true that with 
many the seeming difference of opinion is a 
mere strife about words, and that in others the 
difference is caused by viewing the subject in 
various aspects; but the chief cause of all this 


contradiction is, that we try to accomplish too 
much in our definitions, and thus push tfc 
matter too far. In our extreme anxiety we war* 
a definition that will suit all minds and all titre* 
This can never be while man is capable of pro¬ 
gress or retrogression. We should remember 
that mental science has its limits, and that there 
are domains into which it cannot safely be car¬ 
ried. That, certainly, is the best definition 
which comes nearest to absolute and abstract 
truth. Our life here is one continued and rest¬ 
less yearning after the perfect and the true, we 
can and do approximate nearer, and nearer to 
perfection, but we can never wholly arrive at it. 
For this reason our standard of taste mutt move 
as we move, and shift as we shift. When hu¬ 
man nature in its infirmity sinks, the standard 
of musical taste must sink with it; andwhm 
human nature rises towards the perfect and tw 
true, the standard of taste will be elevated. •• 
sentence or two W the condition of the world 
and its history will be sufficleqt to show tW fC 
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never can have a standard of taste perfect and 
unchangeable. What is considered pood taste 
in one country is not so viewed in another 
country. The leading nations of Europe all 
differ from each other in this matter, lienee 
we have French taste, Italian taste, and English 
taste. Again, each particular nation is found to 
differ with itself when different periods of its 
history are compared together. The taste of a 
nation in the seventeenth century is very dif¬ 
ferent from that same nation’s taste as displayed 
in the fifteenth century; and what was consi¬ 
dered to be in good taste in the opening of the 
eighteenth century, will hardly pass muster in 
the middle of the nineteenth. 

We have said enough to show that, because 
man is a being constantly progressing towards 
erfection or receding from it, as the case may 
e, his standard of taste must always fluctuate. 
The fair and beautiful ideal of absolute perfec¬ 
tion is deep concealed in the bosom of eternal 
truth, and will not be revealed to us in this 
incipient and earthly stage of our deathless 
being. 

Musical taste may be defined as being that 
capacity by which we select the best in music, 
according to the most approved standard of the 
age in which we live. It may be further ampli • 
fied and particularised into place, capacity, and 
occasion. What would be in perfect taste at 
one time, would be in bad keeping at another. 
IIow melancholy and chilling the silence that 
pervades the family circle when some beloved 
member of it has recently been removed by 
death. It is always hard work and harrowing 
to the feelings to sit down to music for the first 
time after such painful visitations; for those we 
loved, alas! are no longer at our side. The 
first gloomy sounds of the long-neglected in¬ 
strument, as they sorrowfully respond to the 
trembling touch, tell strangely on the bereaved 
heart. The dashing 6ong and the jovial hunt¬ 
ing air might be correctly performed, but at 
such an hour of sadness their performance 
would be shocking to the taste and martyrdom 
to the feelings. Some deep-toned and solemn 
strain, that breathes a pious resignation, and 
helps the soul to shake the tears of misery from 
off her weary wings, would alone be suitable 
for the first music after the loss of a friend. 
Good taste will sometimes require us to laugh, 
but it will also sometimes lead us to be very, 
very sad. When we are called on to worship 
God, good taste will demand that all musical 
ornament connected with his praise shall be 
chastened by the severest criticism. Anything 
light and sparkling ill becomes the holy exer¬ 
cise. Only that music is most suitable for pub¬ 
lic worship which best enables us to express the 
trembling adoration, the joyful reverence, and 
the humble love, with which we ought ever to 
appear before the Maker of us all. Good taste 
will never lead us to play a beautiful symphony 
or fantasia to a listening rustic. Would we give 
him pleasure, we must touch his soul with those 
simple melodies of the olden time—something 
which he can imitate, and by which he can 


Musical Expression . 

arouse the echoes of his native vale as he 
whistles at the plough. In all musical matters, 
good taste will require us to regard the con¬ 
scientious scruples of those with whom we 
may be brought in contact at our social assem¬ 
blies. A well-bred person will never sing or 
play anything that will, on the score of con¬ 
science, give pain to those who listen, when 
the ends of social enjoyment can be equally 
well secured by the performance of something 
else. A8 we are now viewing musical taste 
in reference to miscellaneous topics, we may 
as well adduce and censure a certain practice to 
which some musical young people are strangely 
addicted. If the parties to whom we now refer 
happen to be acquainted with eome particular 
incident in a person’s life, they will, if possible, 
contrive to sing something bearing upon that 
incident—yes, they will do it in the very pre¬ 
sence of the unfortunate person; and all this for 
the demon-joy of giving pain. Let such a thing 
be far from us. There is sorrow enough in this 
world—it needs no malicious increase. The 
brutal practice which we here condemn is at the 
furthest possible remove from anything like 
taste. It is cruel in extremis. We observed 
that good taste must also be viewed in its re¬ 
lation to capacity: and here we must expose the 
folly of persons attempting that in music which 
is beyond their reach. Many a fine voice is lost 
in trying to execute music unsuited to its quality 
and register, and many a performer is put down 
for a very poor player, simply because he obsti¬ 
nately and ambitiously attempts those pieces 
which do not lie within the latitude of his capa¬ 
city. Let people well ascertain what their powers 
really are; and having done so, let them confine 
themselves to the sphere for which nature made 
them, and they will be almost sure to shine. 
There is plenty of music within the reach of 
ordinary ability, and plenty of songs for every 
kind of voice. We are not at liberty to be 
romantic in a grave article like this, or else we 
would say—hie away to the woods, and let the 
thrush keep to his alto , the nightingale to his 
warble, and the lark to his song. Every bird to 
his own note the round world round. 

It is a law alike of nature and revelation that 
for everything under the sun there is a place and 
season, and that individual's taste is vitiated to 
the last degree who can neglect or proscribe 
this immutable canon of universal being. 

We now proceed to make a few observations 
on musical expression. Some have said that to 
execute music with a strict regard to its orna¬ 
ments, and the signs of expression employed by 
composers, is expression itself. We beg to differ 
from this. A performer may study and master 
these things, and yet want expression in his 
execution. The electric telegraph may be 
worked according to the most approved rules, 
but if there be no electricity on the wires, it will 
be all in vain. Musical expression is something 
more than mechanism. It is the pouring forth 
of the soul through the medium of musical 
sound—the electric fluid on the wire. Some 
music is in itself infinitely better than other 
E 2 
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and the heart of one audience is more easy or 
more difficult to reach than another; but with 
these exceptions, there is very little passion or 
feeling in music, save what the performer him¬ 
self puts into it. A man without deep feeling 
and strong passion can never be either a great 
orator or a great musical performer. Musical 
expression is the fire and metal of the steed; 
musical taste is the hand that holds the reins, 
and guides the chariot on its living, fiery way. 
The one is the channel, the other the stream. 
The one is the precious gem, the other is the 
polishing hand of the lapidary. Setting aside 
the difference which must result from the ever- 
varying state of the human feelings, we have 
often been struck with the different impression 
which two performers will produce by the exe¬ 


cution of the same piece. Such inspired persons 
as Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Goddard (we 
mean no flattery to the pretty lady), with their 
perfect command of abundant feeling, and gooi 
taste to deal out that feeling, can accomplish 
anything they choose in the way of refine^i 
musical effect. In contrast with tins, let us pu; 
the case of some worn out provincial musr 
teacher, who long since lost both in the jar a*: 
discord with which the poor fellow has 
stunned for the last fifty years. He sits do- 
to execute a composition which has made men 
feel and weep a thousand times, but the in- 
pression he makes is the reverse of pleasing 
There is no flow of soul; all is dead: it is re¬ 
pulsive, and while the heart sickens, we feel ten 
a machine or skeleton could play as well. 

Acbslun 


DIVINATION. 


“ The passion for prying into futurity,” says 
a writer on this subject, “ has been frequently 
noticed as forming a striking part of the history 
of human nature in its rude state, in all ages 
and nations.” And it may be some entertain¬ 
ment to trace its remains among ourselves, as 
well as in other countries. We give those su¬ 
perstitions which are the least known. The fol¬ 
lowing is a Scottish custom: 

Divination by Stones. 

In Perthshire, on All Saints* Eve, they set up 
bonfires in every village. When the bonfire is 
consumed, the ashes are carefully collected into 
the form of a circle. A stone is then put in 
near the edge of the circle for every person who 
desires to know his fate. Whatever stone is 
found moved out of its place on the following 
morning, the person represented by that stone 
is considered devoted, or fey; and it is sup¬ 
posed that they will not live twelve months from 
that day. In more ancient times it was the 
custom, in addition to this practice, to receive 
from the Druid priests on the following morning 
the consecrated fire, the virtues of which were 
presumed to continue for a year. 

Divination by Flowers. 

A singular custom is still observed in the 
village of Sutton Bangor, in Wiltshire. When 
two young people become attached to each other, 
their friends take two plants, the buds of which 
have not yet opened. These are placed together 
by themselves, the names of the parties repre¬ 
sented by the plants being attached to their 
6tems. They are then left in solitude and 
secrecy, watched only by the friends who are 
interested in their ominous growth. If after ten 
days one plant twines the other, it is settled as a 
match. If any flower-bell turns a contrary way. 


it indicates a want of affection. If any 
droops low on its stalk, sickness is indicated 
If any flower withers, it denotes the party’s ap¬ 
proaching death. 

Divination by Gems. 

This is a Polish superstition. Each mond 
has a peculiar gem assigned to it, which gorcroi 
it, ana is supposed to influence the destiny ci 
persons born during that month. It is cu-- 
tomary among friends, and lovers particular!]’ 
to present each other, on their birthdays, un- 
some trinket containing their tutelary gem, 
companied with its appropriate wish. 

January: Jacinth , or Garnet, denotes cob* 
stancy and fidelity. 

February : Amethyst, ensures peace of mini 
March : Bloodstone, denotes courage in danger 

April: Sapphire, or Diamond, signifies 
tence and innocence. 

May : Emerald, ensures a return of affection. 
June : Agate, betokens health and long life- 

July : Ruby, or Cornelian, ensures forgetfulness 
of evils. 

August : Sardonyx, implies conjugal felicity- 

September : Chrysolite, preserves from, CI 
cures, folly. 

October: Aquamarine , or Opal, denotes mi" 
fortune and hope. 

November: Topaz, ensures fidelity in 
ship. 

December: Turquoise, or Malakite r 
the most brilliant success in every circ** 03 ' 
stance of life. 
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GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 


(by our own correspondent.) 


My dear 


Paris, Sept. 21. I 


Do not tremble in anticipation of a long and 
minute account of the journey of the President 
because you receive a letter dated Paris. I am 
not going to tell you of where he started from, 
where he arrived—of the addresses he received, 
or the answers he made; the papers are full of 
all these details, and it really is a great thing for 
them to have a subject, for never was there such 
a dearth in the journals as during the last few 
months: besides, they are always in terror of 
being suppressed, which is done with very little 
ceremony, and on very slight grounds. But I 
must not talk treason, sol will merely tell you that 
the President is received with enthusiasm, and 
people predict the Empire more than ever. 1 
suppose at last he will resign himself to his fate, 
and for le bonheur de la France consent to let 
himself be made Emperor. Some say the ques¬ 
tion of his marriage is quite at an end, at any 
rate with the Princesse de Wasa; others 6ay 
such is not the case, and that none of the par¬ 
ties concerned have abandoned the idea. Some 
say the Empire will precede the marriage; others 
affirm the contrary. 

Those who wish to see the Paris of the olden 
times must not put off doing so, for day by day 
the streets disappear, and houses, interesting 
from their antiquity, or from the souvenirs at¬ 
tached to them, are being pulled down. 

A few years hence the ville musce par excel¬ 
lence will have lost many of its claims to that 
title, the Paris of our fathers will have ceased to 
exist; in its place we shall have the Paris of our 
sons. The prolongation of the roe de Rivoli is 
making havoc in the sites of many of the old 
legends and events, overthrowing all before it, 
to replace their ruins by its broad open way and 
more peaceful architecture. There is nothing 
to object to in all this; it is just to give light 
and air, and enlarge the space of the districts 
inhabited by the people. Salubrity must pass 
before the picturesque; a selfish love of art must 
not make us indifferent to the welfare of our 
fellow-creatures. 

All this is very true, but does not prevent 
some involuntary regrets in the presence of these 
scenes of destruction. There is something sad 
in the contemplation of these half-demolished 
houses, leaving exposed the floors in decay, the 
smoked ceilings, the walls, some of them still 
covered with flowers of the old tapestry. But 
the alterations and improvements are not con¬ 
fined to the neighbourhood of the rue de Rivoli; 
the Champs Klysees are to come in for their 
share; the avenue Gabrielle is to be consider¬ 
ably enlarged. The Hotel Sebastiani, which has 
been purchased by government, is to be pulled 


down, and a fine wide street, leading from the 
rue du Faubourg St. Honor6 to the avenue 
Gabrielle, will be opened: by this means the 
palais of the Elye& National will be completely 
isolated from any other building. 

Pedestals will be erected on each side of the 
Grand Avenue of the Champs Elyses, from the 
Horses of Merly (place de la Concorde) to the 
fountain of the rond point, for the statues of the 
great men who have contributed to the glory of 
France, in literature, science, art, agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and navigation. It ap¬ 
pears also that the works for embellishing the 
Bois de Boulogne are to commence immedi¬ 
ately, and a railway is to be established, running 
from the quartier Francois I. below Chaillot, 
and traversing the plain of Passy. 

The fair of des Loges, which takes place every 
year the first Sunday after the 30th of August, 
may not be uninteresting to you. This fair is 
held in the forest of St. Germain, just in front 
of the building called the Loges, where the 
daughters of the Members de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur commence their education, preparatory to 
entering the Maison de St. Denis. 

The Loges is situated at the end of the road 
in front of the ch&teau. 

Here Anne of Austria founded, in the year 
1644, the Convent d’Augustins de Chauss6s. 
Not far from the convent, in a corner of the 
garden, she built a small pavilion which still 
exists, and there she often reposed when she 
went to St. Germain. This pavilion was as¬ 
signed to Madame Dubarry, exiled during the 
last illness of Louis XV., by the sisters of the 
king. 

In 1816, the Convent des Augustin, sup¬ 
pressed during the Revolution, was made the 
succursall of the Maison de St. Denis, for the 
education of the daughters of the members of 
the Legion of Honour. The house itself pre¬ 
sents nothing remarkable in the way of archi¬ 
tecture. The chapel is very simple. The young 
girls brought up there are confided to the care 
of the nuns, who have a rather picturesque cos¬ 
tume of black; you may sometimes see them 
peeping curiously through the grating of the 
windows. Near the house is a statue of the 
Virgin, for which a niche has been scooped in 
the trunk of an old oak, and which has long 
been believed to possess miraculous virtues. 

The fete this year was in a great measure 
spoiled by the wet weather, but it was numer¬ 
ously attended; crowds flocked from Paris and 
the neighbourhood spite of the rain. 

Madame Emile de Girardin has written a 
novel, which appears in feuilletons in the Presse 
newspaper: as far as one can judge from a 
thing only just commenced, it promises very 
well; it is interesting, and extremely well writ* 
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ten, and ha3 a character of originality very 
rarely met with. The title is, “ Marguerite, ou 
les deux Amours .” 

George Sand’s new piece, produced at the 
Gymnase, has not had a brilliant success by any 
means; it is called “ Le D6mon du Fozer,” and 
the principal character is represented by Rose 
Cheri; here is a sketch of it. 

The Maestro Tanturelli is director of the 
Theatre La Scala at Milan; at the death of their 
mother he has adopted three young girls (Ca¬ 
mille, Flora, and Nina) whom he treats as his 
children: these three young girl3 are as different 
as it is possible to be; Nina is the careful house¬ 
keeper of the family; Camille (Rose Cheri) the 
eminent cantatrice , whose talent is only equalled 
by her modesty; and Flora, the giddy, noisy, 
headstrong coquette. A piece has just been re¬ 
presented at the Scala, an opera of the Maestro, 
in which Camille has been extolled to the skies; 
she is pronounced, from her debut , the star of 
the season: this triumph of her sister renders 
Flora furious from jealousy; bouquets enveloped 
in sonnets, and complimentary verses, arrive in 
showers at the house where the girls reside, and 
arrives also a certain Marquis, a former pupil of 
the Maestro, enraptured hy the voice of the 
cantatrice. The Marquis, it appears, during the 
performance of Camille, had remained rapt in 
admiration at the back of his box, and did not 
obtain a view of his divinity; on arriving at 
their residence he takes Flora for Camille, and 
his error is only dissipated in listening to her 
giddy chattering. Camille appears with the calm 
serenity of a Malibran or a Pasta; and the Mar¬ 
tinis, immediately attracted to her, quits Flora, 
tnereby adding to the spiteful and envious feel¬ 
ings she has conceived for her sister: 6he de¬ 
termines to quit the scene where her vanity 
receives such rude shocks. Just then an Italian 
prince, a friend of the artiste's , steps in and 
proposes to carry her off, and obtain for her 
an engagement at Naples at the Theatre San 
Carlo; the petty vengeance of rivalling her sister 
makes her decide on taking this step, and over¬ 
comes her scruples; and on returning from a 
walk, the family discover that Flora has fled. 
The Maestro would willingly leave her to her 
fate; but Camille, superior to any feeling of 
jealousy, and indulgent towards the spoiled 
child, determines to set out in search of her 
sister and bring her back. The Marquis orders 
his horse, and swears to return with the fugitive. 
The Prince, accompanied by Flora, has arrived 
at the Abergo Reale, in Genoa, where they are 
obliged to wait to have the carriage repaired, 
and they are then to continue their journey to 
Naples with all possible speed. In spite of the 
respectful demeanour of the Prince, Flora never¬ 
theless begins to feel not a little ashamed of the 
step 6he has taken, and were it not for her 
jealousy she would regret having quitted the 
calm abode of her adopted father; but there she 
is, completely compromised, and she asks her¬ 
self will her successes, however brilliant, cover 
the fault she has committed ? At this crisis, the 
Marquis appears and demands of the Prince to 


give up Flora. To this the other replies, “ You 
are not her relation; by what right do you in¬ 
terfere ? A challenge is the consequence, and i 
duel will be the result. In the mean time 
Camille, unable to conauer her impatience and 
uneasiness, has induced the Maestro and Nina 
to set out with her for Genoa. Camille finds 
Flora; caresses her, pities, soothes, and finally 
moves her, on the condition, however, that Ca¬ 
mille will never give her hand to the Marquis. 
Camille consents: the family, reconciled, ne 
about to Bet out and leave the Prince to consok 
himself as he best may—when the door open?, 
and the Marquis enters pale and trembling, and 
kneeling down, asks Camille to become his wife. 
Camille feels heart-broken, but she will keep the 
promise given to Flora. The wound which the 
Marquis has received from the Prince’s iwcrd 
opens afresh, and he is carried to an adjoining 
chamber. Flora then understands the extent of 
her fault, and the ravages caused by her jealousy, 
and she releases Camille from her promiw. 
Under these circumstances of course the Mar¬ 
quis will recover from his wound, and all will 
go well. 

But all does not go well between George Sand 
and the critics. A Monsieur Jules Lecomte,who 
writes in the Independence Beige , reviewed this 
iece, and in admiring certain parts criticiid. 
ut with moderation, some others. George Sami 
immediately answered tbe reviewer, but with 
less moderation; and a paper war has been the 
consequence, in which George Sand does not 
come off very easily; in tbe Joumal des Dthii 
there is a letter from the celebrated Jules Janin. 
which must have made her regret not a little 
that she did not let pass the criticisms cf 
M. Jules Lecomte. How extraordinary that a 
woman of such acknowledged genius shoull 
attach so much importance to a critique by w 
means severe, and shew, in a manner so undig* 
nified, how sensitive she is on this point. 

Madame Laffarge is no more; she died at the 
Baths of Ussat. The twelve years* imprison¬ 
ment, but still more the mental torture endow 
by her since her condemnation, had destroyed 
her health. In the beginning of August she 
arrived at Ussat to take the baths: she was ac¬ 
companied by her cousin, Mademoiselle Collar-, 
who has, ever since her imprisonment, continued 
to devote herself to her; and a Colonel Andoory 
an old friend and fellow-soldier of her father. 

Madame Laffarge scarcely ever appeared ta 
public, except to go to the Baths and to attend 
divine service: she remained in her apartment* 
where she received the visits of those person* 
who expressed sympathy for, or interest in btfj 
and she gave autographs to those desirouid 
possessing them. Her friend. Colonel Andoory. 
died the 15th of August, at Ussat: on this oc¬ 
casion Madame Laffarge expressed a wish th:t 
her death also might take place on one of tw 
fete days of the Virgin; and it happened as 
wished: she died on the fete of Notre D*®*' 
Her last moments were soothed by tbe consou* 
tions of religion: she received the sacrament?- 
and those around her were edified by her p® 0 ' 
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resignation. She declared her innocence, and 
added that she pardoned those who caused her 
death. Madame Lafihrge was thirty-six at the 
time of her death; she leaves, I hear, memoirs, 
entitled “ Dix ann6es de captivitd.” There are 
many persons who are firmly convinced of her 
innocence, and look on her as a martyr. Were 
she guilty, she expiated her crime; and were 
she not, her martyrdom was cruel; but she now 
reaps the reward. 


And now, my dear C., I will bid you farewell 
for the present. Who knows but my next letter 
may announce the end of the Republic, and the 
beginning of the Empire ? To use a wise, and 
not a very compromising saying, 1 only add, 
Qui vivra verra . 

An revoir, yours most truly, 

P-♦. 


OUR CONS 

The Lake of Haarlem— that interesting 
inland sea, which burst through the dykes of 
sand and willows, and swallowed up some of 
the richest meadows of North Holland, more 
than three centuries ago—has been nearly ex¬ 
pelled from the territories ou which it had seized 
in spite of Dutchman and Spaniard. In the 
year 1539, while the people of the district were 
groaning under the oppression which afterwards 
drove them into the insurrection now considered 
one of the noblest up-risings of the world—the 
North Sea broke over the artificial dams and 
the triple ridges of sand formed by the action of 
wind and tide on that stormy coast, and showed 
the inhabitants how to isolate their cities and 
cut off a besieging enemy—a lesson afterwards 
turned to effective account by them at Leyden 
and elsewhere. But the invasion of the water 
brought horror and desolation into the fertile 
fiats of North Holland. Twenty-six thousand 
acres of rich pasture land, with meadows, cattle, 
and gardens, were covered by the waves which 
would not ebb: and the village of Nieuweinkirk 
was submerged, and all its inhabitants were lost 
in the tremendous calamity. More than two 
centuries elapsed before any one began to 
dream of recovering this vast estate; and then, 
although the lake was only six feet in depth, the 
recovery was long believed to be impracticable. 
Again and again the project has been started 
since the present century came in. In 1819 a 
scheme was submitted to the king for the 
drainage, and approved; but it led to no result. 
Even as late as the session of 1838 a motion for 
the same purpose was rejected by an immense 
majority in the Dutch House of Representatives. 
But as the engineering science of the age grew 
more daring and confident, even Dutch phlegm 
gave way, and the works were, as our readers 
are aware, commenced. They have been long 
in progress, and it is now reported that the task 
is near its final accomplishment. The remains 
of the unhappy village of Nieuweinkirk have 
been found, with a mass of human bones, on 
the very spot where the old charts of the pro¬ 
vince fixed its site. In a few more weeks it is 
believed that the Lake of Haarlem, famous for 
its fishing and its pleasure excursions, will have 
become mere matter of record .—The Athetueum . 

Anecdotes of Convict Life. — Among 
my two hundred and twenty companions, I 


ERV ATOR Y. 

found one—I am sorry to Bay only one—in 
whose society and conversation I found solace 
and amusement. He was a fine young man, 
with an intelligent countenance, and not quite 
twenty-one years of age. His was a sad story. 
He had been a merchant’s clerk, and in an evil 
hour had been tempted, by the offer of a pro¬ 
mising speculation, to create himself a capital 
by forging acceptances. These he renewed as 
they became due, until an accident led to his de¬ 
tection. He had a young wife, to whom he had 
been married only three months. On the very 
night of his apprehension, he had been reading 
aloud to her “The Diary of a late Physician;” 
and, having finished one of the short stories be 
turned the page, and his eye caught the title of 
the next. It was the episode of the “ Forger.” 
He hesitated a moment; but, as he told me, he 
felt his wife’s eye upon him, and a guilty fear 
of awakening her suspicions compelled him to 
read on. The details of the story sank deep 
into his heart, and he observed with a super¬ 
stitious dread his wife’s intense interest in the 
hero of the narrative. He had not laid down 
the book an hour, when the officers of justice 
arrived: he was torn from his wife, tried, and 
convicted! He had read extensively, and pos¬ 
sessed an extraordinary memory—would to 
heaven that all who are tempted to sin, as he had 
sinned, might picture to themselves his mental 
suffering ! Sometimes we spent many hours of 
the night together, standing at the foot of our 
berths, discoursing of every conceivable subject 
that could serve to lift him for awhile above the 
feeling of his degraded position ; but there were 
periods when he sank into a low despondency 
for days together. -In vain I sought to cheer 
him with the prospect of future liberty, and an 
honourable career that should atone for past 
error, far away from the scene of his first crime. 
It may be of interest to the reader to know 
something of the routine of management of the 
convicts on the voyage. The medical superin¬ 
tendent, as I have mentioned, is invested with 
absolute controul over the prisoners, and is re¬ 
sponsible for their safety. He was assisted in 
our vessel by two overseers who had been non¬ 
commissioned officers in the army, and were to 
be overseers in Norfolk Island: one of them 
was, by his own account, as profligate and un¬ 
principled a vagabond as ever I met with. The 
most recent piece of scoundrelism which this 
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officer—selected for carrying out the great pro¬ 
bation system—frequently related and chuckled 
over to the prisoners, was a promise of marriage 
he had made to a servant, who was to accom¬ 
pany him to enjov his “ colonial appointment,” 
and by which he had got her watcn and several 
years’ savings. The latter fact was considered 
highly amusing, and contributed not a little to 
his popularity. He had promised to marry her 
on a day when he knew that the ship would have 
been at least a week at sea. As it eventually 
turned out, the maiden was not so easily dis¬ 
posed of; for she took a passage shortly after in 
another ship, and on her arrival in the colony 
demanded the fulfilment of his promise, under 
ain of an exposure, which it seems the wretch 
ad not the courage to brave. Whether matri¬ 
mony, under the circumstances, made either of 
the parties happy, is more than I can say. At 
six o’clock every morning the prison-door was 
unlocked by one of these overseers, who called 
out “ Beds up 1” whereupon every man arose 
from his berth, rolled up his bedding—consist¬ 
ing of a thin mattrass and one blanket, and 
took them on deck, where they remained all day 
to be aired. Then the floor of the prison was 
scraped and swept in turns by the prisoners 
who did not fulfil any special office, such as 
schoolmaster, clerk, captain of the mess. The 
captains received the day’s rations for their re¬ 
spective messes. Those who liked it got some¬ 
thing of a wash, with salt water, introduced 
from the forecastle with a leathern pipe. Ablu¬ 
tions performed under such difficulties led to 
many practical jokes, and not a few battles. At 
eight o’clock a pint of cocoa was served out to 
each man, which, with his biscuit, made his 
breakfast. Immediately afterwards school was 
commenced; books were distributed, and ex¬ 
changed ; the surgeon examined the sick, heard 
complaints, and awarded punishments. These 
consisted of confinement below deck, heavy 
chains, imprisonment in a kind of sentry box on 
deck, resembling a Chinese cage, in which the 
inmate can neither sit, lie down, nor stand up¬ 
right. We had only one case of flogging. In 
the afternoon we usually had prayers read by 
the chaplain; sometimes with a moral exordium, 
which was delivered in an impressive and 
earnest manner. At five o’clock we had a pint 
of tea. Neither our tea nor our cocoa bore 
much resemblance to the beverages which I 
had previously known under those names; but 
they were warm and comforting. At six o’clock 
the beds were taken down and arranged ; and at 
half-past six we were mustered, and returned, 
one by one, to our prison, where we were locked 
in, a sentinel with loaded musket and fixed 
bayonet being placed at the door. Our night 
was thus nearly twelve hours long. It being 
too dark to read, and as it was impossible to 
sleep much more than half the time, I was com¬ 
pelled, for four or five hours every night, to 
hear little else than narratives of offences and 
criminal indulgences of the most revolting cha¬ 
racter. Obscene and blasphemous songs were 
nightly composed and sung; and schemes for 


future crimes were proposed and discussed, with 
a coolness which I shudder to call to mind. The 
only check on them was the sentinel at the door, 
who now and then thrust his bayonet between 
the bars, when it was getting very late, or the 
men were unusually uproarious, and called out 
“ silence.” Considering our miserable plight 
as to clothing, food, and everything else, it might 
be supposed that the thievish propensities of the 
men must, perforce, have remained in abeyance. 
Not a day or night, however, passed without 
some robllery. The worst of them seemed to 
take a delight in “ keeping their hands in,” no 
matter how contemptible the prize might be. 
Knives being forbidden, fragments of tin plate, 
to serve roughly the purpose of cutting, were 
eagerly sought for. As I have mentioned, a tin 
pint pot was delivered to every prisoner at the 
commencement of the voyage, which served to 
receive his cocoa, as well as his pea-soup. I 
had not been at sea a couple of days when 1 
found that mine bad been changed. But, as 
they were scarcely distinguishable one from the 
other, I gave the new comer a thorough clean¬ 
ing, and adopted it in lieu of my own. The 
very next day, however, a man sidled up to my 
mess, and suddenly clapping his hand upon the 
pot, exclaimed, “ Holloa! what are you a-doing 
with my tin pot ?” “ How do you know it is 
yours ?” I inquired. “ There’s my mark at the 
side,” he replied, “ and there should be a round 
O at the bottom.” I turned it up, and seeing 
the mark of identity referred to, felt bound to 
surrender it. The pot was received with an ap- 
earance of indignation, and I was treated as if 
had attempted to do a dirty trick, and advise 
“ not to try that game on again.” My mess¬ 
mates chuckled at the scene; and it was subse¬ 
quently explained to me that this trick of 
exchanging was a common trick amongst pri¬ 
soners. 1 suffered much inconvenience in con¬ 
sequence for several days; and, for want of 
pot to receive them, was deprived of my rations 
of cocoa, tea, and soup. At length I 
another, for happening to mention the trick 
which had been played me to one of the pri¬ 
soners—a rough fellow with a most ferocious 
cast of countenance—he insisted upon mj 
taking his, saying he would try to get the use oj 
his messmates’, and reminding me that I had 
written a letter for him at Woolwich—a circum¬ 
stance which it is not remarkable that I had 
forgotten, as I had written at least fifty, 
in the river. I had, indeed, frequent proof' 
that a kindness is sometimes long remembered, 
and often gratefully requited, by even the worst 
of criminals. — From Mr. Barber*s Narratic e 
Household JVords.* 

* We are glad to have another opportunity o( 
directing the attention of our readers to this ex¬ 
traordinary case, and to refer to two most interest' 
ing papers on Mr. Barber’s treatment and tew*’ 
ings, in Nos. 123 and 124 of Household 
This unfortunate gentleman is gradually gaining # 
more unbiassed hearing and more influential sup¬ 
porters; and we hope that the next Parliament vi 
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Effect of the Earth’s Rotation on 
Locomotion.— Mr. Uriah Clarke, of Leicester, 
has called our attention to an article in the 
“ Mechanics* Magazine” by himself on the in¬ 
fluence of the earth’s rotation on locomotion. It 
is well known that as the earth revolves on its 
axis once in twenty-four hours from west to 
east, the velocity of any point on its surface is 
greater nearer the equator and less farther from 
it in the ratio of the cosine of the latitude. Mr. 
Clarke says:—" Some rather important con¬ 
clusions in relation to railway travelling arise 
out of the view now taken. The difference be¬ 
tween the rotative velocity of the earth in surface 
motion at London and at Liverpool is about 
twenty-eight mile9 per hour; and this amount 
of lateral movement has to be gained or lost, as 
respects the locomotive in each journey, ac¬ 
cording to the direction we are travelling in 
from the one place to the other; and in propor¬ 
tion to the speed will be the pressure against the 
side of the rails, which, at a high velocity, will 
give the engine a tendency to climb the right 
hand rail in each direction. Could the journey 
be performed in two hours between London and 
Liverpool, this lateral movement or rotative ve¬ 
locity of the locomotive would have to be in¬ 
creased or diminished at the rate of nearly one- 
quarter of a mile per minute, and that entirely 
by side pressure on the rail, which if not suffi¬ 
cient to cause the engine to leave the line, would 
be quite sufficient to produce violent and dan¬ 
gerous oscillation. It may be observed, in con¬ 
clusion, that as the cause above alluded to will 
be inoperative while we travel along the parallels 
of latitude, it clearly follows that a higher degree 
of speed may be attained with safety on a rail¬ 
way running east and west, than on one which 
runs north and south.” There is no doubt of 
the tendency Mr. Clarke speaks of on the right 
hand rail, but we do not think it will be found 


to be so dangerous as he says. It will be great¬ 
est on the Great Northern and Berwick lines, 
and least on the Great Western.— Herapath. 

Odours of Flowers. —The peculiar odours 
of plants depend on various secreted volatile 
matters, which are often so subtle as to be inca¬ 
pable of detection by the ordinary chemical 
means. Nothing is known of the causes which 
render one flower odoriferous and another scent¬ 
less. In some cases the odours of plants remain 
after being dried, but in general they disappear. 
Some leaves, as Woodruff, become scented only 
after drying; and certain woods, as Teneriffe 
Rose-wood, give out their odour only when 
heated by friction. Meteorological causes have 
a great influence on the odours of living plants. 
Dew or gentle rain, with intervals of sunshine, 
seems to be the circumstance best fitted for 
eliciting vegetable perfumes. Light has a pow¬ 
erful influence on the odour as well as the 
colour of flowers. Plants when etiolated by 
keeping in darkness generally lose their odour. 
In certain cases, the perfumes of plants are de¬ 
veloped only in the evening. White flowers 
present the larger proportion of odoriferous 
species; the orange and brown flowers often 
give a disagreeable odour.— Balfour*s Botany . 

A Defence. 

You tell me I never once thought of you, dearest, 
Though, close as my angel you walked by my 
side! 

I know, I confess it, O sweetest and nearest! 

I own it, but not with contrition—with pride. 

The hand that wo feel with, the eye that we see with, 
No separate notice receive from the heart ; 

And so that one friend whom *tis natural to be with, 
Is too much one’s-self to be thought of apart ? 

Thomas Burbidge, 


N E W B 

Mrs. Smith and her Cousin Fanny. 

Fanny . I saw you reading the second volume 
of “Jerdan’s Autobiography* is it as inte¬ 
resting as we found the first to be ? 

Mrs . Smith. Perhaps, not in some respects; 
and yet the reminiscences it brings to light, and 
the information it contains, render it, [ think, 
the more valuable of the two. 

Fanny. To what date does it arrive ? 

Mrs. Smith. Only to the end of the year 
1818; but then it tells of people and events 
which make history, and Mr. Jerdan has the 

see him righted. In our opinion no complaint ever 
more thoroughly deserved investigation and redress. 
—Ed. 

The Autobiography of William Jerdan, 
&c., &c.; with his Literary, Political, and Social 
Reminiscences and Correspondence during the last 
Fifty Years Yol. II .—(Arthur Hally Virtue , and 
Co.) 


O O K S. 

skill to place his characters so vividly before 
the reader, that one seems for the time being to 
live in those bygone years. The volume is 
dedicated to the memory of George Canning, 
and is accompanied by the portrait of that great 
statesman, and, as might be expected, many 
ages are devoted to descriptions of interviews 
etween the writer and Canning; and in fact, 
to the progress of what appears to have been 
a long-standing and most sincere friendship. 
But it would be a long catalogue were I to enu¬ 
merate half the celebrities who are mentioned. 
What, however, I think well worthy of remark 
and recollection, and which must strike every 
thoughtful reader, is the fact that Mr. Jerdan, 
editor of the influential Sun newspaper six or 
seven-and-thirty years ago, advocated—though 
what was called a Tory writer—many of those 
measures of enlightenment and humanity which 
it took the party warfare of a score of years to 
make practical. He proves himself, by the ex- 
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tracts here given, to have been essentially the J 
man in advance or his age, and all honour he to ' 
him accordingly. 

Fanny. To what opinions do you particularly 
allude ? 

Mrs. Smith. To those expressed in arguments 
for the removal of what were then called the 
Corn War Charges long years “ before the party 
cry of Free Trade was invented, or Protection 
had assumed that title”—eloquent arguments 
too, worthy of being the texts of the League 
preachers. Then his voice—as listened to 
through the Sun —was the first, it is believed, 
publicly raised in the cause of prevention of 
cruelty to animals : and this alone, in my opi¬ 
nion, is a good deed to be weighed heavily in 
the scale of his deserts. Altogether it is impos¬ 
sible for an impartial reader to feel other than 
deeply interested in the man as well as in his 
book; and for my own part I look anxiously for 
the succeeding volumes, which will give the his¬ 
tory of the Literary Gazette, reminiscences of 
the writers connected with it, and glimpses of 
English society in later years. 

Fanny. I see announced a book called “ Uncle 
Tom in England.” * I suppose it is a mere 
catchpenny to attract the readers—and they are 
all the world—of Mrs. Stowe’s great work ? 

Mrs. Smith. It deserves much better than to 
be called a catchpenny, although for the au¬ 
thor’s sake I am sorry it has been published. 

Fanny. Why? 

Mrs. Smith. Because it evinces powers that 
might have been turned to a more distinguished 
account 5 in fact, if we consider the rapidity with 
which, as the preface tells us, the story has been 
written, we must acknowledge it to be a won¬ 
derful performance. 

Fanny . But why such haste ? A really good 
book does not depend for its success on the 
precise date of its publication. 

Mrs. Smith. Precisely so. Mrs. Stowe, as 
you and I happen to know from good authority, 
occupied years in gathering her materials ; and 
1 will answer for it put them together in no 
hurry, only with that proper speed which in 
works of truth-telling fiction is necessary in 
order to keep up the dictating enthusiasm. 

“ Uncle Tom in England ” has evidently been 
produced by a clever imaginative writer, fresh 
from the reading of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabinfor 
the sensibilities awakened by such perusal make 
themselves known in every chapter, in fact, the 
little book is a sort of echo of the great one. 
But if authors who themselves attempt to carry 
forward into new works of fiction the characters 
from their old ones, rarely succeed, it is not to 
be expected that a new hand attempting such a 
task should overcome its inherent difficulties. 
Nevertheless, “ Uncle Tom in England ” can 
do no harm, and may even do good, since 
truths reauire to be constantly repeated on the 
world’s aull ear. If, among reading men, 
women, and children, there should be a “ micro- 


* Uncle Tom in England— a Proof that 
Black’s White.—( Bennett , 09, Fleet-street.) 


scopic minority” who have not yet read “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” I hope “ Uncle Tom in Eng¬ 
land” may fall into tneir hands first; for I think 
under these circumstances they would be more 
likely to do justice to its merits than I can; still 
I will read you a page or two, that you may 
judge for yourself. I must premise that Mr. 
Harris of this book is supposed to be the 
former master—and it is insinuated something 
more—of the George Harris of Mrs. Stowe. The 
Reverend Mr. Ginger will speak for himself 

“ What can I do?” said Harris; “I have tried 
every method with my slaves, and I cannot get them 
into that submission which is- necessary for the work¬ 
ing of my plantation. 1 ’ 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Ginger, “you are too 
severe. There is a power in kindness which all of 
us have felt, and it seldom fails to make conquest of 
the most stubborn heart.” 

“ I have tried kindness,” said Harris; “ I baT€ 
tried harshness, aud I have tried a middle course; 
but nothing avails. They thieve, they lie, they 
steal; they are adulterers, and would idle away 
their time from morning until night. Ought 1 to 
tolerate these things ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Ginger; it is very per¬ 
plexing. Let me go down to some of these people, 
and talk to them.” 

“ Jf you can do any good, you are welcome; but 
I doubt the success of your missiou.” 

Receiving, then, some intimation of who the 
parties were to be sought out and admonished, Mr. 
Ginger set off; and as he walked, he ruminated in 
his own mind the arguments he should employ, and 
mado a selection of those things he thought most 
likely to operate upon benighted minds; he resolved, 
in fact, to bo as gingerly as his nature would allow. 

Coming, then, to the shed where Marossi and 
Rosetta lay, still faint and suffering from their 
wounds, he looked down upon them, and said, “ My 
good children, what’s the matter?” 

Tho young people wero somewhat astonished by 
the presence of a stranger, and, overawed by hb 
demure appearance, and feeling ashamed of the 
stripes which they bore, they drew close together, 
and tried to conceal their wounds, but they spoke 
not. 

Mr. Ginger said, again—“ My good children ?” 

“ Wc ure not good children,” said Marossi; “ or, 
why are we beaten ?” 

“But you should he good children,” Mr. GingCT 
said, “ and then your master would not be angry, 
and would not punish you!” 

“ We are as good as we can be,” said Marossi; 
“ but nothing pleases him, and he treats us as if we 
were dogs.” 

“ It is wrong to speak of your master so!” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Ginger. “ I see that you are a self- 
willed boy—and that self-will will bring much 
misery upon you. It is imparted to yon by the 
devil.” 

“ Where does Mr. Harris’s ill-will come from, 
then ?” said Marossi. 

“ Mr. Harris is your master, and has a right to 
correct you when you offend him!” 

“ He is not my master, and has no right to me!” 
said Marossi, rising up with indignation. “I tell 
you he has no right to me!” 

“ I see,” said Mr. Ginger, “that the evil of dis¬ 
content has crept into your heart. You should be 
contented with the lot which God has given you. 
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It is wicked to murmur at His decrees. If there 
were no masters in the world, there could be no 
rule; and, without rule, nothing could exist. It is 
the lot of man to work, and you are no worse off 
than millions of your fellow-creatures. Take heed, 
therefore, that you yield not to this discontent, for 
it will lead you into wicked ways, and may bring 
you to a dreadful end.” I 

At this moment Susan entered. 

“What is your name?” inquired Mr. Ginger of 
her. 

“ Susan, sir,” said she, modestly. 

“ I have just been speaking to Mr. Harris about 
you, and I am anxious to talk with you, for your 
sours good.” 

“ I am anxious to hear anything of that ten¬ 
dency,” said Susan. 

“ Well, then,” continued Mr. Ginger, “ you have 
lately troubled your good master very much; you, 
and others upon the plantation. Now, as a minister 
of the Gospel, I warn you that you destroy the 
interest your souls have in the coming kingdom, by 
boing undutiful to those who are in authority over 
you.” 

“Of what Gospel are you the minister?” asked 
Susan. 

“ Of the Gospel of Jesus Christ!” responded Mr. 
Ginger. 

Susan's heart was beating with indignation, as 
she exclaimed—“ Do you dare to tell me, sir, that 
the Gospel of the blessed Jesus authorises any man 
to steal his fellow-creatures ?—to buy and sell them ? 
—to force them into unwilling bondage ?—to torture 
them if they complain of that bondage?—and to 
heap up riches by destroying the lives and promot¬ 
ing the wretchedness of their fellow-creatures? 
Look upon these young creatures, sir! A few years 
ago, they were stolen from their father and mother, 
and brought to Charleston by a wicked man, who 
every day of his life blasphemed against God. For 
the love of worldly gain, ho brought them there, 
and sold them to the man who now claims to be 
their master. He drives thorn on, as if they were 
beasts of burden, to most inhuman labours; and, 
when they refuse to do the task which he exacts 
from them, he beats them with cruel stripes, until 
they are brought to the condition you see now. Do 
you mean to tell mo, sir, that the Gospel of Christ” 
—here she spoke emphatically, and raising her 
hands towards heaven—“authorises such wicked 
deeds as these ?” 

Mr. Ginger was unexpectedly taken to task; and 
with a faltering tone of voice, he said, “Now look 
at the matter dispassionately. The Scriptures do 
not authorise that which is wrong. It is the duty 
of masters to be kind to their servants!” 

“ But answer me this question,” said Susan, “ for 
I will not let you move from it. Had the man 
who owned the slave-ship any right to steal these 
children from their homes?” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Mr. Ginger. 

“ Say 1 Yes ! 9 or ‘ No !* ” said Susan. 

“Well, NoV* said Mr. Ginger, somewhat em¬ 
barrassed. 

“ Then, had Mr. Harris a right to buy them, 
knowing them to be stolen V * 

“ Why, being stolen, it is well that somebody 
ghould take care of them.” 

“ That is no answer to my question,” said Susan; 
“ had he a right to buy them as slaves?” 

“ The laws of the country allow it,” 6aid Mr. 
Ginger. 

“ The laws of the country allowed the Jews to 


take our blessed Saviour, and nail him to a cross; 
but did they do right ?” asked Susan, triumphantly. 

“ Of course not,” said Mr. Ginger; “ but we 
cannot change the laws when we wish, even though 
they may be wrong.” 

“ But we may try to change them,” said Susan. 
“ Now, if people did not buy slaves, nobody would 
steal them; and if you ore a true minister of Christ, 
you will go to Mr. Harris, and tell him, that he has 
no right to these poor creatures; and that God will 
hold him accountable for their wrongs.” 

“ I have told him that he should be kind to 
them,” said Mr. Ginger, hoping that this would re¬ 
lieve him from any further difficulty. 

“ And let me tell you, sir,” said Susan—looking 
Mr. Ginger full in the face—“ that it is you pro¬ 
fessors of religion who accommodate yourselves to 
this barbarous institution of slavery—it is you who, 
being kind while you arc unjust, throw a shield of 
protection around that which, if it were left even to 
the common sense of mankind, would soon crumble 
to decay! 1 had a mistress once who was all kind¬ 

ness to me; she educated me, and treated me and 
my daughter as if we were her own children. I 
was so happy then, that I cared not to assert my 
right to freedom. She taught me to know that I 
was equal with her in the sight of God, and the 
chain of natural affection which bound me to her, 
was stronger than all the fetters of slavery. But, 
through the dissipation of a son of hers, I, her equal 
heir to eternity, and my own darling child equal 
heir with us, were thrown into the market, like dogs, 
sheep, pigs, horses, or what you will, and tho price 
of our flesh and blood paid for the debaucheries of 
an abandoned spendthrift. If your religion, sir, 
allows this to be right, my prayer is that God may 
forgive you for entertaining it, and deliver me from 
the sufferings it brings upon me !” 

Mr. Ginger was so overcome by the inspired 
manner of the woman, that, putting his hand into 
his pocket, he drew out a piece of silver and pre¬ 
sented it to her. 

“Iam not ungrateful, sir, for any kindness you 
would show to me; but I ask not charity —I de¬ 
mand JU8TICE !” 

Mr. Ginger then turned and offered the coin to 
the children, but Marossi, presenting to it the up¬ 
right palm of his hand, and pushing it away, said, 
“ That which Susan refuses, wo refuse; and that 
which she demands, we demand also!” 

Mr. Ginger was considerably abashed, and ap¬ 
pearing to have lost something from his pocket— 
disappeared, to return no more. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Elementary Catechisms. (Ghroom^ 
and Sons .)—“ Physical Geography,” and “ The 
British Empire,” form numbers of this cheap, 
well-designed series, and we recommend them 
with great confidence to our leaders. School¬ 
books grow rapidly out of date, and such books 
as these, incorporating recent discoveries and 
new information, are extremely valuable to 
parents and teachers. 

The Dictionary op Domestic Medi¬ 
cine and Household Surgery. By Spen¬ 
cer Thompson, M.D.L.R.C.S., Edinburgh. 
No. 9 .—(Groombridge <5* Sons .)—This is a work 
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we have often had occasion to praise, and to 
recommend especially to emigrants and country 
residents. Its instructions are clear and sen¬ 
sible, and precisely of the character to be avail¬ 
able in an emergency, when illness or accident 
may occur far from professional advice. 


Advice to her God-Daughter. By a 
Lady.— (Seeley, Fleet-street .)—This is a very 
well-intentioned little book, but contains nothing 
more than a repetition of the customary advice 
offered to little girls by rather common-place, 
but well-meaning people. 


AMUSEMENTS OP THE MONTH. 


The Haymarket. —Mrs. Keeley having 
sufficiently recovered from her very severe ac¬ 
cident to resume her theatrical duties, made her 
re-appearance to a crowded house, on the 6th 
ultimo, in “Jack Sheppard.” This old Adelphi 
favourite, adapted by Mr. Buckstone from Har¬ 
rison Ainsworth’s popular novel, is the only dra¬ 
matic version which has ever been licensed by 
the Lord Chamberlain; and certainly there is as 
little in it that can be considered objectionable 
as it was possible to give. But, whilst according 
to Mr. Buckstone all due praise for the taste 
and discrimination with which he has arranged 
the story for the stage, we cannot think it one 
well adapted to improve the morals of the class 
who occupy the galleries of a theatre. It is 
much to say of such a theme that it is as little 
objectionable as possible; and the admirable 
acting of Mrs. Keeley redeemed her part from 
all approach to coarseness. Her make up was 
admirable, and her personification of the cha¬ 
racter throughout most life-like. The piece is 
as popular as when it was first brought out, and 
at the conclusion the plaudits of the audience 
are prolonged and vociferous. We were glad to 
see that Mrs. Keeley retained but few traces of 
her severe illness, although evidently a good 
deal exhausted by her arduous exertions. “ Paul 
Pry” continues to be the second piece, and 
Wright is as popular in it as ever: he seems so 
completely identified with the Adelphi, we can 
scarcely imagine how his place is to be filled up. 
In his peculiar line he has no rival, and we must 
regard his proposed absence from the Adelphi 
more in the light of a temporary separation than 
of a divorce. 

Sadler’s Wells has re-opened for the sea¬ 
son under the able management of Mr. Phelps, 
whose exertions in the cause of the legitimate 
drama are too universally recognized to need 
more than grateful acknowledgment from all 
who really love the stage. Those who remember 
what Sadler’s Wells was, before his directorship, 
would certainly fail to recognize either the au¬ 
dience or the theatre, so wonderfully are both 
improved. The fact is, Mr. Phelps has educated 
his audience to the appreciation of excellence, so 
that, accustomed to see the best plays performed 
in the very best manner, they have become too 
refined and too discriminating to endure any 
discrepancy in a performance. We have seen, 
during the last fortnight, two of Shakspeare’s 
plays at this house, “ King Lear” and “ All’s 
well that ends well,” and both were intellectual 
feasts of the highest order. King Lear is too 
well known to need much comment, save in the 


acting, which showed the careful and studious 
training which Mr. Phelps is celebrated for 
bestowing on his company. His own personifi¬ 
cation of Lear was a marvellous piece of nature; 
differing greatly from the usual version of the 
character, and widely varying from that espe¬ 
cially which Macready made popular, it was to 
our fancy at least as true. It is the very imper¬ 
fection of LeaFs nature, his headlong passions, 
his blind impetuosity in following the dictates 
of feeling—the very fact that his errors of judg¬ 
ment so fearfully punish themselves, that enlist 
all our human feelings in his cause; and we 
almost grieve at the rough plainness of Kent's 
remonstrance, whilst we feel bow well it is de¬ 
served. Mr. Phelps’s Lear was, emphatically, 
that which Shakspeare seems to have intended; 
and from first to last it held the sympathies and 
feeliDgs of the audience enchained: not for a 
moment did the interest flag, although the tra¬ 
gedy is one of the longest on the stage. The 
minor characters were all carefully studied, 
though in some of them we could desire to see 
an improvement. Mr. Bennett, as Kent , rolled 
out his words too slowly for the honest speaking, 
plain man he ought to have seemed; he appeared 
to forget that the sound should seem an echo 
of the sense; for the most abrupt speech fell 
from his lips with a measured accent far more 
suited to the utterance of a courtly compliment. 
Mr. Marston, as Edgar, played well; but not 
with that infinite variety of talent which the very 
arduous part of a feigned madman demands. 
Miss T. Bassano, on the contrary, played the 
Fool with infinite grace and elegance; her acting 
was evidently the result of very careful study, 
as well as great talent. The part of Cor¬ 
delia was prettily played by Miss Cooper; but 
that young lady is too much addicted to the 
melting mood to be always true to her author. 
The characters of Goneril and Regan (the most 
hateful, perhaps, in the whole range of English 
plays) were well sustained by Mesdames Temnn 
and Barrett. Mr. F. Robinson, as Edmund , 
gave considerable promise of excellence; but, 
at present, his voice is too even; it lacks point 
and weight. “ All’s well that ends well” is a 
play not often seen on the stage, nor is it one 
well adapted for scenic representation. Mr. 
Phelps, however, sustained the part of ParolUs , 
and his original reading of this character evi¬ 
dently amused the house in the highest degree. 
Miss Cooper spoke her part well, and looked 
extremely pretty; but we cannot imagine her to 
be the woman who could seek so resolutely to 
win the husband of her love; she gave the im- 
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pression rather of one who would grieve to 
death at the barriers between her and the object 
of her affection than of one who would do and 
dare so much to achieve her aim. Miss Bassano, 
too, quite misunderstood her character (Diana), 
especially in the closing scene, in which she ex¬ 
hibited a boldness and audacity of manner which 
we cannot imagine a young girl capable of show¬ 
ing, when speaking, for the first time, in the 
presence of majesty, and on a subject which 


would naturally make her bashful. We should 
be glad to see this young lady act the part in a 
very different manner, and we are sure it is in 
her power to do so. The scenery, dresses, and 
entire mise en scene, were of the first order, and 
showed that every endeavour had been made to 
give our great poet a home worthy of him. The 
crowded audience testified, too, that those do 
still exist who love and appreciate the works of 
“ The sweet Bard of Avon.” 


THE TOILET. 

(Specially communicated from Paris.) 
COSTUME FOR OCTOBER. 


The autumn modes are, it seems, decided to be 
little more than a series of innovations on the sum¬ 
mer ones. Fashion, iustead of following her usual 
course of gradually modifying one season's creations 
to suit the exigences of the succeeding one, waves 
her band, and lo ! all is changed in toto. 

No doubt thero will be many rebels; the eye that 
is accustomed to a certain style of dress, will at first 
find the new one wholly uusuited to its ideas of taste 
and becomingness— mais e'est la mode , that is suffi¬ 
cient, and in a very little while the most resolute 
oppositionists will yield to the fiat, and, like les 
moutons de Panurge , leap resignedly after the 
leader. 

Let us begin with the bonnets. Adieu to the 
chapeau d coup de vent : the new ones are to bo 
round and close, framing the face in a regular oval, 
neither very large nor very small; the interior is to 
bo trimmed very fully, principally with two rib¬ 
bons, a wide and a narrow, assortis; but wreathes 
of flowers, and blonde will also be worn. The 
calotte is extremely small, so much so, that the 
hair will have to be dressed to suit it, being twisted 
or plaited tightly, and in a small circle at the back. 

At present straws continue to be worn, but no 
longer the light, transparent paille de dentelle of the 
summer; they are generally composed of bands of 
straw, variously plaited and decorated, brown, grey, 
mixed, icc., and interlaced with creeps of taffetas ; 
the trimming of ruches of taffetas round the front 
and the bavolet are of course of the same colour, 
and a bunch of curled feathers to match is generally 
placed at each side. 

These, however, will soon give way as the season 
advances, and be replaced by a novelty which will ; 
probably go through the winter. It consists of j 
chapeaux do soie de Schweich , which are in a sort 
of plush, and are to take the place of the beavers 
and feutres of the last two years. They are to be 
in every colour, the graver ones trimmed with 
plaid ribbons, half satin, half velvet; or for dress, 
with bouquets of feathers, ostrich or casoar, the 
colour of the bonnet. 

A very pretty novelty is tho chapeau damier. 
The fond is composed of bands of satin and velours 
epingle woven together—by the modiste , bien en- 
tendu —like the squares on a draught-board, from 
w hence it takes its name ; the passe , in tulle bouil- 
lonnk , is surmounted by the rouleaux , somewhat 
flattened, and placed in relief, the one in satin, the 
other in velvet, to match the fond ; the edge is bor¬ 
dered with blonde , and on each side are the mara¬ 


bouts Stoiles. Nothing can be more elegant or 
more distinguished than this bonnet, more especially 
when in white. 

The flowers of the season are principally in vel¬ 
vet : they consist of anemones, dahlias, poppies, and 
more than all, tulips, in which the fond is of ba¬ 
tiste, with the streaks in velvet: these, it is said, 
are to be the favourite flowers for the winter, both 
•for outdoors and in. Apropos of coiffures : a 
whisper goes round that a modified style Empire 
is likely to dethrone the bandeaux bouffants; and 
that short curls and boucles friskes will be much 
worn, particularly in evening dress. 

Cloaks are beginning already to make their ap¬ 
pearance : the principal shapes are the Rob Roy , 
the Charles IX., the Camargo, and the Mont¬ 
morency All partake moro or less of the style 
Talma, being round, and falling in ample draperies 
towards the bottom; somo have sleeves, some large 
cols rabattus, some capuchons, but the general 
cut differs but little. They are trimmed with lace, 
galons, fringes, frange guipures, ruches of satin, 
with narrow black lace sewn on the edges; in -fact, 
there is no limit to the fancy exercised in this 
respect. As yet, however, it is Bomewhat premature 
to enter into minute descriptions on the subject of 
cloaks, and we will defer till next month further 
details on the matter. 

Gowns are undergoing fewer transformations than 
other articles of the toilette, though no doubt the 
winter will bring considerable changes in this im¬ 
portant point. 

Volants linger on; they are so elegant, so be¬ 
coming, so graceful, that their reign is not easily 
ended. The latest novelty in this respect consists 
| of one deep flounce, with a ruche , or plissSe & la 
vieille, at the bottom; while a second flounce, much 
narrower, with a similar trimming both at the head 
and at the edge, falls over it. The volants are, 
almost invariably, cut on the straight. 

For evening dress gowns are to be made en tablier , 
that is to say, with decants of coloured silk covered 
with flounces of point d f Angleterre, de Venise , 
d'Alengon , &c. For balls, it is said, these tabliers 
are to be in the most splendid itoffes , embroidered 
with gold and silver, pearls, and coloured stones. 
Most of the winter materials are likely to be rich 
and heavy; silks, embroidered in raised patterns, 
and large bouquets in velvet for the morning, both 
in gowns and mantelets , and for the evening 
brocb&e* and lamies with gold and silver. 

A variety of new and pretty materials in wool, or 
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wool and Bilk, are being prepared for negligi and 
half-dress. For walking dress, cloaks in cloth will 
be principally adopted. 

The petits pits are more the rage than ever. 
They appear in chemises de nuit and de jour , in 
peignoirs , in fichus , in manchetteSf and in caps, 
mixed with entre deux of muslin and lace, and 
borders of Valenciennes. They have even made 
their way into evening toilette, where they are seen 
in caps of tulle , with no other trimming than a 
touffe of flowers at each side. 

Among the novelties in flowers is that of having 
the blossoms and foliage all in one colour and ma¬ 


terial, to go with dress capotes of the same nuance ; 
for instance, for a white capote there are convolvuli 
leaves, Ac., all in white satin, relieved by having 
the stamens in green. For a blue one are blue 
clochettes with the same foliage, and ainsi de suite. 

You see we are already pretty far advanced into 
the mysteries of the winter modes, thanks to tlie 
advancement of the season, which has certainly 
taken Time by the forelock and dragged him forcibly 
at a much quicker rate than he is wont to advance, 
almost into the winter, while we ought to be still in 
early autumn, out of which season we are being 
completely cheated. 


THE GARDEN. —OCTOBER. 


“ In saffron vest, and crowned with oaken wreath, 

Behold the gleamy month upon his way! 

At chilly evening, fading woods beneath, 

He views the year’s decline, his ’minished ray. 

Now fitful moans are heard upon the breeze, 

(Some spirit voice, perhaps, or viewless fay, 

Lamenting beauteous summer’s transient stay), 

And yellow leaves fall fluttering from tbe trees. 

The ear, deep list’ning, gathers by degrees 
The booming sound of winter with his host, 

Mustering his myriads on the polar coast, 

To pour, ere long, tumultuous o’er the seas 

Hail, snow, and storm, and whirlwind’s rushing might, 
Like Chaos rolling through the realms of night!”—J. S. 


Plant-Houses. 

It is now quite time to have green-house and con¬ 
servatory plants of all sorts housed in their winter 
quarters—choose a fine day for the operation, and 
let the plants be perfectly dry; take off all decayed 
leaves, tie up straggling growths, root out weeds, 
and, if necessary, give the plants a top-dressing. 
If the conservatory has had a thorough revision, 
such as cutting-in climbers, forking-up borders, 
Ac., the most desirable plants should bo selected to 
make good all deflciences in that house, but be 
careful to avoid overcrowding. Large plants in 
pots may, with great advantage, be sunk into the 
border; overcrowding must also bo avoided in 
every other structure where plants are stored for the 
winter. It is far better at this season to throw away 
the worst of the stock, than run the risk of injuring 
the best plant*. Favourite sorts will be better re¬ 
placed by young plants in the spring. In arranging 
the plants in the mixed green-house, some regard 
must be paid to the state of the growth of the plants 
at the time of housing, as it is not to be expected 
that all will be gone to rest alike ; on the contrary, 
some will still be growing, and in that case they will 
require to have the best situations selected for them, 
so that they can secure a good supply of sunlight 
and air, to perfect the growth, after which the 
quantity of water must be gradually lessened; but 
observe that with hard-wooded plants there is a 
point beyond which water must not be withheld. 
In fact I may here observe, that with such plants, 
watering, for the next four or five months, will be 
the most important operation connected with them. 
They are, or soon ought to be, in a state of rest, and 
of couree require no more water than is necessary 
to preserve their vitality; and it is their artificial 
condition, by having the roots eonflned in a pot, 


which renders this the more difficult, because, under 
such circumstances, the equability of temperature 
about the roots, so necessary to their well-being, 
cannot be kept up, and not only varies with the 
changes of temperature to which tbe circumfluent 
atmosphero is subject, but in consequence of the 
porosity of the pots, moisture is continually escap¬ 
ing from the roots, which is an artificial condition. 
The greatest safeguard is the most perfect drainage. 
If the water passes freely though slowly away, the 
plant is safe; if it stagnates, there is danger. I like 
a plant, even in a perfect 6tate of rest, to want water 
once a-week. Of course these remarks apply to 
hard-wooded plants; with such as are of a more 
succulent nature, a much greater latitude may be 
taken, and anything short of positive dryness will 
not injure them. There is another point to be at¬ 
tended to in arranging the plants, which is, to take 
care that such plants as Lescheuaultias, Aphelcxes, 
Polygaiias, Boronias, Pimeleas, Crowceas, Draco- 
phylums, are not so placed as to be subject to any 
cold and cutting draughts of wind, which we may 
now soon expect. It is a good plan to keep such 
plants as these at one end by themselves, so that 
they may only havo a free circulation of air in calm 
fine weather. 

Forcing-Houses. 

PineiHes .—As the influence of the sun becomes 
lessened, the interior temperature mast be gradually 
lowered. Air, however, must be carefully admitted, 
according to external circumstances. Open tbe 
ventilators as early as possiblo in the morning, and 
close early, so as to shut up plenty of solar heat. 
Btir up the surface of the bed of plunging materials, 
and syringe over it and abont the lower parts of the 
plants, but by no means over-head. The bottom 
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heat may be allowed to declino a point or two for 
tho succession plants, but fruiters will require to 
have it maintained from 85 to 90 deg. A drier at¬ 
mosphere in general must now be aimed at, in order 
to assist the plants whioh have made their growth 
to go to rest for a time. 

Vineries, —Continue to pay every attention to 
tho lato houses carrying fruit, as their greatest 
enemy at this time is a damp atmosphere. Fires 
must be occasionally lighted, taking care at the 
same time to admit air liberally, otherwise too much 
heat will indues tho berries to shrivel. Keep all 
decaying berries constantly cut out. 

Peach-Houses. —The whole of these will now 
have the wood well ripened, and the leaves may be 
all brushed off, and the shoots loosened from the 
trellis. If the practice has been to remove the lights 
for a month or two, it may be done at once, but I 
do not advocate tho practice; still, I would letdown 
the movoable lights, and take off the ropes, and 
open all the front ventilators. Take an early op¬ 
portunity to put the houses in thorough repair, but 
leave the whitewashing until they are closed. 

Pits and Frames. —Great care must be used to 
keep up a kindly bottom-heat to Cucumbers, 
whether obtained from pipes or by means of fer¬ 
mented dung. Let them be double-matted at night, 
but open early, and give a little air to dissipate 
stagnated moisture. Melons will also require a 
kindly bottom-heat, but care must be had to keep 
a tolerably dry atmosphere about them, or else they 
will be little better than gourds. 

Flower-Gardbn. 

Many things to supply the wants of another sea¬ 
son still remain to be propagated, and amongst 
them I would recommend that a nice place should 
be selected under a north wall, filled with light 
porous soil, and a few hand-lights to be placed 
thereon, to be filled with cuttings of the different 
varieties of Calceolarias for bedding out, such as 
Kentish Hero, Kayii, Viscocissima, Sultan, Angusti- 
folia, Rugosa, and Thyrsiflora: they will only re¬ 
quire protection in very sevore weather, and will 
furnish a most abundant supply of plants next year. 
Put in more store pots of Verbenas—the smallest 
cuttings are best, two joints being plenty. Use 
plenty of silver sand—I never had a finer stock of 
bedding stuff than this year, and the whole were 
struck and preserved through the winter in silver 
sand alono, with good drainage, and a layer of moss 
to prevent the sand from percolating away. Strict 
attention to neatness is very desirable at this season, 
when we are naturally anxious to prolong the beauty 
of the flower-garden. Continue, therefore, tho 
constant removal of all decaying matter, as well 
us staking and tyiug all autumn flowering plauts. 
Pay attention to late-budded Roses, by the removal 
of bandages, and slightly shortening top-heavy 
plants. Cuttings of Chinese, Hybrid, Bourbon, and 
many perpetual roses may now be put in under 
handlights, in the shade of a north wall, or they 
may be put in store-pots, and kept through the 
winter in a cold pit. 

Auriculas. —In consequence of the present damp 
and showery weather, these plants will require a 
little extra attention; give all the air possible on 
mild and open days, and all decayed leaves should 
be carefully taken off, to prevent the stock from be¬ 
coming cankered. Use water very sparingly; in 
short, the dampness of the atmosphere is quite suffi¬ 
cient to sustain them for some time. Towards the 


autumn many of the strong plants will throw up 
their trusses of blossom, which will inevitably in¬ 
jure spring blooms, and likewise produce a great 
weakness in the plunts. To prevent the latter as 
much as possible, us well as to throw strength into 
those that have flowered, the bunch of blooms 
should be immediately taken off at the top of the 
stem; for if taken lower down, the remainder of 
the stem would melt or slime, which is certain 
destruction to the plant, and if the stem is left too 
short, there is a difficulty—when ripe—of taking 
it out at the socket. 

Polyanthus , Primrose , § —The named varieties 
of the former, and the double kinds of tho latter, 
that have been grown in shady borders during the 
summer months, should be immediately potted, for 
the purposo of getting them well rooted before severe 
weather sets in. When sufficiently rooted give all 
the air possible; for the more hartly they are kept 
at this season the better, as doing so produces 
strength, and the plant will consequently flower in 
the spring with much finer and larger blooms. 

Carnations and Picotees. — Continue potting 
those layers that are properly rooted, placing them 
into small pots, in compost, but avoiding all manure 
in the mixture. Some of the stock that were layered 
fully late in the season will be found not to have 
rooted sufficiently; should the autumn prove cold 
and wet, these would lie much benefited by placing 
frames over them, with a brick under each corner 
to admit of a current of air passing through. 
The delicate and weakly ones that are yet re¬ 
maining on the old stools, should be kept rather 
dry, more especially if they have been exposed to 
the late showers. 

Pinks. —The late planted out sorts should be 
looked to, and any that may have been loosened by 
worms should be well firmed previously to bad wea¬ 
ther setting in. 

Pansies. —Attend to former infractions. 

Tulips. —The named offaets of the scarce varieties 
may be planted any time this and tho following 
month, the beds having been well prepared to re¬ 
ceive them. Later in the season will do for plant¬ 
ing the strong-blooming bulbs. 

Pelargoniums. —These plants will require great 
attention in the winter months, particularly those 
that have been growing in damp situations. We 
have seen large collections lately, completely covered 
with that fatal pest the spot; warmth and keeping 
them dry afford the only counteraction. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Continue the earthing-up of Celery whenever tho 
foliage is dry. Thin-out late Turnips, and make a 
sowing in light soil to come on in tho spring. Sow 
Radishes and small salading for late purposes, lie 
up Endive and Bath Cos Lettuce for blanching, but be 
sure to do so only when they are perfectly dry. Plant 
out a good breadth of Cabbage for early spring use, 
and prick out the last sowing thickly in nursery beds. 
Prick out the seedling plants of Walcheren and 
other Cauliflowers, in frames, and select, enrich, 
and trenoh-up a nice piece for hand-lights, to be 
planted in about a fortnight or three weeks hence. 
Manure and trenoh-up all vacant ground, laying it 
up as rough as possible. Keep the surface-soil well 
stirred amongst all advancing crops, such as Spi¬ 
nach, autumn Cabbage, and the Brassica tribe gene¬ 
rally. Sow a few Carrots in a sheltered situation, 
and beforo sowing prick in a layer of quick lime* 

I -c. 
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NEW AND RARE PLANT. 

Physochlaina grandiflora (Hook., Solana- 
ccse).—Sept., 1851.—An interesting herba¬ 
ceous, perennial plant, with much branched terete 

stems, clothed 
with downy pu¬ 
bescence, and 
having alternate, 
petiolate, ovate, 
acute leaves, 
about thrice as 
long as the pe¬ 
tiole. The flow¬ 
ers are produced 
in terminal pani¬ 
cles, and are of 
a pale-green co¬ 
lour, having a 
slight tinge of 
purple, and 
marked with lon¬ 
gitudinal lines, 

,, . ... which are again 

Pbyiochluna gnnditori. connected by 

oblique transverse ones, also of a purple colour. 
Our figure represents a portion of a branch about half 
the natural size. It is a native of Thibet, and was 
raised from seed sent to Kew by Lieut. Strachey, 
who gathered them at an elevation of 15,000 feet 



above the level of the sea. It forms a strong-rooted, 
hardy plant, and will thrive in any kind of garden 
soil. 


Improved Garden Roller.—T o prevent tic 
I gravel sticking to the roller, fasten immediately 



above the roller a double row of short brushes, made 
of wire, whalebone, or any other material that will 
answer the purpose : this is a very good plan. The 
brushes are attached to a bar of iron or wood, which 
may be easily secured to the lower extremities of the 
handle at each end of the roller, as shown by our 
figure. Placed above the roller, and not at the side 
in front, as some persons have them, the brushes 
may be adjusted so as to brush the gravel to either 
side, according as the roller is drawn or pushed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Percie. —His contribution is duly received, and 
accepted. 

Venetia and A Voice are both declined. 

A Constant Subscriber, Clifton.—The maga¬ 
zines you mention are now incorporated. 

A Lady cannot have had much experience of 
periodical literature, or she would know that a re¬ 
view of a book cannot be purchased in any respecta¬ 
ble publication. 

A Controversialist.— We really do not pre¬ 
tend to be any authority on military matters; but 
j udging from facts, we are inclined to think that it 
would have gone hard with us at Waterloo if the 
Prussians had not arrived in time to turn the tide in 
our favour. Those who say that the victory was 
won before our allies made their appearance, forget 
or are blind to the incidental admission made by 
authorities on the subject, that the Prussians 
“ opened their fire at four o’clock,” although the 
battle was not decided till seven o’clock. Now at 
whom could the Prussians have been firing during 
these eventful three hours ? Surely not at them¬ 
selves or their friends, but at the foe; and we know 
how soon disastrous or welcome intelligence spreads 
through an army, and depresses or inspirits them : it 
is sometimes felt and detected, even without any 
direct evidence, by that secret instinct which amounts 
sometimes to a revelation. However humiliating it 
may be to our national vanity, the truth is that the 
operations of Blucher on the flank of the French 
saved the day. Thank Heaven that we have greater 
things to be’ proud of than mere military renown, 
and can well afford to dispense with the exclusive 


claim to any particular victory, while we occupy the 
position of being the teachers of constitutional 
liberty to all the world. 

Jessica. —The limbs of children should be pro¬ 
perly, not luxuriously, covered. We have heard 
physicians say that many a child has been ruined in 
its constitution by attempting to turn it into “& 
little Highlander.” 

Nephew Tommy.— The review in question is 
simply bigoted, if not stupid. Slavery is either 
good or bad; and if its badness is admitted, we fear 
that a cowardly and discreet toleration of the system 
will never work its care. It is only such books fc 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that can stir ui 
up to active resolutions and sterling conduct in ad¬ 
vocacy of the right. Such books are not revolu¬ 
tionary, except so far as they produce a revolution 
of feeling; and that great and necessary object 
gained, the acts of legislation may afterwards pro¬ 
ceed with proper gravity, decorum, care, and deter¬ 
mination, so that society may not be injured in the 
reconstruction of its parts. With regard to the 
“ sudden conversions” narrated, it must be observed 
that such things are more frequent in a half civilised 
community, liable to be very roughly and powerfully 
acted upon by what is new and quite out of the 
sphere of their ordinary observation, than in more 
cultivated society, where polishing influences are 
constantly wearing away the tendency to super¬ 
natural enthusiasm. For the sake of dramatic 
effect, also, it is allowable in a book to bring cause 
and effect into closer relation and manifestation than 
in ordinary life, the gradual and minute details of 
which would be tiresome and unartistic. 


Printed by Rogerton fc Tuxford, 940, Strand, London. 
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BLACK AND WHITE: 

A REAL INCIDENT IN THE FARMER-LIFE OF MISSOURI. 

[TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN.] 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Far, in the far West, where the ice-crowned J tilling of the ground, which also a waggon, with 
mountains force their jagged summits against a canvas tilt, standing near the house, testified, 
each other, and the mountain torrents send their and which probably, with a cart not far removed 
waters to two different seas, to the Atlantic and from it, had conveyed the whole amount of the 
Pacific Oceans; far beyond still, where bursting farmer’s goods ana chattels to this his new 
its rude way through the formidable masses found home. 

of rock, which with mighty force it seems to The sun glanced at this moment with its red 
have rent asunder, or hurling itself along in and glowing rays in the tops of the trees, as a 
mad daring, dancing and foaming onward as if horseman, mounted on a small Indian pony, 
rejoicing over its accomplished exploit, comes following a narrow cow track, approached the 
down the mighty Missouri, the “ muddy river,” place, and had reached the opening where the 
as the Indian terms it, on account of the ravages stems and branches of the fallen timber lay in 
which it commits on its own shores; or the the wildest confusion. He stopped his pony 
" Roaring River,” as the white man christened for some seconds, and raising himself aloft in 
it when he first beheld its source, where, fall the stirrups, appeared to be looking for an 
after fall, like the pursued panther, it sprung opening, by which he might make his way 
out of the abysses of the mountains, and became through these heaps of wood and so reach the 
calm only as it reached the screening thickets of house. The wish, however, might have re- 
the low lands, and there, between the giant mained unfulfilled, for, uttering a light oath, he 
stems of the primeval fuel, completed its course, pressed the one spur, aimed but against the 
gliding into the arms of its strong brother, the flank of the pony, and compelled her to leap 
Mississippi. over the first log that obstructed his path. 

There, where in the shade of oaks and hick- The little lively horse saw quickly what his 
ories the wild vine wound its powerful shoots master purposed, and accustomed to overcome 
from branch to branch, and bound the stately obstacles that were perpetually presenting them- 
trees in their tenacious arms; while with a more selves in the wood, continued to approach, with 
showy exterior, indeed, with blossoms glittering admirable address, ever nearer and nearer to 
with many colours, and more tender leaves, the house; here vaulting over a tree-trunk, 
other climbing plants also ascended the great there threading his way through splintered and 
branches, and appeared to clasp them in loving widely-scattered boughs, till suddenly he saw 
embraces, but at the same time infused poison himself, after an especially daring leap over, or 
into their veins, and only sought the power to rather through the top of a fallen oak, so hem- 
cling fast around the noole trees, to rob them med in by insurmountable obstructions, that he 
of light and air, till theyfinally perished in their stood stock still; and in the firm persuasion 
grasp, and dried up. There, in the yet almost that he had done his utmost, waited with 
unreclaimed wilderness, stood a small, rudely- patience what next his rider should resolve 
built log-house, with wide gaping chimneys, on, who indeed had the most interest in the 
constituted of clay; the north side close set matter. 

against the dark wood, whose colossal tops He, however, looked round in vain for a way 
soared high above the humble roof; but the out, and finally did that which he should have 
three other sides, in the true sense of the word, done at the first; he shouted to the house, and 
pallisaded by an actual chaos of felled trees, that with a powerful and vigorous “ Hallo!” 
high-piled bush, or upper wood; huge lopped which was instantly answered by a choir of ten 
boles and knotty wide straggling boughs. or twelve yelling and howling hounds. 

The owner of this place had apparently settled Immediately afterwards the rude door of 

down here only a short rime, and begun the boards opened, and a slender and somewhat 
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stately matron appeared at it, who gazed round 
in quest of the person calling, and wholly in 
vain; while the dogs, at the sight of their mis¬ 
tress, became constantly more excited, and 
raised so terrible a noise that for a time every 
other sound was lost in it. 

“ Be quiet, Mu 9 e! down with thee, Watch ! 
wilt thou be still, Dick ? Dogs! you drive 
me to desperation! be quiet, there—can’t you 
hear!” cried the woman, stilling the riot, which 
appeared at length to abate itself, when a second 
“ Hallo ! the house!” roused their rage afresh, 
and it appeared no longer to know any bounds. 

The patience of the matron had evidently 
reached its limit, so taking a drinking-cup, 
shaped out of a large gourd, which swam in a 
full bucket on a bench at the door, she dashed 
the clear, cold fluid over the furious animals, 
which sent them howling and whimpering hither 
and thither. 

For the third time, profiting by this mo¬ 
mentary silence, the voice shouted, in aug¬ 
mented importance, its “ hallo!” and the ma¬ 
tron now first became aware of the horseman, 
whose head was raised only the least in the 
world above the surrounding mass of boughs. 

“ Mr. Hennings, is that you ?” exclaimed 
she, laughing, as she perceived the situation of 
the youug man, “ how in the name of heaven 
have you lost yourself thus ?” 

“ Lost!” cried he, in comic desperation, “ I 
should like to know how I could lose myself 
here; I am fixed as fast as a wolf in a trap. 
Where the deuce is the entrance to your house ? 
I am here actually on the footpath, but it does 
not appear particularly frequented.” 

“ You should have ridden round the clearing, 
through the wood,” replied the matron 5 “ my 
husband has been felling trees here.” 

“ Yes, nobody can deny that,” said the horse¬ 
man, laughing; “ the evidence lies at hand.” 

“ Remain there a little, Mr. Hennings,” called 
out now the tittering voice of a maiden from be¬ 
hind the matron; and close to her, at the same 
moment, appeared two most charming heads, 
which sought to discover with every symptom of 
curiosity the dilemma of the young man. “ Only 
remain there awhile; father has said that in the 
course of the next week he will clear all the 
wood away, and then the footpath will be open.” 

“Thanks, Sally, thanks!” cried Hennings, 
laughing; “ but the time might seem long to 
me, if I heard your dear tongue constantly so 
near, and yet could not get over to it. Nay, my 
pony may see how he can get out alone; I will 
make it easier for him.” 

And with this he sprang from the horse, took 
off both saddle and bridle, laid them over his 
arm, and clambered, though not without some 
violent exertion, bis way to the house, not more 
than sixty paces distant. The pony, when he 
saw himself deserted by his master, remained at 
first quietly standing, and only pricked up his 
ears very noticeably; but when he perceivea how 
the case really stood, and remembered the 
trough at which he hoped to be fed, he flung up 
his head, neighed several times loudly, and then 


flew, having no longer any burden to restrain 
him, with determined leaps, right over trunks 
and tops, till snorting, and kicking fairly out 
with his hind legs at the assailing dog?, be 
stopped at the door of the hut, and there greeted 
his master joyfully, who, struggling on, now ap¬ 
proached too. His master, however, flung down 
the saddle and bridle, sprung up the steps, 
formed of logs laid one over another, into the 
house, and seizing the hand of the mistress, and 
heartily shaking it, exclaimed, “ How are you, 
Mrs. Draper? How are you, Sally and Lucy- 
your hand: all well ?—look, at least, all sound 
as acorns! But where is the old man ?” I 

“ Father is still out in the wood: he is seek¬ 
ing the horses,” replied, after the brief greeting. 
Sally, the younger of the two girls, who might be 
about nineteen years of age. 

" Have you seen no traces of them in the 
wood ?” asked the matron, as she put aside 
the great cotton spinning-wheel into a corner, 
and stirred up the fire in the chimney with the 
long poker to a fresher glow. 

“ They must have come down out of tie hills 
this morning,” said Hennings; “ at least their 
course was along the creek, and if 1 am notmis- 
taken, I heard the bells just above the cross¬ 
road !” 

“Oh, then, father will certainly not find 
them,” cried Sally, vivaciously. “ He would go 
up to Potter’s Creek, and thence to the left seek 
them down the valley.” 

“ Nay, he is probably already on their trace,” 
replied the young man, “ for on the soft swamp! 
ground I saw distinctly the impression of s 
shoe.” 

“Father ha6 his mocassins on to-day; that 
must be somebody else.” 

“ Ay, certainly in that case; but who want* 
the horses ? Is there a dance somewhere ? 1 
seems to interest you all immensely whether 
the father finds the horses or not.” 

“ Dance! fie, Mr. Hennings! I thought you 
knew that we don’t dance 1” retorted the matron* 
somewhat piqued. 

“ The dickens! yes, I have heard you bare 
joined the church, and are become religkros- 
father too ?” 

“ Not yet,” replied Mrs. Draper, with a deep* 
drawn sigh; “but to-morrow morning,early, 
we are going to the camp-meeting, and I hope 
the best from it: God, in his goodness, will par* 
haps open his eyes, that he may discover the 
right path.” 

“ That will be, that will be, Mrs. Draper; but 
whether in such a fashion as that I very much 
doubt. The old gentleman takes his gl*** 
freely, and when anything comes across him b« 
swears a bit too; and I hardly fancy that he 
will so easily give up that. And what needs he 
to belong to any church ? A better man never 
set his foot in tne Missouri Bottom. He doe* 
nobody any harm.” 

“ We are all sinners, Mr. Hennings,” said 
the old lady, very seriously; “ and my poor hus¬ 
band especially: he swears and curses, indulge* 
in spirituous liquors, and lately called the travel 
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ling preacher, who 6pent the night with us, and 
read prayers, a hypocrite; yes, even was so un¬ 
truthful, that he got up during the prayer, and 
pretending that his nose bled, left the house. 
1 examined the handkerchief afterwards; there 
was not a single drop of blood on it; and the 
poor stranger waited a full half-hour with the 
prayer before he proceeded, so that he might not 
lose a syllable of the sacred word.” 

Hennings laughed aloud. 

“ Poor Draper! so his little fib of necessity 
did not help him at all I” 

“ Little fib of necessity, Mr. Hennings !” said 
the matron, with a greater degree of severity than 
8he was accustomed to; “you speak wicked 
words there, very, excessively wicked words; 
for, independent of the moments in which he 
should devote himself to God, permitting no lies 
of necessity, there are no lies of necessity: 
nothing in the world can move a pious man to a 
lie; not even necessity: for the heart which is 
not true and upright, cannot be an offering well¬ 
pleasing to God.” 

“ But dear Mrs. Draper,” replied Hennings, 
“ you will certainly concede to me that there are 
cases in human life in which a lie of necessity 
may not only be no sin, but even good—” 

" Nay, but I do not admit,” interrupted the 
matron quickly, “that I cannot admit; and 
such a thought itself is wrong.” 

“ But for example, now; if your husband, or 
one of your children, were dangerously ill,” said 
Hennings, “ and if you knew that any excite¬ 
ment for him or her would have the most pain¬ 
ful consequences; if, for instance, a dear friend of 
the invalid was dead, and he inquired after him, 
would you not conceal it? Would you not 
rather have recourse to a lie of necessity than 
expose the life of your beloved one to peril ?” 

“Mr. Hennings, you fill up a great many 
suppositions in order to obtain an answer suited 
to your purpose. These are the snares that the 
devil lays, in order to perplex us as to what is 
good and right; and if we extend him but a 
little finger, he speedily seizes hold of the whole 
hand and with it the soul of the fallen one. 
Draper called the pious man a hypocrite too.” 

“ Ha, yes, Mrs. Draper. But Draper told me 
that he said most prayers full seven quarters of 
an hour, and that is certainly rather strong.” 

“ It was very edifying, and as he recounted 
all our sins, it would of course be long,” re¬ 
sponded Mrs. Draper. 

“ Won’t you go with us to the camp-meeting, 
Mr. Hennings?” now asked Sally; and looked 
at the young man entreatingly with her large 
dark eyes. 

“Certainly, certainly,” cried he, quickly; 
“ in such agreeable company I would go even to 

•-camp-meeting,” said he, correcting himself 

in good time as a very wicked word hovered on 
hie lips; “ but really,” said he, looking round 
the little room, “ Draper must have been—that 
is excessively industrious, in the four weeks 
that he has been here he has made everything 
actually quite comfortable; the roof can nardly 
have been on a fortnight.” 


“ Draper has indeed been very industrious,” 
replied the matron; “ but how long will it last 
before he is seized again with the wretched thirst 
for rambling, and he will sell stock and flock for 
a few dollars, that which has cost him years of 
labour, and will draw westward and ever farther 
westward, and ever deeper into the woods 
amongst wild men and beasts.” 

“Nay, much farther west he cannot go,” 
said Sally, very seriously, as she 6et a chair by 
the fire for the guest; “ father has said himself that 
we are now not far from the Indian territory, 
and in that no white people are allowed to settle. 
Moreover,” said she, archly smiling, “ here is 
Mr. Hennings come into the forest, and there¬ 
fore the country must possess attractions that 
at the first glance one would not expect.” 

Lucy turned and set herself to her work on 
the great cotton spinning-wheel. 

“ This wandering you must consider a merit 
in us,” replied Hennings, who also appeared 
desirous not to notice Sally’s raillery, and yet who 
in real embarrassment began cutting the chair on 
which he sat, with his pocket-knife. “We are 
through it pioneers, or squatters, as the good 
Americans call us. But America needs such 
people, who neither fear wild beasts nor wild 
men, but boldly enter the realms of nature, and 
dig the ground for her, which then belongs 
to them and their diligence, according to the 
saying of all knowing people.” 

“ Yes, that is all very fine,” said Mrs. Draper; 
“ but I had rather have remained in Illinois.” 

“ What! in Illinois ? In that unhealthy, dry 
desert, amongst prairie-hens and prairie-wolves, 
and in the company of the actually world- 
renowned Comcrackers?”* cried Hennings, in 
astonishment. “ Nay, give me our strong low¬ 
lands ; they won’t kill me. And if we must have 
prairies, well; we shall find them to the west 
from here, more beautiful and splendid than all 
the east, with all its loudly boasted advantages, 
can show.” 

“ That may be,” replied Mrs. Draper; “ but 
Illinois, however, is no slave-state; and let this 
country be as free and good as it will, it is still 
to me dreadful only to live amongst people who 
sell their brothers and sisters like cattle.” 

“ Ah Heavens 1 yes, Madam, there may be a 
deal of truth in that,” said Hennings, shaking 
his head; “many a time, as I ponder over it 
alone, it seems to me as though it were not quite 
right to sell negroes, and to try to get for them, 
as for other wares, the highest price we can. 
But it cannot be reckoned a sin, since our fathers 
and grandfathers did it. The law too sanctioned 
the slave-trade, and the Bible itself appears to 
regard the matter as something very natural; 
at least I lately spoke with the Presbyterian 
minister, who also holds slaves, and he contends 
that God himself foreordained that the heathen 
people must serve the Christian. That sounds 
sensible enough.” 

“ I know it—I know it,” said Mrs. Draper; 

“ they defend slavery even out of Holy Writ it- 


* Nickname of the inhabitants of Illinois, 
s 2 
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self; but God only knows if they are right: I 
would not pass a too hasty judgment. We 
women, however, feel ourselves far more nearly 
concerned than the men. It pains me to the 
heart when 1 have killed a chicken, to see how 
the old hen goes chucking round the whole 
place where it was used to be, and seeks the lost 
one; and how much more sympathy must 1 
have with a mother out of whose arms strange 
men tear the child, in order to sell it for a few 
dollars, while she would willingly give her 
heart’s blood for it, and is yet too poor to 
pay for it. I wish we had remained in a free 
state.” 

“ Well, here in Missouri slavery is not yet so 
harshly carried out,” said Hennings; “ m the 
south it may probably be worse; but here we 
very seldom indeed hear anything of escaped 
negroes, and that 1 should think is a favourable 
sign. Where a free state is so near and yet the 
slaves, spite of it, remain with their masters, 
their lot cannot be so very dreadful.” 

“And where could they fly to?” demanded 
Mrs. Draper. “ Must not a negro, when 
he would merely pass over to the next farm 
or plantation, have a passport, without which 
he can be seized by any white man; and even 
when the fugitive negro has actually reached 
a free-state, does it not deliver him, when taken, 
to his master again ? How then shall such a 
poor man escape, when he knows no one to 
whom he can turn; when there is no one who 
will support or help him; for whoever does that 
has the house of correction to expect.” 

“ That delivering up, however, must be,” said 
Hennings; “ how could the United States re¬ 
main united if they withheld each other’s pro¬ 
perty ? That would occasion an endless hatred 
and division. Well, it is certainly bad that we 
have slaves; and I myself would thank God if 
a means could be found to be rid of them, and 
to send all that have negro-blood in their veins 
back over the sea to their native home, as indeed 
they have begun to do so by sending them to 
Liberia; but as the wisest people in the land 
have for many years beaten tneir brains in vain 
how best to help them off, we will not irritate 
one another about it. The existing state of 
things the individual must obey.” 

Lucy, in the mean time, had taken down out 
of an opening over the fire-place a folded news¬ 
paper, spread it open, ana held it before the 
young man. 

“You assert that no negroes run away here 
in Missouri from their masters ?” said she, with 
a slight reproof in her tone; “ there, convince 
yourself; here three are advertised, and before 
each of them a little picture—a poor negro 
with his bundle on his back. One is from a 
neighbour out of the next county, from Squire 
Wallis.” | 

“ That speaks for and against me,” said 
Hennings. “ Against me, on account of the 
running away; for me, because this very Wallis is 
one of your so-called pious people; he has even 
reached already, and the Presbyterians hold 
im for an especial light that has arisen on the 


State and in their church. God defend ns from 
such lights.” 

“ Does Mr. Wallis really treat his slaves so 
severely ?” asked the matron. 

“ Of that Draper and I were recently wit¬ 
nesses,” replied Hennings. “ We were riding 
by just as he had bound one of his yoimg slaves 
to a tree, and was smoking his pipe quietly new. 
Ever and anon, as if to make nimself a little 
diversion, he arose, and with his own hand 
lashed the unhappy creature till the dear blood 
ran down his back. We asked what had induced 
him to inflict so terrible a punishment; but he 
replied that he did it out of Christian mildness, 
as it was contrary to his principles to punish one 
of his slaves in anger, and therefore he cooled 
himself always a little down in the intervals, so 
as to remain calm, and not to become heated.” 

“ And do you call this a free land ?” exclaimed 
the mother indignantly. 

“ And that you call a pious Christian f’ re¬ 
torted Hennings. “ Is not your husband, with 
all his little failings and peculiarities, weaknesses 
if you will, ten times more estimable, even if he 
now and then left the bottom of the whiskey-jug 
higher than the top, and eases his heart with a 
rough-sounding, but by no means an ill-meant, 
word ?” 

“ But he might leave that impious earring 
alone,” said Mrs. Draper, already much more 
mildly disposed. 

“ Yes, and you too, sir, said Sally laughing; 
“ Lucy has often said you would be a thoroughly 
good man if you did not constantly —” 

“ Sally!” cried Lucy, “ how can you —” 

A sudden barking of the dogs here interrupted 
the conversation, and immediately after Draper 
stepped iuto the house with his cap pulled down 
over his forehead and his gun in his hand, which, 
without looking round, he laid on the wooden 
pins over the door. 

“ Here am I again,” said he; and at this 
moment, turning towards his family, his coun¬ 
tenance was remarkably pale; his whole frame 
appeared excited, and he started evidently as be 
discerned a stranger on his hearth, but in one 
instant recovered himself and extended his hand 
to the quickly recognized friend. 

“ And without the horses ?” asked Henning* 
as he shook lustily the offered hand with the 
empty bridles. “’The ladies here seem confi¬ 
dently to have expected their arrival.” 

“ Then the laaies must still have some pa¬ 
tience,” said Draper smiling, and taking off his 
cap, hud it on the corner of the mantel-piece 
above. But his thoughts seemed again to bare 
wandered far away, and with his hand stifl 
resting on the mantel above, he stood for several 
minutes gazing into the glowing coals of the fire 
as if sunk in deep thought. 

“ Mr. Hennings has seen the traces of them 
in Potter's Creek, father,” at length said Sally* 
“ Thev must have gone down to the low ground* 
and then you know if thev get into the reeds 
they are not easily founa again. Well, *e 
must give up going to the camp-meeting to* 
morrow.” 
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" That would be dreadful/' said the old man 
laughing, who had now recovered his equanimity, 
and sate himself comfortably down on the chair 
placed for him. “ Then you and Lucy could 
not show your new dresses and bonnets, and 
mother roust let that handsome wrapping-shawl 
lie a fortnight longer in the chest.” 

“ But husband!” interrupted Mrs. Draper 
reproachfully, " will you then say that on ac¬ 
count of such sinful vanity we would ride to the 
camp-meeting? Have I ever given occasion 
for this ?” 

“ Father is particularly odd to-day,” said 
Sally suddenly, going up to him and looking him 
keenly in the face. “ It struck me instantly as 
he entered. I don’t know —” 

“ But I know what Miss Chatterbox has to 
do,” said the old man, seizing her smilingly by 
the chin; “ There stands Mr. Henning’s pony 
without, impatiently neighing all the time I have 
been in the house, for some of the hoarded 
maize. Go and give him half-a-dozen cobs, 
and then we will hobble him and let him seek 
his own fodder about; but you roust first put 
the little bell about his neck: it hangs at the 
back corner of the barn.” 

Sally sprang, singing, out to execute the re¬ 
ceived commission; but Draper went to his wife, 
stroked her half turned-away cheek, and said 
good-humouredly— 

" Don’t be angry, old one; you know well 
how it is meant. But you are all a little vain 
though, you must allow it; for I know that 
none of you would go to the camp-meeting in 
your every-day dress.” 

“ That would not be proper either. Draper; 
that would not be proper either! If we pray to 
the Lord we must also show that we have regard 
to come with an orderly exterior before him.” 

“ As far as I know anything of God, it would 
be all one to him,” said Draper good-humour¬ 
edly. “ But you are right; you mean it well, 
ana are besides good and reasonable; that hy¬ 
pocritical brood, however, I cannot bear. But, 
Hennings, where did you see the horses ?” 

“ Not the horses, only the traces,” he replied. 
“ They came down from the hills, and passed 
over the cross-way down to the low ground; 
and, if I was not deceived, I even heard the bell 
of the bay one.” 

“ Yes, that is heard farthest off; it is possible. 
Well, then I shall find them in the morning at 
the Buffalo-lick; there they generally betake 
themselves when they have once hit the direc¬ 
tion.” 

“ I saw besides that the print of a man’s foot,” 
continued Hennings, “and thought at first it 
must have been yours; but he who left it wore 
shoes; it was probably a hunter.” 

“ Yes, yes, it was probably a hunter,” 6aid 
the old man, getting up and walking a few times 
to and fro in the room; “ yes, I saw it too; it 
went southwards, towards the settlements; pro¬ 
bably a hunter. But what newspaper is that ?” 

“ The same that the Sheriff left here this 
morning, father,” replied Lucy; “ we have been 
looking it over.” 


“ Well, is there any news from St. Louis?” 
asked Draper, and passed his left hand over his 
hard, open brow as though he would drive all 
other thoughts thence. “ How is the election ? 
What says our democrat there? Has Polk a 
chance ?” 

“ Well, Missouri certainly won’t leave him in 
the lurch, laughed Hennings; “ but that was 
not it; we were reading here some advertise¬ 
ments of runaway slaves.” 

“Runaway slaves! Where? Let me see!’ 
cried Draper quickly, and that with an interest 
that to a close observer must have been striking; 
but Hennings, ascribing the movement to cu¬ 
riosity only, held him out the paper, calmly 
saying— 

“Three of them. Wallis has again caused 
one to be pursued.” 

“ Nineteen years old,” read Draper; “ slen¬ 
der form, open, high forehead and particularly 
woolly hair: colour—ebony black: size—five 
eet seven. Just settles everything.” 

“ What settles ?” demanded Hennings. 

“ What settles ? Well, the—oh, I know the 
fellow who has probably run away,” replied 
Draper, and turned as if the better to get the 
light upon the paper. 

“ Is it probably he that he caused lately to be 
so dreadfully flogged ?” said Hennings. 

“ The same, the same; hfs back is still bloody 
and mangled; the wounds had not had time to 
heal; the poor devil could not close his eyes by 
day or night for agony, and yet must work. 
Mother, where is the whiskey-bottle ?” suddenly 
exclaimed Draper, and stooped to see whether 
| it was in its usual place unaer the foot of the 
bed; then, hastening to the door, he sud¬ 
denly started back and exclaimed, “ Death and 
Satan!” 

The wife and daughters sprang terrified for¬ 
ward, and did not long continue in doubt as to 
that which had so surprised the father. A 
young negro, with bare head, and clad in only a 
thin linen jacket, and trowsers as thin; his 
naked feet in coarse ox-leather shoes; his 
sable features sunken and distorted with the 
terrors of death and excessive exertion, sprung 
upon the door-sill, cast his shy, wild glance 
upon those who now stood round him, and 
clasping the old man’s knees, fell half fainting 
against them. 

“ Ben, Ben! for heaven’s sake, what does this 
mean ?” cried Draper, looking anxiously towards 
Hennings, who stood astonished, and not know¬ 
ing what to make of this singular scene. 

“ Save me, sir! save me, if you do not wish 
that they should burn me alive, as they did the 
poor negro in St. Louis; save me, for the Sa¬ 
viour’s sake; they are close behind me!” 

He looked up imploringly to him, and now 
for the first time could Hennings see his fea¬ 
tures. Scarcely, however, had he looked him a 
moment in the face, when he sprang forward, 
seized the kneeler by the shoulder, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Heaven and earth! that is Wallis’s run- 
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away negro. Hold, fellow; how came yon here, 
and where are you going ?” 

The unfortunate Ben cast a beseeching glance 
at the old man, and sank down, letting go his 
knees, in a swoon to the ground. 

" The youngster probably could not have 
one further,” said Hennings, as he clasped 
im, and felt how motionless the poor fellow 
lay in his grasp. “ Well, a drop of cold water 
will bring him to himself. But we must keep 
him here till we can let Wallis know. He will 
be not a little glad to have his negro back 
again.” 

“ But you would not deliver him up?” cried 
Lucy in terror. 

“ Not deliver him up, Miss Lucy ? Would 
you have us aid the escape of a negro, and do 
penance for it in the house of correction 

” They will burn him alive!” cried Sally, and 
folded her hands in the agony of death on her 
breast. 

“ Oh, God forbid!” said Hennings, smiling. 
w That would be contrary to hiB master’s in¬ 
terest to destroy his own slaves. No, Sally, he 
will escape with a few lashes, and that the scamp 
too well deserves. What does he run away for ? 
He knows that he will be retaken.” 

Draper stooped in silence over the unhappy 
man, and pointed to his back. The twilight was 
growing aeep, but they could see how the red 
blood had soaked through the thin linen jacket, 
and had fast glued it to his back in long strips, 
partly dried and partly fresh. 

The women uttered a cry of horror and 
anguish, and even Hennings turned away shud¬ 
dering. “ The poor devil!” muttered he to 
himself. Draper at length broke silence, and 
said, with a hollow and almost inaudible voice, 
while he still continued to support the negro on 
his arm:— 

" This boy three weeks ago saved my life. I 
bathed in the river, and only by his assistance 
was I able to climb the steep rugged shore, 
against which the powerful stream had driven 
me. To-day I met him in the wood, and though 
1 knew that he was a runaway slave, I let him 
pass unopposed. 1 turned and would not see 
which way he fled; and now, by what chance 1 
know not, God conducts this unhappy one to 
my hut, and there are only two things for me. 
I must either betray the saviour of my life, and 
give him up to his executioners, or I must run 
the risk of being accused of assisting a runaway 
slave, and then the house of correction is my 
punishment.” 

“ There is, it seems to me,” said Hennings, 
“ another way out of it. Wallis knows that a 
labourer can only be of use to him when he is 
sound and well: he, moreover, relies a good 
deal on your word, and if you ride over to him 
and say that you will get him his negro back, 
on his promise that he shall not further punish 
him, as be has been so ill-used already, I believe 
he will listen to reason, and not be a monster. 
Deuce take it too, he belongs to the church, and 
so he dare not, for the look of the thing, play 
the tyrant,” 


“ He opens his eyes,” said Mrs. Draper, who 
had been rubbing the negro's forehead and 
temples with vinegar; “ he is coming to himself. 
Great Godl how wretched the poor fellow mut 
be. Father, if our son, who now wanders about I 
in Texas or Mexico, lay thus amongst stringers, 
what would you wish they should do with him?” 

“ I don't believe, Mrs. Draper, that modi 
danger threatens him,” said Hennings, again 
taking up the word. “ If you wish it, I wfll 
myself ride over with Draper, and try to per* 
suade Wallis to mercy; but delivered up bt 
must be; for why should two white people pin 
themselves into so much jeopardy for only a 
negro ?” 

“ For only a negro, Mr. Hennings!” said 
Sally, with a bitter tone of reproof; “that 
sounds, let me candidly say, very shocking of 
you. Father was only a white in his eyes, and 
et he drew him out of the water; and this I 
now, that if you deliver*him up, and I were 
Lucy, 1 w ould never say another mortal word 
to you in my life.” 

“ Take pity on him,” now implored Lucy, 
and looked beseechingly at the young man, who 
stood with his hat in his hand and scratched 
himself behind the ear. 

“ But, dear Lucy,” said he at length, “ wbn 
good would it do him, if we did not reckon our 
own security at the value of a rush, he cannot 
escape. How can a negro escape hence to 
Canada without a passport ? If we do not 
deliver him up, by which we might be helpful 
to him, some one else will, and thus it will go 
harder with him.” 

The negro had opened his large, expressive 
eyes, and gazed on them with a look of inde¬ 
scribable agony of soul. He now whispered, 
scarcely audibly, ** I am lost! The pnrsuen 
are just at my heels: I met one of them in the 
woods, and despair only gave me strength 
enough to escape him in the thick underwood, 
where he could not follow me with his horse. 1 
fled hither as the last resource. 1 cannot go 
farther; my back is laid bare, my strengths 
exhausted, my wounds burn like fire, and ay 
limbs refuse to obey me. If I am given up *3 
is over; there is an end of this wretched life.” 

“ It is not so bad, Ben,” said Hennings good- 
humouredly. M We will go ourselves over to 
your master, and beg him to spare you. Ik 
won't further ill use you.” 

" In vain! in vain!” groaned out the un¬ 
happy man, and stared on the ground. “ That 
were useless. Last Friday he flung me on the 
ground, and trampled on me: the bard stones 
tore open again the not yet healed wounds of the 
whip. Frantic with pain, and not knowing what 
1 did in my desperation, 1 snatched up the haft 
of an axe that lay by, and struck my master to 
the earth.” 

“ Unhappy wretch!” said Hennings pitifully- 
“ Then you are utterly lost.” 

** No, no!” cried Draper. “ I will perish be¬ 
fore I will deliver him up. I know what I n»* 

1 know what threatens me if 1 am discovered, 

1 hut never mind; and, at worst, I can but to* 
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this piece of labour already done here, and go 
on to Iowa; but I will not, day and night, my 
whole life long, have the image of this unhappy 
youth haunting and tormenting me, and have 
always to say to myself, “ He only saved thy 
life that thou mightest deliver him up to his 
executioners. Cheer up, Ben; nothing shall 
happen to you. I will yet see whether old 
Draper is so stupid that he can’t find a way to 
help you.” 

“ But Draper! Draper! think of your wife 
and children!” said tne young man, warningly. 

“ O don’t dissuade father I” Lucy begged im¬ 
ploringly : “ let him complete his work; and if 
you would show yourself as a right dear, dear 
friend of us all, help this once to save this poor 
fellow from his terrible punishment!” 

“ Dear Lucy,” replied Hennings, still unde¬ 
termined, “ I could do with all my heart any¬ 
thing that could give you the very least pleasure; 
but really I do not see how we are to help the 

oor devil! If the pursuers are so close on his 

eels as he says, then we may expect them every 
moment; and in his present condition it would 
be impossible for him to flee. To hide him here 
is equally impossible.” 

“We must write him a passport,” cried Mrs. 
Draper, quietly: “a negro with a passport 
nobody detains.” 

“ But,” cried Lucy, in great distress, “ we 
have neither pen, ink, nor paper; even the only 
bit of pencil that was over the fireplace is lost; 
at least I have not been able to find it.” 

In the meantime the negro gazed with anxious 
looks from one to the other of the speakers, and 
his eyes flashed as he heard the passport spoken 
of; but when this last hope waft cut off, he 
hul his face in his hands; and though no sound, 
no sob broke the silence, yet the trembling and 
convulsive working of his whole frame betrayed 
the agony that agitated him. 

“ Some means must be hit upon,” cried old 
Draper, and paced the room with quick steps. 
“ Ben must away, that I see; and for that it is 
absolutely necessary that he has a passport. He 
must be hidden in the house, and I will ride to 
'Squire Mapel’s, and get ink and paper.” 

“ But the whole country is up!” cried Ben in 
agony. “ He who chased me to-day knows that 
I had struck a white man. Twice he could hare 
shot me down; but he cried with curses that he 
would have me alive, that he might see me 
roasted! They are most horribly determined!” 

“ Holloh, there!” suddenly resounded a voice 
from the other side of the felled timber; and, as 
at jhe arrival of Hennings, it was immediately 
drowned in the howling of the dogs. 

“ There they are I” groaned Ben, and sunk in 
despair down m a chair, the back of which was 
wetted with blood, that had oozed through the 
thin jacket. 

Draper went instantly to the door, quieted the 
dogs with a curse, and called out, “ Who is 
there ? and what do you want ?” 

“Who is there! the devil! Pitt is there, or 
properly he is not there; for he sticks fast here 
in a chaos of all jHWsiblc confusion; and can’t 


tell how he is to get out. Which in all the world 
is the way, Draper ? On the track that I have 
come, there lie at least twenty loads of timber!” 

“ Are you alone ?” shouted Draper. 

“ Ay, to be sure; but there will presently be 
a whole troop of people; I met them not far 
from here, and they said they meant to pass the 
night with you.” 

“ 1*11 come immediately, Pitt,” cried Draper: 
“ keep still only a moment, or your horse may 
injure himself on the numerous splinters,” ana 
with that he threw the door to again, and stepped 
back into his hut. 

“ It is too late!” said he, mournfully, as he 
azed fixedly at the unhappy ladthey will be 
ere before we can hit on a feasible way of 
escape, much less carry it out.” 

“ If he were but hidden out in the wood,” 
said Sally, timidly, “ I would right willingly 
bring him food and drink, and then in the early 
morning we might be able to help him.” 

• “ Nay, that io impossible: the dogs would not 
let him pass thither unobserved; and besides 
this, the pursuers bring, without question, their 
hounds witn them, and then his discovery would 
be inevitable.” 

“ Then hide him between the beds!” said 
Sally, suddenly: “he can lie there till some way 
of escape is discovered, even if it be till early 
morning.” 

“ That is the only thing. Heaven and earth, 
Pitt will be out of patience: I must fetch him in; 
so hide him quickly, and God grant that he may 
remain undiscovered, or mv good name in Mis¬ 
souri is gone, and I myself must flee from the 
vengeance of its inhabitants.” 

Deeply sighing, he quitted the hut, to bring in 
his, to-day, so unwelcome guest, while the 
women in the meantime prepared a tolerably soft 
bed for the poor runaway, and so concealed 
him among the feather beds, and by clothes hung 
over a chair, that unless an actual search of the 
house were made—a thing not to be feared here 
—his retreat could not be seen by those in the 
room, especially as no American is curious to 
thrust himself into the sleeping apartments of 
the ladies. 

The visitor soon reached the small, open place 
before the hut, and already from without loudly 
greeting the ladies, stepped into the room, whicn 
was lighted by a home-made candle. 

Mr. Pitt was a little, well-dressed man, with 
hair so blond, that he often called it in joke, 
“ Isabel colouredwith large, grey blue eyes, 
and buttoned up in a pepper and salt great coat. 
Good-natured as he might be in many particu¬ 
lars, and much as he cared for his horses and 
cattle, that he never permitted to be overworked, 
yet he hated the negroes excessively; and 
though, as he called it, he foddered his slaves 
well too, he treated them with the greatest con¬ 
tempt. The slaves of the whole neighbourhood 
feared him extremely, and hated him still more, 
every one calling him “the negro devourer.” 
And yet was this man a thoroughly good citi¬ 
zen, upright and honourable in all nis transac¬ 
tions, and one who had through his own exer- 
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turns amassed a considerable property. His 
ambition had been sufficiently gratified by being 
appointed justice of the peace of his township, 
which took place when the agitation for General 
Harrison penetrated to the very “ Far West.” 
He prided himself on his zealous Whiggery, and 
naturally was a warm partizan of Henry Clay, 
and especially of Frelingburgsen, who, accord¬ 
ing to him, was the most pious man in the 
world, and deserved rather to De president than 
vice-president. He was in religion a Presby¬ 
terian, and adhered so zealously to his church, 
that once, when he was present at a great meet¬ 
ing, and it was announced to the waiting au¬ 
dience that the preacher was suddenly taken ill, 
himself, all unprepared, ascended the pulpit, and 
with powerful words, and an action never before 
witnessed there, related to the people how it 
was with his own heart. Such was the effect, 
that he was earnestly entreated to dedicate his 
life exclusively to spiritual eloquence. But Mr. 
Pitt declined this, asserting—and perhaps not 
without reason—that he could “ much more as¬ 
tonish the natives by remaining a layman,’’ than 
if he made a regular profession of religious 
teaching. He was, moreover, highly gallant and 
polite towards the ladies, though, as an old 
bachelor, he had many a sly cut and jest to bear 
from them; and he had even, not so very many 
years ago, been concerned in an abduction in 
St. Louis. When he spoke of this, however, he 
never failed to make the remark that it was be¬ 
fore he was a justice of the peace, and that now 
lie would hinder anything of this unlawful kind 
by all the means in his power. 

So Mr. Pitt entered the door of the hut, and 
not only extended his hand to each of the ladies 
with a “ good evening,” but also inquired so 
particularly after the health and well-doing of 
nis “ new neighbour”—his house was eleven 
English miles off—that he did not observe the 
confusion and excitement in which they were, 
but placing for himself a chair by the fire, with 
his back to the door, and his face therefore turned 
towards the beds, he addressed to Draper and 
Hennings a thousand different questions at the 
same time. 

Draper was too much excited to give answers 
to these, but on his part only asked, whenever 
the good man gave him a chance of stopping for 
breath, what strangers he had met in tne wood, 
what they were doing, and when they would be 
likely to arrive. 

“ Stop, sir! stop!” cried the little man, and 
turned towards him with an air of comic despair, 
“ there are many different articles that must 
first be prepared, and then individually brought 
forward. Before all things, ladies, 1 fear mat 
your space will be a little confined, for I can 
myself announce eight men who will drop in 
here before an hour is over. That is, properly 
only seven, as one of them already sits here 
most comfortably before the fire, and congra¬ 
tulates himself no little that he is out of the 
thorns and rascally briars there without.” 

“ Who were the others ?” Draper impatiently 
interrupted him. 


“ Who were the others?” replied, smiling, 
the little justice of peace. “ The pride of the 
State; the bloom and ornament of ours and the 
neighbouring counties; brave farmers, in fact, 
like mounted Nimrods with their guns and dogi. 
Apropos, Draper, have you the wolf-hound yet 
that you bought of Hilbert ? That was a 
famous puppy, and must certainly be now a 
noble hound.” 

“ Were the people hunting ?” now added 
Henning. 

“ Hunting? Yes,” said the justice; "bat 
an especial hunt: high game—man’s flesh.” 

“ Man’s flesh!” said the women, in horror 

“ Don’t terrify yourselves, ladies, it is nothing 
more than a runaway nigger,” smiled the good- 
humoured justice of peace: “ perhaps they haw 
him already, and will bring him with them 
immediately.” 

Not one of them in the house answered 
a syllable, and the talkative guest went gos¬ 
sipping on. 

" Wallis, as you probably know, recently was 
obliged to give one of his negros an exemplar 
chastisement. The scamp, as he himself said, 
on Sunday of all days, had fallen into the rirer, 
with all his new clothes on.” 

“ Heavens! did he punish him on that ac¬ 
count? Was that the cause of it?” exclaimed 
Draper, in horror. r M 

Pitt looked at him in amazement. “ Well, 
said he, “ that was one cause of his punish¬ 
ment, and he had a certain portion of it on that 
account; but that was only a more distant 
cause of the punishment of which I speak, for 
the canaille had got cold through it, and could 
not do his ordinary work. Wallis is a little 
hasty, and I don’t know rightly how all came 
about; this, however, is certain, that Ben, the 
nigger, gave a saucy answer, for which, of 
course, he must also be punished. Then only 
think, he next fell upon his master, and felled 
him to the ground with the handle of “J 
the axe-head, luckily, being wanting, and fled. 
But far he will not nee: Hilbert met him qmjj 
close by this afternoon, but unfortunately bad 
not his dogs with him. Immediately after¬ 
wards he fell in with the regular nigger hunt¬ 
ers; and now, as these had brought hounds 
with them, they will beat over the hurricane 
ground,* and then pass the night here. They 
remain, perhaps, in the wood; but it looks like 
rain, and they will find it better to seek the pro¬ 
tection of a roof.” 

“ But, ladies, you leave all the talk to me— 
none of you speak a single word.” 

“ We must think of the supper, sir,” said the 
mother; fi for if we are to have so many guests, 
they must have at least something warm, to 
make amends for the other inconveniences tba| 
they must necessarily put up with. About what 
time will they be here ?” 


* Portions of the forest over which a hurricane 
has passed, and which after some time becomes so 
impenetrable thicket of fallen trees and bushes. 
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“ They will not be very long, not very long,” 
said the little man, and elevated his eyebrows 
impatiently; “ in three-quarters of an hour they 
can have oeaten the whole over—the hurricane 
is not so immoderately large, and the dogs they 
have with them are excellent. The mother of 
your wolf-hound. Draper, is with them. In 
fact, they may find the fellow immediately, and 
then they won’t stay out longer.” 

Draper and Hennings exchanged some words 
in an under tone; ana the latter now took his 
chair and set it on the other side of the fire, re¬ 
questing Mr. Pitt to do the same, that the ladies 
might not be so much hindered in their going 
to and fro about their cookerv. 

Mr. Pitt obeyed very alertly, seized his chair 
by the back, and carried it further round; but 
suddenly fixed his eye in turn on the pocket of 
his coat, felt at it, and then gazed by the clear 
fire-light at his hand. 

“ Blood !” he exclaimed in astonishment, and 
stared at the chair on which he had just sate; 
but Mrs. Draper sprung quickly to it, wiped the 


i back with a cloth, and said with a voice half 
choked by anxiety and surprise, “ Oh! don’t 
be angry, Mr. Pitt; we have killed a turkey to- 
; day, ana some of the blood was spilled here.” 
i Hennings stooped towards Lucy, and whie- 
! pered, smiling, “ Just jog mother’s memory 
' about that chapter on lies of necessity.” 

J “ O, I beg pardon ! I beg pardon!” cried 
the polite justice, “ it is nothing to speak of. 
I beg pardon; don’t concern yourself, I have a 
pocket-handkerchief; yes, it is merely an insig¬ 
nificant little spot. I was only alarmed at first, 
lest I had in riding broken a little ink-bottle 
which I carried in my coat-pocket; and that 
would have been dreadful, for then my light 

! trou-then my light dress would by such a 

wetting have been spoiled.” 

“ You have ink with you ?” cried Hennings, 
quickly, and sprung in the excitement of the 
moment from the cnair on which he had just 
| seated himself. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


AUTUMN LEAVES, FROM THE 
THOUGHT-FOREST. 

BT MARIA NORRIS. 

I. 

God. What a vast idea—a meeting-point 
Of all ideas! Centre, Sun, and Life, 

Whose children we; for us He piled the earth 
Story on story, each with treasure rife, 

Like mighty King house-building for his heir. 

Dear brother, hast thou lost Him ? Jarring creeds, 
Sectarian quarrels, have they quenched the fire 
On thy soul's altar ? 

Come and read His ways 
In rocks, stern histories which cannot lie, 

In texts no human pen interpreting 
Hath marred or mingled; from the scrutiny 
Thy soul will come ennobled, thou wilt see 
How these rock-piles, these continents upheaved, 
Still bearing traces of volcanic force, 

Are picture-books to tell us of the past. 

Perchance while waiting in this outer porch, 
Humbly prostrated at Creation's shrine, 

Thou may'st regain thy Faith, and see how Truth, 
God's golden circle, perfect, fresh, and fair, 

Is set by him for crown upon the brow 
That once wore thorns. 

II. 

Oh! Heaven, how sick at heart 
Of life and all its littleness I feel 
Of life and all its greatness 1 how unsure 
To reach the height my spirit longs to scale ! 

Just on the threshold of all good I stand, 

Attaining sometimes, lightning quick, a glimpse 
Of the high Altar and the kindled flame 
In Thy great Temple. Sudden shuts the door; 

The choral songs begin; and I without 
Am shut, a prisoner in this lower world, 

With prejudice, half knowledge, ignorance, 

Eager to stifle all my upward cries. 

And drag me, earthy, downwards to the earth. 
Forbid it, Heaven! Dear Faith, still tread the path 


Where stars like dust are sprinkled. Up, still up, 
Till, thy wings strengthening with continued flight, 
They land me in the Paradise of God. 

III. 

Oh, for a breath, up-blowing from the sea, 

On some fresh mountain brow 1—a breath of life, 
That like the wind among dSolian strings 
Makes music on the worn and weary nerves. 

Or breezes playing sweetly overhead 
In woodland paths entangled, where the shade 
Falls chequer-wise all dark among the gold 
And glistening sunlight; and the voice of birds 
Rains down a flood of ever-fresh delight 
Upon the ear below. 


THE OLD TREES. 

Ye proud ancestral monarchs of the wood! 

Still 'mid Time's changes have ye changeless stood ; 
While Lords of our vain race passed swiftly by, 
Unheeded in thy feudal majesty. 

Thy stalwart arms spread here the welcome shade 
Where the young cradled heir in pastime played; 
The sunbeam that he chased among thy leaves 
Still o'er the turf its golden lattice weaves, 

Streaks each rough trunk with rich fantastic rays, 
As when it gleamed to mock his eager gaze. 

The child, no more a child, still loved to roam 
'Neath thy green beauty, for the spell of home 
Gave the proud Hall lie loved a name more sweet 
Thau blazoned History. Here the fairy feet, 

He fondly watched for, oft tho May-dew brushed 
From the wild flowers beneath, that still uncrushed 
Looked up and smiled her welcome. Ye have seen 
Glad meetings, and farewells, that oft have been 
Shadowed by jealous Doubt, by tears wept o'er, 

To make Love’s April brighter than before. 

A fainter foliage thy light branches-flung 
When from tho ancient pile the bridal throng 
Issued without the porch. Do ye recall 
When with fond words to his ancestral Hall 
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The bridegroom welcomed there the blooming bride, 
And here at evening, wandering side by side, 

They looked on Life’s long vista, while Love threw 
Upon its darkest paths his own sweet hue? 

Touched he the lofty thought and graver theme 
With the warm fervour of young manhood’s dream, 
While the dark eyes where yet the tear-drops shone 
Reflected back the rapture of his own ? 

The lone, the aged man did haunt this spot 
That Youth’s pure dreams had hallowed (unforgot 
Amid Life’s darker memories), when the laugh 
Rung lightly from his lip. Upon his staff 
His feeble hands were clasped as he surveyed 
His spacious, fair domain. His eager tread 
Lost all its energy, his dim eye fell 
Upon that ancient pile he loved so well; 

He knew that onward to a distant bourne 
His steps were bent—that summer would return, 
With bee, and bird, and flower: but to him 
The summer’s glory and the midnight dim 
Would be alike. For strangers’ steps would fall 
In youthful gladness in that ancient Hal!, 

And blither voices, saddened for awhile, 

Speak of the old man with a gentle smile. 

And when he passed in silent pomp again 
Dark plumes waved o’er him, and a mourning train 
Moved slowly on its way. Say, did ye hear 
The words of wailing o’er that quiet bier ? 

Ye who did shade the little tottering feet, 

And echo lisping words, in numbers sweet 
As birds among the branches, keep ye still 
At Evening hour no treasured tone to thrill 
The listener’s ear? Surely, ye whispering trees, 

Ye must have garnered up sweet harmonies, 

As from the lute the hand unconscious brings 
Some ancient melody that once the strings 
Rang forth in joyous measure ; some old song 
Whose numbers to a byegone age belong. 

Why are ye silent now ? What honied vows 
Have breathed their faith beneath thine aged boughs? 
What whispers, trembling with a rapturous thought 
Or passionate pleading, or the low sighs caught 
As echo and reply ? Could ye reveal 
But the heart’s music, weary ones would steal 
From the world’s din, that all of peace denies, 

To listen for thy holier harmonies. 

A. S. 


THE WAVE OF LIFE. 

BY ALFRED BA8KERVILLE. 

u Whither, whither dost thou wander, 
Restless little billow ? say !” 

Cried the Water-Lily, ** tarry 
With me here and let us play.” 

“No, e’er restless must I wander 
Till I Ocean’s grave attain : 

Let thy blooming vesture toacli thee, 
God hath made mo not in vain.” 

Man, thus restless must thou wander, 
Like the streamlet’s crystal wave; 

For thy workings, good or evil, 

Tend ulike to Ocean’s grave. 


On, then, like the little billow 
Tarry not in idle sport! 

Let the golden fruit of virtue 
Trace thy journey to the port. 


TRUST NOT TO THE SUNNY SMILE. 

BY ADA TRBVAiriOJT. 

Trust not to the sunny smile 
Which plays round a shaded brow. 

For joyless the weary while 
Are the thoughts which lie below; 

As flowers whose rosy bloom 
Is over a tombstone shed, 

A smile may the free illume 
When the heart within is dead. 

The winds may release the waves 
In their hour of brief repoee, 

But the faithless Deep hides graves. 

Though its tide so softly flows ; 

And when the rude whirlwind’s breath 
Hath banished that calm serene. 

The wrecks which have slept beneath 
On iU heaving breast are seen. 

The saddest may sometimes seem 
All that souls most bless’d could be. 

But such mirth is a fleeting gleam— 

The calm of a breezeless sea. 

The winds will the billows shake 
Till arise the wrecks of years; 

And chance-words the heart may break 
Which conceals a fount of tears. 

Ramsgate , July 2, 1852. 


DOWN, DOWN IN THE DEEP, 
DEEP SEA. 

He lieth hid in a ooral cave. 

Far, far from the light of day; 

And he soundly sleeps in his lowly grave 
As none but a dead one may. 

On a pillow of pearls he rests his head. 

And the waves, so wild and free, 

Aro sporting for ever around his bed, 

Down, down in the deep, deep sea. 

With a fairy robe of the sea-weed wrought. 

By the mermaids o’er him cast. 

He lieth there, and he careth nought 
For the wild wind’s wildest blast; 

But above him, though raging tempests roar. 
Right merrily sleepcth he, 

A thousand leagues from the nearest shore, 
Down, down in the deep, deep sea. 

It matters not where to rest we’re laid 
When our earthly race is run; 

We shall sleep os well ’neath the yew-tree’s shau* 
As we can sleep beueath the Bun; 

But still, if I could, before I die. 

Cl loose w here I would buried he. 

Like that sailor youth inethinks I’d lie, 

Down, down in the deep, deep sea. 

Walter W&ldo*. 
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A STORY OP THE SPRING OF 1852. 

BY MRS. ABDY, 


“ 1 cannot tell how the truth may be; 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 1 * 

Sib Waxtbb Scott. 


Randall Hawley's father was a country 
’squire, “ whose constant cans was to increase 
his store, and keep his only son at home.” Mr. 
Rawley frequently boasted that “ he was an old- 
fashioned man, and never went along with the 
times nor is there any instance on record of a 
person having been found hardy enough to con¬ 
tradict him. 

Mrs. Rawley was a “ restless matron ” of the 
old school, perpetually tying up preserves, 
jingling keys, ana holding mysterious colloquies 
with a young woman in her establishment, who 
rejoiced in the obsolete title of “ the still-room 
maid.” Randall Rawley, as might be expected 
from the son of such a couple, was narrow-mind¬ 
ed, shy, and conceited. TheRawleys had not even 
gone to town to see the Crystal Palace: vague 
and terrible ideas haunted them that London 
would at that time be full of chartists, thieves, 
and swindlers—that you would be inevitably 
victimized by lodging-house keepers—probably 
run over by omnibuses, and possibly subjected 
at the corner of some sequestered street to the 
summary discipline of the garotte! Mr. and 
Mrs.*Rawley had an intense horror of foreigners, 
and of everything bordering on foreign customs. 
They, however, had one exception to their rule : 
they considered the plan of the parents of 
France in making up matches for their children, 
instead of allowing the young people to choose 
for themselves, as peculiarly judicious and com¬ 
mendable. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rawley’s nearest neighbours 
aid dearest friends, were a certain Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayley, with an only daughter; and Hannah 
Hayley they deemed worthy of being the wife of 
their cherished Randall. The young lady in 
question was a cherry-cheeked, buxom, simper¬ 
ing damsel, as fond of red ribbons as Farmer 
Flamborough’s daughters: she was as narrow¬ 
minded and as shy as Randall Rawley, but was 
superior to him, inasmuch as she was totally free 
from conceit. She was quite ready to give her 
hand and heart to Randall whenever she was 
asked to do so: but Randall told his parents 
that " he was not inclined to be hurried; that 
Hannah Hayley was a good, inoffensive girl, but 
that he thought he was entitled to expect some¬ 
thing superior in a wife 1” 

Randall was not only in a general way per¬ 
fectly unconscious of his own deficiencies, but 
when forced to acknowledge them to himself, he 
was careful to prevent anybody else from be¬ 
coming a partaker in the information. For in¬ 


stance, Randall was remarkably short-sighted. 
Now, short-sightedness is an infliction which is 
generally borne extremely well by those who 
suffer under it. In the first place it is per¬ 
fectly aristocratic, and in the next it affords 
idle people the pleasure of spending a great deal 
of time and a great deal of money in selecting, 
purchasing, parading, and talking over sundry 
elegant eye-glasses, gold-mounted spectacles, 
and colossal double opera-glasses. To such 
persons, the names of Dollond, Harris, Solo¬ 
mons, &c., areas “ household wordsand they 
look upon the world with considerable satisfac¬ 
tion, albeit condemned to view it through a 
crystal medium. Such, however, was not the 
accommodating spirit of Randall Rawley. The 
Earl of Snowdon, in Theodore Hook’s clever 
tale of “ Pride,” says, “ A Plinlimmon never 
catches cold 1” and Randall held it quite incon¬ 
sistent for a member of the house of Rawley to 
plead guilty to any sort of physical defect. Ran¬ 
dall was once introduced at the house of a 
friend to a very pretty girl, and as he sat next 
her at dinner he had a full opportunity of scru¬ 
tinizing her features. She had a fairy-like form, 
and cheeks tinted with the hue of the wild rose. 
She was incomparably superior to Hannah Hay¬ 
ley. Randall thought of her by day, and 
dreamed of her by night, for a week. At the 
end of that time he went to a Flower-Show in the 
neighbouring town; but the geraniums seemed 
to lack freshness, and the tea-roses to lack fra¬ 
grance, and the Floral Devices to lack ingenuity. 
Poor Randall 1 he continually passed and re- 
passed the pretty young laay and her party- 
nay, she cast a glance of encouragement upon 
him; but it elicited no answering glance, be¬ 
cause he was not aware of having received it! 
When she next met with him at a dinner-party, 
Bhe was 6ilent and reserved. Randall heard the 
reason of her change of manner, and he might 
have exonerated himself at once if he had 
confessed to her that he was short-righted; but 
nothing less than the thumb-screw could have 
forced such a confession from Randall. He 
preferred to be thought rude and capricious; 
and the fair damsel with her slender waist, and 
wild-rose complexion, soon passed away from 
his thoughts, and the plump, good-humoured 
Hannah Hayley was restored to the incon¬ 
siderable place that she had held in them. 
About this time Randall received a few days’ 
visit from an old schoolfellow, of the name of 
Dawes. He had a situation in the Custom 
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House, and was now enjoying his yearly holi¬ 
day. 

Whichcote says, “ Take away the self-con¬ 
ceited, and there will be elbow-room in the 
world;” and Dawes was quite as well qualified 
as his friend Randall to create a vacancy in the 
population, had such a method of thinning it 
been authorized by act of parliament. Dawes 
could not boast of his family or fortune, but he 
fancied himself a “ man about town;” because 
he went to minor theatres, cheap concerts, and 
tea-gardens. He made himself up for conversa¬ 
tion by the means of penny magazines, and 

S eatly pitied rustic simplicity and ignorance. 

e talked much to Randall of the attractions of 
beautiful actresses, dwelling especially on a cer¬ 
tain Fanny Fairleigh, at whose Cinderella-like 
feet he should certainly have laid his Custom¬ 
house stipend of two hundred a-year, had she 
not iust retired from the stage, to bestow her 
hand and heart on a country gentleman of large 
fortune. 

Randall felt dazzled and bewildered, and had 
a dim perception that an accomplished actress 
would be a more entertaining sort of companion 
than Hannah Hayley. Dawes proceeded to the 
house of an unde in the next county, and in less 
than a week Randall was on the road to Lon¬ 
don, not in a spirit of enterprise and adventure, 
hut on a plain matter of business. Mr. Rawley 
had received a letter from his solicitor, which 
rendered his presence in London desirable; 
but a threatening fit of the gout made him re¬ 
solve to send his son in his stead. Randall 
was to go on Monday, return home on Wednes¬ 
day, and spend the intervening time at the house 
of the solicitor in Norfolk-street, Strand. 
Nothing could well appear less brilliant, less 
dashing, less exciting, than such a sober plan: 
yet Randall’s heart beat high : he was going to 
London; he was going there alone—it seemed 
as if he were about to turn over a new page in 
the very dull, dronish record of his uneventful 
existence. 

Randall arrived in London on Monday night, 
transacted the necessary business on Tuesday 
morning, and on Tuesday evening determined 
to visit a theatre, and gaze on one of those 
fair paragons of histrionic perfection chro¬ 
nicled by Dawes. He had some thoughts 
of repairing to the Haymarket, but before he 
had reached the end of the Strand, he over¬ 
heard a few words spoken by a party of 
young men, walking a little in advance of him. 
They also were about to visit a theatre, and they 
named a piece that was performing at it, founded 
on an Arabian tale which had been the delight 
of Randall’s childhood. He resolved to follow 
their steps, and in a few minutes found himself 
within a pretty, neat little theatre. The first 
piece had just begun : he could not procure a 
seat near the stage, but he could see just well 
enough to be aware that the dresses and scenery 
were in extremely good style. A gentleman sat 
next to him, who was looking at the performers 
through a double opera-glass, which resembled 
a pair of moderately-sized telescopes. He prof¬ 


fered the use of it to Randall, but Randall de¬ 
clined, undauntedly declaring that “ he could 
see extremely well without it.” Had Randall 
accepted this courteous offer, the passage in his 
life which I am about to illustrate would never 
have occurred. 

After a few scenes the heroine of the spectacle 
appeared. Splendidly dressed, beautiful aBd 
elegant, she looked as unlike Hannah Hayley as 
possible, and Randall had no doubt that she was 
extremely like Fanny Fairleigh. He applauded 
vehemently, sighed deeply when the curtain 
fell, and bitterly lamented the necessity of 
emitting London the next morning, so anxious 
did he feel to endeavour to introduce himself to 
the fascinating actress. Randall, however, had 
no idea of delaying his departure; he knew that 
his mother would immediately feel certain that 
he had been crushed in one of the tunnels, and 
that bis father would conclude that the house in 
Norfolk Street had taken fire, and that his only 
son had been consumed in the flames. 

Randall returned a changed young man to his 
paternal mansion; his mother appeared tire¬ 
some, his father prosing, and Hannah Hayley 
inveterately rustic and unpolished. A week 
elapsed; he knew that Dawes must be in Lon¬ 
don ; he wrote a letter to him, entreating him to 
ascertain the name, life, parentage, and beha¬ 
viour of the beautiful actress who had captivated 
his affections; he mentioned the piece in which 
he had seen her; he doubted not that Dawes 
would easily find out her residence. Randall 
then sought his parents, and boldly acquainted 
them with the daring step he had taken. My 
readers may well imagine the consternation of 
the “ harmless pair” at the idea that they might 
be called upon to receive an actress as'their 
daughter-in-law. Mrs. Rawley, being the more 
imaginative of the two, conceived that actresses 
must somewhat partake of the nature of the 
water-spirits, who drag down young men to 
destruction by their witching song of “ Lurley!” 
Mr. Rawley professed to have more practical 
ideas on the subject; he was a great admirer of 
Pepys’s Diary, and believed that all actresses 
were typified by Knipp and Nell Gwynn. No 
reply came to Randall’s letter; but on the third 
day Dawes answered it in person. Randall and 
bis parents were sitting together when the 
visitor was announced, and the seniors were de¬ 
termined not to quit the room, but to know the 
worst of the affair at once. 

“ This is an extraordinary fancy on the part 
of my son, Mr. Dawes,” said Mr. Rawley, 
speaking, as he flattered himself, in a very dig¬ 
nified tone of voice. 

“ Very extraordinary, indeed, sir,” replied 
Dawes, the corners of his mouth betraying an 
involuntary inclination to smile. 

“ Probably,” said Mrs. Rawley, “ you have 
communications to make to the disadvantage of 
the young lady, which will open the eyes of my 
son to his folly.” 

" Not so, madam, I assure you,” said Dawe*. 
“ Then her character is perfectly unblem¬ 
ished,” exclaimed Randall with delight. 
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“ Calumny itself never insinuated a word to 
the contrary,” said Dawes. 

“ Has she any debts ?” asked Mrs. Rawley. 

" 1 am convinced that she does not owe a 
shilling in the world,” answered Dawes. 

“ Perhaps she has poor relations,” remarked 
Mr. Rawley. 

" Not one,” said Dawes. 

** Is she forward and overbearing in her 
manner ?” inquired Mrs. Rawley. 

“ Decidedly not,” returned Dawes. 

u Of course,” said Randall, who congratulated 
himself greatly on the turn events had taken, 
“ she is much admired by young men. I hope 
she does not encourage tneir attentions.” 

“ Not in the slightest degree,” replied Dawes. 

" Then,” said Mrs. Rawley, with newly- 
awakened hope, “ if she has refused so many 
admirers, perhaps she will say no to Randall.” 

" Do not flatter yourself with such an idea,” 
answered Dawes, “ I have good reason to feel 
assured that she would not say no to Randall.” 

“ It will be a sad task to me to break this 
business to poor Hannah,” said Mrs. Rawley, 
as genuine tears started into her eyes at tbe idea 
of the daughter-in-law she was going to lose, 
and the daughter-in-law she was about to gain. 

“ Nay, dear Mrs. Rawley,” said Dawes, 
kindly, “ do not give yourself unnecessary 
uneasiness. I have a few words to say to my 
friend Randall, which will effectually, I think, 
cure the wound that his heart has sustained. 
Dawes, as he spoke, gently drew his friend into 
the recesses of the bow-window, and spoke a 
few words to him in a low voice, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawley stood gazing on him as if he were 
one of the snake-charmers of the East, or the 
“ whisperer” who was so famed in Ireland for 
taming unruly horses. The communication 
could not have occupied more than a minute. 
Randall looked very red, and very much ashamed 
of himself; uttered a remark in reply, of which 
his mother only caught the words, “ Be secret 
and Anally came forward, and told his parents 
that he had thought better of the matter, and 
that he was quite ready to comply with their 
wishes, and offer his hand to Hannah Hay ley. 
He proposed to her the very next day, and she 
accepted his offer, under the pleasing delusion 
that she was his first love. In six weeks the 


wedding took place; and Dawes, in considera¬ 
tion of his late friendly offices, was an honoured 
guest at tbe Hall on tnat occasion. 

After the hospitable and abundant collation 
had been discussed, the party walked in the 
grounds, and Mrs. Rawley found an opportu¬ 
nity of speaking in private with Dawes. 

“ My dear Mr. Dawes,” she said, “ I am far 
from being an inquisitive person, but I am very 
anxious to know the nature of the few words 
spoken by you to my son, which so completely 
changed Ins opinion regarding the beautiful 
actress whom he so warmly admired. You had 
previously said that she was modest, quiet, of 
unblemished character, free from debt, and 
without poor relations; now, what could you 
say to render all these recommendations of no 
avail ?” 

“ Did you not overhear a single word said by 
me or by your son ?” asked Dawes, bending a 
scrutinizing glance upon her. 

" I heard my son say, * Be secret !* ” replied 
the truth-telling Mrs. Rawley. 

“ Then you heard him lay an injunction on 
me, with which I hold it my duty most strictly 
to comply,” said Dawes; “ be contented, dear 
Mrs. Rawley, to ‘ take the good the gods pro¬ 
vide you.’ I doubt not that you will have much 
happiness in your daughter-in-law.” 

“ And I should most likely have been very 
unhappy with the one of Randall’s choice,” said 
Mrs. Rawley. 

“ Far from it,” replied Dawes; " she would 
never have contradicted your most erroneous 
observation, nor have refused to comply with 
your most unreasonable request, and time only 
can show whether the present young lady wifi 
be equally pliable; however, we will hope for the 
best, abstain from all references to the past, 
and, as Mrs. Malaprop says, * let all our retro¬ 
spections be to the future!” 

Mrs, Rawley was fairly baffled in her endea¬ 
vour to penetrate the secret of her son; but I 
am not going thus to trifle with the curiosity of 
my readers, but will make them au fait of the 
subject in a very few words. 

The theatre to which Randall Rawley went 
was in the Lowther Arcade, and the heroine 
who ensnared his susceptible heart, was—one 
of the prettiest Marionettes in the company!!! 


MEMOIR OP MADAME GEOFFRIN. 


BY THE LATE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


{Concluded from page 174.) 


The Abb£ Morelia! was another of the chosen 
band who frequented Madame Geoffrin’s coteries. 
With a mind stored with useful knowledge, and 
a memory that rendered its treasures available, 
no man was more capable of originating inter¬ 
esting conversation, and of sustaining it with 
undiminished spirit, than he. He excelled in 
giving an ironical turn to disputed points, and 
is raillery was as brilliant as playful; but his 


wit never degenerated into satire, and those who 
enjoyed its luminous flashes felt sure that, like 
summer lightning, however frequent and bright 
they might be, there was no danger in them; for 
his heart was as kind and indulgent as his mind 
was gifted. The Abb6 Raynal, much less brilliant 
in conversation, possessed as much general 
knowledge as the Abbe Morellat, but not the 
same tact in bringing it out. It rushed forth 
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like a Hood, breaking down the barriers that 
should have restrained it, and overwhelming 
every obstacle; while that of the Abb6 Morellat 
was like a stream fertilising all that it touched, 
but never overflowing its banks. Morellat ex¬ 
celled in dialogue, Ravnal in monologue; but in 
it, like the flood to which we compared his con¬ 
versation, might be found many valuable things 
as it hurried along. 

Saint Lambert, another of the habitnis of 
Madame Geoffrin, greatly resembled his works; 
sensible, polished, and thoughtful, his manners 
were as easy and pleasing as his turn of mind, 
and both were marked by an elegance that lent 
them a peculiar charm, and bore the unmistake- 
able stamp of a man accustomed to the best 
society. His freedom from jealousy and envy, 
of which so many literary men have been ac¬ 
cused, won him the good will of all; while the 
amiability of his disposition led him to conciliate 
those who, unblest with a similar mildness of 
temper and kindness of heart, were prone to 
provoke disagreeable discussions, or to resent 
them. 

Thomas, * also one of Madame Geoffrin’s 
guests, was perhaps the person who least 
contributed to the attraction of her salon. 
Bent on attaining distinction and celebrity, he 
was too much occupied in reflecting on the best 
mode of securing both, to bestow any portion of 
his time in making himself agreeable in the 
circles he frequented. Generally silent and 
thoughtful, he was much esteemed for his high 
moral character, and the solid knowledge and 
ability he was known to possess; for few who 
met him in society could have given him credit 
for the vast store of information with which his 
mind was filled. Thomas, to be truly valued, 
must be judged by his works, and to those his 
contemporaries rendered justice. His eulogies 
were esteemed among the best ever written; for 
while bringing into view the merits of those on 
whom they were composed, he so clearly de¬ 
monstrates their claims to commendation and 
respect, as to leave no doubt that the praises 
were overcoloured. 

Marmontel—the frank, the good-humoured, 
artless Marmontel—was one of the most wel¬ 
come visitors to Madame Geoffrin; indeed, he 
for some considerable time took up his abode 
beneath her roof, and was treated by her with 
great kindness; unless when he had incurred 
any censure from those in power, or suffered 
any persecution; in which cases, she waited not 
to inquire whether or not he merited these punish¬ 
ments, but instantly added her stem reproofs to 
him for having drawn them on himself. Like 
most other of Madame Geoffrin’s guests, Mar¬ 
montel was perfectly aware of this peculiarity in 
his hostess—a peculiarity originating in two 
causes; the first, a fear of having her comfort 


* Thomas wrote Reflections Historical and 
Literary on Voltaire's poem on Natural Religion, 
and an excellent essay on the Character, Manners, 
and Mind of Women, besides several poetical 
works. 


disturbed by being obliged to defend the actions 
or writings of her friends; and the second, t 
want of moral courage which led her to dread 
offending the great. 

With a ndwete seldom to be met with in a 
man who has lived some years in general so¬ 
ciety, Marmontel possessed sufficient tact to 
comprehend even the fine and almost impercep¬ 
tible shades of character in those with whom be 
was on habits of familiarity. This tact enabled 
him to guard against the peculiarities of Ma¬ 
dame Geoffrin, and to procure her good will 
without making any painful sacrifices to retain 
it. One of her peculiarities was, that too much 
attention from her friends, instead of awakening 
gratitude in her heart, rendered them cheap in 
her eyes, while the appearance of too little greatly 
offended her. Marmontel steered his coune 
smoothly between both these extremes, and ma¬ 
naged so judiciously as to let her understand 
that the hours he devoted to her society might 
have been very agreeably passed elsewhere, had 
he not accorded her the preference. It has been 
truly remarked, that those are most prone to 
exact sacrifices who are least disposed to make 
them; and thi6 truth was illustrated by the con¬ 
duct of Madame Geoflrin. Her own comfort and 
convenience were not merely, as is the case with 
most persons, the principal object and aim of her 
life, but were the whole and sole study, that of 
others never entering her mind. Nor did the 
make any attempt to conceal this extreme selfish¬ 
ness by the politeness with which many co?ff 
it; for though she did not declare it by words, 
the whole tenour of her life let it be fully re¬ 
vealed. How well Marmontel comprehended 
her, may be proved by the fact of his having 
passed ten years of ms life beneath her roof 
without a quarrel; and with all his good temper 
and amiability, and above all, with nis fine tact, 
without having ever warmed her cold heart into 
a real friendship. Marmontel relates an amns- 
ing anecdote of his hostess, highly illustrative of 
the susceptibility of authors. When very de¬ 
sirous to be elected a member of the Academy, 
an ambition then, as now, shared by every lite¬ 
rary man, Madame Geoflrin, on every fresh elec¬ 
tion, reproached Marmontel at the postponement 
of his, as if the fault, or disappointment, was 
occasioned by himself. Among the member* of 
whose votes ne was not sure, were the President 
Henault, and Moncrief. Madame Geoffrm 
having spoken to them one day, returned to 
Marmontel in extreme anger, and demanded 
why he passed his life in making enemies. 
" Here,” said she, “ is Moncrief, who is furious 
against you, and the President Hinault, who w 
no less 60 .” 

“ And why, Madame, what have I done 

" Your book on Poetnr. You have always 
the rage to write books. For Moncrief, I know, 
replied the Lady, “he does not concealit,M 
tells it loudly. You quoted a song of his, 
maimed it. It had five verses, and you only 
quoted three.” 

“ Alas! Madame, I quoted the best, and only 
( retrenched those which repeated the same idea. 
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“ That is precisely of what he complains; 
you wished to correct his song, for which he 
will never forgive you to his dying day.” 

u If he should die my enemy for two verses 
of a song, I must support my misfortune. But 
the good President, how have I offended 
him ?” 

“ He did not tell me, but I believe it is also 
your book of which he complains, but I will find 
this out.” 

She did find it out, but when I pressed her 
to tell me, be says it led to a most comical scene, 
of which the Abb6 Haynal was a witness. 

“ Well, Madame, you have seen the Pre¬ 
sident Henault, has he at last told you my 
crime ?” 

“ Yes, I know it; but he forgives you—he 
wishes to forget it; let us speak of it no more.” 

“At least, Madame, I ought to know the 
involuntary crime which he is so good as to 
wish to forget.” 

“ What is the good ? it is useless. You will 
have his vote, that is enough.” 

“ No, Madame, it is not enough. 1 am not a 
person to support complaints without knowing 
the cause.” 

“ Madame, observed the Abbe Raynal, “ I 
think M. Mannontel is right.” 

“ Well, it is always your book, and your 
rage for quoting. Have 1 not your book ?” 

“ Yes, Madame, here it is.” 

“ Look at the song of the President, which 
you quoted k propos of drinking songs—'Avenge 
me on an ungrateful mistress, &c.” 

“ Who gave you the song?” 

“ Geliote.” 

“ Well, then, Geliote did not give you a cor¬ 
rect copy. There is an O which you have left 
out.” 

“ An O, Madame 1” 

“ Certainly, an O. Is there not a verse which 
says,' What charms V ” 

“ Yes, Madame— 

* What charms, ye Gods I how beautiful slie was!’ ” 

“ Precisely, there is the fault. It should have 
been— *- 

* 0 Gods! how beautiful she was.* ” 


“ But, Madame, the sense is the same.” 

“ Yes, Sir; but when one quotes it should be 
faithfully. Each person is jealous about what 
he writes; it is natural. The President did not 
ask you to quote his song.” 

<( I quoted it with praise.” 

“ But you should not hare changed anything 
in it. As he wrote it, ' O Gods I* you should 
have quoted it so, that would have pleased him 
better. What had he done to yon that you 
should have left out his O ? Nevertheless, he 
assures me that this will not prevent his render¬ 
ing justice to your talents.” 

“ The Abbe Raynal and I were ready to burst 
out laughing,” writes Marmontel,” but we re¬ 
strained the impulse, well convinced that Ma¬ 
dame Geoffrin was not a woman to pardon any 
symptom of our finding her in the wrong.” 


Chastellux must not be omitted in the list of 
Madame Geoffrin’s guests. He was a general 
favourite among them, and deserved to be so, 
for the candour, amiability, and freedom from 
vanity and pretension, which characterised him. 
With considerable powers of mind, and a vast 
store of knowledge, he did not, however, pos¬ 
sess the art of bringing either to bear on the 
topics generally discussed. He was deficient in 
clearness of ideas, and in precision in expressing 
them, yet there were moments in whicn his in¬ 
tellect shone forth from the confusion of ideas 
that often embarrassed him, as the sun pierces 
through a cloud, and he made those around 
him sensible of his merit. He was so wholly 
devoid of envy, or jealousy, that he was never 
more pleased than at witnessing the success of 
his associates in the circles he frequented. He 
was the first to seize the point of an epigram, 
the spirit of a bon mot, or the fine traits in a 
story; and delighted in discovering in others 
that readiness of wit, and terseness of expres¬ 
sion denied to himself. He liked discussion, 
but not as most persons do, as a medium of dis¬ 
playing their own acuteness and talent, but for 
the sake of instruction; and readily and grace¬ 
fully yielded to the arguments brought forward 
the moment he was convinced of their truth. 

We have now briefly sketched the individuals 
who regularly frequented the salon of Madame 
Geoffrin, but her guests were not confined to 
these. All foreigners of distinction were pre¬ 
sented to her; and these visits were received 
more or less frequently, according as she found 
them capable ox contributing to the pleasure of 
her circle. Some of those who resided 6ome 
time in Paris, became habituts at her bouse, 
and many of them greatly added to its attrac¬ 
tions. 'The spirituelle, and witty Marquis Ca- 
racciole, so well known for his originality of 
mind and sprightly bon mots, was a frequent 
guest before, and after he was appointed am¬ 
bassador from Naples to the French court. His 
total want of personal attraction did not prevent 
bis pleasing all who had opportunities of be¬ 
coming acquainted with him; nor did his in¬ 
correct mode of speaking French preclude his 
wit, vivacity, and eloquence from shining forth 
when he conversed in that language. He 
paused not to find the precise phrase he wanted, 
when recounting some capital story in French, 
but substituted one in bis native language, the 
meaning of which he aided his hearers to com¬ 
prehend by the animated gestures peculiar to 
Neapolitans, which greatly added to the effect of 
his conversation. 

The Abb£ Galiani, the countryman of Carac- 
ciole, and no less lively and witty than he, was 
a great acquisition to the parties of Madame 
Geoffrin. The activity of bis mind was not less 
remarkable than that of his person. Both were 
always in movement, the animated portions of 
the body seconding the brilliant and playful sal¬ 
lies of the mind. He had seen much, read 
more, and forgot nothing. He had some appli¬ 
cable illustration to offer for every subject intro¬ 
duced in conversation, whether by others or 
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himself, which gave great point and pungency 
to them. His vivacity did not at all impair a 
profoundness and justness of reflection which 
revealed itself even in his most playful moods, 
showing an under current of thought beneath 
the bright and sparkling bubbles that glittered 
on the surface of his mind, as deep rivers some¬ 
times maintain their depths undisturbed, while 
their bosoms are rippled by the light breezes 
that skim them. A true philosopher of the 
Epicurean school, he was more disposed to 
smile at the follies of mankind than to attempt 
correcting them; and yet there was more of pity 
than contempt in these smiles, for with all his 
vivacity in society, a certain sentiment of melan¬ 
choly pervaded his mind, which gave but increased 
interest to his conversation, by proving that his 
wit did not originate in high animal spirits, or 
depend on them, but had its source in a mind 
fully stored by a knowledge which not only fed 
the fertile stream, but kept it in motion. He 
might often be seen, after having delighted his 
hearers, and been the focus of attraction in the 
circle he frequented, retiring to some desolate 
corner of the room, where, plunged into a re¬ 
verie, he seemed to forget how lately he had 
been charming those present. It was often re¬ 
marked by his acquaintances, that even his most 
brilliant sallies, his most piquant observations, 
had in them such severe good sense, and deep 
knowledge of the world, as to prove that they 
were the offspring of a mind profoundly embuea 
with reflection, and the not unpleasing cast of 
melancholy so apt to be engendered by a know¬ 
ledge so fraught with grave thougnts. He 
liked to have attentive, as well as intelligent 
auditors, and this desire was fully gratified, for 
he had the power of interesting and enchaining 
his hearers. 

The Count de Creutz was one of the most 
popular of Madame Geoflfrin’s convives , without 
ever making the slightest effort to acquire this 
popularity. His knowledge was as profound as 
it was universal, not only in literature and the 
fine arts, but also in the sciences, in many of 
which he had made a remarkable proficiency, 
and in nearly, if not in all of them, he was so 
well versed as to be able to converse not as an 
amateur, but as a professor. An admirable lin¬ 
guist, he spoke most European languages with the 
same facility as his own, and he had an exquisite 
taste, a brilliant imagination, a fine temper, and 
great sensibility; but, above all, so high a sense 
of virtue, and such firm principles of morality, 
that he justified the attachment he inspired m 
all who knew him, and excited the respect of 
even those whose morals were of a much less 
elevated standard than his own. There was an 
indescribable charm in his manner, the influ¬ 
ence of which was universally felt, and the more 
so that it was perfectly natural; and a total free¬ 
dom from pretension, that rendered his claims 
to esteem the more readily acknowledged. 

With such men as those we have described, 
it is not to be wondered at that the circle of 
Madame Geoflrin became a focus of attraction, 
and that persons of the greatest merit and dis¬ 


tinction sought to enter it. The hostess of 
such guests was sure to have some of the tine 
appertaining to them reflected back on her; and 
thus, while enjoying the most agreeable society 
in Paris, she was assuring for her name a cele¬ 
brity which it would never otherwise hare ob¬ 
tained, a celebrity that has long outlived her 
century, and is handed down to ours. One of 
the most remarkable features in the salon of 
Madame Geoflrin was, that no ridicule ever at¬ 
tached to it. Unlike the reunions of the Hotel 
Rambouillet, where affectation banished ease, 
and the pretension of purifying the language led 
to a style of artificial refinement, that by ren¬ 
dering such attempts absurd, drew on the circle 
the ridicule with which it was visited, and occa¬ 
sioned it to be termed " les Galkres d* W 
Esprit," good sense, ease, and gaiety, reigned 
over the Society at Madame Geoffnu’s. Labruyere 
well described the coterie of the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, when he wrote, "One saw, not long 
ago, a circle of persons of both sexes, drawn 
together by conversation and an exchange of 
wit. We left to the vulgar the art of speaking 
in an intelligible manner. A thing said between 
them not originally clearly expressed, drew on 
another still more obscure, and on this they so 
tried to improve, as to render the whole dis¬ 
course enigmatical: and the less comprehen¬ 
sible was it, the greater was the degree of ap¬ 
plause bestowed. Manage, one of the members 
of this Bureau d’Esprit, relates that one day 
in it some of the members, speaking of the 
spots lately discovered on the disk of the son, 
and which gave cause to fear that it might 
indicate a growing weakness of this luminary, 
Voitiere happening' to enter at the moment, 
Madame de Rambouillet inquired of himwbat 
the last news? "Madame, repliedVote, 
" bad reports are circulated about the sun”~ 
just as he would have noticed an injurious ru¬ 
mour relative to the reputation of a women. 
As specimens of the absurdity of the false re¬ 
finement adopted at the Hotel Rambouillet,^ 
was the habit to designate a piece of water, B * 
celestial mirrorwhile they termed a minor 
" the counsellor of the graces.” A night-op 
was called " the innocent accomplice of a false¬ 
hood and a fiddle, " the soul of the feet” 

Moliere, in his comedy of " Les Precieoces 
Ridicules,” aimed the most successful, though 
not the first blow at the Hotel Rambouillet, 
Scar row and Boileau having ^previously a ssailed 
it, and he followed it up by his "Femme* 
Savantes,” which threw such ridicule on their 
male and female servants, as deterred their suc¬ 
cessors from indulging in the same follies. 

However free from the foibles that drew down 
the censure of Scarrow, Boileau, and Moliere, 
on the Hotel Rambouillet, Madame Geoffrin jfia 
not escape the attacks of her contemporaries. 
These attacks were chiefly, if not all, from pff* 
sons envious of her success, and not admitted 
to her society; and with the exception ofjw 
comedy of " Le Bureau d’Esprit,” by the Che¬ 
valier ae Rutlidge, only given to the public the 
year of her death, they attracted little no* 
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tice. Even this comedy failed to draw atten¬ 
tion, or at least to turn her at whom it was 
aimed, into ridicule, for it was felt to have no 
real foundation, and therefore fell harmlessly. 

A dangerous illness, which led the family of 
Madame Geoffrin to fear a fatal result, induced 
her daughter, Madame de la Fest£-Imbault, to 
close her doors against the Encyclopedists, and 
her friends d’Alembert, Marmontel, Morrellet, 
and others, were excluded from a house in which 
for many years they had constituted the prin¬ 
cipal attraction. 

When Madame Geoffrin’s health was re¬ 
stored, she made no attempt to resume her 
former friendship with these philosophers. 
Whether that, with the timidity peculiar to her, 
she dreaded incurring the displeasure of her 
daughter, who had been always inimical to 
them, or that some religious scruple induced 
her to forego the society of men to whom she 
had been for so many years partial; they 
nevertheless entertained no resentment against 
her for her desertion of them, but invariably 
wrote and spoke of her with undiminished re¬ 
gard and respect. 

Among those who lent celebrity to the name 
of Madame Geoffrin in their writings, were Fon- 
tenelle, D’Alembert, Thomas, Snard, Delisle, 
and La Harpe; and praise from such men was 
then deemed of no slight importance, and ex¬ 
cited not a little jealousy. It was not any lite¬ 
rary merit, wit, or talent in conversation in the 
lady which elicited these panegyrics: they were 
offered to the generous benefactress, whose 

J mrse was ever open to the necessities of men of 
etters; and to the hostess who had the art of 
drawing around her the cleverest men ol her 
time, and of rendering her salon the most at¬ 
tractive in Paris. 

That Madame Geoffrin possessed the gene¬ 
rosity attributed to her no doubt can be enter¬ 
tained. In 1760 she presented D’Alembert with 
a life annuity of six hundred livres, and after¬ 
wards added eighteen hundred livres per annum 
to revert to him after her death : and when a 
complaint in his eyes precluded Thomas from 
pursuing his literary occupations, Madame 
Geoffrin seized the occasion of forcing on bis 
acceptance a life annuity of twelve hundred 
livres, and afterwards presented him with a gift 
of six hundred livres. She evinced no less 
generosity towards the Abb6 Morel let, to whom 
she gave fifteen thousand livres: and what en¬ 
hanced her gifts, was the occasions selected for 
bestowing them, which proved that she studied 
the wants of her friends, and supplied, if she 
did not anticipate them. Nor dia she bestow 
these favours on ungrateful men; for they not 
only acknowledged them with gratitude, but to 
the end of their lives spoke of her with the es¬ 
teem due to her generosity. The munificence of 
Madame Geoffrin, however, was not confined to 
men of letters; for on many occasions it relieved 
the poor and consoled the unfortunate. One of 
her servants having remarked that her milk¬ 
woman served her badly, she replied, “ I knew 
it; but t I cannot change her. “And why, 


Madame ?” inquired the servant. “ Because I 
have given her two cow*.” The servant, as¬ 
tonished at this strange reason, made some re¬ 
mark. “Ah, well,” said Madame Geoffrin, 
“ she used to sell milk at my gate, and some of 
my household came and told me of her despair 
at the loss of her cow; so I gave her two, one to 
replace that which she had lost, and the other to 
console her for the chagrin she had endured for 
eight days, before I knew her misfortune. You 
see, therefore, that I cannot change this milk¬ 
woman.” 

Having ordered two marble vases of con¬ 
siderable value from Bouchardon, they were sent 
home by workmen, and Madame Geoffrin dis¬ 
covered that the cover of one of them was 
broken. “ Alas! Madame, replied one of the 
men, “ it is true; and our comrade, who had the 
misfortune to break it, is so grieved, that he 
dare not present himself before you. He is 
greatly to be pitied; for if our master should 
find it out, he will dismiss him; and the poor 
fellow has a wife and four children.” “ I shall 
not speak of it, you may be sure,” answered 
Madame Geoffrin. When the workmen were 
one, she said to herself, “ That poor man has 
ad much alarm and vexation; I must send him 
some consolation. Go to Monsieur Bouchar- 
don’s,” said she to one of her servants, “ in¬ 
quire for such a man; give him these twelve 
livres, and three to his comrades, who spoke so 
well of him to me.” 

Age did not, as too frequently occurs, harden 
the heart, or decrease the charity of Madame 
Geoffrin. She was heard to say in her declining 
years, “ I feel with pleasure, that in growing old 
I grow more good , I dare not say belter, for it is 
possible that my goodness originates in weak¬ 
ness, as does toe badness of many others. I 
have profited by the opinion of the Abb6 de 
Saint-Pierre, who often told me that the charity 
of a good man should not be confined to assist¬ 
ing those who suffer, but Bhould extend to an 
indulgence of their faults; and I have taken, 
like him, for my device, these two words, * give 
and forgive.’ ” 

Madame Geoffrin undertook the long journey 
to Barsovie, in order to pay a visit to her friend 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, King of Poland, when 
she was at the advanced age of seventy-six, and 
bore the fatigue with great courage, and little 
suffering. She experienced marked attention 
and hospitality throughout the route, and was 
welcomed by the king as if she were indeed his 
mother, as he was wont to term her. It was 
during this visit that she received a letter from 
the Abb6 de Breteuil,* who was remarkable for 
the illegibility of his writing, and to which letter 
she returned the following answer:—“ On see¬ 
ing the scrawl, more scrawling than can be 
described, of my delightful neighbour, I said, 
one can well perceive the trouble and pains he 
must have given himself, in order to render this 
writing so perfect in its kind. This chef d*oeuvre 

• The Abbe de Breteuil, brother to the Marquise 
du Ch&telet. 
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was announced to me by my being informed 
that you had a pen cut that you might surpass 
yourself. Alas! you should not have given 
yourself such trouble; the pen of the first cut 
which might have fallen in your way, would 
have been just what you required. To give to 
this beautiful piece the celebrity which it merits, 
I spread it on the table, and called aloud, 
‘ Hasten here, all ye Princes and Princesses, 
Palatans and Palatines, Castellans and Castel- 
lanes, Staristes and Starostines—in short, all 
people hasten here; behold a hieroglyphic to be 
interpreted, and six ducats to be earned!’ All 
the States summoned arrived, but my ducats 
were not earned. I had no resource left but the 
sorcerers; but those of this century were so 
little so, that 1 should have again lost my time. 
I then simply consulted my heart; that heart bo 
clear sighted, and which feels so sensibly all 
that is made to touch it, instantly divined that 
what was illegible to the eyes, was perfectly read¬ 
able to it. It assured me that these pieds de 
mouche expressed the proofs of the tender 
friendship of my delightful neighbour. I 
charged this good decypherer to assure you of 
the perfect return on my part.” * 

The visit of Madame Geoffrin to the King of 
Poland furnished a topic of conversation that 
occupied the French capital for some time. 
When she set out on so long a journey, she was 
much censured for so bold an undertaking at so 
advanced a period of life. Her friends pro¬ 
phesied the worst results, and more blamed than 
pitied the evils they foresaw. The distinction 
with which she was received at Vienna soon 
changed the censure of the prophets into praise 
of her courage, and devotion to the King of 
Poland, and she became an object of increased 
interest to those who frequented her house. 
Such is the effect of Court-favour, wherever the 
Court may be, that it reflects a lustre on those 
on whom it shines. 

The knowledge of the world possessed by 
Madame Geoffrin, joined to a considerable 
shrewdness peculiar to her, was often revealed 
by her observations. When the splendid house 
of the Farmer-General Bouret was shown to her, 
the person who accompanied her over it asked 
if she had ever seen anything more magnificent, 
or in better taste. 

“ I should find nothing to object to if Bouret 
was the scrubber,” was her reply. 

M. de Rhuliere, having written a work on 
Russia, which Madame Geoffrin was anxious 
should not be published, she made considerable 
offers of money to engage him to commit the 
MS. to the flames. lie made a very eloquent 
speech to prove to her that to do so would be a 
most unworthy and cowardly action on his part. 
Her only reply to his protestations of honour, 
virtue, and sensibility, to which she had appeared 
to listen with great patience, was— 

" Do you want more ?” 

Madame Geoffrin continued to receive her 
friends as usual, retaining at her advanced age 


• Grimm, tome iii., pago 130. 


of Leave*. 

the clearness of intellect which seemed to triumph 
over time, until an attack of apoplexy, which r. 
first threatened death, compelled her door to be 
closed. Her good constitution, however, enabled 
her, after some weeks, to recover sufficiently to 
become conscious of her situation, and to we 
again many of the persons who had been ac¬ 
customed to frequent her house. Among to 
were not included any of the Encyclopedists; 
for Madame de la Ferte Imbautl, her daughter, 
taking advantage of the illness of her parent 
excluded these gentlemen, in the belief that ha 
mother’s happiness in a future state might U 
endangered by the presence of those who bad 
contributed so much to it in this. It was said 
that the Confessor of Madame Geoffrin had 
used his influence with Madame de la Ferte Im* 
bautl to carry out this measure. 

This exclusion, which was not softened by 
the politeness which a woman of more tact 
and good breeding would have evinced under 
similar circumstances, occasioned much scandii 
at Paris, and became the subject of general con¬ 
versation. Madame Fert6 Imbautl wrote tray 
foolish letter to M. d’Alembert, which he took 
the vengeance, and a more bitter one he could 
not have taken, of showing in society, which 
covered the writer with ridicule and drew 
her the anger and contempt of all the encydo- 

J edists, a dangerous party to excite into enmity* 
t was generally supposed that on her recoruy 
Madame Geoffrin would again open her doors 
to her old friends, but she aid not; 
although she censured her daughter for the 
manner in which she had excluded thephiky 
sophers, she took no step to recal them, a® 0 
even praised the seal which led to the exchto 
“ My daughter,” said she, laughing while«« 
spoke, “ was like Godefiroi de Bouillon, kjc 
wished to defend my tomb against the Infidek 
Madame Geoffrin continued in a languito 
state for some months, but never recovered her 
strength, and expired in October, 1777• 

No less than four encyclopedists offered to 
tributes of respect to tne memory of Madtmc 
Geoffrin. The first was M. Thomas, the second 
the Abbe Morellet, and the third M. d’Alembert 
It was said, as characteristic of the three wto 
and their tributes, that the first had reflet 
the second had relented, and the third had wept 


THE MORAL OF LEAVES. 

BY B. C. W. 

Fading leaves! falling leaves! 

Thickly scattered o'er the ground, 
Curling leaves! dying leaves! 

When my pathway ye surround, 

I think upon the general doom— 
Death—desolation—and the tomb! 

Peeping leaves! opening leaves! 

When in spring ye re-appear, 
Growing leaves ! living leaves! 

When ye come, man's heart to cheer, 
My thoughts, divested of all gloom, 
Turn to a life beyond the tomb! 
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IN MEMORY OF ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

(With a Portrait•) 


Oh let not Britain mourn the man 
Whose life's an epic story, 

It timely rose and fitly set 
A planet bright as glory: 

Let her not mourn—his work was done, 

He lived to see her reaping 
The peaceful fruit of all his deeds, 

And calmly joined the sleeping! 

Yet if my country's voice must aid 
The unconquerable surges, 

That hoarsely roll about her shores 
And chant the warrior's dirges, 

Let her in listening to their sound 
From them a lesson borrow; 

Those white-winged waves that ebb to-day, 
And flow afresh to-morrow. 

Nor think that with that eagle front 
Her safety is departed, 

For Heaven in all her sorest needs 
Has given her men true-hearted : 


Yet never knew she night more dark, 

Or battle-fields so gory, 

As those in which the strong right arm 
Of Wellesley wrought her glory ! 

Oh fully did he earn his rest; 

And his great watchword Duty 
Has decked the memory of his life 
With wondrous moral beauty; 

Whose actions ruled by truth and right 
’Gainst tricksy genius pitted, 

Raised high his country's drooping flag 
And left the Foe outwitted. 

Nor only Britain thus he saved, 

Nor Europe he befriended : 

Far wider lies the great idea, 

The influence more extended. 

'Twas Freedom's cause he took in hand, 

And long as great hearts beating, 

Nobly rebel against the wrong, 

His memory shall need no song, 

His deathless name no greeting! 

October , 1852. Maria Norris. 


THE SOLDIE It'S WIFE.* 

BY MRS. WHITE. 


Few of us, looking at the ramifications of 
society, can doubt that as far as women are con¬ 
cerned, many of the evils of which they are the 
victims, crying aloud for eradication and reform, 
can only be ameliorated by the sympathy and 
earnest efforts of their own sex—evils continued 
from year to year; blotting with the stains of 
the past the surface of the present, and raising 
up, as in the instance for which we are about to 
beg consideration, a race of Pariahs of our sex, 
in a land whose fair boast it is, that women are 
more considered than in any other. Where 
then should we advocate her cause—where plead 
for pity and redress of those moral wrongs and 
degradations to which Society (first washing its 
hands of the sacrifice—but so did Pilate) relent¬ 
lessly consigns her, if not in these pages, dedi¬ 
cated to womanhood, in its more refined, pure, 
and elevated condition } 


* A military friend to whom we have submitted 
this article is of opinion that unquestionably there 
is much truth in the description given of sufferings 
endured by the wife of a private soldier; neverthe¬ 
less, that a knowledge of the working of the “ in¬ 
terior economy" of a regiment, which no lady can 
possess, would have shown some compensating cir¬ 
cumstances; still that the reality of suffering and 
wrong is amply sufficient to demand speedy and 
thorough reform. Neither does he consider that the 
private soldiers, taken as a class, are so depressed 
and degraded as our author seems to think; but we 
let the text stand, with this note as a corrective.— Ed. 


Behold, then, in this slip-shod, weather-beaten, 
want-worn, finery-faded, or wholly-soiled and 
wretched-lpoking woman our client! Nay, start 
not, Madame; she is no nameless outcast, which 
the virtue taught in schools is of purer eyes than 
to behold—and, with a giraffe-height of head 
(as if virtue never fell), turns from askance or 
overlooks, feeling itself contaminated should its 
white robes be but so much as touched by it in 
passing—but another form of womanhood, con¬ 
demned to social degradation, and the compul¬ 
sory outrage of all her nature’s delicacy, by rule 
and ordinance; and yet she glories in the name 
of wife! A holy name; but in her case dese¬ 
crated to contempt, and the type of all that is 
degenerate, worthless, and to be scorned in 
womanhood, according to the cant of the refined 
ortion of that service whose regulations have 
elped to make, and irrefutably keep her so: 
in brief, a soldier’s wife 1 
Very abiect, and drabbish, and half-fed, and 
worse-washed she certainly is, with (if she has 
followed the regiment, as the phrase goes, only 
for a few years) the marks of many a bitter care 
deep-written in the furrows of her still young 
forehead; but however hard-featured, and shrill- 
voiced, and untidy she may have become, she is 
still a woman, and moreover a great moral in¬ 
fluence (humanizing even while she herself de¬ 
teriorates) the figurative myrtle round the blood¬ 
stained sword—the link between humanity and 
soldiership. Bear with her, therefore, while we 
T 2 
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analyse the details of her position—a process 
for want of which most of the evils which affect 
our sex and seem irremediable are suffered to 
continue; either because we are not yet awakened 
to their interest, or have not courage to escape 
from the leading-strings of prejudice, and examine 
them for ourselves. 

Soldiers hide human feelings and affections 
under the show of brass and steel, and horse¬ 
hair and scarlet cloth, with which modern war¬ 
fare emulates the war-paint and feathers, and 
necklace of teeth, and skins of wild-beasts, and 
scalps of enemies, that render terrible barbaric 
warriors; and women are said to be attracted by 
these gauds, as we know they are by the gallant 
bearing and the courage presumed to be a cha¬ 
racteristic of the wearers. So the steadiest and 
best inclined men in a regiment generally marry; 
but as before leave is obtained for this step 
from the commanding-officer the character of 
the future soldier's wife is strictly inquired into, 
the one she afterwards acquires in garrison 
leaves us but one inference, that the material 
was not originally bad, but that the system to 
which it was subjected destroyed it. 

Let us glance at her circumstances; she 
has left perhaps the service of a lady, from 
whom she has imbibed the mania for a man in 
scarlet, or, more often still, some humble village 
home or rustic shieling; [and ye whose con¬ 
dition exempts you from all knowledge of want 
and its exigencies, but whose imaginations may 
perhaps excite some general idea of its unplea¬ 
santness, ask if it be really indifference to the 
decencies of life—to the reservations of her sex, 
which induces her (it may be after the first blush 
of wifehood has passed in lodgings) to throw in 
her lot with the rest of the marriea women who 
are privileged (that is the word) to live in 
barracks, and share her husband’s room (sup¬ 
posing there be two or three other women in it, 
with sixteen or seventeen unmarried men); or is 
it not rather that the miserable pittance of 14d. 
a-week (all her husband is allowed for her out 
of it) is found wholly inadequate to the cost of 
her support ? Fourteen-pence a week I Which 
of us can imagine the misery consequent on fine- 
drawing such a sum into a provision for lodging, 
food, and firing—not for the wife simply, but if 
there be a family (and who ever saw a soldier’s 
wife without ?) for them also. 

It seems scarcely credible that, recognizing 
the fact of the man’s having a legitimate claim 
to his support, such a sum should be deemed 
sufficient for the purpose; but the thing is 
patent, and looks little less than a tacit com¬ 
pulsion to the petty trickery and peculation 
which are amongst the faults ascribed to these 
women, whose characteristics (we are especially 
speaking of those connected with marching 
regiments) are as wide-spread as the depdts at 
which, from time to time, they are located; and 
who bring mistrust with them to the hearts of 
small shopkeepers in towns, and terrors into 
country places little short of those occasioned by 
a flight of locusts in the east, or the appearance 
of a gipsy-encampment on the outskirts of a 


farm or rustic village. In the last locality, indeed, 
the same class of depredations ensue; vegetables 
vanish from the gardens, orchards and hen¬ 
roosts suffer, fences are broken down for fire¬ 
wood, and woodstacks sensibly diminish—even 
the nut-boughs and the blackberry-hedges (the 
perquisites of village boys and girls from the be¬ 
ginning) have their scarce ripe fruits carried off 
wholesale in military canteens and havresach, 

out-of-barracks children who haunt its puriiem 
under the name which the more fortunate for the 
time insult them with of “ cook-house ratsfor¬ 
getful, in the fulness of bread, that their om 
prosperity will have an end; for after a month 
or six weeks’ battening on the remainder baked- 
meats and soup of the mess,* the justice of 
military rule, even in its injustice, removes these 
sometime pampered roisterers, and the starvelings 
take their turn of the shelter, food, and firing of 
the barracks for the same period. 

It is the loss of these privileges which falls so 
heavily on the married soldier when his own and 
his wife’s womanly scruples occasion her volun¬ 
tarily choosing the misery and want consequent 
on lodgings. While those in barracks have not 
only house-room (home we dare not call it) rent- 
free, with plenty of fire and candles, and a share 
of whatever is left from the men’s tables towards 
the support of their children; the only advan¬ 
tage of which the conservation of her feminine 
prejudices does not deprive her is her portion of 
the company’s washing, which she shares with 
those in barracks, increasing by as much as it 
amounts to her weekly stipend. Can we there¬ 
fore much wonder that nine women out of teo, 
in consideration of the practical benefits result¬ 
ing to their husbands and families by their sub¬ 
mitting to it, regard the living in garrison is a 
privilege, though purchased at the sacrifice of 
every feeling most sacred to a woman’s heart? 

Everybody knows the dements whereof the 
bulk of a regiment is composed. The recruits 
of our own times are not greatly in advance of 
those with whom the Fat Knight refused to 
march through Coventry, " the cankers of * 
calm world and a long peace:” Men, some 
of whom have passed through every phase 
of social and moral degradation, sometimes 
of actual crime, and hover between habitual 
resort to it and beggary, when the altenw* 
tive of the recruiting seijeant occurs to then; 
while the remainder comprise not a few ne’er* 
do-wells and outcasts of other classes, among** 
whom, (however the stem disdpline and rigid 
attention to the etiquette and duties of the se- 
vice may reduce them to an outward level) tie 
evil ever preponderates. 

Yet with such men as these must wooeo, 
bearing the name of wives, and having yomtf 
children round them, daily and hourly a* 0, 
date, or, if not assodate, exist. „ 

“ It was a hard trial, indeed, at first, Ma’iBi 
said a poor young woman, of whom we mid* 

* The children of the company share the food $ 
from the men’s mess. 
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some inquiries for this paper, “ a bitter trial, 
and one I thought I never could have gone 
through, but we don't know till the time comes 
what sorrow may force us to endure." 

She was the daughter of a cloth-bleacher near 
Belfast, so that she had been used, she said, 
to a good home, and full and plenty; but the 
“ boy" that was “ courting" her from the time 
they were children together—a neighbour’s son, 
ana as fine a lad as you’d see m a summer 
day’s journey—got into misfortune (irlandois oc¬ 
casionally for crime), and was obliged to leave 
the place; but two years afterwards came back 
a soldier, and, with his officer’s leave, though 
her people were greatly against it, married her. 

" I didn’t fret about anything, Ma’am, all 
the while I was able to keep in lodgings, for 
Flory (Florence*), the poor fellow, had been 
saving up a long time before, little by little, know¬ 
ing how bad it would be for me to go into bar¬ 
racks; and besides, I could clear-starch and 
wash, and one or two of the neighbours gave 
me a little to do, so that when his board was 
gone, I managed to keep on the room myself; 
but the rent, and firing, and candles, made it 
come very hard upon me, with only 14d. a-week 
besides what I earned, to keep myself and a 
child. 

“ Sometimes Flory used to come home to me, 
looking very sorrowful when he'd see me hard 
at work, ana wish himself anything in the world 
but a soldier. * You’re wearing yourself out 
entirely, Mary darling, he used to say, and get¬ 
ting nothing the better for it; work, work, 
work—and toe little weeneen in the cradle there, 
God bless it! having all the comfort, and you 
without a ribbon to your cap !’ 

“ Ye, Flory, I used to say, what signifies the 
ribbon, the cap’s there, and it’s clean. ‘ And no 
thanks to me for that same,’ my poor gra would 
say, shaking his head. * If I was like any other 
man, I should be keeping my wife and child; 
but my hands are tied to a firelock, and for a 
shilling a-day I must care for that, and tend it, 
and carry it about the world with me; and you 
and the child there never a screed the better 
for me. Misfortune to the day that ever I entered 
the army I’ 

"Then, Ma’am, when I’d see him getting 
into this sort of humour, I used to talk to him 
well, for I knew that wasn’t the way for him to 
do his duty; and I used to point out the stripe 
he had on his arm for good conduct, and re¬ 
mind him, if he got to be a seijeant, how com¬ 
fortable we might be; and that he ought not to 
mind me, since I had health and strength, and 
was willing to work, and that all I asked of him 
was to try and get more good-conduct stripes 
if he could, which would give me so much 
extra money; for every man is allowed a penny 
a day for each of those marks, and it is after¬ 
wards added to his pension; and, thank God, he 
minded me, and kept steady and sober, and in 
a little time had two more stripes on his arm. 

“ We had had three removes up to the time 


my second child was born, which were always 
attended with some expense to us; but the men 
are allowed fourpence a day extra on a march, 
and out of this the removal of his wife and 
children and baggage have to be paid for. 

“ Living, you know. Ma'am, is so cheap in 
Ireland to what it is here; besides that, the 
soldier has thirteenpence a-day there instead of 
a shilling,* that we managed to get on pretty well; 
but when we got the route for England, what with 
the difference in the price of provisions, and 
even the rent of a room, besides that someway I 
couldn’t get a bit of washing but the Com¬ 
pany’s to do, the townspeople seemed to be 
afraid to trust me with it, since I was Irish. I 
didn’t know sometimes what to do to get my 
children and myself one meal a-day—even the 
penny a day difference in my husband’s pay 
left us so much bread the less; and at last I 
grew weak and ill, and could do nothing; and 
indeed I am not telling you an untruth. Ma’am, 
when I say that Flory, for all he had his three 
good meals a-day, looked almost as pinched 
and pale as I did. After the doctor had seen 
me, ne spoke about me to the wife of the Ser¬ 
jeant of myhusband’s company, as kind and 
generous-hearted a woman as ever breathed, 
and who came down from the barracks to see 
me the moment he told her I was sick and in 
want. She was a fine, tall, handsome woman, 
bold-looking, but as tender as a child; and her 
dark eyes filled up, as she looked from me and 
my little ones that were playing alongside of me 
on the bed, round the room in which there was 
neither food nor fire, for it was not like a country 
place, where one might gather about the woods 
and lanes a handful of kindling.f And though 
she said nothing to me then, when I began to 
get better she talked to me of the sin I was 
committing in starving myself and children, 
when I might be so much better off in barracks. 

* Proper feeling,’ she said to me one day, * is 
much too rare in soldiers’ wives, for me to make 
light of it where I find it.’ (She was an English¬ 
woman, Ma’am, and a fine scholar, and spoke 
beautifully.) * But when I see you depriving 
not only yourself, but your children, and indi¬ 
rectly your husband, of comforts which would 
cost you nothing " (she was thinking of mo¬ 
ney, Ma’am," suggested the poor soldier’s wife 
delicately), ‘ and would enable you to add to 
them, or even to save a little by your industry, 

I think you are carrying prejudice too far. 
There you will have no rent to pay—no coals to 
purchase—no lights to buy; and your children 
will be pretty nearly or entirely fed; while if 
you are seen by the officers’ wives, a neat, de¬ 
cent little woman,’ (so she called me. Ma’am," 
said Mrs. O’Brian, blushing to repeat her 
own praise), ' you stand a chance of being em¬ 
ployed by them in many ways. Such persons 
are not sufficiently common in garrisons to pass 
unnoticed. There are usually about twenty men 


* The value of the English shilling is in Ireland 
13d. 

t Firing. 


* A common male name in Ireland. 
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in a room, with either a corporal or serjeant in | 
charge of them, so that you will meet with no 
personal interruption; and all you have got 
to do, is to be quietly civil, say as little as 
possible to any one, but your own, and hear 
as little as yon can of what goes on about 
you. In a word, think that your husband is 
everybody, and everybody else nobody. You 
will be allowed two beas, which you must 
do the best you can with for yourselves and 
children, and curtain nicely off* from the rest.* 
In short. Ma’am, she made so light of what was 
before me, and persuaded my husband as well 
as myself, that at last we agreed it was the 
only way for us to better ourselves; and 
Flory with a sore heart fetched us in. But 
oh. Ma’am, for a long time starvation itself 
seemed better to me than life in a barrack-room, 
amongst a crowd of men, with every other word 
an oath, and who, though they dare not inter¬ 
fere with you, had no regard for common de¬ 
cency in their discourse, or how they scalded a 
woman’s heart, by the things they said in her 
hearing and her children’s. Then the sleeping, 
Ma’am—God help us!—no wonder for the world 
to think soldiers’ wives bold and bad : but whose 
fault is it ? I often hear the English talk of the 
disgraceful way in which the poor Irish country- 
people live. A whole family may be sleeping in 
one room—and how can they help it, when they 
have no other ? Don’t the poor English, by all 
account, do tbe same ? But the soldier’s wife 
has no choice left her between open shame and 
want: if she stays out of barracks, she and her 
children must starve; and if she goes in, she 
may as well throw away her woman’s nature at 
once, or every hour in the day she’ll be blush¬ 
ing for it. Then think yourself, dear lady, what 
it is for a wife to find herself in the same sleep¬ 
ing room, with fourteen or fifteen single men, 
the beds nearly touching each other, and only a 
strip of calico or counterpane dividing them! 

I used to steal away myself and children before 
the drum beat, or bugle sounded of a night: 
but then. Ma’am, you can’t help hearing the 
coarse jests and brutal conversation, that even 
the presence of the non-commissioned officer 
cannot entirely put a stop to; and many a hot 
tear fell on Flory’s bosom, before I learned to 
think of all that was going on about me, and of 
my own condition as a matter of course. In the 
same way I used to start up before the reveille 
sounded in the morning at six o’clock, and 
dress myself and my little ones under the shel¬ 
ter of our bed-curtains, and wash them after¬ 
wards in the yard. But one could harldly get 
the chance for themselves : so it is little wonder 
women grow careless of appearance, and become 
untidy and dirty: it is very hard for them to be 
otherwise in barracks. It used to go to my 
heart sometimes to wake my children at this 
hour out of their peaceful, rosy sleep, with their 
senses sealed to everything that was bad and 
hurtful around them; but I was obliged to it, 
in order that the beds might be made up, and 
the rooms cleaned, as soon as the men should i 
have brushed their boots and clothes, and | 


washed themselves; and very often tbe poor 
things would fall off again while 1 fastened their 
clothes on them: and I have had to lay them on 
the cold stones with which the room was flagged 
to startle them out of their drowsiness!* But 
the worst trial of all was to come; for just as I 
was beginning to harden myself, and to make 
the best of what I was obliged to go through, 
the regiment was ordered to Canada; and as only 
a certain number of the women were allowed to 
go with it, we as usual took our chance of the 
privilege by lot, and I, God help me, lost! 

“ Some of the officers and their wives, on ac¬ 
count of Flory’s and my own character, did their 
best with the Colonel to get me a passage, but 
on account of its unfairness to the other women, 
he would not hear of it; and as we bad no 
money to par for our going, it will be three 
years, if the Lord spares us to one another, be¬ 
fore I or my children see husband or father 
again!” 

By this little history, which I have presetted 
as nearly as possible in the language of the nar¬ 
rator, it will be seen that the sTightly-spoken-of 
and little-cared-for Soldier’s Wife occupies a po¬ 
sition of greater moral and social temptation than 
almost any in which her sex can be placed: for 
if she be young and pretty, worse temptations 
than poverty and hunger assail her, and the 
licentious looks or bold audacity of men who 
scorn her position, but have no aversion to so- 
peradd 6in to its shame, is an additional angmsa 
to a virtuous wife, and stimulant to evil in a 
wicked one. What can be more painful* irk¬ 
some, and degrading than her condition in bar¬ 
racks ? No defence between her (in her bt* 
band’s frequent absence on duty) and tbe 
ribald, coarse, disgusting language passjeg 
around, and which is so much the worse if at 
any time she has discovered her repugnance to 
it. There she sits, a wife and mother, unpre¬ 
served by the sanctity of the one, or the holiness 
of the latter claim, from having the best feeling 
of both hourly violated, her ears scorched 
oaths, the common expletives of a soldier’s die 
course, her lips quivering with wounded mo¬ 
desty, as profligate remarks and brutal jests are 
hazarded in her presence, with as little regard 
to it as if her blood were water, and the blushes 
burning on her cheek, or the tear stopped in it* 
course by the baby head she bides it on, bad no 
shame in them. 

In our gaols, previous to tbe efforts of Mn. 
Fry, such a system of things existed, and m® 
and women were herded together promiscuously 
through tbe day; but at present, as far as re¬ 
gards their social arrangements, both pM* 
houses and gaols are in advance of our bar¬ 
racks. Something surely should be done to 
awaken attention to the state of the married 
soldier and his helpmate. Why should they w 
all classes of the community, be reduced to this 
unwholesome state of forced indifference to tbe 
proprieties of civilization, and tbe sacredness o 
married life! What can be expected of daughters 


• Fact. 
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thus early inured to the disgusting details of life 
in barracks, but a girlhood unconscious of deli¬ 
cacy, and womanhood scarce innocent of vice ? 
The privacy of home, however humble, denied 
them, the sanctity of domestic life, stripped of all 
its fire-side confidences, its pure endearments, 
and surrounded by a moral atmosphere, the pol¬ 
lution of which in too many instances proves 
contagious. 

Why, in the palmy days of West Indian 
slavery, our planters discovered more respect for 
these ties, even in the persons of their slaves, 
than the Government shows towards the mar¬ 
ried soldier! They brought up their little ones 
in separate huts; but the soldier’s wife, in taking 
upon herself the tie mo6t honoured amongst us, 
sinks to a state of social degradation, which ren¬ 
ders her almost an outcast even amongst those 
humble and needy as herself. Her condition in 


barracks is known to most people, its alternative 
considered by few. Still less have persons, till 
very lately, troubled themselves to question the 
right of Governraert to impose on a body of 
the community, so immediately under its own 
inspection ana control, a state of things so 
incompatible with morality and decency. Let 
us hope that, since the subject has been mooted, 
it will not be suffered to die out; and that 
women in every class of life will lend their in¬ 
fluence to obtain a better state of things for her, 
who, in scenes of peril, suffering, and death, 
true to the best emotions of her nature, throws 
off* the roughness acquired in camps, and shines 
forth the representative of her sex’s tenderness 
—charity and endurance. Surely no better 
time could be chosen for such a reformation 
than that in which a beloved Queen rules these 
realms, herself the Daughter of a Soldier! 


AUTHENTIC LETTERS OF MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU. 

{Continued from page 184.) 


No. 3. 

MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU TO MISS 
ROBINSON. 

MENTAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Sandle/ord, Jany. ye 10 th, 1777. 

My Dear Niece, 

I return you many thanks for your very pretty 
and polite letter. It gave me great pleasure to 
observe that you write one of the finest hands I 
ever saw, which I consider as a very valuable 
accomplishment, though I have the misfortune 
to write an indifferent one myself; but this 
advantage attends every perfection, that it is 
admired by those who do not possess it, and 
loved by those who do. 

Your letter convinces me that you take as 
much pleasure in an instructive book as in a 
pretty cap, and they are things by no means at 
an irreconcileable variance. Sense and know¬ 
ledge give a value to even the most trifling 
circumstances that adorn the person possessed 
of them, and beauty and grace of person adorn 
knowledge and sense. Those persons fall into 
an unhappy mistake who fancy they must be 
respected everywhere for being wise, or admired 
everywhere for being pretty and well dressed. 
The accomplishments of the mind have a great 
many superiorities over those of the person, for 
they last through life, and have their advantages 
in retirement, ill health, affliction, adversity and 
old age. 

I dare say you have passed your Christmas 
very agreeably. I believe it was unnecessary, 
ana now it is too late to wish you a merry 
Christmas, but I may still wish you a New Year 
happier than any you have yet enjoyed, but to 
be succeeded by many and very many yet hap¬ 
pier. This wish, which is perfectly sincere, you 


may also communicate to your brother and 
sister. 

I am, my dear niece. 

Your most affectionate aunt, 

(signed) Eliz. Montagu. 


No. 4. 

MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU TO MRS. 

ROBINSON. 

TUXBRIDGX WATERS—MILITARY CAMP AT 
COXHEATH—LORD KAIMES. 

Tunbridge Wells , October the 3rd, 1778. 

Dear Madam, 

If in this wicked world one was not glad to 
enjoy more pleasures and favours than one de¬ 
sires, I should have felt more shame than joy at 
receiving your obliging letter yesterday, but I 
will not do myself the unmerited honour to say 
I was not perfectly delighted with such an in¬ 
stance of your kina attention. I got two franks 
on purpose to write to you from Northumber¬ 
land, and though it is a county as little famous, 
perhaps, for the flowers of rhetoric as the flowers 
of the pasture, yet I flattered myself that as 
soon as the hurry of my business was over, I 
should be able to collect something of news, 
military or civil, that might amuse a distant 
correspondent; but alas! 1 had been there only 
ten days when the epidemical colic seized me; it 
did not stay with me many hours, but left me 
languid and enfeebled, so that I was not able to 
perform more in a day than my necessary busi¬ 
ness and situation required. As I go seldom 
into Northumberland, I have a great deal to do, 
and many people to see in the short residence 1 
make there. I had two returns of the disorder, 
od the last attack, though every return was less 
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severe; I determined to try Tunbridge Waters, heat of the summer, one has good reason to 
as I believe them to be great restoratives; how- hope the like may not befal him again. We bare 
ever, I grew so much better the first four or five still fine weather here, and I agree with you that 
days I was in London, that I changed my plan, the dust and little inconveniences that attend i 
and settled everything for going to Sandleford; dry season are not to be put in any account l 
and in this faith I went to bed on the Friday would bear months of dust for one fine day. 1 
night, dreaming that on the Monday following beg of you to assure your consort that I bare a 
I should retire to the peaceful scenes of Sandle- very agreeable and grateful remembrance of the 
ford; but, on Saturday morning, finding a little kind visit he made me at Sandleford, and I hope 
return of the disorder, I wrote to a friend at that you, she, and the dear little ones will da 
Tunbridge to take me the house the Duke of me the like favour next summer; and pray ttS 
Leeds had just left, and was therefore well aired, my nephew, as he loves a pony, I have a choice 
and on the Monday I transferred myself to of ponies; one of them is hardly so large a* the 
Tunbridge. Recorder’s dog. I thought my brother Robin- 

I have not had a moment’s indisposition since son looked well when he was in town; lam 
I arrived, so I presume the bile that had plagued glad he continues so. Next week will carry of 
me had carried itself off. I am sure the waters a great part of our company, but 1 flatter myself 
do not disagree with me, for I am very well, it will bring Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, who are very 
and hope they will confirm my health : the last amiable and agreeable, 
time I drank them, which is three years ago, I have not said anything yet of my poor 
they did me harm, and 1 was never without fever father; the subject is a very melancholy one it 
the whole six weeks. I find the epidemical colic present; all one can hope for is an easy exit: 
has been as severe on the water-drinkers here as the great decay of his mental powers has for 
on other people, so I rather believe I was lucky some time rendered him an object of great pity, 
in not coming hither till it had left me. I am yet, to my unspeakable indignation, 1 was told 
so little subject to disorders of this kind, I was by a gentleman here that one of the whist party 
the more Alarmed lest my constitution, always at the coffee-house some months ago bad not 
bad enough, should acquire a new defect. I only refused to pay a debt of eighteen guineas, 
propose to stay here as long as the weather is which he owed my father, but had triumphed 
at all favourable to drinking the waters; for I over him in a shocking manner, asserting to 
imagine they will not heat me after the prepare- loss of memory and imbecility. What a wrrtdi 
tion nature gave for them, and the punishment must it be that could insult an old man! Ej- 
I suffer in being here grows lighter f>y habit. I treme old age is little to be coveted; in long hfe 
love London extremely, where one has the choice one must outlive one’s friends, and, perhaps 
of society, but I hate the higgledy-piggledy of one’s-self. I imagine, by the accounts of to-afy 
the watering places. One never 6ees an . owl in I should suppose the Great Deliverer from to- 
a flock of wild geese, nor a pigeon in the same man woes has, before this time given him to 
company as hawks and kites. 1 leave it to the release. My porter calls every night, j Q8t ** 
naturalists to determine on the merit of each fore the post-letter bell, to let me know bow 
species of fowl; all 1 assert is, that nature has he does. . 

designed birds of a feather should flock together; I rejoice to hear Mrs. Best is well; perbap*1 
in the menagerie of the pantiles there is not so am the more interested in it, as it is^ a htj 
just an assortment. However, I have been for- alarming to find the play-fellows of one’s yootfa 
tunate now in finding Lady Spencer, Lady Cler- dropping off in a kind of autumnal decay, 
mont, Mrs. Boughton, Mr. and Mrs. Wedder- It is much the fashion to go from hence to 
burn, and many of my voluntary London Society visit the camp at Coxheath, and I intend 
here. There was a pretty good ball last Tues- going on purpose to show Miss Gregory an 
day, and Lady Spencer and the Duchess of encampment, which she has never had an opptf* 
Devonshire were so good to chaperon Miss tunity of seeing, but she has lately received m 
Gregory, so I did not think it necessary for me invitation to a friend of heris, who is now in 
to sit and see the Graces of Messieurs l’Epy neighbourhood, to pass a day or two with fcf’ 
Valpouys and Mademoiselle Heinch exhibited so I hope we shall get such information of war 
by the Misses. I understand there are not above Majesties’ motions that she may see CoxbcaJJ 
three dancing men, and the Master of the Cere- while they are there. My father’s illness woohJ 
monies makes one of the number. Minuet make it impossible for me to go, and I »» 
dancing is just now out of fashion, and by the much rather have the honour of seeing Wj®’ 
military air and dress of many of the ladies, I Majesties at St. James’s : and of all field* tbj 
should not be surprised if back-sword and field of Mars is that I like least. The: net 
cudgel-playing should take place of it. I think which sustain mankind are pleasant obje 
our encampments excellent for making our men those in which they are destroyed sugge* 1 ^ 
less effeminate, but if they make our women lancholy ideas. 

more masculine, the male and female character. The fine condition in which I foon® 
which should ever be kept distinct, will not be estates in Yorkshire and Northumberland, 
more so than they have been. ! the universal prosperity there, made me wish 

I am glad my nephew has quite recovered his 1 might enjoy our plenty in peace— run no 
fall and jaundice: as the first was an accident, ! hazards, and incur no new taxes. TheUbounn? 
and the second, perhaps, owing to the remarkable j people in the north do not suffer the poverty w 
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see in the same rank in the south; and our 
parish rates are very low. 

It was a great mortification to me that my 
health urged me to leave Denton so soon, but it 
was impossible to stay longer without losing the 
Tunbridge season. I had the pleasure of re¬ 
ceiving visits from some of my Scotch friends; 
part of Miss Gregory’s were so good as to come 
to me, and Lord Kaimes, and Mrs. Drummond, 
his wife, came from Edinburgh, which is a hun¬ 
dred miles from Denton, on purpose to spend a 
few evenings with me. His lordship is a pro¬ 
digy ; at eighty-three he is as gay and as nimble 
as he was at twenty-five—his sight, hearing, and 
memory perfect; he has a great deal of know¬ 
ledge and a lively imagination, and is a most 
entertaining companion. 1 have promised to 
return his visit two years hence. I think, as he 
has not grown old in the space of eighty-three 
years, two years more cannot have much effect; 
if it should abate a little of his vivacity, he 
would still have enough left. 

I beg my most affectionate compliments to 
your consort and little family, and also to the 
.Recorder and his family, and my love to dear 
Miss Arnold. She is very happy in being with 
you, and I can easily believe you are so in 
naving her; she has good sense, good humour, 
and discretion, which are excellent qualities in a 
friend. I must again repeat my thanks for the 
agreeable favour of your letter. Miss Gregory 
desires her best compliments. 

I am, dear Madam, 

Your most affectionate Sister and sincere Friend, 
(Signed) Eliz. Montague. 

No. 5. 

MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU TO MRS. WM. 

ROBINSON. 

ADMIRAL RODNEY AT GIBRALTAR. 

Hill-street, Feb. 10/A, 1779. 

Dear Madam, 

Though I have great love for Miss Gregory, 
and have a present strong sense of her very ten¬ 
der and kind care and attentions during my in¬ 
valid state, I cannot spare to her the pleasure of 
answering your very friendly letter. 1 am, thank 
God, very well again, but was much indisposed 
for some days. At the beginning of the win¬ 
ter, I had the fashionable disorder in the bowels, 
which did not carry itself off with that violence 
it did with stronger people, who were more ill 
at the time, and felt less bad consequences of it 
afterwards. I thought myself well, and on that 
presumption I undertook a great deal of fatigue. 
The Duke and Duchess of Hamilton offered me 
three hundred guineas for my house here for 
four months. This great seducer, gold, tempted 
me, and I determined to vacate the house for 
them a month sooner than 1 had intended before 
to go to Bath, thinking that, partial as I am to 
London, the money would more than compen¬ 
sate for the difference. As their graces were in 
haste, I had only a very few days to move books. 


papers, &c., to my new house, and despatch 
much other business, and take leave of my 
friends, in short, I fatigued myself so much, I 
was obliged to send to Dr. Fotnergill, who said 
rt'st and quiet could alone repair the damage 
done by fuss and hurry; and that the weather 
being so severe, it was not proper to travel just 
after an illness. So I gave up my noble tenants, 
and sat quietly by my fireside. I have not had 
any fever, and except two days my appetite has 
been good; however, I live still like an invalid, 
for fear of being one again in earnest. I admit 
only a few friends, and I intend to be very care¬ 
ful of putting myself in a hurry. I propose to 
go to Bath some time this month, but shall not 
attempt it till the weather is agreeable. 

I am informed that our* minister at Lisbon 
sends an account that Admiral Rodney fell in 
with the Spanish Fleet in the Gut of Gibraltar— 
has blown up the Admiral’s ship of ninety guns 
—taken four or five ships, and only one has got • 
into Cadiz. This news is but just arrived— 
“Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the Waves!” 
There is an admirable work of Mr. Anstey’s 
just published, called “ Speculation, or a De¬ 
fence of Mankind, a Poem.” 

I am glad of Miss Brydge’s good fortune, and 
I think one may live in sure and certain hope 
my pretty nieces will not want for good offers; 
for whether beauty or sense be the object, they 
will answer, ana such as are unreasonable 
enough to require both will find it in them. 

Miss Gregory desires her best compliments. 
My sister dined with me. My nephew Morris 
called this morning. Montagu is still at Har¬ 
row, where he increases in learning and reputa¬ 
tion. His master says more of him than it be¬ 
comes an aunt to repeat; so I will for once in 
my life show more discretion than vanity. 

My best love attends my brother and the 
sweet young folks. 

I am, dear madam. 

Your most affectionate sister 
and sincere friend, 
(signed) E. Montagu. 

To Mrs. Robinson, 

Denton, near Canterbury. 


AN AUTUMN SONNET. 

BY MRS. NEWTON CR08LAND. 

Autumn, with finger chill, now newly maps 
The grove and garden; softly weeping too, 

Not diamond drops of early morning dew, 

Such as the summer sunbeam laughing laps, 

But plenteous tears, that flow for storm-mishaps, 
And saturate Earth’s heart. Yet fond and true 
She makes the most of every fading hue, 

And o’er the soil her sombre covering wraps, 
’Broidering its dank, dark green with brown and 
gold, 

And weaving in the few, poor, scentless flowers 
That do not drop from out her trembling hold : 

Quick at her task, for coming Wintry Powers 
With icy shroud shall soon the Earth enfold, 
While the Past Seasons mourn their perished 
hours. 
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THE QUIET HOUSE. 


[PROM THR GERMAN.] 

(Concluded from page 192.) 


Sleep came not, however, to Eimer’s relief. 
The night was passed in forming plans to un¬ 
ravel the mysteries that had presented themselves 
to his mina; but he arose without having come 
to any determination. Casting a furtive glance 
towards the dreaded spots, he approached the 
window and leaned out, to cool his fevered brow. 
The street looked empty and dismal. At last a 
man appeared, coming towards the house. It 
was Frank. His appearance betrayed the excess 
of the preceding night. The lassitude which 
accompanies a stupified brain and empty purse 
sat upon his brow. He lowered his hat, with a 
deprecating air, to the person whom he felt he 
had insulted. 

Justus, struck by a sudden thought, called 
out to him— 

“ Come up here. Master Frank; I have some 
commands for you.” 

“ I must speak one word with my Uncle here 
below, and then I will wait upon you.” 

From this one word sprung many, and some¬ 
what loud ones. Grone seemed to speak slowly 
and steadily. At length the door was clapped, 
with a threatening “ Adieu,” and the hopeful 
nephew stumbled up-stairs. 

“ 1 want a pair of boots.” 

“ I am your man!” pulling out his rule. “ 1 
have, besides, to beg your pardon, Sir, for my 
behaviour yesterday. But it is no great wonder 
if a poor tradesman, who has much to perplex 
him at home and abroad, should sometimes take 
a glass or say a word too much.” 

“That is all past and forgotten, my good 
friend. My profession inculcates forbearance. 
Would you like a glass of Dantzic ? Here is 
my travelling-flask: help yourself.” 

“ Thank you, Sir.” 

Frank seized the flask, and helped himself 
freely. Pushing up his hair, at the same time, 
from his flushed forehead— 

“ I ought not to take a drop of this, however; 
for Master Gron6 has been preaching me a 
sermon.” 

“ You seem indeed to have very respectable 
relatives. A quiet house accords with a peaceful 
mind.” 

“ Hem !” (Another application to the bottle.) 
“ Peace is all very fine. Who knows though 
but the cuckoo may lay her egg in the most 
peaceful nest ? * All is not gold that glitters.’ 

There are people who could tell tales. They 
fancied they had made everything quite smooth 
when they took my little Christina. But every 
one for himself ! They knew very well why they 
took her. But her father must be considered 
alto , if he is to hold his tongue.” 

“ My good fellow, I have no desire to pry 


into your family jars; so if you have nothing 
else to talk about-” 

“ Family jars ? Why the whole town would 
rise if I were to speak out! And why should I 
not, when the ola miser doles me out ten beg¬ 
garly dollars, that I must hand over to the 
police for a fine? Another man would have 
cried * Fire* long ago! But who knows what I 
may do yet ? Only that I should be sorry to 
annoy you. Sir, who have been so kind as to give 
me employment in these hard times—only that 
I should wish, I say, to spare yon the unpleasant¬ 
ness—God knows—even if it were to my own 
cost, I would-” 

“ Take care of yourself, Master Frank. But 
how can all this concern me ?” 

“ Very much. Sir; and just for this reason: 
because you live in this room. 0, Mr. Eimcr, 
if th»s room could speak ! I pity you from my 
heart for having engaged this lodging. Hart 
you not yet discovered anything ? So much the 
better. But, as 1 said before, this room— this 
room-No, I will not speak!” 

“ In the name of Heaven ! but I do not see 
how this nice little room can be connected in 
any way with danger.” 

Frank cast a hasty glance round the room; 
his eyes rested for a moment on the identical 
board, bis finger seemed inclined to follow bis 
look; but he drew it back suddenly, and said, 
as one con science-struck— 

“Mr. Eimer, you are a learned man; and 
such men, we all know, fear neither man nor 
host; but I could point out people who are 
orribly afraid of this room, and would not 
come into it on any account—not even by day¬ 
light, and still less Dy night. For my own pa* 
I have courage; but try my Uncle— eh? H* 
fears this room as he does the police.” 

“ I have not the least idea of what you ar* 
talking about, Master Frank. I see a secret is 
quite safe in your keeping. I have met vita 
nothing unpleasant in these quarters, except wj 
want of success in my inquiries about my friend 
Wittenhoff.” 

“Ah! poor Mr. Wittenhoff*!” said Frank, 
mournfully. “ It was his evil genius that brought 
him here. Dear Sir, take my advice— get out oi 
this place as quickly as possible. You cannot 
be too much on your guard with these people- 
The place is so solitary I would undertake to 
murder a man in the middle of the street, if > 
were only a little dark, without a dog’s barking 
at it.” 

Justus started back in horror at the man, who. 
quite unconcernedly, went on— 

“ One might cry long enough for help bf*- 
The nearest neighbours are two hundred pw* 1 
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apart, and they are all bad people who live here. 
Catch vour man near the wall; tie a stone to 
his heels; into the canal with him, and there 
is an end of the matter. You, Mr. Eimer, are 
a holy man; a confessor—if 1 were to tell 
you-” 

" Frank!” cried Gronl, from below. 

Frank stopped suddenly, let the empty flask 
glide gently to the floor, and said, in an under¬ 
tone, to the astonished Justus — 

" More another time. Sir. My Uncle I suppose, 
from his calling me, has yielded to my demands. 
He is right, for I could have told the magistrates 
a tale that has been talked of before now, of the 
emigration times. However there is no harm 
done. My Uncle will wonder why I have been 
so long with you. I will cheat the old fox. You 
have been reading me a lecture upon card- 
playing! Good morning, Sir; another time— 
when 1 bring home your boots-” 

He went off in high spirits; leaving Justus, 
however, in a very different mood. 

He listened: Frank and Grand whispered 
together; then came the 6ound of money clink¬ 
ing, and then Frank went off with a friendly 
" Gfood morrow.” 

" So then,” said Justus to himself, " it seems 
that I am established in a regular den of mur¬ 
derers ! It is quite consistent with their avarice! 
But at all events I will not have to reproach my¬ 
self with indifference to the fate of my friend; 
or with cowardice in searching it out. I fear the 
poor fellow has encountered more than a voyage 
to Batavia. My blood ran cold as that wretched 
man spoke of the canal. And these marks on 
the floor—undoubtedly blood-spots—Witten- 
hofPs blood, spilt in order that nis scanty pit¬ 
tance might increase the dower of their adopted 
child. But the guilty deed shall not remain 
concealed—that I swear /” 

Still agitated by these thoughts, he was obliged 
to attend lectures. At the coffee-room he in¬ 
quired particularly what character Grone bore in 
the town; but could find nothing against him. 
His house certainly was not frequented by the 
best classes. People said it was considered more 
the resort of smugglers; but that even was not 
known with certainty. Frank’s idle talk led to 
the supposition ; but his name was held in such 
bad repute by the whole town, that his testimony 
bore little weight. 

Without having obtained much satisfaction, 
Justus, towards evening, returned homewards. 
He was surprised, as he drew near, to find 
the usually empty street thronged with people. 
Several hundreds, mostly of the lower order, in 
their blouses, were collected, and stood gazing 
at the shoemaker’s house, whence proceeded the 
loud wail of a female voice. Susan appeared at 
the door, and caine out, forcing her way through 
the crowd. J ustus met, and accosted her— 

" What is the matter?” 

" Ah, Sir; how shocking!” 

"What is it?” 

" Cousin Frank is dying.” 

" How?” 

" He has just been carried home from the 


tavern, mortally wounded. He released himself 
this morning from the police, and his antagonist 
took the punishment into his own hands. My 
Uncle sent me to see about Frank, if he was 
still alive, or-” 

J ustus did not wait for more. In a moment 
he was by the bedside of the dying man, who, 
in wild despair, had rejected all religious con¬ 
solation. The phlegmatic physician, with per¬ 
fect composure, was leaving him. The unfor¬ 
tunate wife—at a distance, however, from her 
husband—was wailing with frantic grief, sur¬ 
rounded by her neighbours and her terrified 
children. Justus stood shuddering at the sight. 
Frank trembled, too; and with difficulty raising 
himself a little, his eyes staring wildly, he mur¬ 
mured— 

" O, is it you, Mr. Eimer ? My Uncle must 
come—my Uncle and the magistrates! I will— 
yes I will. Blood! God have mercy upon me!” 

It was all over. A violent struggle deprived 
the dying man of consciousness—and, in a few 
moments, of life. 

Justus escaped as quickly as he could from 
the horror of the scene, and went home. He 
hastily raised the latch of Grone’s door. The 
old man rushed forward, as pale as death; his 
knees trembling under him. Sara sat by the 
stove, looking like a ghost, and endeavouring to 
quiet the sobbing Christina. 

" Mr. Eimer! Is he still alive ?” demanded 
Grone, with Quivering lips. 

" No,” saia Justus. 

“God be praised!” escaped from the lips of 
the old man, involuntarily; but with the most 
heartfelt sincerity. 

Justus recoiled. 

" God be praised!” he repeated, in horror. 
" Miserable old man! Do you praise God for 
the murder of your nephew ? Now, may God 
forgive you this crime, as well as those that are 
gone before it! But the few words that the 
wretched Frank on his death-bed spoke shall 
8well into the roar of thunder, and bring destruc¬ 
tion upon you and your house!” 

He rushed up-stairs, leaving the old couple 
overwhelmed with dismay. 

" This night shall be my last in this den of 
iniquity!” exclaimed the student. “ Do not 
death and destruction every moment hang here 
over the unsuspecting stranger? But there 
shall be an end of it—yes, with the help of 
God, an end of it!” 

He gave himself up instantly to the business 
of packing. A light was 6truck, the wardrobe 
and press emptied out, all the books thrown on 
the table, and the trunk dragged forth from 
underneath the bed in the recess. This opera¬ 
tion was performed with considerable haste and 
violence, and the heavy trunk striking against 
the surba8e which skirted the wall, displaced a 
piece of it, when an object that had been con¬ 
cealed behind it came to light. The student 
seized it, unfolded it in the light of the candle, 
and shuddered as he discovered that he held in 
his hands a waistcoat stained with blood, and 
covered with mould and dust. Damp and time 
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had done their best to destroy the garment; but 
the blood still clave to it. On the left side were 
two cuts through which the murderous weapon 
had entered. From the richness of the velvet, 
it was evident that this waistcoat had belonged 
to a person of fortune, and its make showed mat 
it was not of recent date. The surbase, originally 
set on firmly, appeared, after the concealment of 
the bloody witness, to have been fastened up 
hastily with two slight nails, which had been 
destroyed by rust. 

Justus stul clutched his booty, when the door 
was slowly opened, and Susan looked timidly in. 
She started at Elmer’s agitated appearance, and 
said, hastily— 

“ My Uncle and Aunt seem auite in despair 
below. Sara has j ust, with trembling hands, put 
Christina to bed, and she weeps now incessantly. 
The master is alarmed at the noise that you are 
making up here, and wants to know what you 
are about. You must not, he says, aggravate 
his misfortunes. He hopes that you will grant 
him a few words in the morning.” 

“ Infamous hypocrites l” cried Justus, holding 
up the fatal vest. “ A silent and long-hidden 
witness proclaims the horrid deed of murder. 
Behold this blood-stained garment, Susan, and 
imagine the fate of Wittenhoff!” 

“ Ah! Father of Mercies l” shrieked Susan, 
full of horror, and rushed down-stairs. 

In a few moments Grone and his wife appeared 
advancing, with candles in their hands, towards 
the door, and glancing with haggard looks into 
the room. 

“ Not another step forward,” shouted Justus, 
seizing at the same time his pistols. “You 
would send me to keep companv with those who 
have already been robbed of life in this infernal 
hole! Back, monsters! What have you done 
with Wittenhoff?” 

“Dearest Sir,” they both began, trembling 
and weeping. But Justus interrupted them, 
violently— 

“ A truce to your hypocritical tears! Do you 
know nothing of this? Are you still ready 
with lies ?” 

Grond fell, almost senseless, into his wife’s 
arms. 

“ The Chevalier’s waistcoat!” he stammered 
out, half choked with anguish. 

“ Away—away!” cried Justus, beside himself 
at this sight. “Justice at length shall reach 
you. To-morrow I will expose you and your 
iniquities.” 

“ Mercy I” sobbed Grond, falling upon his 
knees. “ Mr. Eimer, you are a servant of God ; 
you preach mercy to others. Exercise, yourself, 
this virtue towards us.” 

“ I am innocent!” cried Sara, bathed in tears. 
“ I know nothing of the dreadful deed.” 

“Lie not! Confess your crime, miserable, 
wicked pair; or I will call in the ministers of 
justice, now—this very night!” 

This threat was the consummation of the old 
man’s despair. He started wildly up, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Ob, if I had listened to your advice, Sara; 


if 1 had never admitted into our house this min, 
who now, in cold blood, ruins us! Our name— 
our character—our property— perhaps our littt, 
are gone!” 

A knocking at the house-door interrupted his 
lamentations. 

“ Who comes?” cried he, affrighted. “Cm 
it be the officers of justice? Who knocks,H 
this hour of the night?” 

The knocking and ringing continued, and the 
old couple, endeavouring to compose themselre, 
hurried down the stairs without saying another 
syllable to Justus. The old man’s last words, 
however, had made an impression upon the 
student; and he began almost to reproach him¬ 
self with having been too severe with these 
wretched people. 

“ The sword of Justice does not belong to my 
profession,” said he to himself. “ I will con¬ 
sider a little. Perhaps they may spare me all 
further proceedings by flight to-night Bat 
then to remain another night in the abode a 
murder? How can I answer for it that they 
may not ensure their own safety at the pnce of 
my life ?” , , ,, , 

He now perceived that he still held the blooey 
waistcoat in his hand, and, flinging it wildy 
from him, he proceeded to fasten the door; W 
the keywas nowhere to be found. Still mwe 
perplexed on perceiving this, he listened on the 
threshold, ana heard the bolts undrawn below, 
and the door opened. Then the sound of many 
voices, male and female, in Gron^s room. It 
did not, however, seem the rude greeting« 
companions in crime. Justus thoughthecouw 
even distinguish the tones of pleasure, followed 
by those of loud complaint. Then a deep, 
earnest voice continued to be heard for a Jong 
time; and then at length sunk into a whiap* 
Then all was silent. 

Whilst thus engaged listeuing so deeply^ 
what was passing below, the student did 
perceive that his light had burned out; and * 
now stepped back into total darkness. In 
midst of all this turmoil of his feelings, a wan¬ 
ness came over him, which was absolutely irre¬ 
sistible. Fear still reigned in his 
consciousness of the dreadful fate that perh*Pj 
awaited him. He wished to pack the tables aw 
chairs against his door for security; but 
himself involuntarily approaching the bed, 
suddenly he dropped his head upon the 
white pillows; still, however, resolved omy w 
await the dawn, and in the meantime to let 
movement from below escape his attention, n 
fatigue, both of mind and body, with the w® 
of sleep the previous night, at length overcame 
even his fears, and he slept soundly. 

Though his mental agitation had not new 
able to resist this powerful influence, it 
suddenly put to flight by a movement n wn 
without. He started. rn e 

A dim light glimmered in the room, * 
figure of a powerful man leaned over dpi 
pressing its hands upon his breast Conscious¬ 
ness and terror at once returned. f 

“ Hollo! Murder—murder!” gasped vU^ 115 ’ 
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endeavouring to push the assailant from 
him. 

"Oh, Justus, my friend—my dear fellow; 
and do you not know me ?” murmured a deep, 
manly voice. 

44 In the name of Heaven!” cried Justus, 
starting up and staring wildly. 44 Are you then 
alive; ana is that actually your voice, Witten- 
hoff, my friend ?” 

44 In good faith it is I myself, dear Eimer,” 
said WittenhofF, seating himself quietly on the 
bed, and grasping the student’s hand. 

44 I am, indeed, weary enough after my jour¬ 
ney, but I was determined to see you to-night, 
to extricate you from the labyrinth in which you 
have lost yourself.” 

44 Indeed! speak then my friend, by bro¬ 
ther.” 

44 You are already acquainted with the history 
of my love for Susan, so I will not dwell upon 
that chapter; rejected by her uncle, and des¬ 
pised as a poor penniless student, I resolved to 
cany her off in spite of him. I soon found a 
ship, but the master of it betrayed my plans to 
Captain Beitsch, and he to Gron6. They both 
represented to me, on the evening we were to 
have gone, the impropriety of my conduct. I 
confessed it, and had nothing but my love to 
plead as an excuse. Beitsch was touched by 
my candour. * Let him have the girl,’ said 
he; but after a little reflection, Grone replied, 
4 He has not the means of supporting a wife; 
if he even understood a trade I should not 
object, but-’ and so forth. 

44 4 Let him prove the sincerity of his love,’ 
said Sara; 4 there is no magic in learning a 
trade ; let him do so, and we will keep Susan 
for him; but neither she nor any one else must 
know, otherwise if the gentleman change his 
mind, and do not return, she may fret herself 
to death, and the whole town would laugh at 
her.’ 

44 I consented to this proposal. I had been a 
turner in my youth for my amusement. I now 
resolved to pursue the trade in earnest, and I 
went off that very night, without taking leave of 
anyone, and carrying only a hundred dollars in 
my pocket. I left the rest of my goods in 
Grant’s charge, as they would have been a bur¬ 
then to me while travelling. I also gave him 
five hundred dollars, which I destined for Susan 
in case of my death. My heart was depressed 
by fear and doubt, and though hope for a time 
bore me up, she deceived me in the end. The 
corporation laws opposed insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles to my advancement. I had no inden¬ 
tures, certificates. Sec. Sec.; I could get no 
employment, and my purse was rapidly col¬ 
lapsing. I would not write to these good people, 
8till hoping soon to make a better report. Gronl 
and his wife supposed me either dead or false, 
and therefore more anxiously than ever pre¬ 
served the secret. Nobody knew anything about 
it but Captain Beitsch, who was absent. Frank 
suspected only. 

44 1 now felt out of conceit with joumeywork, 
and turned my steps towards France, in the 


hope of making my knowledge of domestic 
economy available. From this point fortune 
smiled upon me. I became the agent of Ma¬ 
dame de Mirail, and the friend of her son, who 
after the death of his mother established my 
prosperity for life. He is now come to Ger¬ 
many on business, and I have accompanied him, 
for the purpose of claiming Susan’s hand, and 
taking nor back with me to France, as I now 
feel that I have the power of supporting her in 
comfort.” 

Justus gazed at him earnestly, and, shaking 
his head, replied, 44 You little know, my Witten- 
hoff, what a connexion you are about to form, 
or what has passed here in other times. Till 
now I feared for you ; but-1” 

44 I guess what you mean,” said Wittenhoff; 
44 but here again you have made a mistake, or 
been led into it by others.” 

44 Indeed?” asked Justus: 44 Let me, how¬ 
ever, shew you what I have discovered.” 

He drew back the curtain of the alcove, but 
started on perceiving that the room was not 
empty. A light burned upon the table, and 
near to it was seated a young man dressed in 
deep mourning. His eyes were fixed on the 
ground, his left hand supported his head, and 
in his right he held the bloody waistcoat which 
Justus had flung down. Upon the floor near 
him knelt another person, clothed also in black: 
his silvery locks proclaimed his age, and his 
cowl and tonsure indicated the profession of the 
church. In his hand he held a breviary, from 
which he read in a low and earnest voice. 
Neither of these persons observed the listeners, 
but seemed completely absorbed in their own 
melancholy feelings. 

Justus looked inquiringly at his friend, who, 
however, signed to him to keep silence; and 
withdrawing again behind the curtain, they 
waited till the priest had ended his service for 
the dead. The young man then rose, embraced 
the holy father, said a few words to him in 
French, and after standing for some moments 
in deep meditation, he left the room, taking 
with him the waistcoat: he was followed by the 
abb6. 

44 You have now,” said Wittenhoff, 44 seen my 
patron, M. de Mirail, and his tutor, a worthy 
and excellent clergyman, who has educated his 
pupil with the greatest care. The history of 
the young man’s parents is a melancholy tale. 
The Chevalier de Mirail fled, in the revolution, 
from France to Germany, accompanied by his 
wife and his son, who was then only seven 
years old. To this town they came, and lived 
here in this very room, in the greatest poverty. 
In an evil hour they were visited by a wealthy 
compatriot, who openly offered his purse to the 
husband, while in secret he urged his love to 
the wife. The Chevalier, perfectly unsuspicious, 
and counting upon the recoveir of his property, 
joyfully accepted the proffered assistance. He 
left home with the intention of making a short 
visit to France; but returning unexpectedly, 
discovered the designs of his supposed friend, 
and in a fit of ungovernable fury he drew his 
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sword—a struggle ensued. Grone was sitting 
in the room underneath with Frank and another 
neighbour; upon hearing the noise they rushed 
up stairs, and found De Mirail on the ground, 
weltering in blood, which flowed from two mor¬ 
tal wound8 inflicted by his furious antagonist. 
Gronl and his companions were horror-stricken: 
the murderer rushed out unpursued. Madame 
de Mirail threw herself upon the body of her 
husband, weeping in despair. The witnesses of 
the crime, wnen on the point of giving the 
alarm, were moved by the beauty and heart¬ 
rending grief of the lady, and by the prayers of 
her innocent boy. They promised silence, and 
having partly undressed the body of the un¬ 
happy Chevalier, and ascertained that no spark 
of life remained, they sunk it in the canal. Ma¬ 
dame de Mirail fled in less than fuur-and- 
twenty hours, with her son. It was reported in 
the town that she had followed her husband to 
France. The murderer was never seen again. 
Grone and his companions obliterated as well 
as they could, without raising suspicion, every 
trace of the deed ; but the broken surbase 
escaped their observation, behind which Ma¬ 
dame de Mirail, in her haste and anxiety, had 
concealed the waistcoat. The three witnesses 
bound themselves by an oath never to speak of 
the transaction. One of the party soon sealed 
his oath with his death; but Frank, always a 
worthless fellow, was not to be depended on. 
Grone, who now trembled not only at the thought 
of the room, but at the eight of every officer of 
justice, made sacrifice upon sacrifice to bribe 
him to silence; and put upon himself such a 
restraint, that he did not even venture to relate 
the circumstances to his wife, who was absent 
at the time of the fatal occurrence. To-night, 
for the first time, Sara has heard from him the 
transactions of that dreadful night. 

In the mean time, Madame de Mirail re¬ 
turned to France, and recovered her posses¬ 
sions. Her life was passed in the severest 
penance; when at the point of death, she con¬ 
jured her son to visit this spot, to pray here for 
his father, if possible to possess himself of the 
hidden waistcoat, and to set Gron6’s mind at 
rest by the intelligence of her death. Young 
De Mirail willingly undertook to perform this 
sacred duty, and confided his intention to me as 


well as to the abbe. Fate has assisted him, 
through you, to obtain what he sought; be 
counts upon your silence, and will to-morrov 
again leave this city, which forces upon bim so 
many painful recollections.” 

Justus remained silent for some time. 

“ How wonderfully,” said he at length, 
“ how ridiculously we may lead ourselves astray! 
I fancied myself caught in the lowest den of 
murder. In this quiet house, everything from 
the very first has been so mysterious, from 
Sara’s unwillingness to receive me, till-.” 

“Ah!” said WittenhofF, smiling, “Susan’s 
beauty, and the frailty of woman, made Sara 
unwilling to admit any more students. Still 
hoping for my return, she wished to preserve 
Susan’s faith to me. 

“ Could they then doubt that I would remain 
true to you, Mr. WittenhofF?” said a gentle 
voice, and Susan's little head appeared at the 
door. 

“ Ah, my dearest Susan! ” cried Wittenhof, 
embracing her warmly. “ Now, Justus, 1 
think the joy of this meeting will put the finish¬ 
ing stroke to your satisfaction, and drive away 
all traces of your horrors.” 

Justus emoraced the happy pair, and congra¬ 
tulated them heartily. He shook Grone ami 
his wife by the hand, silently imploring ther 
ardon. He assured the young Frenchman of 
is eternal silence; bestowed a liberal gift upon 
the fatherless Christina—but nevertheless he 
quitted the house the following day. 

By the generous assistance of Wittenhoff, 
who soon set out with his wife for France, 
Grone was enabled to rebuild his quiet little 
house almost from top to bottom; and be and 
his wife passed there the peaceful evening d 
their lives. 

But now that they are both long gone to their 
last home; that De Mirail has fallen in batik, 
and his race become extinct with him; that Wit- 
tenhoff and Susan are settled in America, and 
Christina has followed her husband to Air borne; 
now that the quiet house has passed into other 
hands, and that the name of the city in which it 
stands cannot easily be guessed—sow, Justus, 
the student of those days, thinks that he betrays 
no confidence in relating to his friends, and 
simply as it happened, his singular adventure. 


THE LEGEND OF INDIAN HOLE. 

A TALE OF HARRIS COUNTY, TEXAS. 


BY “ ESPERANCE.” 


Chap. I. 

Amidst the broad plain that the Rio San 
Jacinto bounds on the north, and the Brazos on 
the south, rises the small but well-known stream 
of Clare (now called Clear) Creek. Like all 
streams or bayous of its class, it presents 
nothing remarkable in its appearance. During 
the Summer and Fall—the dry season—the bed 


near its source remains nearly destitute of water; 
but, as you descend, the waters increase* the 
banks become wider, and the timber, which wn 
but small and scattering at first, assumes* 
larger and thicker growth, graduating its ^ 
sity and size with that of the bayou, tne coarse 
of which it follows until finally it swells out to» 
large forest as the creek enters Clear I***’ 
through the lake the bayou forces its way °°> 
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winding along through prairie and woodland, 
until it empties its waters into the broad Bay of 
Galveston. 

As I remarked, there is nothing extraordinary 
in the appearance of this creek, either in its size 
or length, to distinguish it from many others 
similar, and in the same section of country; and 
it probably never would have been so but for a 
scene enacted on its banks—the memory of 
which is still green in the recollection of many. 
Some six or eight miles from its source, the 
bayou swells out around a kind of point or pro¬ 
jection of the bank, and then, contracting again, 
forms a basin or pond which remains full, or 
nearly so, of sweet clear water, during the entire 
summer. This is a lovely spot, and the one our 
tale refers to—it is known as Indian Hole. 

“ Hero, scattered wild, the lily of the vale 

Its balmy essence breathes; here cowslips hang 

Their dewy heads, and purple violets lurk, 

With all the lowly children of the shade.” 

Look around you whilst we are here, and be¬ 
hold this vast extended plain that spreads out 
before us in solemn grandeur, its unbroken view 
extending far away in the distant horizon, where 
the blue-arched sky seems to descend and meet 
it in gentle embrace! What author’s pen can 
do justice to this boundless prairie ocean ? Its 
magnitude reminds one of the Atlantic; and its 
grassy ridges waving iu long rolls, with the sun¬ 
light glistening in the valleys, also recall to mind 
the ocean’s swell after the gale has passed. Who 
can paint the bright flowers of rainbow.tint that 
stud its bosom, whose odour—the prairies’ breath 
—scents the air, transporting the weary hunter 
into an elysium sweeter than that created by 
fairy music, or the Mussulman’s vision of his 
future Paradise! 

Let us dismount, and, whilst our horses are 
grazing the tender young grass, we will recline 
under the shade of this oak, and, in the mean 
time, enjoying the soft air from the Gulf, and 
the warbling of birds overhead, I will relate to 
you the history of this place—the Legend of 
Indian Hole. 


Chap. II. 

For ages these green woodlands and plains 
were unknown ana untenanted—the deep, op¬ 
pressive silence, which reigned over all, unbroken 
save by the war-whoop of the savage, the howl¬ 
ing of beasts, and the tramp of the wild horse 
and buffalo. But anon a change came over the 
spirit of the scene. The fame of the country 
spread abroad—its rich lands, salubrious cli¬ 
mate, and abundance of game, were strong 
inducements to the emigrating portion of the 
Western people. The white man appeared—his 
rifle rang through field and forest; the gigantic 
old trees—patriarchs! venerable in years, and 
gray-headed with their mantles of moss—bowed 
beneath the sharp strokes of his axe. Soon 
cabins arose, forming the nucleus of a settle¬ 
ment. Hundreds of hardy pioneers poured in 
from the Valley of the Mississippi, bringing 


with them their all. Settlement after settlement 
was formed, and their foothold made good 
i against the nations of the wilderness. 

I The Red Men soon saught the destruction of 
the intruders, for it needed no prophet’s warn¬ 
ing voice as to the result of this encroachment 
on the hunting-grounds of their forefathers. 
Now came the strife for the supremacy, and, 
in the struggle that followed, the red tribes of 
the forest were scattered like leaves before the 
whirlwind. Many were the bloody scenes en¬ 
acted ; but, for every white man’s scalp taken, 
a dozen aborigines bit the dust. The Indians 
fled—leaving their hills and plains, their homes, 
and graves of their forefathers, in the possession 
of the conquerors. Unhappy race! Years have 
passed away, and the places that once knew 
you know you no more ! The forest that once 
sheltered the lodges of your tribe, and echoed 
to the dance and war-whoop, is now usurped by 
the rising city l The ploughshare has again ana 
again passed over the bones of your ancestors— 
the golden grain of Ceres waves over their 
tombs! 

“ Your day is o’er 

Your fires are out from shore to shore; 

No more for you the wild deer bounds— 

The plough is on your hunting grounds. 

The pale man’s axe rings through your woods, 
The pale man’s sail skims o’er the floods; 

Your pleasant springs are dry; 

Your children—look, by power oppressed, 
Beyond the mountains of the West— 

Your children go—to die.” 

Among the many hostile tribes with whom 
the white men were often engaged in deadly 
strife, there were none they encountered more 
frequently, or who made more desperate resist¬ 
ance, than that of the Caronqueways. This 
tribe inhabited the entire coast of Texas; and, 
from their number, bravery, and savage cha¬ 
racter, were more dreaded than all others. Nu¬ 
merous and deadly were the encounters they 
had with their white foes— defeat, instead of 
weakening their courage, served but to exasperate 
them the more—they fought long and well, and 
were among the last to retreat. Their battle¬ 
fields extend from the forests and canebreaks of 
the Trinity to the surf-beaten shore of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

At the time of our tale, but a few years had 
passed since this part of the country had been 
settled by immigrants; and the feud was at its 
height. Scarcely a month would pass away 
without witnessing the blazing of some lonely 
“ squatter's” hut—the murder of his wife ana 
children, and the quick and fearful retribution 
that followed. Such was the state of affairs 
when a report came to the settlers, on and near 
the Brazos, that a large party of Caronqueway 
Indians had just returned from a successful 
foray against a tribe friendly to the whites ; and 
that they, flushed with their late victory, were 
now preparing to attack and exterminate the 
settlers. This news spread like prairie fire, and 
[ very soon every man and boy within fifty miles, 

' capable of bearing arms, had shouldered nis gun 
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and marched to a designated point, where all 
were enrolled into a company. As soon as pos¬ 
sible, they reached the encampment of Indians, 
and the memorable fight with the Caronqueways, 
near the pass of that name, took place soon 
after. Many of the combatants say the fight 
was well ana bloodily contested. Tne Indians 
finally gave way—not before, however, they had 
lost half their number, and made their escape 
with their prisoners towards Clear Creek. 

With the white men engaged in this fight was 
a tall, finely-formed, young Indian warrior. He 
belonged to the tribe whose village had been 
lately sacked and destroyed by this band. He 
it was who brought the intelligence to the whites, 
and had eagerly supplicated their aid in chas¬ 
tising them, ana rescuing some of his tribe still 

S ri Boners in their hands. During the encounter 
e fought with great bravery—his war-ciy ring¬ 
ing like a trumpet’s note above the din of battle 
—cutting down all who opposed him, and fol¬ 
lowing the white men in every charge that was 
made. But after the enemy nad given way— 
when the noise and confusion of the conflict 
had subsided—and the whites were busily en¬ 
gaged in burying the dead and relieving the 
wounded, Coshatte—for such was his name- 
retired to a short distance, and, covering his 
head with his robe, seemed to be the prey of 
great emotion. The captain of the company, 
seeing him evidently in distress, and fearing he 
was severely wounded, called him up, and, with 
a friendly speech, sought to know of him the 
cause of his trouble. The Indian drew himself 
up, and, dropping the buffalo robe which had 
covered his breast, so as to give full freedom to 
his gestures, spoke to the following effect— 
"White brothers, listen! This day has the 
red wolf been struck. The white man’s bullets 
are deep into his body! Already do the black 
vultures scent his blood, and are wetting their 
beaks for the feast. Many a warrior will be 
missed from the council fire of his tribe. There 
will be mourning in the lodges of the Caronque- 
ways. Coshatte has fought by his wnite 
brothers; his tomahawk has been buried in the 
brains of their enemy; his knife has drunk their 
blood—it is good, but the heart of Coshatte is 
not happy. White men, listen! But two moons 
have passed since I accompanied the warriors 
and young braves of my tribe to the big plains 
of the west, to chase the wild horse ana hunt 
the buffalo. Our old men, our women and chil¬ 
dren we left behind us—for we were at peace 
with the white man, and we dreamed no harm 
from our red brothers: but we were mistaken; 
the Caronqueway wolves had their spies upon 
us, and but a few days had we left when they 
attacked our village. They killed our old men, 
they carried off our women and children, and 
our tents are but a heap of ashes I 
“ White men, listen! Among the prisoners 
is our head chiefs daughter, Keleotuc—'the 
wild flower’—the pride of our tribe, and the be¬ 
trothed wife of Coshatte. His heart cannot be 
happy, nor will he rest while she remains a pri¬ 
soner among the destroyers of his tribe. Co¬ 


shatte has spoken. Will his white brothers aid 
him in taking the young bird from the clutches 
of the hawk ?” 

The Indian’s gestures were so vehement, his 
looks 60 appealing, and the grief he felt evi¬ 
dently so sincere, that, although the white men 
were worn down by fatigue and excitement, they 
with one accord determined to pursue the rob¬ 
bers and rescue the prisoners, if alive, at all 
hazards. As soon as the dead were buried and 
the wounded properly attended to—a few being 
left to guard them—the company proceeded at 
once on the track of the fugitives. The Indian 
took the lead, showing all the eagerness and in¬ 
stinct of a bloodhound; and often, when every 
vestige of the trail was lost, he would, by un¬ 
erring sagacity, find and pursue it with a ra¬ 
pidity that left the others far behind. On the 
evening of the second day, about sunset, the 
party reached Clear Creek about four miles 
below, where we will leave them, for the present, 
pursuing their course which led direct to this 
spot. 

Chap. III. 

It was midnight. A large fire burned brightly 
in the bottom of this ravine, throwing a strong 
glare upon the forms of about forty warriors, 
who stood, with bows and war-dubs in their 
hand8, in a circle around it. Many a head and 
limb bore frightful marks of a recent conflict; 
and every face wore an aspect as hideous as 
paint and rage could make it. Some few lay 
around wrapped in skins, and appeared, from 
their restless motions and the occasional groans 
that proceeded from them, to be desperately 
wounded. Some exdting topic bad evidently 
been lately discussed and settled by the warriors 
in council; and, from the large heap of brush 
and dry-wood that lay piled up dose by, and 
from the angry gestures that were occasionally 
directed to a particular spot, it was not hard to 
divine what it was, nor that which was soon to 
follow. Close by the group of warriors, and in 
full view, tied hand and foot to a tall stake, was 
an Indian girl. Her feet and arms were swollen 
and bloody from many wounds inflicted by 
thorns and briars. An embroidered and highly 
dressed skin of some wild animal hung in strip 
from her shrinking body, disclosing a form youth¬ 
ful and full of beauty. Her head was bowed in 
deep dejection, from which the long dark bair 
flowed wildly over her heaving bosom. Now 
and then her eyes would wander restlessly over 
the painted faces of her captors, seeking, put 111 
vain, to catch some ray of hope in their un* 
pitying glances: but for this, she neither moved 
nor stirred, and, to all appearances, was as in* 
animate as the trees that towered around her. 
As well might she expect mercy as the young 
lamb when the jaws of the wolf have fastened 
upon him—or her sweet namesake, "the wild 
flower,” when winter’s icy breath has touched it 
Her fate was sealed! Soon, very soon, would 
her fragile body be given to the nery heat of tbe 
blazing fagot, and her gentle spirit would pus 
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away amid shouts, and taunts, andydls of exul¬ 
tation. There she stood, bound and helpless, a 
feeble, unresisting woman—a sacrifice to be of¬ 
fered on the altar of Indian superstition! She 
knew that even now those chosen for the pur¬ 
pose were preparing to commence their infernal 
offices upon her. But her thoughts were far 
away. Before her mental vision arise the home 
of her childhood, her aged parents, and the 
young brave to whom her troth was plighted. 
Now her fancy roves through the green wood¬ 
lands and wiae fields where she had so often 
strayed, listening to the singing bird and run¬ 
ning water. No more shall the songs of the one, 
anti the plaintive rippling of the other, gladden 
the heart of Keleotuc 1 No more will she greet 
them living ! 

Now are the warriors gathering around her. 
See! they are heaping up the fagots. Listen to 
the taunts they cast upon their gentle victim ; 
but she answers not—she hears them not. Like 
the dying swan, she pours forth her latest breath 
in touching melody. Her soft, flute-like tone 
of voice comes floating through the midnight 
air. In solemn chant, she sings, “ Green earth! 
bright flowers! running waters! bear hence, 
far away unto Coshatte, the young brave, the 
last sigh of Keleotuc! Spirit of the waving 
trees! whisper forth through the air—let the 
fate of the * wild flower ’ reach the home of her 
kindred—let it burn in the hearts of her tribe. 
Companions of my childhood, ye birds of sweet 
note, sing my requiem ! Silvery stream of the 
mountain, murmur forth my name 1 And now. 
Great Father, listen to thy suffering child 1 Oh 1 
send forth thy winged messengers—speed them 
quickly on—let them shield and bear me to thy 
bosom 1 Hark! like meteors flashing through 
the sky I see them 1 Their snowy pinions beat 
the air, and songs of joy are floating round. 
Welcome, sweet shadows of the spirit land 1 
Welcome, bright sisters of the starry robe! To 
your outstretched arms I come! I come!” 

Thus sang Keleotuc, as a warrior seized a 
lighted torch and hurled it at her feet. Quickly 
the dry brush ignited, and a canopy of smoke, 
black as a volume from hell, rose fiercely to the 
sable sky. One wild shriek of agony burst forth 
from the dying girl as the flames, wreathing 
round, blasted her with its fiery breath ; a mad¬ 
dened howl of derision from the infuriated 
savages answered her. A moment more, and a 
crushing sound from the tramp of feet was 
heard, and, before the Indians could gain a 
cover, the party of whites burst forth from the 
adjoining thicket, and poured out the contents 
of their rifles upon them— 

“ Then arose so wild a yell 

'Within this dark and narrow dell, 

As If the fiends from Heaven that fell 

Had pealed their banner-cry of HeU!” 

The Indians, although losing several of their . 
number, and taken entirely by surprise, main- I 


tained. their ground for some time, fighting 
hand to hand with the courage of despair and 
the ferocity of tigers. The blow of the toma¬ 
hawk, the thrust of the knife, the shrieks of 
the wounded and dying, were now intermin¬ 
gled with the shouts of encouragement from 
one party and the yell of defiance from the 
other. None expected or asked for mercy, but 
fought desperately, like the wolf, to the last 
gasp. 

In the mean time the flames rolled on, light¬ 
ing up the scene of battle with all its horrors, 
bringing every combatant into full view. Fore¬ 
most, from the commencement of the affray, was 
Coshatte, who, wielding his war-club, fought 
with the fury of a maniac, in the direction where 
he had discovered Keleotuc bound and en¬ 
veloped with fire. None withstood him, for he 
struck down all who opposed, and made his way 
through flame and smoke to the side of the In¬ 
dian girl. With one sweep of his knife he 
severed the bonds that held her, and springing 
back, bore her out of reach—but, alas, too late! 
No sooner did the blackened and charred re¬ 
mains of the young girl meet his gaze, as he bore 
her body off, than, with a cry like that of a wild 
beast, he dropped his burden and rushed amid 
the fight. Already were his arms, face, and 
breast deluged with blood, and now his knife at 
every thrust was deeply painted with its gory 
colour. On he rushed to the very centre of the 
enemy, and, in despite of the wounds and blows 
he received from all sides, he grappled with the 
chief, and bore him, writhing and struggling, to 
the blazing fire that still roared and hissed for 
its victim. With a bound like that of a pan¬ 
ther, he sprang with his enemy full in the midst 
of the roaring column of flame that shot forth 
its forked tongues for yards around. For a mo¬ 
ment a cloud of ashes and smoke obscured the 
view; then thousands of bright sparks ascended 
and fell again like hail on the green sward 
around. An instant more, and Coshatte—his 
whole person, even to his long scalp-lock on 
fire—burst forth, with his blazing shroud, like a 
tortured devil loosened from his chains, and, 
feebly sounding his war-crv, dashed again 
among them. His enemies—the few Caronque- 
ways that were left—fled in terror before this 
blazing, frightful apparition; and to this day 
they believe that the white men were guided and 
assisted by a supernatural being at the fight of 
“ Indian Hole.” 

Coshatte lived but a few hours after the bat¬ 
tle : his body, as well as that of the Indian girl, 
was taken some three miles from the Creek, and 
laid side by side at the edge of the prairie—his 
war-club and knife being placed with him—and 
a strong enclosure of young trees and brush 
built around them, which can be seen to this 
day. 

The fate of Coshatte the biave, and Keleotuc 
the “wild flower,” forms the legend of " Indian 
Hole!” 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BT PBAKCIS BBHKOCH. 

When summer breezes bend the grass, 

Each ware its nestling flowers disclose, 

While fitful storms that whirling pass 
Evolve the spirit of the rose; 

Though crushed—returning good for ill— 
IntenBer all its odours rise, 

As grief-worn spirits soften still 
Hard hearts with loving liquid eyes. 

Oh, more than rose, sweet blossom pale, 

I love thee, Lily of the Yale. 

Beside the graceful golden broom, 

And sturdy, stubborn, daggered whin,* 

I first beheld thy arch of bloom,— 

Fair virtue on the marge of sin; 

So one with chaste retiring grace, 

I in the world’s great tumult found, 

In word and deed, in form and face, 

Meek loving kindness clothed her round. 

And thou to her love’s message bore: 

Be thou love's herald evermore. 

No prickly spears, or burning stings, 

My fondling hand or eyes repel; 

Listen ! and love triumphant rings 
From every tremulous silver bell. 

Around thee hosts of glittering blades 
Sharp-pointed, broad, and burnished green— 

Thou, lovely virgin of the glades, 

Art guarded, Nature's forest queen: 

Most modest gem of earth thou art, 

I'll wear thee ever near my heart. 

The stars above are letters bright, 

By which we spell the heavenly plan; 

But flowers below, when read aright, 

God’s goodness teach to wayward man: 

Dear offspring of the bounteous earth, 

Fair children of the glorious sun, 

Whether of high or lowly birth, 

I love you all—yet love I none 
Like thee, sweet blooming trembler frail, 
Timid white Lily of the Vale. 

JBlachheath , 1852. 


TO MY MOTHER, ON HER BIRTH DAY. 

BT B. C. W. 

The opening of Autumn's reign 
Brings back thy natal day again, 

An d leads me to indite this strain 

To Thee. 

As heretofore, I send, this year, 
Congratulations most sincere. 

And heartfelt wishes, Mother dear, 

To Thee. 

My first, my waking thoughts, this morn, 
Rememb'ring who this day was bom. 

Were fondly turned, at early dawn, 

ToTbee. 

But think not there is any need 
Of days like this—there's none indeed— 

My thoughts, my truant thoughts, to lead 
: To Thee. 

They ne'er—I trust they never may— 

Have learnt, thank God, to disobey 
The heart's first impulse. Oft they strsy 

To Thee. 

Mem'ry rejoices to renew 
Past scenes, recalling to my view 
Proofs of affection, not a few, 

From Thee. 

Each little infantile distress 
It was thy province to redress;— 

The remedy was a caress __ 

From Thee. 

And when the youth, in later days, 

First put aside his childish ways, 

The motive to improve was praise 

From Thee. 

Yes, in a word, since life was young, 

Since love within my bosom sprung, 

My heart unceasingly has clung 
J To Thee! 

As Time creeps on, new feelings rise; 

But, though now bound by other ties, 

That heart retains its sympathies 

For Thee. 

And while it beats, while in my breast 
Thine image is a treasured guest, 

My thoughts must ever fondly rest f 

Qq Too®. 


THE CHILD'S CORNER. 


EVA’S STEPMOTHER. 

BY HANNAH CLAY. 

" Now, hold your head up, there’s a pretty 
dear. I’ll be bound my darling will look as 
well as the best of them. And take care not to 
tumble your frock, nor shake out your pretty 
curls, there’s a beauty.” 

Ibis very foolish and pernicious speech might 
. have been spared, for the motherless little girl 
to whom it was addressed was already vain 
enough, and thought much more of her pretty 
curls and fine dresses than of her kind papa. 


* Furze. 


and the pains she ought to take to 
and improve in her studies. Her little beaa 
iust at this time especially filled with Tam ^’ 
Mr. Lyman had invited a grand party to 
her birth-day; at which a great many Jmici 
gentlemen were to be present, as well** 
boys and girls. The carpets were taken 
in both drawing-rooms. Mid a band ^ 
was engaged for the occasion. Eva ex E|r w 
to be quite the happiest evening of her We- 
At length ths hour of festivity arrow* 
nounced by the roll of carriages throog® 
square, ana the loud rat-tat-tats at the 
Eva, dismissed from the hands of her<M j 
with the foolish flattery above recorded* ® 
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the front drawing-room, where her papa met 
her, and taking her by the hand, introduced her 
to such of the visitors as she had not before seen. | 
At length he led her to a sofa in a recess, where 
a beautiful but very pale lady was sitting all 
alone. She smiled when she saw Eva, and neld 
out her hand; and the little girl was soon nestled 
by her side in the corner of the sofa, looking up 
into her gentle countenance, and hearkening to 
her conversation with her papa. She was sur¬ 
prised to find that this turned upon herself. 

“ My little Eva has been rather neglected of 
late/’ Mr. Lyman said. 

" Ah!” sighed the lady; “children know not 
what they lose in losing a mother. But Eva 
shall suffer from her loss no longer. I have no 
fear if I can only gain her affection. Will you 
bestow it upon me, my little girl?” she con¬ 
tinued, turning to Eva. “ I am coming to live 
with you and take care of you. Will you en¬ 
deavour to obey me, and attend to all that I tell 
you for your own good ?” 

“ Are you to be my governess then?” asked 
Eva wonaeringly. 

The lady’s marble cheek became slightly suf¬ 
fused, and she turned to Eva’s papa, as if em¬ 
barrassed for a reply. 

“ I will answer that question another time, 
Eva,” said Mr. Lyman gently. “ You are wanted 
now to make up a quadrille. Go, my darling, 
and let me see you do your best.” 

So Eva went and danced in her best style, 
though she could not help thinking continually 
about her papa’s mysterious manner, and the 
strange lady who was to live with them. She 
did not take half so much pleasure in the ball as 
she had expected, because of these engrossing 
thoughts, which made her even forget to admire 
the transparent folds of her Honiton lace dress, 
and the glitter of the silver sash that bound 
it. Besides, she overheard one old lady say to 
another, “ Susan Fairbairn dances much better 
than Miss Lyman, and is altogether more pleas¬ 
ing and correct in manner.” Eva’s vanity was 
sorely wounded by this remark, and it was in 
the hope of having it soothed that she hastened 
up to the pale lady as soon as the dance was 
concluded, and asked coaxingly, “ Have you 
seen me dance ?” 

“ Yes, my dear,” was the simple reply. Eva 
was inclined to be exceedingly mortified at the 
absence of the desired commendation, but she 
thought to herself, “ Governesses never praise 
like other people.” 

The evening wore on, and refreshments were 
handed round, and little boys began to look 
sleepy, and little girls’ ringlets became un¬ 
curled ; and even Eva herself, the queen of the 
day, wished it was all over, that she might close 
her eyes, and be quiet. At length the juniors 
dispersed to their several homes, and nurse 
came to the door of the drawing-room for 
Eva. 

Eva thought the old woman was unusually 
quiet while she took off her silver sash and lace 
frock, and throwing a little dressing-gown over 
her shoulders, began to brush out her curls, 


By-and-bye, looking up into her face, she per¬ 
ceived that she was crying. 

“ What is the matter, nurse ?” asked the little 
girl. 99 What makes you sorry ?” 

“ Ah, my darling! and have they told you 
nothing ?” sobbed the old woman, throwing her 
arms around her, and passing at once from 
quietness to passion. “ Don’t you know that 
your papa has got married unknown to any one, 
and that you are going to have a nasty, cruel 
step-mother ?” 

“ A step-mother, nurse ?” And Eva began 
to cry bitterly. " Who is it, nurse ? Is she 
here now ? 1 won't have a step-mother.” 

“ Yes, she is here, and your papa’s own 
servants knew nothing of what had happened 
until an hour ago. She is very pale, and 
dressed all in blue. Your own mamma, that 
you’re the picture of, had cheeks like roses. 
Oh dear I mercy me I how soon the dead are 
forgotten!” continued the old woman, rocking 
herself backwards and forwards. 

“ I know who it is, nurse,” said Eva, while 
her bright eyes sparkled with indignation through 
her tears, and her rosy cheeks glowed. “ I 
know who it is, and 1 will go this minute, and 
tell papa before her face that I won’t have a 
step-mother, instead of my own dear mamma.” 

And before the nurse, now repenting of 
her interference, could prevent her, the child 
bounded out of the room, all undressed and in 
disorder as she was, and rushed down stairs 
into the drawing-room. There were only a few 
grown-up visitors now remaining, and these 
were gathered in a cluster round her papa and 
the pale lady: dashing into the midst of them, 
Eva fell at her papa’s feet, and clasped his 
knees. 

99 Papa! Papa 1” she sobbed, 99 1 won't have 
a stepmother. Send the pretty pale lady away, 
she has no business here. She is a step-mother, 
and she will scold me and beat me.” 

Mrs. Lyman, at the beginning of this address, 
had drawn near to soothe the child, but Eva 
pushed her hand violently away. 

99 Hush l my child,” said her papa, placing 
his hand upon her mouth, 99 there are no cruel 
step-mothers here, only a kind lady, who has a 
little boy of her own, and will love my Eva as 
her own dear mother used to do. Nurse,” he 
continued, sternly addressing the old woman, 
who had stopped trembling at the door, “ this 
is the effect of your folly. You may consider 
yourself at liberty to quit my service.” 

99 Wait, my love,” said his wife; 99 allow me 
to speak to nurse.” 

Mrs. Lyman's gentle voice was heard speaking 
for some time to nurse in the passage. What 
she said did not transpire; but certain it is that 
from that time the old woman, whatever she 
might think within herself, was careful not to 
prejudice Eva any further against her new 
mamma. 

But the little girl herself was not to be so 
easily managed : the foolish words of her nurse 
had sunk deep into her memory, and ever on the 
look-out for ill-will from Mrs, Lyman, the entire 
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absence of the “ scoldings and beatings ” she 
60 much dreaded did not suffice to reassure her. 
The slightest remonstrance against any idleness 
or carelessness—and in both these respects Eva 
was abundantly faulty—was sufficient to excite 
the determined rebellion of the latter against the 
“ step-motherand Mrs. Lyman’s extreme 
care to avoid nurturing a vanity already ridicu¬ 
lously intense, was set* down in the child’s mind 
to a want of affection for one who was not her 
own little girl. The gentle lady began almost 
to despair of effecting any good in so apparently 
hopeless a case. 

While affairs were in this state, Eva was taken 
dangerously ill. The disease turned out to be 
fever, and for a fortnight the little girl lay insen¬ 
sible to everything that passed around her, 
raving of her “step-mother.” Awaking at 
length as from a horrible dream, her dim, but 
perfectly rational gaze rested on the mild face of 
Mrs. Lyman, paler than ever from watching and 
anxiety. Eva at once comprehended all the ten¬ 
derness of care of which she had been the ob¬ 
ject ; for she had a faint remembrance, as in a 


vision, of tender artns that had aubported bef 
many times during her delirium, and of a kind 
shoulder that had cradled her aching bead; 
while her parched lips were moistened with 
something deliciously cool and refreshing. 
Making a feeble endeavour to stretch out her 
arms, she murmured “ Mamma, dear mamma!* 

All prejudice now at once disappeared: En 
was convinced that step-mothers are not t& 
selfish, cruel beings that common report too 
often represents them to be. She endeavoured, | 
as day by day her health and strength returned, 
to show her gratitude for the tender care of her 
“ new mamma,” as she still sometimes called 
Mrs. Lyman, in the very best way; that is, by 
attending to her counsels, and becoming con¬ 
tinually more gentle, humble, and painstaking. 

So great was the improvement, that even herokl 
nurse at length openly confessed her error in 
thinking so badly of step-mothers, affirming that 
“she did not believe her own mother, if she 
had lived, could have brought up Miss Eva any 
better or more tenderly.” 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


GENTLEMAN’S PURSE. 

Materials.—4 skeins of emerald green silk, 6 skeins of white sewing silk; a bunch of tranapareat 
white glass beads, a hank of each of the following:—Gold, steel, blue steel, all No. 5. Steel garniture. 
W. Boulton and Son’s Crochet-hook, No. 12. 



Thread the steel beads on the green silk, and the glass, gold, and blue steel on die wW* 
allowing half the quantity on each of two skeins; silk. With the green silk make a ebsin of 
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stitches; form it into a round, and work one 
round of sc. 

let pattern round, x 6 green, 1 steel, 12 
green, 6 steel, 5 green, X 4 times. 

2nd round. X 5 green, 3 steel, 1 green, 3 
steel, 5 green, 2 steel, 6 white, 1 steel, 4 green, 
X 4 times. 

3rd round, x 6 green, 1 steel, 1 green, 2 
steel, 2 green, 1 steel, 3 green, 1 steel, 4 white, 
3 gold, 2 white, 1 steel, 3 green, x 4 times. 

4th round, x 8 green, 1 steel, 3 green, 1 
steel, 2 green, 1 steel, 8 white, 2 gold, 1 white, 1 
steel, 2 green, x 4 times. 

5th round, x 8 green, 1 steel, 3 green, 1 steel, 

2 green, 1 steel, l white, 5 gold, 1 white, 1 gold, 

3 white, 1 steel, 2 green, x 4 times. 

6th round, x 1 steel, 11 green, 1 steel, 1 
green, 1 steel, 2 white, 1 gold, 5 blue steel, 1 
white, 1 gold, 2 white, 1 steel, 2 green, X 4 
times. 

7th round, x 2 steel, 9 green, 1 steel, 2 
green, 1 steel, 1 white, 1 gold, 2 blue steel, 2 
white, 2 blue steel, 1 white, 2 gold, 1 white, 1 
steel, ] green, 1 steel, x 4 times. 

8th round, x 1 steel, 7 green, 4 steel, 2 green, 
1 steel, 2 white, 2 blue steel, 2 white, 2 blue 
steel, 1 gold, 1 white, 1 gold, 1 white, 1 steel, 2 
green, x 4 times. 

9th round. X 7 green, 4 steel, 2 green, 1 
steel, 3 white, 7 blue steel, 2 white, 1 steel, 3 
green, X 4 times. 

10th round. X 3 green, 1 steel, 2 green, 4 
steel, 3 green, 1 steel, 4 white, 2 blue steel, 1 
white, 2 blue steel, 3 white, 1 steel, 3 green, x 

4 times. 

11th round. X 2 green, 3 steel, 1 green, 2 
steel, 5 green, 1 steel, 1 white, 3 gold, 7 white, 
1 steel, 4 green, X 4 times. Fasten off blue 
steel silk. 


12th round. X 3 green, 1 steel, 1 green, 4 
steel, 4 green, 1 steel, 3 white, 1 gold, 3 white, 
1 gold, 3 white, 1 steel, 4 green, X 4 times. 

13th round. X 5 green, 5 steel, 2 green, 1 
steel, 2 white, 1 gold, 1 white, 5 gold, 2 white, 

1 steel, 5 green, X 4 times. 

14th round. X 1 steel, 4 green, 2 steel, 2 
green, 1 steel, 2 green, 1 steel, 1 white, 2 gold, 

2 white, 3 gold, 2 white, 1 steel, 6 green, x 4 
times. 

15th round. X 2 steel, 3 green, 2 steel, 4 
green, 1 steel, 2 white, 2 gold, 5 white, 2 steel, 
6 green, 1 steel, x 4 times. 

16th round, x 1 steel, 5 green, 5 steel, 2 
gold, 5 white, 1 steel, 9 green, x 4 times. 

17th round. X 7 green, 2 steel, 8 white, 3 
steel, 10 green, x 4 times. 

18th round, x 9 green, 8 steel, 13 green, x 

3 times, 9 green, 8 steel, 21 green. 

Now begin again by a plain round, and re¬ 
peat the pattern, when the pines will fall between 
every two of the last set, in consequence of the 
21 stitches instead of 13, which were done at the 
end of the 18th round. 

The 36th round is to be done in the same 
way, which will throw the third 6et of pines be¬ 
tween the second set. Do one round of sc, then 
for the centre X 2 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, x all round. 
Turn, 5 ch, x 2 dc under 2 ch, 2 ch x end 
with 2 ch, 1 dc. 

Continue working backwards and forwards 
like the last, until 35 rows are done. 

Work another end to correspond with the 
first, and crochet it to the middle, having pre¬ 
viously slipped on the rings. 

To close the Ends : —Work a round of 
open square crochet; then hold the sides to¬ 
gether, and sc closely under both chains. 

Trim with steel garnitures. 

Aigujllbttb. 


FRONT OF A C 

IN MODERN 

Materials.— W. Evans and Co's. Point Lace 

We give the patterns for the stomacher of an 
infant’s dress of the full rise, that our friends 
may be able to cut the leaf out, and work on it. 
A piece of linen should he pasted on the wrong 
side, and the edges turned over, to prevent the 
paper from being torn. We shall next month 
give a trimming for the sleeve, and an edging 
which may also be worked on the paper. The 
braiding, with the exception of the two parallel 
lines forming the border, is done in one piece. 
The engraving gives the various stitches 60 
clearly, that they cannot be mistaken, and it 
only remains for us to specify the cottons to he 
employed for them:— 

Brussels edging and Brussels lace (Nos. 1 
and 3). W. Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head 
Cotton, No. 7.0* 

English bars (No. 2), Mecklenburgh 100. 


HILD’S DRESS, 

POINT LACE. 

Cottons, and No. 7 French white cotton braid. 

Point d’Alen£on (No. 4), Mecklenburgh 120* 

Cordovan lace (No. 5), Boar's Head, No. 
150. 

English lace (No. 6), Boar’s Head, No. 90. 

English rosettes (No. 7), Mecklenburgh No. 

100 . 

Mechlin wheel (No. 8), Boar’s Head, No. 

100 . 

Raleigh bars, forming the ground (No. 9), 
Mecklenburgh No. 100. 

Venetian bars (No. 10), the same thread. 

All these threads and cottons are contained 
in W. Evans and Co.’s (of Derby) Point Lace 
Cotton-boxes. 

Aiguillbtte# 
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FLOWER MAT. 

Materials. —Two skeins of green crystal wool, one dark and one’ light; one skein of white ditto; one 
of lilac ditto. A piece of white satin. Three yards of stout wire. A bone mesh i-inch wide, and one 
1^-inch wide, also six silvered beads. 



The centre of this mat is of white satin, 
covered with netting. The latter is done thus: 
—On a foundation make, with the lilac wool, 
14 stitches, using the narrowest mesh. Do two 
plain rows. 

3rd row. Miss the first stitch, net the second, 
then the first; continuing this for all the four¬ 
teen stitches. 

4th and 5th rows. Plain netting. 

6 th. Like 3rd. 

Do altogether fourteen rows, which will make 
a square piece. 

Cover a round of card-board with satin on 
one side, and calico on the other. Tack this 
square over the satin. 

The flowers are alternately white and lilac. 
Each one has six petals, which are made by 
bending a piece of wire in the form of a leaf, 
and darning them closely (from edge to edge), 
beginning at the base of each petal, darning to 


the point, then taking an overcast stitch at the 
end, and slipping the needle down the centre. 
Six petals must be tied together, in the form of 
a flower, and the points bent. A silvered bead 
is sewed in the centre of each. 

For the Moss.-—Bend the wire into a round, 
exactly the size of the rim of the mat. Bind the 
ends with wool for greater security. Take a 
coarse rug needle, and thread it with a very long 
thread of each of the green wools. Work on 
the wire in button-hole stitch, over the large 
mesh, taking the stitches as close together a8 
possible, to make a very full fringe. Work all 
the wire round in this way. Make another circle, 
somewhat smaller, and cover it with moss fringe 
also. Sew the large round at the edge of the 
mat, and the other just within it, and set the 
flowers, at equal distances, between the two 
borders. 

Aiguillette. 
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POPULAR BOTANY IN SCOTLAND. 


We learned from the Scottish Athenantn 
some time since that the efforts of several bo¬ 
tanists were being directed towards popularising 
their favourite science, by means of lectures de¬ 
livered in several of the provincial towns, so that 
Botany would seem at present to be one of the 
most attractive departments of popular science. 
In a series of lectures on various subjects, which 
were delivered at St. Andrews, Botany was, 
as elsewhere, one of the subjects chosen. The 
lecturer in this department was Mr. George 
Lawson, of the Edinburgh Botanical Society, 
whose exertions in popularising Botany, m 
connection with the British League, we ob¬ 
serve noticed in a late number of the " Leisure 
Hour ” 

The lectures were attended by large and atten¬ 
tive audiences, chiefly composed of ladies,, who 
on all occasions show their special appreciation 
of this delightful department of science. 

Mr. Lawson's first lecture was on “ The Phe¬ 
nomena of Vegetable Development.” He pointed 
out the more remarkable features in the anato¬ 
mical structure of plants, noticing the various 
tissues of which they aTe composed, and inci¬ 
dentally alluding to the importance of these tis¬ 
sues in supplying important articles of manufac¬ 
ture and commerce. By thus elucidating the 
organisation of vegetables, and the processes 
which go on in their living structures, he illus¬ 
trated the varied phenomena of plant-life, and 
pointed out the true nature of the phenomena of 
vegetable development. After giving an account 
of the origin ana birth of the plant, he traced, its 
gradual progress from the penod of germination 
to the period of maturity, noting its various 
phases of existence, and the phenomena pre¬ 
sented at different periods of its growth. ThiB 
led the lecturer to allude to the doctrine of Mor¬ 
phology, “ the sublime dream of the German 
poet, Goethe” (now received as a scientific truth), 
which traces the organic origin of the flower and 
fhiit to the leaf of the plant, the two former 


being, in fact, mere modifications of the latter 
organ. He also pointed out the points of rob- 
tionship between the branching of trees and the 
venation of their leaves, as recently brought into 
notice by Professor M’Cosh, of Belfast, and 
concluded by noticing some of the peculiar phe¬ 
nomena exhibited by plants at the flowering 
period, such as the production of ment heat, 
and the influences of light and l**tmopen ,D g 
and closing flowers, which were a greea bly illus¬ 
trated by a reference to the HoweMlock of 
Linnseus, and the human dock of 4mA ml 

Richter. . . 

The subject chosen for Mr. Lawson's second 
lecture was “ The Climatic Features of the 
Earth’s Flora.” It was chiefly dewiedtoin 
exposition of the more important factsi iflastn- 
tive of botanical geography, and to a de picuoo 
of the physiognomic features of vegetation m 
different lands, resulting from differences in efi- 
matic conditions. The lecturer. showed thit 
while the vegetable kingdom exhibits its nx*t 
luxuriant aspect in warm regions, where it u 
represented by the noble and graceful forms a 
the palm and tree-fern; still the most mhos- 
pliable regions are not without their appropriate 
plants, which minister to the wants of maa. 
The relation of the existing Floras was alluded 
to, and the distribution of economic plants, ai 
well as man’s influence in modifying the range 
of certain species. The remarkable agreement! 
in physiognomic features and botanical charac¬ 
ters which characterise tbe gradual changes« 
vegetation observable on receding from tw 
equator, and those which are seen on the gra¬ 
dual ascent of a tropical mountain, prw«» 
interesting facts to tbe students of tbe relatwfl 
between climate and vegetation. 

Both lectures were illustrated by a pronuOT 
of drawings and diagrams, for the use of*®* 
the lecturer expressed his obligation to w 
kindness of Professor Balfour, 


A MATRIMONIAL COLLOQUY. 


BY E. C. W. 


“ You don’t observe these gems, my lord, 
I’m wearing In my hair: 

I purchased them, upon my word, 

A bargain, an d — n ow there! 
You’re angry without any grounds; 
You are not ruin’d, quite: 

They only cost a thousand pounds,— 
But you’re so cross to-night! 


The love you once profess’d I vow 
I’ve done my best to keep: 

Then why are you so alter’d now ? 

Why hold your wife so cheap !” , 

“ You’re wrong, my love. Nay, do not weep • 
You know me not tis clear; 

So far from holding you so cheap, 

I find you-very \Iear!” 
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MADAME ] 

Within these few weeks the newspapers have 
announced the death of this unhappy woman; 
and the following letter, addressed Dy her to 
M. Emile Girarain, on the occasion of her 
liberation from prison a few months since, will 
not be read, we think, without interest. M. de 
Giraxdin was among the many who believed in 
her innocence, and he was mainly instrumental 
in obtaining her release; too late, it is true, for 
her miserable life to be greatly prolonged, for 
her sufferings had induced a fatal disease. But 
surely her release at all was a recognition that 
she had been too sternly judged—and to die 
free, and in the arms of those friends and rela¬ 
tives who had believed in her throughout, must 
have been no ordinary boon. 

J’ouvre votre lettre k mon oncle. Monsieur, 
et je salue des yeux et du cceur ces chers petits 
points d’interrogation, qui comblent la distance, 
en me donnant le droit ae vous confier ma joie, 
mes apprehensions, mes projets, et jusqu’ k mes 
rthres—confier, n’est ce pas aimer ? 

Les derniers verroux de St. Paul se son tir^s 
pur moi le Lundi de la Pentecoste, et le mdme 
jour k 9 heures du soir, apr&s un voyage inap- 
pergu et charmant on m’a port6 de la voiture 
dans les bras de mon oncle. 

J’ai retrouv£e un chez moi, une famille; je 
me sens fifcre, je suis libre, et je me comprends 
aim6e. Ah! merci, Monsieur, roerci! car tout 
mon bonheur est votre oeuvre. 

Mon oncle vous k sans doute ecrit combien il 
m’ayait trouvl chang£e au retour de son provi- 
dentiel voyage de Paris. L’emotion de la bonne 
nouvelle n’a augmente que tr£s peu, la fievre et 
la toux qui depuis trois mois deja ne me quit- 
taient plus, et les bons soins de ma tante, une 
vraie mkre, qui m’aime comme l’enfant gktk 
de ses larmes, acheveront bientot, je l’espere, 
1’oeuvre de la resurrection que vous avez si 
lieureusement commence. On m’a dei& menaces 
des eaux bonnes, mais je tremble a l'idee de 
quitter mon nid, et cette peur seule m’aidera 
peut4tre k guerir vite sans changer de lieux, et 
Bans surtout m’eloignier des miens. 

Quant k mes projets, souhaits, ou reves 
d’avenir, je n’en forme aucuns ! et je n’ai plus 
qu’un but aujourd’hui, celui d’incarner ma r£- 
connoissance dans toutes les actions de ma vie 
pour changer un acte de demence en un acte de 
justice, celui de prouver au monde que j'etais 
digne des nobles et cheres sympathies qui m’ont 
sauvees, celui de lui prouver qu’ k defaut de 
m£rite, le malheur immerit6 peut devenir une 
▼ertu. Peut-£tre est ce 1 k beaucoup k 6sperer, 
ou beaucoup pretendre, mais Dieu et la verity 
aidant, je ne saurais croire k l’impossible, et si 
je mourrais k la t&che—oh! bien Monsieur, 
vous prot6geriez la m£moire de la pauvre morte 
comme vous avez protege la d6s6spoir de la 
pauvre captive; d’un trait de plume vous 
eloigneriez Pinfaraie de roa tombe—d’une larme 
vous me vengeriez du malheur. Votre amiti£ 


i A F F A R G E. 

n’est elle pas tout k la fois pour ceux auxquels 
vous l’accordez un honneur, un egide et une 
vertu ? 

J’arrive maintenant, Monsieur, a votre der¬ 
nier petit point interrogateur, et j’y r^pondrai k 
la fa 9 on de Job. Je n’ai rien, absolument rien, 
mais depuis douze ans que la pauvrete est mon 
amie, j’ai appris d’elle k estimer la valeur d’une 
vie iaborieusement gagnke, et je n’ai qu’un 
d^sir celui d’etre enfin classee parmi ces intelli¬ 
gences militantes et viriles qui acquierent l’inde- 
pendance k la sueur de leur fronts. Depuis 
que je suis & Montpellier, c’est k dire depuis de 
longues, bien longues ann6es, l'adorable bonte 
de mon oncle s’est ing6ni6e a trouver la part de 
la captive dans I'humble revenu, k peine suffi- 
sant pour donner le necessaire k lui et a ses 
enfants. Sublime dans le pieux exercice de sa 
paternite d’emprunt, il n’a pas voulu que mon 
malheur devint une charge pour des coeurs in- 
diflerents et oublieux, et a repousse loin de moi 
les mains qui mena 9 aient d’offrir une aumone k 
qui meritait un appui. 

Grace k lui, la pauvrete m’est apparue 
comme un titre aux plus touchants respects, 
aux plus absolus devouemens. Quel serait 
done mon bonheur aujourd’hui, si je pou- 
vais, en utilisant mon travail gagner l’aisance 
de ces chers. miens qui m’ont rachetes de la 
mis^re, de l’humiliation et de la mort! Quel 
serait mon bonheur, si je parvenais k combler 
vite les petits emprunts qm ont contractes pour 
l’amour de moi—avec que de perte bon Dieu, 
je parerais leur vie du luxe de mon travail— 
avec quelle Emotion profonde je recevrai ce pre¬ 
mier argent gagni qui assurera mon indepen- 
dance et qui me permettra d’etre leur fille k mon 
tour. 

J’ai quelques manuscrits qui n’ont besoin que 
d’etre revus k tkte libre et r£pos£e; mais il me 
semble que la voix interieure parle surtout en 
moi sous le flux et reflux des courants vifs de la 
pensee militante et actuelle; je me sentirais la 
vocation, ou du moins le gout de ces articles 
ecrits au jour le jour, un peu k propos de tout, 
et beaucoup k propos de rien— k vous, Mon¬ 
sieur, de me faire tomber la plume des mains, 
d*6clairer mes incertitudes, de me guider enfin 
dans cette voie de labour et d'etude. La trans¬ 
formation qu’a subi la presse quotidienne me 
semble favorable k la realisation de mes projets. 
Il y a evidemment quelque chose de nouveau & 
tenter, mais comment y arriver ? et surtout com¬ 
ment parvenir k mettre un chiffre quelconque 
au devant des tristes zeros qui forment au¬ 
jourd’hui l’actif de mon avoir? je serais bien 
heureuse et bien fi&re si vous me permettiez de 
ne rien faire que d’apres vos conseils, et le plus 
heureux joiu* de ma vie serait celui en je re- 
noncerais i ma volont6 pour sentir p^ser le 
cher vouloir de votre amiti6 sur mon coeur. 

Je vous tends la main, Monsieur, et je 
m’incline respectueusement au devant de votre 
souvenir. (Signe) Marik Cappellb, 
x 
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SILENCE. 

BY MBS. T. K. HERVEY. 


“ Good Master Silence, it well befits you to be of the Peace.” 


Madame Dacier, being requested to write in 
the album of some distinguished person, wrote 
her own name, with the following verse from 
Sophocles, translated into English— 

“ Silence is a woman’s ornament!” 

Granting the wisdom of Madame Dacier—as far 
as the album was concerned—we may yet be 
permitted our own reading of the Greek poet’s 
dogma. " Silence ” is indeed a ” woman’s or¬ 
nament”—a gem to be worn upon occasion . St. 
Paul has said, " let a woman learn in silence.” 
So be it: but the teachers of the world must not 
be dumb. The old, stale, out-worn cry against 
the tongues of women is fast dying away in the 
distance of Time; and we are among those who 
hope that no echo will survive to perpetuate the 
” erroneous breath.” A gentler and a worthier 
creed with regard to women is gradually usurp¬ 
ing the place of the old superstitions. Poets, 
touching now on Silence, deal with it lovingly— 
no longer in the harsh old strain. Wordsworth, 
in four lines, teaches us its beauty. Describing 
one of his heroines, he tells us— 

“ She was a woman of a steady mind, 

Tender and deep in her excess of love \ 

Not speaking much, pleased rather toith the joy 
Of her oxen thoughts 

The greatest objection to be urged against a 
too diligent use of the tongue is that, “ like the 
race-horse, it runs the faster the less weight it 
carries.” The above truth has been reiterated 
over and over again, in phrases as various as 
the calibre of the minds which have advanced 
them for our learning. Let us take them to 
heart, lest we, too, be caught tripping. Dean | 
Swift says, “ the common fluency of speech in 
most men and most women, is owing to a 
scarcity of matter and a scarcity of words; for, 
whoever is a master of language, and hath a 
mind full of ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to 
hesitate upon the choice of both; whereas com¬ 
mon speakers have only one set of ideas and one 
set of words to clothe them in, and these are 
always ready at the mouth: so people come 
faster out of church when it is almost empty, 
than when a crowd is at the door.” This idea 
is more poetically rendered elsewhere by the 
simile of the ripened wheat. When the ear is 
empty, it lifts its head ostentatiously; but mo¬ 
destly inclines it towards the earth when filled 
with grain. 

From the lives of men of genius, numerous 
examples might be brought forward of inca¬ 
pacity for mere talking. The most profound 
thinkers have generally been the most silent in 
society. Rousseau, who has been described as 


a “ miracle of sensitiveness, a creature of 
nerves,” expressed a wonder that any reason¬ 
able being should be hardy enough to talk at 
all in society, since the utterance of the simple* 
sentence involves so many conditions, the know¬ 
ledge of facts, persons, and all sorts of comrii- 
cated relations. La Fontaine was remarkable 
for his quiet, silent, and reserved manner. A 
lady, at whose house he became domesticated- 
alluding to the discharge of her servants, wrote 
thus to a friend:—”! have got nd of all my 
animals except my dog, my cat, and-u 


Fontaine 1” # , 

Demosthenes, meeting in company a manww 
chattered a great deal, said to him, * 
knew a great deal you would speak little; 
ing this maxim, " He is wise who speaks wtk, 
ind who refrains from speaking much, cm* 
aides, being blamed for his habits of ^ 
answered, ” I do not speak little enough, bat 
for me often to repent of having spoken*) 
much : I never yet repented of having kept 
strict a silence.” Isocrates was so timid mat be 
did not dare to speak in public : hesaidofkm- 
self on this subject, that he was like the whet¬ 
stone, which did not cut itself, though it ca**a 
to cut, because his works had served as modes 
for the greatest orators. Besides the 
may be cited Descartes, Marmontd, Bufloo, 
Nicole, and doubtless a host of others. Op¬ 
posed to these, however, a few names P«*£ 
themselves, as those of men fluent ahke ^ 
tongue and with the pen: Fenelon, Montesquieo; 

Fontenelle, Voltaire, and Diderot. 

it is said, “ L’enthousiaste Diderot s 
avec une chaleur qui n’etait point facbce; 
Eloquence venait ae son fime; le desorarc 
ses pens&s se communiquait h ses discoO”_ 
But these occur, rather as exceptions,^™* 
the rule. How often have the greatest 
wisest spirits been misjudged through 
revealing of themselves to the world. W 
may be likened to trees reflected m ^ater. 
ciety is the shallow pool which carries to 
press only of that portion of their bang 
is above the .urface-the light leave, tb^ 
and tremble with evenr passing wind; tie 
fibre that sustains and vivifies, that u« 

“ At Lausanne,” save Sir Samuel Rom"J. 
met with the Abbe Raynal; but I saw ’ 
no admiration either of hi. talents or 
racter. Having read the eloquent 
his celebrated work with delight, I a . 
the highest expectations of him; but 
pectations were sadly disappointed. * , ^ 

at this time with horror at West I n( ^ 
and at the slave trade, and Raynal a p 
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phlcal history of the two Indies had served to 
enliven those sentiments; but when I came to 
talk on these subjects to him, he appeared to be 
so cold and so indifferent to them, that I con¬ 
ceived a very unfavourable opinion of him. His 
conversation was certainly so inferior to his cele¬ 
brated work, as to give much countenance to 
the report which has been very common, that 
the most splendid passages in it were not his 
own.” The learned Abbe, could he have heard 
the strictures of Sir Samuel, might pertinently 
have answered, in the words said to have been 
retorted by Corneille when reproached for his 
dulness, “ I am nevertheless Peter Corneille.” 

That such a total want of the ordinary powers 
of conversation must be keenly felt by those who 
labour under it, no one can doubt. It has been 
seen, however, that such want does not neces¬ 
sarily imply an absence of those capacities and 
qualifications which are necessary to the enjoy¬ 
ment of a life of seclusion. On the contrary, un¬ 
readiness in society arises more frequently from 
fulness of mind than from vacuity. How this 
lack of the powers of expression must operate 
on those who are denied oy nature or education 
the compensating inward “ faculty divine,” is a 
sadder question. A story is related of a man of 
fortune who, though possessed of every worldly 
good, destroyed himself from mere bitterness of 
spirit, simply because he could not talk ! He 
was condemned to take his place in society, and 
brood over his absolute unfitness for it; but, 
having no resources within himself, could not 
live out of society any more than he could live 
in it. 

Few men have in them sufficient of the 6toic 
to bear with equanimity the stigma of dulness. 
“ Oh,” said the poet Cowper, “ wherever else I 
am accounted dull, dear Mr. Griffith, let me 
pass for a genius at Olney!” Blessed are they 
whose minds are armed against all such humi¬ 
liations from without. The solitary student-life 
which unfits for the world, what joys does it not 
confer upon those who devote themselves to its 


teachings! He who would live wisely and well 
who would live his life to its utmost- to the full 
extent of its powers and capacities for good— 
must be frequently alone. * This necessity of 
man’s nature Miss Martineau has touched on as 
a " weighty truth which can never be explained 
away. The silence, freedom, and collectedness 
of solitude are absolutely essential to the health 
of the mind; and no substitute for this repose 
(or change of activity) is possible.” Henry the 
Third of England said that he would rather con¬ 
verse one hour with God in prayer, than hear 
others speak of him for ten. In the same spirit 
it has been beautifully asserted, that he who as 
an artist has trained his eye to learn the wisdom 
of God, is for the most part slow of tongue to 
babble the vain conceit of man. “ I, for my 
part,” says Goethe, “ should be glad to break 
myself of talking altogether, and speak like 
creative nature, only in pictures. The more 1 
reflect upon it, the more it strikes me, that there 
is sometning so useless, so idle, I could almost 
say so buffoonish in talk, that one is awe-stricken 
before the deep solemn repose and silence of 
nature, as soon as one stands withdrawn into 
one’s self, and confronts with her before some 
massive wall of rock, or in the solitude of some 
venerable mountain.” 

Perhaps the most beautiful tribute to Silence 
is that addressed to it by the poet, Richard 
Fleckno: 

Still-bom Silence! thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart; 

Offspring of a heavenly kind, 

Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o* the mind; 
Secrecy's Confidant, and he 
That makes religion mystery; 

Admiration's speakingest tongne— 

Leave, thy desert shades among, 

Reverend hermits' hallowed cells, 

Where retired devotion dwells; 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our hearts and strike us dumb! 


GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 

( BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Paris, Oct . 21. 

My dear C-, 

The Prince President—or His Imperial High¬ 
ness as you may prefer to style him—has 
made his triumphal entry in Paris. There were 
triumphal arches, deputations, a plentiful sprink¬ 
ling of eagles and imperial crowns, Latin and 
French devices, &c.* &c.; but impartial ob¬ 
servers declare that the decorations were tawdry, 
and the reception decidedly less enthusiastic 
than had been expected; nevertheless, we may 
consider that the Empire is proclaimed. 1 hear 
that the police are actively engaged in going 
from atelier to atelier trying to induce the work¬ 
men to write an address, beseeching Louis Na¬ 
poleon to fulfil the desire of the nation by ac¬ 


cepting the Imperial Crown. The most interest* 
ing sight by far, on the day of the President’s 
entry, to my idea, was the poor old Involutes, who 
were drawn up at the foot of one of the triumphal- 
arches, and who certainly cheered with all their 
hearts; many of them were the soldiers of the 
Emperor. It is a positive fact that in the de¬ 
partments many of the peasantry believe that 
Louis Napoleon is the Emperor himself, come 
back from imprisonment. I suppose, however, 
that the Involutes* ideas on this subject are some¬ 
what clearer, and that they distinguish the 
Nephew from the Uncle. 

At last Abd-el Kader is released. On return¬ 
ing from his tour the Prince Louis stopped at 
the Chateau d’Amboise, and presenting himself 
X 2 
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to the captive, addressed him in the following 
terms:— 

" Abd-el Kader. I come to announce to you 
that you are at liberty! You shall be conducted 
to Brou8se, in the dominions of the Sultan, as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can be made, 
and you shall there receive a pension from the 
French Government, in accordance to your 
former rank. For some time your captivity has, 
as you know, been a subject of regret to me, by 
continually recalling to my mind that the Go¬ 
vernment which preceded mine had not kept its 
engagements with an unfortunate enemy; and 
nothing appears to my eyes so humiliating to 
the government of a great nation as the mis¬ 
judging its strength to the point of failing in its 
promises. Generosity is always the best guide, 
and I am convinced that your residence in 
Turkey will not be injurious to the tranquillity 
of our African possessions. Your religion, like 
ours, teaches to resign ourselves to the decrees 
of Providence. If France is the mistress of 
Algiers it is by the will of God, and the nation 
will never renounce this conquest. You have 
been the enemy of France; but I do not the less 
render justice to your courage, your character, 
and your resignation under misfortunes; this is 
why I make it a point of honour to put an end 
to your captivity, having full confidence in your 
word.” 

The ex-Emir appeared moved by these words, 
and after expressing his gratitude, swore on 
the Koran never to attempt to trouble the French 
dominion in Africa; he added that it would show 
a total ignorance of the law of the Prophet, in 
the letter and in the spirit, to believe that it 
sanctioned the violation of engagements formed 
with Christians; and he then pointed out to the 
Prince a text in the Koran condemning, formally 
and unreservedly, any violation of faith even 
with the unfaithful. It is to be hoped that this 
is the beginning of a better state of things, and 
that feeling more confidence in the security of 
his position, Louis Napoleon may accord a little 
more liberty to his own subjects. 

The theatres have been too busily engaged in 
making triumphal arches, and searching out 
appropriate Latin devices for the return of the 
President, to have much leisure to devote to the 
production of new pieces; there is a great dearth 
of new plays at present, but here is an amusing 
anecdote of one which came out at the Ambigu, 
called Marie Salmon. A short time after the 
piece had been announced, a woman came to the 
theatre, and requested to see the director. On 
being shown in to where he was, she began 
thus: “ Monsieur, I am the descendant of that 
Marie Salmon, whose adventures the prying 
author of the play has discovered amongst one 
of the celebrated trials the least known. I op¬ 
pose myself to the representation; I will not 
allow the sanctity of the tomb, the majesty of 
death, to be thus scandalously profaned on the 
stage!” The director observed, that in the 
drama there was nothing in any way calculated 
to wound the memory of her ancestor; on the 
contrary, her virtue and innocence were exalted 


in it. The descendant of Marie Salmon still 
repeated her belies phrases on the sanctity of the 
tomb and the majesty of death; but seeing the 
director did not pay much attention to her, she 
went away, and afterwards returned with her hus¬ 
band, to say, that on consideration they would 
consent to permit the profanation of the tomb 
and the majesty of deatb, on the following con¬ 
dition : they were to receive twenty francs a day, 
a box which they might dispose of, and two 
laces in the balcony besides, where they might 
e present at the representation, and weep orer 
the misfortunes of her ancestor. The director 
turned a deaf ear to these proposals, and showed 
them the door. They then sent a lawyer with 
another offer, which was, that the descendant of 
Marie Salmon should be announced on the 
play-bills as assisting every evening at the re¬ 
presentations ; and that she should also be 
allowed to sell in the theatre an account of 
her ancestor’s misfortunes. The director was 
touched at the idea of the poverty to which these 
people must be reduced, to excuse these re¬ 
peated solicitations, and he very goodnatnredly 
offered to allow a representation for their benefit 
They had the folly to refuse this offer; and to 
put an end to the matter, the director changed 
the name of the piece from Marie Salmon to 
Marie Simon. It is written by MM. Alboisre 
and St. Yves, and is very successful, even with¬ 
out the attraction it has lost. 

Some expectation has been raised on the sub¬ 
ject of a piece for the Gymnase, which had been 
left anonymously with the concierge of the 
theatre. It was read, received, and in prepara¬ 
tion for the re-appearance of Madame nose 
Cherie. Advertisements were put in the papffs, 
begging the unknown author of it to come for¬ 
ward and remove the veil of mystery in which it 
was enveloped. After a little persuasion, the 
authoress did come forward, in the person of 
Madame Boisgoutier. But it does not justify 
the expectations formed: it is very much m 
the style of Madame Sand’s Claudie, and the 
Champi; but Madame Sand’s peasants are real 
country peasants, if I may so express myttft 
and Madame Boisgoutier’s peasants are more 
like those of the Opera Comique. Rose Chene 
always is all that is charming, natural, and mo¬ 
dest ; but I confess I do not admire the moral¬ 
ity of this play. 

Alexandre Dumas {fils) is preparing, I 
a drama for the Gymnase, and for Rose Chene, 
which has excited the astonishment and in®g' 
nation of the Vaudeville and Madame Docw? 
who cannot understand how M. Dumas cafi 
offer a part to Rose Cherie after the immense 
success that she, Madame Doche, gained in 
former piece, “ La Dame aux Camellias ;’*h a \ l 
hope he will not give such a part to Rose Coer* 
as that in which Madame Doche distinguished 
herself. . 

I told you in my last letter of the alteration 
being made in Paris; here is a true history 
house which may be seen any day. In a 
situated in one of the most elegant and 
frequented parts of Paris, stands a house ofm® 
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stories, each story having six windows to the 
front, which has, ever since the Revolution of 
February, been an object of wonder to the 
passers dv. This house, the value of which was 
considerable, has remained during four years 
closed, deserted, and uninhabited; its aspect 
has even become singular and repulsive: its 
closed shutters, the stains and cracks in the 
walls caused by the succession of dust, rain, 
and wind, have added to the air of desolation 
pervading it. The ground floor, formerly let 
out in shops brilliantly lighted, has long had its 
closed doors and windows covered with a suc¬ 
cession of advertisements of every colour, which 
the chiffoniers tear away in their nightly ram¬ 
bles, leaving remnants fluttering in the wind. 
What was tne mystery attached to this house 
which had gained it tne name of the Maison 
maudite (the accursed house) in the neighbour¬ 
hood } This is now to be revealed. It was the 
24th of February, in the year 1848, in front of 
the Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres , a number 
of the people forming a column advanced along 
the Boulevard in the direction of the Madeleine , 
whilst a battalion of soldiers was drawn up in 
three sides of a square, before the hotel of M. 
Guizot; one side of the square extending quite 
across the boulevard , and completely interrupt¬ 
ing the passage. The column of the people was 
headed by an officer of the National Guard, who 
demanded permission to pass, which was re¬ 
fused: some individuals detaching themselves 
from the body of people united in second¬ 
ing the request of the officer of the 
National Guard. Confusion soon ensued; 
the line of the soldiers was broken; some of 
them retreated a few steps to get space to cross 
their bayonets; but these movements weakening 
the barrier hitherto formed by them, some of 
the boldest of the opposite party penetrated the 
breach thus made, and soldiers and people were 
pell-mell together. 

At this moment a shot was fired, whether from 
a mischievous desire to rekindle the ardour of 
the struggle extinguished the preceding evening 
—whether from a pressure occasioned in the 
crowd, causing a gun to go off accidentally, 
none can say: all that is certain is, that this one 
shot served to revive all the ardour of the revo¬ 
lution. On hearing this explosion the troops, 
believing that they were attacked, returned the 
fire; two hundred guns were levelled and dis¬ 
charged. An immense number of people had 
been forcibly compelled to stop here, among 
whom were many inoffensive passers-by. Women 
and children staggered and fell, some killed, 
some wounded. The crowd, terrified and ex¬ 
asperated, rushed in all directions: in a few mo¬ 
ments, the fear of a second discharge had cleared 
the boulevard; there remained only the dead, 
amounting in number to fifty-two, and the 
wounded still more numerous. Among the 
killed was a young man of five-and-twenty, 

Edmund F-, affianced fifteen days previously 

to bis cousin, Mademoiselle R-, who had 

quitted her family residence in Bretagne in order 
to complete their marriage. This day (the 24th 


of February) Mademoiselle R - had dined 

with her aunt and future mother-in-law, Madame 
F—. The house of the family was the house 
I have described, and is situated in a street so 
near the scene of this event, that some of the 
windows were broken by the explosion of fire¬ 
arms. On hearing the noise. Mademoiselle 
R— flew to the balcony, and the first sight 
she beheld was her JiancS, in the agonies of 
death ! She fell senseless on the floor, convul¬ 
sions ensued, fever and delirium followed, and 

her life was despaired of. Mademoiselle R- 

went mad, and six weeks after the death of her 

son, Madame F-died of an acute disease, 

caused by these fearful shocks. As for the poor 
oung girl, it was found impossible to remove 
er from the house; she insisted on inhabiting 
the room of her cousin, left just as he had 
uitted it before the frightful catastrophe, and 
uring four years she continued to live—or 
rather she lingered—on in this retreat, allowing 
no one to approach her but her old servant, who 
had reared her. One by one the inhabitants of 
the house quitted it, and by degrees it became 
deserted, as I have described. Mademoiselle 

R-is just dead; Madame F— had left it 

to her for her life, and it is now to be disposed 
of; but, by a clause in the will of Madame 

F-, the chamber of her son is to be walled 

up, the person who purchased the house having 
consented to this condition. The lovers of the 
marvellous add, that the bodies of Edmond 

F-and of Mademoiselle R-are embalmed, 

and placed in a leaden coffin in it; but for this I 
do not vouch, though the floor to which this 
room (which is to be built up like a sepulchre) 
belongs has been offered for nothing, to a 
oung architect to whom the repairs f the 
ouse are entrusted. 

The weather is beautiful, that is to say, it 
very bright, but very cold; and the wise ones 
say we are to have a severe winter. I hear, also, 
it is to be a very gay one; that numerous balls 
and fStes will be given. This will render Louis 
Napoleon more popular, I suppose, with those 
who are fond of dancing, and exhibiting their 
pretty toilettes , and pretty persons also. 

And now adieu, my dear C., always yours 

faithfully, P-*. 

■ — 

The Prodigal Son .—“ If we are bound to feel 
and act with Oospel love and tenderness in regard 
to the offender , it is equally incumbent on us to re¬ 
member that Oospel righteousness and toisdom , 
without which we encourage the offence . In the 
beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son, we do not 
read that he had more than his own portion be¬ 
stowed upon him; and, gladly and fondly as ho was 
welcomed on his return, the father who had yearned 
after his lost child never sent him fresh supplies 
during the period of his irrfatuation and extrava¬ 
gance, No, he left him to experience the natural 
consequences of his prodigality, and reserved for 
him at home that competence and those privileges 
which would ultimately attract him to tho paternal 
bosom; the tather left himself the power to help 
his penitent child when assistance would avail.”— 
Home Truths for Home Peace . 
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Tiib Great Salt Lake. —Upon the slope 
of a ridge connected with this plain, thirteen dis¬ 
tinct successive benches, or water-marks, were 
counted, which had evidently, at one time, been 
washed by the lake, and must have been the re¬ 
sult of its action continued for some time at each 
level. The highest of these is now about two 
hundred feet above the valley, which has itself 
been left by the lake, owing probably to gradual 
elevation occasioned by subterraneous causes. 
If this supposition be correct—and all appear¬ 
ances conspire to support it—there must have 
been here at some former period a vast inland 
sea, extending for hundreds of miles; and the 
isolated mountains which now tower from the 
flats, forming its western and south-western 
shores, were doubtless huge islands, similar to 
those which now rise from the diminished waters 
of the lake. At our feet and on each side lay 
the waters of the Great Salt Lake, which we had 
so long and so ardently desired to see. They 
were clear and calm, and stretched far to the 
south and west. Directly before us, and distant 
only a few miles, an island rose from S00 to 
1,000 feet in height, while in the distance other 
and larrger ones Rhot up from the bosom of the 
waters, their summits appearing to reach the 
clouds. On the west appeared several dark 
spots, resembling other islands; but the dreamy 
haze hovering over this still and solitary sea 
threw its dim, uncertain veil over the more dis¬ 
tant features of the landscape, preventing the 
eye from discerning any one object with dis¬ 
tinctness, while it half revealed the whole, leav¬ 
ing ample scope for the imagination of the be¬ 
holder. The stillness of the grave seemed to 
pervade both air and water; and, excepting here 
and there a solitary wild-duck floating motion¬ 
less on the bosom of the lake, not a living thing 
was to be seen. The night proved perfectly 
serene, and a young moon shed its tremulous 
light upon a sea of profound unbroken silence. 
1 was surprised to find, although so near a body 
of the saltest water, none of that feeling of invi¬ 
gorating freshness which i3 always experienced 
when in the vicinity of the ocean. The bleak 
and naked shores, without a single tree to relieve 
the eye, presented a scene so different from what 
I had pictured in my imagination of the beauties 
of this far-famed spot, that my disappointment 
was extreme. The Salt Lake, which lay about 
half a mile to the eastward, was covered by im¬ 
mense flocks of wild geese and ducks, among 
which many swans were seen, being distin¬ 
guishable by their size and the whiteness of their 
plumage. 1 had seen large flocks of these birds 
before, in various parts of our country, and 
especially upon the Potomac, but never did I 
behold anything like the immense numbers here 
congregated together. Thousands of acres, as 
far as the eye could reach, seemed literally co¬ 
vered with them, presenting a scene of busy, 
animated cheerfulness, in most graceful contrast 


IRY ATOEY. 

with the dreary, silent solitude by which we were 
immediately surrounded. No one, without wit¬ 
nessing it, can form any idea of the buoyant 
properties of this singular water. A man may 
float, stretched at full length, upon his back, 
having bis head and neck, both his legs to the 
knee, and both arms to the elbow, entirely out 
of water. If a sitting position be assumed, with 
the arms extended to preserve the equilibrium, 
the shoulders will remain above the surface. 
The water is nevertheless extremely difficult to 
swim in, on account of the constant tendencyof 
the lower extremities to rise above it. The 
brine, too, is so strong, that the least particle of 
it getting into the eyes produces the most acu^e 
pain; and if accidentally swallowed, rapid 
strangulation must ensue. I doubt whether the 
most expert swimmer could long preserve him¬ 
self from drowning, if exposed to the action of a 
rough sea. The first part of the plain consisted 
simply of dried mud, with small crystals of salt 
scattered thickly over the surface. Crossing 
this, we came upon another portion of it, three 
miles in width, where the ground was entirely 
covered with a thin layer of salt in a state of de¬ 
liquescence, and of so soft a consistence that the 
feet of our mules sank at every step into the 
mud beneath. But we soon came upon a por¬ 
tion of the plain where the salt lay in a solid 
state, in one unbroken sheet, extending appa¬ 
rently to its western border. So firm ana strong 
was this unique and snowy floor, that it sus¬ 
tained the weight of our entire train, without in 
the least giving way or cracking beneath the 
pressure. Our mules walked upon it as upon a 
sheet of solid ice. The whole held was crossed 
by a network of little ridges, projecting about 
half an inch, as if the salt had expanded in the 
process of crystallization. I estimated this fieid 
to be at least seven miles wide and ten miles in 
length. How much farther it extended north¬ 
ward I could not tell; but if it covered the plain 
in that direction as it did where we crossed, its 
extent must have been very much greater. The 
salt, which was very pure and white, averaged 
from one-half to three-fourths of an inch in 
thickness, and was equal in all respects to our 
finest specimens for table use. Assuming these 
data, the Quantity that here lay upon the ground 
in one body, exclusive of that in a deliquescent 
state, amounted to over four and a half millions 
of cubic yards, or about one hundred millions 
of bushels.- Captain Stansbury’s Expedition to 
the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

A Moorish Wedding. —A few days ago I 
heard in a neighbouring bouse tbe sound of 
tambourines, reed-pipes, &c., which usually an¬ 
nounces a family festival. I mounted on my 
terrace, but was unable to see anything in the 
adjoining court except a few negroes preparing 
j mats, as if to receive a numerous company. In 
vain I endeavoured to get a view into the inte 
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rior of the house—my curiosity was doomed to 
be disappointed. I went into the street, where 
I heard a wedding spoken of. I walked about 
near the entrance of the house where the nup¬ 
tials were to take place, though with small hopes 
of success, when a Moorish woman, carefully 
enveloped in her veil, passed near me, and gen¬ 
tly touching my arm, said to me, in excellent 
French, ‘Thou wishest to see the wedding? 
Come!’ She then linked her arm in mine, and 
we entered the house together. If I was asto¬ 
nished to hear her speak French so well, I was 
not surprised at the kindness of her act, as they 
all are, in general, civil and obliging to those 
that please them. She introduced me into a 
large hall on the ground floor, where I found 
myself in company of about twenty Moorish 
ladies, richly aressed, and all seated in the 
oriental style. They made room for me, and I 
seated myself among them. They received me 
most graciously; and after shaking hands with 
me, made me the customary salutation by raising 
their hands to their lips. Coffee was served, 
without sugar, and the music began again. 
Three old women, no less hideous than the 
witches in Macbeth, resumed their tambourines 
to accompany the most discordant chaunt that 
ever offended Christian ears. These three ma¬ 
trons possess a great number of privileges at 
Bona. They preside at births; and if the new¬ 
born infant be a boy, they hail its arrival with 
the frightful din of their tambourines, and dis¬ 
tract the ear of the suffering mother with their 
noisy congratulations. Part of their business is 
also to tattoo, which they do with great skill 
and taste, and to arrange the dress of the brides; 
in which last particular they signally fail, at 
least in the eyes of a Parisian. I had endured 
my share of this dreadful concert for above 
three quarters of an hour, wondering in whose 
honour I was thus exercising my patience, when 
at last the music ceased, and a pause ensued. 
The lady who introduced me had taken off the 
“ koiik,” or veil, that concealed her splendid 
attire, and I was able to examine her at leisure. 
She was singularly handsome, in spite of the 
pains she had taken to paint her face, according 
to the Moorish fashion. By this means her 
beautiful eyebrows were joined in one arch 
across her forehead, and her eyes received addi¬ 
tional lustre from the tinge of cucuma under 
her long eyelashes. Black patches were placed 
on her cheeks that glowed with artificial bright¬ 
ness, reminding one of the belles of the court of 
Louis XV., and her frequent bursts of gaiety 
disclosed a set of pearly teeth. Her long black 
hair was gathered in large rolls under a fillet of 
crimson silk and gold; her beautifully modelled 
hands and arms were tattooed so admirably, 
that they seemed to be covered with black lace- 
work of the most intricate design; the tips of 
her fingers were dyed with rocon; and her legs 
and feet tattooed in the same manner as her 
arms. Her slippers were richly embroidered 
with gold and silver, and heavy golden bracelets 
adorned her arms and legs. All the other wo¬ 
men wore the same kind of costume—the only 


variety consisting in the different arrangement 
of colours, in the greater or less beauty of the 
silken trowsers, double chemises of cotton and 
muslin, and length of the gauze veils ornamented 
with gold and silver spangles. The weight of 
the earrings and gold chains with which they 
were loaded seemed in no degree to impede 
their motions; and certainly, if their intrinsic 
value was rather a proof of the wealth than of 
the taste of the wearers, their size was a still 
greater testimony of the personal vigour that 
W88 able to endure such a weight in a heat of 45 
deg. [Reaum.] When I had finished my scrutiny, 
which seemed by no means disagreeable to the 
objects of it, my first acquaintance offered me a 
place by her side, which I gladly accepted; and 
the following conversation took place between 
us: “ In a few minutes thou wilt see the bride.” 
“ Where is she ?” “ Behind that great damask 
curtain, where she has been hidden three days.” 
“ Why ?” “ Because she came with her mother 
from one of the tribes in the mountains, and is 
lodging here with the mother of the bridegroom. 
Nobody is allowed to see her before the moment 
she is conducted to the nuptial chamber. She 
was married this morning before the cadi, veiled 
from head to foot, and neither her husband nor 
we have yet beheld her.” * * The mother of 
the bride then made her appearance, and passed 
behind the damask curtain before mentioned, 
accompanied by the three matrons. Small wax 
lights were distributed among us, after which 
the curtain rose, and the bride supported on 
each side, was led into the midst of our circle, 
and placed on a cushion that had been prepared 
for her. They next proceeded to arrange her 
toilet, which had not been required for the cere¬ 
mony of the morning. The matrons covered 
her with a velvet mantle worked in gold, slightly 
resembling the cope worn by our priests, but 
closed at the sides. On her hair, the long 
tresses of which were rolled under a fillet, like 
Fatima's, was placed first a velvet band, five 
inches in width, stiffly mounted on pasteboard; 
then a second one of the same kind, but orna¬ 
mented with gold fringes and strings of golden 
coins. When this was done, they proceeded to 
paint her eyebrows, eyelashes, and lips—a mea¬ 
sure which seemed by no means useless, as she 
was deadly pale, and appeared completely ex¬ 
hausted. The poor young creature had been 
suffering from fever for several months; while 
her youth and good constitution had struggled 
against the malady, unassisted by any scientific 
help, in consequence of her nation’s strange 
belief in fatalism. She had been betrothed for 
many years; and the time for her marriage 
having arrived, the promises exchanged on each 
side had to be redeemed, without any regard for 
the consequences. When her toilet was entirely 
finished, all the ladies who were present went 
into the court, and, striking their chins with 
their fingers, produced that sound so like the 
barking of a dog, which is often heard in the 
Arab towns, and is so disagreeable to the ear. 
This was the signal that the husband’s authority 
was about to commence, and that the momen 
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bad arrived when be was permitted to take the 
first view of his young wife. She was then 
placed on the threshold of the door, and her 
nands were left free, in order that she might 
raise her veil. The bridegroom was just crossing 
the court; he advanced straight to his wife, 
viewed her by the light of our tapers, and placed 
a piece of money on her head, according to an 
ancient custom, as a sign that he accepted the 
spouse chosen for him, though the law would 
have permitted him immediately to repudiate her. 
The poor young woman, who seemed scarcely 
fifteen years old, exhausted with illness, fatigue, 
and the painful uncertainty Bhe was suffering, 
was unable to lift her hand to her head in suffi¬ 
cient time to retain the piece of money, which 
confirmed her new title. It fell to the ground, 
upon which arose a general cry of distress; as 
Arab superstition regards an accident of this 
kind as an announcement of death to the person 
who lets fall the fatal medal. The bridegroom 
retired to his chamber, and the bride was led 
back among the circle of her friends to hear the 
hymeneal chaunt. This was another severe trial 
to my ears; and I much rejoiced that at leaBt I 
was spared the words of this discordant music, 
which being in Arabic I did not understand. 


We then went in a body to lead the bride 
to her husband. I wish I could describe to 
you any of the wonders that the Tales of the 
Arabian Nights relate about the interior of 
Moorish houses; but I was neither at Bagdad 
nor Bassora, and Bona is still in a state of 
primitive simplicity in regard to costly furnitnre 
and other articles of oriental magnificence: a 
Blight covering of whitewash was the only sign 
of luxury in the houses of the richest Moon 
On entering the nuptial-chamber, the only thing 
I saw was a white mass, squatted on the ground 
on a corner of the carpet. This was the bride¬ 
groom, who had to be roughly shaken before be 
would change his position and make room for 
his young wife. She was then placed beside 
him, and they remained in this singular attitude, 
resembling tne china figures that are sometimes 
seen on each side of the fireplace in old bouses. 
We then returned to the hall, where the dancing 
began, accompanied by the same inevitable 
music. The mother of the bridegroom first 
danced for her son, and afterwards the mother 
of the bride for her daughter; then came the 
performance of the nearest relations .—A Rtsi* 
dence in Algeria , by Madame Prus . 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Smith and her Cousin Fanny, 

Mrs. Smith. Here is a new book which is as 
interesting as a novel, as instructive as history, 
and more thought-suggestive than much pro¬ 
fessed philosophy which I could name. It is 
the " Life of Pallissy the Potter.* 

Fanny . Who was he ? Am I dreadfully ig¬ 
norant never to have heard of him before ? 

Mrs. Smith . Yes in one Bense, and no in 
another. If knowledge and ignorance are to be 
reckoned not absolutely, but by comparison, 
then you need not blush at the admission, for I 
daresay nineteen out of every twenty young la¬ 
dies we meet are equally uninformed on the 
subject. I confess that, until these volumes 
came before me, I had but a vague, half-formed 
idea that there was a certain fabric held in re¬ 
pute by the curious in such matters, called 
Palissy Ware, and that the inventor was some 
clever artisan, who made a name in his day. 

Fanny . And when was his day ? 

Mrs. Smith. A week ago I could not have 
told you within a hundred years. It is this phi¬ 
losophical biography which has taught me that 
the humble Potter was one of the truly great 
men who at long intervals act their parts in the 
world, and that his life Btretched from early in 
the sixteenth century till near its close. 


* The Life of Bernard Palissy, of 
Saintes. His Labours and Discoveries in Art and 
Science. With an Outline of his Philosophical Doc¬ 
trines, and a translation of Illustrative Selections 
from his Works. By Henry Morley.—(Two Vols. 
Chapman and Hall.) 


Fanny. The century of the Reformation, what 
a period for a great man was that! 

Mrs. Smith. And he a Huguenot, avowing 
his faith, yet protected through the awful m«* 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, because “ imprison¬ 
ment of Bernard Palissy implied stoppage of 
decorative works upon the premises of many 
wealthy people; Palissy put to death, meant me 
extinction of an ornamental art.” But I find I 
am hurrying you forward to the noon of his ca¬ 
reer, when some of its most instructive lesion* 
and interesting passages are to be found at a 
much earlier penod. 

Fanny. Tell me the main story in brief. 

Mrs. Smith . With the book in my hand to 
help me, I will try, for I think the doing so can 
but make you turn to the volumes themselre* 
with increased avidity. Palissy was bom abow 
the year 1509, somewhere in the province of*® 1 * 
gora, and was educated for a business just then 
on its wane—that of a glass painter Now it ^ to 
be remembered that glass-making, and all me 
subsequent processes connected with it» j 5 - 4 * 
longed to the art of Verrerie, which at that day 
was accounted an occupation which a nobleman 
might follow without loss of caste. One amito* 
at tliis arbitrary by-law of French society* 
clearly seeing that it had become expedient tot 
younger sons to find some means of existence 
beyond the precincts of the court and the camp* 
and thuB as yet ignorant of the true dignity ’ 0 
labour and commerce, they sought to come 
honour on a useful art, that they might con 
scend to live by it. Whether Palissy* P,' 
genitors belonged to a race of impovenen 
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nobles, or were simple plebeian workers, there 
is no positive proof by which to decide; it is 
only certain that he led the ordinary workman’s 
life in his early days, and received but the 
easant’s education. But because dwelling- 
ouses would have been endangered in those 
days of unscientific masonry, by the neighbour¬ 
hood of fierce furnaces, tne workers in glass 
carried on their operations in the woods; where 
the abundance and proximity of fuel were of 
course an additional convenience. This semi- 
sylvan life of Palissy in his boyhood no doubt 
fostered that love and reverence for nature, 
which became an element of his genius, and 
sharpened the habit of keen observation to 
which so many of his subsequent discoveries 
were due. When one remembers the scanty 
materials out of which the biographies of kings 
and conquerors—men who in their day have 
been the observed of all observers—often have 
to be compiled when centuries have dropped 
their dust upon the dead, it seemB wonderful 
that Mr. Morley should have collected such a 
mass of facts concerning the unappreciated 
Potter as are here presented. 

Fanny. Are they well authenticated ? 

Mrs. Smith . Perfectly; for the author of this 
work is liberal in his acknowledgments, and 
tells the reader whence he gathered his in¬ 
formation. But a great charm of the book con¬ 
sists in the clear and picturesque grouping of 
the events which are narrated; an effect which 
can only be produced by an author’s complete 
fulness and mastery of his subject. The writer 
who " crams” for a purpose and makes a mental 
collander of his brain, may throw off his facts 
and sprinkle them even with a few stereotyped 
moral reflections—may make a book perhaps, as 
books go, which people are found to buy and 
read; but when we compare such a production 
with this Life of Palissy the Potter, we recog¬ 
nize the difference of the master’s hand, and 
see that the apparent ease of diction which 
delights us—ana the style is a model of com¬ 
position that many of our modern authors might 
study with advantage—is but the proof of diffi¬ 
culties overcome. We feel that the scenes so 
vividly portrayed for us must have been graven 
deep in the author’s mind, by many a repeated 
touch; and we see that his reasoning flows clear 
and deep from a fountain that has been fed by 
many springs. I also would defend the four or 
five chapters which some readers—those who 
prefer the letter to the spirit of truth—may choose 
to call fictitious. 

Fanny. What are they ? 

Mrs. Smith . I have said that the trade of the 
glass-painter was on the wane, and it is one of 
the biographical facts of Palissy’s career that, 
feeling himBelf “ out of place with his father in 
a business that provided to a single household 
but a scanty sustenance,” he Bet out on his 
travels when about eighteen years of age. His 
knowledge of glass-painting was presumed to 
be the sufficient means by which, throughout 
France, he might provide for his daily wants; 
but doubtless bis young heart was buoyed by 


hopes and aspirations, the nature of which may 
be surmised with tolerable accuracy. Now I 
think Mr. Morley was quite justified in imagin¬ 
ing certain incidents in ralissy’s travels; bearing 
in mind that he tells the reader that these are 
not found in absolute records, but only created 
in such a spirit that they represent the true 
temper and circumstances of tne time, and of 
Pali88y’8 position. Such people as he is sup¬ 
posed to have met he must have met in his 
travels, and the author tells us in a note that 
“ every speech here made by the Draper is an 
extract picked out of the Draper’s character in 
the Livre des Marchands. The Draper there¬ 
fore, in these pages, speaks really what was put 
into a draper’s mouth by one wno wrote while 
Palissy was living.” Palissy’s own speech is 
framed from his known character, and his pub¬ 
lished writings; and for the soldier’s discourse 
there is the authority of the “ Commentaries of 
Montluc.” For my own part I consider these 
ben trovato chapters to be among the most 
valuable in the book, so vividly do they picture 
the lineaments of the age. Witness the follow¬ 
ing, which is only supposed to have happened 

Conversation with the Draper was here stopped 
by the arrival of the travellers before the stagnant 
moat, which coiled like a green snake about the 
mansion. Chamber-windows opened over it, and 
sleepers breathed its exhalations. Within the circle 
of the moat rose an unwieldy mass of scattered 
towers, round and square, connected, without any 
reference to symmetry, by massive walls. The 
thickness of the walls was visible in the deep setting 
of their eyes, their little windows and large win¬ 
dows, nearly all of which wanted the brightness pro¬ 
per to clear glass, and had that dull fishy look 
peculiar to painted windows seen from the outside. 

Both applicants for favour were admitted to the 
lady of the house, and were led into her presence 
over cheerless floors, through thick walls and mas¬ 
sive doorways, along passages but dimly lighted. 
Men were not then distant from the day when right 
hands—weapon-hands—were grasped ungauntleted, 
in sign of friendship and assurance that the friend¬ 
ship was sincere; we have degenerated, as the 
phrase runs, into a punctilious pulling-off of gloves. 
Architecture, also, had not yet escaped the influence 
of monkish tutelage; and a nobleman’s mansion, 
whether his town-house, or his country-house, was 
some such building as the one through which 
Palissy was groping with his friend the Draper. 
They consisted of strong towers, with high-roofed 
halls connecting them, never symmetrical in town, 
and in the country interspersed with stables and 
such rustic offices, including also a walled garden. 
Whero the country-houses were erected on compa¬ 
ratively level ground, it was thought prudent usually 
to surround them with a moat; but many were 
erected upon rocks, or in positions naturally for¬ 
tified. 

The effect of painted glass upon the halls and 
chambers of homes so constructed, was to fill them 
with an aggravated gloom. The loss of sunlight 
was unwholesome, but that was not by any means 
the only evil which experience discovered. Light 
sashes, and well-fitting window-frames, were not, in 
the days of which we speak, a source of household 
comfort. Household discomfort, on the contrary, 
was caused by the flapping! b* any high wind, of 
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the windows that had hinges, and the destruction of 
their panes of glass. Breakage of painted glass 
being expensive, painted windows were in most cases 
fixed into the wall—not made to open, and ex¬ 
cluded, therefore, air as well as light. When Ber¬ 
nard and his friend appeared before the lady of the 
house, the Draper was received with honour, and 
rewarded with commissions; the glass-painter was 
welcomed with a cold politeness, and desired to put 
a new cheek in Saint Martin’s face, which her son 
Raoulin had damaged with an arrow, but to do it 
cheaply, for the windows ate the meat out of her 
cuptoard. 

Then Bernard went into the large hall where the 
window was, and found there nothing needed but a 
small pane, lozenge-shaped, suffused with colour. 
While he was preparing this, young Raoulin, who 
broke the window, busily overlooked the mystery of 
mending, and blew with good-will at the fire which 
was to burn the pigment on the piece of glass. Pa- 
lissy had a proper sense of business, aud enough 
knowledge of the maternal mystery in nature to 
suggest to him that it would be wise quietly to 
sketch the child, and suffer it to show the picture to 
its mother. 

The result of this experiment was very satisfac¬ 
tory. So Bernard left the massive country-house, 
and took with him the good proof of metallic 
testimonials that he was competent to earn his 
living. 

Fanny . I see what you mean. There is Truth 
here, though perhaps not Fact. 

Mr8. Smith. Precisely so. However, with the 
sixth chnpterends the so-called fiction of the work. 
Palissy marries at eight or nine-and-twenty, and 
for some time supports his family, by painting, 
by glass-work, by land-surveying, and probably 
other means: thus is his condition described. 

Thus labouring for bread among the narrow¬ 
minded people of the narrow-streeted town oi 
Saintes, dissatisfied with labour that produced food, 
and only food, Palissy, conscious of his own strength, 
hoped that he might yet live to accomplish some¬ 
thing better. He had abundant spirit and vivacity. 
In his darkest hours of evil fortuue, he could try 
like a man to set his friends a-laughing. In the 
simplicity of his mind, he was at all times full of 
hope, although unconscious that it was the spiritual 
sense of power which begot his hopefulness. All 
that is possible, is certain to the man who wills, if 
he has wit enough to use a little tact or skill, and a 
great deal of patience. Palissy had a child upon his 
arms; land-measuring came only now and then; 
glass-painting was not attractive; and the inha¬ 
bitants of Saiutes were but a limited population to 
provide with pictures. The young artist kissed his 
baby, aud buoyed up his wife with his own hopes. 
There was another baby to kiss, but there was no 
doubt in his mind about the future. 

It was at this time that there was shown to 
Palissy an elegant cup of Italian manufacture— 
“ an earthen cup,” he says, “ turned and enamelled 
with so much beauty, that from that time I entered 
into controversy with my own thoughts, recalling to 
mind several suggestions that some people had 
made to me in fun, when I was painting portraits. 
Then, seeing that these were falling out of request 
in the country where I dwelt, and that glass-painting 
was also little patronized, I began to think that if I 
should discover how to make enamels, I could make 
earthen vessels, and other things, very prettily; be¬ 


cause God had gifted me with some knowledge of 
drawing.” Palissy then knew nothing whatever of 
the art of pottery, and there was no man in the 
nation who could make enamels. That last fact vu 
the attraction to him. Enamels could be m*k; 
there he beheld a specimen. What is possible, i> 
sure to him who wills, if he can use a little skill tod 
a great deal of patience. To be the only min in 
France able to make enamelled vases, would be to 
provide handsome support for his wife and children; 
and to work at the solution of so hard a riddle, 
would be to provide full occupation for his intellect. 
So Palissy resolved to make himself a prince among 
the potters; and, " thereafter,” he writes, “ regard¬ 
less of the fact that I had no knowledge of days, I 
began to seek for the enamels, as a man gropes in 
the dark.” * 

The sight of this Italian enp becomes the turning- 
point of his life. 

Bent upon intellectual conquest, Bernard Palissy 
set forward with energy upon his new career. Tbe 
man is to be envied who has intellect enough to 
strike out boldly, with a reasonable purpose, through 
the brushwood, from the beaten track. With cou¬ 
rage to endure all falls and bruises incidental to i 
traveller on rough and unseen ground, not too ptr- 
ticular about that ounce of wool which makes the 
difference between a whole coat and a ragged one, not 
angered by tho wise men on the highway who shnf 
up their shoulders, or the ignorant who laugh sod 
boot at him, the man who makes his own road will 
enjoy sharp exercise and have a pleasant journey. 
No bodily discomfort can press down as pain upon 
the buoyant sense of spiritual freedom. 

But men link women to their fortunes. Whoa 
with lusty mind desires to fight beyond the common 
limits of bis time, and stand on ground through 
which there is to be no road for the next fifty, hun¬ 
dred, or two hundred years, should take good heed 
what partner he selects to share his scratchw m< 1 
to see him made into a common jest. She 
either have a strength of intellect accorded to few 
men and women in a generation, or a strength « 
love almost as rare. Palissy married as a gls** 
painter—a clever man, able in two or three odd 
ways to add to his resources, and maintain a house¬ 
hold in a lowly sphere of life. His wife, jointe 
him out of the same rank in society, was doubtl^ 
quite prepared to bear with him, and to console km* 
under all those seasons of inevitable poverty vbkj 
might arise from dearth of occupation. But conk 
she have imagined that a man so clever would 
neglect his occupation, let his earnings become 1«£ 
and out of that less would buy pots only to break 
them? 

For sixteen long years does the brave Potter 
persevere, through good report and evil report 
with small sympathy or consolation it is to be 
feared at the best of times. To be sure one ? 
heart warms to that excellent Inn-keeper, who 
supports Palissy for six months while makmg 
his experiments—at a time too when his home 
was no haven of peace, and he fled from srorn 
and reproaches. And yet the poor wife is to be 
itifully remembered: it was a sore trial to *e 
er children want food — to have floors an d doors 
torn up to feed the insatiable furnace maw-to 
see hundreds of goodly pots bought but to be 
broken—a sore trial because she was only*® 
ordinary human being, and could not share W 
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husband’s far-seeing faith—could not practise 
his heroic self-denial—could not make herself a 
help mete for such a spirit. Listen to this de¬ 
scription of one of Palissy’s latest disasters — 

This time Pallssy was right in all his calculations; 
his furnace was so much improved, and his enamel 
so correctly mixed, that one day was sufficient for 
the melting. But a mischance had happened upon 
which ho had not calculated, and thus he tells us 
that, “ the next day, when I came to draw out my 
work, having previously removed the fire, my sor¬ 
rows and distresses were so abundantly augmented 
that I lost all countenance.” 

The enamel was right, the furnace was right, but 
the whole work was spoilt. The elaborate designs, 
the play of Bernard’s fancy as an artist for six 
months—tho debt incurred for maintenance and 
wages of the potter, who had wrought his fancy out 
upon the clay—the hands wounded with labour at 
the furnace—the money begged and borrowed to 
buy chemicals—the weeks of drudgery in grinding, 
tho hope and self-denial of eight months—all led to 
“ sorrow and distresses so abundantly augmented.” 
Yet the enamel was right, and the fire was effectual, 
and all Bernard’s speculations had been perfectly 
fulfilled. Why then was all bis labour lost ? 

“ It was because the mortar of which I had built 
my furnace had been full of flints, which, feeling 
the vehemence of the fire (at the same time that my 
enamels had begun to liquefy), burst into several 
pieces, making a variety of cracks and explosions 
within the said furnace. Then, because the splinters 
of the flints struck against my work, the enamel, 
which was already liquefied and converted into a 
glutinous matter, retained the said flints, and held 
them attached on all sides of my vessels and medal¬ 
lions, which, except for that, w ould have been beau¬ 
tiful.” Pallssy says but a few touching words about 
his grief: “ Then I was more concerned than I can 
tell you, and not without cause, for my furnace cost 
me more than twenty-six gold dollars. I had bor¬ 
rowed the wood and the chemicals, and so had bor¬ 
rowed part of my hope of food in making the said 
work. I had held my creditors in hope that they 
would bo paid out of the money which would pro¬ 
ceed from the pieces made in the said furnace; 
which was the reason why several began to hasten 
to mo after the morning when I was to commence 
the drawing of the batch.” 

Palissy had referred all things to this day, which 
was to have extricated him from his embarrassment 
and misery. The poor are always promise-breakers. 
Tho rich man, if one expectation fails, is able to 
fall back on his reserves. Tho poor man, when 
be is in debt, compelled to pay his expectations out 
as promises, has fifty broken promises charged at 
bis door for every unforeseen mischance that baulks 
bis foresight. Palissy could not have foreseen the 
misadventure which made the long-anticipated day 
of his deliverance, the day of his descent into new 
depths of sorrow. He bad expected three or four 
hundred livrcs. u I received,” he says, u nothing 
but shame and confusion; for my pieces were all 
bestrewn with little morsels of flint, that were 
attached so firmly to each vessel, and so combined 
with the enamel, that when one passed the baud 
over it, the said flints cut like razors. And although 
the work was in this way lost, there were still some 
who would buy it at a mean price; but, because 
that would have been a decrying and abasiug of my 
honour, I broke in pieces the entire batch from the 
said furnace, and lay down in melancholy—not 


without cause, for I had no longer any means to feed 
my family. I had nothing but reproaches in the 
house; in place of consolation, they gave me male¬ 
dictions. My neighbours, who had heard of this 
aflkir, said that I was nothing but a fool, and that I 
might have had more than eight francs for the things 
that I had broken; and all this talk was brought to 
mingle with my grief.” 

“ And all this talk was brought to mingle with 
my grief!” If one could sketch a scene like this 
with the pencil of a master, it would make a goodly 
picture. Tho dilapidated outhouse, its breaches 
rudely filled up with green boughs; Palissy grand 
in his own grief, tattered in dress, with a litter of 
beautiful vases, cups, urns, and medallions, the 
products of his rich taste and fhney, broken at his 
feet; the angry creditors; the village gossips pour¬ 
ing their much talk over his bowed spirit; bis thin, 
pale children croucliiog, w ondering, about; his lean 
wife—God forgave her on the instant—pouring on 
him maledictions, ignorant or careless how his heart 
would open in that hour of anguish to receive one 
syllable of woman’s consolation. 

Palissy retired into his chamber, and lay down 
upon his bed. Ho had done well to break his ves¬ 
sels. His skill as an artist, and his really discovered 
secret of the white enamel, placed before him a wide 
field for ambition. He meant to produce costly arti¬ 
cles of luxury, and he could not afford, because the 
flints had speckled them, to hurt his future reputa¬ 
tion by sending his rich creations into the world at 
the price of well-side pitchers. Princes were to be 
his paymasters. But he had no longer any means 
to feed his family. His wife could not forget that; 
and he might have had more than eight francs for 
the things that he had broken. 

If the wife could have 6een and understood the 
spirit of her husband, she would have followed his 
melancholy step when he withdrew to tho recesses 
of his chamber. 

Confusion, shame, melancholy, grief, Palissy con¬ 
nects with this event; but he has never named the 
word despair. He retired from the discussions of 
his neighbours, missing painfully the consolation of 
his wife ; but he retired to have his own discussion 
in himself, to ascertain in pence what was his pre¬ 
scut duty. We have already seen enough of Ber¬ 
nard Palissy to know that he is not likely to bow his 
head, and own that he is vanquished by the most 
imperious of difficulties. After experiencing this 
last severe rebuff, Palissy withdrew into his cham¬ 
ber ; and there, he says, “ when I had remained 
some time upon the bed, and had considered within 
myself, that if a man should fall into a pit, his duty 
would be to endeavour to get out again”—a very 
simple rule, which all men have not strength enough 
to follow; they often die while they are waiting to 
bo pulled out—“ I,” Palissy adds, “ being in like 
case, set myself to make some paintings, and in 
various ways I took pains to recover a little mo¬ 
ney.” 

And the hour of triumph comes at last, and “ Mas¬ 
ter Bernard of the Tuileries,” as now the Potter 
is called, enjoys many years of proud success in 
reward for the struggles of his manhood. But 
all this time his mind is yet further developing. 
You will be surprised to near that he forestalled 
many recent scientific discoveries, and was, as 
Mr. Morley expressively says, “ a quarter of a 
thousand years” before his age. Many of the 
sanitary measures which are in this year 1852 
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occupying men’s minds, suggested themselves 
to Palissy the Potter in the sixteenth century; 
he discovered the true theory of springs; he 
gave advice to agriculturists which would be 
excellent at this moment, but which they were 
too dull to understand; and was, the reader be¬ 
comes thoroughly convinced, on the track which 
might have led to the discovery of steam power. 
But alas! he was too far in advance of his age, 
for his great mind to bear present fruit: his 
grand thoughts must have appeared but vain 
speculations to the greater number of his as¬ 
sociates. Besides, he could only write in his 
mother-tongue, and the learned were too haughty 
to investigate anything which was not discoursed 
of in Latin or Greek. 

Fanny . You said he was a Huguenot. Did 
he escape persecution ? 

Mrs. Smith . For a while he came off lightly, 
because, as I have said, his talents were needed 
by the great. But the dark day arrived at length, 
and the last glimpse we have of Bernard Palissy 
seems to me as fine a denouement as anything 
poet ever conceived. In his extreme old age he 
is committed to the Bastille as a heretic, and 
threatened with a cruel death. Even the King, 
Henry the Third of France, visits him with the 
hope of persuading him to recant, but the last 
words which are recorded as coming from Pa- 
lissy’s lips are those spoken to Royalty itself-— 

“ The Guisarts, all your people, and yourself, 
cannot compel a Potter to haw doton to Images qf 
Clay!” 

Fanny. A grand answer, and worthy of the 
speaker. Did he suffer martyrdom ? 

Mrs. Smith. That Parisian prison had many 
hideous secrets; but it is only recorded that in 
the following year, “ Palissy the Potter died in 
the Bastille.” About the same time Henry the 
Third was assassinated by the monk Clement. 

Fanny. I shall not rest till I procure the 
book. 

Mrs. Smith. I have only hurriedly described 
it, and not half exhausted the catalogue of its 
merits. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

La Fontaine des Fees. By the Countess 
D’Orsay. Two vols.—This graceful and cha¬ 
racteristic tale, which was brought out some 
two or three months since in Paris, depicts the 
genius and manners of the Irish—the evils of 
absenteeism, and the fallaciousness of circum¬ 
stantial evidence. Though the writer is an 
Englishwoman, the elegance of her French con¬ 
struction will be found to be scarcely surpassed 
in the pages of Balzac or George Sand. Beauty 
of verbal expression, however, is far from forming 
the principal merit of these volumes; the reader 
finds himself enchained by an interest of recital 
produced by no extravagant circumstances—by 
a power of thought, the result of the simplest 
and least pretending arrangement of ideas. A 
just and faithful picture is that of Kathleen 


M'Carthy, the impressionable Irish girl, who be¬ 
comes devoted to the unknown lord of her 
native domain from a half-fascinated contem¬ 
plation of his picture. Scarcely less true to 
nature is the wild and graphic sketch of the 
Witch of Monatmore, the forsaken, deceived 
EUish M'Kenna. The book, indeed, abounds 
with pages of truthful and energetic portraiture, 
and we strongly recommend it to the attention 
of those who are admirers of the numberless 
true historiettes, “ stranger than fiction,” which 
are to be discovered by 6uch minds as the 
Countess D’Orsay’s, even in the legendary re¬ 
citals of a bare-footed “ gossoon”—the guide to 
a show-place.—E. 

The Village Pearl : a Domestic Poem, 
with Miscellaneous Pieces. By John Crawford 
Wilson.— (Chapman, 142, Strand .)—This tittle 
volume deserves to take higher rank than in the 
present day is likely to be awarded to it. It is 
true that the story of “ The Village Pearl” is 
one that has often been told of woman’s faith 
and man’s inconstancy; but still the author ba> 
given it here, by means of graceful versification, 
interspersed with passages of real poetic power; 
and if not strikingly original in his delineationi, 
it is at least evident that Mr. Crawford Wilson 
has studied in the best schools both of time- 
honoured and modern compositions. Some of 
the smaller pieces have also very considerable 
merit, and if he be still young, as we suspect, his 
present productions may be considered full of 
the fairest promise. 

The Art of Modelling Wax Flowers 
fully explained. By Mrs. Skill.—(Si»p- 
kin and Co.)—This is an acceptable addition to 
the class of manuals to which it belongs. The 
author appears to have had considerable experi¬ 
ence in the art she professes to teach; and accu¬ 
rate patterns for the composition of several flow¬ 
ers in wax are given. 

Stories for Summer Days and Winter 
Nights ; Buds and Blossoms. — (Groom- 
bridge .)—The recent numbers of these two ex¬ 
cellent series of juvenile books are among the 
most delightful we have seen. The newest 
“ Blossom,” " The Fir-Tree Story,” is sure to 
prove a favourite in the nursery; while “ losing 
and Thriving” is a condensed but interesting 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, adapted to the 
taste and the capacity of young readers. 


Welcome Home. —“ Let me especially recom¬ 
mend to a young wife a considerate attention to 
whatever her husband will require when be come* 
home before he comes home; in order that, on hi* 
return, she may have nothing to do but to *hare m 
the comfort and enjoyment for which she has pro* 
vided, aud may not be running about alter hp 
usual aud reasonable requirements, exposed to bis 
reproaches for her negligence, and to those of her 
own conscience, if 6he have any.”— Home Trutu 
for Home Peace , 
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AMUSEMENTS OP THE MONTH. 


Thb Theatres. 

The Haymarket. —This theatre has re¬ 
opened for Mr. Webster’s farewell season, with 
several important additions to the former ex¬ 
cellent company. Messrs. Alfred Wigan and 
Barry Sullivan would be acquisitions to any 
house, and Miss Rosa Bennett, the young dibu- 
tante , who made her first appearance as Sophia, 
in the “ Road to Ruin/’ bids fair to become a 
good, as well as a popular actress. She was 
very cordially received, and her acting increased 
the favourable impression produced by her pre¬ 
sent appearance. 

During the last month Bulwer Lvtton’s 
play of “ Money,” and the old comeay the 
“ Road to Ruin,” have been alternately acted 
as first pieces. Two capital farces have also 
been produced; one is a sort of sequel to 
the old favourite, " Box and Cox,” in which 
those two worthies are seen “ married and 
settled.” The plot (if it may be so called) 
is of the most trifling description, but the dia¬ 
logue is full of point and fun, which lose 
nothing in the hands of Keeley and Buckstone. 
In the other farce, “ The Woman I adore,” | 


■ Mr. Buckstone, a lawyer’s clerk, falls in love 
with a Countess; and the practical jokes of his 
j fellow-clerks involve him in a series of contre¬ 
temps, which, however, terminate in a happy 
marriage with a more suitable object of affection. 

Both farces have met with decided success, 
and are announced for nightly repetition. 

The Adelphi. —The re-appearance of Ma¬ 
dame Celeste at the Adelphi was hailed with 
rapture, by a house that was crammed in 
every comer; and the “ Green Bushes ” 
bids fair to have another run equalling that 
of the season of its first representation. Ma¬ 
dame Celeste (as Miami), and Mrs. Keelev (as 
Jack Shepherd), keep up the interest of the 
public, whose attendance at this theatre seems to 
prove that novelty is by no means required to 
attract nightly a crowded audience. 

The Princess’s.— Just as we are going to 
press, a new play, entitled “ Anne Blake,” 
from the practised pen of Westland Marston, 
is being produced, the principal characters to be 
sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. Re¬ 
port speaks most highly of this new acquisition 
| to the repertory of the modem drama. 


THE TOILET. 

(Specially communicated from Paris.)' 
COSTUME FOR' NOVEMBER. 


We may now announce to our readers that the 
early winter fashions are quite decided on, and pro¬ 
ceed to edify them with the principal details of this 
important subject: Allans, Mcsdames ! lend us all 
your attention; even the least coquette need not 
despise our counsels, for, as you must all have 
gowns, cloaks, and bonnets made to keep you warm, 
if with no ulterior view, you may as well havo them 
made like those of other people: n f est ce pas ? 
Par tons de Id, therefore. 

We will begin with the bonnets. They are not 
quite so close as was predicted last month; the 
fronts are much rounder than they were, that is to 
say, closer at the sides, and more elevated in the 
middle; the crowns are, as we said before, small 
and low. For the inside, the trimmings are gene¬ 
rally a mixture of blonde, ribbon, and flowers, ar¬ 
ranged according to the fancy of the wearer; some¬ 
times a rose appears peeping out from the nceuds 
and ruches , at the temple, while another at the op¬ 
posite side is but a little above the corner of the 
mouth. Here a pensee in velvet balances two or 
three half-open buds of roses, or a sprig of exotic 
heath. The brides continue to be worn very long 
and broad. 

For morning bonnets, the ribbons principally em¬ 
ployed are those with a bright-coloured centre and 
dark edge, or vice versa; the ribbons & bord her - 
mine, or d bord panthere , a pretty and singular 
novelty, and satin ribbons, with plaids, stripes, or 
spots in velvet or plush, of the same shade, or black, j 
For dress bonnets, fancy feathers are most in vogue, ; 


though flowers and foliage in velvet are also a good 
deal adopted. But here is the greatest novelty of 
all, in the way of bonnets: listen, Mesdamcs— what 
say you to bonnets of leather! Yes, fine, soft 
leather, embroidered; sometimes only the front is 
in this material, with the calotte in velvet; some¬ 
times it is the crown which is in leather, worked and 
pliss£, while the passe is formed of ribbon and 
blonde . 

For capotes in velvet, velours tpingl4, or satin, 
the outside trimmings of blonde are quite as much 
in favour as ever; that is to say, where they alone 
form the garniture , but with feathers or flowers 
they are generally dispensed with. 

With respect to gowns, there is no absolute form 
or style decided on. Any shape that suits the figure 
orthetaste of the wearer may be adopted without 
scruple. Vestes , corsages d basques , corsages 
fronces, corsages d ceinture, plats, montants, 
ouverts en coeur —all are equally in favour. Skirts 
continue to be very much trimmed. The volants d 
disposition are vailed d Vir\fini with bands of moire , 
stripes of velvet, dessins broches, satinSs, grandee 
dents, festons , frc. The robes albanaises and 
bayaderes have lost nothing of their popularity, but 
trimmings up the front en redingote are almost 
entirely abandoned. The most perceptible differ¬ 
ence of form is in sleeves, and it is expected the 
manche pagoda will be completely replaced by a 
sleeve nearly tight, with a large turned-up cuff, 

| like the old-fashioned coat sleeve, but yet sufficiently 
; open to admit of the manche de dessous , whose 
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proportions, however, must be of course diminished 
accordingly. 

For morning-dresses, the principal materials are 
in silk, taffetas d y Italic, gros de Tours, gros 
d*Ecossc, droguet taffetas Scossais, satin eeossais, 
See .: in wool, le drap d’or, merino, satin de Chine, 
cloth, Valencia, popeline de laine, Vchetienne, See. 
The favourite disposition for kteffes de laine is the 
albanaise, in which the stripes are the same nuance 
as the fond , or else in striking contrast. Sometimes 
the stripes are in velvet or plush. Lace flowers, 
surmounted by bands of velvet, are said to bo likely 
to come into vogue, on silk dresses. 

But here, fair readers, is tho grand novelty of the 
season, in the way of gowns, la robe Lcetitia. 

La robe Lcetitia has a corsage decolletd of white 
satin, and over this is a corsage of green velvet, 
s'evasant in front into a loose veste, finishing at 
each side in a sharp point, from which hangs a gold 
tassel. The velvet sleeves open on a white satin 
one, slightly bouffantc, and from the openings are 
suspended tassels to match those in front. The veste 
is bordered all round with a galon in or mat . The 
velvet skirt opens at the sides, to display a white 
satin petticoat, and is held together by two gold 
bands with gold tassels attached. Nothing can be 
richer or more picturesque than the robe Lcetitia, 
and it will doubtless have a great success for full 
dress. 

The pardessus (I manches have almost wholly 
given place to rotondes, various modifications of 
the Talma and ChamJbord, with or without sleeves, 
some having capuchons, others collars, small pele¬ 
rines, or berthe-chdles in effile, lace, or other trim¬ 
mings. Velvet and cloth are almost the only ma¬ 
terials adopted for these cloaks, but the garnitures 


have no limit in their variety; they arcdecorated 
with fur, lace, fringes, broad galons, moire, ribbons, 
guipure de soie, See. 

Very few coloured manteaux are seen, black 
being almost universally adopted. 

The only pardessus a manches that are accepted, 
arc those in velvet bordered with fur. The ckah< 
d deux Stages in velvet, trimmed with fringe or 
lace, are still worn by elderly women, and the man’ 
telcts ccharpe in similar materials, by young ones. 

Fur is likely to have a considerable run this win¬ 
ter. It will be worn principally in fichus , having 
the form of a berthc numtante, beside the usual 
bordering of fur. 

• Dark colours, such as sable, marte de Canada, 
bison d'Amerique, See., are much preferred to er¬ 
mine and the lighter furs. 

In evening dress, it is said the style Louis XIII. 
will prevail, instead, as was asserted, the style Em - 
pire ; there can be no question between the elegance 
ahd becomingness of the two. It is certain that 
gold, silver, and pearl trimmings will bo universally 
adopted in full dress, particularly in coffures. The 
guirlancles are principally in crape foliage, or 
flowers and leaves of velvet and satin, mixed with 
fruit, branches, sprays, &c., of pearls, gold, and 
silver, or frosted with silver. 

A very pretty novelty has appeared in ribbon 
bracelets for the evening: they are made in a doable 
rangSe slightly f range, with alternate leaves of ailk 
damassee, and gold or silver, forming dents very 
projecting. 

In lingei'ie, petit-plis and guipure modemc 
seem to be the favourites. Collars are much deeper, 
I and generally in festons or dents aigiies . 
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“ Yet are the borders not entirely bare, 

For many tinted Asters still remaiu; 

And bright Chrysanthemums nod here and there 
Their heads, to chilling blast and pelting rain.” 

H. G. Adams. 


Plant-Houses. 

The whole stock of Chrysanthemums intended to 
bloom for in-door purposes should now be removed 
under glass. An empty vinery, where there is no 
fruit, is a very good place to put them in. Some of 
those which were early placed under glass will be 
ready to expand, and may be taken at once to the 
Conservatory, and their places supplied with some 
of the later stock. Let them now be very liberally 
supplied with liquid manure, alternately with clean 
water. Where the buds are showing too thick, pick 
out a few of the weakly ones. Apply abundance of 
ventilation to them in the day, and also all night 
when the weather is mild. See that Pelargoniums 
are not saturated with water. Keep such as have 
been recently shifted in a slow growing state: earlier 
plants, which have made a good growth, must be 
encouraged to go to rest for a time—this is best ef¬ 
fected by withholding water, and a cool, dry tem¬ 
perature. Pot-off late-struck cuttings, and encou¬ 
rage them to root by the application of a gentle 
bottom-heat. Those potted a few weeks back, and 


subjected to tho above treatment, will now be 
rooted, and must be gradually hardened off. Pot- 
off the earliest-sown seedlings, and place them also 
on a gentle bottom-heat. These may be kept gra¬ 
dually growing all the winter. Prick off smaller 
seedlings into pans. Seed may be sown now to flower 
late next year, but I would prefer February. Air 
very abundantly the whole stock, and bo careful to 
avoid a damp atmosphere and drip, both of which 
contribute greatly to a spotted foliage. Continue to 
pot off the strongest plants of the early-sown seed¬ 
ling Calceolarias; the first potted will be rooted out, 
and should be removed to a cold pit Examine the 
old stock, and such as are well rooted out may have 
a shift. Remove at the same time any straggling 
shoots, and put them in as cuttings, on a gentle hot¬ 
bed. See that the drainage is very perfect, as they 
will require to be freely watered, now their seswn 
of growth has commenced. Let them have occa¬ 
sional fumigations, to keep down thrips and green 
aphides, both of which are very destructive to this 
class or plants. Sow seed for late-flowering and 
border purposes next year, in pots or shallow pan*- 
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Place a very thin layer of silver sand on the top of 
the soil, press it down gently to a perfectly level 
surface, and on that sprinkle the seed, and water 
with a very fine rose, but do not cover the seeds. 
Place the pots in a shady part of the cold pit, until 
the seeds have well germinated, when they must be 
gradually inured to more light. This tribe of plants 
requires all the air possible in favourable weather. 
Let the earliest Cinerarias have plenty of room to 
develop themselves : keep them near the glass, and 
encourage a stocky growth by free ventilation. 
Another portion of the stock may now bo shifted 
for successional blooming. If any of the old plants 
have been kept back for very late blooming, they 
had better now be shaken out, divided, and potted. 
Give them a free open soil, not too rich, and plenty 
of drainage. 

Vineries .—Continue the necessary prunings and 
dressing of all vines which have matured the wood: 
later vines carrying fruit will not matter much for a 
week or two; but even with them, as soon as the 
leaves begin to turn colour and fall, it will be better 
to prune every shoot back to the fruit, and after¬ 
wards make it a rule to shorten each shoot finally 
as the fruit is cut; but in the case of vines to be again 
started in January or early in February, pruning 
ought to be done at once, to give the wounds time 
to heal over, and the vessels to contract, so as to 
prevent bleeding when the sap begins to flow. Of 
course all vines to be started next month have been 
already pruned; and if not washed, or rather painted 
over with the mixture for vines, let them have a 
first coat at once, and another when the house is 
finally closed, which it should be ten days or so 
before fire-heat is put on. 

Beds should now be thrown up with prepared 
fermenting material, in which a great proportion of 
leaves have been incorporated, for forcing Aspara¬ 
gus : take care not to put the roots in until the fierce 
heat has subsided; prepare fermenting materials for 
a succession, according to the supply required. A 
portion of Sea Kale may also be covered with leaves 
and dung, but be very careful of too much heat. 
Young hands very often steam the roots, almost be¬ 
fore they think the heat is up. If roots are very 
plentiful, Sea Kale may be very nicely forced by 
potting it very thickly in large-sized pots, and in¬ 
verting a pot of the same size over the crowus, and 
placing them under a stage, or in any dark, out-of- 
the way place, in a heated structure. Rhubarb may 
also be started in a similar manner, in pots, if re¬ 
quired very early. 

Kitchbn-Gardbx. 

Remember that the earliest Endive already tied 
up for blanching will not bear much frost, or con¬ 
tinued wet weather; and as there will now be plenty 
of Melon-frames at liberty, they offer a very good 
medium for affording such kinds of plants the shel¬ 
ter necessary for their preservation. Place the 
frames on a sheltered south border, and put in six 
or eight inches of light soil. Take up the Endive 
when quite dry, with a little ball of earth, and plant 
them thickly in the frames; put the lights on, but 
tilt them front and back in open weather—iu severe 
weather put on double mats. Late autumn Lettuce 
should be treated the same way. Take care that 
there is a good breadth of Lettuce planted out, on a 
south border, to stand the winter. Select a few of 
the very strongest plants, and put them in close to 
•the base of a south wall in rich soil; they will come 
in a fortnight before the others. Keep the surface- 
soil stirred amongst the beds of winter Spinach, 
and other advancing crops. Clear and clean As- 
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I paragus-bcds, remove a portion of the top-soil, and 
apply a good dressing of rich manuro.—C. 


PLANTING CONIFERS. 

The following is a rough sketch of a plan for pro¬ 
ducing specimens of Conifer© of a large description, 
free from the cramp and coil of the old pot culture; 
most of us appreciate a good specimen plant which 
is considered safe in its removal when planted from 
a pot, but regret that hitherto there has been no 
plan adopted to remedy the baneful evil which either 
cripples the plant or prevents its becoming an 
established or permanent tree. Many fine speci- 





Cedrus Dcodara . 

mens, when they attain a certain height, so as to 
catch the wind, are blown down, not having their 
roots at right angles from the main stem, the old 
coil still growing in its first compressed form of 
growth, and quite incapable of bearing any strain 
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To Correspondents . 

the roots are naturally called upon to afford, for the scope may be given for the extending root* from the 
support of the main trunk. The plan of washing holes of the pot. When the tree is removed, care 
out the ball, which Mr. Barron, of Elvcston Castle, is, of course, necessary in following out all the out- 
has so extensively carried out, quite prevents the , spreading roots, so as to remove with the plant every 
crippling resulting from a coil; but this can only bo fibre it has made. The plant being placed in its 
done with moderate sized or smaller plants. The 1 permanent position, with its roots properly extended 
sketch given is intended to represent a large spe- I in their original order of growth, the pot is then 
cimen plant for immediate effect. The plant is | broken or cracked between each set of holes, and 
placed in its pot when young; the size of the pot is | the plant remains in its original state of growth, 
not of great importance; one of 12 or 18 inches in The holes allowing free scope to the roots, must 
diameter we conceive to be quite sufficient, as the naturally produce a corresponding growth, and con- 
plant receives all the benefit of the open ground, sequently much facilitate the production of specimen 
After the young plant is put into the pot, with its I plants; for, of course, plants when checked and 
roots properly extended at right angles, the pot is I cramped in their roots are prevented from develop- 
plunged, at proper distances from others, in beds, ing their natural growth. W. Maulb and Sons, 
or in rows across the nursery, in order that sufficient Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosalie Forester.— 

1 . 11 II sied” is derived from the irregular verb 
“ seoir” (seyant ; sis ; ind. pres. U sied; ils sient; 
fut. il siera ), to become; or to be becoming, &c. 

2. A full account of Mrs. Chisholm will be found 
in her Memoirs, just published by Webb, Millington, 
and Co., of London. The following particulars will 
give you an outline of her career:—Her maiden 
name was Caroline Jones, daughter of Mr. William 
Jones, a respectable farmer in the county of North¬ 
ampton. About the age of twenty she married 
Captain A. Chisholm, of the Madras army. When 
in India she busied herself in establishing schools 
of industry for the education of the female children 
of soldiers. In 1838 she went to Australia for the 
benefit of her husband’s health, and that of her 
infant family. In Sydney she found plenty of op¬ 
portunity for the exercise of her philanthropic ten¬ 
dencies in encouraging the industry of emigrants, 
establishing order and discipline among them, and ] 
organizing the Female Emigrants’ Home. In short, 
she undertook the duties of a governor, director, 
and mother, towards those who did not know what 
to do with themselves or where to find employment. 
We read that, a at the time labourers were required 
in the interior, there were numbers idle in Sydney, 
supported at the expense of the government. Things 
wore a serious aspect; mischief-making parties, for 
some paltry gain, fed the spirit of discontent. The 
Irish lay in the streets, looking vacantly, and 
basking in the sun. Apart from them, Englishmen, 
sullen in feature, sat on gates and palings, letting 
their legs swing in the air. Another group was 
composed of Scotchmen, their hands thrust into 
their empty pockets, suspiciously glancing at every¬ 
thing and everybody from beneath their bushy eye¬ 
brows. Mre. Chisholm ventured to produce a 
change; she provided for the leaders first, shewed 
how she desired to be the friend of the industrious 
man, and went with numbers in search of employ¬ 
ment, far into the country. She undertook journeys 
of 300 miles into the interior with families; and 
the further she went the more satisfactory was the 
settlement of the parties accompanying this brave 
lady. * When the public had an opportunity of 
judging of the effect of my system,’ writes Mrs. 
Chisholm, ‘ they came forward, and enabled me to 
go on. The government contributed, in various 
ways, to the amount of about £150. I met with 
great assistance from the country committees. The 
squatters and settlers were always willing to give 
me conveyance for the people. The country people 
always supplied provisions. Mr. William Bradley, 
a native of the colony, authorized mo to draw upon 


him for money, provisions, horses, or anything I 
might require; but the people met my efforts so 
readily, that I had no necessity to draw upon him 
for a sixpence. At public inns, the females were 
sheltered, and I was provisioned myself without 
charge: my personal expenses, during my seven 
years’ service, amounted to only £l 18s. 6d. As 
numbers of the masters were afraid, if they ad¬ 
vanced the money for the conveyance by the 
steamers, the parties would never reach the stations, 
I met the difficulty by advancing the fare, confiding 
in the good feeling of the man that he would keep 
to his agreement, and to the principle of the master 
that he would repay me. Although in hundreds of 
cases the masters were then strangers to me, I only 
lost £IQ by casualties. At times, I have paid as 
much as £40 for steamers; and, from first to last, 
in following out my system, I have been the means 
of settling 11,000 souls. The largest number that 
ever left Sydney under my charge, at one time, was 
147; but from accessions on the road, they in¬ 
creased considerably. The longest journey of this 
kind occupied five weeks, three weeks of which were 
passed on the road.’ ” 

M. S. (Philadelphia.)—The crosses in work pat¬ 
terns denote repetition, and whatever is enclosed 
between two crosses is to be repeated, thus— x k 3, 
m 1, x twice, indicates that k 3, m 1, are to be 
worked twice. 

Miss B. (Ryde.)—Your explanation is satisfac¬ 
tory, and we are sorry if you experienced any mor¬ 
tification. 

B. W.—We regret being obliged to decline the 
compositions of this correspondent: they so nearly 
reach our standard of excellence. 

X. Y. Z.—Accepted. 

“ Stray Leaves from the Diary of a 
Briefless Barristbr” will be returned to the 
address given, if postage stamps are sent to cover 
the expense. 

A Subscriber from the Beginning 
(Angers.)—The art of draping a shawl is scarcely to 
be taught by written directions. It requires to be 
observed and imitated. As a general rule the shawl 
should be sufficiently large for its point nearly to 
reach the bottom of the dress, while it should either 
be secured on the shoulder by pins invisibly placed, 
or fastened in front by the modern ornamental pins 
and guard. It is not very easy to wrap a shawl 
warmly across the chest, and yet contrive that it 
should hang gracefully, for which reason the small 
short boas now in use are very acceptable additions 
to winter costume. 
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BLACK AND WHITE: 

A REAL INCIDENT IN THE FARMER-LIFE OF MISSOURI. 

[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.] 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

(Concluded from page 233.) 


“ Ink ? by all means; does that surprise you ? 
\es, here in the forest ink is a rare toing, and 
on that account I am obliged to carry it every¬ 
where with me; for if I am in a house, and re¬ 
quire to write anything, I can soberly answer for 
it that there is no ink, in the first place, within 
a circle of five miles, and that the only paper is 
the dirty title-page of a smoky book that has 
first to be torn out. In the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstance, there sticks over the fireplace a 
half-dried wing of a turkey, out of which a fast 
dried-in feather is pulled by the united strength 
of the whole family, and is cut with the hus¬ 
band’s hunting-knife, or even the wife’s scis¬ 
sors, and these are their writing materials ! No, 
that I cannot endure: I must have my writing 
apparatus in better order, and therefore I always 
carry a little stone bottle and some pens and 
paper with me.” 

Hennings in the meantime had gone rapidly 
to and fro in the room, and now stood suddenly 
by the chair of the talkative gentleman, who in 
all zeal had produced the little bottle. 

“ My good sir!” said he, laying his band 
familiarly on his shoulder, “ you can now do 
Mrs. Draper a very great and perhaps a double 
favour.’* 

“ Who ? I ?” cried Mr. Pitt, quickly turning 
towards the lady, “ with the greatest pleasure. 
What is it ? what is the service ?” 

Mrs. Draper looked across to Hennings, but 
he allowed her not a moment to reply, and 
addressing the justice, continued:— 

“ The ladies are very desirous to possess a 
copy of the hymn composed by you, that you 
lately gave out at Maples; ana they have this 
afternoon been askiug me about it, as I some 
time ago repeated a verse of it out of my head. 
But as we here are much fn the same case as the 
other settlers, which you have so livingly de¬ 
scribed to us, that is, without writing materials, 
I must ask you in the name of the ladies not 
only for ink and paper, but also that you would 


I do them the favour to repeat slowly the verses, 
; that I may be able to write them down on the 
spot.’* 

“ Ladies, you make me ashamed by the 
friendly interest with which you honour my poor 
poetical attempts,” said the little man affect¬ 
edly, while with the greatest alacrity be emptied 
his pockets, and in a few seconds produced a 
large letter-case, a small pen-case, and aforesaid 
ink-bottle, all which he placed on. the table, 
drew his chair close to it, snuffed the candle 
with his fingers, wiped his spectacles, and made 
every preparation in order immediately to write 
down the desired hymn. But here Hennings 
stopped him, taking the pen-case as in joke, and 
assuring the Justice that he could on no condi¬ 
tion allow that he himself should strain his eyes 
in the flickering light of the candle by writing. 
No,” continued he, in his artifice, “ let me say 
for once, that though my fingers are somewhat 
stiff with handling tne axe, they will soon drive 
the quill, and so place yourself opposite to me at 
the table, and then the ladies will have also the 
enjoyment of the proceeding, and need not idly 
look on.” 

Mrs. Draper had retired behind the Justice, 
and held her clasped hands fast pressed on 
her heart, as if she would crush down the 
anxiety which threatened to rend her bosom. 
Lucy grasped the back of her chair, and stared, 
with lips apart, but with colourless cheek and 
dim eye, across at her lover; and Sally, other¬ 
wise so lively and giddy, finding herself unable 
to support the terrible decision of the moment, 
hurried out of door, and, hiding her head 
in her apron, there wept to her heart’s con¬ 
tent. 

Henning, on the contrary, was perfectly 
quiet and unconstrained, chatted with the J us¬ 
tice, while he selected a clean sheet of paper and 
a pen from the pen-case—all the while relating to 
him the purest inventions. When in Louisiana 
he always wrote on magnolia leaves, and in 
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Teiic —ce mude ink out of gunpowder and water; 
and when he had allayed the last dubiousness 
of the flattered poet, who still wanted to write 
himself, he laid the white sheet before him, 
looked at the slit of the pen, wet it in his 
mouth, and then, comfortably leaning back in 
his chair, said— 

“ Well, now I am ready, so fire away!” 

Draper leaned by the fireplace, and the strong 
man trembled so extremely from inward excite¬ 
ment, that the loose boards under him actually 
shook : Hennings alone continued calm and col¬ 
lected, and even smiled quietly to himself as the 
justice, most comfortably leaning back in his 
chair, his hands folded before him on the table, 
the spectacles pushed up high on his forehead, 
and the little round eyes devotionally fixed on 
the ceiling, and on a number of haunches of 
smoked venison which hung there, began with 
a monotonous singing tune:— 

“ 0 sweetest Lord, come down to me, 

And pardon me my sin.” 

“ Hold! not so fast!” said Hennings, “ I 
have only reached—* Pardon me, Lord, my 
sin!’” 

Draper went behind Hennings’ chair, and 
read aloud what he had written. It stood 
thus— 

“ The bearer of this, Scipio -” 

“ Well, proceed, I have got it.” 

“ And let me now go with thee, 

And for my sins forgiveness win.” 

Hennings wrote— 

“ Goes with my knowledge and permission to his 
parents—” 

“ Have you got * forgiveness win?* asked the 
justice of peace, pulling down his spectacles, 
and looking at the young man on the table. 

“ Directly, directly—‘forgiveness win*—there, 
now proceed.” 

“ I am, 1 must it allow, 

Of thy servants the worst of the low,” 

declaimed Mr. Pitt; threw a friendly glance up 
at Mrs. Draper, who bent over him, sighed 
deeply, and repeated— 

“ Of thy servants the worst of the low.” 

—iu Illinois, and has four weeks’ leave of absence 
from me,” 
wrote Hennings. 

“Have you got that?” again demanded the 
judge. 

“ Yes—* leave of absence.*—” 

“ What?” said Mr. Pitt, and stared at him. 

“ O nothing! ” replied the young man, 
quickly recovering himself; “ a hair has got 
into the slit of the pen—well, ‘ of thl low.* ” 

«« Yea—wait a moment, I have lost the thread 
—' Of thy servants the worst,* ** murmured he 
to himself. “ Ha! there 1 I have it.** 

“ Yet thou my repentance hast witnessed, and now 

Direct me the way I should go.” 


“ Direct me the way I should go,” repeated 
Hennings, and at the same instant finished 
Ben’s passport with the words, “ from me 
signed the feigned name of Peter Rollins, with 
the date of yesterday, and folded up the paper. 

“ Stop! I have not done !** cried the worthy 
Justice of peace, whom this movement had not 
escaped, “ these are only the two first stanzas; 
here follow five in another metre, and then three 
other concluding verses. So write on— 

“ Thou faithful shepherd, I will be 
Thy faithful sheep enrolled— 

So heavenly Father, gather roe 
Into thy heavenly fold. 

“ And when I—” 

“ But you don’t write.” 

“ You only wanted the two first verses, I 
think, Mrs. Draper?” said Hennings, and arose 
from his seat. 

« Yes, sir, only the two first,” stammered 
the matron, and now perceiving that Henning’s 
eye was fixed full upon her, the colour rushed 
to her brow and temples, and her breath nearly 
failed her, through anxiety for the unfortunate 
negro, and shame for the uttered falsehood. 

“ So you have the other verses then ? Well, 
wait a moment. I will repeat them once more, 
and then you will see whether you have got 
them correctly. But show me first what you 
have writtensaid he extending his hand 
towards the paper which Hennings held loosely 
between his fingers. Hennings, however, seemed 
not to observe it; he stood motionless, holding 
his left hand in a listening attitude behind his 
ear: he heard a distant sound, and had, for the 
moment, forgotten all around him. Mr. Pitt, in 
the mean time, had taken the paper, opened it, 
set his spectacles right, and then for the first 
time appeared to notice the singular behaviour 
of the young man. .. , u 

The inhabitants of the hut were horrified. It 
the Justice of Peace cast a single glance on the 
lines which he held open in his hand, they were 
discovered! . . .. 

“ Hennings !’* cried Draper, and seized him 

by the arm. , , . 

“ Mr. Hennings,” said Pitt, and held thepalm 
of his left hand against the light, that unbhnded 
by this he might be the better able to observe 
him. But this recalled the dreamer with the 
speed of thought to himself. He looked at the 
stranger, saw the passport in his hand, ana 
snatched it with a bold grasp from his fingers. 

« Mr. Hennings !** cried the Justice, in aston¬ 
ishment. „ ., 

“ I must beg a thousand pardons, wr, mw 
H ennings, smiling confusedly; " but you mos 
on no account see my poor penmanship--K * 
too bad. You have spoken so quickly that 
was obliged to hurry: wait a few minutes, while 
I copy it clearly, and then you shall see thru 
sometimes even a Backwoodsman bandies no 
contemptible pen, and need not go to the school¬ 
master when he wants a letter writing. 

“ But what ailed you just now? You stan 
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as if you had seen a ghost,*’ said Mr. Pitt, ap¬ 
peased. 

” O nothing; at least nothing of consequence,” 
replied Hennings. “ It seemed to me only as if 
I heard a strange sound, and I could not con¬ 
ceive what it was. Hark! there again. Did 
you hear nothing ?” 

Draper sprang to the door, which he opened, 
and now came distant voices plainly on the ear, 
as if people were calling to the ferryman over 
the river. 

“ There they are,” said the little man; spring¬ 
ing up and seizing the tin horn, that in nearly all 
American log-cabins is used to call the labourers 
to their meals from the distant field. The tones 
of this long straight horn sound to a great dis¬ 
tance, and with a favourable wind, and especially 
across water, you may hear them miles off. 

Mr. Pitt asserted, correctly, that the hunters, 
surprised by the darkness, could not find the 
hut—the only one lying in the midst of the 
woods-—and now were endeavouring by their 
calls to attract the notice of the inhabitants, that 
they might indicate, by a blast on this horn, their 
whereabouts. Without further ceremony, there¬ 
fore, he took this instrument down from the 
nail where it hung, stepped to the door, and 
directed to the quarter whence the voices came 
so piercing ana melancholy a blast, that the 
dogs at first by a stout bark made a sort of pro¬ 
test against such a strain, and then, perhaps 
moved by the softness of the melody, set up 
such a terrible, lamentable, and sorrow-piercing 
howl, that Mr. Pitt, affrighted, stopped in the 
midst of his tune, a solo no longer, listened a 
moment to the animals, and then, shaking his 
head, said— 

M Did any mortal man ever hear such a thing 
in all his life ?” 

Nevertheless, he resumed his musical practice, 
and hounds and Justice of the Peace united in an 
ear-rending concert; the wood seemed to become 
actually alive, and all the tame creatures belong¬ 
ing to the farm—three pigs and some half-dozen 
fowls—the first quitting their bed, grunting, and 

} >re68ing close side by side, ran past; and the 
atter, with extended wings, appeared to have no 
little pleasure in quitting so unquiet a neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“ Here is the passport,” said Hennings, quickly, 
and thrust the paper into Draper’s hand. “ Those 
who stop him, and don’t know him, will offer 
no obstacle; but he must away at once.” 

** But how? the Justice stands in the door¬ 
way, and in a few minutes we shall have the 
house so full of people that his escape would be 
impossible.” 

“ Thehe’s a remedy for that. Put him on an 
old coat and cap, quick! The Justice has ceased 
to blow, I will get him out of the way; and 
when 1 make an owl’s cry, Ben must glide 
quickly forth, and come to me behind the house. 
Whist! he turns round again.” 

Mr. Pitt had, in fact, ceased his music; but 
the dogs were in no such haste to conclude 
theirs. The justice scolded and commanded 
them in vain; but Hennings, rushing to his side. 


cried— u Quiet, beasts, or I’ll wring your necks!” 
with a voice of thunder; and springing amongst 
them with a heavy stake that was reared against 
the wall, he dealt his blows right and left to such 
purpose, that, whining and whimpering, they 
slunk, some under the sides of the house, ana 
others amongst the boughs of the fallen trees. 
Hennings, leaning on the stake, listened to the 
approaching noise of the hunters in alarm. He 
cast a glance around, caught up the saddle and 
bridle of the pony still lying there, carried them 
behind the house, and by a low whistle soon 
summoned there his obedient little steed. 

“ Now, Madam, you will receive guests enow,” 
said the justice of peace complacently as he 
rubbed his hands before the fire, at which 
Lucy and Sally were now busily employed in 
preparing the hastily-required supper. “It will 
truly be close work in this little room; but we 
can do no more than share the abode. Good 
heavens! in Arkansas we once lay seventeen in 
one room, which, if not less, was certainly not an 
inch larger than this. Draper will take up his 
quarters between the beds there ? Yes, yes, we 
must economise every nook and corner of space; 
the fellows are like a wild herd. And if they 
have the negro now! I hope so, at all events. 
The deuce! that such blockheads should strike 
their own masters. Gracious me! if there were 
not a law to punish that, we should have no safety 
of our lives, and a man would be afraid to correct 
his own servant.” 

Mr. Pitt had now again turned himself half 
towards the fire and half towards Mrs. Draper, 
who kept her eyes fixed on her daughters, but 
understood not a word of all that the wordy 
little man said; her ear was occupied with the 
rustle of the dressing, and the suppressed whis¬ 
pers of her husband, and she now saw the 
figure of the negro suddenly raise itself, but 
most silently and carefully. 

“ God only knows why the people are so long 
in coming,” said Mr. Pitt, as he made a step 
from the fire, and looked at it. 

“Neither does Mr. Hennings come back 
again; he’s probably gone to meet them: and 
where is Mr. Draper ?” 

“ Here, Sir,” cried Draper, and came a step 
forward. Close behind him stood the negro, 
and the slightest movement would have betrayed 
him to the Justice. The next minute must, in 
fact, decide the fate of the pursued. Again the 
dogs burst out in full clamour! There were the 
hunters, who like Mr. Hennings and Mr. Pitt 
before, had been attracted by the beaten path 
amid the chaos of felled trees, and now called 
to the house. Mr. Pitt was hastening to the 
door. If he reached it would be impossible to 
get the negro out, and he would then be lost 
beyond redemption. The cry of an owl was 
heard without. 

“ Good Mr. Pitt,” suddenly cried Lucy, 
“ might I beg you to lift this heavy iron-pot 
upon the fire. I really cannot move it, and our 
guests are here already.” 

“ O with the greatest pleasure. Miss,” cried 
the officious Justice, ana sprang quickly for- 
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ward, leaned his left hand against the mantel¬ 
piece, and seized with the right the handle of the 
pot. . . 

“ See there. Miss; it is not so very heavy, 
though somewhat too heavy for a lady; but 
where will you set it ? On the burning coals ? 
They must be a little thrust together first.” 

u Ah! pardon me, good Mr. Pitt; hold the 
handle still a moment. The logs have got wrong. 
Wait: I will soon set them right.” 

Lucy poked with the poker amongst the burn- 
ing pieces of wood, and Mr. Pitt in the mean¬ 
time bent over the sweltering blaze, held the 
heavy pot, till his face grew red, and the per¬ 
spiration stood in drops upon his forehead. 

Behind his back glided a figure concealed in 
a brown great coat, a black cap pulled down 
deeply over the eyes, which passing softly out at 
the door, 6tole round the corner of the house 
most distant from the dogs, and disappeared in 
the darkness behind the building. Draper fol¬ 
lowed him. 

“ There, at last it is fixed! Ah, that is right; 
but it must have been very disagreeable for 
you!” said the lovely Lucy in a tone of sym¬ 
pathy to the justice, while she felt at this mo¬ 
ment as if a hundred weight was lifted from her 
heart. 

“ Qh, not at all, not at all,” replied the gal¬ 
lant justice, and availed himself of his now 
liberated hands to pull out his handkerchief and 
wipe his streaming forehead “ Nothing more 
than I do with pleasure; though, by the bye, the 
fire is blazing hot. But where are the hunters ? 
Ha, ha! they can’t find their way through the 
tree-wilderness to the house. It serves them 
right: why don’t they ride round till they find 
an opening. I was obliged myself to do so.” 

Draper stood at the door and stared into the 
dark night, towards the quarter where the voices 
of his neighbours, cursing and laughing, called 
to him to show the secret way to his warm fire¬ 
side, while behind the house he heard the rustle 
ol boughs and a low whispering; he quickly 
turned thither. The negro stood before Hen¬ 
nings, and spite of the endeavours of the young 
man, held his hand and pressed it to his lips. 
The poor negro could scarcely speak for sob¬ 
bing, and would fling himself at the feet of his 
rescuer. 

“ Nonsense!” said Hennings, pushing him 
away. “ Quick! get away, or you will be too 
late. You have my address, ana the pony you 
will send back to St. Louis.” 

“ Your pony?” said Draper quickly. 

“He can’t get off without it,” whispered 
Hennings. “ But quick, or by Heavens you 
will be too late! Can you ride ?” 

“ The wildest horse that ever threw a rider,” 
was the reply. 

“ All the better; it will probably be neces¬ 
sary; but spare me the beautiful creature 


The only path is scarcely thirty 


much as you can; it is one of the best ponies in 
the States, and my only one. But, all the devils! 
there come the hunters! Pest and poison 1 we 
have delayed too long; they are on our necks! 


catch you! 

paces wide.” . . , 

The negro stood some seconds listening; but 
the close approach of his hunters left no more 
doubt about the matter, that which was to be 
done must be done at once: and with a bold 
spring the son of Africa leaped into the saddle, 
waved his hand, and pressed his heel into the 
flank of the little, impatient horse. In the next 
instant it bounded over a feeding-trough that 
lay before it, and was about to turn into the 
narrow path, when a loud cry of exultation 
sounded there, and the light nding* dress of a 
hunter appeared. 

“ Hurra! here is the way!” shouted the 
hunter. “ Come on, Hilbert, there is light in 
the house, and before it I see some people. At 
all events, we shall find a dry room and a 
blazing fire. He that gets first to the hearth 
gets the best place.” 

Ben recognized with horror the voice of his 
master. The blood curdled in his veins; but 
presence of mind was necessary; life was on the 
hazard. With the speed of lightning he flung 
himself out of the saddle, threw the bridle over 
his arm, and stepped back towards the house. 

“ Hold there!” cned Wallis, as he galloped 
up, “ Here, fellow; don’t you hear ? Take my 
horse too; rub him well down and give him 
plenty of corn : the horses are dead tired; but 
put tne saddle in the house.” 

And he sprang from the back of his snorting 
and foaming steed, flung the bridle to the negro 
without deigning him a look, and hurried with 
rapid steps to the door; for the threatening sky 
now began to send down in large drops the 
messengers of a coming storm. 

“Just in the nick of time, as if measured,” 
he said, as he saw the protecting roof over him. 
“ Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. We 
must beg a thousand pardons, but here comes 
a whole hunting party that necessity compels to 
claim your hospitality.” 

Without, the horsemen gathered at the door, 
and hung the bridles of their horses on the 
boughs of the prostrate trees, while they in vain 
shouted to the negro to take the animals and 
feed them. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Draper, who at this mo¬ 
ment appeared at the door, and welcomed his 
guests. “ You call for a nigger, but I am very 
sorry that I have none; but I will see after your 
horses myself.” M 

“ But I gave my horse to a nigger just now, 
said Wallis. 

“ That was I,” said Hennings laughiog, who 
at this moment entered. " I saw that you took 
me for a nigger.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon a thousand times, 
sir,” said the farmer, stepping up and giving 
him his hand. “ It began just then to rain, and 
I did not see properly, but really I thought it 
was a black fellow. But as to that. Draper, be 
glad that you have none: nothing but trouble 
and care with the beasts! Ha! good evening, 
justice; how are you ? whither away ? To the 
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to this land, when they who are charged with 
the police of the country don’t forget their God 
at the same time. A pious judge is always a 
just judge. I would gladly accompany you, but 
alas! just now I am occupied with the pursuit of 
a good-for-nothing lad whom I was lately obliged 
to give up to necessary punishment.” 

The entry of the rest here interrupted the 
speaker, and for a moment there was a universal 
greeting, apologizing, making way for each 
other, and setting of chairs, till finally, after 
many changing of the places of both animate 
and inanimate objects, a number of people were 
not only brought under cover, but were also tole¬ 
rably comfortably accommodated, in such a way 
as no idea could be formed of, by any one who 
had not himself lived in such a house, and wit¬ 
nessed how a room “ twenty by twenty,” that is 
twenty feet long and twenty broad, can be made 
to hold two or three families with a swarm of 
children, there to live, cook, and sleep. 

Hennings and Draper, as soon as they had 
seen the affairs in the house a little in order, 
threw on their old woollen hunters’ blankets 
and walked out to feed the horses, giving them 
their corn at a large trough; and then, as no¬ 
thing like a stable or shed was to be seen, leaving 
them to take their chance for the night. 

In the mean time the storm came rapidly on, 
and roared and raged in the old wide-spread 
tops of the mighty trees : from the south and 
west it came together, and dashed their storm¬ 
laden troops, the dark, flying clouds, with stu¬ 
pendous force against each other, till, growling 
and raving, the quivering arrow of fire trans¬ 
fixed them, and their headlong torrents fell in 
drowning deluges to the trembling earth. The 
beasts of the forest sought their secret lairs; the 
very owl hid itself in its secure retreat, and 
postponed its quest of prey to a more auspicious 
time. The wolf only, ever voracious, stole with 
bis troop beneath the crashing branches, still 
and watchful, and with elevated nose snuffed 
after discovery of game. Ever and anon, how¬ 
ever, as a louder crash than usual groaned 
through the forest, and the echoes from the dis¬ 
tant mountains answered in angry and lamenting 
tones, the leader of the troop lifted his long 
and sharp head towards the clouds that flew in 
commotion over him, and howled his melancholy 
song amid the fury of the elements, so that the 
dog, secure in the farm-house, rose a moment, 
growling and listening to the detested tone, and 
then, with a half-suppressed yell, rolled himself 
up faster and warmer than before. 

The men within the hut, however, let the storm 
be a storm: it was an old acquaintance of theirs; 
and the rattling down of boughs, yes, often of 
whole trees, the bowling of wild beasts, and the 
roaring of the hurricane—they had beard them 
often before. A glowing fire, a warm supper, 
and good company made them soon forget all 
that went on around and above them. 

Hennings was especially merry, and though 
Wallis and Pitt in the beginning did not rightly 
respond to his gaiety, yet the irrepressible hu¬ 
mour of the young man at length carried them 


along with him. Many an old hunting anecdote 
was related, scenes out of the revolutionary war 
were revived, Pitt asserting that he had been in 
the siege of New Orleans, and had fired from 
behind the cotton bales; and it was ten o’clock 
—a late hour for backwoodsmen—when they 
first sought their beds, in order to refresh them¬ 
selves for the fatigues of the following day. 

The night passed, it is certain, with little 
enough of room, but the hunters found means 
to make it tolerable. They had, each of them, 
their blankets: some of them were laid before 
the fire, and on them they slept, Draper covering 
them with all the articles that he could find at 
all suitable. A good fire was kept up through 
the night, and the men lay—as hunters only can 
desire—warm and dry. 

The next morning found the late arrivers the 
first to arise. Wallis was already without, and 
had seen after his horse almost before the break¬ 
ing day had sent up its first pale rays in the 
east, and the rest in the mean time blew up the 
fire, filled the great tin coffee-pot with water, 
and made all ready for the earliest possible de¬ 
parture. 

Hennings only, on other occasions always the 
first, lingered this morning. He leaned against 
the chimney, and stared absently across at Mr. 
Pitt, who had found an especial corner to him¬ 
self with a bed under him, and was the only 
one still sleeping. Hilbert and Wadis, having 
fed and saddled their horses, now came in to 
breakfast. 

“ Well, Hennings,” said Wallis, as he drew 
on his leggings, which had been hanging by the 
fire, “you to-day take it confoundedly easy. 
Your pony stands without, chewing the twigs, 
and seems to be monstrous hungry.” 

“ My pony ?” said Hennings in astonishment, 
half incredulous, and looked at him. 

“ Yes, that yonder belongs to you, doesn’t it? 
Such a little, rough-haired beast as that, there 
is but one in all Missouri.” 

Hennings stood beside him, and looked out; 
but who can describe his joyful surprise as he 
saw there, amongst Draper’s horses that had 
been driven home by the storm, his own dear 
little pony, on which he had been thinking the 
whole mdrning with a most melancholy feeling, 
fancying it now many, many miles distant, 
wearied to death through the desperate ride of a 
desperate man. 

Had Ben then gone off on foot? So mad he 
could not have been. 

“ How did Pitt come hither ?” asked Hilbert 
at the same instant, and counted half aloud the 
horses that now all stood before the house. 

“ On his horse to be sure,” said Hennings 
quickly, and looked inquiringly around for his 
horse. 

“ On the Gold Fox ?” 

“ Yes; but I don’t see him.” 

“ lie is not there certainly,” said Hilbert— 
not at the house at least, for I have been up 
above an hour, and nearly the whole time 
outside.” 

Mrs. Draper now called them to breakfast. 
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and Mr. Pitt started up from beneath the horse¬ 
cloth which covered him, drew on his coat, and 
hastened out to wash in a huge tin can before 
the door. In the mean time, the hunters did 
not need a second call; they fell heartily to, 
soon finished their meal, and without delay 
seized their guns, in order to re-commence the 
yesterday’s chase—a now altogether hopeless 
labour. At breakfast they laid down the plan 
by which they might best catch the fugitive 
negro. They declared that every farmer in 
Missouri who had a boat on the river was ad¬ 
vertized of the fellow; his capture was certain, 
and as certain his death. 

Five minutes later the men were on horse¬ 
back expressing their thanks and saying good¬ 
bye to their friendly entertainers, and then 
dashed off, all except Wallis and Hilbert, in 
two divisions towards the Missouri. These two 
formed, with the dogs, the centre of this chain, 
which now cautiously beat through the whole 
wood, hoping to seize the negro in his hiding- 
place, or to drive him into the hands of their 
fellows at the river. 

Hennings looked after them smiling, and 
muttered as they disappeared behind the bushes, 
“ Yes, go, my fine fellows 1 hound on your 
dogs, spur vour horses in chase of a human 
being; but him whom you seek you will not 
readily find! If he has had luck he is already 
in Illinois, and Mr. Peter Rollins will then help 
him through.” 

To his by no means joyful astonishment, Mr. 
Pitt discovered after breakfast the absence of 
his steed, a thing which he could not account 
for, as the animal had never on any occasion 
forsaken the trough at night, and the wandering 
away of a horse in such weather was doubly 
unlikely, when, on the contrary, all tame crea¬ 
tures gladly seek the dwelling of man. But 
here speculation was of no use, and if he would 
be at the prayer meeting he must not delay to 
accept Mr. Draper’s offer of one of his own 
horses for the occasion, promising to have Gold 
Fox sought up on his return. The two men 
rode away together, and Hennings only remained 
to accompany the ladies when they had set 
things a little to rights in the house. 

Scarcely had the bushes closed behind the 
justice and his companion, when the young 
farmer, who had watched their progress through 
a chink in the hut, turned towards Mrs. Draper 
with an air of triumph. But the poor lady had 
only been able, by the most powerful effort, to 
command an outward repose and self-possession; 
and now, as the compulsion ceased, her strength 
gave way; she buried her face in her hands, 
sunk down in a chair, and sobbed aloud. 

“ Mother!” cried the two girls, and sprung 
to her side. “ Dearest, dearest mother!” 

“ Mrs. Draper!” implored Hennings, “ com¬ 
pose yourself. Does it then grieve you so much 
that you have saved the life of a human being ?” 

She required some time to collect herself; at 
length she looked up with tearful eyes at the 
young man, and said, “ You have punished me 
severely, Hennings. I shall certainly not for a 


very, very long time, forget last evening; but if 
I have done wrong, may God forgive me; I 
could not do otherwise. Ah! our hearts are so 
weak, and often one does not know when one 
does wrong. And how did the nigger get off? 
and is he, in fact, saved ?” 

“ He has taken Pitt’s horse,” laughed out 
Hennings, “ but can do the negro-devourer no 
harm. Ben must, last evening, of course, have 
heard everything that was said of him and his 
race, and therefore he did not forget to revenge 
himself a little.” 

“ Oh, I am sorry for that, I am 6orry for 
that,” sighed the good woman. “ Could not you 
have prevented that ? I would so williugly have 
let him have one of our best horses.” 

Hennings was silent, and looked down; but 
now Lucy took tip the word and said, “ He 
would have hindered it, mother; he had given 
him his own and only pony. I know it; but the 
arrival of the strangers drove the fugitive back; 
and later, as all were in the house, the negro 
boy must have returned, and at the risk of his 
life changed the horse of his rescuer for that of 
his enemy.” 

Hennings extended to her his hand, and 
whispered “ I thank you for that kind word, 
Lucy; but this negro seems, in fact, to have 
had regard to my property: he left my saddle 
behind, and protected it from the weather by 
rearing some boards over it, while he satisfied 
himself with the dirtiest and worst saddle-cloth 
which in his haste he could find.” 

“But will he escape at last?” asked Sally 
anxiously. 

“We shall never 6ee him again,” said the 
young farmer; “ his pursuers suppose that he 
is gone northward, since on foot and without a 
passport he could do nothing else; but he is 
gone in a dress different to that described in 
the newspaper, and with a passport eastward, 
directly to the Mississipi. In St. Louis he will 
cross the stream, and once in Illinois there is 
no further danger. The Gold Fox is a splendid 
horse, and will carry him any distance.” 

“ And they won’t deliver him up in Canada?” 

“ No, certainly not; once there, all America 
cannot bring him again into bondage. But had 
we not better set out ?” 

“ Ah, Mr. Hennings, how shall I to-day look 
the preacher in the face ?” said Mrs. Draper, 
sighing. 

“ As free and clearly,” cried the young man, 
“ as you lift your eye to the pure heaven that to¬ 
day smiles down upon us. We have, indeed, 
broken the law of the State; but, I am firmly 
persuaded, not the law of God: and the only 
care I have in the matter is, that we may not be 
discovered. But of that there is no danger, and 
so we will not trouble the pleasant time with 
unnecessary care. Is Lucy then satisfied with 
me ?” he whispered, and stooped gently down 
towards the lovely girl. 

“ You are a kind, good man,” said Lucy, and 
blushing, extended to him her hand. 

* * * • • 
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Some four weeks might have passed from this 
time; the young farmer Hennings made an offer 
to the eldest daughter of Draper, and in a few 
weeks more he conducted her to his log house 
as his wife. In order, however, not to be too 
far distant from the parents, they agreed to live 
all together on the same settlement, and to cul¬ 
tivate the land in common; and before long 
the heavy axes of the backwoodsmen made deep 
inroads into the quiet of the forest. With the 
help of fire, which consumed the fallen timber, 
a splendid field soon stretched itself between 
the two log-houses, which stood opposite to 
each other; and cattle, purchased from the 
neighbours, gave to the little farm that peculiar 
and home-like life, without which the most im¬ 
portant settlement would be pnly a desert. 

One Sunday morning, as the two families had 
seated themselves round the cleanly covered table, 
at Farmer Hennings’, to an excellent meal of fat 
venison, ham, baked corn cakes, and steaming 
coffee, a horseman stopped at the door, and both 
men sprung in equal naste and in amazement 
from their seats; for it was no other than Squire 
Pitt on bis Gold Fox. 

He immediately entered, and came now to 
relate how he had got his hotse again, which 
since that stormy evening had never been seen; 
but Pitt, who had ridden some hours, and was 
not a little hungry, would not enter on any ex¬ 
planation till he had breakfasted. A chair was 
therefore immediately brought him, and our 
magistrate did all possible justice to the cookery 
of the young mistress of the house. Then, ana 
not till then, he loosed his tongue, and half in 
anger at the audacity of the deed, but also half 
rejoiced to have recovered his excellent horse, 
and in such good condition, he now related 
to his attentive hearers how, and in what won¬ 
derful manner he had regained his property. 

“ Only think, ladies I” he said; “ last evening 
I was sitting auietly in my room, and was exces¬ 
sively fatigued, for 1 had been in the saddle the 
whole day, when ray little dog Frisk, which 
sleeps in the house with me, began to growl; 
and before I could get up, who should step in 
but the post-master of the next town. At first 
I fancied that he came from the western settle¬ 
ment, and was going home: but, God preserve 
me! he said he brought me something, seized 
me by the arm, and led me to the door and 
shewed me my own Gold Fox, which stood 
bodily before me, and neighed to me! Ladies, 
it is only an animal; but for very joy I fell upon 
hia neck, and was about to ask to whom in all 
the world I owed the restoration of my property, 
when he handed me a letter, and said that a 
mulatto who had brought that horse to St. Louis, 
had there inquired after our post-office, and then 
hired a messenger, who brought both horse and 
letter to our settlement. That was of itself ex¬ 
traordinary, but the most extraordinary is the 
letter.” 

" From whom ?” all exclaimed. 

“ Yes, that you may guess!” said the little 
man, as he laid both arms on the chair-back, 
and made a most mysterious face. “ But give 


yourselves no trouble, you will never guess it 
while you live. Only think 1—from poor Ben 1 
the runaway nigger of Wallis.” 

“ Could he write ?” demanded Draper incre¬ 
dulously. 

“ No, that he certainly could not,” said the 
justice: “ he has only made his mark, a sort of 
cross, under; but it is all one; another nigger 
did it for him in Canada.” 

“ In Canada ?” 

“ Yes, in Canada: the rogue is lucky; God 
only knows in what way he reached Canada; 
that, however, is a new proof that we must take 
that land from the English as soon as possible, 
for in the first place it belongs to us according 
to the whole nature of the case, and because, 
secondly, the citizens of the United States have 
suffered such endless damage from it.” 

“But what is there in the letter?” asked 
Sally impatiently. 

“ It is short and sweet, as the Yankees say,” 
muttered the justice; “ and also written by ano¬ 
ther cursed nigger, who calls himself ‘ a free 
Canadian citizen,’ and sends me—I only wish I 
had the canaille here!—-his cordial greeting.” 

“ Well, that is friendly, however,” said Hen¬ 
nings laughing. 

“ Friendly! the black ragamuffin calls me his 
dear, good Pitt, and begs me, if I ever come to 
Toronto, by all means to call upon him.” 

But Ben—what does Ben write to you, dear 
Mr. Pitt ?” asked Sally. 

“ Why, that in the evening meeting my horse 
in the woods, he was convinced that I should 
have much pleasure in lending it him for a few 
weeks—the rascal! He knew the goodness of 
my heart,” he said, and wished me the fulfilment 
of the blessings that the negroes of my neigh¬ 
bourhood for some years had prayed to heaven 
for; as if I did not know that the black scoun¬ 
drels hate me like the plague!” 

“ And the horse?” 

“The Lord God knows by what means he 
sent it to St. Louis. I am astonished, however, 
that a nigger sends back a stolen horse.” 

“ And why should there not be also brave 
and honourable people amongst the negroes ?” 
asked Mrs. Draper reproachfully. 

“ Hem! why. Madam, you may be in some 
degree right,” said the little Justice of peace, 
and prepared to take his leave. “ This one ex¬ 
ample, at least, speaks in favour of it; yet, I 
don’t know, and it grieves me too that the 
black rogue should have made such fools of us. 
Well, I will just ride over to Wallis, and inform 
him of the happy escape of his slave. He will 
rejoice immensely over it; it is a dead loss of 
eight hundred dollars to him.” 

The little Justice of Peace mounted his beau¬ 
tiful Gold Fox, which from this moment he 
named Ben, and rode to Squire Wallis in the 
next county, but he did not find him alive. A 
mulatto, ill treated by him, in wrath and revenge, 
had seized a pointed mattock, and struck him 
in the shoulder. An hour afterwards he was 
dead. The mulatto fled after the commiHsion of 
the deed towards the Missouri, and attempted. 
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to swim over, but could not bear up against the 
rapid stream; he sank just as his pursuer arrived 
on the bank, and saw the flood roll over bis head. 
All this appeared to have exercised a very 


salutary influence on Justice Pitt. From that 
time he treated his slaves much better and more 
kindly, and of late years there have been none 
found to call him the negro-devourer. 


LIMERICK BELLS. 

BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

INSCRIBED TO J. G. W. 

They say at Limerick is a chime of bells 
Fit to ring-in the coming of the Lord, 

So solemn sweet the melody that swells 

From their bronze throats, all pealing in accord. 

Long years a-gone a Southern artisan 
Dowered with the tender genius of his clime, 

A dreamy-eycd and mellow-voiced man, 

Cast with rare skill this wondrous tuneful chime, 
Whose very sound might draw the pagan Turk 
To bow in rapture on the minster floor ; 

And it is said this founder seemed to pour 
His deep Italian soul into his work, 

Like molten music; and when first high hung, 

A triumph-peal the bells harmonious rung, 

And made a Sabbath on the golden air— 

He stood with clasped hands, and brow all bare, 

And murmured liquid syllables of prayer. 

Ah ! bitterly as we the dead deplore 

Ho wept their going—on his bended knees 
Watching the stranger ship put off from shore, 

To bear them from him o’er the northern seas. 

Years rolled around. The bells at morn and even 
Made sweetest music in the ear of Heaven— 

Voiced human worship, called to praise and prayer, 
Censers of sound, high swinging in the air. 

Beneath fair southern skies, the artisan, 

A weary, worn, gray-haired, and lonely man, 
Beheld the solemn death-hour darkening nigh, 

And pined to hear his bells once more, and die. 

Deep shades foretold the advent of the night; 

Yet goldenly on Shannon’s emerald shores, 

As charmed, or fallen asleep, the sunset light 
Still lingered—or as their bright Day 
Had dropped her mantle, ere she took her flight. 

Up Shannon’s tide a barge slow held its way— 
All silent bent the bargemen to their oars, 

For at their side a dying stranger lay. 

In broken accents of a foreign tongue 

He breathed fond names, and murmured words of 
prayer, 

And yearningly his wasted arms out-flung, 

Clasped viewless hands, and kissed the empty air. 

Sudden upon the breeze came floating down 
The sound of vesper bells from Limerick town, 

So 6weet ’twould seem that holiest of chimes 
Stored up new notes amid its silent times, 

Some wandering melodies from heavenly climes— 
Or gathered music from the summer hours, 

As t:ees draw sweets from tributary flowers. 

Peal followed peal, till all the air around 
Trembled in waves of undulating sound. 


The dying stranger, where he gasping lay, 

Heard the sweet chime, and knew it ringing nigh ; 
Quick from his side the phantoms fled away, 

And the last soul-light kindled in his eye! 

His cold hands reaching towards the shadowy shore, 
“ Madonna, thanks!” he cried, “ I hear my bells 
once more!” 

Nearer they drew to Limerick, where the bells 
Were raining music from the church-tower high; 
The pilgrim listened, till their latest swells 

Shook from his heart the faintest echoing sigh; 
With their sweet ceasing ceased his mortal breath— 
So like a conqueror to the better land 
Passed the worn artisan, such music grand 
Uprolled before him on the heavenly path. 

From the west heavens went out the sunset gold, 
And Hesperus his silver lamp up-hung : 

To countless pious hearts those bells had rang 
The vesper chime that summoneth to pray— 

But to that stranger, w eary, lone, and old, 

They pealed the matins of immortal day. 


Thus thou, oh poet, from thy soul hast wrought 
In tuneful song sweet chimes of deep toued thought, 
To sound toward heaven, high hung on massive 
towers 

That overlook the world—in silent hours 
Even in darkness, gathering note by note, 

God’s deepest melodies, that ever float 
Above the toiling, or the sleeping earth ; 

To answer grief with grief, and mirth with mirth— 
To fling sweet strains upon the path of day, 

As flowers are flung upon a victor’s way— 

To cheerily peal out amid the storm, 

Beneath the rolling of the thunder-cars— 

Ring in calm eves, with sunset glories warm, 

And sound before the coming of the stars. 

And from thy bells wo deem each latest time 
We hear a clearer and a grander chime, 

That fall their faintest notes with sweetness rare. 
Like birds that sing in death, soft dropping down 
the air. 

And when thou floatest o’er that solemn river 
That for its shade the mournful cypress hath; 
Along whose shores the fearful aspens shiver— 
That stream of dread, the icy flood of death, 
Partiug our mortal life from God’s for ever— 

Then from the shore thou leavest , ah, may’bt thou 
Know thy true thoughts yet chiming clear and high; 
Then may the joy-light kindle in thine eye, 

And smile the cold death-shadow from thy brow, 
Hearing that chime sound o’er the stream’s sad 
flowing. 

And echoed from the lAnd to which thou’rt going. 

Not smiting sharply on the air above, 

And not in thunderbolts of sound down-hurled— 
But ringing soft God’s peace and pitying love, 

And pealing His redemption o’er the world. 
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THE THREE TRAVELLERS. | 

AN OLD APOLOGUB VERSIFIED. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

Three travellers journeyed in pleasant communion, 
Together they anxiously wished to remain, 

And planned, how, in case of a sudden disunion, 
Each best might discover his comrades again. 

Thus counselled the First:—“ You must seek not to 
meet roe 

In the barren and desolate regions of earth : 

In man’s busy haunts you are likely to greet me, 
Where the chirp of the cricket is heard on the 
hearth— 

“ Where the feast is in progress of brisk prepa¬ 
ration— 

Where smoke lightly curls round the chimney’s 
tall spire— 

Where tapers gleam forth from the bright habita¬ 
tion : — 

There enter, and hail the kind aspect of Fire /” 

The Second thus spoke :—“ Amid fields deeply 
sloping, 

Where osiers and reeds in abundance are seen— 

Where willows are meekly and pensively drooping— 
Where the turf wears its freshest and tcndcrest 
green— 

“ Where often, a low, rippling melody gushes 
In liquid and silvery sound o’er the car— 

Where the wind softly sighs over thick beds of 
rushes, 

There hope for my presence, for Water is near !” 

“ For me,” said the Third, “you may seek for my 
dwelling 

Alike in the court, in the mart, and the glen; 

I live amid mortals in virtue excelling, 

Pure maidens, chaste matrons, and truth-loving 
men. 

“ Yet long may you trace me through village and 
city, 

Unable your former companion to claim; 

Alas! those who prize me, will view you with pity, 
But shrink back surprised when you mention my 
name. 

The good and the wise in each circle and station, 
Will tell you with sighs that your quest is in vain, 

And say — 1 You confess you have lost Reputation , 
Then seek not, expect not to find it again !’ ” 


THE GRAVE OF HOOD.* 

BY LUCINDA ELLIOTT. 

We stood where the tombs of thousands rose, 
Marking the place of their last repose; 
Flowers w'ere around, fresh, glowing flowers, 
Telling of the summer’s dazzling hours. 
Rich perfumes came on the dreamy air, 
From the gem-like blossoms shining there. 


♦In Kensal-Green Cemetery. I 


The golden light of the clear noon-tide 
Fell on marble tombs in their stately pride; 
Arch and column, and pillar fair, 

Gleamed in the still and fragrant air; 

And the royal rose, and the jasmine bough, 
Smiled on the sunny turf below. 

High graves, with warlike trophies crowned, 
lowered in mournful pomp around; 

And the sculptured wreath, or fragile flower, 
Spoke of the lost in youth’s first hour— 

Some radiant girl, with fair, meek brow, 

Or cherub child now slumbering low; 

But one grave there, unmarked, alone, 

With no carved symbol, or fretted stone— 

One low, green grave, ’mid that buried throng, 
Was the silent couch of a Child of Song: 
Calmly and peacefully there at rest, 

Were the fervent heart and throbbing breast. 

Oh! gentle Hood, there needed not 

The proud, pale marble, to guard that spot— 

The classic urn, or the laurel wreath, 

Or words to tell of the dust beneath : 

For a holy shrine seem’d that greensward bed, 
Meet resting-place for the sainted dead! 

The dews of heaven may glisten there, 

And the song-birds chaunt in the morning air: 
The sun’s warm beams on the sod may play, 
And the free, wild wind on its joyous way : 

And the lustrous stars bright watches keep 
Where Genius lies in hallowed sleep! 

Lovely and calm was the scene around, 

As iu silenco we left the sacred ground; 

And we thought of many a thrilling lay, 
Poured forth by him who had passed away— 
Deep burning strains of pleading high, 

That bring dim tears to the proudest eye. 

And Memory oft in thoughtful hours 
Leads us again to those garden boweis: 

We see the turf with sweet garlands crowned, 
And the graceful willows drooping round ; 

And we muse o’er the gifted Poet’s tomb, 

L\ ing ’mid sunlight and glorious bloom! 
London , July , 1851. 


THE COLUMBINE. 

BY E. C. W. 

“ Miss Gubblns is the Columbine, 

I’m told, at Drury Lane,” 

Said I, last night, to brother George; 

“ Indeed, I can’t refrain 

“ From going to the Pantomime, 

For I have heard Miss G. 

Possesses many wondrous charms : 

Do let us go and see!” 

Wc wont: half-price had just begun : 

I cared not for the play: 

I thought but of the Columbine, 

The nymph, the sylph, the fay ! 

When she came bounding o’er the stage, 

“ Oh, George !” I cried, “ what grace! 
What beauty and intelligence 
Beam in that lovely face !” 
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Gold start were shining on her dress, 

And gleaming in her hair: 

Borne, as it were, on unseen wings, 

She seem’d to tread on air! 

And when she danced a pas de deux 
With Harlequin, I vow 
I felt inclined to “call him out,” 

Or settle him somehow. 

The curtain fell. “ Dear George,” said I, 

“ That goddess must be mine ! 

I never can be happy more 
Without that Columbine.” 

“ We’ll talk of that to-morrow, Dick, 

Said George : “ Now come with me; 

I have a sight to shew you. You 
Shall see—what you shall sco.” 

He led me through the Colonnade: 

We reach’d the actors’ door, 

(Stage-door, I think they call it)—whence 
A crowd began to pour. 

Pouring was not confined to them : 

The night was pouring wet. 

Just then 1 heard a female voice 
Say, “ Ain’t that Sal come yet ?” 

“ I’m here, Miss Gubbins,” Sal replied : 

“ This weather is no joke. 

I’ve brought your umbreller though, 

Your pattens and your cloak. 


Madame de S6vign6. 

w It is so wet, I couldn’t go 
Round to so many shops; 

But 1 have got the ing-uns. Miss, 

The porter, and the chops.” 

“ Good night, Miss Gubbins,” some one mid; 

Miss Gubbins said “ Good night.” 

She stood beneath a flaring lamp, 

Fully revealed to sight. 

I saw a form no longer young— 

A pale, unhappy face, 

On which undoubted ravages 
Of small-pox I could trace! 

Her voice was loud, her tones were sharp ; 

And, to complete my tale, 

She wore an old black bonnet, with 
A shabby crumpled veil! 

“ ’Tis she,” said George, who laughing stood; 

“ Now is she not divine ? 

Why don’t you kneel, and worship her? 

This is your Columbine !” 

During this speech, Miss Gubbins tied 
Her pattens on her feet; 

And then she took her handmaid’s arm, 

And clatter’d down the street! 

I’m cured of love for Columbines; 

I never shall forget 
The click-clack of those pattens, as 
She paddled through the wet! 


A LITTLE TALK ABOUT MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


BY MARI 

" I esteem those the truly happy of mankind,” 
remarks the vounger Pliny, in writing of his 
uncle, “ to wnom the Gods have allotted either 
to do things worthy of being written, or to write 
things worthy of being read. The happiest are 
they who have done both; and among those was 
my relative.” 

Among these “ happiest” may also be fairly 
reckoned Marie de Rabutin, Marquise de Se¬ 
vigne, whose exquisite letters have rendered her 
name immortal. Pure in the midst of corrup¬ 
tion, rationally religious in her age of supersti¬ 
tion, she owes perhaps to the force of contrast 
some of the lustre which surrounds her name; 
but we think that at any period, and amid all 
circumstances, Madame de SlvignA’s character 
would have won for her not only esteem, but 
regard. 

Born in 1627, when Charles I. occupied the 
throne of England, that of France being filled 
by Louis XIII., she lived to see William and 
Mary the sovereigns of our country; and it was 
but a few months after her death that Louis XIV. 
concluded the humiliating peace of Ryswick. 

Her decease occurred in 1696: it will be seen 
that her life embraced a period of sixty-nine 
years; and these were years to Europe pregnant 
in changes and in the elements of transition, the 
result of whose workings are felt to our own 
day. 


A. NORRIS. 

| The Baron de Chantal, grandfather to Ma¬ 
dame de Sevigne, “ who fought eighteen duels 
with a success equal to his bravery,”* was killed 
by an accident in hunting. The wife of this re¬ 
doubtable baron, Jeanne Fr6miot, “ after having 
seen him die with equal courage and resigna¬ 
tion, consecrated to God the remainder of her 
days,” and has since been canonised by the 
Church of Rome. 

The son of this lady appears to have inherited 
the savage spirit of his father; for, to such a de¬ 
gree did he push his passion for duelling, that 
he left the communion-table one Easter-Day 
(after having partaken of the eucharist with b'w 
family), to act as second to the Count de Boute- 
ville. Richelieu, who was bent on enforcing the 
edicts against duelling, had the Count beheaded, 
while he procured the disgrace and banishment 
of the Baron. 

It may be surmised that exile did not much 
suit the Baron, or at any rate that he would be 
inclined to diversify its monotony as much as 
possible; accordingly, we find him taking ad¬ 
vantage of a threatened invasion of the Isle of 
Rh6 by the English : he proceeded to the 
island, and assisted the governor, the Marquis 

* “ Qui s’ltait battu dix-huit fois en duel, arec 
un bonlieur £gal & sa bravoure .”—{Blogs de Ma¬ 
dame de SMgnS, par Madame Amable Tasta.” 
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da Toiras, in its defence: he fought with the 
obstinate valour which to him was habitual; had 
three horses killed under him, and was pre¬ 
sently despatched himself by the hand of the 
officer who commanded the expedition. 

At the death of this truculent father, Marie de 
Chantal was aged little more than five months; 
Bhe soon after lost her mother, and was placed 
in the guardianship of her maternal grandfather, 
and subsequently of her uncle, the Abb6 de 
Coulanges, to whom she gave the surname, 
“ Bien«d>on.” 

The education of Mdlle. de Chantal was con¬ 
ducted by Manage and Chapelain; they in¬ 
structed her in the Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
tongues; as for Manage, we think he had a 
somewhat tenderer sentiment for his brilliant 
and vivacious pupil than she suspected. Like 
most women educated by men, Marie de Chantal, 
while preserving the softness of her own, ac¬ 
quired somewhat of the courageous independence 
of their sex. She was more after the heroic 
stamp than the ladies of her own time, who were 
mostly brought up in convents, and who, in 
spite of this (or, in consequence of it?), were 
many of them as apparently unfit for the next 
world as for this. 

Menage was certainly a little hurt when the 
marriage of his pupil was talked about; from 
that moment his cordiality declines, and we find 
her anxiously endeavouring to part with her 
Mentor on friendly terms. 

She has begged to know her fault? “Why 
is he angry ? Why does he avoid her ?” “ He 
is not angry,” he replies; “ he is only sorry she 
is going away.” 

“ 1 am puzzled to understand,” she writes, 
" that when a person is esteemed, and will be 
regretted, it is necessary for those reasons to 
ben ave with the last degree of coldness in part¬ 
ing from her. It is a mode of acting to which I 
am unaccustomed, and you must excuse my sur¬ 
prise. However, I conjure you to believe that 
there is not one of these old or new friends of 
whom you speak, that I esteem and love more 
than you; for this reason, before I lose you, 
give me the consolation of convincing you of 
our mistake, and of telling you that the regard 
etween us is discontinued only on your side.” 

This amiable letter mollified the Mentor a 
little; he writes to reproach her for speaking of 
their friendship as a thing of the past, and she 
answers : 

“ It is you who taught me to speak of our 
friendship as of a departed thing; for myself, I 
should have never thought of it, esteeming you 
as I do. Take to yourself, then, the authorship 
of the ugly word which has displeased you; and 
believe that nothing can please me better than 
to know that you preserve for me-the friendship 
you promised, and that it is gloriously resus - 
citated. Adieu.” 

At the age of seventeen she married Henri de 
Sevigne. He was young, handsome, brave, and 
nobly born ; she might therefore reasonably ex¬ 
pect a happiness which, however, she never 
found with him. The Marquis was imbued 


with the wretched morals of his time; “ and,” 
says Bussy, “ quoiqu’ il airaa partout, il n’aima 
jamais rien de si aimable quo sa femme.” 

Madame de Sevign6 was a woman of very 
warm affections, ana no doubt the unhappiness 
of her matrimonial connexion occasioned her 
intense pain; but she was not destined long to 
be a wife. 

The death of the Marquis was as terrible, as 
his life had been frivolous; he had supplanted 
the Chevalier d’Albret in the graces ot a Ma¬ 
dame de Goudran. D’Albret challenged him; 
Sevign6 had not the usual good luck of the 
Kabutins in the duel; he was wounded, and 
died the next day, “ in great anguish at quitting 
the world in the flower of his age,” leaving to 
his widow two infant children, a disordered for¬ 
tune, and a great burden of debt. 

Powerful natures rise with circumstances; 
Madame de Sevigne was but four-and-twenty, 
when under so many disadvantages she had to 
face the world alone. 

She turned all her thoughts to her children. 
To retrieve their fortunes, and to assure their 
prospects, were tasks she thought worthy to fill 
up the rest of her life; and nobly she performed 
them! Her uncle De Coulanges, le Bien-bon , 
agreed to assist her, and resided with her from 
that time, for Madame de Sevigne was not one 
of those defiant spirits who reject aid, and will 
do nothing unless they do it wholly. “ I am 
not very sensible,” she says, “ but I am good 
and docile.” She had other merits in receiving 
favours and advice; she was so amiable ana 
grateful, that they who had served her once were 
eager to have other opportunities of obliging a 
creature so full of amiability. 

She was about thirty-two years of age when 
(having, with the assistance of Coulanges, gained 
lawsuits, paid her debts, and put her estate in 
order), she felt herself at liberty to leave Brit¬ 
tany, and return to that brilliant world which 
was made for her, as she was made for it. 
Although Madame de Sevigne could not be 
called a strictly handsome woman, the vivacity 
and expression of her features left a favourable 
impression on the beholder; and when her 
friends (of whom she had very many) saw her 
arrive at Paris in an open carriage, with her two 
lovely children, “ they compared her to Latona 
between the young Apollo and the little Diana, 
so much grace and beauty did there shine forth 
in the mother and children.” * 

The portrait drawn of her anonymously about 
this time, by Madame de la Fayette, her friend, 
gives us some agreeable touches. “ Know, 
Madame, if perchance you be ignorant of it, that 
your mind adorns and embellishes your person 
in such a manner, that there is not on earth a 
more charming creature, when you are animated 
by unrestrained conversation. All you say has 
such attractions, that although it seems as if 
mental accomplishments ought to affect the ears 
alone, yours dazzle our eyes; and when we 

* “ Tant il 6clatait d’agremcnt et de beaute dans 
a mere et les enfauts." 
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listen to you, we are no longer conscious of a 
want of regularity in your features, and we yield 
you the palm of the most finished beauty.” . . . 
. . . "Your heart, Madame, is, without doubt, a 
treasure none can merit; never was another so 
generous, so faithful, so upright. There are 
people who suspect you of not always displaying 
it as it is; but on the contrary, you are so ac¬ 
customed to feel only what is honourable, that 
you reveal sometimes things which worldly pru¬ 
dence would conceal.” .... 

Bussy himself, her relative, who has drawn a 
satirical portrait of her in his “Amours des 
Gaules,” can find no place in his heart tough 
enough to withstand her forgiveness; he be¬ 
came her friend, and owns that he himself was 
“ sur les rangs ” of her suitors. But Madame 
de Sevignd had had enough of matrimony; de¬ 
ceived in her first affection, she was timid of 
yielding to a second; and accordingly Bussy, 
the great Turenne, the Count de Lude, Fouquet, 
Revel, and a host of others, were decisively but 
kindly rejected. 

« • ♦ • • 

Bussy say9, “ Her eyes were of different co¬ 
lours; she had a fine figure, but not a good car¬ 
riage.” * 

Why Bussy should satirise his cousin, may 
need a word of explanation. Bussy, like many 
other fine gentlemen, was a little in difficulties 
on the score of money, and knowing his fair re¬ 
lative’s talent for financial arrangements, applied 
in all confidence to her for assistance. He would 
have had it, but for the “Bien-bon,” who checked 
female inconsiderateness, and delayed, if indeed 
he did not absolutely refuse, to help Bussy. 

The delays of De Coulanges were imputed by 
the Count to unreadiness on his cousin’s part, 
and he revenged himself by drawing her thus 
satirically in his book, which, however, he never 
intended for general circulation; it was made 
public by a betrayal of trust on the part of the 
lady to whom the MS. was confided; this fair 
traitress sent a copy into Holland, where it was 
printed, and whence it soon flew about, to the 
vexation of many, and the discomfiture of Bussy; 
who was sent to the Bastille, ostensibly on ac¬ 
count of this production, but it is believed that 
another cause contributed to his disgrace; he 
had dared in another work to libel the king, by 
remarking on his profligate mode of life; though 
Bussy himself, be it known, was no model of 
propriety. 

Madame de Sevigne could not triumph over 
a fallen foe, deeply as he had injured her; and 
he had insinuated that her character, so fair be¬ 
fore men, was compromised before God. She 
forgave him with a nobility he did not deserve, 
ana which he could not understand. 

If he believed her guilty, what an idea does 
it give us of the depravity of that age, to 
know that a man who had made the most 
horrible accusation a man can make against a 
woman, should not hesitate to own himself 


* “ EUe avait la taille belle, sans avoir bon air.” 


among those who would have married her! But 
perhaps rather it is a proof that he knew her 
innocence. Happily for Madame de Sevign6, 
she was too well known and respected for such 
slander to injure her; those who knew her best, 
best knew the false nature of the charge, and 
we find Bussy himself afterwards eager to de¬ 
fend her fair fame. The following was the 
occasion. 

Fouquet was among the number of Madame 
S6vigne*s admirers; but she had resolved to 
marry no more, and she told him he must be con¬ 
tented with her friendship. Fouquet is dis¬ 
graced, whether righteously matters not here; 
and in a casket with letters written by other 
women, her opposites in all that is good, are 
found S6vign6’s epistles of friendship. The 
mere necessity for disclaiming dishonour is 
painful to a pure and upright mind; but at a 
moment when many equally innocent women 
would have been betrayed into anger, or a timi¬ 
dity hurtful to their own cause, Sevigne with 
dignity denied the odious accusation, while she 
continued, with Fouquet’s other friends, to pity 
the sorrows, and to soften the prospects of his 
imprisonment. One may wish that other than 
such men had been her friends, but the wish 
would place her in a different age and court; 
the gangrene of corruption had eaten so far into 
the public manners, that there was scarcely a 
Parisian who lived, according to the broadest 
and least puritanical rendering, after the law of 
Christian purity; the few exceptions were on the 
part of those who had outlived vice - these were 
looked on, not as repentant criminals, but as 
saints, and there was at that time nothing more 
proper to offer as a living model to the young. 
Many women even, of that day, were too much 
like their age to dare to instruct their children 
in the sublime and heart-pure morality of the 
New Testament; if, indeed, it had been often 
customary for high-born Catholic Frenchwomen 
of those times to fulfil a mother’s duties; but 
these duties were delegated to the heads of con¬ 
vents — egregious folly, to give the business of 
educating for the world to those who are pro¬ 
fessedly unsuited to live in it! 

Bussy had, ere this disgrace of Fouquet, re¬ 
pented his atrocious behaviour to his cousin, 
and now came forward to take up the cudgels 
on her behalf; he quoted the testimony of the 
only two persons wno had read Fouquet’s pa¬ 
pers, (viz. the King and the Chancellor le Tel- 
lier), to the fact, that Madame de Sevigne’s 
letters were merely those of a witty and intelli¬ 
gent friend, and that Fouquet did wrong to mix 
them with others of so foreign a character. 

Bussy in the Bastille was not an object for 
any feeling but pity to the noble woman he had 
tried to injure. She wrote to him in prison, and 
visited him on his liberation; forced him to own 
he had been in error, and treated him as if he 
had never insulted her—conduct truly worthy 
alike of innocence, dignity, and Christianity. 

During all this time, without neglecting her 
affairs, or living out of the world, she had been 
busy with the training of her children: of 
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Mdlle. de Sevign6 she made something so re¬ 
markable, by the excellent education she gave 
her, that Bussy, who, as he truly says, was no 
flatterer, always calls her “ the most charming 
girl in France, thinking that by this means all 
the world will recognise her.” * 

Mdlle. de Sevigne was presented at Court, 
where her beauty and her fine dancing rendered 
her the ornament of every fete . When she 
moved in the elegant figures of the minuet, her 
mother’s eyes sparkled with pleasure and ad¬ 
miration. The courtiers predicted that her 
beauty would set the world on fire; but Mdlle. 
de S£vign6 was proud, and indifferent to their 
homage. She moved amid the frivolous beings 
who surrounded Louis XIV. a9 a superior crea¬ 
ture, and was not married till her twentieth 
year, when she espoused a man much her elder, 
but who seems to have been good and attached 
to her. 

The Count de Grignan was the King’s lieu¬ 
tenant, first in Languedoc, afterwards in Pro* 
vence. 

To the separation consequent on this marriage 
the world is indebted for the most lively, affec¬ 
tionate, and brilliant correspondence it can boast. 
Through a long series of important years the 
pen of affection was busy tracing for this beloved 
daughter the news which were interesting at 
Paris—and Paris was at that time the capital of 
Europe. We are, accordingly, often in scenes 
of great historical interest; the letters form a 
series of cabinet pictures, or more properly a 
panorama illustrating the course of the age in 
which they were written. 

The King, Louis XIV.—of whom the French, 
for many reasons, are proud—has his good 
qualities done full justice to by Madame de 
Sevigne; his vices she passes by in silence. 
How courtier-like and natural is the anecdote of 
Racine and his Sovereign:— 

“ Racine,” said the King, graciously, “ I said 
you should follow me in the campaign and see 
for yourself what war is like. Why did you not 
come ?” 

“ May it please your Majesty, I am a simple 
bourgeois : I had no clothes fit for a campaign. 
I ordered some, but ere the tailor sent them 
home the towns were taken, the campaign over, 
and your Majesty coming home again.” 

One cannot but admire Louis’ watchfulness 
of his servant’s fortunes, and his generosity in 
paying their debts when their official positions 
had led them to make a too great display. 

We admire also his protection of Moli&re, 
whose voice the court would have stifled, but for 
the royal master, who 

Tenant sous son sceptre un monde en equilibre, 
Faisait Racine heureux, et laissait Moliire libre. 

* • • • • 

The Baron de Sevign6, only son of the Mar¬ 
quise, was a person who, as she says, “ had all 

* f{ La plus jolie fllle de France.” 1 Jolie/ in 
Madame de S^vign^’s days, signified rather charm¬ 
ing, attractive, than beautiful; she uses it frequently 
in these senses. 


the little virtues which make society agreeable.” 
He read aloud to perfection : especially did he 
impart to dramatic works a life and power which 
bis mother fondly considered they possessed not 
in other mouths. But the Baron would not 
read to his mother the “ Morale ” of M. Nicole. 
So she and the Bien-bon saved Nicole, for the 
time, when the “ guidon ” should have rejoined 
his regiment, and gave themselves for the present 
to Moliere and Corneille. The Abb6 sat in his 
arm-chair at his ease; Madame de Sevign6 at 
her tapestry-frame; while the"] Baron declaimed 
the sonorous couplets of French tragedy, or 
added zest to the satire of comedy by the es- 
ptiglerie of his manner. He was a charming 
son, but he had the failings of his father. To 
him De Sevigne was all a Christian mother 
should be. She did not drive hinrfrom her by 
reproaches; she thought (and wisely) that, so 
long as he gave his mother his confidence, all 
was not lost. Finally she reclaimed him: she 
had the satisfaction to marry him well, to see 
the sincerity of his reformation abundantly 
proved, and to behold him mingling with his 
“ little virtues ” the greater ones, without which 
life can be neither happy nor respectable. 

The kind and true-nearted mother was, to a 
certain degree, the adviser and assistant of her 
daughter in her maternal cares. Madame de 
Grignan, though a very excellent person, and a 
woman of a cultivated mind, had not the un¬ 
broken amiability, the loveable temper of her 
mother. Her second daughter, Pauline, was a 
high-spirited girl, but exceedingly affectionate. 
The Countess de Grignan seems to have over¬ 
looked Pauline’s good points. She complains 
of her “ humeur farouche ,” and wishes to send 
her away to a convent for education. 

Madame de Sevigne knew better: “Keep 
your daughter near you,” she says : " life is 
too short to give up any pleasure which God 
puts in our way. Do not scold Pauline, do not 
humiliate her :” and she advises her daughter to 
reason with Pauline, and to give her certain 
books and masters. 

Madame de Grignan was advised at another 
time by some clerical acquaintance to circum¬ 
scribe ner daughter’s studies, and above all, to 
forbid her reading dramatic pieces. The kind 
and pious grandmother interferes:—“ I do not 
think you will have the courage to obey your 
Pbre Lanteme . Will you not give Pauline, who 
has a good intellect, the pleasure of using it in 
reading the fine plays of Corneille and others ? 
To have only this omission for devotion, without 
being influenced to make it, by the grace of 
God, appears to me a very imperfect religion (me 
par ait 6tre bottte h cru). It has no connexion 
or conformity with the rest of her life. I do not 
see that M. and Madame de Pompone act thus 
with Felicity, whom they have taught Italian and 
everything else which contributes to form the 
mind. They have brought up Madame de Vins 
in the same manner, and have not neglected to 
teach their daughter that it is right to be a 
Christian, and what it is to be a Christian; and 
, to instruct her in the beauty and solid holiness 
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of our religion. This is all I will say to you 
of it.” 

There are handfuls of wise maxims and coun¬ 
sels in her letters, but the book is too well known 
to need quotation; and the limits of our paper 
forbid our making even a rapid risumS of the 
historic events she notices. We may only linger 
to see James II. and his queen, with the Prince 
of Wales, established at St. Germain’s. We 
may just note that we have reciprocated the 
hospitality of the " grand Louis” to our run¬ 
away King more than once— 

Cette hospitality melancoliquc ct sombre 
Qa’on revolt, et qu’on rend de Stuarts k Bourbons! 

“ You know how M. de Lauzun resolved five 
or six weeks ago to go to England; he could not 
make a better use of his leisure. He has not 
abandoned the King of England, while all the 
world betrayed and abandoned him. Last Sun¬ 
day (19th Dec., 1688) the King (of England) 
having made up his mind, retired to rest with 
the Queen, ana dismissed his attendants: an 
hour after he rose again, and ordered a gentle¬ 
man of the bed-chamber to send in to him a 
man whom he would find at the door of the 
ante-chamber—it was M. de Lauzun. The King 
said to him, * Sir, I confide to you the Queen 
and my son: you will risk all, and try to get 
them into France.’ M. de Lauzun thanked 
him, as you may think; but he wished to be 
accompanied by a gentleman of Avignon, who 
is well-known for courage and merit. This was 
Saint Victor, who wrapped the young prince in 
his cloak.” 

They take a hackney-coach to the river, and a 
boat from the shore to the mouth of the Thames, 
where they go on board a yacht, which brings 
them safely to Calais. 

“ The courier arrived at noon yesterday, and 
told the king all these particulars; at the same 
time the carriages of his Majesty were ordered 
to go to meet the Queen of England, to conduct 
her to Vincennes, which is being furnished for 
her.” 

James himself arrived a short time after¬ 
wards. 

" As for the flight of the King, it seems that 
the Prince of Orange intended it. The King 
was sent to Exeter, where he wished to go; the 
front of his house was very well guarded, while 
all the back doors were left open and unwatched. 
The Prince did not contemplate the death of his 
father-in-law 5 he is in Lonaon, holding a King’s 
office, without taking the title, wishing only to 
re-establish a religion which he believes to be 
good, and to maintain the laws of the country 
without shedding a drop of blood; this is the 
reverse of what we thought of him, these are 
very different points of view. However, the 
King acts divinely towards these English so¬ 
vereigns, for is it not to act like the Almighty to 
cherish a King, exiled, betrayed, abandoned as 
he is ? The noble soul of the King is delighted 
to play this great part. He went before the 
Queen (of England) with all his household, and 
a hundred carriages, with six horses in each.” 


Madame de Stvignt, 

“ The next day, when the King of England 
was to arrive, the King waited for him at St, 
Germain’s, where he arrived late, for he came 
from Versailles; the King walked backwards to 
the end of the guard-chamber, before the King 
of England; the latter stooped as if to embrace 
his knees, the King prevented him, and em¬ 
braced him cordially several times. They talked 
privately during a quarter of an hour; then the 
King presented to him Monseigneur, Monsieur, 
and the Cardinal de Bonzi; he conducted him 
to the apartment of the Queen (of England), 
who could scarcely restrain her tears. After a 
conversation of some moments, his Majesty Jed 
them both to the apartments of the Prince of 
Wales, where, after talking for some time, he 
left them, nor would he allow them to reconduct 
him. At parting, he said to the King, ‘ This 
is your house ; when I come here, you shall do 
me the honours of it, and I will do the same for 
you when you come to Versailles.* ” 

Some weeks after Louis equipped ten thou¬ 
sand men, at whose head James was to invade 
Ireland. When he bade Louis adieu, the latter 
said, smiling, M I have forgotten one thing, that 
is, arms for yourself.” He then gave him his 
own. 

Madame de S^vign6 adds, “ Our heroes of 
romance never did a more gallant thing. What 
will not this brave and unhappy King do with 
these ever-victorious arms ?” 

Heaven be thanked, the arms of the great 
Louis were not successful in the bands of 
James! What a different England might we 
now have had, had the French Revolution found 
us where the Stuarts left us. Providence sent 
us the eagle-fronted William to lay the founda¬ 
tions of a rational and solid liberty, by giving us 
a Constitution, which, admitting of reform and 
alteration, contains the elements of self-renewal; 
the only terms on which a government can be 
lasting. 

Madame de S6vign6 had often expressed a 
wish that the order of nature might not in her 
case be reversed, " that she might not survive 
the only affections which make life desirable 
her desire was granted. As if, too, to gratify 
her dearest wishes, she expired at the house of 
her son-in-law, the Count de Grignan. Her 
daughter, writing a fortnight after the death of 
the Marquise, says, M I nave no strength to 
raise my eyes to the only place whence help can 
come 5 I can only look around me, where I no 
longer see the person who loaded roe with 
benefits.” 

Her son-in-law, writing to the Abbe de Cou* 
langes, says; (and how much better than the 
raockings of our scoffing age at the name and 
relation of mother-in-law is such a tribute as 
this!—) 

" You understand better than any one, Sir, 
the loss we have sustained, and my reasonable 
grief. The distinguished merit of Madame de 
Sdvign6 was to you perfectly familiar. It is 
not merely a mother-in-law whom I regret; this 
name is not always powerful to excite such emo¬ 
tion as mine: I regret an amiable and constant 
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friend, a delightful companion. But what me- weep; and 1 confess, my mind is so full of her, 
rite our admiration rather than our regret, is the , that it is a relief to me to find a man so proper 
courage with which she looked death in the as you to listen to, and respect my communica- 
face, certain as she was of the result of her ma- tions.” 

lady from its beginning. This person, so sen- | But we must close the volume of De S6vigne’s 
sitive and so tender for those she loved, found life. Is not her character a fit study for us 
only courage and religion when she had her i all ? 

own death to thiuk about; and we could not but ! * • • * • 

remark of the importance of filling one’s mind , From three standing-points we may con- 
with good things and holy reading (for which template her: these are—religious creed, birth, 
Madame de Sevign6 had a taste, not to say ap and situation. She was remarkable in each 
extreme eagerness), when we Baw the use she j point of view, and she might have such a 
made of these good provisions in the last mo- j triple epitaph as few men or women have de¬ 
ments of her life. I tell you all these details, served. She was a Catholic without bigotiy, a 
Monsieur, because they are agreeable to your Patrician without arrogance, a Courtier witnout 
feelings and your friendship for her whom we hypocrisy. 


MY COUSIN. 

(▲N AMERICAN STOUT.) 


BY K 

Chap. I. 

A few simple sketches would I lay before you, 
gentle reader—sketches from the life of one 1 
knew and loved —and which, I will hope, may 
serve to shew the “ good ” which may be gained 
by “ a word spoken in season.” 

And now let me introduce at once the heroine 
of my little tale, my well-beloved Cousin Alice, 
or, more formally, Miss Alice Ermyn, only 
daughter of the Hon. Judge Ermyn, and niece 
of the very worthy and venerable maidens. Miss 
Amelia Barton and her sister. Miss Anne, who, 
having had her in charge since her fifteenth 
year, and being, withal, very goodnatured 
misses, had endeavoured, aided in every respect 
by her father, as much as in them lay, to pet, 

S amper, and spoil entirely the interesting young 
eiress; and had succeeded as well as might be 
expected, when we consider the materials with 
which they had to work. But Alice was not 
easily spoiled; and, notwithstanding she pos¬ 
sessed her share of faults, she was nevertheless 
a very lovely and a very “ lovable ” personage. 

True, Aunt Anne was brought to acknowledge 
that “ Alice was fond of having her own way,” 
while others thought Alice was downright ob¬ 
stinate ; and Aunt Amelia “ wished Alice were 
not quite so spirited,” while others were often 
annoyed at the little termagant’s display of tem¬ 
per; still a tear or a nod froifi'mie she loved 
would cause her to yield, even when most deter¬ 
mined to carry her point, or subdue her when 
in one of her most violent outbreaks of temper. 
And then, when not angry, no one could be 
more generous, more entirely thoughtless of 
self, more devoted in her love to her friend, than 
this same Alice. 

The Misses Barton lived in a handsome white 
boose, “ beautifully situated on the banks of 
the Hudson,” as the geographers say. It was a 
fine old place, with its smoothly shaven lawns 


R. P. 

stretching down to the sparkling waters, and 
shaded by elm-trees, the society of hill and dale, 
all belonging to the Barton farm; and the house, 
too, was a handsome structure, which had been 
built by Miss Barton’s grandfather. And the 
certainty that all this would descend to the 
young Alice did not in the least dimininish the 
interest with which the mammon-loving com¬ 
munity regarded her. 

I had just returned from college when I first 
saw Alice Ermyn. I was about to make the 
tour of Europe, and was paying some long- 
owed visits previous to my departure. I was 
rather averse to making these visits, especially 
to my aunts Anne and Amelia, for several rea¬ 
sons. In the first place, like college youths in 
general, I imagined myself remarkably preco¬ 
cious, and feared that my profundity and wit 
would be but ill appreciated by maiden aunts; 
and then, as a natural consequence of my self¬ 
admiration, I considered ladies in general, and 
elderly ladies in particular, auite unworthy of 
my regards. Alice soon cured me of that, how¬ 
ever, for she was then verily a charming little 
representative of the, by me, despised sex. 
Expect not, however, my cousin’s flirtation. 
Notwithstanding Alice had, among other faults, 
quite a taste for coquetry, she would by no 
means waste her talents on such an unpromising 
specimen as myself; and as for me, I soon lovea 
Alice too well to flirt with her. 

I have not, as yet, said one word about my 
cousin’s personal appearance; and indeed I 
scarcely know what to say. Some called her 
beautiful, some said she was pretty; others 
would only grant she might be so, were her 
nose straignt, and her eyes not so peculiar. For 
me, I know she was not beautiful; yet there 
was not one feature of her face I would have 
had altered. 

She had one of those peculiar complexions so 
rarely seen, yet so extremely beautiful, where 
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the skin seems transparent, and beneath it may 
be seen wandering, on her cheeks, the hue of the 
rose, and on her temples the delicate blue veins. 
Her mouth, her teeth, and her chin, in its curve 
to the throat, were perfect; her eyes were a sort 
of hazel, of a rather unusual colour, but bright 
and expressive. 

Alice and I were soon warm friends. I had 
lost both my parents ; Alice had only her father 
remaining, and he was my guardian. We had 
neither of us brothers or sisters, or any other 
cousins, so we naturally grew very fond of each 
other; and though I was with her but a fort¬ 
night, and though that was our first meeting, 
etui, when I left her, Alice cried bitterly, expa¬ 
tiated upon the absurdity of travelling in gene¬ 
ral, and of her cousin’s travelling in particular, 
and seemed about to launch into a regular “ fit 
of the blues:” while I could only promise to 
write often, and claim the same promise from 
her. And so I left her. 

Alice was then about fourteen; and when 1 
next saw her, upon my return from Europe, she 
was eighteen. I had heard from her often 
during my absence. At length news came that 
she had gone to New York, and that, under the 
chaperonage of her aunt, the gay and beautiful 

Mrs. B-, she had made her entrie into 

fashionable life, and was admired and courted, 
as I had expected. 

During the first year of my absence from 
home, I had formed the acquaintance of Philip 
Howe. He was several years older than my¬ 
self, being at that time nearly thirty, while I was 
scarcely twenty years old. Philip Howe was 
universally called, by the ladies, a very hand¬ 
some and entertaining man—by gentlemen, a 
very clever and agreeable one, and a very talented 
ana fascinating one by all: and they were all 
right. The chief secret, however, of my first 
attachment to him, lay in the fact that I already 
knew his sister in America; and although my 
cousin Alice was a very dear cousin, I meant, 
on my return, that Helen Howe should be some¬ 
thing still dearer. So Philip and myself became 
inseparable. We travelled together through 
England, France, Italy, and Switzerland; and 
with the increased knowledge which every day 
brought me of his noble character, did my love 
increase for him also. He possessed the most 
brilliant conversational powers I ever knew. 
His information was extensive, and his elo¬ 
quence persuasive. I scarcely ever heard a sub¬ 
ject discussed of which he did not seem to pos¬ 
sess a thorough knowledge. One subject alone 
did he avoid—that of religion. 

I had often spoken of Alice to Philip; but I 
remembered and described her only as a beau¬ 
tiful, but wayward child, and had never dreamed 
that such a one could ever influence a mind 
like his. I had read to him portions of her let¬ 
ters. At first they were mere sprightly, girlish 
effusions, always entertaining, rarely thoughtful, 
and never studied; afterwards they assumed a 
deeper, more earnest tone, and seemed to speak 
a character more formed and more perfect. At 
all times they were refined, and displayed occa¬ 


sionally bursts of enthusiasm that would even 
startle one by their intensity. Philip seemed 
much interested in her letters. 

“ Your cousin,” said he, “ has a great deal of 
character. One may see that from her letters. 
They tell of a thoughtful mind, but a happy 
heart, and one that has never known sorrow.” 

“ And God grant she never may!” said 1 . 
“ She is ill fitted to bear with sorrow. I think a 
deep sorrow would kill Alice.” 

“ Not so,” answered Philip. “ I see much of 
resolution in her letters; and I should judge 
that she had much of fortitude in her character.” 

At length, after an absence of four years, 
Howe and myself turned our route homeward. 

“You must introduce me to your cousin 
Alice when we arrive at America,” said Philip 
to me, the evening after our departure from 
England. We stood upon the deck watching 
the sunset: we had been speaking of Helen and 
my hopes. 

“Willingly,” was my reply to his remark. 
“ And, by the way, I received a lettter from her 
yesterday. I will read you a portion of it, for 
in truth I am somewhat surprised, not at what 
has occurred, but that she has said nothing 
about it before, when she has written so often.” 

And I procured the letter and read—Alice 
had united with the church. 

“Do you wonder at this?” she wrote. **I 
trust not. I have been, I am still, high-hearted 
and happy—far happier than I had ever dreamed 
of before. It has come to me, this beautiful 
faith, like sunlight from the heaven above; and, 
while it has given to this life a joy unspeakable 
and more lasting, it has taught me that, when I 
have passed away from earth. He, the Holy One, 
has prepared a rest, a rest of happiness, where 
all who have loved him here must be blessed 
forever, because His dwelling-place is there. 
Why should this love for the Creator render me 
gloomy and ascetic ? Does it not rather render 
more perfect, because more holy, evenr earthly 
joy, and take the sting from every earthly woe? 
Does it not teach us to treasure more carefully, 
and esteem more highly, all those qualities in 
others which excite our love, because these they 
have received from ‘ our Father ;* and it is the 
possession of these which renders them more 
like Him ?” 

“ This Christian religion,” said Philip, as if 
to himself, when I had paused, “ is beautiful, if 
we could only believe it; infinitely more so thin 
any other which has ever been formed.” 

“ And do you not believe it, Philip ?” said 1 . 

He seemed annoyed, and hastily endeavoured 
to change the conversation. 

“ Answer me, Philip,” I insisted. “ I wish to 
talk of this now.” 

He was silent a moment; then approaching 
nearer to me, he replied—“My mother died 
before my recollection. My father owned a 
large plantation in Georgia, where we resided. 
He was a man of talent and energy; but he 
possessed a grasping ambition and an indo¬ 
mitable pride; and—-I speak thus to you alone, 
Tom—he had little regard for the means of 
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which he made use, or what were the conse¬ 
quences to others, if only he accomplished his 
purposes. I was the oldest son: I had one 
brother, Edmond, who died when I was about 
eighteen. My father, for some reasons which I 
cannot explain to you, had always disliked me. 
He was a man of violent passions; and after the 
death of my mother, his hatred of me increased 
to such an extent that he could not endure my 
presence. He selected a college at the nortn 
where I should pursue my education, and I did 
not return to my home until after his death. 
And this man, my father , was a member of the 
church! And as I often saw him leave his 
home with curses on his lip, and enter the 
church, and with great apparent emotion read 
the service and repeat the ‘creed,’ I could 
scarcely fail to acquire a disgust at the church 
which would admit such a member, and a dis¬ 
belief of the religion which he professed. This 
has increased with my observation. I have, in¬ 
deed, seen some more consistent believers than 
he, and some enthusiasts, who really seemed to 
believe the truth of the doctrine; but rarely 
have I seen one whose religion was of the heart, 
the understanding, and the conduct.” 

“ But,” said I, “ should we conclude, because 
some of the professors of this faith are false, 
that the faith itself is so ?” 

“Perhaps not, Tom,” replied he—“perhaps 
not. Let us speak no more of this. I meant 
never to have clone so. It was not wise for me 
to risk the diminishing of our friendship on 
account of a mere difference of opinion; and 
still less would I wish that any word of mine 
should have a tendency to weaken your faith, if 
you really believe this doctrine. ‘And now, Tom, 
let us never speak of this again.” And, so 
saying, he turned and walked away. 

Our voyage was prosperous; and, at length, 
the fair shores of America dawned upon our 
view, and soon after we had landed in the busy 
city of New York. As soon as possible after 
my arrival, I hastened to seek my uncle and 
cousin, and Howe to see his sister. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening when 
I rang for admittance at Mrs. B.’s beautiful 
mansion, and was ushered into her parlours. 
Judge Ermyn, I was informed, was out of town, 
but Miss Ermyn would be with me soon ; and, 
almost before the message was delivered, she 
entered. 

I had left Alice a child; I found her now a 
woman, and a very beautiful one; yet still the 
same warm-hearted Alice, as I discovered from 
her affectionate greeting. Her manners were 
still as winning as of old; but she had acquired 
a self-possession which rendered them still more 
graceful in the woman, though differing much 
from the waywardness, the quick succession of 
smile and frown and tear, which had rendered 
her so charming as a child. She still retained 
all her former frankness and artlessness, while 
at the same time firm principles seemed to have 
acquired the control of her impulsive temper. 

The clear colour still revelled in her cheek, 
and the smile still hovered round her red lip. 


disclosing as often as of old the pearls they hid; 
but, in the glance of her dark eye, might be seen 
traces of thoughts and feelings once unknown. 
Her usual exquisite taste was displayed in her 
dress; but I perceived, from its richness, that 
she was probably engaged somewhere for the 
evening. I asked her where, and received per¬ 
mission to accompany her. 

“We were intending to go to Mrs. Arlington’s 
for a short time, and then we were engaged to 
Mrs. Ward. By the way, it is there that Miss 
Howe resides. I believe you are acquainted 
with her, ain’t you, coz? Mr. Warn is her 
guardian.” 

“ Indeed 1” said I, with an increased desire to 
accompany her. “ I would like much to see 
Miss Howe”— 

“ I don’t doubt it,” interrupted Alice. 

“ But I don’t care to go to Mrs. Arlington’s.” 

“ Oh,” said Alice, “ I will persuade my aunt 
to go there alone, and we will call for her in an 
hour.” 

She did so; and, after Mrs. B- had 

“ sailed” into the room, “ congratulated me 
upon my safe arrival, hoped I was very well, 
and that she should see me often at her house,” 
she left us with the injunction not to delay for 
more than an hour. 

We talked earnestly and frankly until the 
clock told the hour of ten; then Alice, starting, 
declared we must go. 

We called for Mrs. B-, and drove to Mr. 

Ward’s. I pass over the joy 1 felt at meeting 
Helen, and at the assurance I contrived to 
elicit that she was still true to me as when I 
left her. 

At length, as I stood talking with her for a 
moment between the dancing, Philip joined us. 

“ I have seen a vision of loveliness, Tom,” 
said he, “ which I believe is some one to whom 
ou have promised me an introduction. You 
ave been so engrossed by some fair lady— 
don’t blush so, Nelly—as to have quite for¬ 
gotten it.” 

“ Ah! What is she like ?” said I. “ Let me 
see if you are right in your conjecture.” 

“ She has a laughing eye, a blushing cheek, 
and the most beautiful mouth, chin, and throat 
in the world. Then, I believe, she wears white 
gauze, lace, or gossamer, over rose colour. On 
the whole, I think she would remind one very 
much of a cherry rose, with a beam of sunlight 
flashing on its petals.” 

“ Bravo, brother Philip!” said Helen. “ You 
certainly are improved in the charming art of 
paying compliments to an absent lady, though 
scarcely in flattering one present.” 

“ I leave that for Tom when we are with you. 
He does such things with a much better grace 
than 1 . Besides, Nelly, I have a strange way 
of never flattering those whom I love, especially 
when we have been parted so long as you and 
I have.” 

“ Ah, brother,” said she, “call all the world 
beautiful, if you will; while you remember your 
sister thus, she is happy.” Then, suddenly 
changing her tone, as she saw my earnest gaze 
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at her face, with a blush and a smile that a 
woman has at her command in such cases, she 
exclaimed, “There, take him, and introduce 
him to this ‘ sun-bright maiden, who, I imagine 
is my friend, Alice Ermyn. I see Captain 
Osborn coming to claim me for this dance.” 

I found my cousin surrounded by a troop of 
danglers, who, however, soon dispersed as I, 
rather unceremoniously, claimed for myself and 
my friend the principal share of her attention. 

As we approached, she, to thfe great mortifi¬ 
cation of the perfumed gentry around, was good- 
naturedly conversing with a very shy, awkward 
boy, whom I had previously endeavoured to 
engage in conversation, and had entirely failed 
in my effort. Alice, however, with a woman’s 
tact, had “ drawn out” his conversational powers, 
and his proud, happy look was veiw different 
from the shy, distressed, “ not-at-nome” ex¬ 
pression he had formerly worn. She gave him 
into my charge, when she soon after accepted 
Philip’s invitation to promenade, with a whis¬ 
pered injunction to “ amuse him till she came 
back, for he seemed very lonesome.” 

Such acts as this were what, more than levity 
or wit, rendered Alice a general favourite—acts 
of genuine kindness, by which she won not only 
admiration, but gratitude and friendship. That 
same boy said to me, years after, when his 
awkward bashfulness haa given way to a grace¬ 
ful self-possession— 

“ I snail not, I think, forget Miss Ermyn’s 
kindness to me at the first party I ever attended. 
It seemed a little thing to her to speak to me 
and make me speak; but I was fresh from the 
country, and the most retired part of it, where I 
had seen little company, and the lights and 
these people, I assure you, frightened me ter¬ 
ribly, till finally. Miss Ermyn, with her earnest, 
unaffected, good-natured manner, placed me 
quite at my ease. Such little acts have gained 
her the gratitude and friendship of many others 
besides myself.” 

After that night, we saw Alice frequently. 
Helen and Alice were already acquainted; ana, 
for my sake first, afterwards for her own, Alice 
sought her society much, and soon learned to 
love her as a dear friend. 

Philip remained several weeks in New York, 
and then returned to his home at the south. 
During his stay in the city, Judge Ermyn had 
returned. He, too, yielded to the skill of Philip’s 
gifted mind and heart. He conceived a warm 
attachment to him, and earnestly invited him to 
accompany me to his house in the summer. 

“ Come home with Tom,” said he. “ I know 
that he and Alice, by their united efforts, are 
trying to persuade your sister to do so. Alice, 
in her usual wilful way, declares it shall be so; 
while Tom, I suppose, flatters himself he shall 
be equally successful by another mode of pro¬ 
ceeding. We can promise you there fishing, 
and even shooting, sailing and driving, riding 
and walking, by way of amusement, with the 
society of such fair ladies”— 

“ By way of instruction,” interposed Helen. 
Philip laughed, thanked him, professed that it 


would be extremely difficult to refuse 6uch an 
invitation, glanced at Alice, who smiled, and 
finally ended by accepting the invitation. 


Chap. II. 

July found Philip Howe on his way to the 
little village where was Alice’s early home^ and 
where we were spending the summer. 1 had 
driven to the neighbouring railroad station to 
meet him; and, soon after his arrival there, we 
alighted at my aunt Anne’s hospitable door. 

Helen was at the door to meet him, and wel¬ 
come him with the warmest affection. He passed 
his arm round her slender waist, and, kissing 
lightly her pure white forehead, drew her to the 
parlour, where Judge Ermyn stood with ex¬ 
tended hand to welcome him. 

“ Yes l” exclaimed I; “ this is ever the way: 
no sort of notice is taken of me when Philip 
is here.” 

“ Don’t begin to scold, Tom,” said my uncle. 

“ I was talking to Helen,” responded I. 

“ Humph!” said he. “ If, by any possibility, 
you could be persuaded to stay away from her 
as long as Philip has, then you might perhaps 
be welcomed witn more empressement than you 
now are.” 

“ Should I, Helen ?” whispered I pathetically. 

And Helen laughed, as ladies always do when 
they don’t know what to say. 

In the mean time came Aunt Anne and Aunt 
Amelia, eager to welcome a brother of our Alice’* 
friend. 

He acknowledged all their kindness with hi* 
usual inimitable’grace. And, at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, Aunt Anne declared Mr. Howe to be the 
most agreeable young man she had met for 
years; so soon does a gentle manner and a 
pleasant word subdue the heart. 

“ Where is Miss Ermyn ?” asked Philip at 
length, as time passed on, and still she did not 
appear. 

“ Indeed I do not know,” replied Aunt 
Amelia. “ She went out about two hours since. 
I can’t imagine why she is so long absent. She 
knew that you were coming, and that Tom had 
gone for you; and she said she should return 
before he did. Did she not tell you where she 
was going, Miss Howe ?” said tne good lady, 
quite alarmed lest any one should imagine Alice 
meant to treat with rudeness Helen’s brother. 

“ No,” replied Helen. “ She merely said she 
was going out for a walk. I was dressing, and 
she did not ask me to accompany her.” 

“ Doubtless performing some act of charity.” 
quoth Aunt Anne. 

Philip looked up at her with a quick glance, 
as of ajperson aware that words are often spoken 
“ for effect,” and able to detect where such was 
the case. He found little traces of deceit upon 
Aunt Anne’s open countenance. I saw that 
Philip was a little piqued at my cousin’s con¬ 
tinued absence. 

Tea was announced, and still she came not. 
After tea Helen was engaged for a game of 
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chess with my uncle. Philip and myself went horse, and killed by the fall. He died in great 
out for a walk. agony : and in that—in his extreme mental suf- 

We strolled through the village to a portion fering—consisted Mary’s chief misery. She 
of it where resided some Irish workmen at the could scarcely love one who treated her as 
neighbouring mills. In a dirty hovel, on a he did.” 

pallet of straw, lay a woman dying. Beside her, i “ Was he unkind to her ?” said Alice, 
supporting her head upon her arm, sat Alice. “ He was positively cruel. He openly 6aid he 
Near her stood a broken earthen bowl, contain- only married her out of regard to his father’s 
ing some water. With this, Alice occasionally command: that he disliked her; and he had 


cooled the feverish lips of the woman, or, with 
her own delicate fingers, smoothed back the 
dishevelled and tangled hair from her haggard 
face, whispering those low and soothing words 
which are music from a woman’s lip. Directly 
a tidy looking woman passed us, whom I recog¬ 
nized as a sister of one of my aunt’s servants. 
Led by a ragged Irish boy, she entered the 
house. 

“ Johnny says you sent for me. Miss Ermyn,” 
said she. 

“ I did, Mrs. Brown,” replied Alice. “ I wish 
you would stay with this woman a few hours, 
until it is no longer necessary, and then take 
Johnny home with you till morning. I will send 
David down to stay with you. And I will try 
to return your kindness at some future day.” 

“ Certainly I will stay, Miss Ermyn, an¬ 
swered Mrs. Brown, “ to accommodate you, if 
not for humanity’s sake. I shall not forget 
how kind you were to my poor Andrew when 
he died.” 

We passed on, and heard no more; but soon 
\ye saw Alice leave the house and walk quickly 
homeward. Slowly, we did the same. 

“ Yes,” said Philip, at length, in a low tone, 
“ it was beautiful to see that young, light-hearted 
girl bending, in tenderest love, over that wretched, 
dying woman 1 But her conduct would have 
been the same did she possess no belief in a 
heaven or a God. It is her own gentle heart 
which prompts such actions.” 

I did not reply, and we walked homeward 
silently. 

Philip Howe’s was not a heart easily won; 
neither was my cousin’s; yet, as Philip lingered 
there week after week, I saw that the gentle but 
joyous spirit of Alice had awakened in Philip 
a deeper interest than had ever titled foreign 
dame; and upon my cousin’s cheek came, at his 
glance, the fitful blush, and her eye had the 
impassioned look that tells when the deep wells 
of feeling within a woman’s heart are stirred by 
the wing of love. 

* * * • • 

We sat one evening by the open window en¬ 
joying the twilight. My uncle and aunts were 
within the room, 

“ Alice,” said Aunt Anne, “ have you heard 
the sad intelligence in regard to your former 
friend, Mary Sandford ?” 

“No,” exclaimed Alice. “What, aunt? Is 
she not happy ? Her husband is”— 

“ She has none now, Alice.” 

“ Charles Sandford dead! Did he die sud¬ 
denly ? I hope not.” 

“He did—-very. He was thrown from his 


never seen his child. He said he did not con¬ 
sider himself at all bound by his marriage; that 
he only lived with her to retain the Sandford 
property; condemned her as a ‘ canting hypo¬ 
crite ;’ forbade her the use of money for chanty, 
forbade her entrance into a church; and, in 
short, Mary has rather existed than lived during 
the four years of her married life.” 

“ Poor Maiy!” sighed Alice. “ Why did she 
marry him—an infidel I” 

“ Does Miss Ermyn suppose it was that which 
wrecked her friend’s happiness ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Alice. “ How could it be 
otherwise ?” 

“ Would you not wed an infidel ?” 

“ Never!” said Alice, rather surprised at the 
question. 

Philip’s cheek grew pale; but he said no 
more. 

“ Why, Alice,” said I, “ a person may pos¬ 
sess a warm, kind heart, and a gifted under¬ 
standing—I have known such who were called 
infidels.” 

“ Possibly you may, coz. But, as for me, I 
could never love one who had too little under¬ 
standing to comprehend the simple and beau¬ 
tiful truths of the Gospel, too little taste to 
appreciate them, and too little heart to know 
and love their Author. Such a one would pos¬ 
sess too little understanding, taste, and soul 
for me.” 

Philip arose suddenly, and remarked upon 
the beauty of the moon, professed himself a 
great admirer of moonlight, regretted that the 
dew was so heavy as to preclude the possibility 
of a moonlight walk accompanied by the ladies, 
and finally walked down to see its reflection 
upon the water. Excusing myself, I joined him. 

We proceeded in silence to the river. It was 
a glorious night. The moon was at its full, and 
the tiny wavelets seemed woven of its golden 
rays, save where tree or rock threw over the 
water its well-defined shadow. The mellow ray 
fell on the dewy grass and trembling spray, 
lighting up all with a dreamy beauty. The pale 
features of my friend, as he leanea against the 
trunk of an elm tree, were clearly revealed. His 
lip was compressed, and his heavy brow hung 
low over his restless eye. I saw that he was 
suffering; yet I spoke not. He was not one to 
accept pity, nor I to seek confidence; so I 
silently drank in the glories of the night, and 
thought of Helen. 

“ Tom,” said Philip at length, abruptly, “ hear 
that whippowil. What does its song say ?” 

“ Oh,” said I, “ there is a voluptuous melan¬ 
choly in its note just fitting for the night.” 

“ Not so,” answered he; “ ’tis a note of bitter 
z 2 
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Badness, as where there is no joy in the heart; 
and the moonlight, the glittering wave, the deep 
dark sky, and all the beauty here bring no 
relief. You have never known such sorrow, 
for yours is a happy, careless spirit, and you 
have friends to love you. You are—you will 
be happy, Tom; while with me the brightest 
cup is ever dashed with bitterness. Friendless 
in childhood, deceived and hated in youth, 
banished from home in earliest manhood, what 
wonder that gentleness and trust have left my 
heart? And now when, by one purer ana 
holier, the crust which had gathered round its 
better feelings is broken, to be scorned for 
the very evil my misfortunes have occasioned, 
no wonder the spirit grows sad as the song 
of yonder bird. Tom, I love your cousin; 
and I had learned to hope that life would seem 
to me again not the paltry, worthless thing it 
has been; and now a wild enthusiasm has made 
her say she ‘ will not wed an infidel /’” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then I 
spoke— 

“ Philip, I know that you love Alice. I 
believe that she loves you. Ask her. It may 
be”- 

“ I will, Tom! Thank you for those words; 
If she loves me, her religion will be but a slight 
obstacle. If it will yield to lighter passions, it 
surely will to love. I will ask her now,” said 
he, after a pause; and, turning, we walked 
quickly towards the house. 

Alice and Helen sat where we had left them. 
I drew Helen’s arm within my own, and we 
went out upon the long piazza. Philip and 
Alice followed, and passed to a smaller one off 
from the conservatory. 

“ Alice,” said Philip, in a low tone, “ I must 
tell you a story to-night.” 

It was the first time he had called her Alice; 
and, as the moonlight fell upon his face, she 
saw that his cheek was flushed, and his eves 
fixed with a strange, impassioned look upon her 
face. Alice trembled at 6he knew not what. 

“ Listen to me, Alice. When I was in Europe, 
I met your cousin. He loved my sister, and so 
we became nearer friends. He told me there of 
his fair young cousin Alice. He read me her 
letters, and spoke of her character. I became 
interested, and promised myself a pleasant ac¬ 
quaintance when I should see her. I returned, 
and met her. She was graceful, winning, and 
beautiful; far more so than I had ever seen or 
dreamed. Then, as I knew her more, I found 
her gentle, pure, and noble. I learned to love 
her devotedly, as only those who love rarely can 
love. Alice, can you not return this love ? I 
know *tis but a seared and wayward heart I 
have to offer; but it is full, full to the brim, 
with love for you. Will you not accept it, 
Alice ?” 

He had paused in his walk, and the moonlight 
fell upon the face of Alice, revealing the mant¬ 
ling of B the rich colour on her delicate cheek, 
and the quiver of her warm, red lip, while the 
whit: eyelid concealed her beaming eye, as 
silently she placed her hand within his own. 


He pressed his lips passionately upon her taper 
fingers for a moment; then, suddenly, be 
dropped her hand. A struggle passed over his 
features. 

“ No, Alice!” said he, “ not so, not so! I 
must tell you all before you yield to me your 
love. Oh Heaven! my woras may even now 
check the stream as it flows forth to meet me!” 
He paused for a moment, and then spoke, in a 
low, earnest, but still hopeful tone: “ Alice, I 
have had a beautiful dream, and it seemed almost 
realized. There was a cup filled to the brim 
with happiness, and life and you had held the 
cup, beloved, to my lip; but, even as I tasted, I 
thought your hand trembled, and you had 
almost' withdrawn the life-giving draught for 
ever from me. I must tell you all, Alice, lest 
a shadow steal between your heart and mine, 
and grow darker and darker, until both break 
in agony. 

“ Alice, you spoke this evening of feelings I 
have never Known, of a love I have never felt. * 
You said you would never wed with one who 
worshipped the God you worship. Alice, will you 
love me still when you know that this ideal 
being, this impersonation of goodness, who 
claims your heart’s best feelings, is to me only 
an ideal, an illusion of the imagination, a mere 
dream, in which I cannot believe; that you 
alone, dearest, are my god, my idol—that you 
alone I worship ?” 

The moonlight again fell on the lady’s face; 
but every trace of colour was gone—it expressed 
only horror and agony. 

“ Philip,” said she, at length, and her voice 
sounded hollow and strange, “ I can never be 
yours!” 

" Alice!” he exclaimed, ” think for a moment 
what you say! Your love is all the world to 
me 1 Think, Alice, of my misery, my despair; 
for every hope of my life now is centred upon 
you 1 I will respect your religion; I will never 
seek to estrange it. Oh, Alice, remember, if 
we part now, we may never meet again ! Must 
it be so ?” 

“ Oh, God!” said Alice, in a choking voice, 

“ why am I so tempted ?” 

“ Is it temptation, Alice ? Do you love me ?” 
asked Philip, in an eager voice. 

“ Yes, Philip Howe,” she answered, “ you 
are far dearer to me than life; but not than roy 
God, and the safety of my soul. I cannot 
hazard that, even though now I would gladly 
die but to hear you recall those words which 
you have spoken. God bless you, Philip— 
and—farewell!” And, turning slowly, she left 
him. 

Helen followed Alice to the parlour, and I 
joined Philip. I never saw a face so changed 
as his. His cheek was pale as the marble, nis 
eyes were closed, and his whole frame shook 
with emotion. I gazed at him a moment in 
silence; then I spoke to him. With a strong 
effort he controlled his emotion, and, taking my 
arm, we left the piazza. His face was still pale, 
but calm and quiet as usual. Oh, the power of 
love, which can thus bend a proud man’s spirit, 
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and crush a young woman’s heart to atoms! 
Oh, the power of woman, who, with gentle 
words, smiles, and tears, gains over man the 
power to “ kill or cure ! ” 

Early on the ensuing morning, Howe left us 
on pretence of business at a neighbouring town. 

We had already assembled at the breakfast- 
table when Alice entered. When she did, Helen 
and myself scanned her closely. She was very 

E ale. All the beautiful colour had gone from 
er cheeks, save where, in one little place, it 
burned like a fever spot; her eyes were bright, 
but restless, and her smile was forced and 
strange. She was evidently under great excite¬ 
ment, expecting yet dreading to see Philip. 
She ate nothing; but, excusing herself, soon 
went about her accustomed duties. 

I felt very sorry for my cousin. She seemed so 
ill fitted to crush, with a calm, determined hand, 
all the love and hopes of her own glad spirit— 
to see them wither, and still to live. The time 
wore on until the hour of noon, when a note 
came to Judge Ermyn, and one to myself, from 
Philip : 

t€ Dear Tom,” mine ran, “ I leave this morning 
for the South. I shall hope to see you and Helen 
there in the spring. I will write more in a few 
days. I cannot now. Your’s, See. 

“ P. Howe.” 

I carried to Judge Ermyn the letter which 
was addressed to him. In his own manly, cha¬ 
racteristic manner, Philip told him all; thanked 
him for his hospitality, and begged him to deli¬ 
ver the enclosed note to Miss Ermyn. My 
uncle requested me to deliver the note to Alice. 
I found that she had wandered to the river, to 
the very spot wht re Philip and I had stood the 
night before. She still seemed restless and ex¬ 
cited. I handed her Philip’s note in silence. 
She tore it open quickly, and read— 

u Alice, farewell ! You have said it, and I leave 
you. I make no attempt to change your resolution, 
for I feel it would be ineffectual. I will not tell you 
of my misery; ’twould only render you more un¬ 
happy. I only bid you farewell. We shall meet 
no more for years, beloved. We shall only meet as 
strangers after years have flown. May you be 
happy, Alice, in the path which you have chosen ! 
I have nothing left to comfort me in mine—nothing 
but the remembrance of her who is so dear to me. 
Once more, farewell! P. H.” 

Alice read the note; then, looking up, saw 
her father, who had joined us. She handed 
him the note, saying, in a voice of inexpressible 
sadness— 

“ It is all over now 1 This is the end!” 
And, turning, she walked quietly homeward. 

We hastily followed her. Her face had lost 
all its colour, her cheek and lip were equally 
* white. She spoke not; but, seating herself 
upon the piazza, remained silent for hours. At 
length, the sun went down and the moon arose; 
then, as its cold, pale light fell on her, she arose 
with a shudder, and entered the house. 

How was all changed since she last looked 
upon its radiance! Then her heart was light 


and happy; now it was almost breaking. Then 
she was rejoicing in the purest joy a woman 
knows—unselfish, devoted love; now she had 
learned a woman’s bitterest lesson, her fairest 
hopes were crushed for ever. 

At length, a passionate burst of tears gave re¬ 
lief to her overcharged feelings. She wept for a 
while, without restraint, in her father’s arms, 
where she had been always used to grieve for 
her former childish sorrows. 

“ God has commanded the sacrifice,” said 
she, with a trusting look in her tearful eyes, 

and he will give me strength to bear it.” 

The long hours of night were passed by her 
in prayers for strength; but morning found her 
calm. 

Chap. III. 

Time passed; and, with it, the cares of many, 
and the joys and hopes of many more. To Helen 
and myself it lagged pleasantly along, as it 
brought nearer our wedding day. To my poor 
cousin its tread was more solemn; it brought 
to her the realization of no bright hope on earth, 
it only brought her nearer her life’s close. 

The winter season came, and Alice returned 
to town. One bright October morning, I had 
married Helen Howe; and Alice, as the only 
bridesmaid, went much into society. She was 
still beautiful, but much changed from the belle 
of the preceding winter. The principal charm 
of her face had ever been its expression ; and 
now, as if her soul had been purified by sorrow, 
it wore a lofty, earnest look, far more fascinating 
than the ever merry word and smile which had 
won the admiration of “ society.” Yet Alice 
grew not sombre. 

“My lighter, happier hours,” she said, “ are 
for the world; my suffering for myself, or the 
few who would love me in my sorrow, and wish 
to share it with me.” 

So Alice laughed and jested still, was still 
courted and admired by the gentlemen, while, 
stranger still, her calm dignity forbade the ma¬ 
lice of even “ fine ladies.” \ T ct her closer 
friends could see that the heart-happiness was 
gone from her smile and her glance. Her 
elastic spirit might have recovered from a sud¬ 
den shock, her soul had received more; it was 
as if an iron hand had crushed it, and pressed 
out the brightest drops of life. Had Philip died 
believing in her faith, she could have borne it 
more easily; but to know he might live on for 
years in unbelief, and die at last uncheered by 
love of friends below, or hope of heaven above— 
this was the sharpest pang of her misery. Y’et 
said she to her father, the only time she ever 
spoke of it— 

“ I dared not wed him. I trust ray faith is 
strong. I know he might never have sought to 
change it; but could I have prayed at night, 
* lead me not into temptation, and deliver me 
from evil,* when I had placed myself in the 
greatest temptation, and planted my foot in the 
very road to evil ?” 

Still time passed onwards towards eternity* 
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Winter had given place to gladsome spring, 
and, with the earliest May, Helen and I had 
accompanied Alice to her country home, and had 
turned our route southward. 

July had come, with its glowing mornings 
and balmy evenings. Alice sat once more in the 
deep window by the piazza. One year ago 
Philip was there Deside ner. The sweet morning 
air came stealing over her warm cheek, and the 
wild, exulting song of the birds fell on her ear 
m pleasantly as then, and a feeling of renewed 
trust and peace came to her heart as she inhaled 
the breath and listened to the voice of nature, 
and thought of Him who had thus made for 
man “ all nature beauty to his eye and music to 
his ear and, not only yielding anew her own 
heart to His trust and keeping, she rejoiced that 
He, too, would preserve the misguided wanderer 
whom she still mourned and loved. 

Directly her father entered the room and 
seated himself by her side, handing her a letter, 
without a word. Alice took it, starting as she 
looked at the superscription. Did she not know 
that well ? She had received one letter written 
by that hand, and she needed not to open this 
to know it was from Philip Howe. She broke 
the seal, and read— 

“ My beloved Alice, —Onco more, though 
for the last time, 1 must call you thus—I am here, 
near the spot where you live, and 1 could not leave 
again without once more writing to you. 

“ Alice, I have found it—that faith for which you 
sacrificed your love—and it is you to whom I am 
indebted for it. That religion which could prompt 
an impassioned, warm-hearted woman to sacrifice 
what she confessed were her dearest hopes—I knew 
that religion could not be all a dream. Since that 
I have thought, I have studied, I havo read, and 
conversed with the wisest and best divines. I have 
always believed in a Creator; I knew tho world did 
not come by chance ; but I believed not in the God 
of your love. I said, ‘ He is only an all-powerful 
God who can create and destroy.* The Bible and 
its glorious truths were nothing to me. 

Now, thanks be to Him, I believe, fully and 
fervently, all . But all this has come too late for 
my joy in this world, though I trust not too late for 
my peace in another. 

“You are another’s now. I had not thought you 
could so soon forget your love; yet I do not re¬ 
proach you. It was right that you should struggle 
against your love for an infidel . Were you still free 
and loving me, I might now claim you, since that 
bar to our happiness is removed. Yet now I must 
once more bid you farew'ell! And, deeply and 
faithfully as I still love you, still 1 rejoice that you 
once rofused my love, as without that 1 might never 
have learned a nobler than even worship of you. 
My still loved, but lost Alice, ‘God bless you !' 

P. II.” 

Alice’s face grew absolutely radiant with joy. 
Unmindful of her father’s presence, she fell on 
her knees, and fervently thanked the Being who 
had thus answered her prayers. At length, 
when she had somewhat recovered from her 
emotion, she handed her father the note. 

“What means this, Alice?” said he—“you 
are another’s now!” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed Alice, “ I do not know. 


It must be he has heard so.” She had, for the 
moment, forgotten the last part of the note in 
her joy at the intelligence contained in the first. 
She thought some time. “ I will write to him,” 
said she finally, “and tell him, father, that I 
am still free.” 

“ Do so, my child.” 

And Alice wrote— 

“Philip, thank God for what you have told 
me! I am happy now. Why do you say I am not 
free ? I am bound to but ono only. Let him come 
to me, and he shall find me still Ids. Alice.” 

What now remains to be told ? Philip bad, 
indeed, given credence to a false report in re¬ 
gard to her engagement to another. They were 
united, and were nappy. 

» # « • * 

Years have passed since then. Helen sits 
beside me as I write. She has become a fair, 
plump matron; yet she seems to me still as 
lovely as when we wandered by the river’s bank 
in former days. Philip and Alice are with us 
now. Time has slightly blanched my friend’s 
dark hair, and dimmed the bloom upon my 
cousin’s cheek, yet still her smile answers hu 
as warmly as on that bright July morning 
years ago. 


REGRET, 

BY ANNB A. FREMONT. 

“ Never rogrot that which you can or wMcli yon 
cannot help.” 

The words are wise and truthful ones 
That bid us not regret: 

Tho past is past, and cannot change, 

The future woos as yet. 

But oh ! tho bitter pang will come, 

Tho burning tears will rise, 

And the white lips with anguish dumb 
Writho at some memories. 

Arc thoro not words we should havo said, 

Or none we wish unspoken ? 

No chains of friondship or of love 
Whose cherish’d links are broken ? 

No good neglected or despised, 

No dream of bygone years, 

Thick on whose brightness lies the rust 
Of unavailing tears ? 

Alas! wo all are hauntod by 
Borne shade that ne’er departs; 

Which comes not only iu life’s night, 

But when within our hearts 

The voice of Joy sings clear and loud, 

And Hope her wealth’s revealing, 

The shadow of a distant cloud 
Across the sunshine stealing. 

Is there no love-lit eye. of which 
We think almost with pain, 

Whose glance we sometimes coldly met, 

And ne’er shall meet again ? 

Ah ! yes; tho words arc wise and true 
That bid us not regret; 

But there are graves amid the past, 

On which we’re mourners yet. 
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A CHAPTER ON CHAINS AND BRACELETS. 


BY MRS 

Without falling back upon the theory of Ter- 
tullian, who gives an antediluvian antiquity to 
the ornaments which form the subject of our 
paper, attributing the discovery of their mate¬ 
rials, and the invention of the trinkets them¬ 
selves, to the love of the fallen angels for the 
daughters of men, we find them mentioned in 
Hebrew history as early as the days of the 
Patriarchs, and trace them thence to the Egyp¬ 
tian, Chaldean, and Persian nations, whence 
their transit to the Lacedemonians and Phoeni¬ 
cians, and subsequently to the Gauls and Celts, 
was a natural result of war and commerce. In 
the East, the chain appears to have been strictly 
a badge of honour and authority conferred at 
the hands of a king, and except where Ezekiel 
speaks of Jerusalem under the similitude of a 
woman, we do not remember an instance in 
holy writ in which it is referred to as an article 
of feminine adornment. The prophet Jeremiah 
includes necklaces and bracelets amongst the 
tinkling ornaments of which the haughty 
daughters of Israel were to be despoiled, but 
chains are not mentioned. 

The investiture of Joseph by the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, and of Daniel at the hands of Bel¬ 
shazzar, the Chaldean king, will occur to every 
one. 

Bracelets, on the contrary, were worn by both 
sexes, and were possibly more distinctive of 
wealth than rank; thougli amongst the Jewish 
men, we read that Judah, the head of a tribe, 
wore them; and the Amalekite who slew Saul 
took as part of his spoil the bracelet that was 
upon his arm : this is the first instance in which 
the armilla is recorded as being worn by a war¬ 
rior. 

Hereafter we shall perceive, that not only was 
the custom of wearing these ornaments, but even 
the dictation of the occasions on which they 
should be worn and presented, continued from 
nation to nation, down to comparatively modern 
times. 

From the Chaldeans the Persians are said to 
have adopted the chain as one of the insignia of 
office; but no man was permitted to assume it 
who had not been invested by royal hands. 

Homer, who wrote 997, some say 994, years 
liefore Christ, mentions the bracelet;* and 
Keating tells us, that by royal command, in the 
reign of Muirheanhoin, King of Ireland, anno 
mundi 3070, the Irish gentlemen were distin¬ 
guished from the common people by wearing a 
chain of gold around their necks. 

Always a favourite ornament with the Medes 
and Persians, the bracelet appears to have 
played the same part at the latter court that 
royal snuff-boxes and portraits have done in 
later times at others; for Arlian informs us that 
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the Persian kings rewarded all ambassadors, 
whether from Greece or other nations, with pre¬ 
sents of bracelets; but though worn as badges 
of rank, and given as rewards of valour, we do 
not find them in use amongst the Greek men, 
who regarded them as only fitted for women’s 
wear. And it would have neen thought effemi¬ 
nate at Rome (where, according to Pliny, the gift 
of the golden bracelet was reserved especially for 
her citizens) to have worn them ordinarily. 

The ladies of both these nations appear to have 
been particularly fond of the use of this orna¬ 
ment, which sometimes glittered on the wrist, 
and at others circled the arm almost as high as 
the shoulder. Amongst the relics of Pompeii, a 
lava-buried lady was found, wearing two Drace- 
lets of gold upon one arm; and many skeletons 
have been discovered in tumuli in this country, 
with a single bracelet worn, as Livy tells us the 
Sabine women wore theirs, on the left arm. 

Speaking of these ladies reminds us that the 
same authority states that their bracelets of 
old were of great weight, a circumstance per- 
aps not wholly overlooked by the wily Romulus 
in the prospectus of those games which were to 
end in their forcible abduction. But the Ro¬ 
man ladies, who adopted the bracelet as a badge 
of rank, appear to have emulated their maternal 
ancestors in the massiveness of this adorn¬ 
ment; for, according to Petronius Arbiter the 
satirist, who was put to death a. d. (3(3, some of 
them wore bracelets of many pounds in weight !* 
and several of a very solid description, and on 
that account supposed to be military armillia, 
have been discovered amongst Roman antiqui¬ 
ties in this country. 

Those of the ancient inhabitants of Magna 
Graecia, which the excavations at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum have brought to light, though 
elegant in form, are far from massive. 

The snake-shaped bracelet, so frequent in our 
days, was a favourite form with the ladies of an¬ 
tiquity, possibly because these creatures were 
sacred to Esculapius, and were supposed to 
counter-charm witchcraft and the evil eye (su¬ 
perstitions which the people of the Campania to 
this day believe in), besides that they had been 
held sacred by the Egyptians as the symbols of 
prudence and foresight. 

But the form of the bracelet was as varied as 
the materials that composed it, being sometimes 
made of amber, brass, and ivory, but more fre¬ 
quently of gold, silver, and bronze. 

Sometimes it was studded with jewels; at 
others it appears as a simple band of precious 
metal, with a rosette in the centre, and two star- 
like flowers at the. sides ; while very frequently 
we find it made of gold wire, twisted together in 

• Petronius asserts that some weighed six-nnd-a- 
linlf, and others ten pounds. 
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the form of a cable, thicker in the middle than 
at the ends, and of a curved form, so as to fasten 
by compressing the arm of the wearer, whence 
they received in Latin the name of Spinther. 
Occasionally they resembled a coil of golden 
rope, and required, when put on, to be slightly 
expanded, by having the ends drawn apart; 
these encircled the arm twice or thrice, accord¬ 
ing to their length; and a drawing of one of 
this description, of solid gold, found, if wc 
remember right, in Cheshire, is given in the 
Archaelogia, which must have gone twelve times 
round the arm of the wearer, and is supposed to 
have belonged to a warrior. 

Plutarch, Xenophon, Herodian, Isidorus, and 
others, all allude to them as military gifts; the 
Draconarii, or standard bearers, wore them; and 
amongst many other instances we may cite that 
of Aulus GeUius, the Roman Achilles, as he 
was called from his invincible valour, whom 
Lucius Siccius Dentatus tells us received, 
amongst other honours, more than a hundred 
and sixty bracelets. Nor was the use of them 
confined to the Greek and Roman nations: with 
the Norwegians, Gauls, Celts, and Saxons they 
were also the rewards of bravery: the frag¬ 
mentary compositions of the Scaldic bards which 
remain to us are full of allusions to this custom 
and in the Saxon chronicle, under the year 
975, the English Edgar is expressly called the 
bestower of bracelets, the rewarder of heroes. 

Dion Cassius, and other writers who have 
described the dress of the warlike Queen of the 
Britons, Boadicea, inform us that she wore a 
chain of gold about her neck, and bracelets on 
her arms. And William of Malmsbury, com¬ 
plaining of the luxury of the English in the 
time of the Confessor, says that they adorned 
their arms with massive bracelets of gold. 

From Bartholimus we learn that it was not 
usual for maidens to wear these ornaments, but 
that they were frequently birth-day and spousal 
resents; a fashion which would seem to date 
ack to the offering of Eliezar to the fair 
Rebekab, at the well without the city of Nehor, 
when sent to choose a wife for Isaac. 

Like the ring, a bracelet was considered to 
have a binding charm for lovers; and a super¬ 
stition existed, that, if placed amongst treasure, 
it would cause it to increase. 

Bracelets were frequently offered in the Ro¬ 
man temples, as they had been by the ancient 
Israelites towards the adornment of the Taber¬ 
nacle ; and Matthew Paris, in his description of 
King Henry III.’s visits to St. Alban’s Abbey 
in 1244 (where he stayed three days each time), 
tells us that the first was on the Feast of St. 
Bartholomew, and the last on that of St. Thomas, 
when he gave a rich pall or cloak at the high 
altar, and three bracelets of gold at the shrine 
of the saint. 

Thus under three phases of religion we find 
this ornament appearing as a votive gift. 

A century later, and we find them instru¬ 
mental in ending one of the most romantic 
episodes which history records, or Rome ever 
witnessed—the death of Rienzi. This “last of 


the Tribunes,” who restored in his own person 
the state of these ancient dignitaries, wore these 
ornaments; and it is recorded in the curious 
memoir by the Fathers Brumoy and Cerceau, 
that having (with the hope of escaping from the 
Capitol when the conspirators surrounded it) 
disguised himself in a peasant’s coat which he 
found in his porter’s lodge, and covered his face 
with charcoal, and his head and shoulders with 
a quilt and bed-covering, as if he had come for 
plunder, he would in all probability have made 
his escape, “ but, that either by chance, or his 
kinsman’s treachery, a man having perceived 
him on the steps, after looking very earnestly at 
him, took him by the arms and held him fast. 
Unfortunately for the senator, the golden brace¬ 
lets he used to wear upon liis arms, and which 
he had imprudently neglected, or forgot to tale 
off, betrayed him in spite of his disguise.” 

From the bracelets of Rienzi (in spite of the 
lapse of time) we come almost naturally to the 
chain of Masaniello, who, at the head of a Nea¬ 
politan mob in July 1647, succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the impost on all articles of consump¬ 
tion, and restoring to the people the privileges 
granted to the city by Charles V. Whereupon 
the governor, Duke d’Arcos, whose oppressive 
taxation had given rise to the tumult, ana whose 
few German and Spanish troops bad been de¬ 
feated, after signing the treaty, and granting an 
amnesty to all concerned in the insurrection, 
put a chain of gold round Masaniello’s neck, 
and saluted the young fisherman of Amalfi by 
the title of Duke of St. George. 

But long prior to this there is an anecdote 
told in the life of Bellini Gentile, an artist of 
considerable merit born at Venice 1421, which 
shows that the antique use of the chain, as a 
mark of kingly favour, had been perpetuated in 
the East to this period. Some of tnis artist’s 
pictures had found their way by the hands of 
commercial speculators to Constantinople, where 
having been seen by the Sultan Mohammed II., 
Bellini was invited by this monarch to visit his 
court. The invitation was accepted, and besides 
the Sultan’s portrait the artist was commissioned 
to paint several pictures, and amongst the rest 
the decollation of St. John : this picture, upon 
its completion, was greatly admired by Mo¬ 
hammed, who nevertheless discovered a defect 
in the appearance of the dissevered neck, and 
to prove the accuracy of his criticism, ordered 
the head of a slave to be struck off in the pre¬ 
sence of the horrified artist, who never enjoyed 
another moment’s tranquillity till he had ob¬ 
tained leave to return to Venice. 

Mohammed dismissed him with letters to the 
Senate, expressing his admiration of his talents, 
and, amongst other proofs of his favour, placed, 
in the fashion of another Pharaoh, a golden 
chain about his neck. 

We learn from Livy that chains as well as 
bracelets were sometimes given as rewards to 
soldiers by the Romans; they were called by 
them catena , and the diminutive cntella was 
used as well for those of superior value, from 
the fineness and delicacy of their workmanship 
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as in reference to size. They were worn by | 
women, either on the neck or round the waist, ( 
and were used, as Pliny tells us, to suspend | 
pearls, jewels set in gold, keys, lockets, and j 
other trinkets; so that the chatalaine of our i 
great great grandmothers in all probability had 
a classic origin. I 

The Roman chains exhibit a great variety of 
beautiful and ingenious patterns, and occasion¬ 
ally vie in fineness of workmanship with those 
now made at Venice. 

In the exhumations of antiquities at Pompeii 
some very beautifully executed specimens of the 
chain have been discovered; Mrs. Starke speaks 
of one partly enamelled, but no silver ones are 
mentioned. 

Virgil speaks of the chains worn by the ancient 
Gauls, in describing the workmanship of the 
shield presented by Venus to her son, in that 
section of its prophetic embossments which re¬ 
presented their approach to the walls of Rome 
at the very moment that the cackle of the silver 
goose, at the gate of the temple, discovered 
them. 

“ The gold dissembles well their yellow hair, 

And chains of gold on their white necks they wear.” 

From various sources we learn that with this 
nation the chain made the principal ornament of 
persons in power, and was worn on all occasions 
—even in uattle, as Virgil describes it, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the common soldiers. 

Something of the same kind existed formerly 
in this country, and still lingers with us in the 
gold chains which distinguish the chief magis¬ 
trates of cities, and make so important an item 
in the state dresses of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London, the Provost ana BaililFs 
of Edinburgh, &c., See. 

In olden times it was the custom for stewards 
in great men’s houses to wear a chain as the 
badge of their authority; even other domestics 
appear sometimes to have worn them, as we 
may gather from the old ballad of “ King John 
ana the Abbot of Canterbury.” 

“ A hundred men the king did hearo say 
The abbot kept in his house every day, 

And fifty gold chains, without any doubt, 

In velvet coates, waited the abbot about.” 

Olivia’s steward, Malvolio, was not without this 
appendage of office. 

“ Go sir, rub your chain with crums 

exclaims Sir Toby, by way of defiance and con¬ 
tempt, in “Every Man out of his Humour,” 
Carlo advising Soligardo how to appear as a court 
gallant, tells him he must have a fellow with a 
great chain (though it be copper), to bring him 
letters, messages, &c. We find this custom still 
existing in the reign of Charles I., when the stately 
steps of the Duchess of Richmond were wont to 
be preceded by three gentlemen ushers, bearing 
white wands, and wearing, like the abbot’s 
attendants in the ballad quoted above, “ velvet 
gowns and gold chains,” so that in all proba¬ 


bility this antique badge of servitude and au¬ 
thority only became exploded with the interrup¬ 
tion tne Puritan period offered to such pomps 
and vanities. 

In Edward III.’s reign, when fashion was fet¬ 
tered, as it has been long since, by Act of Par¬ 
liament, we find all ornaments of gold and silver 
forbidden to those who could not spend £10 a 
year; but the chain remained a badge of power 
and nobility. In Smith’s costumes we fina Wil¬ 
liam Beauchamp, Lord Abergavenny, Captain 
of Calais, Custos of the County of Pembroke, 
in the reign of Richard II., wearing a cross 
pattee of gold suspended by a golden chain, and 
over his left shoulder a superb belt of gold and 
precious stones (1392). And in the same reign 
we find that the custom of burying these orna¬ 
ments with persons of rank (a custom which the 
archaeologists have traced from the Irish, Saxon, 
Roman, and Gallic tumuli, to those of Tartary) 
was still continued; for Grattan, describing the 
obsequies of Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, 
expressly mentions that King Richard • caused 
him to be arrayed in princely garments, gar¬ 
nished with a chain of gold. 

In the reign of James II. the chest which 
contains the body of Edward the Confessor was 
opened, and under one of the shoulder bones 
was found a crucifix of fine gold, richly ena¬ 
melled, suspended to a gold chain, 24 inches 
in length, which passing round the neck was 
fastened by a locket of massive gold adorned 
with four large red stones. 

In the splendid, but neglected tapestry in St. 
Mary’s Hall, Coven try—a beautiful and curious 
specimen of the drawing, dyeing, and em¬ 
broidery of 1450—Henry VI. and Margaret of 
Anjou are represented at their devotions; the 
king wearing on his neck a gold chain of huge 
dimensions and clumsy workmanship; while 
the queen and some of her attendant ladies are 
adorned with smaller ones of the same material. 
A few years later than the royal visit commemo¬ 
rated in the Coventry tapestry, in the reign of 
Henry VII., this trinket figured in one of the 
most curious scenes that the picturesque history 
of Scotland retains for us. 

Like his namesake, James I. of England, 
James II. of Scotland was odious through his 
favourites, at the head of whom was Cochran 
Earl of Mar, the magnificent upstart, as Lindsay 
calls him, who, coming from the king to the 
council (which council was holden in the kirk of 
Lawder for the time), was accompanied with a 
band of men-of-war to the number of three hun¬ 
dred light axes, all clad in white livery, and 
black bands thereon, that they might be known 
for Cochran the Earl of Mar’s men. Himself 
was clad in a riding-pie of black velvet, with a 
great chain of gold about his neck of the value 
of three hundred crowns; and four blowing 
horns (heralds, we presume, of his state), with 
both ends of gold and silk, set with precious 
stones. His horn (of which by the way he ap¬ 
pears to have made little use) was tipped with 
fine gold at either end, and a precious stone 
called a beryle hanging in the midst. 
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Coming thus to the Council, Cochran, accord¬ 
ing to Lindsay, knocked rudely at the door of 
the church, just after the assembly had finished 
their consultation; and upon Sir Robert 
Douglas, of Lochleven, who was appointed to 
watch the door, informing them that the Earl of 
Mar demanded admittance, the Earl of Angus 
ordered the door to be opened, and rushing 
upon Cochran, lie pulled the massive gold chain 
from his neck, saying that a rope would become 
him better! While Sir Robert Douglas stripped 
him of the costly blowing horn he wore by 
his side (as was the manner of the times), telling 
him he had too long been a hunter of mischief! 
Cochran, with astonishment, asked them if they 
were in jest or earnest, and for answer had his 
arms pinioned with a common halter, till he 
should be carried to execution. He was hanged 
with the king’s six other favourites over Lawder 
Bridge. This burglarious anticipation of the 
executioners’ perquisites, on the part of these 
noblemen, is not the least curious incident in 
this semi* savage tragedy. 

In the times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
admirals and other high officers wore chains of 
gold in all probability, graduating in massive¬ 
ness according to rank. The peculiar mark 
which distinguished a lord high admiral, before 
uniforms were worn, was a magnificent chain, to 
which was attached a large whistle of the same 
precious metal—the boatswain’s badge of our 
own times. 

In Lord Herbert’s history of Henry VIII., it 
is mentioned that Sir Edward Howard, second 
son of the Earl of Surrey, and Admiral of 
England (Lord High Admiral), having boarded 
a French galley near Conquet, a little below 
Brest, on the coast of Brittany, with about 
seventeen English gentlemen, his own galley 
falling off from alongside by some accident, this 
noble person was left in the hands of his 
enemies, of whom there could be no other ac¬ 
count given by his own men than that, when he 
was past all hope of recovering his galley, he 
took the chain and whistle from his neck, and 
threw them into the sea. Hall, too, in de¬ 
scribing the English escort setting out on the 
Calais road to meet the Lady Anne of Cleves, 
tells us that it was led by the Earl of South¬ 
ampton, Great Admiral of England, apparelled in 
a coat of purple velvet, cut in cloth of gold, and 
tied with great aiglets, and trefoils of gold, to 
the number of four hundred; while baldrick- 
wise he wore a chain of the same costly metal, 
at which did hang a whistle of gold, set with 
rich stones of great value. And in the same 
chronicle which gives us a description of the 
Earl of Surrey mounted on a great courser, 
richly trapped, and accompanied by a hundred 
and forty gentlemen, magnificently apparelled, 
on goodly horses, going forth to meet the 
French Ambassadors at Blackheath, mention is 
again made of these official appendages—the 
massive gold chain and whistle, worn baldric- 
wise, over a coat of rich tissue, cut in cloth of 
silver. Sir John Davis, who flourished in the 
times of Elizabeth and her successor, alludes in : 


one of his epigrams to the military use of this 
ornament— 

“ Great Captain Medon wears a chain of gold 
Which at five hundred crowns is valued, 

For that it was his grandsire’s chain of old, 

When great King Henry Boulogne conquered. 
And weai* it, Medon, for it may ensne 
That thou by virtue of this massy chain 
A stronger town than Boulogne may’at tubdue, 

If wise men’s saws be not reputed vain; 

For what says Philip, King of Macedon ? 

‘There is no castle so well fortified, 

But if an ass laden with gold comes on, 

The guard will stoop, and gates fly open wide*.” 

The point of the epigram is apart from our 
subject, but there is a neatness about it which 
persuaded us to give it whole; and after all it is 
not so irrelevant, considering that there are not 
a few Captain Medons amongst the wearers of 
gold chains at the present day. In Shakspere's 
time the chain made some figure as an article of 
luxe .* it plays a conspicuous part in the 
“ Comedy of Errors ;** and according to Ben 
Jonsoa (his junior by ten years), a Savoy- 
chain was a necessary appendage to the dress 
of a finished beau : without it the smart thing 
would have been as incomplete as a butterfly 
with half a wing gone. 

About this time, says Strutt (the reign of 
Charles I.), and long before, the common wear¬ 
ing of chains by the gentry was in fashion; and 
some, like Captain Medon's, were of great value. 
In the “ Puritan,” Sir Godfrey, an old knight, 
when he had lost his, exclaims that it had at 
least three thousand links, and cost full three 
hundred crowns! 

In a warrant of indemnity and discharge to 
Lionel Earl of Middlesex, Lord High Treasurer, 
and to the other commissioners of jewels, for 
having delivered certain jewels to James I., 
which were sent by his majesty into Spain to 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of Buckingham, 
July 7, 1623, mention is made of “ a chayne of 
gould of eight-and-forty pieces, whereof twenty- 
four are great and twenty-four small, garnished 
with dyamonds; and a great George of gould 
hanging thereat, garnished with dyamonds 
of sundry sortes; also one faire chayne 
of gould, having three score pieces with 
foure dyamonds in each piece, and threescore 
great round pearles, delivered to our own handca 
by the Lord Brooke, and by iis given to our 
dear cosen the late Marchionesse, and now 
Dutches of Buckingham, at New-yeares’-tide, 
One Thousand Six Hundred and Twenty- 
Two.” 

In this manner were the rich jewels of pre¬ 
vious reigns frittered away, in gifts to the 
haughty favourite and his wife. Chains and 
bracelets arc still occasionally employed as royal 
presents, and of late years very magnificent sjk?- 
cimens of the latter kind have found their way 
to the jewel-cases of several fair artistes at the 
hands of kings and emperors. Its ancient me 
tinder the name of Armillia has no type in mo¬ 
dern times, unless the good conduct stripes on a 
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soldier’s arm, or the band on a policeman’s, 
have any mystic reference to it. 

Both the chain and bracelet are now common 
articles of ornament, requiring no other patent 
than the power to purchase, to give a right to 
wear them; but not the less interesting on this 
account, as illustrating the slow, but certain 
dying out of class prejudices, which even on 
such trifling matters set the narrow stamp of its 
veto; indeed, it is rather worthy of remark, with 
regard to the former article, that the class of 
persons of which it was at one period a privi¬ 
leged distinction, are most chary now in the dis¬ 
play of it. 

We might go on adding link to link to our 
subject without exhausting it, since the wearing 
of both these ornaments in some rude form and 
simple materials is as common to savage states 
as to the classic nations we have quoted, or 


those modem ones in which the most exquisite 
art fashions them, and the most costly gems 
and metals are frequently used in their work¬ 
manship. 

The cabinets in the Ethnographical room of 
the British Museum are rich in such barbaric 
ornaments. There one sees bracelets (and 
chains to match) of kangaroo and peccary 
teeth, of boars’ tusks, of shells, of bits of tor¬ 
toise shell, of reeds, with others made of the 
thigh bones of a small bird, and some again of 
coloured seeds, and even feathers. 

Of these some are from the north-west coast 
of America, some from the Marquesas and Sand¬ 
wich Islands, and some from New Guinea and 
Australia ; but all attest to an universal, and it 
would seem purely natural taste for this secies 
of personal adornment. 


DURKHEIN: 

A TALE OP THE HAARDT. 
BY MRS. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 


Towards the close of a sultry July day in 
1848, a di*lingu6 looking traveller, mounted 
upon an English horse of remarkable beauty, 
rode listlessly over the rough pavement of a 
small German village—if wc may so designate a 
little sequestered cluster of cottages, surrounded 
by vineyards and lofty mountains, crowned by 
frowning castles, the glories of old days, each 
having its legend, such as one only nears in 
Germany. 

He has ridden far since the morning, perhaps 
sixty miles, but neither the horse nor his rider 
shows any signs of fatigue; and the former tosses 
his bead as proudly as if he had only hist left 
his stall. 

The traveller stops at the principal inn, and 
after seeing to the steed who has borne him so 
well, asks for rather than orders some Slipper, 
for he knows the habits of German innkeepers 
in out-of-the-way places, and has been already 
told by one of the fraternity when a little too 
exacting, that he was not asked to come to his 
house, and might leave it when he chose. This 
would have been awkward in the present case, 
there being no other place where he could hope 
to get either a cup of tea or a bed sufficiently 
long to recline Upon. 

The simple repast over, the stranger strolled 
into the village. It was a lovely evening, and a 
thousand sounds peculiar to the country haunted 
the air. This is the time in which a traveller 
always finds the keenest enjoyment, when the 
toil, the burden, and the heat of the day being 
oter, he can indulge those quiet glimpses into 
manners and customs which repay a wanderer 
so well for the comfort he is called upon to 
sacrifice; for, after all. Comfort is very common¬ 
place when one gets accustomed to it. Our 
tourist was just of the irempe to enter warmly 


Into this feeling; and as he loitered about the 
little streets, apparently unmindful of aught 
save his own handsome person, few things 
escaped his keen observation. 

The Germans do not wait to know yon, be¬ 
fore wishing you well; and as the stranger saun¬ 
ters along, kindly greetings fall upon his ear at 
every turn, and hats doffed with something 
more of solemnity than the occasion requires, 
shew the respect which his noble bearing calls 
forth, and prove the veneration in which rank is 
still held by the German peasantry, notwith¬ 
standing the democratic outbreaks of the popu¬ 
lace. Maids and matrons sit knitting before 
their doors, demurely looking down upon their 
work, and secretly commenting upon the 
Freindlings Gesicht, being so well set off* by the 
plume and slouched hat commonly worn in 
Germany in 1848. Here and there sups some 
urchin upon schwarzes brod tind rase,* whilst 
the expectant dog of some neighbonr looks beg- 
gingly on. Along the crooked street are wind¬ 
ing a mendicant, two travelling artisans, and a 
few labourers returning from their work; far¬ 
ther on a waggon creaks and labours up a 
steep ascent, the cracking of the drivers* whip 
sounding clear and sharp through the still air. 
And these objects become picturesque even 
from their homeliness, to a poetic imagination 
such as our traveller possessed. The beggar 
and the artisan paused before the wealthier 
wayfarer—the one is old, the other way-worn ; 
the stranger knows not which may be the better 
object of charity, he therefore divides a score of 
kreuzers between them, and they go merrily on 
their way, muttering again and again, Gott set 
Dank! and invoking a thousand blessings upon 


* Brown bread and cheese. 
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the giver, over whose thoughtful features steals 
a most satisfied expression, the reflit probably 
of charity or benevolence. 

At the turning of a corner the sounds of music 
are heard in the gardens of a little gosthaus; 
the stranger enters, and a glass of apfel wein, as 
brisk as champagne, and far more wholesome, 
an hour’s dance with a modest girl, the belle of 
the village, terminate his day as many before 
have ended in his wanderings. 

Why then goes he back so pensive to the inn, 
forgetting even the Black Sultan—such was the 
name he had given to his steed—who neighs out 
loudly, saying, as plainly as possible, “ My good 
Lord, you have forgotten my supper ” ? Et tu , 
Brute f For, long as they had been companions, 
6uch an instance of absence of mind on the part 
of his master had never occurred before. But 
thou may’st neigh, and scatter the straw about 
thy stall impatiently. Black Sultan; thou must 
sleep supperless to-night, for thy Lord wanders 
idly beneath the summer moon, dreaming not 
of his faithful steed. 

The inn where the traveller had taken up his 
abode, wa3 by no means a favourable specimen 
of its class; and though mentioned in guide¬ 
books as the best in the place, had that slo¬ 
venly, comfortless air which betokens bad ma¬ 
nagement. The house was in bad repair, and 
seemingly uncared for; the garden overgrown 
with weeds, and the little gate which led to it 
broken off its hinges. Yet in the lattice front 
of one little window of that desolate house 
bloomed flowers—the rose, sweet jasmine, pinks, 
and mignonette; and there was visible in the 
general order and arrangement of the little 
chamber a neatness and freshness ever the 
evidence of a healthy mind. As the stranger’s 
eye from without wandered over this little apart¬ 
ment, he wondered what could have brought 
the inn to its present state of ruin. The riddle 
was soon solved, for at this moment a dissolute 
looking man, who turned out to be the landlord, 
came in, staggering under the influence of potent 
potations, accompanied by half-a-dozen ill- 
looking fellows as slovenly as himself. He 
passed his guest without other remark than an 
oath, and looking at him from head to foot, 
said something to his companions, at which they 
laughed heartily. A woman, gentle looking, 
but unneat, welcomed him; and she was his 
wife. 

On the day after his arrival, our traveller dis¬ 
missed his dinner discontentedly, and called for 
some coffee, regretting a thousand times that he 
had not stopped at the pretty little town of 
Edenkoken, a mile or two distant. Absent and 
absorbed in thought he had not heeded the 
maiden who served him, or his regrets might 
have been fewer ; but when the coffee came, he 
looked up from a map, over which he was bend¬ 
ing, and before him smiled the sweetest vision 
which a traveller would care to look upon. It 
was a girl about nineteen. Unlike most Ger¬ 
mans, she was as dark as an Arab maid, and 
had that deep-set shaded eye, generally a type 
of strong passion; a southern complexion of 


pale olive; lips full and voluptuous; the nose 
was straight, and the ears of that small, delicate 
beauty, seldom seen apart from gentle blood; 
the forehead broad and nigh, redeemed the sen¬ 
suality of the mouth, and gave even a noble cha¬ 
racter to the face. Her figure was about the 
middle height, and although it promised at a 
later period to run into rather too much luxuri¬ 
ance, was now confined within those bounds of 
symmetry which charm both the sensualist and 
the poet. Her dress, more French than Ger¬ 
man, was neat and elegant, having that peculiar 
piquant propriety of arrangement about the 
neck, seldom seen in any other than French¬ 
women ; in fact, she only resembled a German 
in the simple and elegant arrangement of her 
hair. It was the girl with whom the stranger 
had danced at the “ River Lust,” or garden, the 
night before; and when she saw that he smiled 
at the recognition, she smiled too, and shewed 
teeth white and even as a row of pearls. She 
was a striking example of that strange difference 
sometimes seen in families, and for which it is 
so difficult to account. Brought up amidst all 
sorts of bad examples and contamination, she 
had remained pure as a flower. The scenes 
around her, so well calculated to mar all femi¬ 
nine delicacy of mind, appeared only to have 
refined and elevated hers. Some instruction, 
too, had she given herself: she spoke French, a 
little English, too; and her cousin, a German 
student lately from Heidelberg, had taught her 
music, she having a voice of thrilling sweetness. 
The stranger called her the Rose of the Wilder¬ 
ness, and from that time they were often toge¬ 
ther ; he listened entranced to her songs, she to 
his stories of other lands. He even went away 
and returned, though he acknowledged not to 
himself the reason; it was perhaps the beauty of 
the scenery around the Roman ruin which be 
wished to examine more curiously — the old 
abbey, or the hoary forest near! It never oc¬ 
curred to him that it might be the Rose of the 
Wilderness who wooed his return; for the 
stranger was heir to broad lands, and the blood 
of kings flowed in his veins: what then to him 
was the village maiden ? But often on the silent 
summer evenings, as they walked together in 
the garden, their conversation would insensibly 
turn to stirring stories of the strange things 
which the wanderer had seen in lands far away; 
and the maiden would listen to the eloquent tale 
of her companion, till she forgot quite how silent 
and sad sat her cousin and once lover, Karl 
Yugel, in the old deserted dining-room, cursing 
the stranger in his heart, and forming wild plans 
of vengeance, such as conceive the thoughtful 
Germans when their passions are strongly ex¬ 
cited by real or feigned wrong. So the story 
got abroad that the handsome Englishman, 
whose advent had caused such excitement in the 
village, was wooing the fair daughter of the inn¬ 
keeper ; and many were the maids, widows, and, 
alas! wives, who strove to win him from her, for 
sweet to woman is triumph. 

It was amusing to hear the current statements 
concerning the wealth and rank of the traveller; 
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and the whole female population was astir as his 
beautiful horse went champing its bit down the 
street with its o’er stately rider. 

One day, as Mina sat with the stranger, and 
listened to a story which he told of some hair¬ 
breadth escaj>e from mountain robbers, in which 
his life had been jeoparded in a quixotic effort 
to save a fellow-traveller, at the moment when 
the interest of the narration, heightened by the 
art of the tale-teller, became very deep, the 
maiden started and turned pale; then her face 
crimsoned as she exclaimed with German sim¬ 
plicity and strong feeling : “ Thou wert the 
brave stranger! Lion-Heart! Heaven be praised 
that you escaped!” And she looked at him 
with eyes in which glistened tears of admi¬ 
ration ; for though the tale was modestly told, 
feigning another name, the eye of love pierced 
the veil. 

Then entered into the soul of the stranger the 
sweet essence of gratified vanity, mingled with 
the fire of lawless passion; for he knew that he 
was loved, and as his bright full eyes fell upon 
the poor girl, she turned, embarrassed, away, to 
avoid his too ardent gaze. 

“ She shall be mine I” said he, tossing his 
hat upon the bed on retiring to his own 
room, and then sat down to pass the night in 
studies which he hoped might one day make his 
name renowned; such varied elements do we 
sometimes find blended in one nature. “ Yes, 
she must be mine,” he continued, laughing 
scornfully as the thought of woman’s frailty 
darted across his mind; but forgetting the guilt 
of man which makes her frail. It was midnight; 
the student still bent over the charmed page, 
and stored the chambers of his brain with the 
golden harvest which thought gleans from the 
labours of genius; for, though young, he had 
already solved the enigma of life: that power, 
and the great prizes which the world has to offer, 
must be won by the sternest labour, without 
which they may sigh for them till the end of 
time. This close study had already continued 
some hours, when he rose, and throwing open 
the long casement, gazed thoughtfully upon the 
starry heavens. He had remained thus some 
time drinking in the pure balmy air, musing 
over his fortunes, and connecting them perchance 
with the coming destinies of empires, when lo! 
a man, hitherto concealed by the deep shadow 
of a tree against which he leaned, strode out 
into the moonlight. It was Karl Yugel. 

“ Good even, Karl,” said the stranger; but 
the German replied not, and walking up to 
within an arm’s length of the casement, seemed 
by his attitude and air of stormy excitement to 
menace him. Calmly smiled the wanderer, as 
may smile a man conscious of no common phy¬ 
sical strength; and fresh from the softening 
influence of study, which the Roman hath well 
said, suffers not men’s manners to become 
brutal, without anger then smiled he. 

u Hark you!” said the German, breaking 
silence, and speaking with the violent gesticu¬ 
lation and harsh voice of his countrymen when 
much moved, “ You came here unknown, mys¬ 


teriously ; you went away and returned. Why ? 
No one can know but yourself. Yet one thing 
is certain, that during your stay here you have 
robbed me of what I prized dearer than life, 
the love of one whom I wrong you much if 
you seek not to betray. But mark me, proud 
Englishman, if to Karl Yugel comes ever the 
knowledge, nay even the faintest whisper, that 
you have harmed that innocent girl, he would 
slay you in cold blood, and brave the scaffold 
rather than leave her unavenged.” And then 
his voice softened as he added, “ I have watched 
over that child as a sister; in this infectious 
den I have kept her pure, and dreamed that 
hereafter, when Time and Fortune should smile 
upon me and enable me to offer her a home, 
that she might become my bride. Since you 
came these hopes have been crushed!” 

“ For your threats, my good friend,” replied 
the stranger, “ I care little; but for your manly 
sorrow much. Threats! and to me,” he con¬ 
tinued, with a disdainful laugh and a slight 
elevation of the eye-brows; still I would rather 
serve than wrong you.” 

The German heeded not his remarks, but 
continued, “ A little gold, oh, how little, but a 
few weeks since had spared so much misery, 
and might have saved her from the gulph which 
now yawns for her. Heaven is as unjust as the 
world, giving wealth to the sinner who but uses 
it to ruin the peace of others, and denying it to 
the virtuous, who ask it for good only.” 

“ Blaspheme not, my good friend; there is 
justice and mercy in Heaven still; they only 
who do not properly appreciate the wise dis¬ 
pensation of Providence talk thus. But what is 
this gold you covet, and why ?” 

“ Covet! I covet not the vile dross,” inter¬ 
rupted the German bitterly; “ but when I reflect 
that the sums you squandered yesterday at the 
fair might have paid the debts which chain me 
here, and taken me to Munich, where I have the 
offer of a professor’s chair, why I cannot help 
deploring the hard lesson which the poor have 
to learn.” 

The stranger looked earnestly at the German, 
and the scoffing expression was gone from the 
English man’s face, upon which gleamed noble 
thoughts and generous resolves, and frank and 
cordial was the smile with which he stretched 
out his hand, and said, as his companion turned 
away, “ Nay, take it, man; I never gave my 
hand to one I loved not, nor betrayed the friend¬ 
ship it implies.” 

“ So, you will not that we should be friends,” 
he continued, as Karl still kept aloof. ” Well, 
I like you not the worse for it; some day, per¬ 
haps, you may think better of me.” 

Without replying, Karl Yugel walked moodily 
away, and the student sought his couch only as 
the morning was dawning. 

The iron frame and constitution of youth set 
fatigue and vigil at defiance; and so, yet earlv 
in the morning, the Englishman was abroad, 
so early that Mina had not left her chamber, 
although the sot was already at his beer, and the 
scold at his elbow. The stranger walked 
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and down, concealed by a low hedge of fruit- 
trees, and though no eaves-dropper, he lent a 
willing ear to the conversation which was going 
on, as he in part formed the subject of it. 

“ Well,” said the drunkard, “ what thinkest 
thou then of our daughter and the Englander— 
thou sayest they be o’ermuch together ?” 

** Nay, nought,” replied the wife, “ save that 
l hope no harm will come on it.” 

” What harm can come ?” said the sot; (( if he 
marry the girl, there will be an end, and perhaps 
he may pay Gensfleich the vintner and Rude- 
macher the cooper their long bills, for I can¬ 
not.” 

“ True; but and he marry her not ?” 

“ Then what needs to talk of it ?” 

“ Why, thou wouldst not see harm befall our 
child, my husband ! and the rich stranger might 
take her from us, only to betray the poor 
child.” 

t( And then—then—there would be one mouth 
the less to feed, woman; eight children are 
enough methinks to prevent a man getting on in 
the world.” 

u Say nought against the childreu, Andreas,” 
said the woman, with glistening eyes, “ they do 
not pull us down in the world; but tell me, 
wouldst thou not be glad if Karl YugeFs uncle, 
Gensfleich, would let him have money enough 
to go to Munich, and to marry our daughter 
Mina?” 

“ Twere well enough,” replied he; “ but 
Karl’s uncle will not give him the money, or 
perhaps he might talk the old man over to for¬ 
give us that debt too.” 

“ Ah I there it is,” 6aid the woman, queru¬ 
lously. “ Well, well, I am sure if evil befall our 
child, it will not be my fault; I have done all I 
could to prevent it; still, if Kail’s uncle will do 
nothing —” 

How long this dialogue might have conti¬ 
nued, it is difficult to say, had not the English¬ 
man’s impatience made him quicken his steps 
marvellously, as he paced up and down, and 
thus disturb the speakers. 

The next day there was one of those village 
f^tes which make Germany a residence bo de¬ 
lightful for a foreigner, even if he be alone. An 
excellent band, and a large room ornamented 
with wreaths and garlands, and thronged by fair 
girl6, some graceful, few lovely, but all gay and 
good tempered; and the dance and the music 
continue half the night. Never had Mina, the 
Rose of the Wilderness, looked so enchanting; 
never had her bright eyes so often sought the 
place where he, whom she had learned to love 
and admire, usually stood, looking gravely on, 
for he never joined the dance, but he “ thought 
to music.” Often during the evening she cast 
a bright glance at him, as she passed in the 
graceful windings of the dance; but his broad 
brow was graver than usual, his eyes more cold; 
and the maiden knew that there was some 
change, but could not discern what it was. At 
last he drew near to her; but though Karl 
Yugel kept proudly away from the girl he loved 
so well, a Frenchman kept the post most perti¬ 


naciously, whilst Mina pouted like a spoiled 
child. 

The stranger, who knew the character of the 
French—vain as brave, and covetous of applause 
—did not despair of sending away the intruder 
by drawing his attention to the dancers. “ How 
graceful 1” said he, as if lost in admiration; 
“ did you mark the figure of her who sat down 
just now, how exquisitely she waltzed with that 
officer?” 

Mina saw the stranger’s aim, and joined in 
his praises. 

“ Mademoiselle ne danse plus ?” asked the 
Frenchman, gallantly. 

“ Merci! ” was the reply : and looking 
nervously round to see that no one had carried 
off the prize, he hastened to ask the hand of the 
fair one whose grace had been extolled; and 
Mina and the stranger were left alone. 

Fierce flashed the eye of Karl Yugel, as he 
watched from afar the expression of the maiden’s 
face; and he muttered a thousand curses on the 
false Islander. 

“ Mina,” said the stranger, “ 1 have another 
story to tell you; will you leave the dance 
awhile to listen to it ? The night is lovely, kt 
us walk beneath yon treeB, where, fanned by the 
balmy breeze, with the gentle goddess of night 
smiling upoti us through the foliage, and the 
delicious music falling softly upon the ear, we 
ahall find all the advantages which a tale-teller 
could desire, and which will lend an interest to my 
little story that it might not otherwise possess.” 

Gratified, yet trembling, Mina rose, and 
taking the Englishman’s arm, they wandered 
forth together. 

Karl Yugel, with indignant anguish, seeing 
them leave the room, thought fit to follow them, 
and beard his rival with his treachery. But 
then be thought again of his own impotence to 
shield his beloved from the misery which threat¬ 
ened her; and burying his face in bis hands, 
he wept in despair. Meanwhile the stranger 
turned gravely to his companion, and said, 
“ The scene of my story lies amongst your own 
mountains, gentle Mina, and is called in your 
mother tongue, * Der Kampf mit dem Bose/ 
which, for the convenience of the tale-teller, bis 
been translated into his own language, and runs 
thus: ‘ The Struggle with Evil.' 

M In a village remote from any of the main 
streams of commerce and travel, known by 
those only to whom the charms of nature are 
more inviting than the marvels of art, there 
once lived a maiden and a youth ; the one was 
of rare beauty and gentleness, the other of high 
talent, much learning, and an honest heart 
And the youth, seeing that the maiden was sor- 
rounded by the worthless and the low, exposed 
to temptation and bad examples, and much that 
in time would debase the purity of her mind and 
thus destroy her greatest charm, sought her, 
for she was of his kindred, though distant; and 
taking up his abode there, strove, by carefully 
watching over her youth, to shield it from the 
contamination of the scenes in which shews* 
obliged to dwell. And being of a glare 
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thoughtful nature, he taught her the advantages 
to be derived from learning, and gave her the 
clue to a cultivated intellect, within whose 
charmed precincts nothing base or mean can 
enter; and they lived together in an atmosphere 
of poetry and song, which he had gathered 
round them, and both felt themselves superior 
to the gross spirits amongst whom they moved, 
and were happy only in the presence of each 
other. 

“ Of this sweet communion a love might have 
been born, against which time, absence, or cir¬ 
cumstance had been powerless. The youth loved 
already, and wished to make the maiden his 
bride: but he was poor. A stranger came—but 
nought of him.” 

“ And did the stranger also love the maiden?” 
interrupted Mina, from whose eyes shone out 
all the earnestness which her heart threw into 
the question. 

The stranger felt that he could no more meet 
those eyes with his than Vice can look at Virtue; 
and his pale cheek coloured as he replied, “ He 
loved her, but thought not to make her his 
bride.” 

The girl started as if stung by an adder, and 
the olive cheek grew crimson with shame, while 
the stranger continued—“ He loved her then, 
but not as she was worthy to be loved, as did 
the youth, her kinsman ; and he thought of the 
many barriers between them, such as true love 
mocks, and he counted basely upon her affec¬ 
tion—upon her weakness.” 

“ Weakness indeed!” echoed a faint voice, the 
keen sorrows of whose tone pierced his heart, 
and he continued. 

“Oh, maiden, he who dares to speak of 
woman’s frailty, could tell you also of her power; 
but to my story. So Karl—for such was the 
name of the youth—sought the stranger, aud 
with a stern and terrible effort commanding the 
wild tumult of his heart, he said—‘ I come, not 
to mar your happiness, or to stand in the way 
of your love: wed the maiden if she love you, 
and if you feel for her that affection of which 
she is worthy. 1 had fondly hoped one day to 
call her my own—but—but—if you love her as 
I have loved*—and then his brow darkened, and 
strong passion shook him violently, as he added, 
‘ Heed me well; my devotion, though wasted, 
shall watch over her still; and should even one 
Hnrong thought enter your heart towards her, 
more deadly than words can tell shall be my 
vengeance. But 1 would not that ray poor affec¬ 
tion should rob her of the flowery life your rank 
and wealth might offer—no, perish so selfish a 
thought 1* And now overcome by his emotions, 
the strong man sobbed like a child.** 

“Noble Karl!” murmured Mina. 

“ Then the heart of the stranger smote him, 
though he held the menace lightly, and he 
could not bring such a blemish upon the name 
of his land, as that men might say an English¬ 
man had robbed Innocence of the happiness and 
peace it might enjoy, with a love so holy, so 
utterly without all thought of self. 

“ So the stranger struggled with the mighty 


spirit of passion within his heart, and when he 
had conquered it—I will not say how fierce was 
the combat—and felt that he could look with 
calm eyes upon the maiden, he drew near to her 
and prayed, repentant and in grief, that she 
would forgive him, and strive to think of him, 
not with love, but with indulgence; for if the 
Bin of bis heart had been great, so was now his 
remorse.” 

“Sir! began the poor girl, turning indig¬ 
nantly from the Englishman, who knelt before 
her; but then bending in passionate sorrow, 
she added, * I am bitterly punished; you have 
awakened me from a vain dream.” 

Once more did the rebellious spirit of evil 
rise in the heart of the stranger, as, seising her 
hand, he said, “ Yet hear me one moment 1*’ 

“ Nay, insult me not, said the maiden, re¬ 
pulsing him, “with words whose value you have 
made me so cruelly understand.*’ 

The stranger felt the rebuke, and repentance 
sent an arrow through his heart; for wnat is so 
touching as the humiliation we have caused to 
others ? 

“ Let not my struggle, resumed the stranger, 
have been in vain; but may I bear away with 
me the consciousness that my sacrifice lies not 
upon the altar unconsumed, and that you will 
yet be happy with the youth who loves you so 
well. See, yonder goes he, sad and thoughtful; 
shall I bring him to your side ?** 

“Not now! no, not now!” replied Mina with 
choked utterance. 

Again would the stranger have pleaded, but 
the words died upon his lips, so troubled, so 
mournful was the expression upon the girl’s 
face; and without raising her eyes, she turned 
and left him. 

Report saith, that after this conversation the 
stranger sought the dwelling of Hans Gens- 
fleich, Karl’s miser uncle, and so potent were 
the arguments which he used, that not only did 
the old vintner consent to the marriage of Karl 
and Mina, but gave the former sufficient money 
to pay his debts, and to take him to Munich. 
Much marvelled Karl that the money was in 
English bank-notes, till he bethought him that 
his uncle might have sold a hogshead of wine to 
a wealthy milord of that distant country, who for 
some time had resided at Manheim, and so the 
matter ended. 

On the morning of the marriage, the horse of 
the stranger stood pawing the ground before the 
door of the inn, and the rider, booted and 
spurred, took his last farewell of the “ Rose of 
the Wilderness ** and her husband. “ You will 
scarcely be jealous of me now, friend Karl,” said 
he, as, taking from his bosom a small case of 
simple, but tasteful ornaments, he gave them to 
the bride, and then pressed her hand to his lips. 
“ Farewell, sweet maid,’* he added; “ long will 
the stranger think of thee, amongst the loveliest 
of his memories, and farewell, Karl Yugel; be 
happy and distinguished, as your talents may 
well make you. You will give me your hand 
now/’ he added, smiling, as they shook hands 
heartily. “ Farewell, we shall meet no more!” 
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“ How ? why ?” said Karl, kindly, and with 
a flushed cheek. 

“ Nay, ask me not, dear Karl; for answer I 
have none to give, save that your lot is too en¬ 
viable, perchance, to be looked upon without 
repining, and so adieu!” 

“ Adieu, then, if it must be so, gallant stran- 
ger,” said the German, as he accompanied him 
to the gate. 

“ Quiet, Sultan,” said the stranger, as his 
6teed pranced and tossed his head, and spring¬ 
ing into the saddle, he raised his hat from a 
brow upon which sat the calm of conquered 
passion; and raising his eyes to take a last 
farewell of the bride as she watched him from 
the casement just above his head, one bright 
drop—it might be from the heat of some 
passing summer cloud—fell upon his cheek, and 
sank into his heart, as the molten gold which is 
6toried to have been poured on that of Crassus. 
His hand trembled, and his cheek paled for a 
moment; but the shout of children’s voices 
burst upon his ear, and his steed plunged re¬ 
sentfully under the unwonted spur that galled 
him; and the Englishman galloped away. And 
when Karl Yugel sought his bride, he found 
her looking on the road whose windings hid the 
stranger from her sight, and her lip quivered, 
and her hand was cold. But both the maiden 


and the stranger were rewarded; he was saved 
from the ceaseless remorse which Justice ever 
sends to follow the steps of Vice, and breathe a 
blight over the flowers which grow upou its 
way; and Mina, the wife of her youth’s pure 
love—of him who had been to her father, mother, 
lover, and friend—forgot in her happy life the 
cloud which had once for a brief season dark¬ 
ened over it; and if sometimes she remembered 
the stranger horseman, as he was called in the 
village, it was not with the bitterness of 
wounded vanity, nor the sting of love unre¬ 
turned. 

Those who have never known what it is to 
strive with evil till the demon flees from them, 
will probably smile at our story; it will, how¬ 
ever, show, how often man, in his pursuit after 
pleasure, may plant thorns in noble hearts, dash 
from the lips of one purer, better than himself 
the cup of living water, and by the gratification 
of his own ill caprices and grosser tastes, over¬ 
cloud for ever some fair life; unless with the 
peerless prize of wooed beauty, won and within 
his grasp, he should have heart and loyalty 
enough to resign it. 

For the better among men, our moral maybe 
idle; but there are some, doubtless, to whom oar 
tale would speak in their own language. 


THE CHILD 

HANS DUDELDEE. 

(From the German.) 

BY ELIZABETH O’HARA. 

It is a great while ago, many hundred years, 
that there lived a fisherman called Dudeldee 
and his wife. They were so poor that they had no 
house, only a wooden hut, where every one could 
see through the chinks. Dudeldee was happy, 
but his wife was always discontented; she wished 
for one thing and another, and plagued her hus¬ 
band from morning to night. She would never 
let him alone because they were not rich, and 
she could not have all she wanted. 

They were standing one evening at his 
threshold, looking at the prospect; there were 
many pretty cottages around them; and his 
wife said, " See what a hut we have, the worst 
in the place—why cannot we be like others? 
but you are so lazy; you will not work as other 
folks do.” 

u Why what more can I do ?” asked Dudel¬ 
dee ; " do I not go out fishing every day, and 
aU day?” 

M That is not enough,” she answered; ** you 
should Btay all night, and then you might get 
more fish—but you are so idle, you care for 
nothing but sleepingand thus she continued 
scolding him. 

The next day he rose up very early, and went 
to fish in a large lake. And he saw people pass 
up and down, but his nets remained empty. 


’ B CORNER. 

Soon it was mid-day; the reapers seated them¬ 
selves under the shadow of the trees, and ate 
their dinners; but Dudeldee had had no lack, 
and he sorrowfully began to munch a stale, 
mouldy crust he had in his pocket. Again he 
threw his nets; the sun went slowly down, the 
reapers sought their homes, every place was 
silent, and Dudeldee was alone—he had not 
caught a single fish. He was sad and tired, 
and thought of going home; but as he tried a 
last cast he sung— 

“ Fishes, fishes from the lake.” 

" Dear Dudeldee, what will you take V* 

answered a little fish, that came swimming 
towards him with his head just above the 
water. 

Poor Dudeldee was so astonished to bear the 
fish speak, that at first he could not reply; but 
he thought to himself, “ Hum! if I may have 
what I will take, you shall not wait long for an 
answer. He looked about him, thinking what 
he should ask for; but casting his eyes ona 
country house across the lake, he remembered 
his wife’s wish for a better house, so be said, 
“ I should like to have a cottage like that one 
opposite-—it would be a palace after my wooden 
hut. 

“ Go home,” said the little fish, “ and see 
what you shall see.” . 

So Hans Dudeldee went homewards, and 
looking attentively at the farms and cottages, 
saw a beautiful castle, with many rooms, in toe 
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place where his hut used to be. It was so very 
Rrand there was nothing to be wished for. The 
hall was paved with marble, the walls gilded, 
the floors inlaid, the parlours splendidly fur¬ 
nished ; in short, all was so fine that Hans Du¬ 
deldee had no heart to enter it; he could not 
think it was his house. He would have gone 
on further, had not his wife stood on the door¬ 
step. As soon aa he saw her, he called out, 
“ Are you satisfied with your house now ?” and 
told her how it came there. 

“ That is just what surprises me,” she an¬ 
swered ; “ but, after all, I have seen finer houses 
when I was in service at town. It will do ; but 
you are so stupid—you have forgotten the best 
part. See, are our clothes fit for this house ? 
had you not sense enough to wish we should be 
tidily decent? You are always so slow and 
foolish, or we might have had it all at once.” 

She went on Bnarling and grumbling till he 
fell asleep; but he rose by day-break, and set oflf 
to the lake, where, stanaing in the same place, 
he again cast his nets, and cried— 

“ Fishes, fishes from the lake.” 
lt Dear Dudeldee, what will you take?” 
replied the little fish; and Dudeldee soon made 
known his wife’s desire that their clothes should 
suit their new house. 

M You shall have them,” said the fish; and 
the fisherman at once found himself in a fine 
cloth coat, braided with gold, silk shoes and 
stockings, and an embroidered waistcoat, all in 
the latest fashion. When he went home, he 
hardly knew his wife in her silks and satins. 
She was looking qut of the window, and ex¬ 
claimed, " Is that you, Hans ?” 

“ Yes, it is,” he answered. " Now will you 
be satisfied ? ” 

“ We shall see,” she replied. 

They lived on very comfortably for some 
time : at last, as he was going fishing one day, 
M Why do you trouble yourself with fishing ?” 
she asked, “ let it alone, and ask for a big chest 
of gold.” 

” That is true enough,” he thought, as he 
went to the lake; and, throwing in his net, he 
sung— 

“ Fishes, fishes of the lake.” 

“ Dear Dudeldee, what will you take ?” 
again answered the little fish. 

“ A big chest of gold,” he replied. 

“ Go home,” said the fish; ” go up to your 
bedroom, and there you will find a large chest 
of gold.” 

As soon as he was back, his wife bought a 
coach and horses for herself, and a horse for 
him, and went to the town and hired a cook and 
house servants; but all the neighbours laughed, 
and called her the haughty fish-woman. This 
vexed her so much, that she teazed her husband 
perpetually that he should set her above their 
neighbours; so he went out once more with his 
nets, and again sung— 

“ Fishes, fishes of the lake.” 

4t Dear Dudeldee, what will you take ?” 
the little fish again replied. 
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“ I must be an alderman of a court, so that I 
may be higher than all my neighbours.” 

“ Go home,” said the fish, “ it is so.” 

And when he returned home, the neighbours 
were doing homage to his wife, who had already 
imprisoned some of them for nicknaming her 
the haughty fish-woman. 

They often now went into the town where the 
king dwelt, and mixed with the nobility, but 
they did not know how to behave, 60 they were 
laughed at, and a Countess christened them the 
Fish Earl and Countess Dudeldee. Once more 
she grew angry, and said to her husband, “ Let 
yourself be made a King, then I shall be a 
Queen; I shall no longer be called the Fish 
Countess.” 

But Hans Dudeldee remonstrated with her, 
saying, u Think a little; we were poor; we had 
only a hut to live in, and that the worst in the 
neighbourhood; now we have all in abundance; 
let us be contented.” 

His wife, however, would not be satisfied, but 
said, " What! am I to let myself be called the 
Fish Countess ? Am I to endure the pride of 
the town ladies ? No, you must wish as I bid 
you; you must not be so poor-spirited and 
mean. Thus she teased him till he promised 
he would make her a Queen. 

He went to the lake, and casting his nets 
sung his old song. 

“ Count Dudeldee, what will you take ?” re¬ 
turned the little fish. 

He told him he wished to be a King. 

“ Be it so,” said the fish. 

On his return home he found his house much 
larger, and more splendid; and prime ministers 
and marshals, with their ribbons and orders, 
flocked around him. His head felt very heavy, 
and he lifted his hat, when lo! it was a gold 
crown. As for his wife, he did not recognize 
her, he was so dazzled by her golden sceptre 
and jewels. He asked her if she were pleased 
now? 

“ Yes, till I can find something better,” she 
answered; “ I should be a fool to sit still when 
there’s more to be had for asking.” 

They now lived comfortably for some time, as 
Dadelaee's wife could think of nothing more 
to want, and had beheaded the lady who had 
christened her the Fish Countess. But this was 
not to last for ever. She read in the newspaper 
of kings and princes, and that there were kings 
and emperors who had more subjects, power, 
and dominion than Dudeldee. Immediately she 
began to torment him till be promised that he 
would be the greatest king on earth. So he 
once more set his nets and cried— 

“ Fishes, fishes of the lake.” 
t( King Dudeldee, what will you take ?” 

answered the fish; and Dudeldee said, “ Make 
me the mightiest King or Caesar on earth.” 

It was no sooner said than done. He found 
a splendid palace waiting him, and the courts 
crowded. There were poets, with songs in bis 
praise printed in golden letters; schoolmasters, 
with their petitions for an increase of salary 
2 K 
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in their best writing; chamberlains, their hats 
under their arms, hurrying about; country 
people who had law-suits, waiting to beg his 
mercy; sentinels parading before his doors; a 
coach with ten horses, twenty outriders, and six 
footmen hanging behind; peacocks and silver 
pheasants in his park: in short, there was all 
that the greatest Emperor could* have, and also 
two dwarfs waiting to receive his orders to 
amuse him. 

The new Emperor Dudeldee would have been 
the happiest of men if his wife would have 
allowed him, but she constantly told him any 
other lord might raise himself to be his equal, 
and that she could take no pleasure in society 
unless she could do what no one else in the 
world could. Their quarrels were endless, he 
was so angry that his wife would not be satis¬ 
fied ; but they always made it up again. 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked her one 
day. 

“ I am ill from the rainy weather; it has been 
bad for four days, and I will have sunshine. I 
choose to be able to do all I please, that 1 may 
have spring, summer, autumn, and winter, as 
it suits me. Go and make it so.” 

“ Well,” he thought, “ if I can go out in the 
rain and come home in the sunshine, just as my 
wife or I like, she may he pleased at last. I 
should be a fool not to try.” 

Again he threw his nets over his shoulder. 


and passed out by his back gate through the 
rain, up to the lake, where, casting the nets, he 
cried— 

. “ Fishes, fishes of the lake.” 

“ King Dudeldee, what will you take !** 
sung the fish. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ but little; my wife wishes 
to have rain and sunshine, spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, as she chooses.” 

“ Is that all ?** asked the little fish. " No, 
no, King Dudeldee; I see that you and your 
wife are good for nothing, so you shall be the 
oor fisher Dudeldee again; that will teach you 
ow to be so over-grasping and unreasonable.** 

The little fish disappeared, and the dark blue 
waves closed over him. Dudeldee cried oft and 
loud— 

“ Fishes, fishes of the lake,” 
but his friend never again replied— 

“ Dear Dudeldee, what will you take?'* 

No, there he stood, poor as the first day, in 
his leathern hose, an old, old fisherman. His 
castle and palace were gone; but there was his 
wooden hut, and his wife in her filthy rags, a 
miserable shrew. This is the story of the un¬ 
reasonableness of persons who are never satis¬ 
fied, and at last were laughed at by all who 
knew them. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


FLORAL CARD-BASKET. 

IN CROCHET. 

Materials Of crystal wool, a small quantity of each of the following colours: light and dirk 
green, blue, violet, and claret. Shaded lilac, cerise, and violet Berlin. Plain white, 4 skeins, strind, 
and two shades of red; 6 shades of orange, 2 skeins of claret filoselle, and 1 of black floss; 1 ball of 
light green spangled twine, fine and coarse wire, and a few ears of barley; 5 yards crochet cord. 


With the darkest orange (almost brown) 
begin on the end of the crochet cord, 12 sc. 
Close into a round, and work with the same co¬ 
lour another round, increasing sufficiently to 
keep the cord flat. 

2nd round. Same orange and white; x 2 
orange, 4 white, X 7 times in the round. 

3rd. Next orange, X 3 orange on two; 5 
white on 4, X 7 times. 

In increasing on a round, observe to make 
the extra stitches in the centre rather than at the 
edges of a stripe. In working 5 white on 4, 
for instance, it is better to do 2 on the 2nd or 
the 3rd, than on the 1st or 4th. This rule 
always holds good in radiating patterns. 

4th. Next orange; X 4 orange on 3, 6 white 
on 5, X 7 times. 

5th. Next orange and claret filoselle; X 5 
orange on 4, 8 claret on 6 white, X times. 

6th. Next orange; X 9 orange, coming over 
5 orange, and 1 silk at each end; 6 claret over 
the 6 centre of light claret, x 7 times. 


7th. Lightest orange; 2 claret over the centre 
| of 6 claret, and all the rest light orange, inereu- 
ing enough to keep the round quite flat; fasten 
i off. 

Take a piece of wire, 3 inches long, and with 
the violet-spangled work do 24 stitches of sc 
over it, leaving a morsel of wire at each end to 
turn down. X Take the spangled twine, and 
| do thus: • 3 d c, 2 ch, miss 2 •, end with 3 d c. 

! Turn back, and do 3 d c under every chain, and 
| 2 ch between, beginning and ending with 3 ch, 
j and 1 d c on the end d c. Do these two rowi 1 4 
times backwards and forwards. Then with the 
[ claret wool do a row of 8 c, holding in a wire, 
and working on every 6titch of the last end: 
X Do between the crosses 5 times, and at the 
6th join the last row to the first wire. t 

A line of s c must now be worked with the 
violet-spangled wool, at each edge of thiswece, 
working in the ends of wire. At one edge it 
must be contracted to fit the ro und already 
made; the other edge should be stretched •* 
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jnuch as possible. Crochet it to the round. At 
the outer edge do a sc stitch with the claret 
iiloselle, on every stitch. 

Foe the Border. —With the violet wool, 
1 d c, 2 ch, miss 2 of the last round. Repeat all 
round. Work with a coarse hook, say No. 14. 

2nd round. Same wool; *sc under a loop, 
3 ch, 2 d c under the next, X 1 cb, 2 d c under 
the next, X 3 times, 3 ch, * repeat all round. 

Last round. Spangled cord; s c over the last 
s c under the same chain, 4 ch, s c under ch be¬ 
fore the 2 d c, 7 ch, s c under the chain between 
the second and third set of 2 d c, 7 ch, s c un¬ 
der chain after the last 2 d c, 4 ch, x ; repeat 
all round. 

For the Leaves.— Five light green, and 
five dark. Make a chain of 17 stitches. Cut 
off a piece of cannetille, 4 inches long, and 
work it up one side and down the other. 

1st side. 1 8 c, 1 short double, and 1 d c in 
one, 2 d c, 1 short treble, and one t c in one, 12 
t c, 1 t c, and 1 short t c in one, 1 d c, 1 d c, and 
1 short d c in 1, 2 8 c in one. Bend the wire 
down the other side of the chain, and work on it 
1 8 c in the same stitch as the last, 1 short d c, 
and 1 d c in one, 1 d c, 1 short t c, and 1 t c in 
one, 12 t c, 1 t c, and 1 short t c in one, 2 d c, 
1 d c, and 1 short d c in one, 1 sc slip. To 
fasten off, plait the end of wool with the two 
ends of wire, to form a small stem. 


For the Flowers. — Wind some black 
floss round a card one inch wide, about twelve 
times; secure the threads at one edge of the card 
before slipping off. Cut the loops to form a 
tassel. Do three of these. For the poppy : 
with blue wool make a chain of 6, close it into a 
round, and work on it 1 d c in every stitch, with 
1 ch between. 

2nd round. D c under every chain, with 2 ch 
between. Join on the darkest red wool. D c 
under every chain, with 3 chain between. Join 
on the light red, x sc under one chain, 1 ch, 
3 d c under the next chain, 1 ch, X all round. 

Sew in the little tassel of black floss at the 
centre of the flower, and it is complete. 

Three of these poppies are to be made, and 
four rather smaller flowers, two of which are to 
be begun with straw colour, and finished with 
violet; the others finished with scarlet (both 
ombre). 

The flowers, leaves, and ears of corn are 
sewed in groups on the outer wire of the basket. 

Two new stitches are introduced here. Short 
d c is begun like d c, but the thread drawn 
through three bops together. Short t c is be¬ 
gun like t c, but the thread drawn through 
three loops first, and then through two. Each 
is a little shorter than the stitch from which it 
derives its name. 

Aiguillbtte. 


SOFA CUSHION. 

IN APPLICATION. 

Materials :—A square of rich cloth, of any colour that will harmonize with the furniture; a piece of 
black velvet of the same sizo (that with a silk face will do); a knot of black Albert braid, and of any 
colour that will suit the cloth, and six skeins of coarse sewing silk to match; also some liquid glue, and 
black silk. 



The Albert braid is (as most of our readers are gestion, for coloured braid-work and application, 
aware), a new material* manufactured at our sug- It has a much richer effect than Russian silk 
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The Work-Table. 


braid, which is flat, and always needs something 
to throw it up. In sewing on Albert braid, the 
stitches are to be taken across the thin parts of 
the cord. About four to every inch will be 
quite sufficient. 

We have recommended black Albert and 
some other colour for this cushion. This colour 
should not be the same as the ground, but 
should contrast well with it. With crimson 
cloth for instance, green braid would look well, 
and vice versd . With blue, a yellow cord may 
be used, and with an orange ground a rich 
dark blue braid is very effective. 

To prepare the work. Draw a quarter of the 
pattern, of the full size, on writing paper; then 
take a large sheet, fold it evenly in four thick¬ 
nesses, lay the drawing over it, and prick the 


outlines through all the folds of the paper. Lay 
the pattern, thus prepared, over the velvet, keep¬ 
ing it in its place by means of weights, and 
pounce it. Remove the paper; go over the 
marks with a solution of flake white and gum 
arabic, and with sharp-pointed scissors cut out 
the whole pattern on the velvet. Lay the velvet 
on the cloth, with every part properly arranged, 
and glue it down. 

I The black braid is laid at the edge of the vel- 
I vet, and the coloured close to it, on the cloth. 
The fibres of the leaves are then worked in chain 
stitch with the coloured silk. 

A souare of black velvet, or of cloth like the 
grouna, may be used for the back of the cushion, 

I and a thick cord, with a tassel at every corner, 

I is the proper trimming. Aiguillbtte. 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


IK POINT LACE. 

Materials :—The Point Lace Cottons of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co., Boar’s Head Cotton Manti* 
faeturers, Derby; and No. 7 White Cotton French Braid. 


In compliance with the request of seve¬ 
ral of our friends, we give them a section 
of a very simple and inexpensive point 
lace handkerchief border. The pattern is 
to be repeated as often as required, to 
form half of each side, and reversed for 
the other half. It may be traced from 
the engraving, which gives the stitches 
with so much accuracy, that no possible 
‘difficulty can arise in working them. 
They are all to be found in the earliest 
point lace instructions. The three rows 
of Sorrento edging which form the outer 
border are done with W. Evans and 
Co.*8 Mecklenburgh thread. No. 120. 
The same should be used for the Raleigh 
bars which form the ground-work for the 
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cotton. The Valenciennes in No. 150 of the The English and Venetian bars in No. 100, 
same. Mecklenburgh thread. Aiguillette. 


FLANDERS LACE D’OYLEY. 

Materials :—W. Evans and Co.'s Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 16, and Moravian Cotton, No. 70, 
with two steel meshes, Nos. 14 and 16. Eagle cardboard gauge, and a large one, No. 10. 



This is the first of a set of six d'oyleys, in is then done. Cut oft' the foundation, and on 
Flanders lace, which we propose to give to our the first row (that done with the fine mesh), 
subscribers; and the description of this one will work the other half of the square like the first, 
serve equally well for every other of the set, the omitting only the row done with the No. 16 
pattern to be darned in the centre being the mesh. 

only difference. By referring our readers there- When you again come to one stitch, the 
fore to this number of the Magazine, when we square is made, and the border only is to be 
give the other engravings, without troubling added. 

them by repeating our directions, we shall be For the Border. —Do a round with the 
enabled to give them an extra article on work in No. 10 mesh, over which you must pass the 
each number; a boon which we doubt not they thread twice in making every one, doing two 
will appreciate. stitches in each at the corner, ascertaining that 

The centre of the d’oyley is done in square there is an even number of stitches in the 
netting, thus: on a foundation of 53 stitches, round. 

do a row* of common netting, with mesh No. 16, 2nd row. Finest mesh. Begin as for an ordi- 
having 51 stitches only. Then take the mesh nary stitch; but after passing the thread over 
No. 14, and work backwards and forwards, the mesh, insert the netting-needle in the second 
always omitting the last loop of the row, until loop in the contrary way to that in which a 
you come to one stitch only. Half the square | stitch is usually taken, and drawing the first 
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A Dirge, 


loop through the second, net it; then net the 
second stitch. Repeat this process with every 
two stitches, until the whole round is done. 
Finish with one round of plain netting. 

This stitch is usually called Egyptian stitch. 


When the netting is done, die pattern is to be 
darned on it from the engraving, using the Mo¬ 
ravian cotton, and beginning in the centre of 
the d’oyley. 

AlGUlLLKTTE, 


SUNSET. 

BT THE LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 

Fall tenderly and softly fades away 
The slowly, beautifully-dying day ; 

Like sweetest memories of the precious past, 
Lovelier and lovelier seems it to the last. 

Another leaf is from our Life-tree shaken— 
Another step Eternity hath taken. 

What hopes are gathered to their graves to-night— 
What visions and what dreams have ta’en their 
flight! 

Fast waves of hours have sought the Eternal sea,— 
We, too, draw near our Immortality ! 

Another leaf is from our Life-tree shaken— 
Another step Eternity hath taken. 

How bright, how soft, the deeply-mantling clouds, 
Bay's latest draperies, and the sun's rich shrouds! 
Ah! lovelier than the rosy birth of Love, 

Declining and Decay can be above! 

Another leaf is from our Life-tree shaken— 
Another step Eternity hath taken* 

A Heavenly thing can dying there be made ; 

Smiles o'er the whole celestial scene have played, 
With retinue and with regalia bright 
As that of conquering kings—Day sinks to Night. 
Another leaf is from our Life-tree shaken— 
Another step Eternity hath taken. 

Ye vanished moments ! ye are gone with all 
That in your flying visits did befall; 

Keen pungs, sweet pleasures — Hope, Dismay, 
Surprise, 

And all your precious charge of smiles and sighs : 
Another leaf is from our Life-tree shaken— 
Another step Eternity hath taken. 

In worlds afar, say, shall your trumpet-voice 
Past hours 1 sigh forth “Lament," or sing “Re¬ 
joice" ? 

Ah! little matters here your joy or care, 

If ye but lead to the endless rapture there! 

Another leaf is from our Life-tree shaken— 
Another step Eternity hath taken. 

Too much we dwell upon this earthly scene, 

Too much upon its grief or gladness lean;— 

And let the leaves of Life drop one by one, 

Scarce heeding licw Eternity sweeps on ! 

Another leaf is from our Life-tree shaken, 
Another step Eternity hath taken. 

It should not be! That gladness or that grief,— 
They're but like passing tints on each light leaf. 

The fruit is deathless!—vain the Joy, the Care, 

Save as they sow the Eternal harvest there ! 

Another leaf is from our Life-tree shaken— 
Another step Eternity hath taken. 


THE DEPARTED. 

fcY ADA TREY ANION. 

Though each beam Hope flung round thee is faded, 
To kindle to brightness no more— 

Though the dark grave thy fair form hath shaded, 
And all thy brief beauty is o’er; 

My heart, oh! no other shall fill it. 

Though lovely that other may be, 

However the cold world may chill it, 

Its beatings shall still be for thee. 

Thy sweet deeds, unknown to the many, 

On that faithful tablet are traced, 

Thy virtues, unequalled by any 

Whoso lustre Time's annals hath graced— 
The tender remembrances vying. 

Of all which in life thou hast been, 

And the image thou left me dying, 

So passionless, calm, and serene. 

My life, like a river which glasses 
A pure beam received from above, 

Though drear be the way which it passes, 

Still mirrors the light of thy love; 

Hushed where that soft radiance is shining, 

The dark waters silently roll, 

So my sad spirit glides, unrepining— 

The spell o'er its waves is thy soul. 
JRamsgatc, 1852. 


A DIRGE. 

Through the long night, 

From the grey ghostly tower, 
The church-cluck booms the hour 
Through the long night. 

The silent moon 

Comes from the earth, and glides 
Upwards, until she rides 
At her high noon. 

Her slant beams steal 
Through latticed panes, and trace 
In silver light the place 
Where thou didst kneel. 

But in the shade 

Rises the tall w hite stone 
That heads thy grave, my own—» 
So newly made. 

Till by degrees 

The rising moon creeps round, 
And from the grassless mound 
The darkness flees. 

On the cold stone, 

Graved deep, she reads thy name, 
That from all voices came 
In dulcet tone. 
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She reads thy years— 

Alas! so few, so few ! 

A blossom bathed in dew, 

Cropp'd by Death's shears. 

Adown the skies 
Droppetb the silent moon, 

And from the grave-yard soon 
The radiance dies. 

Through the long night, 

From the grey ghostly tower, 

The church-clock booms the hour 
HU morning light. 


LOVE, THE ARTIST. 

BY W. C. BENNETT. 

u O Art, unto my longing eyes," 

I said, “ her charms for ever give; 

In that sweet life that never dies 
For ever let her beauty live.” 

And Art his eager pencil plied 

To paint her charms, all charms above: 

But soon, “ In vain I strive," he cried ; 

“ Oh who can paint her—who but Love ?" 

I turned to Fancy—“To my sight," 

I murmured, “ from the glowing air 

Oh let her gaze my soul delight, 

As if she breathed beforo me there !" 

At Fancy’s call her image came— 

Oh not her charms, all charms above! 

Poor Fancy's cry was but the same— 

“ Oh who can paint her—who but Love ?" 

Then mighty Love, with laughing joy, 

The pencil seized with wild delight, 

And ere I well could mark the boy, 

She laughed in life before my sight! 

Oh who like him such brows could draw, 
Such dark, deep eyes, all eyes above— 

Like him could paint the charms I saw ? 

Oh who can paint her*—who but Love ? 


THE VIOLET. 

(From the German of Goethe,) 

BY A. BA8KERVILLE. 

A violet in a meadow lone, 

Repined in solitude, unknown, 

A lovely little flower. 

There came a gentle shepherdess, 

With tripping step and flowing tress, 
And sang, and sang 
Along the meadow green. 

Ah! thinks the violet, would I were 
’Mong flowers fairest of the fair, 

A little, little while; 

TUI me the maid had pluck'd, caress'd, 
And to her snow-white bosom press’d—• 
Oh but, oh but 
One short, one fleeting hour ! 

The maiden came, but oh, alas! 
flaw not the violet in the grass, 

And crush'd the gentle flower! 

Then, dying, sang it as she went, 

“ If I must die, I die content, 

For at her feet I die!" 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF GRACE 
DARLING. 

BY MAHIA NORRIS. 

Among the lonely deeps this Maid was bred; 

Their shells and weeds her playthings, and their 
song 

The nightly music of her pillowed head. 

Oft with a sense of pain, she heard the strong, 
Wild beatings of the unmanageable waves, 

Which keep their festival in those North seas, 

And in their orgies make unnumbered graves. 

Oft, too, on high went up her kindly pleas 
For those who battled with the stormy strife; 

But not with these she ended; courage rare 
Nerved her to stretch a hand to perilled life, 

And gave her strength to nobly do and dare. 
Presuming nought, nor yet of aught afraid; 

| True heroine she—this brave Northumbrian Maid* 


AUTHENTIC LETTERS OF MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU. 

(Continued from page 249.) 


No. VI. 

MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU TO MRS. 
WILLIAM ROBINSON. 

JUVENILE BALL AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 

Hill Street, April llM, 1779. 
Dear Madam, 

Your account of my dear niece’s amendment 
of health gave me the greatest pleasure. I be¬ 
gan to be very uneasy at not hearing from you, 
for it being your rule to make every one as 
happy as you can, I was afraid your silence was 
occasioned by not having good news to tell. 
Indeed, the weather was so unfavourable to 


health, one could hardly flatter oneself any great 
progress in it could be made. I greatly rejoice 
that the dear amiable child is better, and hope, 
as the spring advances, she will every day find 
herself recovering, till she is in full possession 
of all the joys of health, and all the sweet plea¬ 
sures of the early season of life. I have not any 
complaint to make of the autumn of life, but 
that many of the companions of its earlier sea¬ 
son drop off; but it is terrible to be in appre¬ 
hension of losing one of those one loves, whose 
age gives a reasonable hope they might survive 
one. 1 hope my niece will live to tell her nieces 
and her daughters what a good-humoured old 
lady Aunt Montagu was—how she gave tickets 
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and dancing shoes to her young kindred for 
balls; and though she was wrinkled, it was 
not with care; and though she was pale, it was 
not with envy; and if she looked ghastly, it 
was not from malice of heart. I look upon my 
young relations as a virtuoso in flowers does on 
the roses and carnations in his green-houses—as 
what is to sweeten, embellish, and enliven my 
winter. 

I carried my little man to a ball at Marl¬ 
borough House on Monday night. We went at 
seven, and did not get home till one in the 
morning. The weather was cool—the apart¬ 
ments were large and high—there were nine 
couple of little folks, who all danced very well. 
The Duke of Marlborough’s children are re¬ 
markably handsome—between ten and eleven. 
There was a fine supper for the dancers; and it 
was very entertaining to see little beaux flatter¬ 
ing little belles, and little belles flattering little 
beaux, with as much spirit as they would do ten 
ears hence. The Duke of Bedford seems a fine 
ealthy boy, which I was glad to see; for with¬ 
out health his great inheritance could give but 
little pleasure. I think the next generation will 
excel the last in dancing—I wish they may excel 
us in everything. I bad many compliments 
made me on the appearance and manners of my 
little man—he haa a good ear, and dances well. 
The Duchess of Marlborough invited only the 
parents of the young folks, and two or three 
particular Bishops and Mrs. Moore were there. 
She inquired after you. 

I was very sorry you and my brother were 
not in town when the Primate of Ireland, Sir 
William Robinson, and our family, dined here. 
We all dined in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Thurs¬ 
day. The Primate and Sir William will dine 
there on Sunday. His Grace will soon go to 
Bath. The late east sharp wind drove away the 
impatience I had to be in the country, but to¬ 
day the wind is west, and my rural wishes are 
returned; but I have not yet fixed my time for 
leaving London, not knowing what weather will 
take place of the cold and dry. 

My best compliments attend my brother-my 
best wishes the dear little ones. 

I am, dear Madam, 

Your most affectionate Sister, 
(Signed) E. Montagu. 

No. VII. 

bANCING—INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS OF LIFE 
—SHERIDAN’S “SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL*’— 

. DUCHES8 OF DEVONSHIRE—UNCERTAINTY 
OF LIFE—THE THREE GREATEST BLESS¬ 
INGS. 

Sandleford, July the Oth, 1 777. 

Dear Madam, 

Your account of my dear niece’s perfect re¬ 
covery gave me great pleasure. I think I see in 
her disposition all the elements of which a good 
daughter, wife, mother, sister, mistress of a 
family, are composed; and from hence I prog¬ 


nosticate that she will make others happy and be 
so herself. As she was not the worse for the 
ball, I am glad she partook of the pleasure of it; 
if she resembles a certain Miss Robinson, who 
lived in the neighbourhood some years ago, she 
will reckon a ball among the first enjoyments of 
human life. Considering her state of health, I 
do not know whether it was very prudent in her 
father to carry her there, but I am sure it was 
very amiable; the error should always be rather 
on the side of indulgence. One should consider 
that though there will be dancing as long as the 
world endures, it it but a short time that an in¬ 
dividual will dance. I have sometimes suffered 
Montagu to flv his kite in a cold evening in 
autumn, when 1 have trembled for fear he should 
get an ague, because the kite-season is short, and 
that if that time three years the weather should 
be ever so favourable tne opportunity would not 
have been valued. To fits of peevishness, or 
gloom, or obstinacy, I am very severe, because 
they are always contrary to the happiness of the 
animal in all its stages of existence. Bad habits 
are never to be indulged, as they lead to great 
and permanent evil; but whoever can deny a 
child a harmless pleasure, and to taste the joys 
peculiar to its season of life, is more wicked 
than Macbeth, who murdered the innocent asleep . 
Their day-dreams are quite as innocent and 
much more gay. 

The warmth of the weather prevented my 
seeing the “School for Scandal;’’ but every 
one agrees with you in commending it. Of all 
the vices of the human disposition, a love of 
scandal and detraction is the most contemptible. 
It has now got from the gossips’ tea-table to the 
pre|8, and the scribblers weekly let fly their pop¬ 
guns at the Duchess of Devonshire’s feathers. 
Her Grace is innocent, good-humoured, and 
beautiful; but these adders are blind, and deaf, 
and cannot be charmed. However, the scrib¬ 
blers are some of them—and all of them— 
hungry ; but the circulators of scandal, who 
have neither hunger for their excuse nor wit to 
give it a seasoning, are sad vermin, and I am 
glad Mr. Sheridan has so well exposed them. 

The uncertainty of human life is certainly a 
discouragement to every enterprise; but to none 
less, I think, than to building a house. If it is 
a good one, there will be somebody to live in it 
and enjoy its comforts; if otherwise, its incon¬ 
veniences will not make one uneasy in the tomb. 
To undertake a trust, which by not fulfilling 
may be detrimental to some person; to bring 
children into the world when it is too late in life 
to hope to see them educated and established; 
are things about which a prudent person may 
hesitate; but even in this case we can never do 
wrong when we follow the general principles by 
which the Author of our nature has intended we 
should be directed. The shortness and uncer¬ 
tainty of life would discourage all great under¬ 
takings ; and as the human race is to continue. 
Providence has ordered we should act here as if 
we were to live for ever. 

We have had a series of the worst weather 
since I came hither that I ever knew at this time 
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of the year. Sir William Temple says, the three 
greatest blessings are health, peace, and fine 
weather: the first two are most important, and 
I have enjoyed them in so perfect a degree that 
I have well endured the want of the third. Dr. 
Robertson*8 History of America has amused me 
bjr my fireside when wind and rain have com¬ 
bined against my amusements abroad; a long 
deprivation of the quiet joys of rural life gives 
me a quick relish for them: if I had stayed in 
town, the great numbers of foreigners lately 
arrived there, who have all brought letters of 
recommendation to me, or would have been 
naturally introduced by my previous acquaint¬ 
ance with them abroad, must have taken up 
much of my time and attention. Lord Shelburne 
called here the other day, to invite me to Bowood 
to meet PAbb6 Raynal, whom I knew in Paris, 
and two French countesses, who brought letters 
to me from some of the beaux esprits there; so 
to them I shall have an opportunity of express¬ 
ing my regret at being out of town; but there 
is a Spanish Baron de Castille, and some others 
who were also recommended to me, who I fear 
will depart with a bad opinion of my hospitality 
—-for twenty to one my English concierge in 
Hill-street would not make them understand, 
when they delivered their letters, that I was in 
the country. 

At present my scheme is to go to London for 
the melancholy pleasure of taking leave of the 
Lord Primate and my friend Mrs. Vesey; one 
is desirous to defer the separation from one’s 
friends to the last moment—the farewell always 
comes too soon. When these friends leave 
London I believe I shall set out for Mount 
Edgecumbe, having long promised Lady Edge- 
cumbe a visit, and shall carry Montagu with 
me, who is schoolfellow of Mr. Edgecumbe, and 
is strongly invited. I shall call at Bowood in 
my way for a day or two. I shall return again 
to Sandleford, having, perhaps, first made a 
visit to Lady Nuneham, which I have also pro¬ 
mised. Mr. and Mrs. Vesey arrived here yes¬ 
terday, but alas! leave me on Friday; they are 
going from hence to Mr. Burke’s, at Beacons- 
field, who has kindly asked me to be of the 
party; but as I shall be a good while absent 
from Sandleford, I have many domestic matters 
to settle before I depart. I had a most polite 
and entertaining letter, the other day, from my 
broth'er Robinson. I wish we two honest farmers 
lived near together; with brotherly love and 
rural sincerity I flatter myself we should be very 
happy; but, in this short life, how short a time 
does one enjoy the friends one loves ! 1 under¬ 

stand my Lord Primate and Sir William Robin¬ 
son intend Horton the honour of a visit. I am 
very happy that my eldest nephew is to have the 
advantage of appearing in Ireland, under the 
Primate’s protection. I beg my love to your 
consort ana my nieces, and to my nephew if at 
home; and when you see my brother Robinson 
I shall be obliged to you if you will present my 
most affectionate respects to him. With great 
regard, I am, dear madame. 

Your most affectionate sister, 

(signed) Eliz. Montagu. 


I beg my love to the Recorder, Mrs. Charles 
Robinson, and my niece. Compliments to Mrs. 
C. Scott. 


No. VII. 

ILLNESS OF YOUNG MONTAGU — VISIT TO 
LORD HARCOURT, AT NUNEHAM — MON¬ 
SIEUR AND MADAME DE NOAILLES — 
TAKING OF TRTCONDERAGO. 

Sandleford , the 2 6th September , 1777. 

Dear Madam, 

My brother, the Recorder, would probably in¬ 
form you that he left me in Lonaon, nursing 
Montagu in the measles. I went to London on 
the 19th of July, in order to make my adieux to 
the Primate of Ireland, and ray friend Mrs. 
Vesey, who were on the point of leaving England. 
Three days after I got to Hill-street, my little 
man was brought home in a very drooping con¬ 
dition, and continued so for a good while; at 
last the measles appeared, and thank God were 
not accompanied with any dangerous symptoms: 
but he suffered a good deal, and I believe his 
aunt not less. The voice I had been used to 
hear sing a merry song, or whistle a jolly tune, 
uttered nothing fcut groans. On Saturday fort¬ 
night he was so recovered, that I brought him 
with me to Sandleford, and what with riding on 
horseback, jumping on the hayricks, playing at 
trap-ball, and whatever suited the character of 
valetudinarian or boy, he perfectly recovered his 
health and strength; but to confirm the good 
things, I was ordered by Sir J. Pringle and Mr. 
Farquhar to send him to bathe in the sea. I 
thought Deal, not being a public place, prefer¬ 
able to any bathing-town in that style. Coffee¬ 
houses, balls, and assemblies are not good 
for boys. At Deal his tutor will keep him to his 
studies, and my god-son, who was in France 
with us, is now with Mrs. Carter; so there he 
will have a safe and proper playfellow. Mon¬ 
tagu and Mrs. Gilbank set out on Mouday: he 
will be at Deal on Thursday. I ordered him to 
wait on the Recorder, his aunt, and cousin; but 
as we are confined to time, he must make the 
best of his way to Deal, else he should have 

F aid his duty to you and my brother at Denton. 

have ordered to have him physicked and 
cleared of the remains of the measles before I 
sent him to bathe : we are therefore obliged to 
encroach on the holydays, which I never love to 
do; but I hope Mr. Heath will not blame us. 
He is ordered to bathe three weeks. Mon¬ 
tagu’s measles deranged all my schemes: I 
could not carry him to Mount Edgecumbe to 
take his physic, regular exercise, &c.; and when 
that affair was over, the time for going to school 
left but bare three weeks for the bathing. 

I propose to go to Lord Harcourt’s on Fri¬ 
day. 1 have had repeated invitations all this 
summer, and had intended going in about three 
weeks; but Lady Nuneham earnestly entreats 
me to meet the French Ambassador and his 
lady there this week, which I shall do with great 
pleasure. Nuneham is a very fine place, and 
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the owners of it are so amiable and agreeable, 
that one passes one’s time very pleasantly. It 
sometimes resembles a congress of all the am¬ 
bassadors in Europe; for Lord Harcourt having 
been in a public character, all the ambassadors, 
and indeed all foreigners of distinction, come 
thither. I remember passing three days there 
once without hearing a syllable of English 
spoken. Had every one of the company spoken 
his mother tongue, it would have resembled 
Babel. Monsieur and Madame de Noailles are 
most agreeable persons, and I wish we may not 
have any other foreigners while they stay. Our 
“ measles ” prevented my paying my respects to 
Madame de Noailles when 1 was in town, as her 
little son has not had the distemper, and he is a 
person of great importance, being heir apparent 
to the greatest house in France in point of con¬ 
nexions, and in rank and fortune equal to any. 

The primate and Sir William Robinson were 
much pleased with mv brother’s kind reception 
of them ; indeed, I do not know any one who 
makes his house so agreeable to his friends. Ilis 
parts and knowledge make him an excellent 
companion, and his apparent benevolence, in¬ 
tegrity, and virtues endear his talents. I am 
much rejoiced to find riding has been of so 
much service to my niece, and I flatter myself 
she will soon get an established state of health. 
I dare say Miss Mary wishes herself old enough 
to be of the riding-party with her brother and 
sister. 

I expect every day to hear of the arrival of our 
friends at Armagh. I was a little uneasy about 
my brother’s health when he set out on his 
journey; but as the exercise did not bring any 
return of his jaundice, I have no doubt but 
change of air will be of service to him. I agree 
entirely with the Primate that your reverend 
consort would grace a stall; but he is of so un¬ 
ambitious a spirit, I believe he will not take any 
pains to get into one. Dean of Canterbury 
would suit him very well. A dean is not 
obliged to fast or pray, nor has the troublesome 
care of any soul but his own. We are now 
very busy in the harvest: we had a great deal of 
hay, and fortunately very little of it was spoiled. 
We have a prodigious crop of wheat this year, 
and I daresay our neighbours have the same; 
and yet old wheat sola at 78. 6d. a bushel last 
week, and some new wheat for 8s. I hope, 
though I am a farmer, the prices will soon fall, 
for the poor labourers cannot earn a subsistence 
for their families, when bread bears 6uch a price. 
I have about forty reapers at work at present, to 
take advantage of the fine weather. I brewed 
seven hogsheads of small beer for them, and fear 
it will not last to the end of harvest. The poor 
reapers and haymakers bring nothing but 
water into the field, which, with bad cheese and 
fine bread, is their general fare. I think our 
northern people are much more notable: their 
meals are more plentiful and less delicate: they 
eat coarse bread, and drink a great deal of milk, 
and have often salt beef. 

I must not congratulate you on the taking 
Triconderago, as I imagine all the prophecies in 


your house foretold it would not be taken, and 1 
observe in general, if people have predicted a 
misfortune, they had rather it should happen 
than have their prediction fall into discredit. 

I beg the favour of you to present my most 
affectionate compliments to your divine, and 
best love to my nephew and nieces. I presume 
my nephew now keeps happy holidays. 

With very sincere esteem, I am, my dear 
madam. Your most affectionate sister 

and faithful friend, and humble servant, 
(signed) Eliz. Montagu. 

No. IX. 

MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU TO MRS. WM. 

ROBINSON. 

SOCIETY AND AMUSEMENTS AT BATH—MR. 

ANSTEY — SIR EDWARD KNATCHBULL — 

8 IR ARTHUR AND LADY CROrTS. 

Sandleford, June 13 th, 1779. 

Dear Madam, 

I am ashamed to look at the date of your 
obliging letter; but writing, you know, is 
eluded from the Bath regimen, and not much 
favoured by the modes of a Bath life. Dr. 
Fothcrgill had been for three years urging me 
to try those waters, and upon my being a little 
indisposed last week, he repeated his exhorta¬ 
tions, and I promised I would make the expe¬ 
riment as soon as Montagu returned to Har¬ 
row, after the Easter holidays. I knew I should 
be more averse to going to Bath on an uncertain 
hope of benefit, when my new house was 
habitable, as it will be in all respects much pre¬ 
ferable to Hill-street in the spring. I stopped 
only one day at Sandleford in my way to Bath, 
so I arrived there on the 15th of April. 1 found 
more benefit from the waters than my doctor and 
my expectations had flattered me with, as I had 
not been at Bath since the Circus was finished, 
and the Crescent begun. I was much struck 
with the beauty of the town. In point of society 
and amusement it comes next (but after a long 
interval) to London. There are many people esta¬ 
blished at Bath who were once of the polite and 
the busy world; so they retain a certain polite¬ 
ness of manner and vivacity of mind, which one 
cannot find in any country town; but all con¬ 
tracted societies, and where there are no great 
objects of pursuit, must in time grow a little 
narrow and un peufade ; but then there is con¬ 
tinually an addition of company, by people who 
come for the waters, from all tne active parts of 
life; and they throw a vivacity into conversation 
which one must not expect from persons whose 
chief object is the odd trick or a sans prendre. 
Cards are the great business of the inhabitants 
of Bath. The ladies, as is usual in little so¬ 
cieties, are some of them a little gossiping, and 
apt to find fault with the cap, the gown, the 
manner, or understandings of their neighbours; 
but that does not much concern the water- 
drinkers, who, not being resident, are not the 
objects of their envy; and I must say they are 
all very obliging to strangers. As the Primate 
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of Ireland wa-sat Hath almost all the time I was 
there, I had the daily pleasure of passing my 
time in the most agreeable society—for such is 
that of a person of his noble mind, endeared still 
more by his friendship to our family. I did not 
go at all to the public rooms, which are hot and 
noisy; aud as much as I could I excused myself 
from private assemblies ; so when the Primate, 
Lord Stormont, and some others of my ac¬ 
quaintance, who happened to be at Bath, had 
an idle hour, they bestowed it on me. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, unluckily for me, went 
away the day I came to Bath. We just met at 
Marlborough. Another most agreeable ac¬ 
quaintance of mine, the Provost of Eton, ar¬ 
rived only just before I came away. Mr. Anstey 
was often with me, and you will believe he is 
very droll and entertaining; but what recom¬ 
mends him more, is his great attention to his 
family. He has eight children. He instructs 
his boys in the Greek and Latin; so that they 
are fitted for the upper forms of Eton School, 
where their education is finished. He has a 
house in the Crescent, at which he resides the 
greatest part of the year. Mrs. Anstey is a very 
desirable, amiable woman, and does not deal in 
the gossip of the place. There is also Mr. 
Hamilton in the Crescent: he is very polite 
and agreeable, has been much abroad, and lived 
much in the great world. I should dislike 
Bath much less if the houses were larger. 1 
always take the largest that can be got in the 
Circus or Crescent; and on the outside it ap¬ 
pears a good stone edifice; in the inside, a nest 
of boxes, in which I should be stifled, if the 
masonry was not so bad as to admit winds at 
many places. The society and mode of life are 
infinitely preferable to that one can find in any 
other country town, but much less agreeable 
than London. I believe, if I were to act the 
art of Minos in this world, I should use it as a 
ind of purgatory, to which I should send those 
who had not the taste or qualifications which 
deserved to be put into the capital city, nor 
were yet so disagreeable and unsociable as to 
merit suffering the terrors and horrors of a long 
winter in the country. 

When I left Bath, Dr. Moisey said I ought to 
return thither soon after Michaelmas, as the 
waters heated me the last fortnight of the 6ix 
weeks I drank them this spring. I shall pro¬ 
bably be enjoined no longer time than a month, 
and then I may get settled in Portman-square 
the beginning of November. I shall hope that 
you will not trust your visit to the great city to 
the spring, but come in the winter, when your 
time will not be broken in upon by sea-bathing. 
I hope my brother has been well ever since he 
made me a kind visit here. I thought he looked 
remarkably well. He was very fortunate in 
getting back without falling in with any of the 
terrible riots. Mr. Anstey, on a little excursion 
from home, was not so lucky. He called here 
on his way to London, where he arrived just to 
behold the horrors of the conflagration. On 
his return back he made me another visit, and 
his countenance bore the impression of terror 


from the dreadful tilings lie had beheld. He 
got back to Bath just in time to be present at 
the riot there. 

Though I am not personally acquainted with 
the family of Sir Edward Knatchbull, I cannot 
help being glad the heir of it has made so proper 
a match. I have heard a good character of the 
young lady: she has a noble fortune, and by 
her mother must be allied to the best families in 
Kent. Commerce has so enriched this king¬ 
dom, that in every county there are some new 
gentry who eclipse those ancient families which 
once had the superiority; and I must own I 
love to see it return to them. The mellow dig¬ 
nity of a gentleman is infinitely preferable to 
the crude pride of a nabob. I believe you are 
acquainted with Sir Archer and Lady Crofts; 
they are now come to live in their house in this 
neighbourhood. It had been let to a mad West 
Indian, who ruined his fortune, and then shot 
himself: after that to a nabob. I never visit 
the West Indians in my'neighbourhood, be¬ 
cause they would teach my servants to drink 
rum; nor the nabobs, lest they should teach 
them to want to eat turtle, and such dainties : 
so I had not been at Dunston till the other day 
since the old proprietors left it. I find the lower 
kind of neighbours are not pleased with Sir 
Archer and Lady Crofts, because they are not 
so profuse as the West, nor so magnificent as 
the East Indian; but they seem to me very 
well-bred people. 

My nephew Robinson, according to the Pri¬ 
mate’s advice, is studying hard at Cambridge 
this vacation. He has very good sense, and an 
uncommon memory; so he will reap great ad¬ 
vantage from application to study. The gene¬ 
rality of young people in these days spend all 
their time in travelling from place to place. 
Such a life may fit them to be surveyors of high 
roads, or, if very ingenious, to make maps of 
England, but for nothing better. A uniformity 
of life goes far in forming a consistency of 
character. 

I was very glad that Sir Richard Jebb, when 
I consulted him if I should go to Tunbridge this 
summer, advised me against it, on an opinion it 
would rather do me harm than good. I am 
sure it could have done none to Montagu to 
have practised lessons of idleness rather than 
study. From the last there is not anything to 
divert him here. I am very sorry I have not a 
frank to Denton; however, that my double let¬ 
ter may not put the pocket as well as patience to 
double expense, 1 convey it to London in a 
frank, so save half the charge. 

My most affectionate compliments and good 
wishes attend ray brother, and my nephew and 
nieces. Miss Gregory begs her compliments, 
and Montagu his duty. With the most sincere 
regard, I am, dear Madame, 

Your most affectionate sister 
and sincere friend, 

(signed) E. Montagu. 

Mrs. Robinson, 

Denton, near Canterbury. 

2 B 2 
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GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 

(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Paris, Nov . 19. 

My dear C-, 

Although I believe people are never satisfied, 
yet those who lamented over the emptiness and 
dulness of Paris a short time ago must be 
pleased with the improvement which the last 
few weeks have witnessed in this respect. Al¬ 
though the unusual beauty and mildness of the 
season induces those who are so fortunate as to 
possess country houses to remain at them, still 
Paris is crowded with visitors; the English and 
Russians are, I think, in the majority : nothing 
can exceed the bustle and gaiety in the streets, 
and on the Boulevards particularly; the shop 
windows display their most tempting wares, and 
I suppose in no city can the temptations of this 
kind exceed those of Paris; already are the 
prudent and experienced making their purchases 
for the “ Jour de VAn ,” for be it known as that 
day approaches prices rise in a most alarming 
manner, and the same articles are at least a third 
dearer than they are now; but I must not anti¬ 
cipate—all things in their season; and in my 
next letter I will give you an account of the 
“ Jour de V An” and of some of the manifold 
temptations expressly invented for the appear¬ 
ance of the year 1853. 

The great fete of this month is one which is 
invested with a deep and melancholy interest for 
all classes—the rich and the poor alike; I mean 
the 2nd of November, which is the “ FSte des 
Morts”: on this day all those who have lost 
relatives put on mourning—attend mass, which 
is celebrated in the churches—and crowd to 
the cemeteries with wreaths of immortelles and 
bouquets of flowers, which they place on the 
tombs. A few years ago I happened to be 
staying in the country at the time of the M Fete 
dcs Morts,” and witnessed the ceremony of 
opening the gates of the village grave-yard, 
which was immediately filled with the relations 
and friends of those whose last remains re¬ 
posed there; round each grave were grouped 
the mourners, all on their knees, some sobbing 
loudly, some weeping silently; but I did not in 
all the crowd see one dry eye: some brought 
little images of the Virgin and of the Saviour; 
some guirlandes of immortelles: these last were 
most numerous: the bell of the church tolled 
all the day in the most melancholy manner. 
I have heard many persons observe that they 
never saw bright weather for a " Fete des 
Morts”; all those I have seen have been dark, 
cold, and foggy, which, together with the train 
of thought to which this day must give rise, 
renders the most cheerful triste. 

Great interest is excited by the approaching 
sale of the collection of autographs of the Baron 
de Tr6mont: not only is this collection inte¬ 
resting and extensive, but the way in which it 
has been arranged adds greatly to its value; 


annexed to the autograph of each remarkable 
person are the documents proving its authen¬ 
ticity, a biography of the individual, his or her 
portrait, and a critique of their works. Not the 
least valuable is the collection of the autographs 
of the artists, to almost each of which M. de 
Tremont has been fortunate enough to add an 
original drawing. 

Among the letters of the Bonaparte family is 
one written by Louis Bonaparte, father of the 
President; this letter is dated lime Yen demiaire, 
year V., and is addressed to the Minister of 
War, asking to be appointed officier dans VAr- 
tillerie Ugbre. Of the Emperor Napoleon there 
is an extract, of two pages in folio, of his history 
of Corsica. 

Monsieur Beauchesne has just published a 
most interesting work, the History of Louis 
XVII.; although the author does not attempt 
to disguise those feelings of sympathy and 
commiseration which the fate of tnis unfor¬ 
tunate Prince must excite in the hearts of all 
who read of his sufferings, yet the book is not 
written in a party spirit; it is a recital of facts. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is engaged in writing 
the History of Louis XVI., and of Marie An¬ 
toinette; some feuilletons of it have already 
appeared; it is said that the scenes in the Temple 
are painted in most vivid colours ; for my own 
part, knowing the brilliancy of Monsieur Dumas’ 
imagination (a brilliancy which if constant em¬ 
ployment can preserve there is but little danger 
of its losing), I should rather be disposed, in 
reading history, to choose a less imaginative 
writer; but I give my opinion in all humility. 

“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” bids fair to have as great 
success abroad as in England; the Presse neu 6- 
paper, which is always foremost in advocating 
the cause of Liberty, is publishing it in French, 
and notwithstanding the great difficulties which 
the work presents to the translator. Monsieur 
Leon Pilattc acquits himself well in his task. 
M. Leon Pilatte has spent 6ome time in that 
part of America where Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
resides, and he is acquainted with her; the 
notes in his translation show they are written 
by one conversant of the manner and customs 
of those where the scenes are laid. The Pays 
is also bringing out this work; but thd Presse is 
beforehand, and I question if another translator 
equal to M. L. Pilatte can be found easily. 

I hear also that " Uncle Tom” is to appear on 
the stage; in fact the piece is now in prepara¬ 
tion : the decorations are to be beautiful. 

Monsieur Latour Saint-Ybars has written a 
tragedy, in which Mademoiselle Rachel has ac¬ 
cepted the principal rdle. 

The Varies has brought out a vaudeville in 
five acts, by M.M. Antony Beraud and Claii- 
ville, called “ Taconnet;” it is written for Fre- 
derik Lemaitre, Taconnet is a joiner, and a 
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poet, and equally successful in the two some¬ 
what different trades. (O what an age we live 
in, when poetry is classed amongst trades!) 
Taconnet is about to marry Nicole, god-daughter 
of Nicolet, directeur des Grands Danseurs du 
Hoi— in fact he is only waiting for his frock- 
coat, which the tailor, Lambin, has not sent 
home. So impatient is Taconnet that he would 
have been married without his coat, but an inci¬ 
dent happened which troubles the general har¬ 
mony; the tax-gatherer, Camuset, by certain 
attentions addressed to Nicole, excites the anger 
of Taconnet, who, to revenge himself, vows to 
hiss Madamoiselle Luzy on her debut at the 
Comedie Fran^aise—Camuset being the admirer 
of the said Mademoiselle Luzy; but—alas! for 
poor Nicole—at the sight of Mademoiselle Luzy, 
Taconnet discovers in her the realization of his 
beau ideal . Instead of hissing he applauds en¬ 
thusiastically, and, in order to be near his idol, 
obtains the place of machinest of the Theatre 
Fran^ais; which, however, he soon loses, owing 
to the mistakes he commits in his fits of admira¬ 
tion for the belle Mademoiselle Luzy, who is not 
insensible of Taconnet’s devotion to her, and 
follows with interest her slave in bis career. 
Driven from the theatre as a machinest, he re¬ 
turns an actor, and plays at Nicolet’s Les 
Savetiers with great success. During this time, 
oor Nicole, spite of her youth, her beauty, and 
er wit, is forsaken— forgotten. She comes to 
the determination of going to Mdlle. Luzy to 
ask her her secret for making herself beloved. 
The actress, who is good-natured, is interested 
in the poor girl, and determines to repair the 
mischief of which she has been involuntarily the 
cause. On one occasion, while Taconnet is 
playing, he sees among the spectators his old 
enemy Camuset, and addresses numerous piquant 
allusions to him. Camuset becomes furious, and 
would shut up the offender in Fort VEveque . 
In flying from the pursuit of the sergens and the 
mare chaussee who try to arrest him, the poor 
actor takes refuge in the garden of Mademoiselle 
Luzy, where he disguises himself in an old 
costume de Marquis, which he finds in a pavilion 
there; but he is recognized and led off* to 
prison: from whence he is liberated—thanks to 
the intercession of Mdlle. Luzy. Besides this 
she has obtained for him the permission to 
play before the Court, Le Savetier dans son Me¬ 
nage. She is to enact the part of the Sevetibre ; 
but at the moment when she should appear, she 
pushes forward Nicole in her place, to whom 
she has in secret been giving lessons in her art. 
Nicole’s success is complete: Taconnet’s slum¬ 
bering love is awakened; he sees in her the wife 
and the muse united, and he need no longer 
seek the latter elsewhere. He had looked on 
her as a mere housewife; he sees in her a 
woman applauded, feted, his equal in mind and 
in heart—and all this happiness is thanks to 
Luzy! Frederick played Taconnet very well in¬ 
deed, though the part is rather feeble for him. 
Mademoiselle Clarisse Miroy, whom you have 
seen in London, plays also in this piece. Mdlle. 
Ozy enacts the rCle of Mdlle, Luzy, 


I The representation by command {par ordre as 
the papers say), given at the Opera Comique, 
was a very brilliant affair; there was, for the 
outside of the theatre, all that eagles, escutcheons, 
with Imperial ciphers, and gas in abundance, 
could do to make a display. The Domino Noir 
was the piece given. In the last entre-acte the 
allegorical cantata of M.M. Mery, and Adolphe 
Adam, was executed by Mdlle. Wertheimber, 
who represented Sculpture; Madame Ugalde, 
Music; Mdlle. Lefevre, Poetry , and M. Bataille 
an African, the subjects of the cantata being 
the completion of the Louvre, and the liberation 
of Abd-el Kader. The decoration of the stage 
for the cantata was this: Instead of the usual 
curtain was one representing the chateau of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, in the midst of its picturesque country. 
Afterwards this was replaced by a superb velvet 
curtain covered with golden bees, with the Im¬ 
perial arras, and on each side colonnades in per¬ 
spective in the Florentine style, with the names 
of the principal towns visited by Louis Napoleon 
in his last tour. In the middle was a pedestal 
supporting the bust of Napoleon III. Towards 
the close of the cantata the scene changes, and 
discovers a panorama of Paris brilliantly lighted 
up. Abd-el Kader is brought into everything. 
He has left Paris for the present, and has re¬ 
turned to Amboise; but he will come back for 
the coronation I believe. I heard the other day 
that, when at Versailles, he visited the gallery, 
and, after gazing for some time at the picture by 
Horace Vernet representing the taking the sraala 
of Abd-el Kader, he 6aid —“ Ah, had I painters, I 
also could order pictures.” 

Apropos of pictures, it is said that the portrait 
of the rrincesse de Wasa has been sent over to 
Paris, and that the day after the public announce¬ 
ment of Louis Napoleon’s marriage with her, 
the portrait will be exhibited; some say, how¬ 
ever, that the widow of the Prince de Leuchten- 
berg is to be the future Imperatrice des Franpais. 
But for this the Pope must give a dispensation. 

I dare say there will be no great difficulty in ob¬ 
taining that. I think, however, that by the 
French law a woman cannot marry within a year 
of her husband’s death; and how many things 
may happen in a year! It is to me wonderful, 
knowing how keenly alive to a sense of the 
ridiculous the French are, that Louis Napoleon 
has had portraits of himself painted in the 
Imperial costume, which are now in all the 
print-sellers’ windows. It is impossible to 
imagine anything more ugly and ridiculous than 
this very ugly, common-place, dull-looking (for 
whether he be a genius or not, he looks de¬ 
cidedly dull, and even sleepy) head, with the 
Imperial crown and the enormous moustache. 
The protest of Monsieur le Comte de Chambord 
has produced very little effect indeed, like most 
things which he does: people seem to consider 
that in his position he is right to act as he has 
done; but whether he protests or not makes little 
or no difference. 

The Revolutionists are disappointed at the 
effect produced by theirs, and pretend that it is 
a fabrication of the Government. Great surprise 
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was created at the President publishing these 
protests in the Moniteur; that of the Revolu¬ 
tionists was so horrible that it could have but 
little influence, except to disgust all parties with 
the authors of it, and yet there were certain 
parts in it not to be forgotten, drawing at¬ 
tention to the facilities which Louis Napoleon 
possesses for deceiving as to the result of 
the votes; and of course making no doubt 
but that he will deceive. In the midst of 
this tissue of horrors there are some danger¬ 
ous truths, which I should think would have 
been better suppressed could that have been 
done. From the publication of these pieces in 
the Moniteur , some hopes have been raised that 
the liberty of the press may be restored * T the 
present state of things is ruinous to those con¬ 


nected with the newspapers, for as they are not 
allowed to insert anything but what is agreeable 
to, and consequently in favour of, the Govern¬ 
ment, the newspapers have but little interest for 
any one, and subscribers drop off by degrees. 
In spite of all one hears and reads of the en¬ 
thusiasm for Louis Napoleon, it is almost im¬ 
possible to understand the indifference exhibited 
towards him by all those one meets; in all classes 
it is the same thing. Though the mass cer¬ 
tainly seem for him, yet, taken individually, every 
one speaks of him with indifference, or in ridi¬ 
cule ; the latter feeling is becoming more general 
every day. But I must now say adieu. 

My dear C-, 

Always yours, 

P-*. 


OUR CONSERVATORY. 


The Craig Telescope. — This giant re¬ 
fractor, lately erected at Wandsworth Common, 
of two feet aperture and eighty feet focal length, 
has been brought to bear upon the planet Saturn 
on the first favourable evening after its erection. 
The instant result has been to set the question 
at rest for ever amongst astronomers as to the 
satellite having a third ring. The Craig tele¬ 
scope at Wandsworth has brought out this third 
ring beautifully. It is of a bright slate colour, 
and one of the Fellows of the Royal Society is 
preparing a regular drawing, made to a scale, of 
the planet Saturn, exhibiting it with its rings, as 
now palpably defined through the noble tele¬ 
scope. We are unable to state the powers 
brought to bear upon the planet when the rings 
were discovered. We believe, however, as the 
night itself was only of a moderate kind for as¬ 
tronomical observation, powers of about 500 
merely were used. The appearance of the moon 
in crossing the meridian at midnight—this tele¬ 
scope having a power of about 1,000 looking 
upon it—is an object of surpassing beauty. The 
Craig telescope, however, like that of the Earl 
Rosse’s giant reflector, can only do work so as 
to bring to light its marvellous powers in 
weather that affords a calm as well as a clear at¬ 
mosphere. A friend states, that when the 
atmosphere is disturbed, this telescope shows it 
rising and surging like the waves of the sea; 
and hence no high powers can be used to look 
at the heavens through such a medium, except¬ 
ing when it is still and at rest. On such occa¬ 
sions the wonders of the heavenly bodies are ex¬ 
hibited by this 80 feet refractor in a way the eye 
of man has never heretofore been permitted to 
see them .—Newspaper paragruph. 

The Duke op Marlborough.— Our chief, 
whom England and all Europe, saving only the 
Frenchmen, worshipped almost, had this of the 
god-like in him, that he was impassible before 
victory, before danger, before defeat. Before 
the greatest obstacle or the most trivial cere¬ 
mony ; before a hundred thousand men drawn 


in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered at the door 
of his burning hovel; before a carouse of 
drunken German lords, or a monarch's court, 
or a cottage-table, where his plans were laid, or 
an enemy’s battery, vomiting flame and death, 
and strewing corpses round him; he was always 
cold, calm, resolute, like fate. He performed a 
treason or a court-bow; he told a falsehood as 
black as Styx as easily as he paid a compliment 
or spoke about the weather. He took a mistress, 
and left her; he betrayed his benefactor, and 
supported him, or would have murdered biro, 
with the same calmness always, and having no 
more remorse than Clotho, when she weaves the 
thread, or Lachesis, when she cuts it. In the 
hour of battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy’* 
officers say, the Prince became possessed with a 
sort of warlike fury; his eyes lighted up; he 
rushed hither and thither, raging; he shrieked 
curses and encouragement, yelling and harking 
his bloody war-dogs on, and himself always at 
the first of the hunt. Our Duke was as calm 
at the mouth of the cannon, as at the door of a 
drawing-room. Perhaps he could not have been 
the great man he was, had he bad a heart either 
for love or hatred, or pity or fear, or regret or 
remorse. He achieve*! the highest deed of 
daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he 
performed the very meanest action of which a 
man is capable; told a lie, or cheated a fond 
woman, or robbed a poor beggar of a halfpenny 
with a like awful serenity and equal capacity of 
the highest and lowest acts of our nature. His 
qualities were pretty well known in the army, 
where there were parties of all politics, and of 
plenty of shrewdness and wit; but there existed 
such a perfect confidence in him, as the first 
captain of the world, and such a faith and ad¬ 
miration in his prodigious genius and fortune, 
that the very men whom he notoriously cheated 
of their pay, the chiefs whom be used and in¬ 
jured (for he used all men, great and small, that 
came near him, as his instruments alike, and took 
something of theirs, either some quality or some 
property, the blood of g soldier, it might be, or 
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a jewelled hat, or a hundred thousand crowns 
from a king, or a portion out of a starving sen¬ 
tinel’s three farthings; or (when he was young) 
a kiss from a woman, and the gold chain off her 
neck, taking all he could from woman or man, 
and having, as I have said, this of the godlike 
in him, that he could see a hero perish or a 
sparrow fall, with the same amount of sympathy 
for either. Not that he had no tears; ne could 
always order up this reserve at the proper mo¬ 
ment to battle; he could draw upon tears or 
smiles alike, and whenever need was for using 
this cheap coin. He would cringe to a shoe¬ 
black, as he would flatter a minister or a monarch; 
be haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, weep, 
grasp your hand or stab you whenever he saw 
occasion). But yet those of the army, who knew 
him best and had suffered most from him, ad¬ 
mired him most of all; and as he rode along 
the lines to battle or galloped up in the nick of 
time to a battalion reeling from before the 
enemy’s charge or shot, the fainting men and 
officers got new courage as tliev saw the splendid 
calm of his face, and felt that his will maae them 
irresistible. After the great victory of Blenheim 
the enthusiasm of the army for the Duke, even 
of his bitterest personal enemies in it, amounted 
to a sort of rage—nay, the very officers who 
cursed him in their hearts, were among the most 
frantic to cheer him. Who could refuse his 
meed of admiration to such a victory and such 
a victor ? Not he who writes. A man may pro¬ 
fess to be ever so much a philosopher; but he 
who fought on that day must feel a thrill of 
pride as he recalls it.— Esmond: by William 
Thackeray . 

THE DEATH MARCH OF WELLINGTON. 

BY W. C. BF.NNETT. 

u Whom bear you thus with heavy tread, 

With arms reversed, and brows deprest ?” 

“ Comrade, wo bear the mighty dead 
In glory to his place of rest. 

A nation throngs tho city’s ways, 

In grief for him whoso race is run ; 

On, in dark state, beneath their gaze, 

Comrade, we bear great Wellington.” 

March—slowly march—hark! in the hush, I hear 
Assnye’s hurrah, and Badajos’s cheer. 

Yes—o’er him let the trumpet wail, 

And round him roll your muffled drums; 

In this last hour, who now shall fail 
In open grief for him who comes? 

Its solemn swell tho Dead-march pour, 

In grief for him whose deeds are done; 

Grief, let the mighty cannon roar, 

As on we bear great Wellington. 

March—slowly march—hark! in tho hush, I hear 
Vittoria’s shout, and Salamanca’s cheer. 

On—bear him on to where they sleep, 

Our greatest, whom we name with pride; 

Lay him by Moore, in slumber deep; 

Lay him by Abercrombie’s side. 

Nay—place him by the only one 
Who fixed, with him, red victory’s smile! 

Room for the dead, by him who won 
For us Trafalgar and the Nile! 


On—bear him on—hark! in the hush, I hear 
Toulouse’s chargo and St. Sebastian’s cheer. 

Throw wide tho doors; dust unto dust; 

O’er him the yawning marble close; 

Give him to death, with trembling trust, 

Calm in his last stern cold repose. 

In reverent silence, in the gloom 
Brooding beneath the mighty dome, 

Conqueror, to share the conquered’s doom, 
Leave him to famo in his last home. 

March—comrades, march—bark! in the hush, I hear 
Quatre Bras’ hurrah and Waterloo’s fierce cheer. 

65, Cheap side. 

The Infants* School in Ireland.— 
On proceeding to the infants* school, I found 
300 of them in their playground, drawn up in 
four or five formal lines, just ready, with little 
monitors at their side, to tottle into school. 
Their faces were all clean, and they were waiting 
with serious countenances for the ringing of the 
bell, when, all of a sudden, in consequence of a 
little “ soft nonsense” I had whispered into the 
ear of the teacher in charge of their yard, she 
called out to them in a loud tone, “ Children ! 
you may have Jive minutes' more play ! ** By the 
explosion of gunpowder one could scarcely have 
scattered them more suddenly in all directions. 
In one second the formality of their position and 
countenances had vanished, and all over the 
gritty precincts of the yard they were, mostly 
with little bare feet, to be seen running, tum¬ 
bling, jumping, and laughing. A lot of more 
intelligent faces and beautiful complexions no 
one could desire to behold. Their glossy hair 
was of all colours. In tho middle of the yard 
were two poles, but the amusement they ap¬ 
peared most to enjoy was scrambling up a steep 
inclined wooden trough, and, on reaching the 
summit, squatting down and, without the slight¬ 
est attention to the adjustment of their clothes, 
sliding down a corresponding descending wooden 
trough, the bottom of which was not only highly 
polished, but literally worn into two little fur¬ 
rows by the endless friction that, by the inven¬ 
tive powers of the Commissioners, had been ap¬ 
plied to it. In a few instances, as a great joke, 
a child, instead of sitting, went down this mon- 
tagne Russe head-foremost, on its stomach or 
back as it preferred. Any one witnessing the 
innocent, happy joy of these children, would 
reasonably have hoped that the hand of Time 
would have been arrested; but, as usual, he was 
inexorable; the five minutes came to an end— 
the bell rang—the children, stomach versus 
back, fell out inte five lines, and by word of 
command of her majesty the aueen of the yard, 
they once again tottled into their school-room. 
On arriving there in the morning, they deposit 
their hats and caps in a basket placed at one end 
of each of their respective forms, and their bread 
(dinner) in another basket at the other end. In 
the school-room I found, seated in various direc¬ 
tions, a number of very intelligent-looking fe¬ 
male teachers, each of whom had suspended 
before her a picture. One represented the whole 
process of making bread, from the ploughing of 
land for wheat to reaping, thrashing, grinding^ 
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and baking. Another, the various preparations 
which leather undergoes, and the mode ef 
making shoes. Another was a carpenter’s shop, 
with delineations of all his tools. Another, as a 
trifling change, a representation of the solar sys¬ 
tem. Each poor teacher, like Prometheus on 
his rock, was chained to the picture she had 
undertaken to explain; but as she could not 
long continue to propound its contents to one 
group, the chief superintendent every now and 
then, as if a wasp had stung her, gave a stamp 
and a whistle, on which each group of children, 
under a tiny monitor—in many instances not 
four years old, and who is changed every week 
—moved successively to the next picture, which 
was no sooner explained than, in obedience to 
another sudden stamp and whistle, these little 
butterflies, with their monitor, flew to sip the 
honey of the adjoining flower. In a neighbour¬ 
ing room I found a congregation of infants on 
benches raised one above another, merrily sing¬ 
ing a tune, into which had been artfully slipped 
a very small portion of the multiplication table; 
and as this medicine evidently made them very 


shortly more or less drowsy (I saw one tiny sin¬ 
ner from the bottom of her soul give a decided 
yawn), the teacher artfully revived them by say¬ 
ing very softly, " Let’s take another sleep !” on 
which, with great glee, they all threw themselves 
backwards, an exertion and a joke combined, 
which, on their being ordered to awake, com¬ 
pletely revived them. One little girl, however, 
of about two years old, who had over-acted the 
part, remained sound asleep; and as, with her 
tiny mouth open, her glossy flaxen hair lay wild 
and loose upon her rosy cheeks, I strongly felt 
how unconscious she was of the parental endea¬ 
vours which the Lord-Lieutenant, together with 
Commissioners the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Archbishop Murray, Lord Bellew, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Bishop of Meath, the Right 
Hon. Alex. Macdonnell, and others of the high¬ 
est attainments in Ireland, were making to im¬ 
part, not only to her, but to 511,239 other 
children throughout Ireland, infantine habits of 
cleanliness and obedience, as also the inestimable 
advantages of an admirable education. — A 
! Fortnight in Ireland ; by Sir Francis B. Head. 


N E W I 

Mrs. Smith and her Cousin Fanny. 

Mrs. Smith. I am glad to perceive a collec¬ 
tion has been made of Grace Aguilar’s Stories ; 

I mean of those short but often powerful do¬ 
mestic sketches which through the medium of 
periodicals first brought her name before the 
public. 

Fanny . I have seen it advertised, and under 
a good and appropriate title ;* you have read it, 
I suppose ? 

Mrs. Smith. Yes, and recognised several old 
favourites, which were well worthy of being pre¬ 
served in a more durable form than their original 
one. Characteristic as these Stories are of the 
peculiar merits of the lamented author—fidelity 
to nature, earnestness of purpose, and noble 
aspirations—it would be difficult to award the 
palm to any one of them; but perhaps the first 
and longest story, entitled “ The Perez Family,” 
is the most ambitious, and from the circum¬ 
stance of it depicting with great minuteness the 
domestic life of a Jewish family, it has a fresh¬ 
ness of interest about it that is peculiarly its 
own. 

Fanny. Though a Jewish story, certain I am 
that the moral tone is that which the purest 
Christians may accept with approval, for Grace 
Aguilar never wrote in any other manner. 

Mrs. Smith. You are right. Her ethics are 
always those of the gospel; and it is this cir¬ 
cumstance which has occasioned her works to 
circulate so widely out of the narrow pale of her 
own “ Nation.” Had she not so frequently 


* Home Scenes and Heart Studies. By 
Grace Aguilar, author of “ Home Influence,” “ The 
Women of Israel,” <$cc. &c. —(Groombrldge and 
Sons.) 


O O K S. 

avowed herself a Jewess, we fancy the fact would 
never have been suspected. 

Fanny. Is this volume the last of her works 
we are likely to have ? 

Mrs. Smith. Mrs. Aguilar states so positively, 
in a short but pathetic introduction to the pre¬ 
sent work. And we cannot close the leaves 
without feeling that, however painful the task of 
superintending such a publication must have 
been to the bereaved mother, a satisfaction 
nobler than common pride must have been hers 
also, in the consciousness of the respect and ap¬ 
preciation of her daughter’s genius, which have 
been universally felt. 

Fanny. I have lately met with a novel of more 
than ordinary merit, by a lady whose name is 
new to me, “ Charms and Counter-Charms,” 
hy Miss M‘Intosh ;* do you know it ? 

Mrs. Smith. I have not yet seen it, so pray 
give me your opinion of its merits. 

Fanny. It is well written, and very interest¬ 
ing, belonging decidedly to the school of Miss 
Austen, though I do not say the author has in¬ 
tentionally imitated her. 

Mrs. Smith. I know what you mean, and 
though I do not myself think that school so 
high a one as many critics do, to succeed in it 
nevertheless requires a combination of talents 
not very commonly found. 

Fanny. Miss M'Intosh possesses great powers 
of observation, and depicts many of her scenes 
with the minuteness of a Dutch painter; and as 
the scene is partly laid in cities of the United 
States, the English reader naturally follows out 

* Ciiarms and Counter Charms. By 
Maria J. M'Intosh, author of “ Two Lives; or, 
To Seem and To Be,” Icc. &c. &c.— {George Jfawf- 
Icdge and Co.) 
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with awakened curiosity even minor details of 
life. It would occupy half-an-hour were I to 
attempt to disentangle for you the intricacies 
of the plot, which consists of curious “ love- 
passages,” jealousies, separations, and other 
stirring incidents. The interest is well sus¬ 
tained, the train of thought suggested high- 
toned and womanly; and altogether the novel 
reader may consider it a valuable addition to the 
winter supply of new books. 

Mrs. Smith. Would you not like to look at 
the Keepsake* before we go out ? 

Fanny. Oh, very much; is it a good volume 
this year ? 

Mrs. Smith. Excellent, I think. The engrav¬ 
ings, which have been produced under the super¬ 
intendence of Mr. Frederick Heath, from draw¬ 
ings by Corbould, Buckner, Margaret Gilles, 
and other artists of repute, are in every instance 
highly-finished works of art, and the literature 
is what may be expected from the names which 
grace the table of contents. The author of 
“ Vanity Fair” contributes a poem which, amid 
some sarcasm* reveals true feeling; Albert 
Smith furnishes a lively sketch, on the advan¬ 
tages of travelling two Hundred years ago; Mrs. 
Shipton writes a clever story in glorification of 
the First of September, a story full of hearty 
enthusiasm for countiy life opposed to that of 
the town; Mrs. David Ogilvy enriches the vo¬ 
lume with either a true or a most truth-like 
story, which shows knowledge of human nature 
and a practised pen ; Maria Norris has a sketch 
Apropos of Miss Gilles’ pictures of Auld Robin 
Grey, Bores, and the Currency—think of them 
for a triple inspiration !—that is brimming over 
with quiet humour; Eliza Walker contributes 
A Christmas Anecdote, being a well-told story of 
the supernatural; Mrs. Abdy one of her tales, 
in which English society is forcibly portrayed; 
and there is a powerful tale by Mrs. Octavius 
Freire Owen, of the escape of the Pretender, 
with more freshness infused in it than could 
have been expected from such a theme—nor 
must I forget the witty “ new reading” of the 
Percy Reliques by Mr. O. F. Owen. Mr. and 
Mrs. Alaric Watts are also both contributors. 

Fanny. A goodly list indeed. 

Mrs. Smith. Which I have not half exhausted. 
One of the best stories in the book is “ The 
Hunchback of Grenoble,” by Nicholas Michell, 
an author who never fails to present past scenes 
with the most present life-like reality; Elizabeth 
O’Hara also contributes an excellent tale called 
" Corry’s Elopementand the Keepsake for 
1853 is rich in poetry. 

Fanny. A year or two since Tennyson was 
among the poets who shone in the Keepsake 
pages—does he contribute again ? 

Mrs. Smith. No, but we have some charming 
verses by Barry Cornwall, and by Walter Savage 
Lander; and a poem by Sir Walter Scott— 
hitherto unpublished — with poems by Mrs. 
O’Neill, Mrs. Ponsonby, C. H. Hitchings, 


* The Keepsake, 1853. Edited by Miss 
Power.— (Bogus.) 


Monckton Milnes, AdaTrevanion, and not least 
by the accomplished Editress herself. 

Fanny. What portraits are there among the 
engravings ? 

Mrs. Smith. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
the Duchess of Manchester, to which the Hon. 
J ulia Maynard has written some very graceful 
stanzas. The portrait of Mrs. Kingston James 
strikes by its grace and naturalness, and that of 
Lady Jonn Manners is perhaps the most beauti¬ 
ful of all. That of Laay Otway is also a lovely 
picture. 

Fanny. I am sure from what I see it must be 
a first-rate annual—ah, me, how swiftly the time 
flies! and how these Christmas gift books come 
to remind us that the year is closing! 

Mrs. Smith. I thought so yesterday, when I 
provided myself with a new pocket-book. 

Fanny. What sort do you buy ? 

Mrs. Smith. My new one is Pawsey’s;* I 
chose it from among others, because, in addition 
to space for diary, and all other pocket-book re¬ 
quirements, it contains a view of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham as it is to be; and it is 
pleasant to be daily reminded through the dull 
winter of the pleasures in store for us next year. 
But come, if we are to walk we must not waste 
the daylight. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

A System of English Grammar. By C. 
W. Connon, M.A. [Second Edition.] (London : 
Simpkin , Marshall , and Co. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd .)—All those who are acquainted with 
the learned and zealous labours of the author of 
this book in the cause of education will be 
prepared to welcome his production with no 
ordinary satisfaction, as it is at once original and 
exact, simple and profound. Superficial teachers 
in glancing through the work will be very likely 
to fancy that it is too subtle to be mastered by 
the youthful intellect; it is, however, consolatory 
to think that the source of this opinion is its 
best refutation; for children are more philo¬ 
sophical than we are apt to imagine, and the 
best mode of instructing them is by reasoning 
with them. Nothing is so unproductive of men¬ 
tal fruit as teaching by dogma, and the scholastic 
world is beginning to awake to the charlatanism 
of learning by rote—effects being given without 
showing their causes. Mr. Connon is an inde¬ 
pendent thinker and logician, and moreover 
thoroughly imbued with wholesome sense and 
mother wit. It is quite refreshing to meet with 
a grammarian who is equally free from dangerous 
novelties and subservient antiquities of doctrine. 
The first paragraph of his preface is quite suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy any reader of the justness of our 
author’s mode of thinking, and the clearness 
and decision of his style. He says:— 

“ It is only within a period comparatively rcceut 
that any attempt has been made to impart, on an 


* Pawsey's Ladies' Fashionable Repo¬ 
sitory por 1853. —( London: Longman ; Simp - 
kin and Co .; Ipsietch: Pawsey.) 
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extensive and systematic scale, a knowledge of the 
structure and idiom of the English tongue. The 
light previously cast upon it was that refracted 
through the medium of the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages. Men retained monastic practices in educa¬ 
tion long after they had discarded them in religion, 
and vainly endeavoured to train up youth as if they 
had been bora to walk the streets of ancient Athens 
or of Rome, instead of being destined to think and 
speak, and transact business in England, and by the 
use of their mother-tongue.” 

We cannot too earnestly recommend this gram¬ 
mar, and as the price is remarkably cheap the 
book will no doubt meet with an extensive sale. 

Elements of Health and Principles 
of Female Hygiene. By E. J. Tilt, M.D., 
Senior Physician to the Farringdon General 
Dispensary and Lying-in Charity, and to the 
Paddington Free Dispensary for Diseases of 
Women and Children. — (Bohn,)— We often 
wonder at the number of medical works which 
are sent to us in our editorial capacity, for, as 
our readers can vouch, they seldom receive no¬ 
tice at our hands. Now and then, however, an 
exceptional case occurs, and the present is pre¬ 
eminently one; for, as its title declares, Dr. 
Tilt’s work is addressed to the feminine half of 
humanity. Some months ago we had occasion 
to notice a smaller and less important work by 
the same author, and the opinions we then ex¬ 
pressed might be repeated here with additional 
emphasis, inasmuch as many of the views there 
enunciated are here elaborated. Dr. Tilt is a 
philosopher as well as a physician; and it is 
this circumstance which renders the perusal of 
the work under discussion an intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment as well as the means of obtaining a stock 
of important information. Knowledge acquired 
from all times, and from many lands, is here 
brought into a focus, and human life, from the 
cradle to the grave, is treated of in a masterly 
manner. It is shown how intimately moral, in¬ 
tellectual, and physical developments are con¬ 
nected, and consequently many of the circum¬ 
stances of life too rarely taken into account by 


the ordinary medical attendant are here consi¬ 
dered at length. The early management of 
infants and children, education, amusements, 
clothing, introduction into society, marriage, 
are among the themes to which we allude; and 
the sensible, healthful tone which prevails 
throughout, renders this volume one which 
should be in every mother's possession. The 
aim of the author is to prevent disease; and 
though he gives excellent advice for sudden 
emergencies, be recommends in all serious cases 
that the best available medical aid should be 
called in ; and his book is in no respect one be¬ 
longing to the “ domestic medicine” class. It 
is of a far higher character, as we have endea¬ 
voured to show, and while it will only perhaps 
be duly appreciated by women of a reflective 
turn of mind, it is calculated in many respects 
to make even the thoughtless think. Among 
other dress topics. Dr. Tilt goes at length into 
the question of Corsets, and, we are glad to find, 
offers no objection to these appendages when 
properly made. Of course he deprecates all 
others, and shows most forcibly the permanent 
evils of even temporary tight lacing; but for 
information on this and many other subjects 
connected with the toilet, we refer our readers 
to the work itself. 

Fragments from the Crystal Palack. 
By E. Leathes .—(Hope and Co .)—The Crystal 
Palace, with its measureless treasures, and 
almost overpowering associations, was itself so 
grand a poem, that it seems to us to have defied 
the versifier's powers to interpret, much less to 
magnify its grandeur. If, therefore, these “ Frag¬ 
ments” fail in making the impression which 
might at first be expected, the impracticability 
of the task attempted must be remembered. 
Miss Leathes has powers, we are convinced, 
which, more judiciously employed, might pro¬ 
duce poetry that would live. She has imagina¬ 
tion, fancy, a current of deep feeling, and a fine 
ear for rhythm : with such natural gifts, culti¬ 
vation and wise direction of them are all that 
are required. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The Haymarket. — At this house three 
new pieces have been brought out since our 
last. “ Richelieu in Love,” a historical comedy, 
stands the first on the list, and—thanks, perhaps, 
rather to the excellent acting, brilliant dresses, 
and excellent mise en schne, than to its intrinsic 
merits—was well received by the audience. It 
is, however, deficient in interest, and perhaps 
from being “ strictly historical,” perhaps from 
some peculiar chilliness of manner in the author, 
it failed to carry away the sympathies of the au¬ 
dience, though Mr. Webster, Mrs. Stirling, and 
Mr. Leigh Murray, especially, acted their parts to 
the life. The period of the play is the time when 
Charles the First (then Prince of Wales), with 
the Duke of Buckingham, travelled incognito 


through France to Spain, and at a masked ball 
at Paris saw and fell in love with the young 
Princess, who afterwards became his wife. Vil- 
liers, at the same time, became attached to the 
Queen (Anne of Austria), who gave him, as her 
name, that of an old dowager of the court; in 
consequence of which the lady really owning 
the appellation receives the letters intended for 
the Queen; and an assignation, which both 
keep, affords the Cardinal a pretext for sending 
the English strangers to the Bastile, to be re¬ 
leased only on the Queen’s favouring his own 
suit. Of course she manages to escape from 
the Cardinal’s toils, and to make him an in¬ 
strument in protecting Charles and Buck¬ 
ingham ; the betrothal of the former to tbe 
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Princess Henriette being the happy termination 
to the bromllerie, On Saturday, the 20th, 
another novelty was produced, entitled “ Masks 
and Faces,” by Messrs. Tom Taylor and Reade. 
It was received with the most energetic demon- 
trations of pleasure bv the entire audience, and 
few pieces have ever better deserved them. The 
“ moral” of the play is to vindicate the character 
of the profession in the eyes of the public; and the 
well-known Peg Woffington, who, some hundred 
years ago, turned the heads of half London with 
her charms is selected as the heroine. Peg (Mrs, 
Stirling) having been aided, while in a very hum¬ 
ble position, by a poor actor, author, and painter. 
Triplet (Mr. Webster), exerts herself to aid him 
in every possible way, and that with so much 
light-hearted good-humour and fun, that, were 
it not for the evidence of her thought and care, 
one would say her benevolence wJs exercised for 
her own private and personal gratification; and 
that the virtue is, after all, only wbat some phi¬ 
losophers have called it, “ selfishness in disguise.” 
These two characters absorb the greater part of 
the interest of the piece; and both were admirably 
acted. Mr. \Vebster, in particular—whose powers 
are invariably developed in proportion to the need 
for their exertion—delineated the odd but most 
affecting distresses of the poor player in a manner 
that profoundly interested the audience, and pro¬ 
duced an effect which few will forget. There is 
an under-plot, in which Peg , being nttached to 
Mr, Ernest Vane, a country gentleman, whom 
she believes to be a sincere lover, is persecuted 
by his rival, Sir Charles Pomander, a malicious 
fop and wit (Mr. Leigh Murray), who discovers 
that Vane is already married. Tne scene with the 
young wife (Miss ltosa Bennett), in 'lYiplet's 
garret, is full of interest, and the play ends as it 
ought, with the reformation of the roving hus¬ 
band, and the happiness of everybody who de¬ 
serves that blessing. We have not entered more 
into the story, because we will not spoil the in¬ 
terest of those who will see it— and who will not? 
Assuredly, “ Masks and Faces,” and “A Capital 
Match,” another new piece, in which Keeley 
sustains the burden of the role, offer attractions 
which few theatre lovers can resist. 

The Princess’s.— We have this month the 
unusually pleasant duty of inviting the special 
attention of our readers to a production of sur¬ 
passing art and genius, written by J. Westlartd 
Marston, the most brilliant and subtle of our 
dramatic poets. His play is in five acts, and 
entitled “Anne Blake.” The name is unpre¬ 
tending, and simple to homeliness; but this is 
very often a feature of works above the average 
order of merit: and now that we have seen tne 
play, we cannot fancy any title more suggestive 
of its leading idea and interest. We have had 
occasion to remark the faculty which Mr. 
Marston possesses in such a marvellous degree, 
of dealing with the thoughts, emotions, and sen¬ 
timents of a woman’s nature—a sphere of men¬ 
tal operations in which men generally fail: if 
true, they are common-place; if novel, outra¬ 
geous: but in “Anne Blake” our author has 
given us such a powerful delineation of feminine 


character, as cannot fail to keep a position among 
the masterpieces of dramatic creation. Mrs. 
Kean performed this leading part, and we can 
honestly say that it could hardly be treated with 
more consummate skill. She seemed to have 
educated herself up to the highest realisation of 
the poet’s ideal, and to embody it with all the 
vitality, colouring, and naturalness which the 
character essentially required, and for which it 
was in fact conceived. Less would have been a 
pity—more no author could have expected. 
Charles Kean also, in his personation of Thorold, 
deserves a similar measure of unqualified ap¬ 
proval. His power was not wasted, but in¬ 
tently occupiea in doing justice to the character 
entrusted to his keeping, and his success was in 
exact proportion to his conscientious treatment 
of the subject. A mere description of the story 
and plot of “ Anne Blake ” will give but a very 
faint notion of the ability, freshness, and origi¬ 
nality with which the whole work is handled. 
Its framework is old and ordinary enough: the 
poet has taken materials with which we are all 
familiar, and wrought them up into new forms 
of beauty and greatness. Anne Blake herself is 
simply a poor, self-willed, handsome, and bril¬ 
liant dependant, who is goaded unsuccessfully 
by a tyrannical old vulgar uncle to save his es¬ 
tate from sequestration, by marrying a deter¬ 
mined creditor. Her faults, failings, trials, and 
rewards constitute the stamina of the play, and 
throughout carry away the audience in a state of 
sympathetic admiration. Her intriguing aunt, 
Ijady Toppington (admirably acted by Mrs. Win- 
stanley), is the wily and worldly mischief-maker 
of the piece, who resorts to every artifice to 
alienate her niece from Thorold, to marry the man 
who holds by mortgage the destinies of the 
family estates; hut right and honour are at last 
vindicated, and the low-minded plotters retain 
their property by the generous magnanimity of 
her whom they so grievously wronged. 

We hope in a future number to be able to give 
our readers some extracts from this beautiful 
production. 

At the A Delphi, “ Flowers of the Forest,” 
and a " Wife for a Day,” have been principally 
played, varied with the ever-popular “ Green 
Bushes” and “ Jack Shepherd.” The “ Wife 
for a Day” was revived to introduce the capital 
American actor, Mr. Josh. Silsbee, to the fun- 
loving audience; and he bids fair to be ex¬ 
tremely popular. A splendid company is en¬ 
gaged for the Adelphi now, including many 
stars of greater or less magnitude in the thea¬ 
trical horizon; and amongst other novelties, we 
are promised a dramatized version of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” with Mrs. Keeley as Topsy! 
Can any greater treat be promised ? 


PRIVATE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
(second season.) 

Of the three concerts designed to be given bv 
tbe above society at Crosby Hall, the first took 
place on Monday evening, 15th November, when, 
m spite of the wretched weather, the audience 
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was a very good one. The concert was altogether j 
highly creditable to both teachers and pupils, and ; 
we wish the society continued prosperity. Mrs. 
Stapleton, the directress of the society, is an 
excellent teacher, and we have no doubt that her 
efforts will be largely crowned with the success 
she so well deserves. Amateurs* performances 
must not be reviewed with severity; but we will 
say that most of the specimens of their talent 
submitted by the Private Choral Society stood in 
as little need of such indulgence as any we ever 
heard, while the high character of the music in 
the programme did great credit to their choice. 
Mendelssohn’s lovely two-part song, “ O wert 
thou in the cauld blast,** was finely given by 
Mrs. Stapleton and Mrs. Collis. Mrs. Collis 
also sang Kucken’s “Jewish Maiden’s Song** 
with great taste. Miss Barnes and Mr. Howard 
likewise deserve honourable mention for their 
rendering of the music committed to them. In 
conclusion, we can conscientiously advise those 
of our friends who wish to acquire the delightful 
art of choral singing to join the Private Choral 
Society; it comes within the reach of all classes, 
for the excellence of Mrs. Stapleton’s instruc¬ 
tions is equalled by the very moderate remunera¬ 
tion she asks for them. 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

Of the appropriateness of this revival there 
can be no second opinion. While the town 
seems still to echo the tramp of the soldiers’ 
feet, and the murmur of the crowds that were 
gathered in our streets on the 18th ultimo, the 
deeds of the Great Duke are revived in all 
memories, and especially that battle which gave 
Europe its long peace, is thought of, and talked 
about, and “ fought over again” at every English 
fireside. We cannot take upon ourselves to say 
how many years it is since the Panorama of the 
Battle of Waterloo was first exhibited, but we 
have little doubt it was sufficiently long ago for 
a new set of visitors to have arisen, and doubt¬ 
less many even of the public who remember it 
will like to renew their impressions. Mr. Bur- 
ford’s panoramas are too well known to need 


j praise from us, but we may observe that the 
; “ Waterloo” was originally painted from draw¬ 
ings taken immediately after the battle; and 
though, for the sake of effect, incidents which 
did not occur simultaneously are here repre¬ 
sented together, the circular form of the exhibi¬ 
tion permits the beholder to pass as it were 
from one event to the other, and thus realize 
the scenes in their historical order. It is well 
known that the Great Commander, whom Eng¬ 
land is now mourning, himself praised this re¬ 
presentation of his last victory, and was a fre¬ 
quent visitor to it when first exhibited. We 
must not forget to mention that this Panorama 
is only to be open for another six or seven 
weeks, at the expiration of which time it will 
undergo the usual fate of works of art of this 
description, and be painted out. 


MUSIC. 

El Adios del Moro A Granada. The 
Words and Music by the Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley. (Dix and Co ., 284, Regent-street.) 

Los Encantos de Granada. The Poetry 
by the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley; the Mu¬ 
sic by Francisco Rodriguez Murciano. (Boosey 
and Co., Holles-strect.) 

In these songs Lady Emmeline Stuart Woitley 
presents a claim to notice beyond those her 
ladyship has already established, as a poetess 
naturally gifted, and as a prose writer of sterling 
vigour and power. To write elegantly in a 
foreign language is no mean accomplishment, 
but it is one Lady Emmeline has mastered. She 
uses the rich soft Castilian with ease and grace, 
and, as her enthusiasm for the “enchantments” 
of Granada is fresh and sincere, and her percep¬ 
tion of the romance of Moorish history most 
natural and sympathetic, we need not wonder at 
the production of these two characteristic songs. 
The music in both instances is appropriate and 
national; that of “ El Adios” seems to us, how¬ 
ever, of the Rossini school; remembering how 
well the Italian Rossini imagines Spanish charac¬ 
ter. “ Los Encantos” has a melody that grows 
upon the ear, but appears less marked at first. 
In both instances the accompaniments are ap¬ 
propriate and musicianlike. 


THE EARLY CLO 

The fact that the best and wisest of human 
beings require to be frequently reminded of their 
duties, must be our excuse for once more intro¬ 
ducing the subject of the Early Closing Move¬ 
ment on our readers. Great strides have been 
made towards a better order of things since first 
our attention was drawn to the cruel and im¬ 
moral condition which prevailed in London and 
our chief provincial towns; but still much re¬ 
mains to be done. Nine-tenths of the evils in 
the world arise from want of thought, and there 
are thousands of kind-hearted people who only 
need to reflect on the hardship and injustice of 


SING MOVEMENT. 

, chaining young people to the counter for twelve 
or fourteen hours a day—and thus depriving 
them of the means not only of healthful relaxa¬ 
tion of mind and body, but of moral and re¬ 
ligious improvement—to feel at once that the 
great evil ought to be promptly remedied. The 
Secretary of the Early Closing Association has 
published an address m reference to the subject 
as connected with Emigration; showing how fast 
the most respectable class of shopmen are being 
j tempted out of the country. Emigration on a 
I vast scale is so great a boon to our thickly- 
, peopled land, that we can hardly share Mr. Lil- 
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wall’s dread that it is likely to be carried 
too far; nevertheless, we extract a paragraph 
or two from his address, which may speak for 
themselves:— 

“ The practical question suggested by these con¬ 
siderations for solution, ere it be too late, is, how is 
this 4 fever,’ as it is designated, to be assuaged ? It 
is clear that nothing which could be done would 
wholly subdue it, were such even desirable. But the 
extent to which it will for the future rage will much 
depend upon circumstances. As long as fourteen 
and fifteen hours of drudgery are imposed on the 
underpaid grocer’s assistant, and the still worse re¬ 
munerated assistant chemist; as long as the assistant 
draper is (which is still the case in innumerable in¬ 
stances) denied the opportunity for improvement 
and needful recreation enjoyed by the mechanic and 
the artisan ; as long, in fact, as young men of any 
branch of trade are continued the serfs of an op¬ 
pressive, grinding system—of a system which exacts 
from them far more labour daily than is imposed on 
the felons at the hulks, or than the very beasts of 
burden are required to undergo; as long as this 
cruel system is permitted to remain thus rampant, 
so long , rest assured, young men will be found 
wresting themselves from its clutches, and in shoals 
leaving their native shores. On the other hand, 
were the period of employment properly reduced 


(say to twelve hours per diem, including the time 
occupied by meals), one of the great, indeed the 
great grievance now endured by shop assistants, 
would be removed, and, as a natural consequence, 
content amongst them would, to a large extent, be 
diffused. 

“ I would suggest, therefore, with much deference, 
that the large and highly influential section of em¬ 
ployers throughout the length and breadth of the 
land who are favourable to early closing, should 
forthwith meet in their respective districts, so as to 
effectuate this much to be desired reform; and I 
would venture to express my earnest hope, that they 
will not allow their efforts to be frustrated by any 
want of compliance with which they might be met 
by that small minority of unenviable men to whose 
previous selfish, unchristian opposition, the awful 
sacrifice of life, and other evils entailed by the late- 
hour system, are mainly to be attributed, and for 
which they will hereafter be required to render an 
account. Depend upon it, these persons will soon 
be reduced to the alternative of capitulating, or of 
transacting the whole of the business themselves; 
and I feel sure that in the meantime the right- 
thinking part of the public will see that those shop¬ 
keepers who close early are moro than protected 
from the temporary pecuniary loss which their 
conscientious conduct might otherwise entail upon 
them.” 


THE TOILET. 

(Specially communicated from Paris.) 
COSTUME FOR DECEMBER. 


The seasons, which are even more capricious than 
tho mode, have fairly puzzled every one this year : 
in Autumn wo had resigned ourselves to accept 1 
weather somewhat colder than July, but yet a good 
many degrees milder than November; to show how 
fallacious were our expectations, Winter paid us a 
visit in Autumn—a flying visit if you will, but still 
for a while we drew round blazing fires, and took 
to our muffs with feelings of lively satisfaction. 
“ Winter has set in early,” said we, and arranged 
our batteries of defence accordingly, when, no 
sooner were they completed than, either thawed by 
the warmth of our reception, or just to show how 
capricious he could be, Winter fled, and in his 
place came mild sunshiny weather, varied by mild 
rainy weather, but always many degrees warmer 
than we had any reason to expect, particularly after 
the alarm we had received in the beginning of the 
season. Instead of fires we placed flower-pots in 
our chimneys, and opened the windows, that they 
and we might enjoy the balmy air : parasols drove 
muffs back to their camphorated boxes, and the 
warm cloaks, so highly prized a few weeks ago, 
were found too heavy, too hot, impossible to wear 
in walking, &c., &c., and laid aside; but in the 
natural course of things this could not last; even 
the last two or three days have been much colder, 
and after complaining, first of the unseasonable cold, 
then of the unseasonable warmth—which, besides 
being unhealthy, rendered our winter clothing use¬ 
less—we now complain again of the cold, but in 
more measured tones; and, like the butterfly which 
Haynes Bay ley describes as flitting for ever from 
flower to flower, and sipping each cup (or bud, I 


forget which) that is pretty and sweet, the Parisians 
and the visitors to Paris fly from tho modiste to the 
Magazin de NouveautSs , to the Linghres , the 
Fleuristes , and numerous other houses, where they 
sip with quite as much pleasure as the little but¬ 
terfly, though with less franchise; for, generally 
speaking, those who appear to enter into these occu¬ 
pations with the most energy would fain persuade 
you it is far from a pleasurable employment, that of 
selecting articles of toilette ; they have no interest 
in the matter; they do not care in the least for 
dress, but they must appear like other people; they 
cannot wear last year’s things unless they wish to 
be pointed at. Mothers, who are just as anxious to 
show themselves as the daughters are, or more so 
very often, go out into society solely because they 
must chaperone their daughters; the anxiety they 
show about their own toilettes , and the expense 
they go to for them, so far from proceeding from 
vanity or coquetry, is wholly with a view to the 
establishment of their children—devoted creatures! 
And how little is your devotion appreciated even by 
your children themselves, who, though on other 
occasions so thoughtful, so affectionate, and so 
prevenant, seem on this point wonderfully indif¬ 
ferent to your sufferings, and really if one did not 
hear from your own lips of the sacrifices you make 
in these matters, superficial observers might believe 
that you enjoyed yourselves not a little. 

As this winter is to be most brilliant in fetes and 
balls, the toilettes must be proportionally brilliant; 
besides, are we not to have a cour , and probably an 
Imperatrice ; already is there a gown called I’lm- 
pe rat rice; the reason given for its bearing this 
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name is that the form wuo one which the Empms> 
Josephine was particularly fond of, aud that it dis¬ 
played to advantage her graceful figure; however 
that may be, Monsieurs Bucquct and Charpenticr 
have named it thus; and it was the most admired 
at the great representation at the Opera Cornique 
the other evening, where the toilette* were more 
brilliant and beautiful than they have been this long 
time : the material was a rich latnpas , with splen¬ 
did bouquets of flowers, half velvet, half velours 
epingle ; the foliage in satin : the corsage was made 
with draperies, coming from the arm-holes instead 
of from the epaulette , which was plate , and grace¬ 
fully rounded: the front pieces were cut on the 
bias without plaits or nerveures , aud with a scam 
in tho middle: this form makes the waist appear 
smaller. A gold galon formed the contour of the 
chest and shoulders; the sleeves were very short 
and bouffantes, each little bouillonne was marked 
by a gold galon ; down tho middle of the front of 
the skirt was also a gold galon , small at the top, 
and growing larger by degrees down to the bottom ; 
but this is not all; on this skirt was postf un habit 
de court 

A second petticoat, forming a train, was fastened 
behind over the first skirt, and which in front was 
rounded and erase. 

The coiffure for the robe VImperatrice was the 
work of Chagot Merin, and w as worthy of tho robe 
and of the artiste. It consisted of a diadem of 
Narcissus, almost as transparent and as nacre as iu 
nature : these flowers came forth from a foliage of 
green shot with gold, and with golden spangles; 
perlcs of the shade of the scarabe , and mounted on 
golden stalks twined round tho flowers and foliage; 
the bouquet of the cordage was placed on the left 
shoulder, and four eagles in diamonds were ranged 
in the draperies. Feathers are very much worn; 
almost all of them are sprinkled with gold or silver; 
some arc mounted on fonds of blonde , others are 
supported with ribbons of blue and silver, purple 
and gold, or pink and silver. 

The short round waists, which when not exag¬ 
gerated are, to some figures, pretty and becom¬ 
ing, are quite established; the couturikre s are 
attempting a revolution in the sleeves, and aro 
trying to bring back the manches h bouffantes 
et & erects , of the time of tho Empire ; they 
certainly are more in character with the short 
waists and belts, and arc beginnnig to be adopted. 


But the corsages a barque a aud the gdi-t* are 
not by any means abandoned. I saw the other 
day a dress which was so pretty and so distingue 
that I must dcscril>c it to you; it was violet watered 
silk crossed over the bosom cn canir, and closed at 
the skirt and the side with little pattes of black 
velvet, each fastened by a grelot of passementerie 
and velvet; sometimes these velvet pattes are re¬ 
placed by choux composed of ribbon and velvet; 
another pretty dress was a gown of black taffeta 
with three flounces, ornamented at the bottom with 
large rounded indentations closed by a small ruche 
of black satin; between each of these undulations 
there is placed a chou of Mack velvet; the corsage 
is plat and high, opened before and trimmed with 
undulations of ribbon and small choux cn recces , 
from the shoulders downwards; the sleeves liavc 
only two large undulations, one uuder, and one 
above the arm, with small choux. In velvet cloak* 
there are pelisses with or without capnchons , orna¬ 
mented with fur or trimmed with three deep rows 
of guipure dentcllic. Talmas in velvet h capuchon 
ornamented with a double row of galons of 20 centi - 
metres wide, and a guipure frangec. Paletots in 
velvet trimmed with fur. In cloth are Talmas a 
ctolcs dc velours , plain or de coupes , Talmas a la 
Viellie , with six large plaits in the back trimmed 
with wide watered ribbon or application of velvet: 
there are cloth cloaks also of di fferent forms; the 
Ilomeo, the Charles Quint , w'hich is a very large; 
ample cloak, without lining, and trimmed with a 
wide galon; the Muscovite, which is a paletot, 
large and very warm, well adapted for travelling. 

In bonnets, capotes arc almost the only kinds 
worn ; a very pretty, simple, morning one is com¬ 
posed of bouillonnes of velvet or black sal in with 
rouleaux of satin or velours epingle rose ; over the 
bavolct is placed a large bow of black and pink; 
the rouleaux may also be made in pink plush. 

Another capote is dahlia coloured velvet, forming 
pointed dents, bordered with black lace. On each 
side of the calotte is a bouquet of ostrich feathers in 
black and dahlia. 

In collars the present forms are the mousquetairc 
and the Valois ; the collars aro worn larger, aud 
almost all are & dents. Pocket handkerchiefs arc 
very richly embroidered:—What do you say to one 
costing a thousand francs? For simple morniug 
handkerchiefs les petite pits are a good deal worn. 
Paris, Nov. 21. 


THE GARDEN. —DECEMBER. 


“ Winter comes, with icy chain, 

And clanks his fetters o’er the ground. 1 ’ 

Francis Bknnoch. 


Plant-Houses. | these will require to be kept in a state of re*>t for 

Conservatory .—Continue to make this honse the I some time, they must be kept moderately cool, and 
centre, of attraction, by bringing into it all the : a comparatively dry atmosphere (not an arid dry 
flowering plants from the subservient structures, one) maintained about them. Water must only be 
which will bear the temperature and air to which it given when necessary, and then thoroughly. But in 
must be subjected, for the welfare of the permanent order that moisture may be preserved for a longer 
plants. It is not advisable to keep any (but par- 1 period, without the addition of water, it is a good 
ticularly hard wooded) plants which require to be | plan to plnnge some of the more valuable specimen 
kept positively dormant, iu this structure. The * plants of Heaths, Chorozemas, Platylobiums, and 
greenhouse will be found the best place for most similar sorts, into a size larger pot, and fill the va- 
kinds. A few which require a similar treatment to ! cancy between the two pots with clean damp moss. 
Heaths may be placed in that structure; and as | This will tend very much to the preservation of an 
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uniform moisture at the roots. All tlic wiutor flower¬ 
ing Heaths will be in a slightly growing state, and 
according as they become sufficiently advanced 
should be removed to the coolest light and airy 
situations in the conservatory. Epacriscs, which 
Ut'o uow advancing towards blooming, should have a 
similar treatment. As the Chrysanthemums go out 
of bloom, those to be procured for next year’s sup¬ 
ply should havo the protection of a cold pit, or at 
least of some temporary erection moderately secure 
from frost; the later varieties may still be supplied 
with liquid manure, to assist them to expand freely ; 
they will also be benefited by a slight increase of 
temperaturo, if the welfare of the other plants will 
allow of it. As these are removed, let their places 
be filled up with Chinese Primroses, the earliest 
Cinerarias, and the other plants adverted to as beiug 
necessary to bo kept in readiness for theso purposes. 
Mignonette in pots will flourish well on shelves close 
to the glass, where it can get a good circulation of 
air, without cutting draughts. Be careful in water¬ 
ing, as damp is its greatest enemy. Lachenalias 
will now be started, and whether in cold pits or in 
the greenhouse, should be kept near the glass. Cy¬ 
clamens, too, uro now making growth, after their 
season of rest, and are worth every attention; they 
will require a light and airy situation on tho front 
stage of a greenhouse or conservatory, or they may 
be kept in a pit until the advent of severe fro6t, at 
which time they must be removed to where they can 
have more light and air than can be given in cold 
pits in such weather. A damp stagnant atmosphere 
causes both leaves and embryo flowers to go off. 
Kalosanthes at this season should be kept very dor¬ 
mant ; in fact, almost starved by the entire with¬ 
holding of water, in order to induce a flowering 
habit. Tho same may be observed of tho general 
stock of Cactus, and most varieties of Epiphyllum; 
indeed, of all similar succulent-leaved plants, in 
order that their treatment may be in some degree 
assimilated to the dry seasons, to which they are 
subjected on the sandy plains in their native habitats. 

Forcing-Houses. 

Pineries .—As most of these will now be in a dor¬ 
mant state, considerable caro muBt be exercised in 
the application of heat and moisture, both to the 
roots and the internal temperature. It must not, 
however, be inferred that any are to be left without 
water at the roots, as they will all require it occa¬ 
sionally ; but considering that the other elements are 
applied on a much reduced scale, it would obvi¬ 
ously be very wrong to apply water as often, and in 
such quantity, as wonld be given if the whole system 
of the plants was in an active state. In all cases the 
wants of the plant in this respect must not be anti¬ 
cipated, and water only applied when necessary, and 
invariably in a tepid state. Be careful to observe 
that the bottom heat is kept down for all dormant 
succession and nursing plants; some, however, of 
tho very forwardcst intended for showing fruit early 
in the forthcoming year, and which should be kept 
by themselves, may be allowed a little more bottom- 
heat ; and if it appears to bo at all declining, a little 
fresh tan may be stirred in about the surface. These, 
and also such as are at present in fruit, will require 
a higher temperature than the general stock of suc¬ 
cessions. Care must, however, be had to maintain 
a moderately dry atmosphere, and to admit air as 
often as external circumstances will allow. Where 
leaves are used as the medium for bottom-beat, and 
plunging Pines, a sufficient quantity should be got 
together immediately, and stacked up in as dry a 


; slate us possible, and uilerwuuls thatched, to pre¬ 
serve them so until required for use. 

Vineries .—To assist the equal breaking of the 
vines in the early house, let them be frequently 
syringed over with tepid water, and also keep up a 
genial steam by watering and turning over the fer¬ 
menting materials, and by evaporation. Continue 
to be moderate in the application of fire-heat. If 
the buds are well and equally swelled, and their ge¬ 
neral appearanco indicates an active flow of sap, 
the day temperature may attain 66 degrees, and 
the maximum at night 60 degrees; but do not 
exceed those degrees at present. Take every oppor¬ 
tunity to give air, more or less, ns the weather per¬ 
mits; but some must be given every day, under 
almost any circumstances—as I am convinced that 
the oftcuer the interior air of a forcing-house is 
changed by admixture with the purer external air, 
the better for the welfare of the plants. Let a littlo 
sulphur be used about this house occasionally: it 
will do no harm, and may bo the means of prevent¬ 
ing the ingress of mildew. Keep the late Vines 
pruned as fast as the fruit is cut, and continue the 
necessary care for the preservation of late fruit, 
which has, indeed, been a difficult matter this un¬ 
precedented wet season ; much will bo done by keep¬ 
ing the interior air dry, together with a freo circula¬ 
tion of air, and the constant removal of decaying 
berries.' 

Hardy Fruit Garden. 

Pruning and nailing will now be the principal 
operations in this department, in all the open 
weather for 6ome time. Take caro beforo the ad¬ 
vent of severe weather that all newly-planted trees 
are well mulched. Peaches may now be loosened 
from the wall, and all the nails and shreds taken off. 
Figs also may be unnailed, and the branches tied 
together preparatory to being protected when frost 
comes. Regulate the plantations of Raspberries, 
and make fresh ones where required. Manure and 
dig between established plants. 


PLANTS FOR A BALCONY DURING 
WINTER. 

Though summer is past and the leaves have fallen, 
let us not forget that we may still enjoy the luxury 
of a few flowers to grace the exterior of our win¬ 
dows ; and nothing among little things speaks of the 
inward comfort and cheerfulness of a home so truly 
as the appearance of the windows, whether provided 
with a balcony or not. But where there is any room 
for a few flowering plants outside, flower lovers need 
not be entirely deprived of their “ pets;” and cer¬ 
tainly when they come down stairs in the dull morn¬ 
ings, bright blossoms and green leaves are a refresh¬ 
ing sight, and attention to them an agreeable occu¬ 
pation. Now presuming you have some kiud friend 
possessing a conservatory to supply you, what shall 
we propose for the balcony ? First of all there must 
be the Laurestine, for that is almost always in flower 
during the dreary months of winter. It is so good, 
it will bloom on, whether the sunshines or shuts him¬ 
self up behind the cold dark cloud. There is next 
the pretty white-flowered Andromeda (floribunda), 
which, though it does not flower till early spring, is 
always green, and it is cheering to see anything 
green when the sound of the muffin-boy’s voice 
speaks of cold, and while the snow is lying on the 
ground, though, by-the-bye, there has been but 
very little snow on the ground for some years at 
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east near London. Another desirable plant for our 
purpose is the small-flowered Chrysanthemum, 
called the " Chusan Daisy,” from the resemblance 
which these flowers bear to the daisies of our fields 
in size and general form. They are usually of a 
cieam colour, shaded with rose; but they may also 
be had of other colours, as yellow and red. Some 
other kinds of Chrysanthemum, if they have been 
grown in a sheltered place out of doors, will also 
contribute much to enliven the window or balcony 
while the weather continues somewhat mild, as it 
often does for a great portion of the winter months— 
say from the middle of November till the end of Ja¬ 
nuary. Indeed it is astonishing bow much cold 
plants will endure, provided their pots are well 
drained \ but cold, cutting winds—particularly the 
east winds—very soon kill them. The next on our 
list is the Jasminum nudicaule, which, as its spe¬ 
cific name implies, has no leaves, or at most very 
few, while in flower; but it has a profusion of pretty 
yellow blossoms, which begin to expand about the 
end of November, so that it is just now in season, 
and fine trim little bushes of it look very beautiful 
on a balcony. This plant is perhaps less hardy than 
the Laurestine, but it will also stand a great deal of 
cold, provided it is sheltered from Bharp winds. It 
should be placed at the end of the balcony which 
faceq the south, or which has the best aspect. It 
will also be an improvement to place a thin green- 
painted board behind it at tho end. Indeed every 
balcony on which plants are grown in winter should 
at least have some protection of this kind. Some¬ 
thing like the preceding in respect of its leafless 
habit at the time of flowering is the deliciously 
sweet-scented Chimonanthus (C. fragrans), rather 
dingy it is true in point of show, but pretty enough 
when well looked into, and well deserving of a place 
in every young amateur’s “ winter garden.” Of 
late years some very beautiful sorts of Daisies have 
been introduced to public notice; and though they 
are so very dwarf in habit, their glowing and 
elegant flowers are scarcely to be surpassed. A few 
pots of them may therefore be very advantageously 
distributed among the others. To these should be 
added the Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), which 
has pretty pinkish flowers, and blooms in January. 
But one of the most beautiful and showy of all early 
flowering plants, is the Pyrus japonica, which has 


glowing crimson flowers that last a considerable 
time. Almost every child must have noticed it, 
wherever there are houses with little gardens in 
front. It is generally trained against the wall, and 
forms a romarkably striking object during the dull 
season. But it may also be grown in a pot, either 
as a little bush, or trained against a trellis. At a time 
of year, however, when all else appears sombre and 
still, it would not be in keeping with good taste to 
make a forced effort at a display of flowers exposed 
to tho weather; and it is therefore desirable to let 
our small collection partake somewhat freely of 
hardy evergreen shrubs, of elegant forms, or which 
also come into bloom early in the year, when all 
animated nature assumes indications of returning 
vigour. Let us then add to our list one or two 
American plants, as Ledum buxifolium, Gaultheria 
acuminata, Arbutus Uncdo, the pretty flowered 
Kalmia, and the showy Rhododendron. Then for 
variety, say the variegated Juniper (J. Babina varie- 
gata), Taxii8 baccata, and Thuja orientalis. To 
these may be added the variegated Aucuba japo¬ 
nica ; and now^t is to be hoped no one shall say 
that we have not a garden in winter. P.F.K. 


Espalier Gooseberries. —The espalier me¬ 
thod of training the gooseberry is not generally in 
practice, though the advantages resulting from this 
mode arc numerous. Some of the most choice va¬ 
rieties of this fruit are rambling in habit, exhibiting 
little tendency to form upright growth; consequently 
the bearing wood is near to the ground, so that the 
fruit is very liable to be destroyed by heavy rains. 
To preserve this fruit any length of time after being 
quite ripe, a free circulation of air is indispensable, 
in wet weather especially. This, I think, can only 
be secured by adopting the espalier mode. Lines of 
gooseberries trained after this fashion act as a screen 
and protection in large kitchen-groimd quarters, 
and, by economising space, afford better facilities 
for cropping than when trained after the open cir¬ 
cular form. I have never been able to see any rea¬ 
son for glowing small fruits as tall as standards, 
gooseberries especially. Though less liable to be 
destroyed by dashing rains, the samo amount of 
space is necessary, and the fruit more diffitult to 
protect from the ravages of birds.—F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Electra. — The expression, “ Knowledge is 
Power,” is not to be found in Lord Bacon’s works. 
It originated with Hobbs, the celebrated philosopher. 

Charissa.—W e will fry to find a corner for the 
verses. 

J. H. G.—Not acceptable. Fie! fie ! what has 
the poor moon done to offend you, that you berhyme 
her so unworthily ? 

Amy.—T he desired pattern shall duly appear. It 
has been delayed for want of space for illustration. 

Charity. —We are sorry to say the Establish¬ 
ment to which this Correspondent refers proved a 
failure, and we are not aware of any similar under¬ 
taking. 

S. P.—If you require the rejected articles re¬ 
turned by post, be good enough to send stamps. 

Fritz will find that he has been anticipated. 
The subject has been overdone, and wc are therefore 
sorry to say Nay to such a valued correspondent. 


Ada. II.—The newest Opera Cloaks are made 
principally in white cashmere, lined with blue or 
cerise silk. They are trimmed with velvet ribbon 
to correspond, apd with a hood. Morning dresses 
have often a jaqnette and false waistcoat, giving the 
appearance, when complete, of a separate jaqnette 
and waistcoat; but the former style is more con¬ 
venient. Evening dresses are still worn with double 
skirts, and very much trimmed. 

Several other correspondents shall be answered 
next month : at the last moment we cannot inves¬ 
tigate the subjects of their inquiries. 

Our subscribers will, we are sure, be glad to hear 
that in January we shall commence a new story by 
Miss Pardoe. 

This month one of our work-patterns unavoidably 
appears without its illustration, which shall be given 
next month. 

Several articles are under consideration. 
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